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ET’S TAKE the bad angles of the 
farm outlook first so we can close 
on an optimistic note. Economists 
agree that farm income in 1950 will 

be less than it was in 1949—probably about 
10% less. The editors of American Afgricul- 
turist are inclined to feel that livestock farm- 
ers are in a little better position than cash 
crop or fruit farmers. Farmers’ costs will be 
down much less than prices, if at all. Some 
costs—for example, feed—will be lower than 
the: peak, and.farm labor may cost a little 
less. Other costs will be as high or higher; 
for example, taxes. 

“At the moment, prices “thet farmers. get 
and pay are in balance. Study the graph be- 
low. The average parity figure on all farm 
products is 100, meaning that for a given vol- 
ume of what farmers produce, they can buy 
as much as they could back in 1910-14. Com- 
pared to the years before 1941, the outlook 
for 1950 is rosy; compared to the peak years 
during the war it is gloomy. The “net” is that 
good farmers who plan their programs care- 
fully will make money in 1950. In fact, farm- 
ers would be happy if they were assured that 
they would never have a year worse than 1950 


is expected to be. What they fear, of course, 


is that their position will continue to jdeteri- 
orate. This will happen if the prices they get 
continue to fall faster than the prices they 
pay for supplies. 

There is more optimism about business 
conditions at the start of 1950 than there was 
a year ago. There was considerable fear then 
that we might be heading into a depression. 
There was a slump, followed by an upturn, 
and it appears now that consumers will have 
a good volume of spending power. This op- 
timism is tempered in some quarters by a be- 

lief that prosperity built on government 
handouts and deficit spending cannot last 
forever. 


In spite of dry weather, milk production in 
New York State in 1949 was About 10% high- 


FOUNDED 


er than in 1948, and the increase in the whole 
Northeast was comparable. Consumption in 
New York City. did net: change much com- 
pared to 1948, but in both years the consum- 
ers drank less fluid milk than they did in the 


peak year, 1946. As a result of these factors, | 


the farm price of milk at the end of 1949 was 
about $1.25 per cwt. lower than it was a year 
ago. The “Milk for Health” program to in- 
crease consumption will pay dividends. The 
more milk consumers drink, the better returns 
farmers will get. 

Compared to a drop of about 20% in the 
price of milk, the production cost decreased 
only 5%. In New York City a decrease of 44 


~ cents a cwt.in the Class I price went into ef- 


fect January 1, 1950, and will result in a de- 
crease of over one million dollars in the Janu- 
ary income of dairymen in the milk shed. 

Dairy farm income in 1950 will be less 
favorable than in the last 3 years, but still 
will be better than it was in the years pre- 
ceding the war. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Right now poultrymen own about 4% more 
laying hens than they did a year ago. Egg 
production is expected to be higher than it 
was a year ago for the first 6 to 9 months of 
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the year, and then it is expected to drop be- 
low corresponding months of 1949. Govern- 
ment price supports on eggs (which only in- 
directly affect the Northeast) will be lower 
than they were in 1949. 

As a result of all these factors, fewer lay- 
ing pullets are likely to be raised this year; 
and while feed costs are down compared to 
the peak, the total net income of poultrymen 
is likely to be somewhat less than it was a 
year ago. 

On a long-time basis, hens will continue to 
pay on good northeastern farms. It is not a 
year for big expansion or severe contraction. 


FROIT 


1949 was a poor year for fruit growers, due 
primarily to a total U.S. non-citrus fruit pro- 
duction which was 11% above the ten-year 
average and 17% above the small crop of 
1948. The commercial apple crop in New 
York was 37% above the ten-year average. 
As a result of heavy production, the farm 
price of most fruits declined more than the 
average of all farm products. 

The fruit crop in 1950 probably will be 
smaller than in 1949. This will affect prices 
favorably, but the final price of course will 
be affected by other fac- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Qo 80 million chicks will get their start in 
life this year on the farms in G.L.F. terri- 
tory. Already on many farms, brooder houses 
are being cleaned, equipment assembled and 
a feeding program planned. 

G.L.F. Service Agencies are ready now with 
complete selections of farm proved equipment, 
practical supplies and the right feed for build- 
ing chicks into profitable broilers and pro- 
ductive pullets. 


New «Zoned Heat’ Brooder 


Experience has shown that there is no single 
temperature which is best for all seasons and 
all types of equipment. For the first time this 





CHECK LIST 


Brooder House and Chick Needs 
Water Warmers 
Feeders we 
Fountains 
Zorbit 
Disinfectant 
Starter Mash 
Chick Grit 


Electric Brooder Fans 
Litter-Dri 
Thermostat Wafers 


Roof Saddles 
Revolving Caps 
Top Caps 
Stove Pipes 
Brooder House Thermometers 








F arm-Proved Equipment 
and Feeds At Your... — 
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Baby Chick Season J 


year, G.L.F. Service Agencies are showing 
brooders which provide a range of tempera- 
tures best suited to each bird. (See Picture.) 

The Zoned Heat Electric Brooder, a com- 
pletely new principle in brooder design, lets the 
chicks choose the temperature. It provides a 
warm up zone and a hot spot where chicks 
can warm themselves quickly after being out- 
side the brooder for exercise and to eat. Ex- 
tensive testing has shown that this new type 
of brooder is highly effective in promoting 
better growth, feathering and health. 

A complete selection of electric brooders, 
gas brooders and coal brooders is available 
now through your G.L.F. Service Agency, to- 
gether with a full line of brooder stove ac- 
cessories. 


Feeders, Fountains For All Flocks 


G.L.F. feeders and fountains are built to 
exacting specifications developed through years 
of research and proven on thousands of farms. 
Feed saving lips on G.L.F. feeders prevent the 
loss of feed spilled over the edge and onto the 
floor. G.L.F. feeders grow with the birds— 
the reels and legs are adjustable. 

The G.L.F. Glass Fountain base affords an- 
other use for the empty fruit jars. Any mason 
jar used with this fountain base makes a good 
chick fountain in which the water line can 
always be seen. For a large number of chicks, 
the G.L.F. Single Walled Galvanized Foun- 








tains will hold a larger water supply with 
fewer trips to the faucet necessary. : 


A Farm-Proven Chick Starter 


Farmers’ experience and science are com- 
bined in formulating G.L.F. Starter Mash. 
The high energy in G.L.F. Chick Starter in- 
creases the efficiency of the feed, because re- 
leasing this energy makes other nutrients more 
readily available for quick growth. This high 
energy factor makes it possible to grow more 
pullets per bag of feed. G.L.F. Chick Starter 
is truly a High Efficiency Feed. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 





You can Save money on the 
Wire and Fence 


You Will Need Next Spring 


If your G.L.F. Service Agency can order a 


whole carload of wire and fencing or share a 
car with a nearby store, a real saving is made on 
freight and warehousing costs. That means you 
can buy your fencing cheaper. Let your local 
G.L.F. manager or agent know what you will 
need, so he can pool your orders with others for: 


Barbed Wire Smooth Wire 
Poultry Netting Woven Wire Fencing 





G.L.F. Service Agency | 
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N. Y. State Grange Delegates 
(ppose Socialistic Schemes | 


| IN HIS Master’s address to the 
delegates attending the New 
York State Grange Session, 
Henry Sherwood emphasized 
several important points. 
Speaking December 13, the first day 
of the session, he blasted the Brannan 
Plan, pointing out that prices of farm 
products at unwarranted high levels 
would inevitably pile up bigger and 
bigger surpluses, followed by tighter 
and tighter controls. As substitutes he 
suggested upgrading the American diet 
as originally proposed by Ed Babcock, 
plus better advertising and merchan- 
dising of farm products. 

Mr. Sherwood also expressed firm 
opposition to social security for farm- 
ers. “Large industrial concerns,” said 
he, “doubtless can and do pass the cost 
of insurance to consumers, but farm- 
ers cannot do this. The entire cost will 
come right out of our income. But the 
more compelling reason why we are op- 
posed to this compulsory insurance is 
one of principle. The Grange has al- 








ways fostered those stalwart virtues 
of ambition, thrift and self-reliance 
that have made this country strong.” 

The State Master also came out 
strongly in opposition to the proposed 
divorce of Farm Bureau and Extension 
Service. 


Officers Elected 


This was election year and the fol- 
lowing is the slate of officers elected: 

Master, Henry Sherwood, Pine Plains, 
Dutchess Co.; Overseer, Leland Smith, 
Brasher Falls, St. Lawrence Co.; Lec- 
turer, Florence Pickett, Rock City 
Falls, Saratoga Co.; Steward, Ralph 
Young, Endicott, Broome Co.; Ass’t. 
Steward, Russell Curtis, Cazenovia, 
Madison Co.; Chaplain, Carl Fairbanks, 
Williamson, Wayne Co.; Treasurer, 
John Kleis, Hamburg, Erie Co. 


Secretary, Harold Stanley, Skane- 
ateles, Onondaga Co.; Gate Keeper, 
Arthur Speenburg, Hunter, Greene 
Co.; Ceres, Laura Wyant, Castile, Wy- 
oming Co.; Pomona, Lucinda Harvey, 
Marathon, Cortland Co.; Flora, Verna 
Phillips, Victor, Ontario Co.; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Mary Mabie, Am- 
sterdam, Montgomery Co.; Member of 
Executive Committee, Clyde Hitchcock, 
Bainbridge, Chenango Co. 












Goss Speaks 

Every speaker at the session “had a 
message. National Grange Master Goss 
was present and addressed the dele- 
gates on Wednesday. He emphasized 
the three Grange guideposts as follows: 
(1) Wealth is produeed by work; (2) 
Hach man should profit in accordance 
ith his contribution to the general 
elfare; (3) The chief purpose of gov- 
ernment is to protect citizens against 
agsression, both economic and physical. 

Said he: “We must either increase 
Onsumption or cut production to keep 


them in balance. No one wants to cut 
production.” 

Mr. Goss pointed out that there are 
two schools of thought on increasing 
consumption: 1. To increase wages 
without increasing production. To 
spread the work by shorter hours. To 
subsidize by government so individuals 
will have more to spend. This is the 
way to inflation and lower living stan- 
dards. France has tried it. England is 
trying it without success. (2.) The se- 
cond way, in which the Grange be- 
lieves, is to produce efficiently and to 
pass the results along to everyone in 
lower prices. This is the way we have 
reached our high living standard. It 
has worked and will work if we give 
it a chance. 


4-A Medals 


On Thursday, four American Agri- 
culturist Achievement Awards were 
presented. The winners were: Future 
Farmers—Kenneth Roberts, Holland 
Patent, Oneida County; Lyle Lehman, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Achievement Award Win- 
ners. Left to right: Future 
Farmer Kenneth Roberts 
and 4-H members Geral- 
dine Ann Shipley and 
Alvah Wayand. Absent 
when the awards were 
made was Future Farmer 
Lyle Lehman. 


Castorland, Lew’. County. 4-H Mem- 
bers—Geraldine Ann Shipley, William- 
son, Wayne Co.; Alvah Wayand, Penn 
Yan, Yates Co. 

This year, all winners were present 
with the exception of Lyle Lehman whd 
is attending college in the mid-West. 
The Award has been given annually by 
American Agriculturist for many years 
for outstanding achievement by mem- 
bers of youth organizations. 


Oldsters Take Waltz Prize 


In the old-time dance contest Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell of Dansville Grange 
took first place in the Old Fashioned 
waltz. Mr. Campbell is 70 and his wife 
is 64. In the Money Musk square dance 
the winning set was chosen as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. EB. L. Samson, Greece 
Grange, Monroe Co.; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lexer, Gowanda Grange, Cattaraugus 
Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Liles, Byron 
Grange, Genesee Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Stoltman, Avon Grange, Liv- 
ingston Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hen- 
derson, Parish Grange, Oswego Co.; 
Mr. Roy Titus and Mrs. Virginia Con- 
ley, Benton Grange, Yates Co. 


For winners in the sugar cookie bak- 
ing contest see page 21. 


Resolutions 


As usual the study and discussion 
of resolutions took up a considerable 
part of the session. The Grange dele- 
gates passed resolutions as follows: 

Favoring government economy, a halt 
in the increase in State or National debts, 
a pay-as-you-go policy and no additional 
taxes. 

A state law to require the placing of 
all traffic lights over the center of the 
highway. 

‘The closing of public drinking places at 
midnight and all day Sunday. 

Urging all Granges to cooperate with 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


He came to my desk with quivering lip— 
The lesson was done. 
“May I have a new leaf, Dear Teacher, 
! have spoiled this one.” 
8 took his leaf, all stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one quite unspotted, 
Then into his tired eyes | smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 


i came to the Throne with trembling heart— 
The year was done. 
“Have you a new year for me, Dear Master? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took my year, all soiled and biotted, 
And gave me a new one quite unspotted. 
Then, into my tired heart He smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.”“—Author Unknown. 


THE TIDE IS TURNING 


LMOST ALL farm organizations, including the 

National Grange and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the two largest, have passed reso- 
lutions condemning Secretary Brannan’s plan. This 
plan, you will recall, subsidizes the farmer and 
gives the consumer cheap food, the difference to be 
paid by taxpayers. 

Before the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago, attended by hun- 
dreds of farmer delegates from all over America, 
Secretary Brannan wrote to President Kline of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, criticizing Kline 
because Secretary Brannan or his representative 
was not to be on the Farm Bureau program to dis- 
cuss the Brannan Plan. He stated that it would be 
fair to hear both sides. To this Kline answered in 
a letter that bids fair to be a historical document. 
He said: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary:- The implication in your 
letter of December 10 that a group of free American 
citizens cannot objectively discuss both sides of a 
question of policy unless the discussion is guided 
by some Federal appointee can hardly be made 
seriously. ..” / 

At the meeting, without mentioning the Brannan 
Plan by name, President Kline forcibly discussed 
the principles involved in it and other government 
schemes to regiment agriculture. At the conclusion 
of his speech the great meeting of delegates cheered 
their President to the skies for what he had said, 
and went on record emphatically disapproving such 
government schemes as the Brannan Plan and en- 
dorsing sound economic policies. The National 
Grange did the same. 


It has been claimed that farmers, particularly 
those in the Midwest, are in favor of any and all 
schemes for heavy government subsidies to agricul- 


_ ture. These big farm meetings, with strong repre- 


sentation from the Midwest states, prove that the 
thinking of Midwest farmers as well as that of 
other American farmers is still sound. 


SUGGESTION TO WOMEN FOLKS 


‘S YOU LOOK BACK on the old year or forward 

to the new, some of you, particularly when you 
are tired, may think of the endless road ahead of 
getting three meals a day, washing the dishes, and 
doing all the other recurring tasks that go into 
making a home. 

I am only a mere man, but it seems to me that 
one way to vary that tiring monotony is to keep 
trying something new, and I am judging by the 
experience of my mother, who kept young and 
happy in spirit to a ripe old age although she had 
more than her share of trouble. She was interested 
in many things. One needed a guide to get through 
her house, it was So filled with her many hobbies. 


A lot of women get fun out of cooking, judging 
by the tremendous demand for American Agricul- 
turist recipes. Why not make a hobby of collecting 
and trying old-fashioned recipes or those from other 
countries? Keep a variety of items on your pantry 
shelves such as tomato paste, curry, garlic, nippy 
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cheeses, spices, and herbs and try out new flavor 
combinations. 


If not interested in cooking, how about trying to 
make more clothes for yourself or family? Patterns 
from American Agriculturist and other sources will 
help you. Perhaps you have more time now than 
you did when the children were small. 


Maybe you could have fun redecorating a room, 
doing most of the work yourself and doing it just 
the way you want it or the way you think it will 
please your family best. 


How about planning the modernization of your 
kitchen even though you can’t afford it right now? 


New things keep one young and interesting as 
well as interested. It is monotony that makes work 
difficult. Thinking and planning will do much to 
eliminate drudgery and monotony from the daily 
round. 


SELL THE SURPLUS TOO 


S YOU WILL NOTE in the statement on Page 

6, progress is being made in finding a formula 
that will automatically set the price for Class I-A 
milk in the New York milk shed. Also, a hearing 
has been called on January 23 at Elmira, N. Y., by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to discuss the 
price of milk for manufacturing purposes. The pric- 
ing of milk not used for fluid purposes is equally 
important with putting a price on fluid milk, for it 
could easily happen that manufactured milk could 
be priced so high that it could not be sold, and 
high enough to attract manufactured products from 
outside the milk shed and cut down our own 
markets. 





The finding of satisfactory methods for pricing 
both Class I milk and the manufactured classes is 
one and the same problem, for the price of fluid 
milk cannot be properly determined without taking’ 
the price of milk for manufacture, or surplus milk, 
into consideration at the same time. 


It should be remembered that the first purpose 
of the milk marketing Order was, and is, to solve 
the surplus problem, which from time immemorial 
has borne down the price of fluid milk. Dairymen 
have to face the problem, too, that right now there 
is too much surplus milk in all classes, and that 
this was the case even during the late fall, when 
there is usually a shortage. } 


The first requirement of every dairyman in the 
milk shed is a market for all of his milk every day 
in the year. The second requirement is to get every 
cent out of that market that good organization can 
get and that the market justifies. That means a 
market for the surplus milk, too. 


KILL RATS j 


[* has been estimated that there are twice as many 
rats on farms as there are human beings—some 
60 million. The average annual loss from these 
vermin is about $63,000,000 per year. On a farm 
where there is grain the loss is enormous. 


To keep the rat population down means constant’ 


warfare, with many different procedures such as 
rat-proofing farm buildings; using poisons like red 
squill, Antu, arsenic, phosphorus, etc.; trapping, and 
the use of poisonous gases. In my own Case, I have 
found cats the best rat control, but my problem is 
to keep the cats alive. We live ona heavily traveled 
highway, and cats just don’t seem to know enough 
to keep out from under the cars. 


THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS 


ce anyone over fifty years of age who looks back 
and thinks about what has happened in the past 
half century, the changes that have occurred seem 
stranger than fiction. If in the 1890’s someone could 
have prophesied the hundreds of changes that have 
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actually taken place since then, he would have been 
set down as a fool. 


By the same token, not even the wildest liar 
among us today can tell a “tall story’ about what 
is going to happen in the next 50 years that would 
equal what the truth will be. I am going to make 
just one guess, though. If we don’t do more to 
equalize spiritual progress with mechanical and 
material progress, then the world will be a sad place 
in which to live fifty years from now, if indeed there 
is any world left. 


TEAMWORK IS NEEDED 


“Mrs. Hilfinger and I have just returned from the 
Christmas service at the Syracuse University 
Chapel, where we listened to Dean Noble talk 
about Christmas and its origin. Of course I have 
heard the story many, many times, but this morn- 
ing when he went on to say that our salvation start- 
ed in the “little town” of Bethlehem, the whole pic- 
ture took on an entirely new meaning. It wasn’t in 
the big cities; it was in the little towns that the 
Christian era was launched. 

“How true that is today, Ed, nearly 2,000 years 
later! We cannot solve one present problem, re- 
ligious, economic or political, in the big cities. It 
must now, as then, come from the “little town,” 
which to us today means the rural areas, your areas. 
How essential it is, therefore, that we should and 
must work shoulder to shoulder to preserve our pri- 
vate enterprise system of business as well as re- 
ligion. 

“That sermon, Ed, gave me new courage and a 
greater respect for the great battle rural people 
are waging. Business men must work more closely 
with rural folks, and they must understand each 
other’s problems. I am sure you will understand the 
spirit and frame of mind that impels me to pass this 
morning’s experience along to you.” 


HE above letter, which is in itself a sermon on 

peace on earth, goodwill to men, was written to 
me at Christmas time by my friend, Martin F. 
Hilfinger, President of Associated Industries of New 
York State. 


NUISANCE REGULATIONS 


HE NEW YORK State Farm Bureau Federation 

contends that the permits issued to farmers for 
movement of farm machinery on public highways 
are practically useless and that they do not contri- 
bute to public safety. i 


That is right. It is nonsensical, as well as costly, 
to require a farmer to pay for a permit to move his 
machinery from one field to another on his own 
farm, even where he has to go on the highway in 
order to do it. The Department of Public Works or 


‘the Legislature this year should do away with these 


nuisance and useless regulations. 


THE JOB OF UNLEARNING 


OT so long ago, one of the first things dairymen 
did when buying a new cow was to take note 
of the udder veins and the milk well. These were 
supposed to be indicative of heavy milkers. Now 
we are told that they are of no account in judging 
a cow. 
One of the discouraging jobs in education is to un- 
learn things we have been taught! 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


NCE UPON A TIME three turtles thought they 

wanted a cup of coffee. After they got into a 
restaurant, it began to rain, so the great big turtle 
said to the little tiny turtle: 

“You go home and bring back an umbrella.” 

“I will,” said the little one, ‘if you won’t drink 
my coffee.” 

The other two turtles promised. About three years 
later the great big turtle said to the middle-sized 
turtle: 

“It doesn’t look as if the little. turtle is coming 
back, so let’s drink his coffee.” 

Whereupon a little voice from just outside the 
door yelled: 

“If you do, I won't go!” 
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Farm Prospe cts in 1950) 


(Continued Ham Page 1) 


tors, such as size of crop and demand. 

Production costs per bushel of fruit 
have not declined to the extent that 
unit costs of most other farm products 
have dropped. 


Potatoes 

Two important factors in the potato 
situation are: (1) consumption has 
dropped from 200 pounds per capita be- 
fore World War I to about 110 pounds 
per capita at present; (2) production 
per acre has steadily increased due. to 
such developments as DDT to control 
insects, heavier use of fertilizer, and 
increased use of irrigation. 

Nationally, the potato acreage called 
for this year is 1,137,800, a decrease of 
85,300 acres or 7%. Marketing agree- 


ments are called for in all commercial 


areas in order to get benefit of price 
supports. Price supports will be down 
slightly from last year, probably about 
20 cents a cwt. Some way must be 
found to bring production into balance 
with demand: 


Government 

While there are many things that the 
individual farmer can do to affect his 
income, and which we will discuss a 
little later, what government does or 
fails to do will also have a great ef- 
fect on your farm income, particularly 
from a long-term point of view. While 
there isn’t much that an individual 
farmer can do other than to tell his 


congressman what he wants, these de-. 


velopments should be watched and de- 
cisions changed to meet them. 

Government action will affect buying 
power of money. Right now factors 
that affect inflation seem stronger than 
those that affect deflation, Probably 
this trend will change. + 

Favoring inflation are: continued 
deficit spending, easy credit and low 
interest rates, government checks go- 
ing to millions of our citizens, subsi- 
dized housing, old age assistance, con- 
tinued price supports\and recent wage 
increases (mostly in the form of pen- 
sions). 

On the other hand, deflationary fac- 
tors now operating include: some in- 
crease in unemployment, which may be 
temporary; public resistance to high 
prices, which has cut demand; probable 
drop in exports to Europe, reduced in- 
vestment in new manufacturing plants 
and equipment, and a lower farm in- 
come in 1950. 

The biggest inflationary factor is 
deficit spending. There are at least 
three good reasons why government 
costs should be cut drastically, namely, 
to balance the budget, to reduce the 
national debt, and to reduce taxes, all 


— fiche Song of the Lazy Farmer 


O BE an expert lazy man you have 
















































of which would have a stabilizing ef- 
fect on our national economy, of which 
agriculture is an important part. 


bn Kedsoud uy 
YOUR BEST BUY IS 
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Management 


There are, however, many things 
that farmers can do. Here are a few 
suggestions: 


1. Set up a budget of income and ex- 
penses for 1950. Make this budget con- 
servative, and check your business 
against it several times during the 
year. In times of declining prices there 
is always a temptation to put off re- 
ducing personal expenses as long as 
possible. In the last depression many 
individuals finally woke up to find they 
were in exceedingly bad financial 
shape, which could have been partly 
avoided if early action had been taken. 
Living standards should not be cut 
drastically, but it will pay you to be 
realistic in watching your income and 
out-go and to keep them in balance. 


2. Set up a sensible but workable 
system of farm records. You may have 
done this already; if so, maybe you can 
improve them. The first step is to take 
a farm inventory which, continued year 
after year, will give you more informa- 
tion for the time it takes than any 
other record. So far as other records 
are concerned, keep in mind that fig- 
ures on your cash income and expenses 
will help you with your 1950 income 
tax return and will give you informa- 
tion on which to base changes in your 
farm program. 


3. Cut production costs where it can 
be done economically. In general, this 
will mean planning your work to avoid 
unnecessary labor and to get high pro- 
duction per hour of work performed. In 
many cases this will mean the substi- 
tution of machines for muscle. It cer- 
tainly will include the culling of low- 
producing animals and, in most cases, 
it will include the liberal use of ferti- 
lizer in order to increase respec 
per acre and per man. 


4. Check carefully on capital expend- 
itures, especially if they involve long- 
time credit. If prices continue to go 
down, you will be paying your debts 
with-more cans of milk or more bushels 
of potatoes. However, if unhandy build- 
ings are increasing your labor costs 
and if you have the money to invest, 
consider remodeling. The same general 
procedure can well be followed with 
new equipment. 

5. Consider increasing your farm in- 
come by “vertical diversification.” The 
term ‘vertical diversification” means 
that instead of diversifying by grow- 

(Continued on Page 12) 








comes in free-flowing pellets — easy 
to handle and to apply in any dis- 
tributor. 


7. Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate 


3. Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains - es aah eo eres 
Sateen : available. 

about 35% sodium oxide (Na.O). 2 z ‘ “tape Rel 

This acts like potash (K:O) and 3. Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps 

helps to make the phosphate in the keep the soil sweet. 

soil more available. 9. Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate 
has been proved by more than 100 
years of research and practical farm 
experience, 

10. Doubly Profitable — Eco- 
nomical. Chilean Nitrate im- 
proves the quality of crops as well 
as the yield. Consistently excellent 
effects of heavy applications year 
after year upon crop and soil alike 
make it an outstandingly profitable, 
economical 2 
nitrate. 


1. Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the 
only natural nitrate in the world. 


2. Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen 
is 100 per cent nitrate. 


4. Todine. Chilean Nitrate contains 
iodine to help meet the needs of 
plants, animals, and human beings. 


>. Other Plant Food Elements. 
Chilean Nitrate contains small 
quantities of other elements that 
contribute to strong, healthy plant 
growth, such as manganese, potas- 
sium, magnesium, boron, calcium, 
iron, sulphur, copper and zinc. 


6. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate 







* Natural Chilean Nitrate is now back in full supply. 
Specify it by name when you order your fertilizer. 










Most Flexible 
TILLAGE TOOL 


you’ve ever 
used 





Model 
shown works 8’ 
Also available in 
12’ width. 


Five tools for the price of one! You can use this new Le Roy 
combination tool five different ways to get the right tilth im 
any soil, for any crop. Harrow and packers can be used alone, 
or assembled quickly three different ways. As shown above, 
it breaks clods, then harrows, then packs and firms the soil. 
Harrow teeth are adjustable . . . can be spaced exactly as you 
want them. Harrow is hinged, not rigid . . . hugs uneven 
ground and works every square foot. Harrow and packers 


You can quickly detach the 
packers . . . use harrow or 
packers separately . .. trail 
both packers BEHIND or 
AHEAD of the harrow. 


to look ahead and plan; because, 


no matter how you try, you simply can 
not quite get by without a little chore 
or two that now or later you must do. 
And so to have an easy life and stay on 
good terms with your wife, you have to 
plan your time ahead in order that your 
work is spread; then you can work an 
hour a day and still have time to rest or 
play. The longer things are left undone, 
the more you'll ruin all your fun, ’cause 
you'll get caught and have to pay by 
workin’ seven hours some day. 


Last year I didn’t do as good at being 
lazy as I should. Sometimes I went a 
month or more and never did a single 
chore like cleanin’ out the chicken house 
or choppin’ firewood for my spouse; the 
editor lost lots of weight because my 
“song’’ was always late. That system 
wasn’t good for me, for ev’ry month or so 
there’d be a day on which I’d have to 
sweat like ordinary men to get caught up 
again; so this year I am promisin’ myself to try to work the real lazy way 
and toil a half hour ev’ry day. 





Harrow ailjaste itself to turns. 
Teeth keep working. Packer 
discs follow in the same 
track. No skidding or wob- 
bling, even on sharp turns. 
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FREE 
CATALOG. 










STRAWBERRIES 


@ Best everbearing and June- 
bearing varieties. BIG, FREE 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
Shows and describes famous 
Kelly Strawberry Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


216 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 








to Dept. A-1, 


[e Roy PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


LE ROY PLOWS CULTIVATORS PULVERIZERS LIME SOWERS 
LAND ROLLERS 


Distributors of GEHL, BROWN-MANLY and EVERSMAN Equipment 


BUILDERS OF FARM EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


stay in-line and till thoroughly even on sharp turns. Four 
portable sections . . 
in 4x 8’ or 4x12’ space. See it at your dealer’s now. 

For details and name of nearest dealer, send penny postal 
Le Roy Plow Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 


- can be stored away quickly, by hand, 


SAW FRAMES 





OTTAWA Buzz Master 
7 MODELS-—$99 up 


Greatest offer ever madehy gf a) 
oldest and largest firm in Sos. 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-031 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Protect Your Meror 
Four Ways with... 


‘SURGLANIER 
OPALINE 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


e 







(Super-Refined by the Phetone Process) f 


_. OPALINE 


“MOTOR OIL 
bat do Re 


pie 


Phone ov Wile he Local 
Smlme Kebnesniatioe loilig 


HARRIS SEEDS 


EVEN PEPPERS GO TO COLLEGE! 


The problem was to get a high-yielding, thick-meated pepper of 
good quality which would mature in areas with short growing sea- 
sons. Prof. Odland at Pennsylvania State College found the answer 
and has given us Pennwonder. 

Good size and shape — Thick flesh of excellent quality — 

Attractive dark green color changing to rich red when ripe— 

The ability to set fruit under Northeastern weather conditions. 

IF YGU HAVE HAD DIFFICULTY GROWING 
GOOD PEPPERS, PLANT PENNWONDER. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
If you grow for Market, ask for our Market Gardeners’ 
and Florists’ Price List. 


- JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
25 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 


1950 CATALOG nw ready 








EARLY, THICK-MEATED 
PENNWONDER SWEET PEPPER 
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Dairymen Will Vote on New 
Class I-A Price Formula 


N DECEMBER 15 the U. S&S. 
Department of Agriculture 
recommended a new form- 
ula for pricing Class I-A 
milk for the New York 

City market. With some minor excep- 

tions the proposed formula follows the 

recommendations of the Milk Shed 

Price Committee appointed by Admini- 

strator Blanford in November 1947. The 

committee was made up of ten able 
economists from the Northeast headed 
by Dr. F. F. Hill, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management at Cornell. 


The committee reported its findings 
at a meeting of dairymen at Syracuse 
last February, and a series of eight 
hearings were held in the Milk Shed 
last fall at which dairymen were given 
an opportunity to express their views 
concerning a new price formula. 





Three Factors 


In line with the recommendations of 
the Milk Shed Price Committee, the 
formula proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture is based on the three 
following factors: 

1. The general price level. 

2. The market supply of and demand 
for milk as indicated by the percentage 
of the total supply consumed as fluid 
milk. 

3. A price incentive to increase fall 
production. Under this provision the 
Class I-A price in May and June would 
be 88% of the year’s average and in 
November would be 109% of the year’s 
average. 


The base price to which the formula 
will be applied is the average Class I-A 
price in 1948, which was $5.66. That 
year was recommended by the commit- 
tee and accepted by the Department of 
Agriculture because the relationships 
between the general price level, pro- 
duction costs, and milk prices were 
considered to be fair to all concerned. 


The proposed Class I-A price form- 
ula, or some variation of it, will be 
submitted to producers for their ap- 
proval on a date not yet set. If two- 
thirds of all producers in the Milk Shed 
give their approval it will become ef- 
fective and will work something like 
this: | 

Each month the base price of $5.66 
will be modified by applying the three 
factors in the formula, namely, the in- 
dex of wholesale prices, supply and de- 
mand as shown by the percentage of 
the total supply used as fluid milk, 
and a slight increase in the fall price 
and a decrease in the spring price to 
encourage steady year-round produc- 
tion. 


Hearings 

A year ago, the Milk Shed Price 
Committee recommended this formula 
plus two yearly hearings, one in Feb- 
ruary or March and another in Sep- 
tember, and with the provision that 
other hearings be called when needed. 
The’ present USDA proposal is that 
hearings be held whenever for three 
consecutive months the relationship of 
production costs to the general price 
level or to the Class I-A price gets 
seriously out of line. When either of the 
above two conditions occur, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is required to call 
a prompt hearing on the Class I-A 
price or announce his reasons for not 
doing so. 

At last fall’s hearings on the pro- 
posed Class I-A formula there were 
some differences of opinion. One group 
proposed basing the Class I-A price 
entirely on cost of production. A big 
majority seemed to feel that such a 
proposal had many difficulties. 

The Metropolitan Producers Bargain- 
ing Agency and the Dairymen’s League 






proposed a formula based on two fac- 
tors, the general price level and the 
index of the cost of milk production as 
compiled by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Recently, when 
the proposed USDA formula was made 
public, opportunity was given dairy or- 
ganizations to file objections, and this 
has been done by the League and Bar- 
gaining Agency. The chief objection of 
these two organizations, based on a be- 
lief that the formula will give a price 
that is too low, is that the proposed 
formula gives too little weight to pro- 
duction costs. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out that practically all of 
the prices used in computing the gen- | 
eral price level do reflect labor costs. | 


Pricing Surplus Milk 


Right now the price of milk for 
manufacture is also in the limelight. 
There is a group which is pressing for 
high prices for milk for manufacture. 
There is another group, led by the § 
League and Bargaining Agency, which 
believes that surplus milk for manu- 
facture must be priced so that it can 
be sold in competition with milk from 
other areas. This group maintains that | 
nothing is gained by pricing surplus | 
milk so high that it cannot be sold. | 
Furthermore, with milk for manufac- | 
ture priced too high there is a constant 
danger that such milk will find its | 
way into the fluid market at cut prices j 
and thus endanger the whole price | 
structure. A hearing has been called at 
the Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., § 
on January 23 to discuss prices for | 
milk in excess of that needed for fluid 








milk and fluid cream. 
dn the meantime, the January and | 
February Class I-A price for New York | 
City was reduced 44c a ewt., from $5.24 | 
to $4.80. This reduction was made by 
the USDA in the face of many protests 
from farm groups who felt that with [ 
little or no reduction in costs there was Jf 
no logical reason for making a price | 
cut. The provision that tied the New | 
York price to the Boston formula ex- 
pired January 1, and of course the old | 
formula would have brought a ridicu- | 
lously low price. The hope, of course, | 
is that the new formula, if adopted as 
announced, or if accepted with amend- 
ments, will result in a price in the New | 
York Milk Shed which will reflect eco- 
nomic conditions and be fair both to f 
producers and consumers. 





— A.A. — 


FAIRS DIE HARD! 


The Genesee County Fair Associa- 
tion lost $3,300 on this year’s opera- 
tions. The fairgrounds where it once 
flourished are now owned by a racing 
outfit. But apparently there is demand 
for a rural fair, so the association has 
bought a farm on which to start all J 
over again! 
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“4 must be getting oid. my morner 
ran after me today and caught me.” 
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FORUM ISSUE 
RINGS THE BELL 


Space permits the use of only a few 
of the many letters from readers com- 
menting on the Second Annual’ Forum 
Edition of American Agriculturist pub- 
lished December 3: 

I wish to commend you for the editorial 
“Wake Up America,’? which appeared in 
the December 3 issue of your publication. 

i sincerely hope you will go one step 
further and see that it reaches the desks 
of all members of both houses of Con- 
gress, as well as our President, who 
seems. to have forgotten the principles 


which made America great. — A. M. 
Worden, Wolcott, N. Y, 
* * * 


I wish I were near enough to give you 
a Slap on the back and tell you to go to 
it. We certainly need someone to raise an 
outery against the present steady drift 
towards statism, The government is giy- 
ing and promising everybody everything 
that will get votes for another term in 
the White House, even though we are 
going into another year with a deficit of 
about 5 billion.—D. J. R. Avoca, N. Y. 

* * * 

Your special Dec. 3 magazine issue is a 
dandy. I have read nearly every article 
already and am going right through to 
the back cover. It strikes me as the best 
issue you have ever put out! And that is 
saying a lot. Keep up the good work. 
— Charles M. Gardner, Former High 
Priest of Demeter “National Grange, 
Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 

Congratulations on your issue of Dec. 
8. The Agriculturist is the admitted leader 
in this fight for good government. A large 
majority of our people do not fully realize 
the economic mess that must be made 
right. As the old saying goes, ‘‘This is 


worth fighting for.’”” — F. H. Robertson, 
Montezuma Farms, Savannah, N. Y. 
* e * 


Let me congratulate you on the biggest 
and probably one of the very best issues 
of American Agriculturist, the December 
3 number .. . It strikes me that you have 
been fearless in publishing a lot of very 
appropriate material. My only hope is that 
copies will fall into the hands of some 
of the men who should follow the sug- 
gestions that you have published. 

—W. Floyd Keepers, Executive Secretary, 
Barn Equipment. Association, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

After reading your good paper today, I 
want to add my Amen to your proposed 
new declaration of independence. 

—H. N. Sexton, EFarlwille, N. Y. 
= * & 

I am writing to express to you my very 
sincere appreciation for your fine work 
in bringing together such a large num- 
ber of contributors as printed in the Sec- 
ond Forum issue. Last year’s Forum 
issue was good, but this year is muck 
better. You and your helpers are doing 
a wonderfui job in trying to bring to 
your subscribers a better realization of 
the seriousness of conditions that are con- 
fronting dairy farmers, not only in the 
New York milkshed, but in all parts of 
our U.S.A. If enough loyal citizens can 
wake up to the seriousness of the present 
day, and are ready and willing to work 
and act together, we can still have ‘‘the 
land of the free and the home of, the 
brave!’—G@. W. Medbury, Rockdale, N. Y. 

* * * n 

We enjoy American Agriculturist very 
much and have taken it ever since we 
have been on the farm. We enjoyed the 
article on socialized medicine and are glad 
to know so many are against it. Our 
. doctor, Dr. Arthur C. Hartnagel, deserves 
a lot of credit for his efforts to kill social- 
ized medicine. It is time people woke up 
and demanded a free country again. I am 
‘one of Dr, Hartnagel’s patients and a 
farmer’s wife. — Harriette L. Wilson, 
Berkshire, N. Y. : 


* * * 

Last night I read the December 3 issue 
ef American Agriculturist, the edition of 
your Second Annual Forum of Business 
and Agriculture, and hasten to send you 
‘My sincére congratulations. It is truly a 


wonderful is8ue.—Victor Emanuel, Chair- | 


man and President, Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., New. York, N. Y. 


The federal-state milk marketing orders were adopted by dairy farmers 
to been the sale of milk for manufacturing purposes when there was 
more milk than could be disposed of profitably in fluid markets. 





Too many of us have forgotten that fact. During the booming scarcity years, 
Mf it was only natural to forget, or to consciously banish from the mind, if need 

be, the harrowing memories of chaos and despair, of cut prices and cut-throat 
tactics that forced many of us to the very brink of bankruptcy back in the 30’s. 


The Wolf is Back at the Door 


But if human memory is short, the surplus milk problem is long . . . very long indeed. It 
is back with us again, and for the self-same reason—we are producing more milk than can be 
sold profitably in fluid markets! 


Once more the marketing orders are performing their intended mission . . . that of regulating 
and stabilizing the market . . . that of helping to prevent “manufacturing” milk from being 
forced into fluid channels at cut prices. 


4 


Yet Even Today We Have Dissenting Voices 


Yes, even today,—in spité of the last 11 years’ record of success—certain elements in our 
industry are seriously threatening the successful operation of the marketing orders. They 
are endangering the protective features of the whole marketing plan by their insistence 
upon too high prices for milk sold in manufacturing classifications. 


Prices too high for milk used in manufacturing, invite these dangers: 
1-cause handlers to refuse to accept producers’ milk; 
, 2-cause manufacturers to halt their operations, and 


A-thus throw a greater burden upon farmers’ cooperatives that have facilities 
for handling the milk, or; 


B-force the milk into fluid markets at cut prices. 


(it must be remembered that prices can be cut without actually selling the milk for less 
than the classified price. They can be cut by shaving the handling and/or the transportation 
charges. Either of which results in cheaper milk for the city distributor who can use this 
cut rate to undersell his competitors and thus break down the entire price structure.) 


There is only one workable answer to this pricing situation. That is to price milk going 
into manufactured products so that it can meet the competition of milk from other and 
lower-cost producing regions. 


Dairy farmers should think back to the grim days before we had marketing orders. They 
should make everyone understand that they want classification prices that will sell all their 
milk all the time, and not prices that will break the price structure . . . prices that will leave 
milk on the farm ... or prices that will wreck the marketing orders which have served 
all dairymen so well. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE ‘ 





ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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GLADLY 
GIVES 
YOu 


CONSULTATION and 
ADVICE on all FARM 


Wid eee 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED! 


GROWMORE service is CONTINUOUS, Personal 
Service — before planting, during growing season 
and at harvest time. If you have ANY seed prob- 
lem feel free to call on us and we'll do our best 
fo assist you. We are in a position to supply im- 
proved and better varieties of spring and winter 
grains, grass seed, forage crops and Hybrid corn, 
GROWMORE selected and adapted seeds are the 
best, hardy Northern grown, approved, recome 
mended varieties it is possible to obtain. 


BETTER CROPS, BIGGER YIELDS 
Always Assured... 


The Choice Of Progressive Farmers SINCE 1895 
See Your Local Growmore Representative Or WRITE DEP’T A-49 




















|~ ROBSONS cone 
HYBRID SWEET on 


Today, just 2 short years after its introduction, 
Seneca Chief is hailed by growers everywhere as 
the “best eating’ sweet corn ever developed. Ex- 
tensive tests have also found it best for freezing. 
Make the test yourself this year. You won't be 
sorry! Yellow kernels are narrow, deep, very 
sweet and tender. Lb. 95c; 5 Ibs. $3.45, 25¢ 


generous trial package............. 





Breeders and Growers 


bia of Quality Vegetable, Flower 
er and Farm Seeds 
ARDEN 
oe OBSON 25.52 
FARMS 


CATALOG BYE HALL, NEW YORK 


—HARRIS SEEDS 


You, Too, Can Grow Sweet Spanish 
THE LARGEST, MILDEST, SWEETEST ONION 


Delicious as early ‘‘green onions’’—Equally good for winter storing— 
Will keep for months if stored in a cool dry place—Resistant_ to 
thrips and adverse growing conditions. 


PLANTS FLOWN FROM TEXAS 











reach us by chartered plane the morning after they were ‘‘pulled.”’ 
An example of our efforts to give you the finest service together 
with seeds and plants of the highest quality. Fully described in 
our new catalog. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
If you’grow for Market, ask for our Market Gardeners’ 
and Florists’ Catalog. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
23 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 


—1950 CATALOG now ready 
WOT 


Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
ry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
colors the leading varieties of Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend's Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
dener and fruit grower should have this book. 
. ad A postal will bring your FREE COPY 
sow re ston TOWNSEND NURSERIES 
112 VINE STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 





ONION— 


SWEET SPANISH 
UTAH STRAIN 











Gruul Trees 


é Pr full ae top quality 
fruit in small spaces. Best 
Apple and Pear Varieties. 
Write for our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG in full color. Satis- | 
tet faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
216 MAIN STREET  DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Searce Protein 
Sy George Senutss 


HERE IS never enough food 
in the world to feed all the 
people adequately, nor any- 
where near enough feed to 

' produce the livestock needed 
to provide the world’s population with a 
diet approximating that enjoyed by the 
United States. While a large section 
of the world’s peo- 
ple and livestock 
are underfed in to- 
tal, a much larger 
part suffers from 
a lack of protein 
in, the; aiet.2. Dr 
Firman E. Bear of 
the New Jersey 
State College of 
Agriculture in a 
recent address 
said: “If the whole 
world ate in ac- 
cordance with our 
standards, not over 
one-third of its 2% 
billion people could be fed at present 
world production levels.” 

One of the distinguishing things 
about our diet as compared to most 
of the rest of the world is protein. 
Even in this country many people do 
not consume enough, and our protein 
“cushion” for livestock feeding would 
shrink to nearly nothing if all of our 
livestock were propérly fed. We are not 
going to attempt in this article to solve 
the world’s protein problem. We will, 
though, discuss some of the things that 
might be done on a farm to supply 
needed protein economically. 


More Nitrogen Needed 


The basic fact that cannot be ignored 
is that nitrogen is the basis of protein. 
In other words, the production of pro- 
tein on any farm is governed first of 
all by the nitrogen level being main- 
tained by the soil management pro- 
gram in effect. You might just as well 
try to make bread from stones as to 
try to produce protein without nitrogen. 


It is neither necessary nor econom- 
ically feasible to buy all the nitrogen 
necessary for the production of high 
yields of high protein crops. However, 
on the great majority of farms in the 
Northeast it is profitable to use more 
fertilizer nitrogen than is now being 
used. This would. not only increase 
yields in total but also maintain a 
somewhat higher protein content. 

There are a number of things that 
can be done to produce more protein 
on northeastern farms. The first and 
biggest single move is to get more 
legumes in our haylands and pastures. 
Alfalfa hay on the average analyzes 
about 15 per cent protein and timothy 
about 6.5 per cent. First year hay 
usually has a satisfactory legume con- 
tent, but after the first year on the 
average the legume content rapidly de- 
clines except with alfalfa on good al- 
falfa soils or ladino pastures that are 
properly managed and fertilized. Bet- 
ter management and fertilization will 
definitely prolong the life of the aver- 
age field of ladino or alfalfa. Ladino, 
though, is difficult to maintain when 
used solely for hay, and much of our 
land is not suitable for alfalfa. Birds- 
foot trefoil, we all hope, will prove a 
large part of the answer, but we could 
use to advantage a truly perennial red 
clover and perennial alsike. 








GEORGE SERVISS 


Cut Hay Early 


The next step to improve the protein 
situation on the average farm is to cut 
hay at an earlier stage of maturity. 
Early cut timothy contains about 9 per 
cent protein as compared to 6 per cent 
for late cut. Early cut red clover often 
contains 15 per cent of protein as 
compared to a probable low of 11 per 


cent for late cut. Many farmers have 
gone as far with early haying as the 
weather will permit, and will need to 
go into grass silage to make any fur- 
ther progress. There are many, though, 
who can definitely start haying earlier 
in many years. 

Varieties of the same crop differ in 
protein content. For instance, at Cor- 
nell in 1946 oat varieties under test 
varied in protein content from 12 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Penn State reports 
that experimental single cross hybrid 
corns grown in 1948 varied in protein 
content from 8.48 per cent to 14.13 per 
cent. Even greater extremes in corn: 
have been reported from other places, 
but this appears to be close to a normal 
range. Not a great deal of emphasis 
has been placed on protein content by 
plant breeders until very recent years. 
Now they and other scientists are not 
only studying the total protein content 
of new varieties, but also vitamin con- 
tent and other factors that might af- 
fect nutritional value. 

Nitrogen, as we stated earlier, is the 
basis of all protein. While varieties of 
a crop such as corn may differ some- 
what in their average protein content, 
the protein content of a single variety 
is also variable. Generally speaking, 
crops grown with an adequate supply 
of nitrogen will contain a higher per- 
centage of protein than the same var- 
ieties grown with insufficient nitrogen. 
In Illinois trials with an experimental 
high protein hybrid, the protein con- 
tent varied from 10.9 per cent to 17.2 
per cent. This was in direct correla- 
tion with the supply of nitrogen avail- 
able. In this case, it was fertilizer nit- 
rogen, but other work indicates it 
makes no difference to the crop wheth- 
er the nitrogen comes from legume 
sods, manures, commercial fertilizer or 
a combination of all three. 


Extra Value 


We are not advocating that we apply 
nitrogen in excess of the amount re- 
quired for maximum profitable yields, 
but if enough nitrogen is supplied from 
one source or another to obtain such 
yields, an additional benefit on any 
farm where the crop is being fed will 
be more protein. 

To sum the matter up, there is no 
question but what we can produce 
more of our protein requirements here 
in the Northeast economically if (1) 
we manage and fertilize our pastures 
and haylands to maintain a higher pro- 
portion of legumes to grass, (2) har- 
vest our hay crops earlier, and (3) pro- 
vide our non-legume crops with a 
more adequate supply of nitrogen for 
growth. Step number one—more le- 
gumes in our pastures and haylands— 
will contribute much toward a more 
adequate nitrogen supply, but fertilizer 
nitrogen is also important. From the 
long range point of view, one might 
add somewhat higher protein varieties, 
but we do not yet know how far in 
this direction it will be practical to go. 


—A.A.— 


USE “SUPER” 


One hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate used in a gutter will hold from 
3 to 5 pounds of nitrogen which at 
present prices is. worth around’ 80 
cents, according to Lester Smith of 
the Vermont Agricultural College. If 
superphosphate is not used, he adds, 


‘ about half of the 4 pounds of nitrogen 


per ton of manure will escape into the 
air. 

A load of manure where superphos- 
phate has been used in the gutter and 
where 10 pounds of muriate of potash 
have been spread on the top of the 
load is about equal to 100 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer analyzing 7-15-15. 
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The miracle o 


Ae of us in the livestock-meat industry know 
that meat is.appetizing, wholesome, satisfying. 
“It sticks to the ribs.”’ People like it. But per- 
haps we don’t all realize just what a miracle 
food meat really is. We know it’s good—but do 
we know how good it is for people . . . how 
important to the health of individuals, to the 
health of the nation? 


If you feed livestock or poultry you know the 
importance of protein in their ration. It’s just 
as important in the human diet. Proteins are 
known as the building blocks of the body. They 
build and renew the living cells in muscles, 
tissue and blood. 


Meat supplies the essential protein in a form 
that our bodies can use most readily. The most 
valuable protein foods—meat and poultry, milk, 
eggs and fish—all contain what are known as 
amino acids. There are 23 different amino acids. 
Ten of them are absolutely essential to human 
health. All ten are found in meat. Important 
vitamins, too, like riboflavin, niacin, thiamin... 
and “APF” (animal protein factor), the newly 
discovered, very important vitamin B,, that’s 
found only in animal products. 


Most of these new discoveries about the nutri- 
tional value of meat have been made in the past 
fifteen years. Credit goes to research scientists 
in the universities, in government. service and 
in the privatély financed laboratories of indus- 
try, such as Swift’s Research Laboratories. 


The more people we can tell the above facts, 
the better for all of us. First, the people who 
often eat meat and other protein foods regu- 
larly will be healthier. Next, with ample meat 
in their diet, they’ll get more benefit from the 
cereals, fruits and vegetables and other foods 
they eat. And, of course, the more meat that’s 
eaten, the better the demand for meat and the 
better the market for livestock. 


Swift & Company has often said, ‘Nutrition 
is our business.” It’s yours, too! So when you 
talk with your friends and neighbors, tell them 
these facts about ‘‘meat, the miracle food.’ We 
will continue to tell them, too, by our advertis- 
ing; and by passing along to them the findings 
of our Research Laboratories and Martha 
Logan Test Kitchens. 


Every livestock producer and meat packer 
has a vital public interest and a private per- 
sonal interest in promoting better nutrition in 
America. Let’s work together in promoting it! 
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“Gee, Country Cousin, 'tain't no joke... 
Old Nell’s afire. She's breathing smoke!” 
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Martha Logan Recipe fer 
PORK AND NOODLES 


(Yield: 5 servings) 
1 pound ground pork 4-oz. package noodles 
Tegg © 2 quarts boiling water 
Seasoning Y2 cup diced green pepper 
Flour I cup diced cooked rutabaga 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Combine pork, egg, and seasoning. Form into I-inch balls. 
Roll in flour. Brown in hot fat. Boil noodles in salted water 10 
minutes. Drain. Combine noodles, green pepper, and rutabaga. 
Place in greased 2-quart casserole. Place pork balls on top. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) about 40 minutes or until 
Pork is well done. 
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Where the Meat Goes... 


It’s a large country, this United .- 
States . . . with close to 150,- - 
000,000 people in it. They live 
on 5,859,169 farms and ranches, 
and in about 125,000 citiesand 
towns. Most of these millions , 
of people want meat. Last year 
they ate an average of 146 
pounds of it apiece. That adds 
up to over twenty billion pounds—to be dis- 

tributed all over the 2,977,128 square 
mile length-and-breadth of 
our country. 


That’s a man-size job. To 
handle it takes the services of 
over 4,000 meat packers (in- 
cluding Swift & Company) and 




















stock in the United States. The average 
1000-mile gap between where the livestock 





must be bridged. One end of our “bridge” 
reaches west of the Mississippi, where two- 
thirds of the meat animals are pro- 

duced. The other end reaches the 
markets to the east, where two- 
thirds of the meat is consumed. 


But that’s only one of the 
jobs we do. Another impor- 
tant one is to match up the ; 
nationwide supply against the nationwide 
demand. From day to day the numbers and 
grades of animals marketed vary greatly 
(which accounts largely for the day-to-day 
ups and downs in livestock prices). Also 
from area to area the“people’s meat prefer- 
ences vary greatly. In New York and Boston 
they want heavy beef cuts. Pork eaters in 
Los Angeles and Baltimore prefer the lighter, 
leaner cuts. And so it goes, all over the map. 
It’s an important part of our job to see that 
the various grades of meat and kinds of cuts 
go where there is the highest preference and 
most demand for them. Thus Swift & Com- 
pany renders a twofold service—both by 
bringing to consumers the kind of meat they 
want, and by bringing to producers the bene- 
fit of a nationwide demand. 


EM. Sieh ce 


Agricultural Research Dept. 






























Soda Bill Sez... 


is the good opinion he has.of himself. 


In life’s battle of brains, it is tough to be unarmed. 
You will never be broke as long as your earnings keep 


ahead of your yearnings. 





commercial slaughterers of live-. 


is produced and where the meat is eaten’ 











About the only opinion a man won’t change 
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Quotes of the Month 


“Every time a customer makes a purchase he casts 
a vote for or against a business. That vote deter- 
mines which business shall be small, which shall 
grow and which shall fail. There is only one way a 
business can survive in America—that is by win- 
ning the votes that are cast daily by the American 
buyer.”’ , : 
Paul F. Clark, President, John Hancock 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“You, a human being, cannot eat grass. But a cow 
or a sheep can, and they’!I turn the grass into many 
things you can eat and wear. There you have the 
fundamental reason why this country should go on 
maintaining its herds of livestock at the highest 
possible level.’ 

Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 


“No more real service can be rendered than by 
improving agriculture.”’ 
George Washington 





Farming as a Business 


H. B. Howell, Ext. Farm Management Specialist 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa __ i a 


Good farm planning antici- 
pates changes. It includes not 
only decision on how to use 
available resources—your 
land, labor, and capital to pro- 
duce an income— but also how 
to use the income after it is 
produced. 


Studies of records kept on 51 Iowa farms (160 
acres each) in 1948 reveal some fundamentals of 
successful farming: 

1) Production or volume of business is of first 
importance. The high 17 farms avera ged $14,000 
production per man; the low 17 farms only 
$7,800. 

2) The top farms used a combination of all 
resources—not just some of them—to get the 
greatest return. They fed enough grain to make 
efficient use of roughages; kept enough land in 
sod to maintain fertility; raised enough live- 
stock and crops to keep man power fully. em- 
ployed; had enough machinery to do the work 
efficiently. 


3) Good practices paid dividends. The best 
17 farms produced $177 worth of livestock for 
each $100 worth of feed fed, while the compar- 
able return was only $117 on the low 17 farms. 
Top farms averaged 87 bu. of corn per acre; 
low farms only 67 bu. Good practices can easily 
increase crop yields and feed returns by 20 per 
cent. : 

4) Farm records, such as used in this study, 
help measure results; show up weak spots and 
make a sound basis for planning ahead. Your 
state extension service can help you set up the 
proper kind of records for your farm or ranch. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





HZ. B. Howell 





Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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Growers all over America are making extra bushels of 
smooth, top grade potatoes with Armour’s Big Crop‘Fertil- 
izers because Armour’s supplies the nourishment potatoes 
need. You can always rely on Armour quality, backed by 
over half a century of plant food experience. Armour stands 
ready to serve the nation’s growers from 28 conveniently 
located plants. Order early—get the analyses you need 
from your Armour Agent now. 


kk kk 

Vertagreen —Armour’s complete, balanced 
plant food made especially for high-income 
crops. 

Double-Strength—More plant food units 
per bag at lower cost per unit with Big Crop 
high analysis double-strength fertilizers and 
Big Crop 45% SUPERPHOSPHATE, Save on 
handling, transportation, storage. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Make 
Every Acre 
Do Its 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 





Save Time... Save Labor... Save Crops 


witha PAPEC 
c FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


@ Handles both hay aod row crops. 
e@ It is quickly and easily changed 
over from one crop fo another. 

@ Eliminates all the heavy work. 

@ Only clean, twine-free feed goes 
into silo. 

@ Savings on twine alone during 
life of the machine offset the 





extra investment. 


@ Two models to choose from .. . 
Medel 151D for the average farm, 
Model 181 for farms where max- 
imum capacity is needed. 


See your Papec dealer or send your name to 

us for free booklet illustrating and describing Papec 
Forage Harvesters in detail. Papec Machine Co., 

39 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


‘PAPEC.:- 


CROP BLOWERS 
FEED MIXERS 


HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
HAMMER MILLS 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 








BROOKHAVEN 
SWEET CORN 


HEAVIEST YIELDING YELLOW HYBRID YET 


EVERY SWEET CORN GROWER SHOULD KNOW THIS NEW CORN 


Mail postcard today for test records, description and prices of this and our other 
money-making hybrids of outstanding merit. 


K. C. LIVERMORE BOX A HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 


/ 
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HH LOWLY plow was one of 
the first man-made contriv- 
ances designed to loosen up 
the soil, but people are still 
arguing about whether or 


' 


not one should be used. Poems have 


been written praising its part in the 
development of agriculture and world 
peace. Books have been written con- 
demning it as a waster of our precious 
top soil. Some men have made more 
money writing about plows than farm- 
ers have made using one, but the plow 
still does one of the biggest and most 
important jobs on Northeast farms. 
As yet few farmers have thrown their 
plows away for other methods of pre- 
paring the land. 


But how deep should different soils 
be plowed for various crops and how 
should they be fitted for best results? 
I have answers from dairy, poultry and 
crop farmers all across the Northeast, 
from men with as little as 31 acres to 
as much as 4,000. One man says: “The 
answers to most of your questions are 
obvious, but others are open to all-day 
discussion and much disagreement.” 
How right he is! 


First, I'll outline the plowing and 
fitting program followed by Edward C. 
Norton of Smith’s Basin, Washington 
County, New York. He.says plowing 
depth should vary from 5 inches for 
heavy clay to 8 inches for loam. oom 
plow from 5 to 6 inches for corn and 
oats, which gives me plenty of soft 
soil for the seeds and leaves the bot- 
tom firm so that it will hold moisture 
for the plants later in the season. For 
potatoes I plow 8 inches to have plen- 
ty of loose soil for hilling.” 


Fitting Without Plow 


When dairyman Norton fits land 
without plowing “it usually is on land 
that corn was on the year before. I 
use a cutaway harrow about twice over 
for a good job. Then I use a spring 
tooth harrow set medium depth with a 
smoothing drag hitched behind. This 
equipment makes a mellow seed bed for 
oats and grass seed mixture.” In fit- 
ting other land he “first plows in the 
fall so that winter freezing will mel- 
low up the soil. In the spring when it’s 
dry I disk it over once or twice to set 
back the weeds and grass. At planting 
time I disk again and then it’s ready 
for smoothing and packing, which I do 


What De 
You 
Shink 


By JIM HALL 





in keeping the organic matter as near 
the surface as possible so if I can break 
up the land in any other way but plow- 
ing I do so. This year I simply disk- 
harrowed a poultry range and planted 
beans. They did very well. In the past 
I have reseeded range to Ladino clover 
by the same method—no plowing.” 
Rose Brass of New Woodstock, New 
York, says: “Get the organic matter 
buried deep for better tilth and drain- 
age.” 

From Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts, comes word from a man who for- 
got to give me his name, that you 
should plow only if you cannot work 
in proper cover crops any other way. 
He claims that with the right soil, land 
can best be fitted using a disk or bog 
harrow, roller, spring tine harrow or 
cultivator and a split-log drag. He’d 
like to have for efficiency a ‘‘properly 
balanced, sure-cutting bog harrow, a 
tractor-size spring tine harrow to re- 
place the spike tooth harrow and log 
chain, a packer with seeding attach- 
ment for economy of seed, and a real 
ground-hugging disk harrow.” 


Most men who participated in this 
plow discussion with me are somewhere 
between the extremes related above. 
Otto A. Badger of the huge Mallory 
Farm at Farmington, Maine, likes to 
plow 10 inches deep for corn, potatoes 
and all crops ‘‘to make a good seed bed 
and bury weeds and grass.” He fits 
with a conventional disc and leveling 
harrow. 


Ellsworth Vonia at Corfu in Genesee 
County, New York, follows the same. 
fitting procedure as Mr. Badger, - but 
claims that 5 to 6 inches is deep enough 
to plow in the clay loam he has. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Vonia has only 31 acres 
of land and 26 head of stock, but had 
to buy only $42 worth of roughage last 
year. For five months, ending October 
15, 1948, his 18 milkers, out on pasture 
with his heifers, averaged 1,000 pounds 
a month without any barn feeding 
other than grain. 


Shaves Subsoil 


Another who leans toward deeper 
plowing is Jacob Miller, who has a 
235-acre dairy farm at Lockport, New 
York. His land is heavy clay with a 
clay bottom that is almost waterproof. 
He plows to the depth of his topsoil, 
8 ‘to 10 inches, and occasionally turns 


with a spring tooth harrow set light..over a thin shave of clay. He believes 


With a smoothing drag hitched behind.” 
Once over crossway of the way it was 

plowed usually is enough. Only then” 
do I consider the land ready for plant- 

ing.” 


Plow 16 Inches Deep? 


It is differences of opinion that make 
the world interesting. Hans Rogner of 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga County, New 
York, says: “Land should be plowed 
16 inches deep, but who can with the 
plows we have now?” Hans plows just 
as deep as he can with two 14-inch 
bottoms behind his Ford tractor and 
averages between 8 and 10 inches. His 
fitting is all done with an 1,100 pound 
disk but he wants to get a heavy Dear- 
born cultivator to “tear up all my pas- 
ture land.” 


At the other extreme in the “How 
Deep to Plow” scale is poultryman G. 
Gilman of North Fryeburg; Maine, who 
grows a big garden plus sweet corn 
and string beans for canning factories 
and retail trade. He told me: “TI believe 


that water may leave valuable plant 
food next to the clay subsoil that 
Should be turned up to be of use to the 
next crop. He says: ‘‘The clay bottom 
provides little under-drainage so we 
have to keep the land crowned and 
ditched out in order that the water may 
drain off. We have never used any tools 
other than plow, roller, cultipacker, 
disk and drag harrow. I think our soil 
is too heavy for a rototiller. To be sure 
of. any crop you must first have a good 
plowing job.” 

Over in Madison County, New York, 
Elbert R. Reeder of Hamilton says he 
thinks a rototiller is good. He also says 
he has a fair degree of success working 
up stubble for grain crops with either 
spring tooth or disk harrow. He plows 
8 inches for sod, goes over it enough 
times with a spring tooth to insure 
depth and mellowness, but finds that 
he occasionally has to use a planker or 
other lump crusher. Victor E. Close of 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut, always 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Bargammg Agency Holds 
[3th Annual Session 


HE DELEGATES to the 13th an- 

nual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Milk Producers Bargain- 
ing Agency, Inc. at Syracuse: 
1, Pledged the Agency to continue to 
fight for equality of income for farm- 
ers through their own efforts and their 
own cooperative associations. 


2. Resolved to support such prices for 
Class III milk as will ensure a market 
for all milk from all the producers ix: 
the New York milk shed and which will 
tend to stabilize the Class I-A price 
structure. 


3. Endorsed ‘‘Milk for Health” and the 
school lunch program. 


4. Declared that the manufacture or 
sale of margarine or other edible fats 
colored yellow should be prohibited by 
law. 


5. Urged more intensive advertising 
and sales effort to increase the use of 
dairy products in the,American diet. 


6. Objected to trade agreements with 
other nations that provide for imports, 
at reduction in tariffs, of dairy cattle 
and dairy products of which we already 
have a surplus. 


7. Determined to cooperate with any 
and all other farm groups who are will- 
ing to work with the Agency to study 
and attempt to solve cooperatively the 
economic problems which American 
farmers face. 


8. Empowered the Executive Commit- 
tee to take the same position at the 
coming hearing of the Class III pricing 
as it did in the January 1949 hearing. 

The Bargaining Agency’s position in 
last year’s hearing was: (1) that the 
manufacturing allowance in the Class 
III formula would be compensatory in 
accordance with evidence of. actual 
costs even if this resulted in an increase 
of the allowance; (2) that Class II-C 
(special cream area fluid cream) be 10 
cents higher than Class III; (3) that 
the base price be fixed on the basis 
of U.S.D.A. highest New York 92 score 
butter quotations the year around, in- 
stead of March through July. (At pres- 
ent the Boston cream price is used as 
the base for seven months of the year. ) 

The Executive Committee was au- 
_ thorized to take the position at the 
hearing that the 2 cent premium in the 
present formula may be reduced to not 
less than 1 cent if, in the Committee’s 
opinion, the hearing evidence justifies 
such reduction. 


Young Elected President 


James A. Young of Angelica, N. Y., 
was elected President of the Agency at 
the organization meeting of the 1950 
Board of Directors. Mr. Young, a well- 
known dairyman of Allegany County, 
represents the Konhokton Milk Produc- 
ers Cooperative Association Inc. of Co- 


hoeton, N. Y. Other Officers, all re-. 


elected, were: Leon A. Chapin, North 
Bangor, N. Y., vice president; A. D. 
Hakes, Pitcher, N. Y.; secretary; G. 
Lester Dumont, Malone, N. Y., treas- 
urer. 

Ernest Hartley of Osceola, Pa., was 
elected to the Board of Directors for 
one year to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Agency president, 
Frank E. Snyder of Liberty, Pa. Other 
directors elected or re-elected to full 
three year terms were: E. C. ‘Bardin, 
West Winfield, N. Y.; L. J. Stammer, 
Gouverneur, N. Y.; Stanley C. Ben- 
ham, Millbrook, N. Y.; George Cham- 
berlain, Ellisburg, N. Y.; G. Lester Du- 
mont, Malone, N. Y.; A. J. Ellsworth, 
South Montrose, Pa.; Ernest Hard, 
Manchester Depot, Vt.; Harold Wood- 
ard, Wellsburg, N. Y.; T. C. LaPorte, 
Ellenburg Depot, N. Y.; Robert Nelson, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Charles H. Baldwin was reappointed 
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executive secretary to carry out estab- 
lished policies of the Bargaining 
Agency, to see that each of the 52 co- 
operative organizations in the Agency 
ai: kept informed of what is being 
done or is to be done “to provide or- 
derly marketing of all milk and to as- 
sure the efficient farmers a living price 
for milk.” J 

Leon A. Chapin, vice-president of the 
Agency and president of the Dairy- 
men’s League, presided at the morning 
session and keynoted the theme of the 
Forum panel on “Surplus Milk” ar- 
ranged by Secretary Baldwin for the 
afternoon session. “Too many of us 
have forgotten that when this Agency 
was started, surplus milk was flooding 
fluid markets, breaking down prices, 
and finally bringing thousands of 
farms to the verge of bankruptcy,” 
Chapin declared. “We now have a sur- 
plus of milk over and above what the 
fluid markets require. It’s time to face 
facts. We must align farmers’ support 
for a program that will protect all 
dairymen from a disastrous breakdown 
of the whole milk-pricing structure.” 


Surplus Milk Forum 


During the Forum on “Surplus Milk” 
the 300 delegates and members heard 
from: Dr. Harry P. Young, Agency 
economist; E. A. Pool, assistant man- 
ager, Dairymen’s League sales depart- 
ment; Dr. E. E. Vial, economist, Milk 
Dealers Ass’n of Metropolitan New 
York; Jacob R. Pratt, president of 
Milk For Health; and two Cornell Uni- 
versity authorities, Dr. Kenneth L. 
Turk, head of animal husbandry de- 
partment, and Dr. L. C. Cunningham, 
professor of farm management. Fred 
A. Sexauer, former League president, 
was moderator. 

Dr. Vial pointed out that with the 
end of butter rationing, the decline of 
the use of pool milk as a source of fat 
for ice cream was phenomenal, drop- 
ping from 71% in 1943 to 48% in 1948. 
He said that re-pricing last spring re- 
versed the trend by bringing the mar- 
gin of cost of milk for ice cream to 
only 14c more than the cost of milk for 
butter. It had been 60c from 1941 to 
1948. In 1948, 514 pounds of pooled 
milk was used per gallon of ice cream, 
and in 1949 this increased to 12% 
pounds and the pool regained the dom- 
inant position as the source of fat.: 


Mr. Pool emphasized under-consump- 
tion, rather than over-production, and 
Mr. Pratt agreed and pointed out that 
other areas have forged ahead of New 
York in increasing consumption. “From 
1941 to 1946 consumption in Connecti- 
cut increased 51%; in Pittsburgh, 47%; 
and in Philadelphia, 60%,” Pratt said. 
“During this time the increase in New 
York was only 27%. In these same 
years, Connecticut’s population only in- 
creased 9% and New York’s 20%.” He 
attributed the increased consumption 
in these areas to the establishment in 
them of American Dairy Association 
and National Dairy Councils. “If we 
had similar councils in New York, we’d 
be selling 50 million more pounds of 


' Class I milk,” he declared. 


Dr. Turk claims that “the adoption 
of sound culling, feeding, and breeding 
practices in herd management on a 
greater number of farms will bring 
lower costs, a lower selling price and 
the consumption of more milk.” He 
feels that there is often over-emphasis 
on marketing as a cure-all for dairy- 
men’s troubles and that more could be 
gained if under practical farm condi- 
tions, with cows milked twice daily, 
producers aimed for goals of 11,000 to 
12,000 pounds of milk annually from 
Holsteins, Brown Swiss, and Ayrshires 

(Centinued on Page 19) 
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i ) Feed-to-milk 

VT conversion 
holds the secret 


Sluggish digestion or assimilation 
will undo the best of feeding... 
but good feed and roughage sel- 
dom prove to be “high cost” if 
the productive vigor of the ani- 
mal is constantly kept at a high 
level. 


New LOW COST Supplement 


The new economy Drum of Kow- 
Kare is real NEWS for owners of 
medium-to-large herds. It brings 
down the cost from 49¢ to 33¢ a 
pound for a build-up that sup- 
plies Drugs, Iron, Iodine, Cobalt, 
Calcium, Phosphorus and Vita- 
min D in this famed tonic-sup- 
plement. No excuse now to deny 
your hard-driven producers this 
invigorating aid. A week-a-month 
Kow-Kare program suffices in 
most cases. Freshening cows 
thrive best if fed Kow-Kare for a 
month before calving. 
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ANY size of Kow-Kare is an 
investment; not an expense. Your 
dealer has the size to fit your 
need. If not yet stocked with the 
Drum, he will get it quickly. Get 
aboard the Kow-Kare program 
now, for smoother-running pro- 
duction performance. 


NEW COW BOOK « 
Send now for 24-page illustrated 
treatise on common cow ailments 
and hints on profitable dairying. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Inc, 
LYNDONVILLE12, VERMONT 
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Erick 27 and 32" Edgers 





8 er 
Frick 20' Steel Trimmers 


GENUINE LADINO CLOVER SEED 


99% Pure including 5% Timothy and Alsike—care- 
fully recleaned to highest standard of quality—gooo 
germination. {! Ib.—$1.95; 5 Ib $9.50; 10 tbs.— 
$18.50; 20 ths.—$36.00. Prices postpaid. Check witb 
order or seed shipped C.0.D. Order NOW. 

FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 61, Archbold, Ohio 






Frick Sawmills, 
Built in 4 Sizes 


Are designed to cut and trim the most accurate 
umber and do it most rapidly, because they are pre- 
ision machines. Timken and Hyatt roller bearings, 
\djustable carriage trucks without end‘ play, set-works 
accurate to 1/32”, cut steel adjustable rack bars and 
similar features make Frick Sawmills the choice of 
sawyers and owners alike. 


Square-edged lumber means bigger 
profits. For this operation we suggest 
the Frick all-steel edger, built in two 
sizes, 27 and 32 inch, with 2 or 3 saws. 
Frick all-steel trimmers are built with 
2 saws, are 20 ft. long and are of welded 
construction. 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Units or 
heavy-duty tractors are ideal drives for 
this equipment. 

See your Frick Dealer today or visit 
the Frick Branch at Canandaigua and 
Amsterdam, N. Y., or the Frick Repre- 
sentative in Augusta, Maine. 


FRICK COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension nagneto and bracket assemblies. Promet 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Sav vou saw it in American Agriculturis?. 
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The WOODBOSS is 


cutting more wood at lower prices. 











AWD. 


Automatic 
recoil 


starter. 


14” $295.00 26” $315.00 
20” $305.00 _ f.o.b. N.C. 


POWER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


For 5 years the Woodboss has 
‘ been accepted by Woodsmen in 
all parts of the world, and is 
recognized as the most durable 
and efficient one-man saw on 

the market. 


NEW CANAAN, CT. 








New Hybrid Cocozelle 
Summer Squash 


Harris’ 


—HARRIS SEEDS 


Here is a new Hybrid Cocozelle Squash bred at Moreton Farm 
and available only from Harris’ 
EARLIER — MORE PRODUCTIVE 
and its attractive shape, good color and superior flavor will 

make it a profitable item for Market Gardeners. 

Well adapted to home gardens, too, because the bushy plants 
do not grow out of bounds. 

Hybrid Cocozelle is only one of the many Harris specialties 
bred for those qualities which make them 


BEST FOR THE NORTH 
Send For Our Free Catalog Today 


If you grow for Market, ask for our Market Gardeners’ and 





It is 


Florists’ Price List. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
24 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 


— 1950 CATALOG now ready 








ON YOUR 
MIND? 


| Choosing the silo that’s the best 
investment for you isn’t easy. 
There is a difference in silos — 
that’s why we manufacture four 
different varieties, the four prov- 
en types in wood and tile. 
We'll help — by giving you all 
the facts, without pressure, prej- 
udice or obligation. You’ll be 
able to choose the silo that best 
fits your location, feeding pro- 

| gram and pocketbook. We think 
you’ll want a Craine. We’re glad 
to help you, whether you buy 

| from us or not. You can’t lose on 


this offer! 


Craine, Inc., 1i0 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 







i CRAINES THE NAME 
SS 


Drop us a Jine. 
Just say ‘Send a 
Craineman with all 


the facts.”’ Doit now. 
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Ordinary Kinds 


Hybrid vigor makes 
the plants grow fast- 
er, bear earlier and 
for a longer season. 
Better quality too! 
Smooth, Round, Scarlet-Red and Delicious 
Thick-meated heavy fruits (141b. or more each), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonderful 
for salads, canning and every family use—profit- 
able to grow for market. Excels on stakes or grown 
naturally. Offer good for limited time only —send 
stamp for postage and we’llmail you 10 seeds FREE. 
Or, to have more plants: 30 seeds 85c; 100 seeds $1. 
Also Free W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee 645 Burpee Building 
Seed Catalog Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 










We grow the stock we sell 
en our 600 acres in Dans- 
ville; hardy stock that with- 
stands extreme climatic con- 
ditions. Better roots; strong, 
; straight tops. Priced right. 
Send for big FREE Color Catalog of Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, Peach & Plum 
Trees, Berries, Grapes, Shrubs 
& Roses. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 
16 Circle Road, Dansville, N. Y. 










ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


STRAWBERRIES 


Fairland, an excellent new standard 
variety; Superfection, anew ever- 
bearing - best introduced to date; 


also other new varieties and lead- 
ing standard sorts. Write today for 
FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
catalog, offeringa complete line of 
roses. trees, shrubs and vines at 
P attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultural data. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 20 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 











SURPLUS SALE 
LAUSON GAS ENGINE . 


I'm H.P. air cooled, guaranteed running order, including 
carburetor, tank for pumping water and other farm 
jobs, reg. $104.50, while they last $33.00. Send for 
literature. 


ENNIS SUPPLY CO. 


324 First St. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


—MAMMOTH CLOVER— 


$28.30 per bu.—A. special lot of sound quality seed, 
slightly mixed with other Clovers. Alsike and Clover 
Mixture $23.80 per bu. Medium Red Clover—Alfalfa— 
Certified Ladino Clover, highest quality newcrop tested 
seeds direct to you at lowest producing section prices. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list. 

FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 161, Archbold, Ohio 
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Is it a fact that Clinton and Mohawk 


oats are losing their disease resistance? 

It is not so much a question of losing 
disease resistance as it is of being sub- 
ject to a relatively new rust, or at 
least a rust which has not given much 
trouble until recent years. 

The search continues for better oat 
varieties, 


Is there a better barley than Wisconsir 
"38" to grow along with oats? 

There is a new variety from which 
some seed will be available this spring. 
It is called ‘Moore.’ Some tests have 
shown that it out-yields both Alpha 
and Wisconsin “38.” 

It is a smooth-awned spring barley 
which matures about -the same time 
as Wisconsin ‘38’. However, it does 
have a stiffer straw. 


We would like information on churn- 
ing butter. The product we get lacks firm- 
ness. If more people knew how to make 
good butter, oleo would be no competi- 
tor on the farm. 

Failure to control temperature is 
probably the chief cause of poor but- 
ter. Here are a few hints that may 
help. There are two ways to handle 
cream. One is to pasteurize it at 145° 
to 150° F. for 30 minutes, then cool it 
to 50° or lower and churn it the next 


morning. The other procedure is to hold 
it at 60° to 75° F. for 12 to 16 hours to 
ripen. When the cream is mildly sour, 
cool it at 48° to 50° in summer or 
50° to 55° in winter. Hold it there for 
2 or 3 hours and then churn it. 

During churning, when the butter 
granules are half the size of a kernel 
of corn (which ordinarily would take 
from 20 to 35 minutes) draw off the 
buttermilk and add an equal amount of 
water at the same temperature and 
operate the churn for about 2 minutes. 
Then drain, salt, and work. 


How much plant food must a fertilizer 
have before it is rated as ‘high analysis’? 

20%. For example, a 5-10-5 will just 
get under the wire. 


1 have a swamp and would like to sell 
peat moss from it. | would appreciate any 
information you can give. 

Usually peat moss is marketed by 
large concerns, partially because the 
equipment needed is pretty expensive 
unless one is in business in a large way. 


If any reader has had experience in’ 
taking peat from a swamp to use on 
his own farm or to sell to nearby neigh- 
bors or to market commercially, we 
would appreciate any information so 
that we can pass it along to other 
readers. 


FARM PROSPECTS 
IN 1950 


ing more products, you do so by follow- 
ing your products closer to the consum- 
er. In other words, you perform some 
of the marketing services which you 
normally would hire done. An excellent 
example would be selling eggs direct to 
the consumer, either at his door or at 
a roadside stand. 


6. Consider outside means of increas- 
ing your income. These may include do- 
ing more custom work on farms of 
your neighbors. It might include some 
part-time outside job. 

7. Support your farm‘ organizations. 
As our whole economy, including agri- 
culture, becomes more complex, organ- 
izations become more essential. 
Through them, farmers can accomplish 
what they cannot possibly accomplish 
alone. 


8. Keep informed. This can be done 
by reading a farm paper such as 
American Agriculturist, keeping in 
touch with farm organizations and at- 
tending meetings. 

9. Order farm supplies early. One 
shortage that you are certain to run 
into is in some grass and legume seeds. 
The total supply of these seeds is 11% 
below average, and prices will certain- 
ly be higher than they were a year ago. 
Timothy seed is unusually short; al- 
falfa is more nearly adequate; red 
clover supply is about 25% below last 
year; Ladino and birdsfoot trefoil are 
in fair supply but will not meet the 
heavy demand. 

Fertilizer will be more plentiful than 
it has been in recent years, but there 
is still a possibility that you will run 
into a shortage of some materials if 
you wait until planting time before 
ordering. 

Here are a few further suggestions 
which apply to particular enterprises: 


DAIRYMEN can well consider fur- 
ther improvement of roughage and 
pastures; give unusual attention to be 
sure that only the best heifer calves 
are raised. ~ 

‘FRUIT GROWERS should make new 
plantings with caution and should be 
absolutely certain that the soil and lo- 
cation for new plantings are favorable. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Particularly with apples, it would ap- 
pear that merchandising, such as per- 
formed by the New York and New 
England Apple Institute, could, if well 
supported, bring unusually high divi- 
dends. 

Nineteen-fifty will be another year 
when careful planning will pay  divi- 
dends. In general, operate conserva- 
tively, watch debts, cut costs and be 
ready to make quick changes to meet 
new conditions. 


POTATO GROWERS will need to re- 
duce further the production cost per 
bushel and to develop dependable mar- 
kets. 


POULTRYMEN will find that top- 
quality chicks are an even better in- 
vestment than usual, that early pullets 
(started before February 1) will be 
most profitable, and that reliable mar- 
ket. outlets will become more impor- 


tant. ie soe 


CORRECTION 


On page 11 of the December 17 issue 
in the account of winners at the Inter- 
national Dairy Show, McDonald Farms 
Ideal Mars was listed as belonging to 
McDonald Farms. This animal has been 
with the McDonald Farms show herd 
for two years but is owned by Clarence 
J. Marsh of Marsh Farms, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 
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Conc. 1940, King Features Syndicate, Inc World rights reserved 


‘I wish you'd be satisfied to just 
let me enjoy it witheut under- 
standing it!’ 











Allis-Chalmers 


67D 


demonstrates 
new 
earth-gripping 
fraction 






More than any development since 
Allis-Chalmers introduced the first tractor 

with rubber tires in 1932, the hydraulic Traction Booster 
increases the usefulness and pulling power of the farm tractor. 


Its 4-cylinder hydraulic pump mechanism automatically 
shifts weight to the rear wheels as the load increases. The 
WD’s quick-mounted plow, with two full 16-inch bottoms at 
your control, bites deep and stays deep. Mounted listers are 
also operated by the WD hydraulic Traction Booster system. 


The WD actually gives new meaning to the word “tractor.” 

Not only does it pull...the WD boosts traction when you need 

it. Adjusts its own rear wheel spacing with engine power. 

Lifts and lowers implements. Operates power take-off and 

belt-driven machines...and through its new two-clutch system, 

controls the power take-off driven machines independent of 
“ forward travel. 


Here is down-to-earth power for your family farm. It’s 
years ahead. It’s priced sensibly. It’s Allis-Chalmers! 


RELAX! 
let WD engine power do it 


POWER-ADJUSTED WHEEL SPACING — 
uses power of the engine to change rear 
wheel width. 

Seventeen new features include new hydrau- 
lic Traction Booster, Touch Hydraulic System, 
Two-Clutch Power Control, hydraulic comfort 
seat, light-pressure foot brakes, low-pitch 
muffler. 

WIDE-ADJUSTABLE front axle, dual or 

-gingle front wheels available. 





TRACTOR DIVISION 


e MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


The National Farm and Heme Hour with Everett Mitchell 
Every Saturday ... Every NBC Station. 


4% 
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BIG 
RUGGED 
Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs, Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns. Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Send for free catalog. 

+ M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 












Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


Wh. Leghorns -- Red Rock Crosses 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 


14 


HALL BROTHERS SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS PULLETS 


Nou almost automatically help yourself to 
bigger egg money when you order Sex-Linked Hallcross 
Pullets ... and here’s why! Sex-Linked Hallcross pullets 
have proved themselves without any question as consistent 
high egg producers. They hold the all-time high record for 
Crossbreds both for pen and for individual birds. At the 
Maine Egg Laying Contest, the Sex-Linked Hallcross Pullet 
pen laid 16.11 more eggs per hen than the average of all 
pullets entered in the standard test. 

And here’s something that really puts the bite in these 
record figures and shows that you will get the same high 
results! The Sex-Linked Hallcross pullets that established 
these records were not special hand-picked birds; they were 
“run of the mill” chicks ... the same as we ship to our 
customers every day ... no pedigrees,. no records — only 
brief trapnesting. 

Does it make sense to order anything else when these 


proved winners are available? 
RIGHT NOW! 
We hatch chicks from 6 PURE- 
BREEDS and 4 HALLCROSS... 
every chick with a bred-in profit 
record of proved layers on both 
sides. 10,000 Hall customers 
every year expect and get more 
eggs and more profits. 

See your Hall dealer today or 
write direct for catalog and prices.- 
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WHITE LEGHORNS 


ARSHALLS::: 
ONEY- MAKERS: 
‘Selected Shaint . Garm Proven! 


— Chicks — 





25 years. Inherent health, 






Bred for high egg production 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


Bred for quick broiler profits 
Special Savings on 
Red Rock Cockerels 


Write for free catalog, prices. 
and full information 






acclaim of poultrymen everywhere. 







Express. Write for Prices and Literature. 












reactors.) 
Leghorns, R. 1b. 





B Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 





for price list and delivery dates. 
FAIRPORT HATCHERY 
BOX 40, 


Fairport, New 


HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY, INC. Box 59 Wallingford, Conn. 





Ke ett NE W HAMPSHIRES 
Be Vasa anes | 
in The Power Of An Ideal 
And Rigid Breeding 
La Made Christie’s spizzerinktum 


AND POULTRY 







as. “The Birds With A Mission” 


@ Christie’s Spizzerinktum_ Chicks have set the 
pace on the American poultry tract for more than 
stamina, livability, fast 
growth and production of superior meat and large 
brown eggs of matchless hatchability have earned 
for the name Christie’s Spizzerinktum Chicks the 


NEW HAMPSHIRES—BARRED ROCKS. Hatch- 
ing Eggs and Chicks by Air Freight, Parcel Post or 


CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 


FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks trom pullorum tested breeders (no 
Bred for meat and egg’ production. 








White 


Reds, New Hampshires, Rock-Red and 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 


FARM 
r 


York 






How to Open Henhouse 
Windows the Easy Way 


M R. E. G. Fry of Babylon, Long Is- 

land, spends little time raising or 
lowering the 96 windows in the front 
wall of his 480 ft. long poultry house. 
He raises or lowers the windows in 
large groups, all at one time, with a 
long shaft operated by a hand crank. 
The long shaft, which is made of iron 
pipe, is hung in wood bearings above 
the line of double hung windows. A 
light chain is attached to the shaft just 
over each window, with an end of the 





Mr. Fry opens or closes a whole line of 
windows by turning the crank. The crank 
is geared down from the window shaft 
j by bicycle chain and sprockets. 


Shaft, wood. block bearings and pulley 

arrangement necessary for raising or low- 

ering both sashes of a double-hung 
window. 


chain fastened to the top of each sash. 
Cranking the shaft one direction opens 
both sashes, and cranking the other 
direction closes them.—Paul Hoff. 

— AA, — 


AUTOMATIC MASH 
FEEDERS 


By L. E. WEAVER 


UTOMATIC mash feeders have 
come into use in a hurry. They were 
almost unknown two years ago, and 
yet in October I had a letter from Gil 


Eddy, the genial agent who sells one of 


the numerous makes of automatic 
feeders, and up to that time he had 
sold 53. Iam sure that agents for other 
makes have been making sales also, so 
that by this time a lot of people here 
in the Northeast have had a good 
chance to try them out. 


How are they working out? I have 
talked with perhaps five or six users, 
and have found them all well pleased 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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HIGH PRODUCING 





NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Plenty of eggs— 

quick meat, too— 

in Hubbard’s Pedigreed 
Strain... 


22 years of Pedigree-Breeding have 
fixed in this high producing strain dual 
profit making characteristics. You get 
more eggs —more meat — in minimum 
feeding time. 

Take no chances. Try Hubbard’s New 
Hampshires and compare them with 
other chicks. 30-day satisfaction guar- 
antee. Chicks are U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Clean. Sexed and cross-breds 
available. Be sure to write for 


FREE CATALOG 
Address Hubbard Farms, Box 20, 
Walpole, N. H. » Phone: Walpole 78 
Branch hatchery, Lancaster, Pa. 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


PERRET IRIE MN LAE SRT 









LARGE LAYING LEGHORNS 
RICE BROTHERS| 






Egg and Apple 
Farm 











U. S. Certified 
Pullorum Clean 









BABY CHICKS 
HATCHING EGGS 
STARTED PULLETS 












Write today for our new 
folder and price list. 


Phone 81 F 12 


A | 
PULL ti ea 












Bred to give your maximum results in egg or 
meat production. Chapman Chicks inherit high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good meat 
quality, and steady production of large eggs. 
All breeders on our own farms—N.Y.-U.S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN. 
White Leghorns, New Hampshires. Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked) Crosses 
Order Chapman Chicks early. Write for folder 
and prices today! 

CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St. Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


mt Syd) 
Bred for heavy egg production, they also make fast 
feathering, rapid growing broilers. A contest proven, 
nrogeny-test bred strain. 
VANCREST SEX-LINKS (Hamp-Rocks) 

Our production-bred New Hampshires in this popular 
cross give etter feathering, more uniform early 
maturity, and goed livability, beside the heavy pro- 
duction of large eggs and large body size you expect 
from Sex-Links. 
All Chicks from our own Pullorum Clean 

breeders. 

Write today for free tolder and prices. 
VANCREST FARM, Box A, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


eee 
KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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with results. Some were enthusiastic, 
but the others, it seemed to me, were 
inclined to wait a little longer to see 
what might happen before giving an 
unqualified endorsement. Of course you 
can always find a few flaws if you are 
looking for them, and I heard about 
them too, but nothing very serious. If 
any readers have found something in 
the way of “don’ts” and “‘do’s” or short 
cuts that save time or tempers, and 
would like to pass them on to others, 
we can put them in this column if you 
will send them to us. 


Now I would like to put in a quota- 
tion from that letter from Gilbert 
Eddy: 

“You mention that on hens they ate 
no more, died no more and body weight 
was the same and eggs were the same. 
But Lee, you left out on the feed sav- 
ing. Glenn Bressler said on broilers he 
saved one-third pound on a one-pound 
bird, or one pound of feed on a three- 
pound bird. So feed at 5c per pound on 
10,000 birds would Save him $500 plus 
time and labor saving.” 


Glenn Bressler is the man from Penn 
State who ran a lot of tests with auto- 
matic feeders and told us about his re- 
sults last summer at the poultrymen’s 
get-together at Cornell. 


—=s AvAs — 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
EGG CELLAR DAMP 


The biggest factor in maintaining 

gg quality is relative humidity. What 
‘is relative humidity? Well, for our 
purpose, it is just the amount of mois- 
ture in the air at a given temperature. 
It is measured in per cent. For the 
storage of eggs, it is ideal to have a 
relative humidity of 75 per cent. 


How can we obtain a relative hum- 
idity of 75 per cent? There are about 
three different ways we can provide 
the proper amount. The simplest and 
least expensive way is to just dump 
water on the egg cellar floor. This does 
the job but is somewhat messy. Some 
sort of rack has to be placed on the 
floor to keep cases out of the water. 


Another method would be to provide 
a sprinkling system along the wall. 
This can be done by drilling holes 
about every three inches in a pipe. The 
pipe should be placed along the wall 
near the ceiling. As water runs 
through the pipe, it would trickle out 
the holes and run down the wall. A wet 
wall would give ample evaporating 
surface. 


A third way to provide 75 per cent 
humidity would be to install an auto- 
matic humidifier. They are somewhat 
costly but do a nice job..Some poultry- 
men have taken humidifiers from dis- 
carded incubators and installed them 
in their egg cellars. They do a good 
job and the cost is very low. 

—k. C. Baker 


SUNNY BROOK 


This is our 30th year in the business of raising Sunnybrook Baby Chicks are the outstanding buy 





baby chicks. Despite wars and depressions, each for 1950. Why take any more chances? Do as thou- 
year has been better than the year before. Today, sands are doing right now—buy Sunnybrook Chicks 
we can truthfully say, there are no finer baby and play safe. Send us your order today to insure 
chicks on the market—regardless of price—than delivery on the date you want them. Let us send 
Sunnybrook Chicks. Our customers say it is amaz- you our latest picture folder—it tells the story of 
ing what exceptionally high quality chicks we pro- Sunnybrook without a lot of unnecessary reading. 


duce at such low prices. That is one reason why Drop us a card or phone us. Do it now!! 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean Breeders — of course. 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


BABY CHICKS — STARTED PULLETS — CAPONS 
A. HOWARD FINGAR — Owner-Manager 


BOX 6 PHONE 8-1611 HUDSON, N. Y:. 
PINE TOP 0. P. SIRED CHICKS 


TRAPNEST-PEDIGREED PARENT STOCK 8!) 4‘) (1) 


Let me send you_our big catalog deseribing Pine Top’s 
R.O.P. work in U. S. Approved New Hampshires, White oer yy eT S oo 
Rocks, Barred; Rocks, R. I. Reds and White Leghorns. 
Tells how others make more profits with Pine Top Chicks. 


9 Send postcard today. I’ll also send 
J T S FREE latest baby chick prices and details of 


re our money-saving early order discount. 
Robert Alluisi, Mar. 


Manchester, N. H. 
PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS,  “@"anetc 


— A.A. — 
Dry litter, protected waterers, 
screened roosts, and good ventilation 
of poultry buildings are important in 
keeping coccidiosis under control. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA. 


DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well, 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 





























Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according! 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 





At last a strain: of dual-purpose, meat and eee pro- 
ducing, pedigreed (U.S.) R.O.P. 
New Hampshires, with no broodiness! 
Send for free circular telling about 
this money-making strain. Vigorous 
day-old chicks. Mass. (U.S.) Pul- 
lorum Clean and Approved. Box A-10 


Gr™M — 4K. SELDEN, Prop. Andover; Mass. 










Breeders vaccinated for New Casiie—sattte 
faction assured with every order—Write far 


Our 37th year of Breeding Juniata Leghorns. Bred catalog, new prices. 
for size, type & egg production. Write for our 


large, Gatae showing actual photos of our farm & A. E, DANISH 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, Richfield, Pa. Route 3 Troy, N x 
’ a . 


“How do |} now you’re not count- 
ing girls instead of sheep?” 
Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 
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Beacon arm p oto" lowing an experimental group 
of chicks under a new type of radiant brooder being tested. 


* BetterFeath ering Too, With’ 


BEACON COMPLETE STARTER 


Those first few weeks are all-important. That’s why so neny 
‘ poultrymen insist on the Star Package — Beacon Complete 
Starter. It will help your chicks have better feathering — does 
not promote cannibalism — and builds hard flesh along the 
keel and on the breast. That’s because Beacon Complete 
Starter is a proven formula which helps build big bodies and 
sturdy legs. Has high biological efficiency — guaranteed not 
less than 25% protein — not more than 414% fibre. It’s an 
economical ration, too—takes Jess 1950 Beacon Starter to 
produce A-1 results. 





» 


WHAT ONE BEACON USER SAYS... 


Records show that 9 to 12 week old birds of many Beacon users average 
less than 3 pounds of feed per pound of meat at weights of 4 pounds and 
over, per bird For instance: Beacon user Harold C. 
Wilson of Lewes, Delaware, writes, “Our pounds of 

feed were 2.80 per pound of meat. We have been 
using Beacon Feed ever since we started growing 

chickens and think there is no better feed on the 
market.” 


x 






AFTER BEACON STARTER... 


After Beacon Complete Starter has produced its 
fine results—keep up the all-star performance. 
For BROILERS make it Beacon Broiler Feed 
at 6 weeks. For future LAYERS, add grain 
at 7 weeks (50-50 grain and mash at 8-9 
weeks) — and the Beacon 70/30 Feeding 


Plan after the 12th week. Reach for the K -+K + Stars 


at your Beacon Dealer’s. (Green 
stars on Sulfaquinoxaline feed bags.) 





MILLING 


co. INC. 
CAYUGA, N. Y. 





* 
aS 


FOR extra FOR more 
EGGS MEAT 


E.H. Wene BIG EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Top quality chicks mean top profits. 
Order now. Wene’s breeding stock has 
been constantly improved for over 25 years. 


U.S.—N.J. APPROVED PULLORUM CLEAN 


4 


ore aoenee VALUES! NEW LOW PRICES or 
LITY. BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS 
iv Feary pier with every 100. «t order «s booked 
before February (5. Immediate. shipments. Thousands 
weekly. All breeds. Sexed chicks at ail times. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for price list and full par- 
ticulars. Don’t delay. Write now 
MT, HEALTHY HATCHERIES DEP’T Ap 
MT. HEALTHY OHIO 





‘Thor-0-Bred és 


CHICKS 





EGGS — BROILERS — ROASTERS 


POULTRYMEN—Eleven pure breeds 
and cross breeds to select from. New- 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 
Leghorns and_ other _ profit- making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum 
_ Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 
‘Hatches every week, Write today for 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’s Hatchery 
210 Nerthampton Buffalo 8, New Yerk 


es Vee oe a aaa 


ht SIRED PULLETS for maximum ieee 


30% Wene Breeders are R.O.P. Sired.) 


WRITE TODAY for free Folder and «Price List 


WENE CHICK FARMS BOX A-7 
VINELAND NW. J. 





BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 
POULTS AT THEIR BEST. 
LOWEST PRICES. CIRCULAR. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 


Box A Washingtonville, Pa. 





How to Use Poultry 
e e@ 
Disease Laboratories 
By P. P. LEVINE 
MIE decentralization of poul- 
try disease diagnostic facili- 
ties in the last three years 
has made New York State 
one of the foremost in the 
country from the standpoint of speedy 
diagnoses in poultry flocks. There are 
still a considerable number of New 
York poultrymen who are not familiar 
with the services that are rendered by 
these laboratories. For the information 
of such people the following facts are 
recorded: 
Loeation . 

At the present time there are four 
poultry disease laboratories in opera- 
tion in different parts of the state. One 
laboratory is located at East Aurora, 
N. Y., in Erie County (telephone East 
Aurora 1265). Dr. Saul Narotsky is in 
charge. The second laboratory is at 
Ithaca, N. Y., in Tompkins County, 
at the Veterinary College (telephone 
Ithaca 485211, extension 3936) under 
the: direction» of »Dr, 7 P: Pe. levine. A: 
third laboratory is located at 88-90 
Prince St., Kingston, N. Y., in Ulster 


County (telephone Kingston 3415). Dr.. 


C. I. Angstrom is the pathologist in 
charge. The fourth laboratory is in 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., under 
the direction of Dr. K. F. Hilbert (tele- 
phone Farmingdale 21). 

A fifth laboratory is under construc- 
tion at the present time and will be 
ready in about two months. This new 
laboratory is being located in Oneonta, 
IND Ye, Otseso, County. Dr: 
Sylstra will be in charge. 


Purposes 


Briefly, the functions of these labora- 
tories are three-fold: first, they make 
diagnoses of poultry diseases on ma- 
terial submitted for examination; sec- 
ond, the laboratory serves as a center 


for disseminating information on the 


control of poultry diseases in the area. 
This is done through the local press, 
radio, leaflets, letters, and by partici- 
pation of the pathologist in extension 
meetings held in cooperation with the 
county agents. The third purpose of 
these laboratories is to serve as a 
means for the testing of disease-control 
procedures in the field. The pathologists 
in these laboratories are equipped with 
cars so that in event of an emergency 
or some unusual situation, a trip to the 
trouble zone could be made by the 
pathologist. 
Sending Specimens 

The greatest benefits will be derived 
from these laboratories only if they are 
used properly. For instance, if a poul- 
tryman contemplates making a trip to 
the laboratory with specimens, he 
should telephone before he leaves his 
farm to see whether the pathologist will 
be in at the time he arrives and to find 
out what material he should bring with 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 


“You'll have to move, dear.” 


Anthony , 
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WHITE“ a0(K 


B chicks 18, % 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are trom our own breeders. 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are «famous tor Rapid 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs. 

TOLMAN CHICKS get 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years of pro- 
gressive breeding—their 
rugged health and 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
in our open front houses. 
Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE, 

















Freese THE Senin ONE 
TO LMAN ROCKLAND 


& SONS,.INC. 


REASONS 
TO BUY 


RICHQUALITY 
CHICKS 


» 1s HIGH EGG PRODUCTION — 
years of careful, scientific pasate 
behind Richquality chicks. 

» 2. PULLORUM CLEAN — the highest 
rating by New York Poultry Im- 
provement Board. 

> 3. PROMPT DELIVERY — every chick 
delivered when promised last year. 
4. NEWCASTLE VACCINATED — all 

» stock vaccinated against Newcastle 
disease. 

» 5. UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY — all 
chicks are from eggs produced on 
the Rich Farms. 

WHITE LEGHORNS RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Write For Free Catalog 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
Hobart, N. Y. 





So. are hatched 
ty in our own incu- 
bators and are from 
our own blood - tested 
breeders. Write for our 
free catalog and learn why 

it pays to “Sound Your Z.” 


POULTRY FARM 


(Scho. Co.) New York 
Phone: West Berne‘ 327 


| LEGHORNS 

| IBARRED CROSS athe 
REDS 

Pore 


ZIMMER’S 


Gallupville 
| 8 Peters 


Sh dN A 


| at 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


TESTED BY OFFICIAL TUBE AGGLUTINATION 
Tues. & Thurs. Write for Free 
Photo Catalog or ORDER 





METHOD Hatches 
‘illustrated 16-page actual 


DIRECT FROM AD. Non-Sexed Pits. Ckls. 
LEISTER’S UTILITY per 100 oer 100 oer (00 
MATING White Leghorns $13.00 $26.00 ~ $3.00 
$}SUPER MATED Wh. Leg. 14.00 28.00 3.00 
| Bar. or Wh. Rocks......... 15.00 22.00 12.00 


AAA Kock Hamp Cross.... 15.00 23.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires ....... {7.00 24.00 (2.00 
Heavy Mixed $11-100. ASSORTED BROILER CHICKS 
$3-100. Cash or C.0.D. Delivery Sexiny guar. 959% 
ACKUL AEB: Safe arrival guaranteed. e 
>. a 


P Leister Hatchery, Box A McAlisterville, 





pa i Ss SESE SRG ORL ISU DEI ARE IE CRE, 


SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 

; HEAVY BREEDS 

from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 

egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 

for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS,’ 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 

BOX AA Rt. McALISTERVILLE, PA, 





rr rn 

Uaeeauine EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben- 
Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits, Free Catalog. Ehenwood Farm, Box B-30, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


ee 
TURKEYS—Genuine Broad Breasted Bronzs, improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 


Write: KLINE’ TURKEY PLA 
ES A iadisecet. Ant. 


wood 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
him. Bringing specimens to the labora- 
tory in a car is the best possible way 
of submitting material for diagnosis. 
The pathologist then can confer with 
the poultryman and get all of the 
essential points in the history of the 
case. 

If a trip to the laboratory is impos- 
sible, then specimens may be shipped to 
the laboratory. Typically-affected live 
birds should be shipped-to the labora- 
tory express prepaid. Various types of 
containers may be used, 
crates, cartons that have been properly 
ventilated, orange boxes, and similar 
types of shipping containers. At least 
two or three live birds should be in- 
cluded in every shipment. At the same 
time a letter should accompany the 
shipment outlining in detail the history 
of the case. This should include the 
number in the flock, the age of the 
birds, the time when the disease first 
appeared, the mortality or the number 
of birds sick, the symptoms of the 
sick birds, effect on egg production, 
rapidity of spread, and any other perti- 
nent information. Of special importance 
at this time is to include information 
on whether birds have been vaccinated 
against Newcastle disease and pox and 
iaryngo tracheitis or have been immun- 
ized against infectious bronchitis. 


un 































tncrease your poultry income  hy- 
raising chicks that will give greater 
egg production with low feed intake. 
Years of trapnest and progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 
. Strong Chicks, Good Livability, Large-type. and High 
production of big chalk-white eggs. 

10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Red-Rock Crosses also available. Order Chicks early. 
Write for descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y. 


NEW BROAD BREAST MEATY 
GARRISON CROSS 


Gives More WEIGHT 
MORE MEAT 


Don’t buy ANY chicks until 
you get my big new cata- 
log. Get facts about amaz- 
ing broad breasted Cornish 
Hampshires and Cornish 
White Rocks and_ other 
GARRISON CROSS breeds 
that yield by far the most 
luscious'tender meat. Early 
feathering and EXTRA rapid 
growth result from Garrison’s many years’ 
4 experience in specialized cross breeding. You 
i can’t afford to overlook our big new develop- 
ment in today’s most wanted cross features. 
Get catalog FAST. Write 


EARL W. GARRISON, DEPT. 155 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

















































Condition 

If it is impossible to send live birds 
because of the severity of the disease, 
then birds that have just died could be 
sent provided that they had been chilled 
in a refrigerator immediately after 
death and packed in a container with 
ice and sawdust to keep them in. good 
condition. If possible, both live and 
dead birds should be submitted. 

Proper care in preparing and sending 
specimens to the laboratory will not 
only save time but also will enable the 





Sensation of the Poultry World 


Finest meat quality, low grow- 
ing cost. First pure breds to 
combine high official produc- 


FIRST tion in R.O.P, d laying con- : . 
PURE BREDS fests ‘and top official raat ai pathologist to make son LORS rapid and 
1948 formance — ° more accurate diagnosis. It is hoped 
: Sieet Write today for free catalog that those persons who are as yet un- 
fomorrow Finals : 
aware of the existence of these labora- 
Again in 1949 ARBOR ACRES FARM 
Pix tone. 22 Marlborough Road tories and the services that are rend- 


ered will take advantage of these facili- 
ties in their own interest. 

Editor's Note—The laboratories men- 
tioned above are for the use of New 
York State poultrymen. However, the 
suggestions hold good in any state 
which has similar laboratories. 

— AA. — 


TURKEY SHOW COMING 


HE New York State Turkey As- 

sociation will have its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Syracuse on February 2 
and 8 and will sponsor a dressed turkey 
show. There will be three classes. Class 
I will be full-dressed old turkeys with 
subdivisions for toms and hens. Class IT 
will be full-dressed young turkeys with 
four subdivisions—young toms over 20 
and under 20 and young hens under 13 
and over 13. Class III is a fancy pack 
with no subdivisions. 

The score card used in judging the 
first two classes will give emphasis to 
fleshing, finish and conformation, and 
dressing condition. In Class III, 50% 
of the emphasis will be put on con- 
sumer appeal of the package. 

There will be cash awards of $10, 
$8, and $6 for first, second and third 
prize in each subdivision. There will be 
rosettes for champions and beautiful 
plaques for grand champions. The 
judge will be Harry Kauffman of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

If ‘you have not received entry 
blanks, you can get them from Robert 
Baker, Rice Hall, Cornell University, 


Second—New Eng. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Where Better NE W HAMPSHIRES are Bred 


Near INCORPORATED 


E. N. LARRABEE 
Proved superior in feed-into-meat factor— 
fast feathering chicks from N.H., U.S. Ap- 
preved-Pullorum Clean breeders also give 
you 189-220 egg averages. Tops for hatch- 
ing egg profits. Send for 25th Anniversary 
Catalog, order chicks now. 
ANLH., U.S. Pullorum Clean, R.O.P Breeding Farm 


NEDLAR FARMS 


» PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


sox T . 


NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS. 





LARGE TYPE 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

AND BROWN LEGHORNS.....: 

Barred and White Rocks . £4.00 {7.00 10.00 

N. H. Reds Special AAA .... 16.00 20.00 10.00 

PA SRONECO teksccdj-seeeeecepedepens eieeeete 11.00 (St. Run Only) 

Also STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
* Order now from adv. or write for Catalog. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 

BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


a TOM BARRON CHICKS 


We are direct importers of Barron Leghorns. 
Large Hens mated with males from R.O.P. 
hens. Low 
North Side Poultry Farm, 


Vrices on Straight Run Chicks & Pullets. 
Box A, Richfield, Pa. 
BE SATISFIED 

In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip 
ment and good materials. Patron. 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 

ers and you will be satisfied. 


NO MORE RAT TROUBLE! 


Unsexed Plts. Ckls 
100 100 100 
...-$12.00 $25.00 $3.00 




































ET h NN 
Easy Go Catches | Ithaca, New York. 
to | While the show will doubtless be the 


use more 


including | 
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High All-Time Pen, Championship Class at California Test. Net Profit $8.10 per bird over feed cost. 
How do you like these birds? This is our High Pen at California 
this year in what California calls the “Championship Class.” An 
entry consists of 26 pullets and the test runs 51 weeks. Here is 
what the official California Test final report says about this pen: 
“BABCOCK LEGHORNS WIN NINTH TEST. The Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Ithaca, N. Y., receives the $400 award for winning the Ninth Test 
with an entry of White Leghorns showing a net income of $8.10 
per hen, laying 294.7 eggs per bird and with 100% livability. © 
This is the highest net income of any California test year.” 

Note: The California test is held at Modesto, California, and is worth visiting. 


Other 1948-49 Egg Laying Test win- HIGH LEGHORN PEN AT GEORGIA TEST? This 
nings are: is the third time we have won high 


GH LEGHORN PEWALETESTSYEHi@ penwase fe Pe gers, Tose 
at Pennsylvania Test and laid 3815 
eggs and 4059 points. This is the 
fourth time in eight years we have 
won high pen for all tests in the U.S. 
We had the four high pens at Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HIGH LEGHORN PEN AT WESTERN NEW YORK: 
This is the third time in five years 
that we have won high Leghorn pen at 
Western New York. 


HIGH CONTEST PEN ALL-TIME— ALL BREEDS: 
Our Western New York Leghorn pen 
of 1944-45 still holds the all-time world 
record, 4057 eggs and 4336.25 points, 
for all breeds all tests. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG which describes 
our stock in detail. We hatch baby 
chicks the year around. Besides White 
Leghorns we produce good Red-Rock 
Cross, Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Rocks. We do not sell started chicks or 
grown pullets. 


























VISITORS WELCOME: We own two hatch- 
eries here and three poultry farms and 
15,000 breeders. We carry on a com- 
plete pedigree-progeny testing pro- 
gram. 


This is a cut of the Poultry Tribune 
Trophy which we have just won for the 
first time. We had twelve pens of White 
Leghorns entered in Official tests for 
1948-49 and they averaged 273.50 
eggs and 287.90 points —a new high 
record set for the trophy. This trophy 
is annually awarded by Poultry Tribune 
to the breeder having the highest num- 
ber of points per bird for all birds 
of one breed entered. All breeders 
having five pens or more in one breed 
compete for this trophy. We believe this 
is the highest honor a breeder can win. 


PINT GT ea ALLL Co Oi 


i906 HIGHLAND FARM 150° 


- Baby Beef Broadbreasted Bronze 


White Holland and Beltsvilie White Poults 
«Exclusive Electric Turkey Hatchery 


We specialize in producing hardy uniform poults and operate our breeding flocks 
under our rigid breeding program. You can depend on ‘“Hichland Farms” turkeys for 
a healthy heritage, they’re bred to yield profits. We invite you to visit and inspect our 
clean most modern hatchery. Write for free circular. 


2° 





Protect grain and poultry with a HAVAHART rat trap 
Cannot hurt children, pets. No springs, rustproof, 
durable. Other traps for many animals. Send coupon 
for price list and free booklet on trapping and bait. 


HAVAHART, 311 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet and price list. 
Name__. 


' Address 











highlight of the meeting, there will also | 
be a top-notch program of education 
and entertainment. Mark the dates | 
February 2 and 8 on your calendar and | 
plan to attend. 

—AA.— 

If you should weigh out a pound 2f 
bees and start counting them, you 
would probably find 4.500 or 3,500 bees 
in a pound package. 





PAUL F. SOUDER, Mgr. 





4 to 10 weeks old R.O.P. 


STARTED CHICKS Sired State Tested Day-old 
Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna. : 





Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


Telephone 2557 HIGHLAND FARM Bucks Co.,R. D. 1 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


STARTED CHICKS 


Wh.. Leghorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rox 
4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere !5R24. 
counts as [2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 













HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD HILL STOCK FARM offers for sale Car- 
nation and Rag Apple Bred Bull calves from high 
record Carnation Dams. Sires: Carnation Homestead 
Hazelwood and R. A. Sovereign Prince. M. R. Klock 
& Son, Fort Plain, New York. 


. FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and fitfst 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 


SON OF “SOVEREIGN’’. Service age, from a grand- 
daughter of Raymondale Lawrence, Reserve All Ameri- 
can 1935-26. She has six records in first three lac- 
tations. Price $550. Also bull calf from ‘‘Very Good.’’ 
Daughter Raymondale Lawrence, with 15,870 milk 650 








fat 4.10%. Sired by high record grandson of ‘‘Marks- 
tuan.’’ Price $250. Will deliver. Accredited, Listed. 
Howard Fretz, Stevensville, Ontario. 











GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Jan. 1949. Dam made 10932M 
571F Jr2, 2 times machine milking. Will finish retest 
this year with over 700K. Full sister made 729 Sr2, 
and dam has 3 records of over 700F,. Sired by a son of 
Peerless Margo 18501M 1013F Jr 3 National Record. 
Also a few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats, New York. 


JERSEY 


PUREBRED Jersey heifer freshening in August. Can 
be registered. Marjorie Whitney, 136 E. Elizabeth St., 
Waterloo, New York, Phone 490R. 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS—Breeding Standard, Blonde, 
Draconis lines. Great producers with a world of char- 
acter. A few exceptional buys in herd sire prospects 
now available. Write us about your herd. Let us 
suggest a hull to help you build faster. Heaven Hill 
Farm, Lake Placid, New York. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


MILKING SHORTHORNS: Registered bull’ calves for 
sale. While “they last, $109 each at farm. Delivery 
available. W.M. Graves, Shinglehouse, Pa. 


























DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 











ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
B. and hlood-tested. Wholesale and retail. E. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and Blood Tested. In Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Armold, Ballston Spa, New York. 


a 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


10 CHOICE 1949 Registered Aberdeen-Angus heifers 
sired by a Ist prize bull at 1946 Ill. and Mich. 
State Fairs and one yearling bull. Clayton Taylor, 














Lawtons, New York. : 
HEREFORD 
REGISTERED Hereford Bulls, Grandsons of Battle 


Block. Best bloodline dams. Mack Park, Wolcott, N. Y., 
Yelephone 3604. 


FOR SALE: 15 head top quality Hereford 
heifers, calyes and bull. Best of 
Death of owner reason for selling. 
request. Joseph LL. Moreau, Sr., 
epee hee 


FOR SALE—Forty Hereford Meifers, bred for April 
and May. Also bull. Denton Neff, West Valley, N. Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Durocs—40 Fall Pigs sired by our Son 
of 1947 N. J. Grand Champion. Ten bred Spring Gilts. 
Hilltop Duroc Farm, Horseheads, N. Y¥. 


FOR SALE: 
Boars. .C. E: 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA service boars, all ages, 
and bred gilts. Also Black Poland Chinas. All run on 
alfalfa. Baby pigs. Best blood lines. C. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 


PUREBRED Yorkshire 
weanling pigs from large 
breeding. VPinelma Farm, 


YORKSHIRE TWOGS, High winning herd Dlinois, Ohio, 
Maryland State Fairs, 1948. Champion carcass over-all 
breeds, National Barrow Show. Illustrated circular. 
Yalehurst Yorkshire Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 


REGISTERED Hampshire Fall pigs. PR litter of eight 
weighed 402 pounds in 56 days. From PR sow 599. 
Sow’s dam is five star PR 164. Proven breeding stock 
priced right—Bangs tested. David Salmon, Corfu, N. Y. 


HORSES 








cattle, 
blood lines. 
Information on 
Freehold, N. J., 

















Fancy Pedigreed Chester White Service 
Cassel and Son, Hummelston, Pa. R. 2. 








service boars, bred gilts and 
litters and best Canadian 
Lawrenceville, New. York. 














TWO SPOTTED pony colts. Five months old and 
halter broken. Robert B. Hull. Phone Grand Gorge 
4190, Prattsville, New York, 











RABBITS 


| 





RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna, 


FRYER rabbits pay. $7.00 starts you.” Investigate 
Breezy Acres “‘Moneymakers,’’ Torrington, Conn. 











WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 lbs. Write J. Stocker, 


Ramsey, New Jersey. 


ALL PEDIGREED New Zealand Whites. Best quality, 
disease free. Four Junior Bucks $5.00 each, two inter- 
mediate bucks, $8.00, 15 intermediate does $8.90, three 
Junior does $5.00. Malcolm Spooner, Brookfield, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES: Choice, Registered Bred Ewes $40. 
Ewe and Ram Lambs $35 to $40. Brush Creek Valley 
Sheep Farm, R. D. 2, New Brighton, Penna. 


DOGS 


GENUINE German police pups, big boned greys. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Stamp appreciated. E. A. Foote, 
She Foote Hills, Unionville, New York. 














—_—_ rer 
PED. SMOOTH Fox Terrier Pups. Nelson’s Hatchery, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPPIES—Work or Show — 
Champion sired. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females’ $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





BEAUTIFUL, typey, large, young, clever, registered 
working Collie. ops—show; companion; stud. Also 
year old Collie-Shepherd pups ready start, reasonable, 
J. Aldrich, 2-3, Concord, N. Y. 


GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





COLLIE PUPPIES: Mrs. James Howland, Walton, N.Y. 


BEAGLE Hounds. 2 males. 2 females, 5 months old. 
America’s best field trial and hunting stock. Litter 
registered. A.K.C. Males $25.09, females $20.00. Paul 
Chiford, Brant Lake, New York. 


REGISTERED Collie puppies—pet or show, excellent 
bloodlines. Elizabeth. Moore, South Lincoln, Mass. 


COCKER Spaniels, Fox Terriers, Reg. Great Danes. 
Catalog 10c. Kittredge Pets, Framingham, Mass. 

















POULTRY » 





MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082, 


ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 





They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and, Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. §. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the ail-time world record for official 
contest eg: production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they wiJl do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 


RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 388 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production, All 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Kkich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


CAPON pellets 100—$3.00; 1,090—$25.00. Implantor 
$1.75. Turkey bits 100—$.50; 1,000—$2.50. Pliers $.50. 
Lead heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.90, 
plastic cable 6’ to 60’ Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 


IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 


about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
< One ot New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping facilities. Red Rocks 


and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps for meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Ball Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
Owego, Tioga County, New York. 


POULTRYMEN, Bantam Breeders—The handiest hand- 
book for poultry ever published. 122 pages packed with 
277 useful ideas only $1 postpaid. Book Division. Valley 
Feed & Supply Co., Spring Valley, New York. 


BELLINGER’S Parmenter R. I. Reds make excellent 
layers. U. S. Certified Pullorum clean, New Castle 
vaccinated, sexed or straight run. Please send for 
catalogue. C. H. Bellinger, Theresa, New York. 


BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred especially for Livability, Large 
Iigg Size and Steady Egg Production. All hatching 
eggs produced by breeders on our own farm. Co- 
operating fuwly in pullorum and breed improvement 
phases of National Poultry Improvement Plan. Newcastle 
vaccinated, Sex-links (Red-Rocks) also available. Order 
yours soon. Write today for free catalog. Bodine’s Pedi- 
greed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S LEGHORNS, U.S.R.O.M., U.S.R.0.P., 
U. S. certified, U. S. Pullorum clean. We hold top 
records too. We understand poultry breeding, and we 
apply it. A clean hatchery, a clean farm. Customers 
make lots of money and keep reordering, Sold out for 
December, January, and February. Available, however, in 
March, April and May. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





SPECIAL Leghorn Matings offered at attractive prices: 
N.Y.-U.S. Certified, Pullorum-Clean: N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. 
matings, 250 to 346 eggs; N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. Candidate 
matings from Dams laying 275 to 3846 eggs mated 
with N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. males, sons of dams laying 300 
to 346 eggs. Sires sib tested 250 to 287 eggs henhouse 
average. 1948-49 henhouse average 241 eggs. Sunview 
Leghorn Farm, MacFarlane Road, Wappingers Falls, 


N. Y. Telephone 65. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


‘mounted corn picker, 


POULTRY 


FORD’S LEGHORNS from 


highest ROP strain in 
America will insure profits regardless of egg prices. 
Steady high production of large eggs. Lay 14 to 16 
months before molting! Pullorum clean. Vernon Ford, 
Route 6A, Lockport, New York. 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52¢ each 
F.O.B. Buffalo. Full information upon request. Schweg- 
Jer’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New Hampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular. E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde, New York. 





WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 
hatching date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 








TURKEY 
WHITE HOLLAND—Jersey Butf Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y¥. Pullorum ciean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 
New York. \ 


REAL ESTATE 


STROUT’S Golden Anniversary. Farm Catalog — over 
2806 outstanding bargains, 382 states Coast-to-Coast. 
Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 




















A NEW SERVICE: A division for the sale and pur- 
chase of farms and rural businesses is being established 
through our Commercial Department. Mr. Ed Brophy, 
formerly of the division of farms in the Department of 
Agriculture for the State of New York, will be: in 
direct charge. If you have farms or a rural business 
you wish to buy or sell call or write and list your 
requirements with us. Attention given to locations any- 
where in New York State. Call Mr. Bjorn or Mr. 
Brophy. Jackson M. Potter, Inc., 237 East Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, New York; 2-0223. 





FOR SALE: 100 acre lake, good fishing. 135 acres 
timber, good hunting, 35 acres small timber. All on 
hard road. 15 miles Scranton, Honesdale; seven miles 
Archibald. J. D. Kizer, R.D. 3, Lake Ariel, Penna. 





25 ACRE stock farm, dealing in horses and cattle 15 
yrs. Modern brick home, 38 large bedrooms, all con- 
veniences. Gambrel roof barn 102 ft. long, with 70 ft. 
wing. 2 silos, slaughter house, tool shed, 3-bedroom 
tenant house. Close to Buffalo Stock Yards. Priced to 
sell. Elmer Haller, Broker. Write Attica, N. Y., R. D. 
Phone Attica 33-F-12. 


WANTED:- Dairy farm, 190 tillable acres, Eastern 
New York, Western Connecticut. Give full details. 
Richard Rice, Lake Rd., RFD 2, Bergen, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Corn Pickers—every make — below list 
prices. Also used ones. John Deere automatic wire 
baler with motor, brand new, $2495. McCormick 45T 
baler $1450, brand new. Farmall M, used, good shape 
—$1395. New Ford $1206, new Ferguson $1450. New 
Farmall H—$1795 complete. New Case LA $2795 with 
individual hydraulic brakes. New Case DC $1796 com- 
pletely equipped. New Case VAC—$1350. 4) other 
tractors, 10 acres other machinery. Phil Gardiner, 
Mullica Hill, N. J. Phone 5-6911. 








MILK CAN HOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, iS foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 





ALL MAKE one and two man Chain saws. C. Loomis, 
Bainbridge, New York. 


WHY FREEZE Shite driving your tractor? Use a 


Tractor Warmseat with Finger-tip Heat Control. Write 
Tractor Warmseat Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 





FOR SALE: Papec Forage harvester with motor 
equipped for corn at a special fall price of $550.00. 
Also nearly new Gehl C-40, 4 knife silo filler with 
new pipe for 89’ silo,. $295.00; 10-20 I.H.C. tractor 
on rubber, $200.00; two 10-20 I.H.C. tractors on rub- 
ber front, steel rear, $175.00 each. Several good used 
tractor plows, some on rubber, 12’’ and 14’’ bottoms, 
one Oliver three bottom, $40.00 up; John Deere Semi- 
two years old, $375.00; Nearly 
new 16’ single bottom Ferguson plow, $125.00; Used 
$-12”? Ferguson plow, $90.09; Nearly new Roderick 
Lean three section Rotary hoe, $75.00; 26 horsepower 
Minneapolis Moline power unit with clutch housing and 
pulley, $395.00. Coryn Farm Supplies. Canandaigua, 
N. Y. R.-D. 2. Phone Canandaigua 1125W. 








FOR SALE: W-C Allis Chalmers tractor on rubber, 
starter and lights in perfect condition, $850.00; Case 
CC tractor on rubber with 7’ Case tractor mower, 
$650.90; W-40 McCormick Deering tractor on rubber in 
very good condition, a real tractor for threshing, $659.00; 


W-30 McCormick Deering tractor on rubber, a real buy. 


at $475.90; John Deere Model B tractor, cultivator and 
bean puller, $695.00; F-12 I.H.C. tractor on rubber 
with cultivator, $450.90. Any of the above will be 
delivered anywhere in New York State free of charge. 
Corvn Farm Supplies. Canandaigua, N. Y. R. D. 2. 
Phone Canandaigua 1125W. 





FOR SALE: Minneapolis Moline Bale-O-Matic wire tie 
pickup baler with auxiliary motor, raker bar feeder 
and automatic bale tension, used one season, $2095.00; 
delivered anywhere in New York State free of charge. 
Coryn Farm Supplies, Canandaigua, N. Y. R.D. 2. 
Phone Canandaigua 1125W. 

WELL DIGGER, Portable. Tremendous bargain for 
¥% original price. $159.00. Inquire Vanderpyle, Green- 
ville, New York. 








FRUIT 


FLORIDA Tree Ripened, Fresh Picked Fruit. Oranges 
$3.59 bushel, Grapefruit $3.00, Mixed $3.25. Express 
charges collect. Alvah Ramsey, Largo, Florida. 








BUSHELS Delicious Pineapple oranges $4.50. Temples 
$5.50—prepaid. James Kimber, Winter Park, Florida. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free Catalog. 
Kteisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 

















PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


Jan. 21 Issue................Closes Jan. 6. 
Feb. 4 Issue.. -Closes Jan. 20 
Feb. 18 Issue.. ....Closes Feb. 3 
March 4 Issue............Closes Feb. 17 

















FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433, 





300 tons excellent dairy hay. F. Root, Brainard, N. Y. 





HAY AND STRAW of all kinds for sale by trailerload. 
Write or phone for prices. Stanley Sturgess, Hobart, 
N. Y. Phone 5381. 

STRAW, wheat and rye, truck loads, car loads. Liver- 
1eore, Honeoye Falls, New York. 











ALFALFA, Timothy and Mixed Hay. Delivered by 





truck load. Kenneth L. Stewart, Maplecrest, N. Y, 
HAY FOR SALE. Good quality, any quantity. Barn 
Baled or Pickup Baled. Will deliver anywhere in 


truckload lots. FF, J. 
New York. 


McEneny, Telephone 63, Oxford, 








EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 





‘Feed Suppiements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 


secticides, Udder Ointment, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or, part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








FARM io run on shares, fully equipped, or as farm 
manager. Write Box 65, Cortland, New York. 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees, 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose Bushes, 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Federal Inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for Free Colored Catalozue. Kast’s Nursery. 
Amity, Arkansas, 


—_———_—__ —_. 
EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, fir. Canadian Hemlock. Ar-- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for price list. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 





#RUIT TREES (Dwarf and Standard), 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Roses, Shrubs, 
yours from cur big 195) Catalog 
FREE. Write Today. Kells 
Maple St., Dansville, New 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE VERMONT Maple Syrup $4.00 gallon F.O.B. 
W. DeLong, Middlebury, Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A LAND BANK MORTGAGE gives extra safety and 
extra. service. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other 
advantages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. 
Without obligation write for further details to Federa} 
Land Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfield’ 2, Mass. 


Blueberries, 
Seeds. Order 
in full color, It’s 
sros. Nurseries, Inc., 220 
York. , 




















NO FROST—Keeps Glass Clear of. Snow, Steam and 
Frost. For Windshields, Windows, Eye Glasses, ete. 
$1.10 per box postpaid. Otis Rossell, Waltersburg, Pa. 


GOLDEN Pop Corn Shelled. Guaranteed to pop. 5 Ibs. 
$1.00 postpaid. Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 


ADVANTAGEOUS — Investigate northern red hearted 
cedar posis, pole barn, Telephone, Transmission poles. 
Delivery. Fletcher Farms, Norwood, N. 


DRESSMAKER: Children’s clothing only. New or used 
material. Price 25¢ to $2.00. Please write for infor- 
Ination. A. L. GibeauJt, R.D. No. 2, Waltham, Vt. 


FOR SALE: Raceoons—State License $1.00 To keep for 
pets. Robinson’s Fruit Farm, Burdett, New York. 














LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99¢. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 85¢. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no. poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 








details, Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 


literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock; N.Y: 


ELECTRIFY Sewing machines, complete $10.95. Radios, 
electric pumps, washing machines, drills, trains, air 
compressors and many more at discount prices. Cat. 15¢ 
refunded Ist order. Summit Sales & Service, 3270 
Waterbury Ave., NYC 61. 


WANTED: From Old Colonial houses; Wide boards, 
fireplace mantels, door hardware and paneling. Write 
description H. L. Sloane, Bernardston, Mass. 











HEAL HOOF ROT speedily, easily. Dust with 
SULFA-R Dressing Powder. Kills germs, keeps wound 
clean, contains no irritating taletm. Also tops for 


pinkeye, surface wounds. 4 oz. sifter top can only $1. 
ASL, Box 232—CP, Madison 1, Wis. 


WANTED—Clean Elderly couples to board and room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Strong, 225 West Morris St., 
3ath, New York. 





CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid insured. Gift wrapper if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellews Falls, Vermont, 





EGGS WANTED: By a house in business 122 years. 
We pay good prices and pay promptly. If you are 
near Maplecrest, N. Y., phone—Stewart’s Produce Serv- 
ice—Windham 13131 for pick-up—or write for free 
tags to—Hunter, Walton & Co., 164 Chambers &t., 
New York 7, New York, . 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


-Has a Prescription 


For Every 


CURABLE : 
COW AILMENT)| 











. .. time-tested for more 
than half a century. 


CALF MEDICINE 
<=>, FOR BOWEL DISORDERS 


A soothing and astringent 
bowel treatment especially 
for calves, but also bene- 
ficial in the treatment of 
all livestock affected with 
: abnormal bowel looseness 
dee to S fiulize tion or irregular feeding. 


PENICILLIN ; 
OINTMENT FOR MASTITIS 4°& 


. in the ready and easy 
to use Injecta-Tube. Rec- 
ognized as valuable in 
the treatment and con- 
trol of Mastitis due to 
Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae, the cause of the largest percent- 
age of all Mastitis cases. Comes com- 
plete with directions for giving. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Get this VALUABLE 24- 
Page BOOKLET! Contains 
mafly answers to the causes 
and treatment of livestock 

sickness ... will help you 

maintain a : healthier more (irae 
productive herd. Write for your ‘Copy. 













Ask about our Practical Home Veteri- 
nary course, 18 complete lessons by mail. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
16 GRAND AVENUE ® WAUKESHA, WIS. 















A MUST 
For Every Well-Informed 
Dairyman 





1950 
EDITION 


184 pages 
131 illustrations 
50c 
On sale 
through your 
local Inseminator 


N.. ork | oe B...... C..s 
Box 528 inc. Ithaca, N. ¥ 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
From Opposite Page 


HONEY 


BEST CLOVER honey, granulated—60 lbs.—$ 
prepaid); 10 Ibs. $2.50 (postpaid). Guaranteed 
faction. George Hand, Cazenovia, New York. 

























HONEY—Delicious Old Fashioned’ Buckwheat. 
Crop. 5 Ibs., $1.25 postpaid 8rd zone. 6-5 Ib. 
$6.00, 60 lb. cans $7.20 F.0.B. Sold by ton o 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. x 















TUPELO honey: Five lbs. $2.50. Orange Blossom 
100% white clover $1.75, liquified; postpaid tH 
Harry Merrill, 307 Seaford Ave., Massapequa, i. 
New York. ix 


5 lbs. $ht 
prepaid. Fred wight, 


DELICIOUS honey, clover or buckwheat: 
3-5 Ibs. $3.75; 69 Ibs. $10 
Arkport, New York. 


SEEDS 


PROFITABLE TOMATO VARIETIES — 1949 “heavy 
yielders. Request catalog. Glecklers: Seedmen, Metamora, 
Ohio, Tomato specialists. 


SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes; 1. Th 
no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded’ all. varie 
New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varié 
Pennsylvania—1948. 4. Out yielded Cobblers, 1 
to the acre in the south—1949. 5. We have 
Essex that. were clean on the last field re 
Booking now for delivery. Thompson Farms, 
New York. 


Ay 






























By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


RESENT prices of livestock 
and milk make ‘good food 
the ‘Buy of the Season.” 
Reports say that the buying 
power of the public is only 
2% less than a year ago, and that more 
people are employed than ever before. 
Wall Street is having an “up” market, 
and steel is going up along with a good 
many other things, including the trans- 





. portation costs of the food we raise. 


Hogs are off almost 40% from a year 
ago, cattle and milk products almost 
20%, and lambs about 10%. Farmers 
are furnishing these finest of all foods 
in abundance at these sharply reduced 
prices without strikes, slow-downs or 
pensions. The further irony of the 
situation is that the quality of the meat 
and milk has consistently improved 
with these lower prices, making them 
the lowest-cost necessity that people 
can buy. 


Exports Lower 


Some are saying, ‘““Why not export a 
lot of this food?” Our exports have 
fallen off to almost nothing, while two 
or three years ago we were exporting 
millions of pounds of livestock prod- 
ucts. I do not believe we should cry 
over this for I can see no good reason 
why we should give away millions of 
pounds of fats, for example, and then 
tax farmers to pay for it. I hear that 
fats are as big a drug on the market 
in Germany today as they are here. 


Reversing the picture, I can see no 
reason why the lowest priced articles 
in produce (foods) should be allowed 
in here through tariff advantages and 
currency devaluation of other coun- 
tries. If we must have world trade, why 
not have it on some of the high-cost 
products farmers must buy instead of 
the low-cost products they must pro- 
duce? 

We can produce livestock to sell at 
a price the consumer can pay and use 
in abundance. Hogs at a price reduc- 
tion of 40% from a year ago, or rough- 
ly 16c a pound alive, can be produced 
profitably by our farmers. Dairy cows, 
heifers, steers or lambs at present 
prices are still good property for our 
northeastern farmers. 


More “‘*Allure’”’ 


It now seems that our one big prob- 
lem is to’sell more and more people on 
spending their money for better food 
and more of it. When advertising and 
merchandising of foods are built up to 
be as alluring as in the case of 
whiskey, and when ‘prices and values 
and. th: € acts re 





cigarettes, then 
food consumption ‘and production 


nearly to balance each other, and then. 
we can say that food is produced 


WANTED! 


I am very desirous of borrow- 
| ing for a short time old-time 
diaries giving day by day account 
Of farm life or village life just be- 
fore, during and after the Civil 
| War. I am sure that among our 
|) readers there must be a number 
of such old documents. If you 
’ eould loan them to me I will, of 
| course, take special care of them 
od return them as soon as I 
“hhaye had an opportunity to read 
them. 
re —Can YOu, help me. Qui? 















| every. four acres planted, 


men of distinction and that there is not 
a stomach-ache in a carload. 

The week of Dec. 5 saw the heaviest 
marketings of hogs since 1944. The 
next week’s numbers were almost as 
great. Hog men have marketed huge 
numbers of hogs more orderly than 
ever before. I think it fair to guess 
that hogs have almost hit their low 
time, that cows for meat have proba- 
bly seen their low time, and that good 
steers and lambs will have to get more 
nearly in line with other meats. The 
people have proved that they will buy 
what they want to eat, regardless of 
cost, if they have the money. Since all 
reports indicate that they have the 
money and will continue to have it into 
1950, this makes any prediction purely 
guesswork. 

With so many encouraging reports 
from industry and labor, and regard- 
less of our political situation, it would 
seem that 1950 would be a better year 
for our northeastern farmers than 1949. 


—A.A.— 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


(Continued from Page 10) 


plows except when he fall seeds alfalfa 
or clover. He says: “In sowing alfalfa 
or clover in the fall I like to have only 
the top 2 or 3 inches worked up just 
enough to cover seed good. After seed- 
ing, I roll and pack as hard as I can. 
I think this helps conserve moisture, 
so much needed at this time of year.” 


W. S. Massie plows 8 to 9 inches in 
the heavy clay of the 1,000 acre farm 
he manages at Coxsackie, New York, 
and likes to turn up just a little of the 
subsoil. They have 7 tractors to power 
the work in 100 acres each of corn, 
wheat and pasture, 200 acres of hay, 
40 of orchard and 60 of garden. Fitting 
is done with disk, harrow and pulver- 
izer, but Mr. Massie believes the best 
way to fit land is with a_ rototiller. 
They are starting to do some subsoil- 
ing and would like any information on 
it that subscribers could pass along. 


Harry A. Ellsworth of Farmington, 
Maine, plows 7 to 8 inches, saying: “If 
you don’t plow too deep, you haven’t 
so much loose soil to mix your ferti- 
lizer and lime with.’ On the other 
hand, Claude Weber of North Collins, 
New York, seeds corn 8 to 9 inches for 
better rooting. He wonders if a disk 
plow would work in his Erie County 
area. L. J. Lee of Elkland, Pennsyl- 
vania, also favors the 7 and 8 inch 
depth. 


It’s great to have all these ideas to 
chew over this winter. We plan to fol- 
low these farm opinions soon with 
plowing and fitting recommendations 
from various Northeast agricultural 
colleges, but in the meantime how deep 
do you think. we should plow and how 
should we fit land? 


a Aaa 


BARGAIN IN G AGENCY. 


ages are used in iow ee price classes. 
Dr. Cunningham said the rate of high- 
est milk production per cow is in the 
Valley and Lower Hudson regions of 
the state where the average crop 
yields have been the highest. He claims 


‘it’s only in these two regions that 


farmers can afford to produce year- 
round surpluses. He said that surplus 
milk facilities are necessary adjuncts 
of the fluid milk business for handling 
seasonal if not periodic surpluses. 


It was reported that the 52 coopera- 
tives in the Bargaining Agency now 
represent 22,548 producers.—A.J.H. 
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$25.00 FRAUD REWARD — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will pay $25.00 
for evidence leading to the arrest, 
conviction and imprisonment for at 
least 30 days of any person or per- 
sons who defraud or attempt to de- 
fraud on the premises of an AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST subscriber who 
has Protective Service Bureau Sign 
posted on his premises at the time 
such fraud is committed. Claim for 
the reward must be made prompt- 
ly, not later than the date of con- 
viction. Reward does NO” =nly to 
conviction for theft. (A special tem- 
porary reward with the same rules 
is now offered where cattle or 
chicken thieves are convicted.) 


American Agriculturist 





guaran- 


tees fair treatment of subscribers 
by advertisers. We refuse many ads 
known to he unreliable but if a 


fraud slips in, you are protected. 
To take advantage of guarantee, 
subscribers must say, “I saw your 
ad in American Agriculturist,” when 
writing to advertisers, and then re- 
port unfair treatment promptly to 
Service Bureau. 
Address all letters to Service Bu- 
--reau, American Agriculturist, Sav- 
ings Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N. Y. 





22 YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO Maintenance Cost! 
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i RED CREEK, N. Y.. i 

De Maman cies Ais ean i 

I Address. oe ee ae i 
No down payment required on 

i GRANGE Easy Finance Plan. i 
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Most PROFITABLE Cows 
Big Milkers acy iia 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders. 


Write for Booklets and List of: | 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 








KEEP. YOUR. SUBSCRIPTION. TO 
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HETHER it is for breakfast 
or for lunch or light sup- 
per, if you plan a tempting 
meal—something different 
and. served in an attractive 

way—you are sure to please the family. 
For the first meal of the day here are 
two recipes that are interesting and 
different: 


HAM AND BACON STACKS 


Cut pieces of cooked ham in rounds 
about the size of a pineapple ring. 
Place pineapple ring over the ham and 
“tie”. the two together with two un- 
cooked bacon strips. Pin ends of bacon 
on top with a toothpick. Broil very 
slowly so that the bacon on the bottom 
will be done. Garnish the plate with 
extra slices of broiled bacon for the 
men in the family. Finish the meal with 
coffee cake and coffee or milk. 


SURPRISE LOAF 


The surprise is the link sausage run- 
ning lengthwise through the center of 
the loaf, which is made of cream of 
wheat or cornmeal. Chill well before 
slicing. Fry slices until golden brown 
and serve with sirup or honey. For an 
extra treat, serve baked apples. 


CHILI CON CARNE 


For those nippy days calling for hot 
supper dishes, chili con carne steps to 
the front. But this time it’s a chili 
with a different twist. Made like a stew 
instead of the usual soup-like mixture, 
it’s a recipe dug from the favorites of 


an old chef. You’ll need 


Y4 cup fat | No. 24% can tomatoes 
2 pounds cubed heef { No. 24% can kidney 
{ bunch celery beans 

3 medium green peppers '%4 teaspoon pepper 

6 medium onions 2 teaspoons salt 


2 teaspoons chili. powder 







as 4 bean, i 


+> AFRICAN Violet apparently 

withstands the subdued light ahd 
rather dry atmosphere of the average 
house much better than most plants; 
in fact, it prefers a northern or north- 
western exposure with steady light, but 
not direct sunlight. 


There are quite a few variations in 
African Violets. A friend of mine has 
ten different colors, from deep purple 
to blue, amethyst, pink, white and 
topaz; they also come in singles and 
doubles. 

You know, the African Violet is a 
plant that the housewife can really 
grow better than the professional 
greenhouse grower. I have several 
friends who are very successful with 





and add tomatoes, 


salt, pepper and 
chili powder. Add hot water barely to 
cover meat, cover kettle and let mix- 
ture simmer 2 to 3 hours. Add drained 
kidney beans and extra salt and chili 
powder to suit the taste. Serves 6. 


BAKED BACON SQUARES AND BEANS 


{ quart navy beans { tablespoon salt 


{Y% pounds hacon squares 3 tablespoons sugar 
cup boiling water { teaspoon mustard 
Y3 cup molasses 


Soak beans overnight in cold water. 
Drain and cover with 2 quarts fresh 
water. Cook slowly for 1 to 1144 hours 
oreuntil.skins..burst..readily when a 
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African: Violets; so I. asked: them’ the 
secret. of their success: This-is a sum- 
mary. of their methods. First; the soil 
of one’ successful” grower is made up 
of sand, peat, leaf mold, and ordinary 
soil. This woman uses about 1/6 finely- 
ground peat moss, 1/6 sand, 1/3 soil, 
and 1/3 leaf mold. The leaf mold con- 
sists of leaves which have decayed for 
four or five years. 

The propagation of this plant is in- 
teresting. The leaves are placed in a 
glass of water. The top of the glass is 
covered over by a piece of paper, a hole 
is made, and the stem of the leaf is 
pushed down through the hole into the 
water. It will start rooting in about 
10 to 15 days, and is then transplanted 
into the soil mixture mentioned above. 


from the water und 
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By LOUISE 


< Sliced glazed apples are a simple 
but delicious dessert. 


V A “Surprise Loaf”, made of corn- 
meal or cream of wheat and link 
sausage, actually does surprise — 


and please — the family! Baked 
apples are a good accompaniment. 
—Photos, Bell-Tucson 


scrape rind until white, cut into 1-inch 
Squares and press in the top of the 
beans. Or, if you prefer, just. cut the 
Square into several larger pieces and 
lay on top of the beans. Cover the dish 
and bake 6 to 8 hours in a slow oven 
(250 degrees F.). Add hot water as 
needed. During the last hour of baking, 
uncover to brown. Serves 12. 


OXTAIL SOUP 


[ pound oxtails S 
{Y, teaspoons salt 4 
Ye teaspoon pepper i 
{ tablespoon flour { cup shredded cabbage 
2 ___ tablespoons lard Y, cup minced onion 


_ Cut oxtails into small pieces, sprinkle 


allspice berries 
cups water 
cup diced carrots 
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By J. R. HEPLER 


It takes this plant from 10 to 11 
months to flower. 
The: feeding is also interesting. My 


friend dissolves a teaspoonful of Vigoro 


in a quart of water, and waters each 
plant lightly with this mixture about 
once every six or eight weeks. Another 
woman who has excellent success puts 
a teaspoonful of bone meal in the 
Saucer, and renews this about once 
every two months. When she does, she 
washes out the old bone meal. 

Both women are very successful in 
growing thrifty, healthy - looking, 
sturdy plants. The plants are watered 
about two times a week, being careful 
that the water has the same tempera- 
ture of the room, and to apply it in 
such a way as not to wet the foliage. 


end roll.dn flour. 
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(APPETITE 
TEASERS 


PRICE BELL 


kettle. Add allspice and 4 cups water, 
cover, simmer 2 to 3 hours or until 
meat drops from bones. Strain. Remove 
all meat from bones. To broth add 
meat, vegetables and more water if 
needed. Simmer 20 minutes or until 
vegetables are tender. Serve very hot. 
For a thicker soup, cook % cup rice 
in the breth with the vegetables. Makes 
about 5 cups. 


FRANKFURTER SUPPER SALAD 


3 tablespoons finely chop- 
ped green pepper 

2 tablespoons grated onion 

2 tablespoons chopped 


2 cups thinly sliced frank- 
furters 
2 cups cooked macaroni 
(1 cup uncooked) 
{ cup sliced celery parsley 
2 cup diced cucumbers ‘2 teaspoon celery seed 
2 hard-cooked eggs | teaspoon salt 
Yg teaspoon pepper 


Pour a little sharp French dressing 
over the frankfurters and let them 
marinate in it for a half hour or more. 
Add macaroni, diced eggs, vegetables, 
seasonings and enough salad dressing 
or mayonnaise to moisten: Garnish with 
salad greens and a colorful center of a 
radish rose and carrot slice on a tiny 
bed of parsley. 

MEAT SHORTCAKE 

Ham ’n biscuits made the dandiest, 
most delicious shortcake ever tasted— 
and send us off on a series of ideas for 
other left-over meals. Try giant-sized 
biscuits; if you don’t have ham, try 
sliced veal, beef or pork or with frizzled 
dried beef, crisp bacon or fried pork 
slices and top generously with old- 
fashioned milk gravy. 


SLICED GLAZED APPLES 

For a light dessert for any one of 
these meals, nothing could be tastier 
than sliced glazed apples. ‘Slice un- 
peeled red apples into a long baking 
dish; dot with butter and cover with a 
thin layer of brown sugar. Sprinkle 
with cinnamon. Bake at 375 degrees 
F. for about 20 minutes. Serve plain or 
with top milk or whipped cream. 


Snowy Afternoon 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


Vill spread the cloth 
cae And brew some tea, 
A cup for you, 
A cup for me. 
The hearth fire burns 
With a ruddy glow; 
The winter miles 
Are white with snow. 
It’s just the day 
To drink hot tea, 
A cup for you, 
A cup for me, 
With apple jell 
And fresh-baked bread. 
Shall we fold the hands 
And bow the head? 
In thanks to God 
For roof and fire, 
And love enough 
For the heart's desire. 
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Holding the. winning plate of cookies which wen her a slew of valuable prizes, 
including a-Steinhorst home freezer, Mrs. Stuart Germond of Marcy, N. Y., receives 
the- congratulations of Mrs. David Mabie, retiring chenEEG of the State Grange 


Service and ‘Hospitality Committee. 


Mrs. Germond, Oneida County, N.Y.. 
Wins Grange Cookie Contest 


O OTHER event on the pro- 
gram of the State Grange 
annual meeting at Rochester 
aroused more interest than 
the wind-up of the statewide 

sugar cookie contest, in which more 

than 4,000 Grangers had participated 
since last spring. The contest, the four- 
teenth of its kind to be sponsored by 
the New York State Grange and 

American Agriculturist, was a project 

of the State Grange Service and Hos- 

pitality Committee. 

Fifty-two county winners entered the 
finals, and all entries of cookies ar- 
rived in time for the judging, which 





’ began at 10 o’clock on the second day 


of the convention. Though some came 
by mail, they were so carefully packed 
that not a cookie was broken! 


Three Home Economics’ experts 
worked several hours to score the 
cookies, and when the sealed envelopes 
containing contestants’ names were 
opened, it was revealed that the top 
winner was Mrs. Stuart Germond of 
Marcy, Oneida County, N. Y. Scores 
were so close that the second prize 
winner, Mrs. Tremain Moyer of Cana- 
joharie, Montgomery County, N. Y., 
was within half a point of Mrs. Ger- 
mond. 

The judges of the contest were: 
Christine) Schamel, Home Economics 
Department, Rochester Board of Edu- 
cation; Irene Muntz, Home Department 
of Rochester Gas and Electric Co.; and 
Lillian Shaben, Food and Nutrition 
Dept., Cornell University. A complete 
list of winners follows: 


WINNER COUNTY 
i—Mrs. Stuart Germond Oneida 
2—Mrs. Tremain Moyer Montgomery 
3-—Mrs. Fred E. Bartlett Oswezo 
4—Mrs. Cora Hill Cattaraugus 
5—Miss Doris Le Buis Albany 
6—Mrs. Dorothy Clark Tioga 
7—Mrs. Howard Barrett Saratoga 
8—Mrs. Mary Kelly Greene 
9—Mrs. Clarence Sayles Columbia 

10—Mrs. Ada Deusenberry Steuben 
11—Mrs. Ed Harloff Monroe 
12—Mrs. Mabel VanLoon Schuyler 
13—Mrs. Ethel Webster Otsego — 
14—Mrs. Leo Ellis Chautauqua 
15—Mrs. Irving Heidenreich Wayne 
16—Mrs. Oliver Whyte Ontario 
17—Mrs. Fenton Wagar Yates 
18—Mrs. Andrew Bilow Franklin 


19—Mrs. Clayton Martindale Warren 
20—Mrs. Margaret Sheehan St. Lawrence 
21—Mrs. Raymond Stowell Niagara 
22—Mrs. Lulu Wing Allegany 
23—Mrs. Edna Gilmaier Fulton 
24—Mrs. Marie Baylor Tompkins 
25—Mrs. Ernest Raeger Seneca 
26—Mrs. E. Klein Putnam- 

: Westchester 
27—Mrs. Stanley Steiner Genesee 


cca Grand Surprise” 


Associate Editor Hugh Cosline of. 
American Agriculturist, who had the 
pleasant. task of announcing contest 


winners to the hundreds of Grangers 
who attended the convention, called 
Mrs. Germond to the platform and ask- 
ed her to tell the audience what it felt 
like to win all the prizes awarded to 
her as No. 1 winner. She replied that 
it was a grand surprise, as she had 
never baked rolled sugar cookies until 
she entered the contest last spring. . 

An extremely popular spot in the 
convention hall was an exhibit of the 
winning plates of cookies—twenty- 
seven in all. The exhibit, prepared by 
the State Grange Service and Hospi- 
tality Committee, displayed signs de- 
scribing all prizes to be awarded win- 
ners. In the main entrance to the hall 
was exhibited the handsome Steinhorst 
home freezer won by Mrs. Germond. 
More than one Granger was heard to 
exclaim, ‘Gosh, wouldn’t I like to have 
won that!” 

As top winner, Mrs. Germond won 
the following prizes: 

$30.00 in ‘cash, including $25.00 from 
American Agriculturist, a $3.00 entry 


prize from State Grange, and $2.00 
from General Foods Sales Co., Certo 
Division, New York City. 

An 18% cubic foot home freezer from 
Emil Steinhorst & Sons, Utica, N. Y. 

A Domino Garden Basket containing 
13 different packages of pure Domino. 
sugar from American Sugar Refining 
Co., New York City. . 

A. $5.00 grocery certificate, a No. 2% 
can Colonial Molasses, and 1 pint bottle 
Colonial Gem Syrup from Colonial Mo- 
lasses Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

A 5 lb. bag of each of the following: 
GLF Pancake Mix, GLF Pastry Flour 
and GLF Patent Flour, and a 2 lb. bag 
of GLF Cake Flour from Cooperative 
GLF Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Two 10 ounce cans of Gorton’s Cod- 
fish Cakes from .Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Co., Gloucester, Mass. 

Holiday assortment carton of Kraft 
cheese and other Kraft products from 
Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, Il. 


Bach of the next nine high winners 
received the same merchandise prizes, 
with the exception of the Steinhorst 
freezer. Also, each received a $3.00 en- 
try prize from State Grange, plus the 
following cash ae from American 








A griculturist: 
ZU ey ee eae ae tat act 20.00 
SU eee eee peer 15.00 
4th ... Sih cncausencnanrasen SLOCUM) 
OG eecaee err em Oe eeu 2S ae so7-2-b.00 
GiB se orgs Cee eee peo 
SCA ase ra eb eta 2.00 
SUR ease see gusta haunt aoneee ie OO 
OU eeeeo sete oe cto aan tec tes ccoae 1.00 
HOUTA eee Rae eos Get ee, deren one 1.00 


Contestants having the next 17 high 


scores received $1.00 each from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and they, as well as 
all other county winners taking part 
in the contest each received the $3.00 
State Grange entry prize. Altogether, 
the Grange awarded $156.00 in entry 
prizes. 

Mrs. David H. Mabie of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., the 1949 chairman of the State 
Grange Service & Hospitality Commit- 
tee, had charge of the contest for the 
Grange. Assisting her were the other 
members of the committee, Mrs. John 
Lavery of Geneseo (the 1950 chairman) 
and Mrs. Herbert Thomsen of Pough- 
keepsie. In the counties, the work of 
handling the contests was in charge of 
chairmen of all Subordinate and Po- 
mona Service and Hospitality Commit- 
tees, to whom much credit goes for the 
success of the contest.—Mabel Hebel. 
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SPREAD ON 


BREAD 


Children love it and it’s 
so good for them. 
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New “Ballet Queen” 


ASTERS 


New early, double Aster. 












ANS Sow seed outside in 

or a) May, enjoy. lovely 

Ne Qo blooms in early August. 

a Trial package . .. 25«. 
Rosson FARMS 
FARMS 

BOX 74 °® HALL, N.Y. 

1,000 ACRES OF QUALITY SEED 





Ty Rules 






oh 3 « YpETUNIAS 

Dix m Glorious- 

RY VO GES i eee ly ruffled, 

a Skid 10 fringed, 

i ee es upto a 
aes across! 

ae Scarlet, copper, rose, 


A 43° & pink, mauve, and white. 
BASPECIAL, 25c-Pkt. seeds, 


Pall colors mixed, postpaid ~ 


for 10c. Send Dime Today! 


'W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
FREE 646 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





GLORIOUS 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing vatieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INC. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 


216 CLAY STREET 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








I ALWAYS USE 
FLEISCHMANN'S 


SUCH A FAST 
RISER 







For Women 


TALKING IT OVER 
Re eee al 


DRY YEAST —~—ITS 


NO FILLER IN IT 
TO SLOW IT DOWN 


WHO BAKE. 
AT HOME 








BAKES BETTER, TOO 
GIVES LIGHT DOUGHS 


SO— Buy 3 packages at a 
time. No refrigeration 

needed. It’s made extra _ 
active and stays that way. 



















STAYS FULL STRENGTH 
















I ALWAYS KEEP SEVERAL 
PACKAGES ON THE FAN 





YOU CAN COUNT ON IT 






3 times as many women 


prefer FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


ii 08 .O 
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ORDINARY CORSETS 
WILL NOT DO! 


FOR THE MEDIUM LARGE 
OR HEAVY FIGURE HERE ARE 
SOME IMPORTANT FACTS 


Some women realize—others do not—that 
there is a vast difference in the purpose and 
design, between “an ordinary corset” and a 
Protective Supporting Garment with “built-in” 
figure control. Many women FEEL that their 
particular “figure problem” is so difficult, that 
in order to obtain proper protection—they 
must necessarily sacrifice style. If you are one 
who believes in this fallacy. may I suggest 






















that you write at once to W. S. Rice, inc 
Dept. 1003-R, Adams, N. Y., for revealing de- 
Scriptive literature, showing garments in tull 
color, showing garments in full color on live 
models. This literature which is absolutely 
free, will be sent postpaid in plain sealed 
envelope and may easily show you the way 
to the tashionable supporting protection vou 
have tong been looking tor. 


Model 351, shown above, with special tront 
development and corset back, trims your fig 
ure by gentle “uplifting” pressure that “holds 
up” excessive fat or heavy, sagging abdominai 
muscles that “ordinary corsets” can hardly be 
expected to control—and_ for post operative 
weakness or navel hernia, you will find Mode! 
351 has many outstanding advantages. All in 
all, this extremely comfortable and dependable 
Supporting Garment has frequently taken 
“The Problem” out of a troublesome “figure’ 
condition—and unless your condition is ex 
tremely , unusual, it should do the same for 
you. Request for illustrations and full infor 
mation puts you under no obligation whatever 
—so, I suggest you write to W. S. Rice, Inc. 
Dept. 1003-R, Adams, N. Y., without delay. |, 


IRENE RICE 


(Designing Director) ; 


WAKA Se. 


Yes, discover for yourself our modern, ‘. 
friendly city and its history and legends cov- 
ering over 400 years. ... Explore the gleam- * 
ing white beaches of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the mile-wide, blue Manatee River. ... Swim, 
fish, boat, golf. . 18,000 friendly people 
invite you to live better, Jonger for less. . 

\. Modern vacation accomodations. 
A beautiful 4-color booklet about “Better Liv- 
ing™ tells you of this historic land of DeSoto. 


WRITE FOR YOUR , 
FREE COPY TODAY “~~~ 
W. A. Manning, Secretary \.,¢ 
Chamber of Commerce 
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aou don’t need 
experience. Just show samples 
to friends, others. They’ll buy 
fast at our low prices. 15-Card 
“Flower Basket’? Assortment 
sells on sight at $1. You make 
up to 100% profit! Additional 
profits on other Greeting Card 
bargains: 24 for $1 Jumbo, 
PLASTICS, Metallics, Gift 
Wraps, Humorous, Imprinted 


A Napkins, Sta- 
FUND RAISING tionery, others. 
JIRGANIZATIONS: 


Start earning at 
once. Mail cou- 

Build up your trea- 

sury this easy way. 


Parte samples 
PE NESS RS RS SE I AL A A MN RY RY DEO SRE NOE 
V ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. £03 WAY st 
Rush ‘Flower Basket’’ and Plastic Everyday As- 
| sortments On Approval FREE Imprint Samples. | 
Name 
| Address 
ity 





No. 3092. Smart suit blouse... neat 
revere neckline, cap sleeves ... a very 
easy style to make! Size 12-20; 36-44. 
Size 18, 1% yards 39-inch fabric. 
No. 2021. tnhance your collection of 
“separates” with this new slim skirt— 
it takes a mere yard of 54-inch material 
in any of its sizes! Waist sizes, 22-30. 
No. 2964. Pretty pinafore, handled 
in a very wearable way—from sweet- 
heart neck and shoulder flange down to 
pockets on skirt. Sizes 12-20; 36-46. 
Size 18, 3% yards 35-inch. 

No. 2907. The front-buttoned house 
frock is “practically” perfect! This one 
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has trim tab yokes and twin patch 
pockets. Sizes 12-20; 36-46. Size 18, 
3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 3518. Something special in a 
school-going jumper. See the scalloped 
shoulders, pouch pockets — companion 
blouse; Size 4-12. Size 8, blouse, 1% 
yards 35-inch; jumper, 2 yards 35-inch. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose 20 cents 
for each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents 
for our Winter Fashion Book which has 
attractive pattern designs for all ages, 
sizes, and occasions. Send to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


~ 











> FREEZER “2 
CY’ FACTS cad 
FANCIES 


HICKEN a la king is a company 

dish that happens to freeze well and 
keep for as long as a year at zero. Be- 
sides it is such a good way to use the 
non-layers in the flock! 

Mary Kirkpatrick and Beatrice Mout- 
joy of the U. S. Bureau of Nutrition 
and Home Economics made tests for 
quality of creamed chicken and the 
fancier version, the a la king, after 4, 
8 and 12 months in storage. They found 
that the mixtures did not curdle, which 
so often happens to gravies or sauces 
when frozen. They also found a slight 
drop in the texture of the meat after 
4 months storage of chicken a la king 
and after 8 months storage of creamed 
chicken. Otherwise no change from the 
fresh product was noted. 

Here is their recipe for the chicken 
ala king: 6 cups diced cooked chicken 
‘both light and dark meat); 144 cup 
chicken fat; 5 tablespoons finely cut 
green pepper; 3 cups canned mush- 
rooms; % cup flour; 3 cups chicken 
broth; 3 cups milk; 3 teaspoons salt; 6 
tablespoons canned pimiento, finely cut. 


Cook mushrooms and green pepper 
in the fat about 5 minutes. Blend in 
flour, add stock, milk, seasonings. Cook 
over hot water until thickened. Add 
chicken and pimiento and blend well. 
Cool the mixture rapidly by setting the 
panful in a large container of ice water. 
Pack it in pint paper board containers 
with heat-sealing cellcphane liners. 
Seal and freeze at zero F.; store at 
zero or lower. 

To serve, no preliminary thawing is 
needed. One pint package will both 
thaw and heat in a double boiler in 30 
minutes. This amount makes 6 pints. 

— A.A. — 


Sally Saves 

Mrs. Ruth McMillan of Ithaca, N. Y., 
cans her maple syrup first, then past- 
eurizes it, thus eliminating the per- 
sonal danger of handling boiling syrup, 
not to mention the chance of it boiling 
over on the stove. Her method is 
simple and easy. 

Pour the syrup into clean, scalded 
glass jars, leaving a quarter-inch 
headspace. The screw-top type of jar 
should not be completely sealed, but the 
bail type should. Place jars in the can- 
ner and cover with lukewarm water. 
When the water reaches a good boil, 
turn off the heat and leave until cool 
before removing the jars. 
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Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, when 
you try this splendid recipe. It gives you 
about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you’ll find it truly 
wonderful for real relief, 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water. No cooking 
needed. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 

- 24 ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) in a pint bottle, and fill up with- 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of medi- 
cine that will please you by its quick action. 
It never spoils, and tastes fine—children 
love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, quickly eases soreness 
and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well- 
known for its quick action in eoughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


LOOK 
for Rupture Help 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- | 
velous invention for most forms ‘ 
of reducible rupture is GUAR 
ANTEED to bring YOU heavy: 
enly comfort ‘and security— | 
day and night—at work and : 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- | 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, ‘ 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or ° 
Spree: For men, women, and 
children. Durable, cheap. Sent on frial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


Brooks Appliance Co., 201-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 















FREE SAMPLES - 100 % VIRGIN WOOL 


UU ULB (aa by 


Wee Finely spun. Baby-soft. New low 
a noite mill-to-you prices. Write for free 

ay : samples of 114 vibrant colors and 
easy-to-make knitting idea booklet. FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE, {89 Church Street, Winchester, Mass. 
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sCOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


=arn money AT HOME weaving rugs, carpets, etc., 
rom old rags or new varn—in your community! No 
xperience necessary 31,000 doing it with easy run- 
tng UNION LOOMS costing less than $50.00' Send 
‘ our FREE BOO.ET today ‘ 

Union Loom Works, 250 Post St., Boonville, N.Y. 
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} One Act Plays ! ( 


Ideal for Grange and 
Other Gatherings 


MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 

THE ELECTRIC FENCE 

OH, DOCTOR! 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 


TO ORDER plays, write to American. 
Agriculturist Play Dept., Box 367 
ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 cents 
per copy for plays wanted. Send 
coins, money order, or check. Add 
3c for complete list of plays. 


TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the ad- 
vertisements in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no 
better way to keep well in- 
formed on new things on the 
market, what to buy at what 
price and where to go to get 
what you want. When you 
answer an “ad,” be sure ta 
mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


XH 
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A.F.B.R. Endorses Flexible 


Price Supports 


Ee to Chicago with the New York 
delegation to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Association’s annual meeting. 
About 70 persons turned up at a 
breakfast for the delegation, so I sup- 
pose this was about the actual count 
of New Yorkers present. 

For several days the convention at- 
mosphere was charged with something 
or other, as it was generally under- 
stood that the delegates would give the 
Brannan Plan another kick downstairs. 
At the breakfast, C. C. DuMond, N. Y. 
State Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets, summed up the major prob- 
lem facing the convention: “A lot of 
delegates know that high support prices 
will add to the surpluses of some crops 
which already are causing trouble. If 
and when these surpluses get out of 
hand, they will surely bring drastic 
acreage and marketing controls. So 
they believe the best policy is to reduce 
price supports to the point where they 
will not encourage surplus production.” 

Warren W. Hawley of Batavia, State 
president, said that the resolutions 
committee had wrestled with the prob- 
lem for several days and nights. Cot- 
ton and tobacco producers, accustomed 
to high supports and government tak- 
ing over their surplus production, just 
hated to give up, but they finally 
agreed to back a program for flexible 
supports. 


. Brannan Absent 

Something of a hero at the conven- 
tion was Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
of New Mexico, former secretary of 
agriculture. His successor, Charles F. 
Brannan, was not invited. A letter from 
Secretary Brannan to Allan B. Kline, 
federation president, was released in 
which he regretted that farmers at the 
convention would have opportunity to 
hear only one side of the argument 
about his production-payment plan. 
Kline immediately popped back that 
delegates did not need the presence of 
a federal official to guide their think- 
ing, including a consideration of both 
sides of the problem. 

It will be recalled that Anderson is 
the author of the farm program which 
is now the law. Congress threw out the 
Aiken law, and the administration 
urged the Brannan Plan. Anderson re- 
fused to go along with the latter and 
evolved a compromise. Kline introduced 
Anderson as “the great champion of 
the middle ground in farm legislation.” 
He said the Anderson program included 
price supports at a higher level than 
the Farm Bureau thought justified, but 
it did contain the basic principles, in- 
cluding flexible supports, which the 
federation fought for. 

Hawley was re-elected a director of 
the AFBF, and Lorenzo D. Lambson 
of Southwich, Mass., was elected in 
place of ‘Uncle’ George Putnam of 


New Hampshire. 
: * * # 


Moisture Needed 


There have been moderate amounts 
of rain and snow upstate during the 
past month, but not enough to relieve 
the water shortage which in some sec- 
tions is acute. 

Normally the Barge Canal is drained 
early in December. The 60-mile stretch 
between Lockport and Rochester will 
not be drained until Feb. 24 because a 
number of villages and rural sections 
depend upon it for water. In a number 
of villages, water conservation measures 
are in effect and steps are being taken 
to increase supplies. Hauling of water 
for livestock is not unusual for farm- 
ers this fall and winter. As of this 
writing, no relief is in sight. 

Fall-planted wheat and new seedings 
generally look good, but lacking snow 
cover and with only a moderate amount 
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By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 





of moisture in the ground many farm: 
ers are hoping for heavy snows. Fol- 
lowing the long summer drought, many 
seedings picked up after rains in early 
September. But the generally “open” 
winter so far has raised some worries 
that the experience of a year ago may 
be repeated. 

While milk production is up generally 
this fall, several herd testers have told 
me that they find production per cow is 
dropping in many. herds. They specu- 
late that this may be due to poor quali- 
ty of hay found on many farms as a 
result of the drought. 


Co * a 


PCA Farmer Owned 

Something of a record was estab- 
lished when Harold Giles of Union 
Springs, president of the Production 
Credit Association of Canandaigua, 
handed a check to H.B. Munger, presi- 
dent of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of Springfield. The check repre- 
sented final repayment of the govern- 
ment’s investment in the capital of the 
association. 

At one time the government had an 
investment of $187,000 in the associa- 
tion. Now all of the capital stock is 
owned by farmers. Outstanding stock 
totals $124,000, besides which there is a 
reserve fund of $123,000. The Canan- 
daigua association is the first PCA up- 
state to pay in full all obligations to 
the government. 

* * ‘ 
Santa Is Elected 

Charles W. Howard of Albion has 
acquired national fame as Santa Claus 
and as dean of the Kris Kringle Kollege 
to which Santas from all over the 
country come for a course of instruc- 
tion. Now he has taken on another 
job, as president of the Orleans County 
Farm and Home Bureau and 4-H As- 
sociation. Years ago Howard began ad- 
vocating better-trained Santas and 
offering advice on the subject. So many 
inquiries and visitors came that or- 


‘ganization of the college and its annual 


training course followed. . 

Mrs. Harold Leininger of Kendall 
steps down as association president in 
Orleans, but Seneca County has elected 
Mrs. Earl Brust of Sheldrake as presi- 
dent, and Wayne County named Mrs. 
Henry Lockner of Sodus Center. 


—= A.A. == 
N. Y. STATE GRANGE 
DELEGATES OPPOSE 
SOCIALISTIC SCHEMES 


(Continued from Page 3) 
officials in planning a long-range second- 
ary road program. 

Opposing a drop of 44c a cwt. in Class 
I price of milk in New York City on Jan- 
uary 1. 

Urging support of ‘Milk for Health” 
program. 

Opposing the coloring of butter substi- 
tutes before sale. 

Recommending a change in the conser- 
vation law to permit farm employees to 
hunt woodchucks on employer’s farm 
without a license. 

Favoring the extermination of foxes by 
professional hunters and by other means 
established by the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 5; 

Opposing the separation of Farm Bu- 
reau and Extension Service in New York 
State. - 

Opposing Federal aid to education. 

Demanding that State, County and lo- 
cal fairs bar vulgar side show acts. 

Proposing legislation to permit children 
under twelve to work on farms under 
proper supervision. 

Expressing dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of welfare and relief in the 
State and declaring that welfare should 
be administered at local levels. 

Opposing socialized medicine. 

The Grange delegates also took action 
to move the State Grange Session up to 
the month of October, beginning next fall. 


_ 11:30 Helen Humphrey 
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Rural Radio Network 


EM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR JANUARY, 1950 








MONDAY 





6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Morning Almanac 





:30 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 
9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 
10:30 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Morning Melodies 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
\12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 








1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Salon Serenade 
1:30 FM School of the Air 





LS) 


:00 Memory Time 

:15 Novels on the Air 
:30 Concert Hall 

:00 News 

:05 Musical Showcase 
:00 The Old Vic Shop 
:30 The Stars Sing 

:45 Evelyn Small, Piano 


pr hWWHN 





:00 Clumpy the Bear 
:15 The Storyteller 

:30 Candlelight & Silver 
:45 Sports 


agg 





:00 News 

215 Weather Roundup 
:20 Markets 

:30 Radio Weekly Press 


HAAH 





:00 Dwight Marvin 
:15 Music to Enjoy 
:30 Evening Hymn 


Neale 


6 
7 
‘Z, 
7:30 Morning Almanac 
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TUESDAY 





:30 Melody Farm 
:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
215 Weather Roundup 


:30 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 
10:30 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Morning Melodies 
12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Let’s Read a Book 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air 
:30 Concert Hall 

:00 News 

:05 Musical Showcase 
:00 Mailbox Tunes 

:30 The Stars Sing 

:45 Evelyn Small, Piano 





On 


Pa pw 


:00 Let’s Listen 

:15 The Storyteller 

730 Candlelight & Silver 
:45 Sports 


CIO 





:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 


a 





7:00 Land of the Free 
7:30 Evening Hymn 





WEDNESDAY 


:30 Melody Farm 


6 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Morning Almanac 





8:00 News 

8:30 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 
10:30 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Morning Melodies 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home 

1:15 Know Your Birds 

1:30 FM School of the Air 
Ng gee Ne al ee 

2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air 

2:30 Concert Hall 

3:00 News 

3:05 Musical Showcase 

4:00 Mailbox Tunes 

4:30 The Stars Sing 

4:45 Evelyn Small, Piano 


Birthday Club 

The Storyteller 

:30 Candlelight & Silver 
:45 Sports 

HSE a eae Piece Pe UN Sg Se OP SR Ses 
:00 News 

:15 Weather Roundup 

:20 Markets 


aan 
ears 
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0 Evening at Home 
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:00 Dwight Marvin 
215 Music to Enjoy 
:30 Evening Hymn 
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‘ THURSDAY 
gs a SSO area 
6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Morning Almanac 
8 
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:00 News 
:30 The Scrapbook 


9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 
10:30 Music to Remember 










11:00 News 
11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 GL.F. Calling 


11:45 Morning Melodies 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home 
1:15 This Week in Nature 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


ae PB a ses Seth ieee eee a ee 
:00 Memory Time 

215 Novels on the Air 
:30°Concert Hall 

:00 News 

:05 Musical Showcase 
:00 Mailbox Tunes 
:30 The Stars Sing 
:45 Evelyn Small, Piano 


:00 Let’s Listen 
:15 The Storyteller 
:30 Candlelight & Silver 
:45 Sports 


:00 News 

:15 Weather Roundup 
:20 Markets 

:30 Evening at Home 


aqugag] PP RWWNHNN 





AAAH 





7:00 Student Voices 
7:15 Dance Time 
7:30 Evening Hymn 


FRIDAY 





6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Morning Almanac 


8 
8 





00 News 
:30 The Scrapbook 


9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 


10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 GL.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Morning Melodies 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


:00 Memory Time 

:15 Novels on the Air 
:30 Concert Hall 

:00 News 

:05 Musical Showcase 
:00 Mailbox Tunes 
:30 The Stars Sing 


Land of Make Believe 
The Storyteller 
Candlelight & Silver 
Sports 


News 

Weather Roundup 
Markets 

Proudly We Hail 


7:00 Dwight Marvin 
Music to Enjoy 
Evening Hymn 


SATURDAY 


Melody Farm 
News, Markets 

Weather Roundup 
Morning Almanac 





6:30 
7:00 
Goi 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
8:45 
9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 





News 

UN Story 

Tabernacle Choir 
News 

Strike Up the Band 
Holland Today 
Showers of Blessings 
10:00 Let’s Tell a Story 
10:30 Doorway In Fairyland 
sigs Hy gk es gis aa ep eases Vs ta 
11:00 Tropicana 

11:15 G.L.F. Calling 

11:20 Tune Time 

11:30 Excursions in Science 
11:45, Naval Reserve 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Trends 
12:30 Youth RFD 


1:00 U. S. Navy Band 
1:15 Business Reporter 
1:30 Time Was 

1:45 A Story For You 


2:00 At the Opera 
2:30 Music for America 
3:00 Ave Maria Hour 
3:30 Hollywood’s Open 
House 

4:00 Here’s to Veterans 
4:15 Treasury Guest Star 
4:30 Orderly in White 


Wit Wea us Rs at ce Noh eee Seer 
5:00 Masterworks of Music 


RR eat Ene Ut oles ee Ce a ah eae 
6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:30 Research Adventures 
6:45 Sports 


ee 


7:00 Woodhull Boys 
7:30 Evening Hymn 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


WENE Wethersfield 107.7 me 
WVBT Bristol Center 101.9 me 
WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVBN Turin 107.7 me 

WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 me 


WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 mc 
(local programs 9-11 a.m.) 


WFELY Troy 92.3 me 


Part-time: 


WSLB-FM Ogdensburg 106.1 mec WKNP Corning 106.1 me 
R.R.N. PRESENTS DWIGHT MARVIN, M-W-F 7 p. m. 





—————$$ 


WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me | 
WWHG-FM Hornell 105.3 me 
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Left on the Isle of Sands 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—o 


FOREWORD 

With this issue, we are commencing a 
serial story, in two parts, taken from the 
pages of the YOUTH’S COMPANION of 
October 1891. LEFT ON THE ISLE OF 
SANDS is a touching and thrilling tale 
of castaways in the New World. The ex- 
citement and suspense mount steadily to 
the end. 











CHAPTER I 


ENE MORNING, in the spring 
} of 1598, there was strange 
excitement in a certain poor 
turf cottage on the outskirts 
of St. Malo, in France. In 
this cottage dwelt the good wife Sain- 
tine, with her two sons, Jules and 
Ba’tiste. With tireless labor she and 
her boys made a living by selling in 
the markets of St. Malo the products 
of her scanty garden plot. Her hus- 
band, Christophe Saintine, was a con- 
vict, shut up for life in the St. Malo 
prison. He was a powerful man, a 
blacksmith, and had been a good citi- 
zen until, in an evil day, his violent 
temper had led him to strike down a 
man in a street brawl. 


The Marquis de la Roche, a great 
nobleman, was about to set forth for 
the wilds of New France, there to 
found a colony; and he had authority 
to select, in the French prisons, such 
convicts as he might deem suitable for 
colonists. In those days it was thought 
that convicts would do as well as any- 
one for the peopling of a new land. 


On the morning on which my story 
opens, Jules had run home to his 
mother with the news that she was 
Summoned, with her boys, to the St. 
Malo prison, there to bid farewell to 
her husband, who had been drafted by 
La Roche as one of the St. Malo con- 
tingent. 

This little Breton city, with its vig- 
orous and daring stock, had supplied 
the Marquis with nearly a third of his 
party; and this one morning was al- 
lowed the colonists for their leave- 
takings. 

“There were sorrowful scenes at the 
prison in the glaring, . gray-walled, 
sandy yard; but in some cases the sor- 
row was not without consolation. 
Christophe Saintine had been, for all 
his roughness, a good husband and 
father, and to his family, who, as long 
as he was in St. Malo, could visit him 
fromi time to time, his exile to the un- 
known wilderness was like a sentence 
of death. But to himself it was far 
otherwise. In the New World there was 
hope for him. After & period of labor 
for the settlement, each convict whose 
behavior had been good would be given 
lands of his own, whereon to make a 
home for himself and for his family 
left beyond the sea. 

The old look of hopeless dejection 
vanished from the blacksmith’s face as 
he-told the stories he had heard of the 
fertility and beauty of that New 
World, where gold and silver, as they 
assured him, might be picked up among 
the pebbles of the brooks. 

As the good wife Saintine and her 
boys, their farewells said, took their 
reluctant way homeward to the little 
turf cottage in the outskirts, they were 
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weeping heavily, but a ray of hope had 
crept back into their hearts; and in the 
heart of Jules something else gleamed 
besides that ray of hope. 

Jules Saintine was an active lad of 
fifteen. Ba’tiste was two years younger. 
Jules was a St. Malo boy, filled with 
the restless spirit of his race, and with 
stories of New World wonders heard 
from the lips of the sailors who fre- 
quented the city quays. The ship of La 
Roche was to sail in two days, and 
Jules, whose father was his hero, re- 
solved that he would set sail with him. 

He had many misgivings at the 
thought of leaving his mother and 
Ba’tiste; but his heart being set for 
New France, he easily deluded himself 
into a belief that it was a right thing 
to do. Ba’tiste, he argued, would be 
company for his mother who would be 
able to get along well enough; while 
he would be a comfort to his father in 
that far world of wonders. 


Under the circumstances, and im- 
pelled by his restless spirit, it was not 
hard to persuade himself that the 
course on which he was bent was just 
the one he ought to pursue. 

The night before the ship was to sail 
he kissed his mother and brother in 
their sleep, and stole away. There was 
a great lump in his throat, and he 
dashed angrily from his eyes the tears 
that would gather and overflow. In the 
confusion on the quay and on ship- 
board he went upon the ship without 
being observed, and succeeded in stow- 
ing himself away below. 

At dawn the vessel was under way. 

The ship was under the guidance of 
one Chetodel, a noted Norman pilot. 
Besides her crew of hardy Norman and 
Breton marines, she carried La Roche, 
a band of paid soldiers, a few volun- 
tary colonists of broken fortune, fifty 
turbulent convicts, a great store of 
provision against famine and of baubles 
for trading with the savages, and 
hopes, fears and sorrows innumerable. 

Not till the ship’s wide sails had 
carried her beyond the last glimpse of 
the shores of France did the Marquis 
take his convicts out of irons. Even 
then their freedom was rigidly limited. 

Then it was that Jules crept out of 
hiding, and trembled in uncertainty as 
to how he would be received. 

Jules was a courageous boy, but he 
had little bravado or that audacity 
which so nearly borders on insolence. 
He stole shyly up to the side of a sail- 
or whom he knew, and stood gazing in 
painful suspense at his own wooden 
shoes. 

The sailor stared at him in astonish- 
ment, and gave a low whistle as the 
readiest expression of his surprise. 

“What in the world brings you here, 
chicken?” he exclaimed, in a moment. 

“I wanted to come with my father!” 
murmured the culprit, for the first 
time realizing his guilt. | 

“Your father’s pretty well taken 
care of, I fancy,” answered the sailor 
with a harsh laugh. Then, after a 
pause, he continued, “Well, to His Ex- 
cellency you must go! If he says you 
shall be whipped, or dropped over the 
rail to swim ashore, that’s your own 
lookout. I think he will have no place 
for boys on a venture like this!” 

The feelings of Jules, on hearing this 








speech from the sailor, are hardly to 
be described. Shuffling nervously, and 
trying to Keep his feet on the reeling 
deck, he started to follow the sailor 
into the presence of the Marquis. His 
Excellency, in the full splendor of his 
uniform, which he made a point of 
wearing officially at certain hours 
every day, was standing on the quarter- 
deck, and looking backward somewhat 
wistfully toward the sweet shores of 
France. 

With fright, and the first qualms of 
approaching seasickness, Jules was 
now a pitiable-looking object as the 
eyes of the Marquis fell upon him. 


A few profoundly deferential words 
from the sailor, who, being boatswain, 
approached the commander directly, 
made clear the situation. It was evi- 
dent that thé Marquis de la Roche, now 
Viceroy of New France, did not want 
boys in his viceroyalty at this early 
stage in its development. At first his 
face was harsh, his voice like steel, as 
he began to rebuke the quaking boy; 
and Jules felt that if he got off with a 
terrible thrashing from the cat-o-nine- 
tails he would be marvelously fortun- 
ate. 

Then something in the boy’s face or 
some home thought seemed to touch 
the haughty nobleman. 

“See to it that you are obedient and 
diligent, child, as all must be whose 
fortunes are cast upon this venture!” 

With these words, which rolled a 
mountain off the heart of Jules, the 
tall Marquis made a gesture of dis- 
missal; and the boatswain led the boy 
away. 

After the strain was over, however, 
the young landsman found himself 
possessed by all the nameless torments 
of seasickness; and for a day or two, 
as he lay in a heap in whatever corner 
seemed most out of the way of the 
sailors’ feet, he repented with all the 
fervor of his soul. 

As he began to recover, he saw his 
father for the first time since the day 
of the farewells in the prison yard. 

If Jules wanted the satisfaction of 
giving his father a surprise, he had 
every reason to be content. Christophe 
Saintine’s first thought was that he 
was looking upon an apparition, sent 
to tell him that his son had just died 


The New Year 


By Edith Horton 


Step gallantly into 

Another measured year, 

And trace the seasons through 
As swiftly they appear. 


Let ivy cover scars 

Which other years have made, 
And contemplate the stars, 
Serenely, unafraid. 


The way you take is known, 
The burden which you bear. 
You do not walk alone, 
Earth is not unaware. 


Keep freshness in your eyes, 
Plant seeds within the sod; 
And when the evening dies, 
Reach for the hand of God. 
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in the far-off St. Malo cottage. The 
superstitious Breton turned ghastly 
pale with awe and grief. But when he 
realized that it was his very son, in 
the flesh, who clung passionately to his 
hands, his delight was fervid and un- 
restrained. i 
Jules was perfectly and _ boyishly 
happy for the rest of the voyage. The 
boatswain impressed him into his ser- 
vice, and kept him reasonably busy. 
The boy did not object to this. It gave 
him a sense of importance, and made 
him feel like a real sailor. 


Jules loved the sea instinctively. The 
ship was his delight; and every day he 
could see and talk to his father. 

The wind kept fair many days in 
succession; and at last a low, long line 
of sandy shore, half veiled in surf, was 
sighted. 

Instantly the whole ship went wild 
with excitement, which subsided some- 
what as the wary pilot announced that 
the pale coast was that of the dreaded 
Isle of Sands. 


This island, which 1s still called 
Sable Island, from the French Isle aux 
Sables, is the most perilous spot in the 
Atlantic. Even as long ago as 1598, 
vessels had been wrecked upon it. It 
has been called ‘‘the Charnel-House of 
North America.” Its hungry sands are 
gorged with wrecks. 


Formed by the deposits of two meet- 
ing ocean-currents, it is continually 
shifting, even like the eddies of the 
tide. 

On the day when Jules espied it from 
the deck of the Breton ship, it was 
nearly forty miles in length, and was 
a slim erescent of pale yellow set in 
the gray-green seas. Now it is little 
more than half as long. Then, as now, 
it was divided almost from end to end 
by a shallow fresh-water lake, the 
windy resort of innumerable water- 
fowl. 

As the wind was light, and blowing 
off the island, the pilot said that a 
landing might be effected without risk, 
and the ship cast anchor about three 
miles from shore. It was dangerous to 
go nearer on account of the intricate 
shoals. 

The Marquis was rowed ashore, and 
so struck was he with the inaccessi- 
bility of the island that he resolved to 
make use of it as a temporary prison 
for his forced colonists. 


His design was to leave the convicts 
on the island while he should explore 
the coasts of Acadia for a fitting place 
to plant his settlement. As soon as the 
site had been chosen and some build- 
ings erected there which*might prevent 
his sorry charges from betaking them- 
selves to the woods, he would return 
to the island and get them, Meanwhile, 
in the fair June weather, and with the 
provisions he would leave them, he 
thought they would be comfortable, 
and he knew they would be safe. 


The convicts themselves were by no 
means ill-pleased with this scheme, 
which was carried into effect without 
delay; and as for Jules, he had no dif- 
ficulty in gaining permission from the 
kindly viceroy to stay upon the island 
with his father. 

When the last boat-load had been 
landed through the surf and the boat 
had returned to the ship, and the ship 
had moved away with swelling sails, 
the hearts of those left behind sank: 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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Forester Robert B. Parmenter demonstrates how a cruising stick is used to find the 
diameter of a standing tree. Notice strings from stick nearest his eye to represent 


line of sight. 


Know How to Measure 


Staudiug “Jeamber 


LANNING to sell your standing 

timber this year? If you are, get 
a cruising and scaling stick and protect 
yourself against gyp buyers, advises 
Robert B. Parmenter, Extension Serv- 
ice Forester at the ‘University of 
Massachusetts. 

There’s nothing hard or mysterious 
about estimating the board feet in your 
standing timber the way he explains it: 

1. Hold cruising stick at arm’s 
length against trunk of tree. Using 
your eye for the focal poirtt of triangle, 
line up the left end of cruising stick 
with your eye and left side of tree. 
Without moving the head, notice where 
line of sight crosses scale and the right 
side of tree. Diameter of tree outside 
bark is read off in inches at this point. 

2. Merchantable length is found by 
standing 59 feet away from tree and 


by holding the cruising stick at arm’s 
length with the top edge in line with 
your eye and top of last log. Notice 
where line from eye to stump height 
crosses lower part of stick. Number of 
16 foot logs in tree read off at this 
point. 


3. Matching figures received in steps 
1 and 2 to table on stick gives number 
of board feet in tree. 


The farmer may also check on buy- 
ers by using the International Log 
Rule. To use this scaling stick a farm- 
er need only know the length of log and 
measure the diameter inside the bark 
at small end. 


The sticks may be obtained from The 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, at $1.50 a set. 


—Charles L. Stratton. 








SLIM and SPUD 


f SQUEEKY IS ALWAYS 
BEEF N—HE'S EVEN 
STARTED TO SPOIL SLIM 
AND SPUD, BUT I'LL HAVE TO 
PUT UP WITH HIM CAUSE HE'S 


I'VE BEEN 
LOOK'N ALL OVER 
_FOR YA HERE'S 








The Worm Turns 


HURRAY! 
ALETTER FROM 
ANNIE! SHE SAYS 
SHE’S COMING 

BACK !! 


AND HERE'S 
WHAT YA'LL GIT 


WISH FOR THE NEW YEAR 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


God bless all little ones whose questing 
feet 

Stand on the threshold of another year; 

And all who lie awake, hearing the beat 

Of Time against «a door closed with a tear. 


God bless us all in spite of what we left. 


undone 

Lacking the time, the will, 
grace 

To love a little more, to share the sun 

Neighbor with neighbor, for this year’s 
brief space. 


and give us 


CSE EEE OE OSE 


LEFT ON THE ISLE 
OF SANDS 


(Contmuea from Opposite Page)  . 
low for a little while, as the unspeak- 
able loneliness of their situation dawn- 
ed upon them. 

Rising only a few feet above the 
level of the ocean, their island could 
boast not a tree from end to end. Hum- 
mocks of sand, piled up here and there 
by the winds, were all that broke the 
monotony of the sky-line. 


The first night or two, the weather 
being fine, they took no thought of 
shelter, and Jules slept, half-rolled in 
his father’s coat, on a soft, sweet- 
smelling patch of wild peas in a shel- 
tered hollow. Their wakings in the cool, 


dewy mornings, with the clear blue. 


above them and a light wind waving 
the grass-tops and wild-rose thickets, 
seemed to them like passing from one 
delicious dream into another. 

In wandering over the island they 
found acres upon acres of blueberry 
shrub in full bloom and thought of the 
fruit that would soon be ready for 
their lips. In the inner meadows, and 
about the shores of the sweet-water 
lake, they came upon small herds of 
wild cattle, already established there 
from vessels wrecked upon the island, 
and several troops of shaggy ponies; 
while on the coast they saw wild hogs 
busy rooting in the sands, fattening on 
clams and other shell-fish. 

With the sight of such abundance be- 
fore their eyes they forgot to husband 
the provisions that had been left them 
by the Viceroy. Christophe Saintine, 
more prudent by nature than his fel- 
lows and made thoughtful by the pres- 
ence of his boy, strove vainly to check 
the perpetual waste. He was, with but 
one rival, the most influential among 
the convicts; but on the question of 
economy his voice was little heeded. 

It was not long ere cold east winds, 
and fogs that overhung the island like 
a pall for days together, drove the con- 
victs to build themselves rude shelters 
out of some wreckage found along 
shore. The first gale, a very moderate 
one, visiting the island when they had 
been a fortnight upon it, blew down 
these flimsy shelters, and badly bruised 
some of the occupants. One man had 
his neck broken by a heavy timber fall- 
ing upon it, and they buried him on the 
sandy shore. (To be continued) 

— AA. — 


WINTER CARE OF 
GARDENS 


ROTECT evergreens with a wind- 

break or shade to prevent drying 
by winter wind and sun. It’s the drying 
rather than the cold that causes dam- 
age to these trees. After a heavy fall 
of wet snow, shake small trees and 
evergreens aS a precaution against 
broken boughs and limbs. 

Cover bulbs and perennial roots with 
a heavy blanket of leaves or other 


mulch after the ground is frozen. This 


prevents the alternate freezing and 
thawing which may heave bulbs and 
roots out of the ground and leave them 
exposed to.the air. When open weather 
permits, clean gutters and downspouts 
so that water will be certain to run 
off. Constant roof drip can damage or 
kill plants. 
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HELP US NAME HIM 
...WIN A PRIZE! 


| A husky new baby has joined the fa- 
mous Craine Silo family — and we’d 
like you to help us name him! So, 
we’re offering prizes—big money-sav- 
ing credits from the established price 
| of any Craine Silo bought in the next 


two years. 


$1000° PRIZE CONTEST 


$500 — Ist Prize 
$200 — 2nd Prize $100 —3rd Prize » 
10 Prizes of $20 each 





*in full cash-value credits 


Win a prize for your 
name for our rugged boy. 


A NEW TILE SILO AT A POPULAR PRICE 


You'll weet details on his outstand- 
ing features, to make it easy for you 
to win. We’ll enclose your free entry 
blank and simple contest rules. Just 
send your name and address on a 
postcard. Don’t delay — contest 
closes at midnight, February 15th. 


CRAINE, INC.— Contest Dept. 
110-A Pine St., Norwich, New York 


DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
30° high. Uses % to % HP motor 
Does not clog! 

Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 


LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 





ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS - 


Hobbles,. pair’ ied lotgs.y ecccenacehSsonnecetontes $ 
Trace Springs, 9” 5 Ibs. Br isitteva teeters 90 
Shoemaker bit, new  ....... Se caeen 1.00 
Shreickles, sey cc. ak live dsvecacsscnccerens doz. 3.00 
Machete 1712” abs Bi, dhe eginnatekuegeiaees 1.75 
Krag rifle; SO/AG ini ie.ccccdisccdinnsensertenveass 37.50 
Prices do NOT include postage. 
1949 catalog, over 2,000 illustrations of aa swords, 
cannon, badges, war cee mailed in U. S. for $1.50. 
1950 one for 10 cent 
ANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 feube New York 12 










Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas 5 
“4) Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs oo 
many others shown in full col- 
or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG. Write today. - 
FREE CATALOG _ Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


216 CHERRY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK; 














BUZZMOBILE $1495° ce 


Mus 


© Mows Weeds, Grass 
© Cuts Hedge 
®@ Trims Limbs 
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Down 


Mexico 
Way 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


BOUT the time of the first kill- 
ing frost each fall, I begin to 
get letters from readers of 
this page asking how to find 

my son’s South Springs Ranch in 

New Mexico. Quite obviously, most of 

those who write these inquiries are 

California bound. The best information 

I can supply is to tell them to drive 

southwest from Roswell, N. M., on the 

road which leads to Carlsbad Caverns 
and when about four miles out of Ros- 
well to begin to look for the sign pic- 
tured below. I do not guarantee that it 
will be adorned by my grandson, as in 
the picture. He is much too active for 
me to keep track of him. The rest of 
the pictures on this page were taken 
by my son, Howard E. Babcock, Jr., at 
the New Mexico State Fair at Albu- 
querque last fall. In order to get some 
of the shots, he had to be pretty quick 
on his feet. 





v 


During the spring of 1944 while Mrs. Babcock 
and I were at South Springs Ranch, the first son of 
the palomino stallion on the place was born. The colt 
is pictured at right. The stallion, Muchacho de Oro 
was four years old at the time, and the colt’s mother 
was a three-year-old seven-eighths thoroughbred 
sorrel. This colt was raised and in due time sold. 
Howard and Ann lost track of him, so you can 
imagine their delight when at the New Mexico 
State Fair this fall they rediscovered him. He was 
the lead horse (standing on his hind legs) in the 
crack drill team pictured below and was identified 
by the South Springs Ranch brand on his left jaw. 


How Wou 


> New Mexico tag—the bull is “IT.” 
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VY The fat boy and the fat bull couldn’t 
stick together. 


Ten to one the bull misses him; otherwise it would be too bad. 























? Vv Wonder which one has the hardest head? 








Serviee Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 








CANTON, N. Y.. READER 
GETS REWARD CHECK 
NCE again some cattle thieves 


fought a losing battle against a 
tough trio—the police, an American 





THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, 
So. Main St., Akron 18, Ohio, has 
available a silage cap which is a 


two-piece covering which, after it is Agriculturist subscriber, and a Service m 
put over the silage, is filled with Bureau sign. As a result they are now 

water to pack the silage and pre- fj Serving a minimum of six months in 

vent entrance of air. This is made St. Lawrence County Jail. 

of plastic which is\ resistant to Back in June, two men stole an arti- 

grease, moisture -and chemicals. ficially bred calf from the barn of Leon 


and Hollis Brown of Canton, New 
UEV Ieee toe cuweestoecutiy (ue York: Vihe Brome auaeenees the loss 
Ly the sndbket by the: WESTERN ia they went to milk, and investiga- 
CONDENSING COMPANY, Apple- ion disclosed tracks leading through 
ton, Wisconsin, is distributed in heavy grass to the highway. They im- 
42-pound drums. It is not a calf mediately called the authorities. After 
meal replacement; it is a milk re- a long investigation by the St. Law- 
placement with 1 pound being rence County sheriff’s patrol, Kenneth 
equivalent to 8 pounds of milk. | and Walter Raycraft were apprehended 

and convicted on a petit larceny charge. 
RESEARCH: for the second year Justice Leon G. Crary committed each 


the RALSTON PURINA COMPANY of of them to the county jail for six 
St. Louis, Mo., is offering a number months. 


of research fellowship awards. AS a result of their part. in bringing 


These will be for the 1950-51 school : yt i 
year. Application blanks for the these thieves to justice, Leon and Hollis 


FOR CALVES: KAF-KIT, a milk 












Maybe he swerved to miss a deer—his car skidded nearly 400 





feet crashing through 4. concrete posts—landing in the field. 
The driver, a North American policyholder who had been a 


rural mail carrier for over 20 years was instantly killed. 


$1000.00 was paid his widow. 


BENEFITS RECENTLY PAID 





























fellowship awards are available by Brown have been sent an American A Friend’s Name May Be in This List 
writing the Ralston Purina Research Agriculturist reward check in the y 
Awards Committee, c/o J. D. Sykes, amount of $25. 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. We want to congratulate the police Henry Giles, Peconic, N. Y........ 130.00 Lila Morrow, Court Street, Edwards, N. Y. 130.00 
Louis 2, Mo. officials and the Bro s for the effec- Struck by auto—broken leg Auto accident—injured neck, back & arms 
The seven winners of the 1949- 5 i ¢ a : Edward. Moisa, Mattituck, L. I.......... 64.29 Benjamin Congdon, Rosiere, [ibe (Pad aerate : 72.86. tS, 
50 fellowships are now enrolled in tive manner in which this case was Truck -avcident—-broke rib and injured kidney Auto accident—head injury, cuts & bruises Fe 
. . } 
raduat fe Is of their selecti handled. We would suggest that pros- Gladys Slavnik, Jamesport, Le Veeco 28.57 Esther M. Cornelius, R. 2, Medina, N. Y. 53.57 |) 
g uate schools 0 eir selection. pective cattle or poultry thieves avoid Auto *collision—cut and bruised shoulder Autn collision—cut forehead, contused thigh : 
: + & elbow John W. Gilbert, R. 1, Gouverneur, N. Y..... 20.00 i 
ANNIVERSARY: This past Octo- property posted with a Service Bureau Frederick Whitehead, Campbell, N. Y...... 127.14 Auto accident—broken bone in hand 
ber 14,000 visitors came to Cold- sign. Automobile accident—broken arm Billy Horton, Middle Road, Oneida, Ney! 320,00 
water, Ohio, which has a normal AeA Edward Grover, No. Java, N. Yorn 42.86 Na i Sw right Sh 
i isi ' Auto accident—contusion of leg re wistak, deceased, West Branch, N.Y. 1000.00 
Poeun Ohi ett SEES WaStLOTS CASH CHECKS : field Y 130.00 Auto struck tree—death benefits 
came to a week-long celebration of Carrie H. Larson, Westfield, N. Y.........—- 30. i 
the New Idea Division of the AVCO PROMPTLY Car hit tree—broken thigh bone John Harte, Williston, Vt... 24.28 


Truck accident—injured knee and elbow 






























































: fi Melvin Watters, Montgomery, N. Y............... 15.00 “ ae 
oe ona Sonn You will remember that I wrote you Auto accident—injured temple and knee oe a i WARES tty 1a astro’ 24.28 
eats ¢ ee aay Nee c 0 about a refund that I was unable to get. Eleanor A. Beilby, Binghamton, N. Y........ 21.43 Be ergo agains rage 
Se of ew Idea. The prin- You secured it for me, but now the check Auto accident—sprained ankle and foot Neva Dora Dutton, seater OLN Vite. seeenseene i 75.00 
cipal speakers were M. L. Wilson of has come back marked ‘‘Account Closed.”’ Robert J. Frew, Glenwood, N. Yo... 64.28 SE ete ee a Pi 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- I am hoping you can do something about Truck accident—frac. rib, cuts & bruises ; has Rail eA Glas 2a wie ae hy ales VE; 1000.00 
ture and H. EB. Babcock, Director of af | Everett J. Dunlop, Ilion, N. Yu.-.-..---s0-—-- EUN2:86 op. p ere EL pennisniNe RE N. H 130.00 
° 7 a ets t . ' . - Rie eacxe A 
AVCO ; and author of Kernels, Of course we will be glad to try, but Auto accident—injuries Auto accident—broken arm, cut scalp 
Screenings & Chaff. & Prens i Carl Gluck, Monticello, N. Y......... 60.00 Mabel D. Clark, Littlet N. H 50.00 
: we would like to point out for the Truck accident—broken ribs SU Gaetan rege onal 
MARKSMANSHIP: The REMING- benefit of all of our readers that the iN dnae See * Wow es. SHAS Rosie M. Carlisle, Lebanon, N. He.e..-...--.--- 4.42 
5 check in question was not presented Suck macgident- nj ured ss BAL Auto accident—dislocated elbow 
TON ARMS COMPANY of Bridgeport, atid. a : Dorothy Neuhauer, Averill Park, N. Y 22.86 sf 
c h : ii for payment until six weeks after it otny Nel a oGews tee ea * Zelma H. Bates, Lyme, N. H........-.-.--... 30.00 
onn., have two booklets which Z Auto aeccident—sprained wrist Truck accident—shock and bruises 
they will be glad to send you on was issued. Apparently our subscriber Beatrice Snyder, Hammondsport, N. Y.... 60.00 Alice Simes, Kingston, Ne He.cecccccrcceceen 72.86 
request. The titles are: ‘How to be carried it around in his pocket for some Auto accident—bruised chest Auto accident—head injury, cuts & bruises 
a Crack Shot’ and “More Fun with time; and even then it was not deposit- Richard Straw, Altamont, Ny Y.......-rse we 45.72 Luciile L. Busque, Augusta, Me................- 102.86 ry 
14H! ws 3 i . Auto accident—broke clavicle Auto accident—broken leg 
Your ’22’ Rifle.” We would appre- ed in the bank but was cashed at a eS Ee ee” esp ids AC Fi eo ‘ache 
° S i e a nN Woon ciese-cctsencroeseretes = . arie A. Busque, Augusta, Me... F 
Dir autiers i of AMERICAN AGRI- place of business, which probably Auto accident—sprained shoulder Auto accident—wrenched & sprained back io 
LTURIST when you write for these caused further delay. Gladys Eaton, Willet; No Y.0nneecrenenmnonn 60.00 Harold McKeen, R. 5, Houlton, Me........... 17.44 
booklets. It is always good business to cash Auto accident—multiple cuts and bruises Auto accident—injured foot r 
Victor C. Renwick, Maryland, N. Y............. 61.43 Leland A. Gerry, Unity, Me... 21.43 
checks promptly . Auto accident—cuts & bruises, concussion Auto accident—crushed leg 
RAN Alice Alton C. Ainslie, Richfield Springs, N. Y..... 15.72 Qnie B. Ross, Rangeley, Me.........-----—- 130.00 
a Auto accident—cut face, concussion Hit by car—broken ankle 
PHONY PUZZLES Floyd Fisher, Gloversville, N. Y-s-....-cssersees .. 20.00 Leda Tardiff, 5 Benton Ave., Waterville, Me. 30.00 
er J Auto accident—bruises and cuts Auto accident—sprained knee, cut forehead 
The use of easy initial puzzles to in- George B. Watson, Randall, N.Y... 108.57 Leon H. Dunnell, Northfield, Mass................. 21.43 
duce the purchase of goods or the mak- Car skidded and hit tree—inj, shoulder Auto accident—bruised and scraped elbow 
ing of donations, followed by virtual John W. Gilbert, Gouverneur, N. Y.............. 40.00 Herbert C. Orr, Greenfield, Mass... 80.00 
. . t ‘cident—cut on arm, injured hand Auto accident—frac. rib and injured back 
“brain-buster” tie-breakers, has been SO ere 
i B Robert Bain, Edmeston, N. Yo...--....----1----0+ 25.71 Leroy W. Anderson, Ashfield, Mass................. » 44,23 
condemned by the National Better Auto accident—broke collar bone Truck tipped over—frac. rib, inj. head 
i S Business Bureau as a scheme to deceive John Duffy, Angelica, N. Yo-acccsciesssssreenece 65.00 Earl W. Upton, Shelburne Falls, Mass......... 130.00 
A new revolutionary vaccinator for and exploit a gullible public. The easy Auto accident—broke bone in leg Truck tipped over—fractured vertebrae 
poultry called the “Grant Inocula- “ iy Albert Mieskiel, Rome, Ne Ye..scs------cccc 44.28 - Margaret Jordon, Pomfret Center, Conn......... 65.00 
tor” is announced by the R. G. puzzles are merely a lure or “come-on Auto accident— injured chest & shoulder Auto accident—broke hand, injured back 
TRUESDALE CO. of Rehoboth, Mass. and it is not until after the contestant _ Robert Mieskiel, Rome, N. Y........-------.--------- 110.71 James Dinagen, Pascoag, R. Ua... cceeeeeeee 18.00 
‘ Pai tad donation or buys some goods Auto accident—injured chest & back Auto accident—frac. ribs 
The patented machine, which is of by aecalsehat ase y §' c h N.Y 30.00 
° > i a i Everett Kane, Canajoharie, N. Y........-........ . John Griswold, Waymart, Pa... meen 50.00 
a syringe type, weighs only about that he discovers that the pay-off cane Auto accident—cut head and chest - Auto collision—broken wrist 
4 ounces and can be carried around petition requires puzzle solving skill of Helen M. Brown, Chaumont, N. Ye--scss--0--- 48.57 Eunice Newman, North East, Pa... 40.00 
the farm to vaccinate the birds an exceptional calibre. Auto accident—bruised arms & legs Auto accident—injured arm and chest 
wherever convenient. The Bureau’s criticism is not against Jay Burch, Granville, N. Yq -- 41.43 William Newman, North East, Pa............... 1000.00 
Tests have proven the Inoculator the use of tie-breakers which few, if Auto accident—injured spine 5 ies Auto accident—death benefits 
doe he i . * : Patricia A. Morse, Lowville, N. Y................- 0. Ignatius Kwiatkoski, Wattsburg, Pa.-............... 62.14 
bul a . dep asl. ailestice es Ns any, contestants can completely solve, _ Auto accident—bruised body, cut nose Auto accident—cut knees & inj. shoulder 
of a h ti th li ie or the requirement to make a pur- Betty Tuttle, R. 3, Hornell, N. Y......... 62.86 Roy G. Rohel, Sussex, Ne Jeccecvcsccepemnesen 42.86 
i vaccine eac ime, e cylinder chase or donation. It is the fact that Auto accident—bruises, sprained back Car overturned—hroken wrist 
will hold more than enough vac- the purchase or donation is induced George B: Watson, R. 1, Randall, N. Y..... 108.57 Henry Stang, Allamuchy, N. Ju... 35.71 sa 
cine for 500 doses without reload- » ; ‘ Car skidded and hit tree—injured shoulder Auto accident—broken nose, cuts & bruises Se 
ing. The inoculator is made of through trickery which takes advan- John W. Gilbert, R. !, Gouverneur, N. Y..... 40.00 Constance Hilton, R. 1, Barnesville, Md..... 130.00 
aluminum with stainless steel long- tage of the contestant’s ignorance of Auto accident—cut on arm, injured hand Auto accident—fractured jaw, cut face 
lasting needles. The “Grant Inocu- the true nature of the tie-breakers. 
lator” has an adjustable hand grip Business has been urged to cooperate 
that can be adapted to various sized in freeing advertising of such prize . ° 
hands and this makes it particularly contests Cu? 
attractive to women operators who 5 
oe ae — AA. — 
now do so much vaccination work. - j ee : 
on poultry farms. The company an- Your frank opinion and honesty is # th A = A s d { j Cc { Chi 
nounces the appointment of Durgin greatly appreciated. I am most thank- or meéerican CCl en nsu rance 0. 0 icago 
and Company, Inc. of Reading, ful for your suggestions, and must con- 
Mass., as their national sales dis- {| fess I would not have known where to] | WN. A, ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
tribufors. turn for information had you not so 






kindly obliged.’”—Mrs. M. L., New York 


LATCH-ON 


IMPLEMENTS 
Cada 


ONE LITTLE LEVER DOES IT ALL 


® Moldboard plows in one and two- 
bottom sizes, two-way moldboard plows, 
disk plows, disk harrows, disk hillers, 
listers, field tillers and other tool-bar 
implements—all are built for “latch-on” 
hook-up and uniform penetration with 
the Eagle Hitch. 


The new hydraulic control has its 
pump right on the engine, independent 
of clutch and gears. It works instantly, 
moving or standing. Pump is permanently 
primed, the whole system self-bleeding— 
no air lock possible. It uses ordinary 
motor oil. This new control gives high 
clearance to Eagle Hitch implements, lifts 
and adjusts cultivators and other front- 
mounted equipment. 








® Now you can hitch and unhitch rear-mounted tractor implements with 


ho tugging or lifting. No need to leave your seat on the tractor. 


Now you can have all the convenience of a rear-mounted plow, and yet 
plow at uniform depth regardless of tough spots and rough ground. 

For a new thrill in easy farming, try the Eagle Hitch yourself. Just back 
the “VAC” tractor in position ahead of the implement and open the latches 
with the convenient cord. Touch the hydraulic control and see the open 
throats of the hitch take hold of the implement like an eagle grabbing a 
rabbit. Let go the cord, slip in the single pin at the top, and GO. 

Follow the plow along the furrow. See how well it holds its depth when it 
hits the tough spots. See how steady it runs, even when tractor wheels go over 
humps and hollows. That’s because the Eagle Hitch leaves the plow free to 
hold its depth, without help from hydraulic lift or gauge wheel. 

Eagle Hitch, Latch-On implements, new sealed-unit hydraulic control— 
you get all three with the low-cost all-purpose “VAC,” or the new high- 
clearance “VAH” tractor. See your Case dealer about a demonstration 
now. Send for latest catalog on the 2-plow “VA” Series, larger 2-plow 
“S” Series, 3-plow “D” Series or the mighty 4-5 plow “LA.” J. I. Case Co., 


Dept. A-I1, Racine, Wis. 


















OME GROWERS may wonder what’s 

the use of thinking about the 1956 

apple crop, with several million bush- 

els of the 1949 crop unconsumed; but 

in my brief experience as a grower, I have ob- 

served that the time to have fruit is the time 

when the other fellow doesn’t. Often big crop 

years like 1949 are followed by shorter crop 

years. Ordinarily we would expect that- 1950 

would be a better year for our-apple growers 

and just as satisfactory for other fruits as 1949, 
price-wise. 

The 1949 crop set a high standard of quality, 
color, freedom from disease and insect injury. 
Competition from other areas and other fruits 
makes production of high quality apples at low 
cost a must. Marketing, after this first step of 
good production, is a topic by itself. 

I have come to regard pruning as the most 
important single job on a fruit farm. Good prun- 
ing saves time, materials, and gives you better 
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color and size. Some trees should be pruned very 
close to the ground, especially this year. The re- 
moval of low quality varieties of old trees that 
only bear apples every other year when every 
orchard does is essential, as well as unknown 
types that have gone out years ago, wild trees 
in the hedge row, and choke-cherries which har- 
bor pests and diseases. Big bulldozers are doing 
a wonderful job on big trees in western New 
York this year, pushing roots, stumps, tops and 
all up in piles where they can gradually be 
burned. The new chain saws are doing a fine 
job in cutting these non-profitable trees off and 
up into manageable sizes. 

After this first job of getting the inefficient 
producers out of the way, comes the perennial 
problem of deciding which limbs to cut off. One 
grower I know is now engaged in slaughtering 
his beautiful young productive orchard on good 
land, apparently too much intrigued by the idea 
of improving quality and size. This grower feels 
that if a little pruning is good, 
much more is better. 

Too much pruning will re- 
duce yields and give such suc- 
culent growth of suckers and 
leaves that the fruit will not be 
well-colored, but will give the 
blown-up, puffy apples that no 
one wants any more. If we hap- 
pen to have a severe cold spell, 
these heavily pruned trees may 
canker from sun-scald on the 
exposed, heavily-cut surfaces. 


More growers’are doing little 
or no pruning, pointing out that 
the price of apples—even good 
apples—will not justif¥ the ex- 
pense. Trees in many of these 
orchards are old and thick, and 
it is almost impossible to. get 
spray material through them 
when the leaves are on the trees. 
They must be fertilized heavily 
to get even a reasonable set, and 
in this case will have small 


Before top quality fruit can be har- 
vested next fall, a vast amount of 
work and cash must be expended. In 
addition to pruning, which Dan Del- 
rymple discusses here, there will be 
plenty ef tasks such @s spraying, 
trimming and harvesting. 


As Dan points out, there is only one way to 
trim this kind of a tree, and that’s close to 
the ground. 


green apples which nobody wants ex- 
cept the English, and they will not take 
many. Most growers try a reasonable 
compromise between these extremes, 
based on experience and soil. 

Owners of a good many orchards in 
New York State, especially those plant- 
ed thirty years ago, are finding their 
trees are getting big and close together. 
We are beginning to find that these old- 
er trees, thirty years or older, will stand 
a considerable amount of heading back, 
both on the top and on the sides, If this 
heading back is all done in one year, or 
if it is accompanied by too much nitrate, 
there will be too heavy a growth of 
suckers. So take it easy. 

Several growers are now cutting open- 
ings into four corners of the trees to let 
in sunlight and promote more bearing 
surface near the trunk. Here again, if 
this is all done at once, we may get se- 
vere scalding, especially on the heavier 
soils. Severe weather or marginal soils 
create several problems for the pruner. 

Some varieties suffer more than others 
from severe pruning. Baldwins, for in- 
stance, cannot take too much topping, 
although near Lake Ontario some of us 
have done pretty severe cutting without 
too bad results, if a few suckers are left 
for shade. Almost anything can be done 
to an apple tree where you have 15 to 
20 feet of good ground underneath it 
and where temperatures do not get too 
low, 


Cutting openings into the tree, or all 
(Continued on Page 12) 





Feed Costs 
Can be Cut 





A Timely Message to Poultrymen 


OULTRYMEN, squeezed between 

low market prices for their eggs and 
high production costs, are looking to 
their cooperative for action. Here is 
what is being done 


New Mash Saves $5.00 Per Ton 


A new laying mash called “G.L.F. Egg 
Maker’ has been formulated and is now 
available through G.L.F Service Agencies. 
This mash takes advantage of a number of 
good ingredient buys. Nutritionally, it is 
complete and has margins for safety on all 
the important vitamins and minerals needed 
for high egg production and hen health. (In 
some areas freight differentials make it pos- 
sible to save more than $5.00 per ton.) 

“G.L.F. Egg Maker’’ will continue to be 
in the G.L.F. poultry feed line-up and the 
formula will remain constant except where 
new developments or great savings can be 
made. Any formula changes will be announced 
through Service Agencies in the usual manner 

“G.L.F. Egg Maker” is priced at $5.00 per 
ton under the regular G.L.F. Laying Mash. 
With average production on today’s market 
this $5.00 per ton saving actually increases 
the spread between the cost of producing 
eggs and egg receipts by le on every dozen. 


Further Savings on Grain 
Careful selection among the grains and 





scratch mixtures available through G.L.F. 
can save from $5.00 a ton on scratch feed. 

A ready-mixed 50-50 corn and _ wheat 
scratch is the most expensive grain to feed. 
Whole or cracked corn is the cheapest. Straight 
corn will save around $10.00 a ton, and during 


cold weather is just as good as a mixed scratch. ° 


Of the mixed scratch feeds, Super Coarse or 
Coarse Scratch with Oats are the best buys. 


Selling Eggs 
The only way to dispose of a surplus is to 
eat it. G.L.F., along with other poultry 
groups, is actively working with the grocery 
trade, the press, and the public to increase 
consumption of eggs. Most of this work is 
being done through the Poultry and Egg 





Feeding G.L.F. Egg Maker 


A gradual change in each laying 
house is recommended when changing 
_ to a new mash. A good practice is to put 
the new mash in only one hopper and 


move on to other hoppers as the birds 
consume new feed. Another method is a 
gradual mixing of the new and old 
mashes in the hoppers, stepping up the 
amount of new mash in the mixture 
each day. 











National Board, of which G.L.F. 1s a member. 
PENB has developed a flow of information to 
consumers designed to increase the consump- 
tion of eggs and poultry by the general public. 


‘Through efforts of PENB, egg consumption 


is high and on the increase. 


G.L.F. marketing personnel is also on the 
hunt for more markets for Nearby eggs. In 
addition to metropolitan New York, the G.L.I° 
Marketing Division is shipping eggs to markets” 
in Boston, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
is now developing markets as far south as 
Georgia. A competent and aggressive sales 
policy such as this on Nearby eggs is beneficial 
to every egg producer in G.L.F. territory. 


e * * * 


Today’s egg surplus is partly seasonal, but 
the price is lower and the surplus will last 
longer because government policies have for 
several years encouraged expansion. Feed 
prices cannot decline as easily as they should 
because price supports make them sticky: and 
slower in movement. 

There is no quick and easy way out of a 
position like this. It has. been a long time 
building up and will take time to work out. 

As other opportunities appear where G.L.F 
can make savings for poultrymen, they will be 
adopted and poultrymen notified so they may 
have the opportunity to use them if they wish. 


CooPERATIVE G.L.F. Excuance, Inc 
IrHaca, NEw YORK 


Check With Your G.L.F. Service Agency About... 


G.L.F. Egg Maker Mash — 
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New York 4-H Livestock 
Champions for 1949 


By H. A. WILLMAN 
Four-H Club Livestock Specialist 


IGHT outstanding 4-H’ers 
were recently selected as the 
1949 New York State 4-H 
Dairy and Livestock project 
champions. To be named as 

the State Champion 4-H Holstein Club 

boy or girl or the winner among the 

other dairy breed and among 4-H 

sheep, Swine or beef cattle workers is 

one of the finest honors that may come 
to a club member. So say several form- 
er State 4-H champions. 


Many qualities are considered in the 
final selection of these winners each 
year. These considerations include 
years in club work, completeness and 
-accuracy of project records, leadership 
work, and the development of flocks 
and herds. Much emphasis is also 
placed on the use of improved prac- 
tices, participation in livestock activi- 
ties, and on the number of animals that 
are bred by the members. 





The Winners 


Among the dairy champions were 
David Orton, Sidney, Delaware County, 
representing the Holstein breed; Her- 
bert Staring, Lowville, Lewis County, 
for Jerseys; Margaret Lane, Ballston 
Spa, Saratoga County, for Guernseys; 
Leon Pritchard, Canandaigua, Ontario 
County, for Brown Swiss; and Beryl 
Walseman of Carthage, Lewis County, 
for the Ayrshire breed. 


The meat animal champions were 
Ralph Bliek, Williamson, Wayne Coun- 
ty, who represented the best among 
the swine members. On sheep, Betsey 
McVey of Black Creek, Allegany Coun- 
ty, won first, while Phillip Taylor 
from Lawtons, Erie County, was named 
champion among the 4-H Beef feeders 
and breeders. 


A Good Start 


These champions, except for one 
member, range from 19 to 21 years of 
age. -They all started their work in 
much the same way and their progress 
has been very similar. From their orig- 
inal start either with a calf, sow or 
ewe, this group now owns 157 head of 
livestock, .more than 30% of which 
trace either to their first or second 
project females. As a result of the 
growth of their 4-H enterprises and the 
interest that they have shown in own- 
ing better livestock, many new prac- 
tices have been adopted on their home 








Herbert Staring Ralph Bliek 


a 


farms. With the State champions, some 
of these practices and services include 
the keeping of purebreds, the use of 
selected bulls, artificial breeding, calf- 
hood vaccinating, official classifying, 
and Dairy Herd Improvement testing. 


Herbert Staring, the State Jersey 
champion, says that he “has just ap- 
plied for a life membership in the 
American Jersey Cattle Club.” Beryl 
Walseman and David Orton also report 
that their older cows have been offi- 
cially classified under their National 
Breed Association program. Thirty-two 
of their 81 head of cattle trace to eithe> 
their first or second project calves. 
Many other examples might be given 
to show the influence of a 4-H project 
beginning. For instance,. Betsy McVey 
now has 23 head of sheep, and they all 
trace to her first two project ewes. 


Many Nominated 


The State champions had plenty of 
competition because forty-nine counties 
nominated 295 of their most outstand- 
ing dairy and livestock club members 
for the various State project champion- 
ships. These county winners, who now 
own over 2,000 head of livestock, repre- 
sent nearly 10,000 New York dairy and 
livestock members. Furthermore, they 
average 16 years of age and have 
stayed in club work for an average 
period of 5.3 years. 


The closest contenders for the 1949 
State Holstein championship award 
were Edwin Coleman, Wyoming Coun- 


ty;, yCharles.. Johnson Jr:; “Orange; 
Harold Grover, Chenango; Franklin 
Pells, Columbia; Robert Peterson, 


Lewis; Arlton Lamont, Schoharie; Leon 
Timmerman, Jefferson; Kenneth Rob- 
erts, Oneida; Kenneth Stewart, Sulli- 
van; Alvin  Wayand, Yates; Richard 
Brooks, Cortland; Roger Hoornbeck, 
Ulster; Arnold Cope, Otsego; Donald 
House, Livingston; Paul Hudson, Onon- 


daga; Oscar King, Franklin; Joseph 
Fisher, Madison; William Behling, 
Cayuga; Ruth Schneider, Lewis; 


Jeanne Pendergast, Onondaga; Helen 
Story, Washington; Sylvia Brach, 
Orange; Shirley Rohring, Niagara; 
Margaret Ross, Hrie; Barbara Hahn, 
Dutchess, and Barbara Tucker, Ulster. 

For the Guernsey breed award, Ro- 
bert Carey of Cayuga County and John 
Jack of Delaware received an honor- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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GREATER 


GE covers 


at LOWER COST with 


ARQUHAR /ROVAGE 
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Now Farquhar gives you more orchard and 
grove spraying efficiency than you’ve ever had 
before! Double axial blowers allow spraying 
from either or both sides of machine. Special 
discharge orifices make more efficient use of 
high speed air blast. Reversing controls auto- 
matically cleans nozzles. High pressure break-up 
assures right droplet sizes for any type of spray- 
ing. Operated by one man from tractor seat. 


Vii aye 
ae Val tea : 


New Double Spray Head Covers 2 
Rows at Once... Farquhar’s amazing 
new double gpray head attachment 
covers both sides of row at same time 
. . . does twice the work on one 


high-speed drive-through, with tre- 
mendous foliage agitation for com- 
plete penetration. Controlled applica- 
tion guarantees thorough coverage. 
Easily converted to single spray head 
or conventional Iron Age machine. 


iron Age High Pressure Orchard Spray- 


ers Meet Every Grower’s Need... 
Complete range of sizes and capaci- 
ties, available with double spray heads, 
booms and guns—power take-off or 
engine drive, for orchard, grove and 
vineyard operators. Rugged construc- 
tion assures long life, minimum up- 
keep. Streamlined design permits 
easy passage between rows. 





Complete Line of Iron Age Orchard Dusters... Iron Age High Velocity Dusters 
are built in all capacities and sizes to provide quick, low-cost crop protection, 
no matter what the acreage. Precision-built blower runs smoothly and easily, 
delivers strong, accurate dust blast. Power take-off and engine-driven models. 


No matter what your spraying requirements, Farquhar Iron Age offers you 
the right orchard or grove model to give you more coverage at lower cost. 
See your nearest Farquhar Iron Age dealer for complete information. 


Distributed in this area by: 
JOHN BACON CO., 
Gasport, N. Y. 


LOEGLER & LADD, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment 
Div., 3428-J Duke St., York, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete information on 
the following: 


- 


O Iron Age 1 Iron Age 
Orchard High Pressure 
Mist Sprayers Orchard Sprayers 
YORK, PA. 
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PLANT AND SPRAY THE [ROW AGE WAY... .--------------------- 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


LET THEM TRY If! 


CCORDING to a statement from the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, the average American working man can buy 
more food for an hour’s labor than the average 
working man of any other nation except Australia. 
Russia, as you might expect, is at the bottom. Based 
on an index of 100 for the United States, some of 
the other 18 countries in the study rate as follows 
in food-producing power of real earnings: 


Australia 
United States 
INOP Way. pecs nes: 
Great Britain : 
Ireland 


Austria 
Russia 


Here are some examples of the number of minutes 
of working time required to buy food in different 
countries covered by the survey: 








1 Ib. Lib. 1 Ib. 
1doz. Wheat Pork Sugar 
Eggs Flour’ Chops 
United States . Pee. 4 32 4d 
Britain ACs ses ete tts)'( 5 29 10 
Arelamds: Sees ao 7 ate 11 
aT yi St eae in arse ae cela 112 Die 133 46 
PRUSSIA «se er eaten tei 158 52 407 141 


I sometimes wish that those who want to trade 
off our liberties for the social and economic systems 
of other countries could have a one-way ticket to 
those countries that they admire so much. How 
long do you think it would be before they would be 
yelling to come back? 


A JOB FOR EVENING AND 
WIATER DAYS 

N RECENT YEARS so much has been said about 

planning, and so many attempts made by govern- 
ment to plan our lives and business for us, that the 
word “planning” has come to have a bad taste in 
our mouths. However, nothing much was ever really 
accomplished without a good plan, a plan made by 
ourselves and with our families and partners, not 
by some outsider. 

This is the time, therefore, to make careful plans 
for your big farm campaign for 1950. These long 
winter evenings are the time to sit down with the 
family, look at the map of your farm, decide which 
fields should be plowed, consider the crops and the 
rotations, determine what you are going to do, and 
then make a list of ‘seeds, lime and fertilizer with 
which to implement your plan. 

The next step is to order your supplies and get 
them on hand. The first ones in the markets are 
first served. If there are shortages later, what a 
satisfaction it is to you to know that you are all set. 

Another job is to list your farm equipment, then 
look it over and set down what new machines you 
must buy, what repairs must be made. 

This kind of planning and preparedness not only 
will save you dollars but it will save you from worry 
and irritations when your field operations start 
to roll. 


MILK CURED HIM 

OME TIME AGO I wrote a piece here reporting 

that the scientists and nutritionists now think 
that every person should drink a quart of milk a 
day, and that nothing else we eat would do more 
to keep our bones—and therefore all the rest of 
us—young. 

Among the letters received as the result of the 
editorial was one from a reader which states that 
for many years he had leg cramps at night result- 
ing in lack of sleep and much suffering. His doctor 
said that the trouble might be due to lack of cal- 
cium and vitamin D. 


“So I resorted to a much greater use of milk, 
increasing my consumption till I got it up to two 
quarts a day. That means with me about three 
glasses of milk per meal at noon and night, with a 
glass or two in between. I have followed this prac- 
tice now for several months and I have learned to 
like it. Cramps are a thing of the past and they 
don’t bother me now in the least. 

“T am convinced that where an elderly man uses 
butter and at least a pound of cheese per month, 
with only one quart of milk a day, he is not getting 
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| 
the amount of milk that his system requires in order 
to maintain the calcium in his bones. In my case it 
takes two quarts per day, with butter, and at least 
a pound of cheese a month.” 

I have often wondered why so many dairymen 


themselves use such small quantities of milk. We 


all Know now that it is the cheapest food at almost . 


any price that there is. Dairymen get this food at 
the wholesale price. 


We now know also, and there is more Sh more 
evidence to prove it, that milk and other dairy pro- 
ducts are absolutely essential to grow strong bones 
and to maintain them without deterioration to a 
ripe old age. We know that milk has many other 


health-giving properties, to say nothing from the 


farmer’s standpoint of the need of cutting down 


the milk surplus. If every farm family would use:- 


the milk, butter, and cheese needed to maintain 
good health, it would go a long, long way toward 
solving the market surplus problem. 


CAN WE GROW CORN FOR GRAIN 
UN THE NORTHEAST? 


IME WAS when the Northeast was a great corn- 
for-grain growing section. With what pride our 


grandfathers bragged about their yields and select-- 


ed the best ears and tied or braided the husks to- 


gether to save for seed! How they argued about the > 


best varieties! By the way, what did they call those_ 


strings of ears? If I ever knew, I have forgotten. 
Then the great West opened up and the grain 

corn business traveled west. Now there are some in- 

dications that it is coming back. The development 


of early maturing hybrid varieties makes it possible’ 


to get good yields of ear corn on eastern farms 


where it couldn’t be grown before. Also, we know a_ 


lot more about growing corn, but many farmers 
question whether growing corn for grain in the Hast 


is here to stay and to increase. What do you think? ' 
Let’s have some short letters from good farmers. 


based on practical experience. 


NORTHEAST FARMING ON A 
SOUND BASIS 


HE PENNSYLVANIA State College of Agricul-~ 


ture in 1947 made a cross section study of the 
credit needs ‘of a large number of Pennsylvania 


farmers in many different counties. At that time’ 


about half of the farmers had no debt, about one- 
fourth owed less than 9 cents per dollar owned, only 
about one farmer in four had real estate debt, and 
about half had some kind of a short-term debt. 


Without doubt an accurate survey taken any- : 
where in the Northeast would show a similar ex- 


cellent farm credit situation. There have been few 
times in the history of northeastern agriculture 
when the average farmer was in sounder financial 


standing than he is now. Let’s hope and pray that: 


he can stay that way. 


A GREAT TEAM 


HE RIGHT KIND of a father-and-son partner- 
ship on the farm can make a great team. It is, 


an excellent way for a young man to get started - 
in farming, and it offers an opportunity for the’ 


older man to let up a little in his work and re- 


sponsibility. But like all worthwhile things, if poor-' 


ly planned and managed, a father-and-son partner- 
ship can be a dismal and disheartening failure. This ' 
is the time of year when such partnerships are of-- 


ten started, so it is a good time for you to keep ; 


certain principles in mind: 


1. The father shoudd get the idea out of his head © 


that his son is still a boy. It is a fault with many 


parents to think that their children never grow up 


and therefore need constant bossing. 


2. A farm partnership between father and son or. 


a younger and older man is a business relationship, 
+ 
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and should be kept on a business basis. Therefore, 
there should be a written agreement. 


3. If the son is married, don’t try to put .both 
families in the same house unless no other arrange- 
ment is possible. 

4. It should be agreed what each party to the con- 
tract will contribute. The main jobs which each 
shall do should be set down, and agreement should 
be reached on what share of the net income each | 
shall have. 


5. Simple accounts are an absolute necessity. If 
you haven’t already done so, take an inventory right 
now or at the beginning of the partnership, and then 
keep a simple cash record. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


HERE IS a true story of a pioneer farmer in 

California by the name of Sutter who, in the late 
1840’s, became discouraged with farming, sold 
his farm for a song, and wandered away to prospect 
for gold. He never found it, but shortly after he left 
on his search, gold was discovered on the Sutter 
farm and there followed the Gold Rush of ’49, the 
greatest in all history. 


There is another story about a ship way out in 
the ocean off the mouth of the Amazon River. The 
crew was out of water and on the verge of perishing 
from thirst. Suddenly a sail was sighted coming up 
over the horizon and, grabbing his megaphone, the 


captain shouted: 


“Water! Water! else we die!” 

The captain of the other ship answered: 

“Drop your bucket where you are. You’re in fresh 
water from the Amazon even though you are fifty 
miles from the coast!” 

When I was a boy I heard Russell Conwell, noted 
lecturer, give his famous talk “Acres of Diamonds,”’ 
the theme of which was that most of us are con- 
tinually seeking the gold at the end of the rainbow 
in some far-off place, or trying to break down the 
fence to get into the other fellow’s pasture because 
we think it is greener and better than our own, 
when more often than not there are acres of dia- 
monds of happiness right in our own backyard. 


It seems to me that just about the greatest art in 
the world is the art of appreciation, the ability to 
stop frequently and count our blessings instead of 
complaining about all the things we don’t have. We 
need the ability “to drop the bucket where we are” 
and to appreciate better the diamonds, material and 
spiritual, with which God has blessed us. 


NOT TOO MUCH TIME LEFT 


oes CONSTANTLY increasing amount of equip- 
ment on farms makes more necessary. than ever 
the need of getting the overhaul and repair job done 
early. There are now only about 70 to 80 days before 
you will be right in there up to your neck with your 
tractors and other equipment in the spring cam- 
paign. 

There are plenty of dealers and plenty of trained 
service men to do your repairing and overhauling 
jobs now, but twice the number of mechanics will 
not be enough to get your equipment ready on time 
if you leave it until two weeks before you need it. 
Give the dealer or repair man and, last but not least, 
yourself, a break! 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Y FRIEND, Rev. Walter Dodds, Pastor of the 

First Presbyterian Church of Ithaca, got a big 
laugh at Rotary the other day when he told this 
story: 

A man and his wife had just returned from a 
party where the woman, according to the husband’s 
viewpoint, had spoken out of turn and had been 
talking too much, so he said to her: 

“Jenny, why the dickens can’t you ever stop to 
think before you say something that you shouldn’t?” 

To which Jenny replied: 

“How in the world do I know what I think until 
I hear what’ I have to say?” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


WASHINGTON: President’s message to Congress indicates continued 
belief in “Fair Deal’ including such things as social- 
ized medicine and the Brannan Plan, and shows no inclination toward overall 
tax reduction. National Association of Manufacturers has proposed a budget 
about $10,000,000,000 below the figure the President proposed. Reports indicate 
that congressmen are more economy minded. Result of clash of ideas will bear 


watching. The A. A. staff is “rooting’’ for more economy and less socialism. 


OLEO: By time you read this, Federal tax on colored oleo may be repealed. 
ummm Dairy interests are concentrating on prevention of misrepresenta- 
tion, and prohibition of interstate shipment of colored oleo. Many farm organ- 
izations in past have favored dropping the tax “providing adequate safeguards 
are set up to prevent sale of oleo as butter,” 


¢. €. €. Bill has been introduced to increase borrowing authority of Com- 
omens §=6o10dity Credit Corporation from $4,750,000,000 to $6,750,000,000. 
Increase of 2 billion is characterized as expected cost of price supports of farm 
products in 1950. Debate on measure is expected to bring strong criticism of 
support costs but increase will probably be authorized. 

At present, C.C.C. has about 2 billion tied up in inventories of farm products 
bought in 1948. Another billion is tied up in 1949 crops and another billion will 
pe needed to complete the 1949 job. 

Products owned by government will be disposed of by (1) exporting at a loss 
(2) selling on domestic market (3) school lunches or other gifts (4) spoilage 
or deterioration. 


FARM SUPPLIES; It is time to figure on farm supplies for the com- 
nnn «81S year. We have already reported expected short- 
ages of some grass and clover seeds. To add to trouble, export controls have 
been discontinued on a long list of grass seeds. Buy early. 

Strikes in the Southwest have cut production of potash for fertilizers. De- 
mand is likely to outrun supply. Order early. 

Prices of wire, galvanized roofing and other requirements that use steel are 
likely to be higher. 


FARM LAND PRICES: Compared to a year ago, land prices, country- 
Ts § Wile, are off 6%. Western states have had 
biggest drop. New Jersey is one state where no drop is reported. Continued 
downward trend expected but not. a bust. 


EGGS; Immediate outlook for poultrymen is not rosy. In spite of requests 
ummm Of poultry organizations, egg price supports were kept at a level that 
encouraged production above demand. Government bought eggs, mostly in mid- 
west, but purchases affected Northeast price indirectly. 

Now, price supports have been lowered. For that and other reasons, egg prices 
have dropped drastically. It would have been far better to take the cut earlier 
and more gradually. 


In the meantime, don’t sell the hen short. Poultry will continue to be an im- 
portant Northeastern farm enterprise. 


LIBERTW: §$Many comments, mostly favorable, came as a result of our 
mmm 8 8=8December 3 “Forum Issue.” Some readers said “we agree 
with what was said but you give no solution to the problem.” There is no “cure- 
all” but here are some things you can do as individuals. 

1. Vote at every election, school, town, state and national. 

2. Study the issues. Make your decision on the basis of the long-time bene- 
fits to the country rather than on the short-time benefits to yourself. 

3. Insist that candidates face issues frankly and openly. 

4. Discuss such subjects as socialized medicine, The Brannan Plan, deficit 
federal financing, the need for lower taxes, etc. with your friends, both indi- 
vidually and in groups. 

The present trend toward “statism” and loss of liberty will not be reversed 
until a majority of our citizens want it reversed and are willing to fight for it! 


She Song of the Lazy Farmers 


NEW decade’s ahead of us; in 
spite of all the foolish fuss ’bout 
whether it’s the end of one or a brand 
new one has begun, there still are ten 
more years to come and you can bet 
there will be some astounding changes 
taking place affecting all the human 
race. And, looking backward, I will bet 
that farmers are dead sure to get their 
share of new machines and ways to 
ease their work and shorten days. Just 
look back at the last few years and 
start forgetting all your fears that we 
have gone as far’s we can, then look 
» ahead and start to plan. 
Already I am practicing for that 
time when ’most everything will get 
done up the easy way, in just a couple 
_hours a day. I’ll do my farming with 
my head, from where I lie here in my 
bed I’ll push a button, throw a switch, 
and then without a single hitch the 
cows and hogs will get their feed, the 
hens will have the things they need. 
With plant food, new crops and ma- 
chines, our stuff will grow just like 
Jack’s beans; we a whip the pants off ev’ry pest and make the weather that 
works best. Mirandy won’t have much to do, she’ll probably get lazy too. 
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About Overhauling 
Farm Machinery. 


o 





There’s generally a quiet spell this time 
of year, when you get time to work 
around the shop, greasing and over- 
hauling. 

You can make the job a lot simpler by 
using Gulf’s new All-Purpose Farm 
Grease. It does nearly everything, from 
greasing tractor. distributor shafts to 
preventing rust on mower blades. And 
you only need to store one can of grease. 


This All-Purpose Farm Grease took 
us four years to develop. Passed every 
test, including wheel-bearing tests and 
water-leaching tests. Ask your Gulf 
dealer about Gulf All-Purpose Farm 
Grease. 


Reminder: If barn flies make your 
cows switch and fuss just when you’re 
trying to milk, Gulf Livestock Spray 
will get rid of those annoying insects in a 
few seconds. It’s economical, too. Usual 
price only $1.49 a gallon. 


2. 





Useful Tip for 
Tractor Owners. 





You can save neck cramps by mount- 
ing a fair-size rear view mirror on your 
tractor lever handle, or some other likely 
spot. It’s most helpful when you must 
watch your driving and the operation of 








the binder, plow or other implement at 
the same time. 
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Avoiding Electric 
Motor Repair Bills. 


aaa 


' Perraliner 


According to electrical men, electric 
motors are often ruined by over-oiling. 
Too much oil causes a churning action in 
the bearing, driving the hot oil along the 
shaft and spraying it into the motor. 


Eventually, oil rots motor insulation. 
It also gathers carbon dust from the 
brushes in commutator-type machines, 
causing grounds and penal esta pei the 
segments. 


Small amounts of Gulf Electric Motor 
Oil, used regularly, will help you avoid 
costly repair bills. Made by Gulf’s own 
Alchlor Process, it’s three times as vis- 
cous as ordinary “household oils.”” Comes 
in handy can with spout. 28¢ for 4-oz. 
size, 85¢ for 8-oz. size, at your Gulf 
dealer’s. 


An Easy Way To Get Your- 
e self Some 5-gallon Cans 


Gulflube is a Multi-Sol 
processed oil, refined from 
the finest paraffin crudes. 
It’s a mighty good oil to 
use in your car, tractor 
or stationary engine. 


Next time you need 
motor oil try buying Gulflube in the 
new 5-gallon size. That way, you get a 
handy 5-gallon can that you can keep. 
A strong one that you can bang around 
plenty, too. Has tilted pouring spout, 
screw-on caps and wooden bail handle. 


Next time you’re in town, get this 
handy can at your Gulf dealer’s. 
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New Process 


: Blenn 


Swift's 
Specialized Crop Maker I 


ess hes aed ges a a ew ea ea ea 


Be like Zeke! He insists on the 
best in plant food. You, too, 
will find that New Process 
BLENN, Swift’s specialized 
crop maker, is your best buy 
for bigger yields, better all- 
’round results. Yes, New 
Process BLENN is a really 
profitable investment. It 
actually lowers the cost of pro- 
duction per bushel. It helps to 
grow more from each acre you 
plant and to earn more money 
from the grain you grow. 


What New Process means... 


You’ve known BLENN as 
Swift’s quality crop-making 
plant food. Now, through re- 
search, Swift has developed a 
new manufacturing process 
that makes BLENN even bet- 
ter—complete mechanical mix- 
ing, followed by complete chem- 
ical processing. 


What New Process does... 


It makes BLENN, like all 
Swift’s Plant Foods, more uni- 
form in four important ways: 
1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; 2) uniform freedom 
from caking, lumping, bridg- 
ing; 3) uniform distribution 
through your machines; 4) uni- 
form feeding of your crop 
throughout the entire season. 
Users of New Process BLENN 
report yields way above average 
for their area. And higher grades 
that bring top prices.'There’s no 
wiser way to ‘‘spend money 
to make money’”’ than to buy 
BLENN. 

BLENN, Swift’s specialized 
crop-maker, is greatly in de- 
mand. Order your supply early. 
‘Then you'll have it on hand 
when you need it. See your 
Authorized Swift Agent today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Swifts 





St 
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Sez Zeke: ‘When buying plant food, I’m sure to raise Cain 
"Til | get what I ask for... Swift’s BLENN for my grain!” 


ANT FOOD SERVICE 


. 








A Good Steer 


A farmer said to me a few days 
ago, “You know, soon as I 
started using plant food on my 
hay and pasture land, I noticed 
the cows ate the hay and pas- 
ture a lot better—even the grass 
hay. I believe a cow knows what 
she needs, maybe better than 
most humans know what they 
need. So, from now on I’m using 
plant food for my hay and pas- 
tures. I get a better stand and a 
bigger yield.”’ 
* 






















* * 








Why not give BLENN a try on 
your grain? It’ll add the right 
proportions of the right growth- 
making elements. 
Leon Hill found out... 

“In 15 years of farming I have 
used many plant foods. Last year 
I found the answer to my plant 
food ‘wants’...Swift’s BLENN 
increased my yields by 10% per 
acre. Such an increase is high, as 
I have always followed good cul- 
tural practices. It’s proof to me 
that BLENN isa superior plant 
food for grain.” 

Leon Hill, Sandy Lake, Pa. 


* 





















* 





FREE! Here’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to cash in on the expe- 
rience others have had with 
New Process BLENN. We will 
be glad to send you a 16-page 
booklet that gives the facts 
about this specialized crop- 
maker. Simply write to Plant 
Food Division, Swift & Co., 
Chicago 9, Ill., and ask for it. 
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Why the Apple Institute 


Was Organized 
By LW. Uawin 


HE NEW YORK and New England — 


Apple Institute was organized in 
1935 to promote the varieties grown in 
this area and to provide an industry 
approach to the many problems in- 
volved in marketing the crop. Since 
that time, fifteen other similar organ- 
izations have. been organized and now 
comprise what is known as the Na- 
tional Apple Institute with offices in 
Washington, D. C. Two of these regi- 
onal groups, Washington State and 
Michigan, now operate under state ad- 
vertising assessment laws. Two other 
states, Virginia and Maryland, have 
state advertising laws. The rest of the 
groups, including this one, are on a 
voluntary contribution basis. 

In our case, we ask growers to con- 
tribute one cent per box of commercial 
apples they sell to finance the Insti- 
tute’s work. For the last several years, 


contributions have been received on 


only about 25% of the commercial 
crop grown in our seven states. Heroic 
efforts have been made to get a much 
larger percentage of the crop partici- 
pating in the Institute and from time 
to time there has been talk of state tax 
laws, many growers taking the posi- 
tion that they will not support a pro- 


our packing and storage methods. 
Many fine articles resulted, some of 
them full page features. 

The biggest job facing the Institute 
in the way of promotion is to encour- 
age better packing, transportation and 
handling methods so as to be able to 
present our apples at the point of sale 
as close to orchard perfection as pos- 
sible. As a result of very successful ex- 
perimental operations along this line 
last season, the Institute will concen- 
trate on this type of effort from now 
on. By working closely with retailers 
and the growers supplying them, we 
are able to bring about a degree of 
understanding on both sides that is re- 
sulting in better fruit at the point of 
sale. Unbruised, un-stem-punctured 
apples sell lots faster than ‘‘beat-up” 
ones, and from our observations in 
hundreds of stores we have concluded 
that the greatest boost we can give 
growers is to get our apples through 
to the store bins in attractive, appe- 
tite-stimulating condition. Where this 
has been done, we have noticed sales 
increases as high as 300 to 400%. 

This job has a good many angles, 
starting with handling in the orchard 
and packing house, types of containers 


motional program unless every grower and packs, transportation hazards, 
does. However, constitutional limita- handling at wholesale and retail levels 
tions in several states appear to pre- and proper display and merchandising 
clude any possibility of a state tax practices. 


that would answer this demand. 
Better Support Needed 


Budget Is Small Through its affiliation with National: 
In the meantime, the Institute has Apple Institute, this Institute partici- 
attempted to carry on a promotion and pates in various industry-wide activi- 
industry betterment program in keep- ties such as government purchase pro- 
ing with the needs. By and large, those grams, reestablishment of export mar- 
growers who have familiarized them- kets, nation-wide sales drives. For the 
selves with our activities feel that a first time in the industry’s history, a 
good job has been done ‘despite so smali research program on the _ nutritive 
a budget for so large an industry. values of apples has been inaugurated 
We cannot, of course, engage in any on a national scale. 
paid advertising campaigns similar to The Institute’s outlook over the next 
those conducted by Washington State, few years should be a very good one 
Michigan, Florida citrus, Sunkist and because the outlook for the apple in- 
the like because of lack of funds. But dustry is good. Of all the tree crops, 
we feel we are compensated for this apples would seem to be in a relatively 
to some extent by the great amount good position, but if the Institute is 
of newspaper and radio publicity we to broaden the scope of its activities 
have been able to obtain for apples by to the degree that it can adequately 
the simple service of providing food serve this multi-million dollar industry 
editors with news about the crop and in~the seven northeastern states, it 
its uses. For example, during this needs the unselfish support of every 
season’s harvest period, newspaper and commercial apple grower. Every grow- 
radio personnel in many of our mar- er has since 1935 benefited in many 
kets were taken on orchard tours to ways by its work. These benefits can 
give them a first-hand look at our fine be increased when more universal sup- 
quality, our many good varieties and port is forthcoming. 





SOMETHING NEW IN BARNS 





! am sending you a picture of the new type laminated high Gothic barn that was 
put up on my farm this lest summer. The barn is 72’ by 36’ with a 9’ basement 
- which is used to house 100 head of registered Hampshire sheep. 

The small building attached is 24 x 26 and made mostly of lumber from the old 
arn that I tore down. It has two 10-foot doors to hold my truck and two tractors, 
and the upper part holds 200 chickens. It is the first barn of this type in my terri- 
tory and is being looked at by many men.—John Shakeshaft, Churchville, N. Y. 
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Fertilizing Canning Peas 
By George Serwise 


URING the war years, Dr. 
Charles Sayre of the New 
York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva es- 
tablished the fact that more 
liberal fertilization with nitrogen would 
not only increase the yield of canning 
peas in New York, but would improve 
the quality and would permit another 
day or two to harvest peas without 
sacrifice of quality. These are all-im- 
portant considerations in determining 
the analysis and amount of fertilizer 
to be applied for canning peas. Peas 
are paid for on a quality as well as a 
yield basis. Yield increases rapidly near 
harvest time and an extra day or two 
often means a substantial increase in 
yield. This is desirable if it can be ob- 
tained without sacrificing quality. To 
get these benefits usually means that 
50 pounds of nitrogen per acre must be 
applied in the fertilizer. New York 
commendations this year specify 500- 
600 pounds of 10-10-10 per.acre on 
sandy soils and 850 pounds of 6-12-6 
per acre for loam soils, the fertilizer, 
of course, to be drilled separately from 
the seed. 


Fertilizing Old Timothy 
Fields 


Field reports indicate last summer’s 
drought resulted in far more seeding 
failures than normal. This will mean 
that many timothy fields that would 
ordinarily be plowed will be hayed for 
another year. Corn and oats (seeded) 
will probably go back on the same 
‘fields they were on this year in most 
cases where seeding failures occurred. 
To get yields from a timothy field that 
has been harvested three or four years, 
calls for liberal nitrogen fertilization. 
The same is true where corn is grown 
two consecutive years on the same 
ground. Manure, of course, is a good 
source of nitrogen, but on most of these 
farms there is not likely to be enough 
to supply these extra nitrogen needs. 


To supply the extra nitrogen needed 
to maintain yields, the farmer has a 
choice of a high nitrogen mixed ferti- 
lizer like 10-10-10 or straight nitrogen 
materials such as ammonium nitrate, 
nitrate of soda, cyanamid or A.N.L. 
For corn, I would suggest an extra 
100 pounds of 10-10-10 for each two 
tons of manure a farmer lacks to cover 
his land at the normal rate. For in- 
stance, if he normally manures for corn 
at a rate of 12 tons to the acre and he 
only has 8 tons to apply this year, in- 
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A SIGN OF SPRING 








HE new seed catalogues are 
‘@ the first sign of spring. Be- 


crease his fertilizer application to the 
extent-of 200 pounds of 10-10-10. 

If timothy fields are only to be held 
over for one additional year, straight 
nitrogen is the most economical deal. 
In this case, 100 to 200 pounds to the 
acre of ammonium nitrate, or double 
that quantity of the other nitrogen 
materials listed, will greatly increase 
the yield and do so economically. In 
many cases, the yield will actually be 
doubled. The increased hay from nitro- 
gen fertilization will be cheaper than 
hay from an emergency crop such as 
sudan grass or soybeans. 


—— AAs =— 
TOPDRESSING FOR 
PASTURES 


Pastures and meadowland topdressed 
in early spring will be ready ten days 
earlier and a better crop of hay or 
grass will result, advises L. H. Smith, 
Vermont Extension Agronomist. He 
recommends the following grades and 
amounts of fertilizers: “On sods which 
are over 50% legumes, apply 900 lbs. 
of 0-14-14 or 600 lbs. of 0-20-20 per 
acre. When 25 to 50% are legumes, 
apply 400 lbs. of 8-16-16 or 600 Ibs. of 
5-10-10 per acre. If the sod is prac- 
tically all grass, 400 Ibs. of 10-10-10 
or 600 lbs. of 7-7-7 complete fertilizer 
should be applied.” 

: — AA — 


RECORD CORN YIELDS 


“Good cultural methods, more than 
any other factor, produced the top 
yields in the 1948 Five-acre corn con- 
tests sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Crop Improvement Association,” writ- 
es Professor J. B. R. Dickey of Penn- 
sylvania State College. “The biggest 
crop—174.5 bushels of dry shelled corn 
grown in lower Chester county—was 
produced on old alfalfa sod top-dress- 
ed nearly every winter with manure 
and reinforced with 500 lbs. of super- 
phosphate. In addition, the farmer 
plowed down 800 lbs. of 0-12-12 fer- 
tilizer and put on 8 loads of reinforced 
manure per acre for the corn. 

“The corn was dropped 10 inches 
apart in 36-inch rows, and the total 
stand of corn per acre was 13,900 
stalks, with ears averaging .85 lb.”’ Pro- 
fessor Dickey says, “Theoretically, the 
stand was not thick enough for the fer- 
tility level of the field and abundant 
moisture of the 1948 season, since the 
1%4-lb. ears which are the desired goal 
for maximum production were exceed- 
ed by nearly 4% lb.” 

— A.A. = 


FERTILIZING THE 
HOME GARDEN 


HE Home Vegetable Garden” is the 

title of New Hampshire Extension 
Circular 273. In discussing fertilization 
of the vegetable garden Professor Hep- 
ler makes this statement: 

“The most easily obtainable fertilizer 
on the average farm is barnyard ma- 
nure, which is fairly high in nitrogen 
and potash but low in phosphorus. An 
application of 15 to 20 loads plus 1,000 
lbs. of superphosphate per acre is rec- 
ormmended for the vegetable garden. 
The manure may be broadcast and 
plowed under, or, if well rotted, may 


be spread on the plowed land and har- | 
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If you haven’t looked into FUNK G HYBRIDS recently 
you’ve got a big surprise coming. New varieties developed 
through years of constant research are the last word in 
better corn. And when it comes to performance in the 
field, farmers say they are positively sensational. 


Today, we have new early-maturing varieties of FUNK G 
HYBRIDS (G-6 and G-10) that were especially bred for high 
altitude areas where the growing season is short. While 
cold nights of an early fall may stop other corn, these G-6 
and G-10 hybrids ripen to full maturity every time. 


Then, too, we have 2 new varieties (G-98 and G-99) that 
have the long-ear characteristics of the famous Lancaster 
County Sure-Crop variety pls the standability and disease 
resistance you can always depend on in a FUNK G HYBRID. 
Some.of these ears measure as much as fourteen inches in 
length. No wonder their yields are amazing farmers 
wherever they are grown. 


Hoffman’s research program to find new and better varieties 
of hybrid corn is never ending. If you want to keep pace 
with the leader, decide now to plant FUNK G HYBRIDS. 
We have varieties for both husking and silage that are par- 
ticularly adapted to your local soil and climate conditions. 
Mail the coupon below for our beautiful booklet printed 
in full color describing these and other new 5-Star varieties 
of FUNK G HYBRIDS. It’s FREE. There’s no obligation. 
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sides giving you a hopeful feel- rowed into the soil. If manure is. r Sen Cee ee ae 
ing that winter cannot last for- scarce, it may be used every other i MAIL THIS‘COUPON TODAY: ! 
ot the modern catalogue con- || year or in half the~quantities recom- : A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 401 Landisville (Lancaster Co.), Pa. | 
ains a wealth of useful informa- mended, but it should then be supple-| §% i . ee eeah a Sr i 
tion on new varieties, planting mented by 1,000 Ibs. of a 4-12-4 or a ease send-me your eerorty page boo et describing the new 4 
dates and cultural directions. 5-10-5 fertilizer. Where no manure is} § Grae venctienel hunr 2 es i 
Nurserymen and seed growers || available, use 1,500 lbs. of a 5-8-7) g Name. I 
who aré advertising in current fertilizer.” ° F 1 E ie ' 

issues of American Agriculturist aaa Reute eae os ae ae 
will be glad to send you cata- One bushel of fresh spinach or other] ! Pay Saree oO 
logues on request. greens can be made into about 15 pints 1 Town State [ 
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ACTIVATED-FEED 
PROGRAM 














For even the most conservative 
feeder, the new economy Drum 
now makes the Kow-Kare build- 
up program a MUST. The best 
of grains and roughage are no 
better than the POWER TO 
CONVERT feed to milk of each 
individual cow. The Drugs, Iron, 
Iodine, ‘Cobalt, Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D in the 
famous tonic supplement, now so 
_ nominal in cost, can work won- 
ders in promoting healthy diges- 
tion and assimilation. For average 
producing cows a one-week-a- 
month program is usually ample. 
For freshening cows a one-month 
build-up is recommended. 


‘. Whatever the size of your herd 
there’s a size Kow-Kare for you. 
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Model 20 
with the 
familiar 

yellow boom 


DEPT. 111 








THE ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
1360 WEST 9TH ST. 


Its use is an investment; not an 
expense. If your dealer does not 
have the Drum, he will get it for 
you quickly, Order now. 


FREE COW BOOK 


Send now for 24-page illustrated 
treatise on common cow ailments 
and hints on profitable dairying. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, 
LYNDONVILLE !2, VERMONT 





30 POUNDS 
AVOIR, NET 6 






get YELLOW DEVIL 


Be sure your new low-gallonage sprayer will put 
the spray where you want it...be easy to handle 
. .. control dosage to protect the crop...stand up 
for years. 

Hundreds of farmers have proved that quality-built 
Yellow Devil does! all this — and more. See your 
dealer or write for free booklet, showing new 
models with direct drive pumps. 











CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








YELLOW DEVIL — famots braves 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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@ Attaches to wagon in 3 seconds! 
@ Adjusts to any height wagon & truck 
@ False endgate type conveyor 

@ Handles small and large loads 

@ One man operated—LOW COST! 
Write for Details 


BISHMAN BROS. finvesora 











MOOREVEN’S $ 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro, N. J. 
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‘OTTAWA POST HOLE DIGGERS Ff 


(THERE IS NO OTHER LIKE IT!) 
Prices from $99.50 up. The 
digger you have been waiting for 
Quick hiteh to any tractor with 
power take-off Fastest power 
auger return, Heavy hi-speed two 
flight auger Safety clutch pre- 
vents damage, eliminates shear 
pins. Strictly one-man machine. ~ 
Write today for digger facts, new low prices ff 






Patents 
Pending 
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Grass on the Giles Brothers 





ER. ee 


farm at Moira, N. Y., matured so fast in last spring's 


drought that it had to go into the mow instead of the silos. Shown taking a breather 
between buck-rake loads are, from left, Charles and Lyndon Giles and their nephew, 
Robert Andrews. 


Brewer’s Grain, Beet Pulp and 
Molasses for Roughage 


HEN they ran short of 
grass silage for their 60 
head of purebred Guern- 
seys last spring, Charles 
Giles and his _ brother 

Lyndon of Moira, Franklin County, 

N. Y., substituted brewer’s grains 

mixed with molasses. It worked out 

fine as far as the animals and pro- 
duction were concerned, and they are 
glad they had the experience because 
they’re going to have to use a silage 
substitute all winter. 

The June drought and above-normal 





temperatures matured their meadows | 


so rapidly that before they had a 
chance to.put up grass silage, the 
grass was hay. Charles said it was 
practically cured when cut, but that 
they got a much better yield of hay 
than they had dared hope when they 
started cutting. What had been planned 
for the silos is in the mow, and in 
place of silage they use a mixture of 
brewer’s grain and beet pulp, half and 
half, with two cups of molasses added 
to each bushel as it’s fed out. 
Although Holsteins are favored by 
most. other farmers in the area, the 
Giles boys stick to their Guernseys. 


Their late father started a Guernsey 
herd on the farm 45 years ago. They 
switched over to purebredS when 
Charles started working with his dad 
in 1920 and have stuck with them ever 
since. They used to compete at live- 
stock shows but have been too busy 
for that these past few years. The boys 
are busy, too. They have a total of 600 
acres with about 250 of them tillable. 
Since August 1, when their nephew and 
helper, Robert Andrews, started teach- 
ing agriculture, the two men have 
looked after the whole farm and herd 
by themselves, plus a lot of the work 
involved in running their own small re- 
tail milk route. 

While the drought upset their silage 
plans—and started their oats heading 
out when it was only 10 inches high— 
the Giles boys didn’t complain too much 
about the weather. They were too busy. 
“Anyway,” says Charles, ‘our pas- 
tures are always poor. There is too 
much swamp. We are looking forward 
tc the formation of a soil district in 
Franklin County so small farmers will 
have heavy machinery available for 
clearing pastures, drainage and so 
forth.” —Jim Hall. 








Miore Spray Per Hour 


Ne RETURNS from fruit produc- 
tion are determined in a large meas. 
ure by the effectiveness with which 
the operator combines spray materials, 
labor and equipment to obtain control 
of insects and diseases.” 

This quotation was taken from FARM 
ECONOMICS published by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. Figures 
on spraying efficiency "are reported as 
taken on a number of farms. It was 
found on 3 out of 50 farms, spray was 
applied at the rate of less than 400 
gallons an hour, based on time required 
for one complete round trip, while on 
16 farms, spray was being applied at 
the rate of 800 gallons per hour. 

The report goes on to say that “High 
rates of spray application usually re- 
sulted from a combination of several 
desirable practices rather than from 
exceptional efficiency in one element 
alone. Growers who operated sprayers 
with pumps rated at 30 gallons per 
minute or more, combined with spray 
tanks having a minimum capacity of 
000 gallons, were able to apply more 
spray per day than those having small- 
er equipment. The use of. guns with 
large discs or brooms with more open- 
ings and the employment of additional 
nozzlemen reduced the time required 


to apply a given amount of spray. 

“Conveniently arranged water supply 
points or travelling filling equipment ’ 
were important factors in diminishing 
the time spent in ‘non-spray’ activi- 
ties. Mixing devices, spray platforms 
and mounts for holding spray guns or 
brooms added to labor efficiency and 
helped to make the job easier.” 


A) 
"Daddy will be mad when he hears 
the cow didn’t pass the bangs test.” 
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WINTERIZE THE 


CAR DOORS 


FTER LATE FALL rains or heavy 

mists, car doors are likely to stick 
at the bottom and the locks to freeze 
so they cannot be turned. A little cup 
grease rubbed along the meeting strips 
at the bottom of the doors will pre- 
vent much trouble from sticking. A 
very little denatured alcohol wiped 
along the top of window glass will 
help to keep it from freezing shut, but 
be careful none of it touches the car 
finish and produces a spot. 

When the locks freeze so the key 
will not turn, hold lighted matches 
under the key until it becomes as hot 
as you can hold, then insert it in the 





$2 FOR: YOU 


HE handy ideas on this page 

are contributed by our readers. 
Send us an idea that has saved you 
time, and if we use it on this page 
we will send you two dollars. 


Contributions not used will not 


be returned unless a definite re- 
quest is made. 





frozen lock until it can be turned. To 
prevent its freezing again, dip the key 
into denatured alcohol and insert a few 
times to lower the freezing point of the 
moisture, then work in some thin oil 
to keep out further moisture. It will 
probably stop the trouble for the rest 
of the winter. 


And, of course, frost shields on the 
car windows make for much safer driv- 
ing in bitter cold weather. Better see 
your car dealer as to what is most 
satisfactory for your conditions. 

—I. W. Dickerson. 


— A.A. — 


NUMBERING MILK CANS 


Numbers or letters painted on milk 
cans are often washed or worn off in 
time. Try marking them by soldering. 
Apply the flux with a soft wooden 
stick the size of a lead pencil. A spot 
is cleaned on the can in the form of 
the number or letter desired; then ap- 
ply the flux, then the hot-solder. Fol- 
lowing the outline made by the flux 
makes a number which can be read 
and will not rub or wash off.—cC. H. 
Swender. 

— A.A. — 


BETTER NESTS 

I have two ideas that I found very 
handy on nests in a henhouse. The 
first is a drop bottom in the nests. We 
hinge the bottom board to the back of 
the nest and then it is hooked to the 
sides. This greatly simplifies cleaning. 
The second idea is to put a wire across 
the front of the nests one inch above 
the board which holds nest material in. 
Hens will not roost on nests after such 
a wire is installed—Ray Harrison. 


—A.A.— 


FOOT TRACTION 


When you have to walk on streets 
that are a glare of ice, try slipping a 
pair of heavy woolen hunting socks 
over your shoes and avoid the possi- 
bility of broken bones.—H. F. Harley, 
Albany, N. Y. 


— AALS 


LAWN ROLLER 


Tf you have a lawn roller which you 
fill with water, use old crank case oil 
instead. It will be unnecessary to drain 
it to prevent freezing in winter, and 
the oil helps to prevent rust, 

—Mrs. C. 8S., Iowa. 
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A HIG AND BUSY YEAR 


IN RURAL TELEPHONE GROWTH 





We've ated 1,300,000 telephones 





We've strung 615,000 miles of wire 





We've built 100,000 miles of pol line 


Teeth 





This tells something of the Bell System’s all-out effort to add telephones in the rural areas it 


serves. And, while building new lines, we are improving service for those who already have 


telephones. We are reducing the number of parties on a line, and improving equipment to 
make it easier to hear. Crank-type instruments are being replaced by lift-the-receiver tele- 


phones. Progress since the war is truly remarkable — and more is being made every day. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS When writing to advertisers be sure to 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt a 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., | mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. Sees See e ee ow oe eee eee ee eee eee een eee neeSNees 


—HARRIS SEEDS— 


“HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES” 


This old proverb certainly applies to our Nantes. Carrot, Long 





Strain. The long, slender, slightly tapered roots have a smooth, 
handsome appearance. The deep orange colored flesh is tender, fine 
grained and sweet in large as well as small roots. It is earlier 


than most good varieties and has no equal for freezing. Popular 
bunching variety for market gardeners since the small tops, heavy 
at the crown, do not break easily. 

Whether you are a home or market gardener you will want to 
know about the many new and improved vegetables and fiowers 
offered in our 1950 Catalog. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you grow for Market, ask fer our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


2¢ Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y- 


— 1950 CAIALOG ww ready — 





Nantes, Long Strain Carrot 


ANNOUNCING 


VERMONT 
UNION AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS 
FARM PRODUCTS SHOW 
BABY CHICK SHOW 


Auditorium — Barre, Vermont 


FEBRUARY 7-10, 1949 


For programs, premium lists, etc., write 
State House, Montpelier, Vermont 


H. A. DWINELL, General Manager 
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ie Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas, 
sara, 98 Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs and 
om "| many others shown in full col- 


or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
_ eI CATALOG. Write today 
FREE CATALOG Satisfaction Guaranteed, 

KELLY doe BUSTS ss ie 

DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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216 CHERRY STREET 
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Stop Losses from 


MASTITIS 


A Single Infusion of 
AUREOMYCIN OINTMEN 
wok 


Clears Staphylococcic as well as Streptococcic 


Mastitis in a high percentage of cases! 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT Lederle is effective against 
the chief organisms acted on by penicillin plus many 
other types. In extensive tests among dairy herds, over 
86 per cent of mastitis infections cleared up completely 
within 48 hours after a single-infusion treatment with 
AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. All but a small percentage 


were cleared by a second infusion in 48 hours. 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT has these advantages: 


MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 

ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 

FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADS THROUGH. 
OUT UDDER 

COWS MAY BE MILKED REGULARLY 

SAFE, WHEN PROPERLY USED 

READY-TO-USE TUBE 

SMALL, ROLLED-IN TIP INFUSION END 

NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBES 

USUALLY ONLY ONE TREATMENT 
NEEDED (If necessary, repeat treatments at 
48-hour intervals.) 
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Dual-Purpose 
Product Saves 
More Time for 
Dairymen 


ATIENT years of research 
have elimingted another time- 
consuming job on dairy 
farms. No longer do dairy- 
men have to make up a 
special chemical solution to control 
bacteria after the utensils have been 
washed and scoured. Science has come 
forth with a new preparation that, with 
a minimum of work, washes and sani- 
tizes milk utensils in one operation. 


“The most dramatic and the biggest 
step forward in the dairy industry 
since the advent. of the milking ma- 
chine” is what Dr. George J. Hucker, 
professor of bacteriology and chief in 
research at the Geneva Experiment 
Station, has been told by industrialists 
and farmers about the new detergent- 
Sanitizers that he and his associates 
pioneered and which are now in use on 
thousands of dairy farms. 


Kills Heat-Resistant 
Bugs’? 

The new detergent-sanitizers, and 
there are now many of them on the 
market under various trade names, are 
particularly effective against thermo- 
duric bacteria, those stubborn organ- 
isms whose numbers are not effectively 
reduced by the high-temperature, short- 
time pasteurizing methods now in com- 
mon use. 


Dr. Hucker told me that one of the 
early proofs of the effectiveness of the 
new product was its acceptance by 72 
farmers in the Geneva area who 
worked with him in making field tests 
under farm conditions. ‘““‘We used four 
or five different formulas in these 
tests,” Dr. Hucker said. “Occasionally, 
because of some minor fault in the 
preparation, we would remove the 
material from the farm. The farmer 
would have to go back to his former 
method of using separate cleaners and 
sanitizers. Every time this happened, 
only a day or two would pass before 
the farmer would be protesting and 
asking for more of the preparation.” 


There was one thing Dr. Hucker 
wanted to get straight for American 
Agriculturist readers. He said, “If you 


4,000- 


Plate Counts of 





Dr. George J. Hucker, chief in research at 
the Geneva Experiment Station, discusses 
a detergent-sanitizer formula with one of 
his staff, Elizabeth Winkel. 


use lye or if you use heavy alkalies in 
chlorine — and use them well, you 
can do just as good a job except for the 
control of thermoduriec organisms.” He 
then added, “But it is time-consuming.” 


Research Is Slow 


Dr. Hucker had been working on 
detergent-sanitizer research off and on 
for nine years when he was asked: in 
1939 to give a talk on ‘New Things 
to Come’ at a meeting of the New 
York State Dairy Milk Inspectors in 
New York City. It was in this speech 
that he first suggested a combined so- 
lution. As he says, “After that the 
pressure was on us.” It took years to 
find solutions of sanitizing materials 
that would blend and mix with efficient 
detergents, but they finally hit on the 
combination that today is a standard 
formula used by practically all manu- 
facturers. 

The sterilizing quality in the product, 
including thermoduric bacteria control, 
is called a ‘quaternary’ and is made up 
of four ammonium compounds for 
which the raw ingredients are found in 
the fatty acids in cocoanut oil. The 
cleaning and blending characteristic 
comes from some alkali plus one of the 
new inert, synthetic detergents made 
under the same basic patent by Rohm 
and Hass (Triton) and by General 
Analine and Film Corporation (An- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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3,500- Pasteurized Milk ‘1 
ai ; fos 
Prompt treatment of mastitis with AUREOMYCIN i : ‘ 
. . . . t 
OINTMENT will bring you quick results in full pro- 3000- el 
duction of salable milk. : en 
This product should be used in accordance with ct 
instructions in the package literature. ! 2,500— ; n \ 
For maximum efficiency in fhe use of AUREOMYCIN i _ en 
e ' { 
OINTMENT, as wellasfor best management practices and. A eee \ a 
disease-control procedures, consult your veterinarian. 2,000~ \ Ad aca ! \ 
A folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT will be gladly es ee \ ete Dag 
| 
sent on request. 1500 - hee: eee ats ! And 
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Animal Industry Section ; : ‘ : ‘ 1 : , \ rf 
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AMERICAN COMPANY sh \ ho Bole io 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 50 ‘ MH . \} Vi 
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We Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
tip Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. Oo 
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The Amazing Story of 


Charlie Hunt’s Potato 
Gy W. Sb. Lewes 


Hog Back Road, Dec. 20 
Friend Bill: 


Got your letter askin’ how Charley 


Hunt got offen that Hog Back Road 
farm, into that nice hardware store, 
an’ a good thing you ask me insted of 
some one that would lie to you ’bout it, 
for I can give you the facks for I was 
livin’ next to Charley when you left, 
you remember, 

Four years ago, in March ’twas, 
Charley’s old mare Topsy dide and 
Charley hollered over to me to give 


him a hand, an’ I goes over an’ asts, 


“Where are you goin’ to dig the hole, 
Charley?” The ground was consider- 
able froze yet an’ Charley sez, ‘‘’Taint 
fur back to the clearin’ in the woods 
an’ it’s soft diggin’ there.’’ So we rolled 
Topsy on to the stoneboat an’ hitched 
on the tractor. 


Charley had been feedin’. cull pota- 
ters to the stock an’ I picked up a size- 
able one an’ put it under Topsy’s left 
hind.foot so’s ’twouldent drag on the 
ground over the aidge of the boat. It 
wuz easy diggin’ in the soft leaf mold 
and we soon had the hole an’ rolled 
Topsy in. When we wuz shovelin’ in 
the dirt, I picked up the potater and 
throwed it in. 


Late in June Charley wanted a pole, 
so tuk his ax an’ went back to the 
woods to get it. Next mornin’, Sunday 
*twas, Charley comes over an’ sez he, 
“Jake, that potater you throwd in Top- 
sy’s grave growd five stalks an’ they 
are higher’n my belt buckle!” 

Sez I, “Charley, I know you wuddent 
tell a lie any quickker’n I wud, but 
that I got to see,” so we went back to 
the woods. 

Well, he warn’t lyin’ none, and we 
stood lookin’ at the tops, and Charley 
sez: “You see, this ground is so danged 
rich, the potaters all growd to tops and 
won't be worth diggin’, but ain’t them 
some tops!” Charley set down beside 
them to fill his pipe and all at once he 
lepped up an’ yelled, “Somethin’ moved 
under where I was settin’”’! 


I thought he wuz kiddin’ me an’ sez, 
“Your potaters got growin’ pains or 
mebbe old Topsy’s cum to life.’ But he 
got a piece of limb and started scrapin’ 
away the dirt, an’ four inches down he 
uncuvvered some potater skin, an’ we 
both got down on our neese and started 
scrapin’ away the dirt with our han’s, 
an’ soon had a piece of skin uncuvvered 
- six inches acrost each way, an’ feelin’ 
around under the dirt with our fingers 
we cudden’t find any aidge to the 
potater. 

Charley sez: “Jake, I got the biggest 
potater ever growd,.an’ I’ll take it to 
the State Fare an’ go on the Midway 


an’ charge admission to see it, an’ you 
keep still bout this an’ help me an’ [ll 


give you a share of the munny, ’cause’ 


iffen the news leeks out somebody will 
dig it overnite.” So we packed the dirt 
back with our han’s an’ scattered some 


light brush over it careless like. 


Charley sez, “That was one of them 
early kind, Jake, an’ it will be plenty 
reddy to dig in time for the Fare, 
which is second week in Sept. By the 
twentyeth of August the tops had dide 
down, an’ we pulled them an’ hid them 
in some brush, an’ them tops wuz as 
big thru as your rist. Then we put 
some burlap over the aidges of our 
hose so’s not to scratch the potater 
skins eny, an’ started pullin’ the dirt 
off. It wuz only one potater an’ it wuz 
six an’ a half feet long an’ four feet 
wide an’ near’s we cud tell it wuz three 
foot thick. We put the dirt back on and 
scattered the brush back over the dirt 


an’ got out of there quick ’fore anny- 


body come along an’ see us. 


Charley had rigged up a contrapshun 
on his ditch digger to lift stone, so 
first of Sept. he takes it back to the 
woods an’ I follers with his two tun 
truck an’ we put some straw on the 
bottom bords of the truck an’ a old 
piece of canvas over it so’s not to lay 
the potater on the bare flore, an’ then 
got the dirt all offen the potater an’ 
dug a tunnel under the senter of it, an’ 
folded ’nuther piece of canvas over five 
or six times to make it strong, an’ 
passed it round under the potater an’ 
brought it together over the top, an’ 
Charley hooked an’ lifted the potater 
slow an’ easy on to the truck an’ we 
cuvvered it over with a canvas an’ put 
the potater tops on the truck an’ drove 
it clear to the back end of his barn 
flore an’ throwd some loose hay over it. 


Nobuddy had heppened to see us an’ 
we wuz pretty excited over it. Charley 
had $300 in the bank, an’ I had $200, 
so we went to the bank an’ I give 
Charley my $200 so’s he wud have 
enough. You remember Emmy, his 
wife, of course, an’ when she found out 
at time to start fer the fare she wuz 
crazy to go ’long, so she rode on the 
truck with him. 


Charley told one of the fare officials 
he wanted a tent on the Midway, an’ 
when he sees what Charley had he sed: 
“Gosh all Hemlock!” an’ got him a tent 
that he cud drive the truck right in, 
an’ the pepul cud go in one end an’ out 
’tother end. The oficial had a nice sine 
made for Charley for $2, an’ the sine 
sed “World’s Largest Potato, 6% foot 
long, 4 foot wide and 3 foot thick,” an’ 
I have that sine now for proof. The 

(Continued on Page 13) 





A MAN-SIZED SPUD—Many will suspect that Mr. Lewis has exaggerated the size of 
the potato described in the accompanying stery—but look at this picture! Honestly, 
it’s a real Aroostook County, Maine potato, slightly magnified by trick photography. 
Standing beside truck is Larry Thibodeau, Maine Potato Growers’ carlot manager. 










TAKES 4 GOOD QUARTERS , 
1/0 MAKE A DOLLAR THESE DAYS a 
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FOR BRUISED TEATS, SCAB 
TEATS, INJURED TEATS, OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr. Naylor's mepicateD” 


Teat Dilators 


A profitable dairy cow must produce from all 4 quarters. 
Teat injuries lead to udder injuries. That’s why thou- 
sands of successful dairymen would not be without DR. 
NAYLOR DILATORS — ready to use at the first sign 
of teat trouble. 


WORK 3 WAYS.... Dr. Naylor Dilators perform 
3 distinct functions: 


1. Carry antiseptics into teat canal to help com- 
bat infection and inflammation. 


2. Furnish soft, absorbent protection to deli- 
cate lining of teat canal. 


3. Keep the teat open and encourage a normal 
milk flow during the healing process. 


EASY TO USE. Simply keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings until teat milks free by hand. 
Dr. Naylor Dilators fit large or small teats. 


LARGE PKG. $] 00 
45 Dilators . 


Protect your cows.. Keep thers milking 
with these DR NAYLOR products 






FOR CAKED UDDER, 
SORE TEATS, CONGESTION 


Dr. Naylor’s 
UDDER BALM 


A fast, effective ointment for ud- 
der and teats. Dr. Naylor’s Udder 
Balm combines the germ arresting 
action of dependable antiseptics 
with the soothing and softening 
action of Lanolin and essential 
oils. Designed to stay in prolonged 
antiseptic contact to reduce dan- 
ger of external infection and pro- 
mote clean, rapid healing. 


8 oz. TIN 60¢ 


MAIL COUPON w if dealer cannot supply. 


TRIAL PKG ip sk 2m kt Bt 
16 Dilators 50¢ x H. W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS 4, N. Y. 7 
3 Enclosed is $...... Please send me: . 
Papp Ta te Cat pkg. TEAT DILATORS ($1.00 size) 0 z 
s ($ .50 size) O % 
8 eine ee pkg. UDDER BALM ($ .60 size) D m 
O Please enclose FREE CATALOG and name of nearest * 
Pi paName ist Achy « clasts cemuly davies’ ele mara sete elena a nents é 
Dependable Be Adress, see a wo pn uald eadis vse ee ood s ons oes ae z 
OT pot see Mer ei oaks ag Staten gee. sccats & 


Veterinary Products 
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“And hundreds of farm owners know the “red and white top” 
signifies the HARDER CONCRETE STAVE SILO. 





lowest possible cost. 


Installment Terms 
Available 


ladder—and the roomy chute. : 
Write Harder for full details today! Find out how the Harder 
Concrete Stave Silo with its 18 special construction features and 


Yes, a Harder Silo beautifies surrounding buildings. Moreover, 
under that sturdy aluminum roof are 18 important Harder con- 
struction features. To name a few: the Harder front, constructed 
of heavy reinforced concrete—the durable, easy to open and 
close Harder swinging doors, made of thoroughly seasoned, 
especially prepared lumber—the safe and convenient door front 


its “red and white top” will serve you longer and better at the 


The HARDER WOOD STAVE SILO is equally famous. It’s the last 
word in a modern wood Silo. 


HARDER SILO CO., INC. Box A, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


farm-supply stores. 





(CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 


demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like ’scientifically- shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION. CO., INC. 


ul 


Lyndonville 50, Vermont 
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EL es 


Va apy. ry 
for 1950 Wow keaay\\ \, 


Before you buy your 
seeds, get this catalog 
and our FARM SEED 


FACTS the 
1950 outlook. A penny 


covering 


postal card will do. 
Send today. Mention 
this paper, please. 


Address Box C. 
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—HARRIS SEEDS 


NORTHERN GROWN FOR VIGOR 


This past hot, dry summer, Longred again proved that even under 
adverse growing conditions it is 
producing a large yield from midseason until frost. 

Unitormly deep globe _shape—Exceptionally smooth fruits—Rich red 
outside and in—Uniform ripening—Very little cracking 
—Heavy yields over a long season. 


a leader’ in the Main Crop field, 


Our Northern grown seed is Certified for vigor, freedom from disease 
and trueness to tvoe and Hot Water Treated to eliminate the possibility 
of seed-borne dis®ases. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


if you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


27 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


Longred — New oT ae — 19 50 CATALOG vow Jeady 


BROOKHAVEN 
SWEET CORN 


HEAVIEST YIELDING YELLOW HYBRID YET 


EVERY SWEET CORN GROWER SHOULD KNOW THIS NEW CORN 


Mail postcard today for test records, description and prices of this and our other 


money-making hybrids of outstanding merit. 


K., C. LIVERMORE 





= ~ VIOLIN, Bow & INSTRUCTIONS FOR 





A regular honest to goodness Student's Violin. Yours, with euch 
tions, for selling Garden Spot Seeds at 10c per packet and remit- 
ting per catalog. Nothing to buy. Send for 50 pkts. seeds TODAY. 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., Sta. 161, Paradise, Pa. 











Widespread interest is being 
shown by dairymen and 
cattlemen in this new labor 
saving, highly efficient 
method of curing and 


me 


handling 
chopped: hay. 
Send TODAY 
for your FREE 
copy of illus- 
trated booklet 
explaining the 
new method 
of increasing milk or beef 
production with greatly 
_ reduced feed and 
labor costs. 
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| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 

235 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
| Please send me FREE literature on Self-Feeding 7 
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BOX A 


HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


~ Fairland, an excellent new standard 
_, Variety; Superfection, anew ever- 
‘ hearing - best introduced to date; 


* also other new varieties and lead- 
~ ing standard sorts. Write today for 
% FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
atalog, offeringa complete line of 
roses. trees, shrubs and vines at 
attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultural data. 
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Box 20 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 
















FREE PLANT CATALOG 


Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
Berry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
colors the leading varieties of Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend’s Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
dener and fruit grower should have this book. 
A postal will bring your FREE COPY 


TOWNSEND'S 
RY 


SHERMAN TOWNSEND, 
112 VINE STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


@ Best everbearing and aoe 
bearing varieties. BIG, FREE 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
1 Shows and describes famous 

! Kelly Strawberry Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


216 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 


are ideal family income projects 
One -tenth acre yields 650- 300 


quarts. Allen’s Berry Book tells 
best varieties and How to Grow 
Them. Free copy. Write today. 


W, F. ALLEN COMPANY 
11 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 
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Do You Know Your Apples? 


By & R. 


N THE old orchard on our 
home farm is a Roxbury Rus- 
set tree, and every time I see 

F it or eat one of the rather 

poor quality apples I think 
back to my boyhood days when the 
family took considerable pride,in keep- 
ing a few Roxbury Russets in’ the cel- 
lar even as late as June, and sometimes 

July. They were good keepers, but 

that’s about all you could say for them. 

Roxbury Russet is one of the oldest 
apples known in America, originating 
in Massachusetts early in the 1600's. 
Another old-timer is Yellow Newtown, 
probably named for Newtown, Long 
Island, where there was a seedling 
tree of the Newtown away back in the 
early 1700’s. 

The oldest apple of all is the crab, 
which was probably gathered by the 
caveman, perhaps with one hand while 
he dragged his woman into the cave 
by the hair with the other! I'll bet he 
ate the apple, too. 

Of course, there are many old-timers 
among apple varieties, but my favorite 
is the Northern Spy, which goes back 
to about 1800. I have been sorry to 
see this splendid variety gradually dis- 
appear because more modern varieties 
have yielded earlier and more uniform- 
ly and paid out better to growers. A 
good, bright-colored, snappy Northern 
Spy is in my book the best eating 
apple of all the seven thousand dis- 
tinct apple varieties now known. 

A number of the other old-time 
apples which were excellent eating 
have largely disappeared because they 
either didn’t yield well, were suscep- 
tible to disease, or for some other rea- 
son didn’t pay out. One of the happiest 
memories of the old home farm was 
the big pan of apples that always stood 
on the “settin’ room” table from this 
time of year until spring. What has 
happened to that good old-fashioned 
habit? Why don’t farm people them- 
selves eat apples like they used to? 
Even if most of the old orchards have 
disappeared, fine eating apples are 
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available, especially this year, in all of 
the markets. They taste good. They 
are healthful, and‘ their consumption 
helps your fellow farmer, the fruit 
grower. If you don’t like to buy small 
quantities from the grocery, get in 
touch with some grower friend and 
buy them by the bushel. 

We had a big Red Astrakan tree and 
also an Early Sweet Harvest. Boy, how 
I looked forward in the late summer to 
the ripening of these early apples! The 
Gravenstein is a good modern summer 
apple and makes good eating. Among 
the fall apples are old and new varie- 
ties including Grimes Golden, which~is 
colored a bright yellow with russet 
dots and is good for all purposes. 

Jonathan is an ola standby, named 
after Jonathan Chapman (Johnny 
Appleseed). It is bright red in color, 
with just the right amount of acid, and 
also good for all purposes. 

The Wealthy, a more recently de- 
veloped variety for fall, is pale yellow 
with red splashes, and is also excellent. 


When you come to winter varieties, 
there are all kinds of choices. As: al- 
ready stated, I put the Northern Spy 
first. The Tompkins County King, 
when you can get them just right, is 
my second choice for good eating. The 
McIntosh, medium to small in size, 
rich in color, is a big market variety 
and is preferred by thousands, but per- 
sonally there are lots of apples J like 
better. 

A couple of old standby winter 
apples are the Baldwin and the Rhode 
Island Greening. The Baldwin is a good 
keeper, makes good salads, good pies 
and sauces, and is a good baker. It is 
hard, crispy, and juicy, red in color 
splashed with yellow or green. 

Other fairly common winter varieties 
of apples include York Imperial, Yel- 
low Newtown (sometimes called the 
Albemarle Pippin) Winesap, Stayman 
Winesap, and Rome Beauty. 

What kind of apples. do you like 
best? Are you keeping the doctor 
away by an apple a day? 





GROWING GOOD FRUIT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


over the tree, as is recommended by 
the College—that is, a place for every 
limb and a limb in every place—will 
allow spray materials to get through 
to some of the pestiferous bugs we 
have, like Red Banded Leaf Roller, 
with less pressure and material. 


In years of low prices, it may be well 


to use larger shears and make fewer 


but bigger cuts in order to get over 
the orchards. There is no substitute on 
some varieties for thinning out, especi- 
ally on Cortlands where the terminal 
branches tend to thicken up like hair 
on a dog. 

On peaches, it has always seemed to 
me that on the older trees, the more 
cutting you do—that is, within reason- 
able limits—the better your peaches 
are. On the other hand, the young trees 
do better without any pruning, or with 
very light pruning. 

On sour cherries, it is always a strug- 
gle to decide whether you want a lot 
of little green cherries that ripen slow- 
ly but do add up in tons, or fewer big, 
red fellows that sell readily and in the 
end produce almost as much. We had 
better prune cherries from now on, a 
little more than we have in the past, 
especially the old ones. The premium 
for better cherries may increase as the 
quantity increases from the younger 
trees now coming in production all 
over the country. 


We are just now starting out with 
our new pneumatic pruner which sev- 


eral growers have used for, two years. 
It looks as though these tools will doa 
great deal to increase the productivity 
of a good man who knows what he is 
doing. They will increase the damage 
that a poor worker can do, but it may 
terminate his employment a little more 
rapidly because these tools do take 
some energy and activity to operate. 

I found last spring that one of our 
neighbors who had a power pruner — 
compressed air—was willing to rent it 
out after he had his job done. Perhaps 
some neighbors could get together on 
something of this sort, although most 
people want to prune at the same time 
—on good days. 

Moderately heavy pruning is going 
to be important in the use of new mist 
or concentrate sprays. Terrific savings 
can be made with this type of spray if 
you can get the material where you, 
want it. Some growers who are using 
newly devised brush pushers that go 
on manure forks are going to save a 
lot of time. My neighbor, Carl Ward, 
who uses some big bulldozer pushers, 
says, ‘Do not worry about brush. You 
can get it out some time.” 

There is lots more that could be 
said about pruning and about other 
angles of-growing clean fruit, particu- 
larly spraying. Perhaps if my friends 
do not bear on too hard after reading 
my comments on pruning, I may have 
something to say about my experiences 
with spraying to control ‘pests and 
diseases. 


Auerican Agriculturist, January 21, 1950 
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Mulching Raspberries 
To Control Weeds 


EVERAL years’ experience has con- 

vinced me that the best method of 
treating raspberries in the home gar- 
den is to keep them mulched. In addi- 
tion to doing away with cultivation 
and hoeing, mulching builds up the 
humus content of the soil, and holds 
moisture so that a dry spell has less 
effect on yield and quality. 


Right now my small patch is well 
mulched as a result of last summer’s 
additions of grass and weeds. Harly in 
the spring when the yard gets its 
clean-up, leaves and dry grass will be 
added. It’s easier to mulch before the 
new shoots start, and they will have 
no dif—culty in pushing up through an 
astonishing amount of mulch. 

Later, after new growth starts, grass 
and weeds will be added as available, 
but will be.put between the rows rath- 
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PESKY RABBITS 


GLADLY 


GIVES CONSULTATION and 


ADVICE on all FARM 
SEED PROBLEMS 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED! 


GROWMOERE service is CONTINUOUS, Personal 
Service — before planting, during growing season 
and at harvest time. If you have ANY seed prob- 
lem feel free to call on us and we'll do our best 
to assist you. We are in a position to supply im- 
proved and better varieties Of spring and winter 
grains, grass seed, forage créps and Hybrid corn, 
GROWMORE selected and cdapted seeds are the 
best, hardy Northern grown, approved, recome 


EVERAL weeks ago I put some ~ 

woven wire around my three 
blueberry bushes to protect them 
from rabbits. The wire had been 
used for several years around 
some young fruit trees that are 
now too large to attract rabbits. 

If you have blueberries or 
young fruit trees that are not 
protected, there may still be time 


mended varieties it is possible t> obtain. 


er than in the row where they might 
injure the new canes. 


Finally, after the crop is harvested, 
the old canes are cut out and burned 
as well as some of the weaker new 
canes. At this time, with a little care, 
more mulch can be put in the row be- 
tween the new canes that will bear the 
erop in 1951. 


All this sounds like a considerable 
amount of work. It really isn’t, because 
it takes just a few minutes once in a 
while and far less time than trying to 
control weeds with the hoe and culti- 
vator. Besides, the time spent is well 
paid for in delicious berries of better 
than ordinary size. Try mulching your 
raspberries this year.—H.L.C. 


— A.A. — 


STORING APPLES 


N INTERESTING development in 

apple storage has been perfected 
by R. M. Smock of the N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture. He has found 
that the storage life of apples can be 
increased from 20 to 25 per cent at a 
cost of 1 cent a bushel. 


The apparatus referred to is called 
a gas mask. It is made in the form of 
a cylinder and contains a _ product 
known as activated charcoal, similar to 
the product used in army gas masks. 
The air in the storage room is passed 
through these cylinders. Gases given 
off by the fruit which stimulate ripen- 
ing are removed as well as gases which 
might cause scald and odors which 
might contaminate the fruit. 


To make this process effective, all of 


to prevent damage as the open 
winter up to now has brought 
relatively little rabbit damage. 

If deep snow comes, I intend to 
take a look at my blueberries to 
make certain that rabbits can’t 
reach above the wire as the one 
above is doing with such relish. 





the air in the storage room must cir- 
culate: thoroughly. At least one canis- 
ter containing 142 pounds of the char- 
coal must be used for every 200 bush- 
els of fruit and the air must be moved 
through each canister at the rate of 
25 to 35 cubic feet a minute. A small 
electric blower is used to draw the air 
through the cylinder. 
— AA. — 


BRUSH DISPOSAL 


A relatively new solution has been 
discovered to the problem of disposing 
of orchard prunings. An attachment 
known as a “brush chipper” is used 
on a tractor and is run by power take- 
off. The brush is pushed into the chip- 
per, where it is thoroughly chopped up. 
The resulting fine pieces are allowed to 
remain in the orchard where they even- 
tually rot and go back in the soil. 


Another development in fruit grow- 
ing is the use of elevated platforms 
attached to a tractor or, in some cases, 
powered by a small engine to allow 
workers to get to the tops of trees for 
pruning and picking without the ne- 
cessity of changing ladders continu- 
ally. 





The Amazing Story of Charlie Hunt’s Potato 


(Continued from Page 11) 


man fixed a desk an’ chair for Emmy 
to take in the munny, an’ Charley stood 
by the truck to anser questions an’ see 
nobuddy cut any sueveyneers off the 
potater. First day of the fare it rained 
all day an’ only ’bout 8000 people cum, 
but Emmy tuk in 2200 half dollars an’ 
rest of the week she sold 6000 to 7000 
a day, an’ they didn’t know there wuz 
that much munny. 


It wuz on Friday that Charley stood 
outside the tent talkin’ to that same 
oficial and one of them big shot potater 
growers from Idyho cums along an’ rec 
the sine, an’ he ast the oficial: ‘““Why do 
you have such fakes on your midway?” 

Charley sez, “’Taint no fake. I own 
that potater.” 

Sez the Idyho chap: “I’ve got $5,000 
here to bet against $1000 there hain’t 
no such potater.’”’ An’ he puts $5000 in 
the oficial’s han’s, an’ Charley quick 
puts up his $1000 an’ they went in to 
the tent. 

The Idyho,man got on the truck an’ 
- Yaps here and there with his nuckels 
‘an’ scrapes off bits of skin with his 
thumbnail an’ tried to see how it had 
bin made up, an’ after 30 minutes he 
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sez: ‘Well, I giv up, giv him the munny, 
but it’s worth $5000 to have seen such 
a potater.” Charley tuk the munny an’ 
sez: 
after the gates opened.” 


Well, the last day cum an’ sum of 


_these seed an’ nursery pepul cum to see 
what they could pick up, an’ the oficia? 


saw them an’ told them they should see 
Charley’s potater, an’ brought them 
over an’ when they saw ’twarnt no fake 
they wuz wild to get it for seed. Char- 
ley swore he raised it in a clearin’ in 
the woods in rich dirt an’ didn’t use 
manure water or put on any new- 
fangeld fertilizers, an’ that was the 
only potater an’ they sed they wud give 
him $5000 fer it, an’ Charley sez, “For 
$5000 you can have truck an’ all,” an’ 
he an’ Emmy tuk the train home an’ 
they had $29,000, an’ he give me $2000 
of it, an’ I traded my farm an’ the 
$2000 for his farm an’ Charley got the 
hardware store. Come over, Bill, an’ 
see it sum day an’ I will tell you ’bout, 
the five stalks of: corn we growd on 
Topsy’s grave the next year. That po- 
tater was nuthin’. 


Yore old friend, Jake 


“You could have seen it fur 50c, 


BETTER CROPS, BIGGER YIELDS 
Always Assured... 


cL Cc RM cea insane 
Certified FARM SEEDS 


The Choice Of Progressive Farmers SINCE 1895 
See Your Local Growmore Representative Or WRITE DEP’T A-49 


cere Indeed by US. ee 


ment of Agriculture. 


Mosaic-re- 


sistant producing long, round dark- 


green pods. 


Heavy yielder even 


under adverse conditions. 14 lb. 50e; 
Ib. 75c; seed pkg. 25¢. Yi 
iA 


Combine’ 
exceptio 





Ordinary ‘Kinds 


Hybrid vigor makes 
the plants grow fast- 
er, bear earlier and 
for a longer season. 
Better quality too! 
Smooth, Round, Scarlet-Red and Delicious 
Thick-meated heavy fruits (44lb. or more each), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonderful 
for salads, canning and every family use—profit- 
able to grow for market. Excels on stakes or grown 
naturally. Offer good for limited time only—send 
stamp for postage and we’llmail youl0seeds FREE. 
Or, to have more plants: 30 seeds 35c; 100 seeds $1. 
Also Free W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee 645 Burpee Building 
Seed Catalog Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 










yw nay, Fruit full size, She quality 


. ee , | fruit in small spaces. Best 

bs Apple and Pear Varieties. 
Write for our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG in full color. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 






KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


216 MAIN STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


MAPLE SYRUP Supplies and equipment. Also special 
designed labels for glass ae tin containers. Catalog 
ineludes prices, samples. Wr 


SUGAR BUSH SUPPLIES “CO., LANSING, MICH. 


—MAMMOTH CLOVER— 


$28.30 per bu.—A special lot of sound quality seed, 
slightly mixed with other Clovers. Alsike and Clover 
Mixture $23.80 per bu. Medium Red Clover—Alfalfa— 
Certified Ladino Clover, highest quality nmewcrop tested 
seeds direct to you at lowest producing section prices. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 161, Archbold, Ohio 








oses, Shade and Ornamental Trees at very reasonable prices. Send for Catalog. 


ieee 


ney VARIETIES, EXCELLENT QUALITY. Also Dwarf Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedging, 


BETTER FRUITS and 


- FLOWERS. It tells in well illustrated detail just what we have to offer you. 


THE WILSON NURSERIES (2°°""5 


MARKS & 
WILSON, 


SON 
N.Y. 


The HOME ef GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK — Established 1910 








When writing advertisers be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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the 
MARIETTA 
air-cell 

silo 


made with 





Now ... Marietta’s DOUBLY-SAFE! 
With the Marietta Air-Cell Silo you 
get Locked-In Air Insulation pro- 
vided by each super-strong air-cell 
stave to guard against freezing, 
PLUS the added protection of acid- 
resistant AGLITE . . . a different, a 
better, a stronger kind of concrete. 


AGLITE...a manufactured aggre- 
gate...is one of the best thermal- 
insulating materials known. Pre- 
fired and pre-shrunk, it permits 
greater compaction, for greater 
strength and greater resistance to 
acid. 


THE AIR-CELL 
STAVE 


Don't deloy another minute. Find out how 6 


Marietta with its many unique, time-saving fea- 
tures, can give you better feed and bigger farm 
profits, Write today for free literature about the 
Marietta Air-Cell Silo and the easy Silo Financing 
Plan. A free booklet on Grassland Farming is 
ayoilable upon request. 


SILOS & BUILDING UNITS 
ld 
THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORPORATION 


DEPT. D, MARIETTA, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: BALTIMORE 21, MD., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





KEEP WARM 
On Coldest Days 








Famous 
COVER 
Keeps You 
Warm 


Y 
Goon All Weather 
: i Top Optional 
At Low Extra Cost 








e 


Back Panel 
Optional At 
Low Extra Cost 


ALL 3 UNITS MAKE A LOW COST 
HEATED TRACTOR CAB......... 


Keep warm while doing tractor work! Get 
afamous E6MfOR7: COVER that’s custom- 
fit for your tractor. Converts toa complete 
cab, if desired. Use the Top in summer as 
sun and rain protector. Back Panel & Top fit 
any 1948-49-50 CN Series EOMFOR]: COV- 
ER. See your dealer or write... 


AGOMFORT- EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Bearing Distributors Co. 


1919 E, 3ALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 








N ew York Farm Conference Board 


Presents Farm Legislation Program 


HE NEW York State Confer- 
ence Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, representing eight 
state-wide farm organiza- 
tions, presents each year a 

legislative program to the Governor 
and to the State legislature. As always, 
any recommendation made must have 
the unanimous approval of all member 
organizations. 

Here is a summary of the 1950 pro- 
gram as presented by the Conference 
Board: 

ROADS A ten-year program with 

substantial State aid is 

recommended so that the towns and 
counties may provide year-round roads 
for all farms worth farming. 

The problem is no longer exclusively 
one of getting farmers out of the mud. 
It is also the problem of getting farm- 
ers out of the snow and making cities 
more accessible to farm people, and 
rural areas more accessible to the ur- 
ban population. As a further recom- 
mendation, the Conference Board de- 
sires a well qualified agricultural en- 
gineer in the Department of Public 
Works to advise concerning construc- 
tion and reconstruction of the State 
highway system in order to preserve 
and improve good farm lands so far as 
practicable. 


FARM MACHINERY Achange 


in the 
law relative to moving farm machinery 
is recommended to cover the following 
points: 

1. To permit moving farm imple- 
ments between 8 feet and 13 feet in 
width on highways without permits 
from a half hour before sunrise to a 
half hour after sunset, and prohibiting 
the movement of such impiements at 
other hours. 

2. That over-sized vehicles should not 
be transported on State highways after 
10 a. m. on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays except on trips of two miles 
or less. 

3. That the State Traffic Commission 
have the power to post certain danger 
spots prohibiting the over-sized vehicle 
between 8 a. m. and sunset. 

The Conference Board points out 
that present regulations are unreason- 
able, unnecessary, a general nuisance, 
and do not contribute to public safety. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULA- 
TEQN Changes in the law are re- 
quested to give greater flexi- 
bility in the movement of certain farm 
supplies by trucks not certified under 
the Public Service law. 


It is pointed out that much of the 
short-haul business of fertilizers, lime, 
grains-and feed is unattractive to com- 
mercial truckers, and that farmers 
would appreciate a change to permit 
motor vehicles used exclusively in 
carrying fertilizers, lime, grain and 
feeds to be exempt from the existing 
law. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Li 

















A pay-as-you-go basis is strongly 

urged to State government. 

STATE CONTRACTS An 
amend- 





ment to the State finance law is pro- 
posed so that county farm and home 
bureaus and 4-H associations will be 
eligible to make purchases under State 
contracts and thereby save money. 


EDUCATION The _ Conference 


Board recom- 
mends adequate support of the State 
Agricultural and Technical Institutes, 
greater emphasis on secondary -educa- 
tion and equalization so far as possible 
of educational opportunities available 
to rural young people. The Conference 








Board also recommends that the State - 


continue and expand aid in the school 
lunch program. 


WELFARE The Conference Board 


urges that county 
welfare departments be required to 
submit to town boards semi-annual 
lists of all persons receiving relief, the 
amount thereof and the reasons in- 
volved. They further recommend the 
use of purchase certificates rather than 
cash to relief clients and a thorough 
study to discover possible savings. 
Legisla- 


STATE COMPACTS 
tion is re- 


quested authorizing the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets to enter 
into compacts with other states. 


The right of the State to enter into 
compacts with other states for coop- 
eration in orderly marketing of milk is 
well established, but the Department 
authorized to enter into such a com- 
pact is not clearly defined. 


The 1950 legislative program as pro- 
posed by the New York State Confer- 
ence Board covers a wide range of sub- 
jects and certainly will get the hearty 
approval of a vast majority of farmers. 
Because the legislative programs in the 
past have been carefully thought out 
and presented, the recommendations 
have been followed in a very large 
number of cases. Judging from past 
history, the same will be true in the 
case of the program currently present- 
ed by the Conference Board to the 
Governor and the State Legislature. 


GAS TAX The use of motor ve- 


hicle registration fees 
and gas taxes for highway purposes in 
so far as possible is requested. 

An 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
amend- 


ment to the State Soil Conservation 
Act is suggested so that district di- 
rectors can appoint a treasurer and 
assistant treasurer to handle funds in 
the district. 

The 


WILD LIFE CONTROL c 
on- 


ference Board recommends that the 
State Conservation Commissioner be 
empowered to declare an open season 
on antlerless deer in the western half 
of the State where they are damaging 
crops. Eastern New York and Long 
Island are omitted because heavy pop- 
ulation indicates-the necessity of some 
other solution. 


AS a further recommendation it is 
requested that bonafide employees of a 
farmer have the same rights as their 
employers in killing, without a license, 
wild life that is damaging farm prop- 
erty. 


STATE FAIR Adequate appro- 


priations for a 
full-fledged State Fair in 1950 is re- 
quested. 


INSPECTION Two or more ad- 
ditional inspect- 
ors were recommended for the State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets to permit more complete enforce- 
ment of grading and branding laws. 


MELK The Conference Board fav- 
ors the removal of discrim- 
inatory taxes on butter substitutes, pro- 
viding a plan is devised and enforced 
to make it impossible for such substi- 
tutes to masquerade as butter. 


STERILITY EN CATTLE An 
ap- 
propriation of $50,000 ($18,000 to the 
Veterinary College and $32,000 to the 
College of Agriculture) for research in 
sterility is requested. 


This is the same request as last year 
when actual appropriation was $18,000 
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to the Veterinary College and $17,000 
to the College of Agriculture. 


DRUGS Recommendation is made 
that existing laws be 
changed to permit the continued sale 
of certain drug materials for ‘on the 
farm’ treatment of livestock disease 
through stores other than drug stores. 


RABIES Adequate appropriation 
to the Department of 


Conservation is recommended to pre- 
vent spread of rabies by foxes to new 
areas. Continuation of the existing 
law authorizing indemnities to owners 
of farm animals that die from rabies is 
recommended. 

The 


GOLDEN NEMATODE 
con- 


tinuation of the present program of 
research on golden nematode of pota- 
toes and the compensation for owners 
of land under quarantine are requested. 


EGG LAYING CONTEST 42 
ap- 
propriation of $10,000 to the College 
of Agriculture is suggested to provide 
for random testing of poultry at the 
Horseheads egg laying contest building 
now unused. 


POULTRY DISEASE LAB- 
ORATORY Two additional poul- 


try disease laborator- 
ies are recommended so that all poul- 
trymen in the State may be adequately 
served. 

















— A.A. — 

NEW YORK 4-H 
LIVESTOCK CHAMPIONS 
(Continued from Page 3) 

able mention. 

The chief Jersey competitors of Her- 
bert Staring were John Johnson of 
Delaware County; Ralph Young, Cay- 
uga; Ralph Bliek, Wayne; Jack Zim- 
mer, Tioga; Frank Bly, Chemung; and 
Fred Harper, Schoharie. 

For Ayrshires, the boys who gave 
Beryl Walseman the most competition 
were: Herman Hensel of. Genesee; 
David Porter, Jefferson; Robert Moran, 
Livingston; Donald Thompson, Ontario; 
Robert Peabody, St. Lawrence; Charles 
Sommers, Saratoga; Russell Guard, 
Washington, Charles Wilkie, Wyoming, 
and Robert Baisley, Orange. 

Among the top contending Brown 
Swiss members were Charles Carlson, 
Chautauqua; Albert Angus, Fulton; 
Peter Vrooman, Montgomery; Wolcott 
Stewart, Livingston; John Cross, Ul- 
ster, and Leon Button, Yates. 

The more outstanding members in 
4-H sheep club work included Richard 
Bitterman, Erie; Sam Adams, Wayne; 
Warren Lawson, Livingston; Patricia 
Pierce, Niagara, and George Barker of 
Monroe. 

Among the hog growers, Sally Mat- 

teson, Jefferson; Richard Kahlein, 
Greene; Norman Prior, Jefferson; Lyle 
Hughes of Steuben; and Charles Rose, 
Suffolk, were next in line. 
' In beef production Bessie Acomb, 
Steuben; Henry Kading, Dutchess; 
Wayne Fisher, Wayne; Edmund Glea- 
son, Tompkins; and Robert Long of 
Seneca County ranked next to Phillip 
Taylor. 

Each year numerous success stories 
continue to show evidence that club 
work is resulting in developing many 
leaders and breeders. Furthermore, 
each year thousands of rural boys and 
girls are given an opportunity to de- 
velop personally and also to learn the 
fundamentals of profitable dairy and 
livestock farming. 


— A.A. — 
NEW YORK FARM & 
HOME WEEK 


The annual Farm and Home week of 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics at Cornell will be 
held this year from March 20 to 24. 

As usual, there will be a full pro- 
gram of talks, exhibits, demonstrations 
and conferences on subjects of interest 
to all farmers in the Empire State. 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 
Douglaston Lady Augusta. Only cow of breed to 
be classified as Excellent and have four Excellent 
daughters. One granddaughter sold for $13,500 — 
a record price for a Guernsey bred heifer. Another - 
brought $14,500 — highest auction price for a 
Guernsey in 1949. A great-granddaughter sold for 
$11,500, a record auction price for open heifers; 
and a half interest in a grandson netted $15,000. 


Famous McDonald Farms Herd 
Protected Against 


HYIDDEN IV UNGER 


The 1,500 acre McDonald Farms, Cort- 
land, N.Y. has a wide reputation for the 
all-around excellence of its herd of pure- 
bred Guernseys, led by the great Guern- 
sey champion, Douglaston Lady Augusta. 

Mr. K.C. Sly, manager for J. M. Mc- 
Donald, owner, has fed Hidden Hunger* 
fighting MinRaltone regularly since 
1943. Mr. Sly says: “As a safeguard for 
the health of the herd, we have fed Near’s 
MinRaltone for the last seven years. We 
use a combination of all three recom- 
mended feeding methods — free access, 
premixing and hand feeding.” 

Now is the time to help safeguard your 
profits and the health and continued 
productivity of your stock. Follow the 
lead of successful dairymen — feed 
MinRaltone to your herd. MinRaltone 
protects against Hidden Hunger* be- 
cause it contains 11 essential mineral 
elements with Vitamin D. Write for 
free MinRaltone feeding booklet. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. « BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


‘© elements necded by livestock for sturdy health, 
{7 tapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 


y * HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 


NEAR’S 


MINHKALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM DEFIANT 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Unadilla Wood Stave Silos 
are knitted into one storm 
defiant unit by hundreds of 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. 
Only Unadilla gives you the 
safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” 
door front system. Doors are— 
juice-tight, air-tight—and save 
work, too, because they always 
open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 
on new, 3-Year Time Payment 
Plan, 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


BOX B-1, UNADILLA, N.Y. 


UNADILLA SILO 





Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


STOPS 7OGGY WINDSHIELDS 
; Ee OGLE 


Amazing Discovery! Autoists 

wildovernew**NO- ”? Windshield 

Cleaner. Simply glide over windshield 

‘ 4 chemically- treated Mitt—at once glass sparkles 

ha crystal clear. haere mist, frost, sleet, snow dis- 

S @ anpear like magic. Stops fogging. Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ‘2pleofer sentim- 
send nameatonce. A pony postal willdo. SEND O MONEY — just 
vour name, KRISTEE CO., [509 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 








I have a well 12 feet deep and wish 
to install a shallow well pump. Will a 
one inch copper pipe be O. K. from pump 
to well, or would you advise galvanized 
pipe? I have been told that copper will 
turn water green. 

If copper pipe ever does turn water 
green, it is not often or much, and 
makes no difference. I have used one 
inch drawn copper tubing on my well 
for about 20 years and like it very 
much.—F. W. M. 


Are there good reasons why more win- 
ter barley is not grown? 

It has beén said that while Wong is 
an excellent winter barley, it does of- 
ten result in spotty fields, perhaps be- 
cause certain areas are poorly drained. 
Maybe some day .we will have an even 
better winter barley than Wong. In the 
meantime it is recommended that 
where used, barley be sown by Labor 


Day on fertile well-drained soil. 


How much barnyard manure should be 
applied to an orchard? 

In mature apple orchards the amount 
recommended per tree is usually 200 
to 300 pounds.-In other words, a ton 
of manure would be used on 7 to 10 
trees. Manure should be applied during 
the winter. If put on in late spring or 
summer, it will likely retard maturing 
of the fruit. 


Is it worth-while to try to lighten up a 
heavy garden soil by drawing in sand 
or gravel? 

Generally speaking, this is too ex- 
pensive to be practical. The soil on an 
acre to a depth of 7 inches weighs 


1,000 tons. You cannot afford to draw 
in enough sand or gravel to be effective. 
Anyway, a ton of organic matter is 
several times as effective as a ton of 
gravel in loosening up garden soil. 


Why is it that._many recommendations 
advise the dropping of grass seed hbe- 
hind the grain drill rather than in front? 

In many soils where the grass seed is 
dropped in front of the drill, the seed 
is too deep to germinate. The depth 
will average more nearly correct where 
the grass seed is dropped behind the 
drill. If the ground is rolled or culti- 
packed, the seed will be covered lightly, 
or it will even be covered fairly well 
by the first rain. 


i recently read some reference to 
“mole drains.” I have never heard this 
name before. What are they? 

In some areas a sub-soil plow is used 
to loosen up the sub-soil, and often a 
round piece of iron is drawn through 
the soil behind this plow, leaving a 
rough passageway which for a time 
helps to carry off excess water. These 
are called mole drains. 


Is @ ton of limestene per acre every 
4 or 5 years enough to replace that taken 
from the soil? 

The figures you give make a good 
general rule to follow and are usually 
adequate if the first application was 
sufficient to take care of the require- 
ments. However, it is a good idea*to 
get a test once in awhile. If legumes 
are grown and if they yield heavily, 
they remove an enormous amount of 
lime from the soil each year. 


Backing up the classroom studies of vo- 
cational agriculture students at the Tully, 
N. Y., Central School is a shop program 
under which boys learn to make such 
things as calf feeder boxes and metal 
feed scoops. Shown above working on 
such projects are, from left: Joe Gorny, 
David Abbott, Ronald Granger and Roy 
King. 

Shown at right is instructor H. B. Allen 
congratulating John Currie, leading rib- 
bon winner in the Tully Future Farmers 
group. John won two firsts, two seconds, 
a« fourth, an eighth and grand champion 
female ribbons for Ayrshires at the Cort- 
land, (N. Y.), County fair, and was award- 
ed sixth place in a showmanship class of 
35. At the New York .State Fair, John 
won second, fourth, eighth and thir- 
teenth place awards. 
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Pride of Your Farm — 
Guardian of Your Profit 


A Craine Korok silo — high spot 
on any farm. Matchless beauty... 
strength ...the permanence that 
means true economy .. . the trouble- 
free service that means profit — it’s 
all yours in a Korok! 


Korok silos are made of vitrified tile 
units that are acid, rust and rot 
proof... frost resistant. Inner walls 
are smooth —there’s nothing to 
hamper free settling. And it’s a 
Craine — backed by a half-century 
of building experience. 





@N\._ CRAINE‘'S THE NAME 


=< 








There’s a Craine 
that’s right for your 
farm. Write us your 

silo needs — we'll send 
full details without obli- 


gation. .. Easy terms 
available. 





one ee Sr RR Rn OE SE ne ne ae ee 


NATCO WOODSTAVE TRIPLEWALL 


asenns 


CRAINE 
SILOS 


GENUINE LADINO CLOVER SEED 


99% Pure including 5% Timothy and Alsike—care- 
fully recleaned tod highest standard of quality—good 
germination. { Itb.—$1.95; 5 Ibs.—$9.50: 10 Ibs.— 
$18.50; 20 Itbs.—$36.00. Prices postpaid. Check with 
order or seed shipped C.0.D. Order NOW. 

FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 61. Archbold, GChio 











Finest Silage 








Lowest Cost 


MARTIN 
ay te 
SILOS 


Produce mosf nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 


Martin Steel Products Corporation 
135 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 
Name 
Address 


| 
| 
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§ BABY 
B CHICKS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are trom our own breeders 


agglutination method.) 

Tolman Rocks are famous tor 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egz 
Yield.. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs 
TOLMAN CHICKS ge: 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years of pro 
gressive breeding—thei: 
rugged health anc 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
in our open front houses 


Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECItALIZE, ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE 













PRICE. 


TOLMAN Fav 


& SONS, INC. 










Bred to give your maximum results in exe us 
meat production. Chapman Chicks inherit high 


tivability, tast growth and feathering, good meat 
quality, and steady production of large exgs 
All breeders on our own farms—N.Y.-U.S 


APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN. 

White Leghorns, New WHampshires. 

(Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Order Chapman Chicks early 

and prices today! 
CHAPMAN FARMS 

238 Warren St. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Red-Rock 
Write for folde) 





Sensation of the Poultry World 


Finest meat quality, low grow- 
ing cost. First pure hbreds to 
combine high official produc- 
tion in R.O.P. and laying con- 
tests and top official meat per- 
formance — 


Write today for free catalog 


ARBOR ACRES FARM 


22 Marlborough Road 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





FIRST 


PURE BREDS 
1948 
Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow Finals 


AGAIN in 1949 


First—Conn. 
Second—New Eng. 
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SOUND YOUR Vai 
Quality Chichs-- 


LEGHORNS 
BARRED oe 
REDS 


Order 
Today “3 


— All 
y chicks 
ge are hatched 
in our own incu- 
Pee and are from 

Wee own blood - tested 
breeders. Write for our 
free catalog and learn why 


“Sound Your Z.” 


bl 
a 
it pays to 
ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM 


New York 
Phone West Berne 327 


Gallupville (Scho. Co.) 


| 8 BV etic ets: 





FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 

reactors.) Bred for meat and egg production. White 

Leghorns, R. 1. Reds, New Hampshires. Rock-Red and 

Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 

for price list and delivery dates. 

FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 


& TOM BARRON CHICKS 


We are direct importers of Barron Leghorns. 
Large Hens mated with males from R.O.P. 
hens. Low V'rices on 
North Side Poultry Farm, 








Straight Run Chicks & Pullets. 
Box A, Richfield, Pa. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leshorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rox 
4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 


“48. 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 


Rapid 
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WHITE.a20CK| Feeding Laying Hens in Winter 


By £. E. Weauer 


OT MANY years back, a discussion 

of feeding chickens was mostly 
concerned with what to feed, but today’s 
laying mashes are so generally satis- 
factory that this discussion will be 
concerned for the most part with how 
to feed and how much. 

Merely to put grain, mash and shell- 
making materials before a flock of 
chickens is such a simple and routine 
proceeding that one may wonder, 
“What's so hard about feeding hens?’ 
Yet with the same feeds and the same 
hens, one man will obtain a steady 
high yield of eggs, and another will 
soon have the flock in a slump, which 
recalls a recent comment by an experi- 
enced and successful poultryman. He 
said, “I have always thought that high 
egg production comes about one-third 
from inheritance and two thirds from 
good management.” 


I am not able to say just why the 
way in which the feed is given to the 
hens has so much to do with the way 
they respond. I only know that such 
seems to be the case. 


When I was a boy, Rufus Haskell, 
retired, was the one man in our neigh- 
borhood who got eggs all winter. That 
was before the days of cod liver oil in 
mash. When asked how he did it, his 
stock reply was “I just talk to the 
hens. I tell them I must have eggs or 
I can’t buy feed, and they understand 
me.” Rufus spent hours with his hens. 
He knew them as individuals, kept 
them tame and friendly. 


All of which is fine for a backyard 
flock and an old man with nothing else 
to do, but what about the man with 
several hundred or even several thou- 
sand hens? Of course he can’t take 
time to “fuss” with his hens. However, 
there may be other ways of getting re- 
sults that he can follow. In fact, there 
must be, for we all know of large 
flocks that do pour out the eggs all 


through the fall and winter. What is 
the secret ? 

My guess is that it is a combination 
of a number of things. On the part of 
the caretaker, a regular and always- 
on-time chore routine with his fairly 
frequent appearance in the laying pens, 
together with fresh mash, a constant 
water supply, and a comfortable envir- 
onment for the hens, plus good breed- 
ing, good health and a wealth of curi- 
osity and interest in something to be 
eaten that seems to be the natural en- 
dowment of every healthy hen. 


Some Feeding Suggestions 


Be sure that the hens always finish 
the day with full crops. Late in the 
afternoon give them all the scratch 
grain (or pellets) they will clean up. 

Get them to eat a lot of dry mash. 
Put it in fresh every day, and only as 
much as they will eat in one day. Call 
their attention to the mash whenever 
you are in the pen. Run your hand or a 
stick through the mash in the trough. 
Move the trough, or scatter a small 
handful of grain on top of the mash. 
Anything to get the hens to eat a few 
extra mouthfuls of feed: 


Remember that a never-failing sup- 
ply of water at a moderate tempera- 
ture is just as important as the feed 
supply. Empty water fountains mean 
lower feed consumption, and eventu- 
ally empty egg baskets. 

Feed scratch grain sparingly or not at 
all in the morning, but give all they 
will eat at the afternoon feeding. 

If grain is left in the litter, examine it 
closely. If it is.all corn, you are feed- 
ing too much corn and _ not enough 
wheat or oats. Adjust the mixture until 
all grain is cleaned up, or almost. 

On extremely cold days give a feed- 
ing of pellets or wet mash. If you are 
already feeding these regularly, give 


an extra feeding at some time during 


the day. 











WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


Hiow Readers Start Poultry Floecks 
By JIM HALL 


CCORDING to reports from read- 

ers in several/states, men who have 
only small, household chicken flocks 
have as varied procedures for starting 
them as men with several thousand 
birds. 

Edward P. Barth of R. D. 1, Accord, 
N. Y., a retired member of the New 
York City police department, isn’t 
farming on his small acreage but he 
does start 50 chicks every May. He 
sticks to local sources as long as he 
has good luck with them and then 
raises the chicks “by following the 
good management practices shown in 
American Agricuiturist and other peri- 
odicals.’”’ The ones that aren’t up to par 
he culls for the table. 

Mr. Barth’s procedure, even though 
it’s with a few birds, indicates that the 
small operator, as well as the large, is 
looking for efficiency and to keep costs 
down. Many poultrymen probably 
would say that he loses by waiting so 
late to start his flock but, on the other 
hand, he doesn’t have cold weather 
worries. “If they don’t lay, eat ’em,”’ is 
a good motto on every poultry farm, 
regardless of size. 

Another “late-starter’” among our 
readers is Albert Thistlewood of Har- 


rington in Kent County, Delaware. He 


looks for a clean hatchery and orders 
out a couple hundred chicks in April, 
which is late for Delaware. 


Likes Early Chicks 


Among early starters is Dairyman 
George L. Mansell of Butler, Pennsyl- 


vania. He started 300 chicks in Janu- 
ary, which is about 50 more than usual. 
George purchases his chicks from pull- 
orum-tested flocks and goes on pur- 
chasing from the same breeder as long 
as he gets satisfactory results. He uses 
lime in chopped. straw litter for baby 
chicks and built-up litter in his laying 
house to help keep them disease-free 
and happy, and makes sure layers have 
light, artificial or 
13 hours a day to keep them laying. 

J. Kenneth Hill, R. D. 1, Johnson 
City, who operates a 120-acre dairy 
farm in Broome County, New York, 
finds that a flock for household use is 
easier to manage if he buys pullets 
each year about the time they are 
ready to lay. He only buys 25 and 
gradually kills them off for meat, so 
that they are all gone about the time 
he orders his new pullets. Another 
dairyman who follows this system is 
C. A. McFeaten of Harrisville in Ven- 
ango County, Pennsylvania. This is an 
easy system for the men who don’t 
want to get involved with brooder 
stoves and only want enough hens to 
supply eggs for the family, but it’s just 
as important to know your source of 
supply as when you buy the baby 
chicks. More than one man has bought 
a small flock of ready-to-lay pullets 
that were culls from the seller’s flock! 

Men like Foster Taynter of Morris- 
ville in Madison County, N.Y., who 
combine commercial flocks with dairy 
enterprises are naturally a little fus- 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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Last year (’48-49) our White Leghorns 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and ee 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 


WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
We hateh White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year . 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a _ complete pedigree-progeny testing 


PCa SEND FOR 
j FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated. cata- 

log describes in detail our 

breeding program. Write to- 

day for your free copy. 


mT sem Farm, Inc. 








P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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tncrease your poultry income by 
taising chicks that will give greater 
egg production with iow feed intake. 
Years of trapnest und progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 
Strong Chicks, Good Livability, Large-type and High 
production of big chalk-white eggs. 

1°€,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Red-Rock Crosses also available Order Chicks ‘early. 
Write for descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y. 





"Thor-O-Bred” 


CHICKS 


EGGS — BROILERS — ROASTERS 3 
POULTRYMEN—Eleven pure _ breeds 


and cross breeds to select from. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 
Leghorns and_ other profit-making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum 
Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 
Hatches every week. Write today for 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’s Hatchery 
210 Northampton Buffalo 8, New York 


BIG HEALTHY CHICKS 2zcAec/ FROM BIC EGGS 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


RAISE HILLPOT QUALITY 
TURKEYS CHICKS or DUCKLINGS 


Over 40 years of experience in the 
breeding and hatching of these 


wonderful birds. 
Bred to bring you extra profits. 

U.S. Approved Pullorum Passed 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
All orders placed before 
January 30th will receive 
ene FREE CALEN- 
v . 


HILLPOT 


POULTRY FARM 
BOX 25 Frenchtown,N.J. 
Phone—Frenchtown 29 









OULSH FARMS CHICKS 


a 
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All Breeders carefully culled & DAY 

Blood Tested. Order direct from 

ad. or write for our new catalog. 

‘ Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs. — Unsexed Pits. Ckis. 
Will ship C. O. D.-—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns........ $12.00 $24.00 $3.06 
3lack Leghorns, Anconas............ .... 13.00 24.00 5,60 
3arred, White and Buff Rocks........ 13.00 22.00 12:00 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 12.0¢ 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Hamps. & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


@; 


Vin Chester Valley Chix! 
ae 


Mated White 


Leghorns, Lavge- Type &, 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks & White Rocks, R. 

re Reds, & New Hampshire Reds, Red-Rock Cross. ‘Also 

Started 4 to 6 weeks old White Leghorn - Pulicts. 

All Breeders are Blood-Tested. Sexing guaranteed 95% 

accurate. Write for our New Prices, ets. 

Chester Valley Hatchery, Box A, MecAlisterville, Pa 



















S. €.. Special 
Cie 





to !9 wesks old R.0.P, 
STARTED CHICKS $ Sired State Tested Day-ol@ 
Lechorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna. 
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RICHQUALITY CHICKS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


WE produce chicks for commercial 
poultrymen who are interested in 
birds that live and produce lots of 
big eggs. We have been improving 
our strain of White Leghorns for 
38 years. 


Our chicks are as disease-free as 
modern science knows how to make 
them. Here are some of the reasons 
why: (1) We preduce all of our own 
eggs on our own farms. (2) Our 
flocks are proved “Pullorum Clean.” 
(3) All stock is vaccinated against 
Newcastle. 


V ISIT our hatchery in Hobart, N. Y., 
or write for new free catalog. 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 4-A HOBART, N. Y. 
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; The Power Of An Idea! 

And Rigid Breeding 

Made Christie’s Spizzerinktum 

F — Chicks — 

oe “The Birds With A Mission” 


@ Christie’s Spizzerinktum Chicks have set the 
pace on the American poultry tract for more than 
25 years. Inherent health, stamina, livability, fast 
growth and production of superior meat and large 
brown eggs of matchless hatchability have earned 
for the name Christie’s Spizzerinktum Chicks the 
acclaim of poultrymen everywhere. 

NEW HAMPSHIRES—BARRED ROCKS. Hatch- 
ing Eggs and Chicks by Air Freight, Parcel Post or 
Express. Write for Prices and Literature. 


CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 


DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 





















Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 
fe our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 


Breeders vaccinated for New Castle—satis- 
faction assured with every order—Write for 
catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 
Route 3, Tray, N.Y. 


Uy] A La | 
HAMPSHIRES 


Bred. for heavy egg production, they also make fast 
feathering, rapid growing broilers. A contest_ proven 
progeny-test bred strain. 

VANCREST SEX-LINKS (Hamp-Rocks) 
Our production-bred New Hampshires in this poputai 
eross give better feathering, more uniform early 
maturity, and goed livability, heside the heavy pro- 
duction of large eggs and large body size you expect 
trom Sex-Links, 
All Chicks from our own Pullerum Cleas 
breeders, 
Write today for free folder and prices. 


VANCREST FARM, Box A, Hyde Park, N. Y. 











(oA RE DOTY PEER! REL ATMO RTE | 


SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 


from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 


egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
STARTED CHICKS, 

H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 

McALISTERVILLE, PA, 


for Catalog & Prices. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. 
BOX AA Bt: 
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STARTED CHICKS 

Leghorn Pullers. N. H. Reds, Crosses «& W. Rocks, 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old, Blood tested. 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA, 








RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heayy producers of large white eggs. Hlens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns. Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week, Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Send for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 





- Mottled Ancona Chicks - 


The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying VPower’’ 
of plenty of large white eggs on less feed than any 
other breed, CATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RICHFIELD 10, PA. 





HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean: Eben- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ehenwood Farm, Box B-50,. West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


GIANT PEKINS,: Fawn & 
Ducklings. Toulouse & China- 
Farni, Drifting 2, Penna. pe 


White 
Geese. 


Runner, 
Zetts 


Rouen 
Poultry 





(Continued from Opposite Page) 
sier than men getting 25 or 50 chicks, 
because they have a large investment 
on which they must show a profit. 
Foster’s 800 chicks are started no later 
than January, and he buys only from 
hatcheries that are well known for 

quality and high laying records. 
When you get into larger flocks, such 
as the 3,800 that Smith D. Taylor of 
Cambridge, N. H., starts each year, it 
is really a _ specialized business. He 
starts some in November and some in 
April, and says he buys his chicks only 
from contest-winning hatcheries. To 
promote health, laying, and long life, 
he vaccinates for Newcastle the 10th 
week and pays very close attention to 
proper temperatures for the first three 
weeks. He says it’s important to use a 
good commercial chick starter con- 
taining sulfa and he emphasizes good 

care. a 

—_— A,A, — 


LADING CLOVER FOR 
POULTRY 


Feeding trials with pullets at the 
New Jersey Experiment Station in 
1945-46 showed that birds ranging on 
ladino clover made equally good growth 
with less mortality and a 14% lower 
feed cost per bird than birds in con- 
finement. The total feed consumption 
was cut very little (only about 4%), 
but a much less expensive mash was 
fed and a higher proportion of the 
feed consumed consisted of the cheaper 
carbohydrate grain feeds. The cheaper 
mash was used on the assumption that 
the clover and sunshine would furnish 
the protein and vitamin elements for 
normal growth and development. 


wT ALA. = 
WHITE GUINEAS 
Jacques Makowsky of Pomfret Cen- 
ter, Connecticut, raises guinea hens, 
not the ordinary breeds, but African 
Whites. He has about 20,000 of this 
breed on his Idle Wild Farm. Coming 
from a Russian family connected with 
the aristocracy in Czarist days, the 
Makowskys moved to this state from 
New York and entered a specialized 
poultry field. Theirs is said to be the 
only farm in the East where White 
African guinea hens are successfully 
raised. They bought their breeding 
stock in Indiana about a year ago. 
—Clifford Knight 





RANGE GRIT BOX 


The task of dispensing grit or lime roll 
in the poultry yard is made easier with 
this homemade grit box used by poultry- 
man Edward Thurker, Hillsborough County, 
Amherst, New Hampshire. The wooden 
box is 6” square and 24” high. The tray 
at the base is 3” high and 3” wider than 
the box. The box is mounted on a stake 
at the correct height. for easy feeding. 
A board cover keeps the grit from get- 
ting soggy during wet weather.—C.L.S. 
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Top quality means top profits. For over a quarter century Wene strains have been 
improved through Wene’s 5-point breeding program, Breeding birds are selected 
for size, vigor, production, early maturity and meat characteristics. This assures 
you of the finest chicks available, 


R.0.P. SIRED PULLETS. Get a maximum production from pullet chicks from 
100% R.O.P, sired breeders. (Of Wene breeders, 30% are R.O.P. sired.) 


U.S.—N. J. APPROVED BIG DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDER 


PULLORUM CLEAN WENE CHICK FARMS 


BOX A-7 —_- VINELAND, N. J. 


WENE— A Name That Made Vineland The Chick Capital of America 


06 HIGHLAND FARM 350 


Baby Beef Broadbreasted Bronze 


White Holland and Beltsville White Poults 
“Exclusive Electric Turkey Hatchery” 


We specialize in producing hardy uniform poults and operate our breeding flocks 
under our rigid breeding program. You can depend on “Highland Farms” turkeys for 
a healthy heritage, they’re bred to yield profits. We invite you to visit and inspect our 
clean most modern hatchery. Write for free circular. 


Telephone 2557 HIGHLAND - ARM Bucks Co.,R. D. 1 


PAUL F. SOUDER, Mer. SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ELMER H, WENE 


Straight 
Breeds 
and Crosses 


GET YOUR FREE FOLDER AND 


PRICE LIST. WRITE TODAY. 


















FARMERS’ FRIEND” CHICKS 


As a reward for ordering your chicks four weeks in advance 
we will send you WOLF “‘AAA’’ SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 
at the regular “‘AAA’’ QUALITY MATING PRICES. Chicks 
available from 8 Breeds backed by 40 years of rigid flock | 
improvement work. Prompt, courteous: service with overnight 
delivery to most points. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
Shows. you how to make money with your poultry. Tells all 
akout WOLF FARMERS’ FRIEND CHICKS from U. S. 
Approved-Pullorum Controtled Flocks. 


Od Serene swe le ae 
DEPT.6 GIBSONBURG, OHIO | 


Seister’s G LE-PAY 


eet 2 9 888 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


ALL POPULAR BRE =DS—R.O.P. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHORNS 
(58.8% R.O.P Sired) Utility Mated Leghorns. Barred Rocks. White Rocks. 







VAR 


PULLORUM CONTROLLED 










er 300 
EXTRA 










RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.0.P. SIRED CHIUKS 










N. H. Reds, Rock-Red & Red-Rock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Enz- 
jond Egxs,) Check our early order discount before buying. Our 1950—16 page 
catalog awaits you. Full descriptions of latest poultry raising facts plus 

EARLY ORDER money saving ideas. CHICKS AVAILABLE NOW —straight run or sexed. 
Breetinse Flocks tested bv Official Tube Agglutination method. 






DISCOUNT 






C. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 


GRAYBILLS 








HI-GRADE 
CHICKS 
PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 


5 doctors prove 
| this plan breaks the 





Postpaid Cash or oe pone Pits. a e ai 
Graybill’s Special Mating 

AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns.....--. $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 

AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross... 15.00 25.00 12.00 

AAA New si mena bad Pee udst el ae gt det ae 

AAA White Rocks.....000ccccocceeun A. .00 12. Perici Scie 

Safe. auval mar. Onder framed’ or write for free list. | If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. can stop! 

C. S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. you may break the laxative habit. And establish 





your natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three 
percent of the cases tested did it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set a 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit? 
Because Carter’s Pills “‘unblock’’ the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills eontain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the laxative habit . .. with Carter’s Pills 

. and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—take Carter’s Pills tem- 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore for 33¢ today. 
You'll be grateful the rest of your life. 


BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 


ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
LUES! NEW LOW PRICES OF B . 
SENSATIONAL. Vatdbarestep BABY CHICKS, ers and you will be satisfied. 


{0 Extra Chicks with every 100, if order is booked ae e 
before February 15. Immediate shipments. Thousands ; 


weekly. All breeds. Sexed chicks at all times, 100% 7. ~~“@aSMITH MOTHER NATURE 


live delivery. Write today for price list and full par- as 
Bigger, Better panne | 
Chicks in Less Time... At Less Cost 








Our 37th year of Breeding Juniata Leghorns. Bred 
for size, type & egg production. Write for our 
Jarge Catalog showing actual photoes of our tarm & 
Breeders, 







JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, Richfield, Pa. 








NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE Unsexed Pits. Ckls 
WHITH LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNS $12.00 $25.00 $3.00 
Garred and White Rocks ......... 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA .. --- 16,00 20.00 10.00 
Assorted ........ TaN a 11.00 (St. Run Only) 
slso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
Order now from ady. or write for Catalog. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 























ticulars. Don’t delay. Write now 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES DEPT. AA 
ae Over 250,000 satisfied users. Takes’ place of 


MT. HEALTHY, OHIO 
$60 brooder house and $10 brooder. Each-unit $ 75 ; 











broods up to 150 chicks 6 to 8 weeks on one 
gallon kerosene weekly. Safe. Easy to clean, 
Built at home éasily, quickly from simple 
plans, old lumber. . Electric: model: plans, ™ HEATER 
heater $6.95. Information FREE. . 4d 


J. A. SMITH CO., Box 58-A 2214 Dolman, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 
POULTS AT THEIR BEST, 
LOWEST PRICES, CIRCULAR. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 


Box A Washingtonville, 


PLANS & 





Pa. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. ¥Y. Phone Anywhere {5R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1 00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. O. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 




















~HOLSTEIN 


feeders a a ean ea eee 
ORCHARD HILL STOCK FARM offers for sale Car- 
nation and Rag Apple Bred Bull calves from. high 
record Carnation Dams. Sires: Carnation Homestead 
Hazelwood and R. A. Sovereign Prince. M. R. Klock 
& Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hoi- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address, Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New. York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 





TWENTY Holstein first calf heifers reared right on 
our farm due within a month. H. Sincebaugh, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born April 1949. Dam made 8032M 





4248 Sr2 305 days on 2 times machine milking and 
has 38 high record full sisters. Sire is Coldspring’s 
Itomulus Anchor, satisfactorily proven with 9 AR 


daughters and sire of Grand Champion Female 1946- 
1947 Toronto Winter Royal Fair. Also a few choice 
heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farm, Smithville Flats, N. Y. 











FOR SALE: October Purebred Guernsey heifer calves 
from D.H.I.A. cows. Can prove size, type, production. 
Lakeside Guernsey Farms, Dryden, N. Y. 


JERSEY . 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS—Breeding Standard, Blonde, 
Draconis lines. Great producers, with a world of char- 
acter. A few exceptional buys in herd sive prospects 
now available. Write us about your herd. ~Let us 
suggest a bull to help you build faster. Heaven Hill 
Farm, Lake Placid, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 

















ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesalé and retail. E. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and Blood Tested. Im Carload and 

Frank W. Amold, Ballston Spa, New York. 


Truckload lots. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


10 CHOICK 1949 Registered Aberdeen-Angus heifers 
sired by a Ist prize bull at 1946 1. and Mich. 
State Fairs and one yearling bull. Clayton ‘Taylor, 
Lawtons, New York. - 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS heifers and bulls eight months old 
sired by Hileenmere Corneller and out of big, thick 
eews with best Glencarnock breeding. T. M. Scoon 











& Son, R.D. 2, Geneva, New York. 

FOR SALE: 15 head top quality Hereford cattle, 
cows, heiters, calves and bull. Best of blood lines. 
Death of owner reason. for selling. Information on 
request. Joseph L. Moreau, Sr., Freehold, N. J., 
ReaD. 2, 

PUREBRED Herefords: Cows, Bulls, Calves. Herd 


Can go anywhere. 
New York. Phone 


Accredited and Bangs Approved. 
Robt. J. Generaux, Canandaigua, 
Stanley 61Y21. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED Durocs—40 Fall Pigs sired by. our Son 
of 1947 N. J. Grand Champion. Ten bred Spring Gilts. 
Hilltop Duroc Farm, Horseheads, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: Fancy Pedigreed Chester White Service 
Boars. C. E, Cassel and Son, Hummelston, Pa. R. 2. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINA service boars, all ages, 
and bred gilts. Also Black Poland Chinas. All run on 
alfalfa. Baby pigs. Best blood lines. C. W. 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 





service boars, bred gilts and 
litters and best Canadian 
Lawrenceville, New York. 


PUREBRED Yorkshire 
weanling pigs from large 
breeding. Pinelma Farm, 





CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H. Sincebaugh, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 





REGISTERED OIC’s—service boars, bred gilts. Also 
accepting orders for spring pigs of either sex. Howard 
Beebe, Deposit, New York. 





RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 








Investigate 
Conn, 


rabbits pay. $8.00 starts you. 
‘“‘Moneymakers,’’ Torrington, 


FRYER 
Breezy Acres 








WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 lbs. Write J. Stocker, 


Ramsey, New Jersey. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal. 
Chiechilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire, 
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KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Hillman, — 


A. 


.f 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 





DOGS 


PED. SMOOTTL Fox Terrier Pups. 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, 





Nelson’s Hatchery, 





PUPPIES—Work or Show — 
Kennels, Wilton, New 


REGISTERED COLLIE 
Champion sired. Collinette 
Hampshire, 





PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Viammer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3, 


excellent 
Mass. 


REGISTERED Collie 
bloodlines. Elizabeth 


show, 
Lincoln, 


puppies—pet or 
Moore, South 
mo. $25 


AIREDALE female pups. Litter Reg., 31% 


each. Norman Treble, Albion, New York. 


ENGLISH Shepherd pups—born heel-drivers, ratters. 
Nice with children. Registered. Julia Strittmatter, 
Sewell, New Jersey. \ 





ENGLISIL Shepherd pups—three months old, from real 
heel driving stock. Martin Haseley, $8227 Saunder 
Settlement Road, Sanborn, New York. 





FOR SALE: Beautiful registered English Shepherd pups 
from real heel driving parents born low heel strikers. 
Males $15.00, Females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, Hankins, 
New York. \ 





FOR SALE: AKC 
St. Bernards, four 
nard, three litters. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. 


Cocker Spaniels, five litters; AKC 
litters; cross-bred Shepherd Ber- 
Wormed and distemper inoculated. 
Puppy plan without 


cash. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 
DALMATIAN (Coach) pups, A.K.C. Also Thorobreds. 
Tairyland Kennels, Dixniont, Maine. 





POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg- production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshail Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 





ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 
WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 


Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. ? 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and _ Crosses. 
They are great’ producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are oflicially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 





LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the ail-time world record for official 
contest egse production over all breeds at all exg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


BABCOCK WHITE 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 88 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
ehicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 

CAPON pellets 100—$3.00; 1,090—$25.00. Implantor 
$1.75. Turkey bits 100—$.50; 1,000—$2.50. Pliers $.5v. 
Lead heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.90, 
plastic cable 6’ to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 


Our new catalogue tells all 





IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! 


about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2 One of New York State’s cleanest, best eyuipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping facilities. Red Rocks 


and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps for meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Ball Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





POULTRYMEN, Bantam Breeders—The handiest hand- 
book for poultry ever published. 122 pages packed with 
277 useful ideas only $1 postpaid, Book Division. Valley 
feed & Supply Co., Spring Valley, New York. 





WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 
hatehing date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 





BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred especially for Livability, Large 
Kgg Size. and Steady Egg Production, All - hatching 
eggs produced by breeders on our own farm. Co- 
operating fully in pullorum and breed improvement 
phases of National Poultry Improvement Plan. Newcastle 
vaccinated. Sex-links (Red-Rocks) also available. Order 
sours soon. Write today for free catalog. Bodine’s Pedi- 
greed Leghorn Farm, Box £0, Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S LEGHORNS, U.S.R.0O.M., U.S.R.0.P., 
U. S. certified, U. S. Pullorum clean. We hold top 
records too. We understand poultry breeding, and we 
apply it. A elean hatchery, a clean farm. Customers 
make lots of money and keep reordering, Sold out for 
December, January, and February. Available, however, in 
March, April and May. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular, Walter &. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 4281. 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New Hampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular. E, R. Stone & Son, Clyde, New York. 


% 








POULTRY 


SPECIAL Leghorn Matings offered at attractive prices: 
N.Y.-U.S. Certified, Pullorum-Clean: N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. 
matings, 250 to 346 eggs; N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. Candidate 
matings from Dams laying 275 to 346 eggs mate 
with N.Y.-U.S. R.0.P. males, sons of dams laying 300 
to 346 eggs. Sires sib tested 250 to 287 eggs henhouse 


Q 


average. 1948-49 henhouse average 241 eggs. Sunview 
Leghorn Varm, MacFarlane Road, Wappingers Falls,- 


N. Y. Telephone 65, ; 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52c each 
¥.0.B. Buffalo. Full information upon request. ‘Schweg- 
ler’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 


BELLINGER’S Parmenter R. I. Reds make excellent 
layers. U. S. Certified Pullorum clean, New Castle 





vaccinated, sexed or straight run. Please send for 
catalogue. C. H. Bellinger, Theresa, New York. 

FORD’S LEGHORNS from highest ROP strain in- 
America make profits regardless of prices. Large per- 
sistent layers. Majority lay 14 to 16 months before 
molting. Hampshires from famous Westhill strain. 


Pullorum clean. Write for details. Vernon Ford. Route 
6A, Lockport, New York. 


TURKEYS 


VHITE HOLLAND—Jersey Buff Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y. Pullorum elean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 
New York. 

TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box B, Middlecreek, Pa. 











=a 





WHEELER’S White Holland Turkeys. The modern 
broad breasted type, medium size, quick maturing, 
Pullorum Clean, N.Y.-U.S. Approved. A. Hunt Wheeler, 
R.D. 1, Penn Yan, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 


MILK CAN ITLOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, iS foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N,. Y. 





i 





ALL MAKE one and two man Chain saws. C. Loomis, 
Bainbridge, New York. 


FERTILIZER, Lime, Grain Broadeaster, 8 foot $86.00, 
Sizes (3-14) foot—Farm Wagon 8000 Ib. capacity $98.50. 
Frea Booklet. C. Mampe, Swedesboro, New Jersey. 


MR. FARMER: Write now for free copy of IRVING’S 
1950 TRACTOR PARTS CATALOGUE. Prices Slashed. 
Bargains Galore. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Fargo, 
YN. Dakota. 
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PLANTS 


AFRICAN Violet leaves 25 cents each. New and old 
varieties. Send stamp for list. Mrs. Bernice Stanhope, 
Dundee, New York. 








VDGETABLE Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet potato, 
repper, onion, Cauliflower and other plants. If you 
want to mature an early crop, set these hardened out- 
door grown plants. Write or wire for Catalog and 
special prices for early booked orders. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Virginia. Box AG 119. 








SEEDS 


ALFALFA seed, $20.85; clover $23.85; Certified Hybrid 
Seed Corn, Flats, $5.50, ail per bushel, also other 
bargains. Postal card us today for circular and samples, 
Hall Roberts’ Son, Postville, Iowa. 








SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. i i 
Pennsylvania—1948. 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the, acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 











HONEY 


DELICIOUS honey, clover or buckwheat: 5 Ibs. $1.35; 
3-5 lbs. $3.75; 69 lbs. $10 prepaid. Fred Wright, 
Arkport, New York. 











HONEY—Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat. New 
Crop. 5 Ibs., $1.25 postpaid 8rd zone. 6-5 lb. pails, 
$6.00, 60 lb. cans $7.20 F.0.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
Howland <Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 


FRUIT 


FLORIDA Tree Ripened, Fresh Picked Fruit. Oranges 
£ Grapefruit $3.00, Mixed $3.25. Express 
Alvah Ramsey, Largo, Florida. 














Temples 
Florida. 


BUSHELS Delicious Pineapple oranges $4.95. 
$5.95. Prepaid. James Kimber, Winter Park, 


REAL ESTATE 


STROUT’S Golden Anniversary. Farm. Catalog — over 
2800 outstanding bargains, 82 states Coast-to-Coast. 
Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 














DAIRY FARM, Ninety-three acres, all tillable, modern 
buildings, near Bridgeport, Madison County. Immediate 
possession. Write-— Elmer Huffman, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: 84 Acre Farm on State road near Martin 
VanBuren Home. Good Buildings. M. Warren, Kinder- 
look, R. D., New York. 








SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free Catalog. 
Kieisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





STAMMERING CORRECTED: Free booklet gives full 
information. Write today. W. A. Dennison, 543 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Canada. 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 








Feb. 4 Issue...... ........ Closes Jan. 20 
Feb. 18 Issue... ...Closes Feb. 3 
March 4 Issue............ Closes Feb. 17 


March 18 Issue........ Closes March 3 











HAY 





FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 


coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 





300 tons excellent dairy hay. F. Root, Brainard, N. Y. 





TiAY AND STRAW of all kinds for sale by trailerload. 
Write or phone for prices. Stanley Sturgess, Hobart. 
v. Y. Phone 528]. 

Timethy and Mixed Hay. 
Kenneth L. Stewart, Maplecrest, 


i, 


Delivered by 
Nisei 


ALFALFA, 
truck load. 





EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Old 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Suppiements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointment, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 





established firm wants 





Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
EXPERIENCED salesman. Farm field representative 
desires work in Hudson Valley territory. Four years 


selling feeds, spray materials, fertilizers, farm supplies. 
Agricultural College graduate. 28 years old. Married 
veteran. P. O. Box 373, Ossining, New York. 





WANT fully equipped farm to run on shares, or would 
accept job as farm manager. Box 605, Cortland, N. Y. 





DUTCH youth wants to come to America. Needs job 
on farm. BPxperienced in milking and care of cattle 
and horses. Good motorcar driver. Address replies to: 
Jacob Stelloo, Tia Bloemkweekerstraat, Rotterdam, 
Holland. 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING fruit and Nut. Trees, 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everbloominxz Rose Bushes. 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Federal Inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
todav for Free Colored Catalogue Wast’s Nursery. 
Amity, Arkansas. 








EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants end 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, it Canadian -Hemlock, Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety For verowing “Christmas 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals. Forestry Prices low 
as 2c each op quantity orders Write for orice tist. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Vept. AA Johnstown, Pa. 





Standard), Blueberries, 
Shrubs, Seeds. Order 
in full color. It’s 
Nurseries, Inc., 220 


FRUIT TREES (Dwarf and 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Roses, 
yours from cur big 1959 Catalog 
FREE. Write Today. Kellv Bros. 
Maple St., Dansville, New York. 


MAPLE SYRUP 
PURE VERMONT Maple Syrup $4.00 gallon 
V. DeLong, Middlebury, Vermont. 








F.0.B. 


< 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A LAND BANK MORTGAGE gives extra safety and 
extra service. Long time te pay. Low ipterest. Other 
advantages all geared to meet fatmers’ credit needs, 
Without obligation write for further details to Federal 
Land Bank, 810 S. State St., Springfield z, ‘Mass. 








NO FROST—Keeps Giass Clear of Snow, 
Frost. For Windshields, Windows, 
$1.19 per box postpaid. Otis Rossel, 


Steam and 
Eye Glasses, . ete. 
Waltersburg, Pa. 
GOLDEN Pop Corn Shelled. Guaranteed to pop. 5 Ibs. 
$1.00 postpaid. Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 











DRESSMAKER: Children’s clothing only. New or used 
material. Price 25¢ to $2.00. Please write for infor- 
mation. A. L. Gibeault, R.D. No. 2, Waltham, Vt. 








LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35¢. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


GUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Hlinois. 





COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
iiterature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





WANTED: From Old Colonial houses; Wide boards, 





firepiaace mantels, door hardware and paneling. Write 
description Hi. L. Sloane, Bernardston, Mass. 
HEAL HOOF ROT speedily, easily. Dust with 


SULFA-R Dressing Powder. Kills germs, keeps wound 
elean, contains no irritating talcum. Also tops for 
pinkeye, surface wounds. 4 oz. sifter top-can only $1. 
ASL, Box 232—CP, Madison 1, Wis. 





EGGS WANTED: By a house in business 122 years, 
We pay good prices and pay promptly. If you are 
near Maplecrest, N. Y., phone—Stewart’s Produce Serv- 
ice—Windham 131J1 for pick-up—or write for free 
tags to—Hunter, Walton & Co., 164 Chambers St., 
New York 7, New York. 





“Ai LING HOUSE AIDS’’ Free copy. Louis Abseck & 
Co., Whitestone, New York. : 
QUILT PIECES — Tubfast Prints, 2 pounds $1.00, 
Corduroy light and medium shades 114 pounds $1.00 
postpaid with Pattern Book, Wayne Fox, Pleasantville, 
New Jersey. 











Write description 
Grover, American 





WANTED—Harly American Clocks. 
and price in first letter. Victor kh. 
Agriculturist, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 


IODINE... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 






Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 

Scranton, Pa. 


Kill Thermoduric 


Bacteria with 


LI- QUAT 


(Liquid Quaternary ) 
The New Cleanser and 
Sanitizer Obtainable in 
Quarts and Gallons — 


Product of 


Milk Plant Specialties Corp. 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 


PNAS TAS ‘0! 
Most PROFITABLE: COWS Sep Ri Im 


Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 

Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


250th EARLVILLE SALE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
130 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

Heated Pavilion, EARLVILLE, MADISON CO.,N.Y. 
Select offering from leading herds of New York, neigh- 
boring states and Canada—healthy on all tests—{00 
Fresh and close Springers — 20 Service Age Bulls — 
30 young oaives of both sex. 
it’s America’s oldest and most reliable Registered , Hol- 
stein Cattle sale. Sale starts at 10:00 A.M. \ 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 
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5 Pairs of Geldings and 10 pairs of Mules 
‘running in ages from 3 years to 5 years old. Some 
fine matched pairs. We are breaking them now. Come 
and see them if interested. 
EARLE A. NOBLE 
Telephone Stanley 513Y23 Seneca Castle, 














N. Y. 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


~ ae é ae 
Profits! | <= 
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By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


: IVESTOCK prices in 1949 
R broke back 20 to 40 per cent, 
} with hogs breaking more 
ian that. Meat prices until 
recently did not break that 

much or as fast. 

The old, old farm squeeze was on, 
bringing back memories of the 1920's. 
Thus food became cheap in proportion 
to average consumer income, even 
though consumers continued to com- 


! plain of ten dollar bills evaporating at 


grocery stores and meat markets—and 
are still continuing to call for cheaper 
and cheaper food. I suppose this can be 
expected no matter how cheap farmers 
furnish food. d 

Here is a true illustration. Last fall 
a livestock commission man, living on 
a farm, brought in and gave a bushel 
of pears to one of the union labor 
drivers at the Buffalo Stock Yards. 
This fellow. went all over the yards 
grumbling, ‘‘What do you think? He 
brought me no sugar. What does the 
old fool think I can do with a bushel 
of pears without the sugar, too?” 
What is that song we hear over the 
radio? “How mild, how mild, can a 
farmer be?” or something of that sort. 
All this while the general public was 
taking but a 2% decline in income and 
many an industry was having the best 
year ever. 


Let’s Get Wild 


Now as we head into 1950, I see that 
forecasters are predicting that farm 
prices will break another 20%, yet they 
are not predicting that consumer food 


-| prices will break that much. This will 


be the situation, too, unless farmers 
and their farm organizations get wild 
in 1950 instead of mild. 

Government could do much to lighten 
the pressure on this squeeze, but con- 


‘flicting bureaucratic political groups 


only make matters worse. In the end, 


| just one bad growing year will make 


‘SHiew 


government 
trifling. 

Food is too important and there is 
too much of it for any group to take 
it on. There is a vast difference, as 
every farmer knows, between the field 
of moving food products economically, 
quickly, and well to consumers—who 
need all that can be produced — and 
trying to assume control over produc- 
tion, volume and price. The govern- 
ment has yet to learn this. May 1950 
bring the light! 

Livestock for the year 1950 is in a 
pretty good position. There may yet 
be some reduction in price; but it ap- 
pears that if there is, it will all be 
within the next three or four months. 
After that, it is probable the market 
will stabilize and follow its customary 
pattern; i.e., working a little higher 
through the spring and summer, a little 
lower through the fall, and stronger as 
winter comes on. At least, I can see no 
chance of livestock prices breaking an- 
other full 20 to 40 per cent in 1950. 


Cutting Waste 


We are hearing a great deal about 
farmers cutting their costs of produc- 
tion. I think the next big agricultural 
step will be in ways and means of stop- 
ping waste and of faster marketing. 
Already I hear glowing reports of pre- 
serving silage and hay with sulphur 
dioxide gas, along with new chemicals 
for weeds, parasites and so forth. 
Right now, big trucks are carrying 
tons of potatoes from our neighborhood 
to the deep South. This summer they 
carried green tomatoes south. Trucks 
large enough to carry a whole carload 
of livestock are taking these animals 
from our markets to the eastern sea- 
board and bringing livestock into our 
markets from the Midwest and Canada. 
Refrigerated trucks are carrying 
dressed beef and calves from our 
Northeast towns and cities straight into 
Philadelnhia, Boston, and New York 
City. 

Producing economically will more 
and more mean producing without 
waste and up to grade, and then get- 
ting food to the consuming public 
quickly and in perfect condition 
through fewer and fewer hands. 1950 
can, and I hope will, show great strides 
in this direction. 


look petty and 


DUAL PURPOSE PRODUCT SAVES TIME 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tarox). These firms sell only the basic 
ingredients to manufacturers of the de- 
tergent-sanitizers. 


Saves Time 


In trials run on 60 dairy farms in 
the State of Delaware, the Rohm and 


‘Haas Company recommended: After 


morning milking, draw at least a pail- 
ful of clean warm water through each 
unit; dismantle the machine and put it 
and other utensils in the detergent- 
Sanitizer solution (one ounce of powder 
to 12 quarts of water) for at least half 


{an hour; brush all parts inside and out 


and then hang up without rinsing. Be- 
fore evening milking, flush with hot 
water. After evening milking, the 
equipment is flushed with the detergent- 
sanitizer and again stored without rins- 
ing. 

In the Delaware trials, which lasted 
18 weeks, half the farmers used the 
combined detergent-sanitizer, and half 
used a high quality dairy detergent for 
cleansing followed by a hypochlorite 
rinse for separate sanitizing. 


Pasteurized counts on the second 
group showed an upward trend during 
the trial and were marked by rather 
large daily variations. In the first 
group, counts dropped as soon as the 
detergent-sanitizer was put in use and 
there was less daily variation. The 
graph on page 10 showing the. com- 
parative plate counts of pasteurized 
milk during the experimental period 
gives a striking picture of the effec- 


tiveness of the detergent-sanitizer com- 
pared to that of the detergent followed 
by hypochlorite. 

Most of the departments of health 
were at first opposed to the combined 
preparation on the basis of the long 
held idea that a surface must first be 
thoroughly cleaned before it canbe 
sanitized. It was just contrary to es- 
tablished doctrine to attempt to ac- 
complish both operations at the same 
time. Now proof of the products’ merits 
is found in the acceptance of detergent- 
sanitizers by thousands of dairy 
farmers. 


Volume Lewers Cost 


At present the cost of using the 
detergent-sanitizers is slightly above 
the cost of using alkaline, chlorine sys- 
tems but is expected to come down as 
sales volume. increases. 


Dr. Hucker gives credit to Dr. N. E. 
Lazarus of Lazarus Laboratories, Inc., 
Buffalo, for being first in the coun- 
try to put a liquid detergent-sanitizer 
on the market commercially. “He was 
in my office the day after my New York 
speech,” said Dr. Hucker, “and I con- 
sider him the pioneer in the commercial 
field.” 

Dr. Hucker has been working with 
other sanitation problems of the dairy 
industry during all these years and 
promises that the detergent-sanitizers 
are just the first in a series of research 
projects in sanitation that are going 
to benefit the dairy industry.—Jim Hall. 
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We DON’T 
\. WORRY ! 


BECAUSE 


. KLEEN-EZEY has a thermoduric 
and coliform bacteria kill of 
99.99999-+% within one minute 
in water of any hardness. 


t 


. KLEEN-EZEY cleans all equip- 
ment and utensils quickly and 
thoroughly . . . and it prevents 
milkstone formation. 


. KLEEN-EZEY is safe to use—no 
injury to hands, metal, plastic 
or rubber. 


KLEEN-EZEY eliminates need for 
chlorine and lye solutions. 


For best results consistently — use 
KLEEN-EZEY. Thousands of satisfied 
dairy farmers save time, labor, 
money. 


For details write — 


KLEEN - EZEY 


LIQUID OR POWDERED 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES, 


INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The dairyman’s cushions against falling prices are 


efficient animals with a high resale value. 


The low-cost way for dairymen in New York and 
Western Vermont to put such animals in their herds 
is to use NYABC sires. For full information, call 
your local unit that’s affiliated with: 


N.. ‘ ork Ae B...... C. 


Box 528° 2 


~ Ine. Ithaca, N. Y. 





“So Long Bacteria” 


Clean your milking equipment 
with less work, little money. 


Use MULTI-KLEEN 


The Superior DETERGENT-SANITIZER made by 


the finest 


SPECIAL OFFER | 
_ .MULTI-KLEEN (powder) packed 12-5 Ib. can- 
isters per case $2.50 per canister. 


MULTI-KLEEN (liquid) packed 4 gal. to case 
$4.50 per gal. 


2 cases (powder) or 3 cases liquid, freight 
prepaid (Eastern U. S.) 


E. F. FRUTCHEY 
563 DOAT ST. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


experienced chemists from in- 


gredients, 





TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken io read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
on the market, what to buy at what 
price and where to go to get what 
you want. When you answer an “ad,” 
be sure to mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


a. 
~ @ tablespoon minced onion 
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HE winter evenings are long. 
The work is done. The family 
gather together around the 
fireplace or the kitchen stove, 
or the big dining room table 
where there is room enough for every- 
one. Then is the time for close com- 
panionship, for fellowship with books. 

Children who grow up in a bookish 
family are to be envied. They have 
learned the art of reading at an early 
age. They have become acquainted 
with book friends during those years 
when one’s character is shaping and 
when juvenile hopes for the grown-up 
years are forming. 


Wise parents see to it that much of 
the old is intermingled with the new as 
book friends are made. In fact, it’s a 
good idea to start a home library. Let 
each birthday mean a new _ book. 
Christmas is always a good time for 
giving books as gifts; and we have 
many other holidays, each one of which 
means some bit of celebration. Why not 
a book? A good biography of Washing- 
ton or Lincoln for February, or stories 
of the colonial and pioneer periods of 
our national history. 


Spring means birds coming back and 


Vegetables 


EGETABLES in midwinter may 
_be the high point of the meal, 
just as they are in lush sum- 
mertime. A dish of cauliflower 
and peas, for instance, makes a fine bit. 
of color for the table and gains in 
flavor if a special sauce is served to 
douse over eact serving of vegetable. 
One such sauce is 


LEMON-BUTTER SAUCE 


Y% cup butter 3 tablespoons parsley 
Juice of '% lemon® (if you prefer) 


Melt butter, add lemon juice and 
blend thoroughly. Add parsley and 
serve. hot with vegetables. An extra 
dish of lemon-butter sauce may be 
served on the side. 


Another delicious butter sauce suit- 
able for vegetables or fish is a famous 
French sauce known as 


BROWN-BUTTER SAUCE 


Y cup butter YY, teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon Dash of pepper 
parsley 3 tablespoons lemon juice 


Melt butter in frying pan and stir 
until golden brown. Add chopped pars- 
ley, lemon juice, salt and pepper. Serve 
hot on vegetables, fish or eggs. 


= 









chopped 


Asparagus shortcake, using cheese 
biscuits, may be just the dish you want 
for supper or lunch; it is practically a 
meal within itself. A good Lenten dish. 


ASPARAGUS-CHEESE SHORTCAKE 


2 to 2% Ib. asparagus Y, teaspoon pepper 

(ranned om feazeny 2 cups milk 
$ tablespoons butter 2. hard-cooked _ eggs, 
slicéd for garnish 
4 tablespoons flour { teaspoon salt 


Heat canned asparagus or cook 
frozen asparagus until tender. Melt 
butter in saucepan; add minced onion 


’ 





Lucky the boy or gitl who 
grows up in a home where 
books are a part of family 
living and family fun. 


—Photo by Lambert 


wildflower hikes, and 
books on nature study. 
June is Graduation. Why 
not books of self-help 
and guidance? Summer 
is vacation time and 
calls for travel books. What wonderful 
travels you can take via the armchair 
in winter if you plan ahead in July 
and August! 

September brings school and a new 
dictionary, or maybe a one-volume en- 
cyclopedia. How about putting a few 
coins away ever so often in a box that 
is marked plainly “For Encyclopedia” ? 
The children are growing up. Their 
class work will go beyond the one- 
volume reference book. You yourself 
will need a real set if you are active 
in club work, and Dad will use it, too. 
A good encyclopedia is almost a must 
for every family with school children, 
and especially so in a reading family. 
There will be so many phrases and 
allusions to look up. é 


Fall brings the harvest, Hallowe’en 
with its pranks, and Thanksgiving, all 
good occasions for book-giving. Then 
Christmas—and you can look at your 
crowded bookshelves with pride. Books 
to read for the first time, books to be 
re-read with increasing enjoyment. 


On the long winter evenings, our 
family gathers around. It’s stormy 
outside. The wind howls. The snow- 
drifts climb higher. But here inside, 


in Midwinter - - - 


and cook slowly for 3 minutes or until 
‘tender. Add flour and seasonings and 
blend. Gradually add milk, while stir. 
ring; cook over low heat until smooth 
and thickened, stirring constantly. 


CHEESE BISCUITS 
2 cups biscuit mix { cup milk '% cup grated cheese 
Add grated cheese to biscuit mix and 
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there are apples, nuts and popcorn to 
nibble on, and book friends waiting to 
make our acquaintance or to renew it. 
I have always enjoyed David Copper- 
field, but I never enjoyed it so much 
as I did last winter when we read it 
aloud, taking turns. : 


Our high school duo, who are quite 
impressed with their own importance, 
thought Shakespeare was just a guy 
who lived way back when — until we 
read some of his plays aloud, each one 
choosing a character. Last week I 
found a stack of books from the local 
library in my eldest son’s room. He 
was doing some extra reading on the 
side about England during Shake- 
speare’s time, satisfying the curiosity 
which had been aroused by the plays 
we had read. One book always seems 
to lead naturally to another. 


And it isn’t just the old classics that 
we read. We keep abreast of the times. 
We read the best of the current litera- 
ture—through the library at first and 
then we decide whether or not the 
book is to have a permanent place on 
our book shelves. 


No, we don’t read just fiction. Non- 
fiction can be just as interesting and 
more thought-provoking. And we’ve 
found it so. When the Palestine prob- 
lem came up, we read histories and 
geographies, and became better ac- 
quainted with the towns and villages 
that were mentioned in the daily news. 
And we found much material in the 
Bible Dictionary and Concordance. 


We read books on Russia, China, 
India. All news gathered from news- 
papers and magazines is further am- 
plified with a study of the atlas, the 
encyclopedia, and whatever geography 
and history books are available. 

Poetry is not considered “sissy” in 


Prueuds 


JOHNSON 


our family, for we have memorized 
many stirring verses. And have you 
ever tried a Verse Quiz in your own 
family circle? Quote stray verses and 
ask who wrote it and where it can he 
found. After flunking a few times, you 
are going to study and memorize those 
verses. : 

Our family verse quizzes had a re- 
percussion recently. Some of our neigh- 
bors took part in one, and we discov- 
ered that there were many, many 
poems yet to get acquainted with. Our 
neighbors read also, we learned. 


Our library keeps on growing. We 
find all sorts of occasions for an ex- 
cuse to buy a new book. 

Jimmy fell out of the apple tree the 
other day. No bones broken, but quite a 
few bruises. Yesterday, he added a book 
to our shelves, a book on First Aid. 

“Ym going to be a doctor,” he in- 
formed us. ‘Say, Syd, let’s pretend 
you have a broken arm. Here’s pictures 
that show what to do.” 

And that wasn’t all. 

I went to the kitchen a few minutes 
ago and found my high school fresh- 
man daughter by the stove, stirring a 
flavorsome concoction. 

“Found this old recipe in the book 
I was reading last night,” she said. 
“Sounded so good, I just had to try it. 
Taste it, Mom. Isn’t it simply swell?” 

“Ummm!” I tasted gingerly. “Not 
bad.” It wasn’t either. It will make a 
hit with the family tonight, I know. 


‘Tm going to try some more of these 
old-time recipes,” Beth said happily. 


And this from a girl who has up to 
now always hated cooking! 


There’s magic in books. Here’s wish- 
ing you the same kind of magic—good 
reading, good friends, good living, good 
education. y : 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 





blend. Add ‘milk, mix with fork. Roll 
out to % to % inch thickness on 
floured board and cut into squares or 
circles. Bake on a greased pan in a hot 


- oven, 450 degrees F., 12 minutes. Split 


and place hot asparagus tips between 
halves. Pour hot cream sauce over the 
top and garnish with hard-cooked egg 


Asparagus shortcake, using canned or frozen asparagus, makes a fine winter 
luncheon or supper dish, especially when combined with cheese biscuit, cream sauce 


and generous egg garnish. 


—Photo by National Dairy Council 


slices. Serves 6 to 8. 

Always the homemaker has to be 
ready with the makings of a satisfying 
main dish, even if the meat supply hap- 
pens to be low that day! Here is one 
that most supply closets could meet on 
short notice: 


POTATOES WITH CRABMEAT STUFFING 


6 to 8 medium potatoes 
*2 tablespoons butter 

Y% cup light cream 

{ teaspoon grated onion ! can crab meat, 6! oz. 
Few grains cayenne 2 tablespoons grated cheese 


Clean potatoes and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven, 400 degrees F., about 
45 to 60 minutes or until potatoes are 
done. Scoop out insides of potatoes and 
mash, adding melted butter, cream, 
onion,, seasonings and pimento. Stir in 
crabmeat and stuff mixture back into 
potato shells. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese, arrange on baking dish and 
bake at 400 degrees F. for about 10 
minutes or until top is browned. Serves 
6 to 8. 

Cabbage moves up into a higher class 
when prepared this way: 


{ teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons finely minced 
pimente 


CABBAGE DELICIOUS 


VY, large head of cabbage 
{ tablespoon butter { egg 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Cook cabbage in boiling salted water 


4 cup cream 


‘ until it is just tender—do not over- 


cook. Mix together the salt, cream, 
beaten egg and lemon juice. Add the 
cabbage and mix in well. Pour into a 
buttered baking dish and dot with the 
butter. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) until set. Serves 4, 
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Allegany County Homemakers Camp at Stony Brook, N. Y., containing recreation 
hall, dormitories, dining room and kitchen. Here for four days each summer, busy 
homemakers take time out for fun and relaxation. 


A Vacation for Homemakers 


By LORETTA SCHELBLE 


OCATED just across the road from 

Stony Brook National Park, at 
Stony Brook, N. Y., is the Allegany 
County Homemakers Camp, where 
Home Bureau members and_ their 
friends find rest and relaxation in the 
summer time. The attractive lodge pic- 
tured above has been used by the 
campers for the past two years, but 
the camp itself has been a traditional 
event since 1928. Some have attended 
every camp session since then. 

Campers come for four days and 
bring their own fresh and canned fruits 
and vegetables, eggs, cereals, cakes 
and cookies. The camp furnishes meat, 
cheese, coffee, tea, milk, cream, sugar, 
bread and butter. Only $1.00 per per- 
son per day is charged, inasmuch as 
campers bring so much of their own 
food. 

The women are divided into several 
committees, and each committee is 
responsible for the preparation of one 
meal. Dishwashing is usually quite a 
time-consuming chore at any camp, 
but the campers solve this problem by 
having each one responsible for wash- 








Two New One-Act Plays 


WO of the winning plays in 

a recent American Agricul- 

turist contest to secure origi- 

nal rural-life plays were 

The New Hired Hand and 
What Men Think of The Home Bureau. 
We are happy to announce that these 
very amusing comedies are now in print 
and available to our readers. 

The New Hired Hand is a one-act 
farce comedy by Marjorie Smith and 
E. L. Kamarck. In the play, Henry 
Adams, the Widow Green’s hired hand, 
can’t stand her finickiness and decides 
to leave. “You oughter get married 
again,” he tells her. ““T’aint but since 
your husband died that you got so 
plumb finicky.” 

-When the new doctor, an eligible 
young bachelor, comes to visit, the 
widow thinks he has come for Henry’s 
job and tries to employ him as a hired 
hand. It causes considerable embarrass- 





By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


“Hurry, hurry!” cries my heart; 
“Slower,” drawls my mind. 
“Never let him know you care— 
Love’s not quite that blind.” 


ai 


“Don't delay too long,” my heart 
Sings, “for he is dear.” 
“Better late than early,” says 


The mind I dread to hear. 
| 


pn 


me 


8 O'CLOCK DATE 
| 


To which ons shell | listen? 
Alas, it is: toe late. 

My careless feet have rushed me 
Into the arms that wait... 
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ing her own dishes. Each camper 
brings her own dishes, silverware, and 
tea towels, and since each does her own 
dishes they do not become mixed up. 


Crafts are popular at the camp. The 
79 women who attended the camp last 
summer made twelve dozen link leather 
belts and eleven dozen boondoggle 
bracelets; also, several hammered cop- 
per bracelets and tooled CORDEE foil 
plaques. 

The camp is ideally located because 
of its nearness to Stony Brook Nation- 
al Park. In the park are facilities for 
swimming, and two lifeguards are 
hired to protect the swimmers. There 
are also many picnic tables and out- 
door fireplaces. Last summer the 
women campers cooked one evening 
meal outside, and were so enthused 
with the idea that they cooked break- 
fast outside the next morning. 

Evenings at the camp are fun, too, 
with recreational activities including 
organized games and dancing. MHus- 
bands and friends get invited to the 
camp for one evening, and everybody 
enjoys a square dance. 


ment for the shy doctor, and subse- 
quently for the widow when she finds 
out who he really is. However, the 
situation is finally cleared up, with a 
most pleasant result for the widow, the 
doctor, and Henry; not so pleasant for 
Phyllis Atkins, a determined spinster, 
who had set her cap for the doctor. 

What Men Think About the Home 
Bureau is one of the funniest skits 
we have had in a long time, and 
was written by Ethel Saddlemire and 
BE. L. Kamarck. It is played by 6 
women, three of them impersonating 
men. The skit humorously dramatizes 
husbands’ tendency to complain even 
about their most prized blessings. In 
states where the title of the organiza- 
tion is other than “Home Bureau,” the 
appropriate name can be substituted; 
also, local Home Bureau projects can 
be mentioned instead of those referred 
to in the skit. This skit fills a long-felt 
need for an amusing Home Bureau 
pray. 

Like all American Agriculturist 
plays, these two new ones are royalty 
free, easy to produce, and are 35 cents 
a copy. Also on our list at the present 
time are the following popular plays: 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE, by A. M. Drum- 
mond and EK. Ll. Kamarck. Once Pa 
Miller’s mind is made up, it’s made! Very 


funny farce with surprise ending. 3 men, 
2 women. Scene, farm living-room. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM, by E. L. 
Kamarck. A delightful comedy with some 
real Christmas heartthrobs and ending 
with the singing of Christmas carols. 2 
men, $8 women (and a chorus of singers 
offstage, or can use a record player and 
Christmas carol record). Farm dining- 
room, 

FARM FORUM OF THE AIR, by B. F. 

(Continued on Page 23) 





FOR BETTER VISION, 
SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED 


PLATE GLASS 


aa race 





Fire Chief—The New RED Petunia 19 50 CATALOG vow heads 





Snow 
changes 


this scene.. 


BUT FROST NEVER HIDES IT 


During three cold winters, frost has never blocked out the 
view through this window in tle G. W. Arny home, Du Page 
County, northern Illinois. It is glazed with Thermopane* 
insulating glass. 

Thermopane has a blanket of dry air sealed in tightly 
between two panes of glass. The warmer room-side sur- 
face of Thermopane stays clear when single windows are 
steamed and frosted. Even at zero you enjoy a clear view 
of the outdoors. 

You can sit comfortably right next to Thermopane 
windows. No chilly feeling. The entire room stays warm 
with less fuel. 

Thermopane stays in your windows. no storm sash 
to put up and take down, none to wash and store away. 
In summér it helps keep heat out, keeps rooms cooler. 

For greater comfort, fuel saving and frost riddance, 
insulate your windows with Dhermopane. It comes in 
more than 80 standard sizes for use in double hung, case- 
ment and picture windows, made of either wood or metal. 
Sold by glass and building supply distributors and dealers. 


For more information, write for complete Thermopane book. 

1 *® 
ris 

Blanket of Dry Air s 


shew wwee MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY‘-OWENS-’FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal” 9815 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 
iD (Metal-to-Glass) 


FIR KE; Cl ij KF THE REDDEST PETUNIA 
EVER PRODUCED 

_ So striking that the judges of the All America entries awarded 

it a Gold Medal and the highest score ever given. A dwarf bedding 

petunia, very uniform in height; the plants being literally covered 


with rich glowing red blooms which start to appear early and continue 
throughout the simmer. 


We Have Both the Seeds and Potted Plants 
Tilustrated in color and described in detail in our 1950 Catalog. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., me 


28 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, 






Two Panes of Glass 












When writing advertisers be sure to say that you saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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THESE 
BEAUTIES! 


What a ‘“‘flower show”’ for your 
table! Beautiful crocheted 
daisies, daffodils, blue bells, 
apple blossoms, forget-me-nots, 
pink clovers, asters, pansies .. . 
all in ‘‘Floral Doilies”’ ... and 


so quick and easy to crochet! below. 











BOOK NO. 258 
IN BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 







bY, 
You’lllove “‘growing’’ them this 
winter. Just get the colorful 
crochet Book: No. 258 at lead- 
ing ART NEEDLEWORK 
COUNTERS EVERY- 
WHERE ... or mail coupon 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1327,Newark 1, New Jersey 


Please send me the books checked, at 10¢ each. | enclose $........ 


4, (I Bk. No. 258, ‘‘Floral Doilies’’ 
\ C) Bk. No. 261, ‘‘Chair Sets and Runners’ 
> (1 Bk. No. 280, ‘Correct Table Settings’’ 
| (0 Bk. No. 259, ‘*Fine Crochet and Tatting’’ 
(1 Bk. No. 257, “Prize Winners’ 











BnQyiontu! 


> 


COMPLETE CROCHET LIBRARY 
2 MUST IOE EACH ML COUPON /, 


| 

| 

OO Bk. No. 256, ‘‘Handkerchief Edgings’’ | 

C1) Bk. No. 233, “‘Learn to Crochet’’ 

C) Bk. No. 251, “Tablecloths’’ | 

(1 Bk. No. 244, ‘‘Bedspreads’’ | 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
{ 


(crochet) (J Bk. No. 170, “‘Learn How Book’’ 
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(Please Print) 


I ADDRESS... ccecccccccccccvccccvvcvcccccceces 





‘NO NEED TO WEAR - 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-H 13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh, 
gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
you have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today. 












Send for this big, marvelous CATALOG 
of “Everything for Needlecrafts.” Full 
of needlework ideas! Stamped Goods 
for Embroidery, Yarns for Knitting 
\ and Crocheting, Rug and Quilt Mate- 

rials, Needlepoint. Send 10¢ with 
~Yyour request to Dept. 414, 
10c deductible from first order. 


HERRSCHNER CO. 


33 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ~ @ «CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





Vu as 


You don’t. need 
experience. Just show samples 





to. friends, others. They'll buy 
fast at our low prices. 15-Card 
“Flower Basket’? Assortment 


sells on sight at $1. You make 
up to 100% profit! Additional 
profits on other Greeting Card 
bargains: 24 for $1 Jumbo, 
PLASTICS, Metallics, Gift 
Wraps, Humorous, Imprinted 
Se nh eee 
tionery, others. 
FUND RAISING Start earning at 
ORGANIZATIONS: oOnee. Mail cou- 
Build up your trea- pon for samples 
sury this easy way. NOW! 
| ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC, 803 WAY sr. | 
| ” * ELMIRA, N. Y. | 
Rush ‘‘llower Basket’’ and Plastic Everyday As- 
sortments On Approval FREE Imprint Samples. | 
| 


Name 
SAMEELTIE SG): coke ctocssmnpnendeetcnecehn tet sodepasaamalee ee glots me | 


[City __ State 


| 
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Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 


Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 

To get quick and satisfying relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix this recipe in your 
kitchen. 

First, make a syrup with 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 24% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a special compound of 
proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its quick action on throat 
and bronchial irritations. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up 
with your syrup. Thus you make a full pint 
of splendid medicine—about four times as 
much for your money. It never spoils, and 
tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surpris- 
ing. You can feel it take hold in a way that 
means business. It loosens phlegm, soothes 
irritated membranes, eases soreness. Makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful 
sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, your 
money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEY! 


BACKACHE, _— 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


When disorder of kidney function permits 
poisonous matter to remain in your. blood, 
it may cause nagging backache, rheumatic 
pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, get- 
ting up nights, swelling, puffiness under the 
eyes, headaches and dizziness, Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning 
sometimes shows there is something wrong 
with your. kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait ! Ask your druggist for Doan’s 
Pills, a stimulant diuretic, used successfully 
by millions for over 50 years. Doan’s give 
happy relief and will help the 15 miles of 
kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 








DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden; farm. 1800 GPH, 
30’. high. Uses ¥% to %4% HP 
Does not clog! 
Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 
LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 
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No. 2078. Basque bodice and gath- 
ered skirt flatter the very young figure. 
Note the clever bias front panel... the 
crisp white touches! Sizes 6-14. Size 8, 
2% yards 35-inch; % yard 35-inch 
contrast. : 
No. 35@3. Sweet smocking and soft 
gathers in no way hamper the age of 
perpetual motion! Transfer for smock- 
ing included. Sizes 1, 2, 3. Size 2, 1% 
yards 35-inch. 

No. 2547. Cropped sleeve version of 
the beloved shirtwaist buttons. neatly 
down the front and boasts two jumbo 
hip pockets. Sizes 12-20; 36-46. Size 18, 
434 yards 35-inch. 

No. 3095. Smart two-piece dress ex- 
hibits “know how” in fashionable de- 
Carls 453 hip-rounding peplum . 
pretty neckline ... new slimmer skirt. 
Sizes 12-20; 86-40. Size 16, 4% yards 
39-inch. 

No. 2534. Sweetly scalloped with 
smart simplicity that will carry you 
charmingly from day into night. Sizes 





Y, TRANSFER 
WA. FOR SMOCKING 
/ INCLUDED 








12-20; 36-44. Size 18, 3% yards 39-inch. 
TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Spring Fashion Book 
which has pattern desigus for all ages, 
all sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN’ SERVICE, 
Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 
— A.A. — 

LONGER WEAR FROM 
CURTAINS 

You can get twice as much wear 
from your window curtains when you 
make them yourself if you make the 
top and bottom hems the same width. 
By giving plain curtains the same 
width hem at top and bottom, you can 


‘reverse them each time after launder- 


ing, and you will get twice the wear 
out of each pair.—-B. C. 
— AA. — 
A coarse skin on citrus fruit is like- 
ly to be a sign of poor quality. 





BEST DRESSED GIRLS IN U. S.—These twelve 4-H girls were each awarded a $300 
scholarship by the Spool Cotton Company as national winners in the 4-H Clothing 
Achievement program, whose objective is to help girls acquire skills and knowledge 
necessary to plan, select, construct and care for the right kind of clothes for work, 
school, and social events. From left to right, they are: Arlene M. Olson, Hartland, 
Minn.; Bonnie Lee Needler, Hartford City, Indiana; Joan Engle, Abilene, Kansas; 
Evelyn Waugh, White Plains, N. C.; Mary Frances Dick, Yukon, Okla.; Bettye Deen, 
Jena, La.; Patricia Ann Lynch, Gaithersburg, Md.; Dolores Bombach, Las Cruces, N. 
Mexico; Nancy Boyd, Soddy, Tenn.; Dorothy Jean Stearns, Johnson, Vt.; Wilma Beale, 
Pomeroy, Washington; and Dorothy Jean Heidman, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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For three wonderful days, our headquarters will be at the beautiful Hotel Del Coro- 
nado at Coronado Beach, California. Its flowered patio, big swimming pool, glorious 
sunshine, fine meals and charming rooms are things you'll long remember, as well 
as the fascinating side trips we. will take while there into Mexico and to San Diego. 


Last Call for California 
Tour Reservations ! 


F YOU have never gone on an Ameri- 

con Agriculturist tour, you cannot 
imagine what a wonderful experience 
it is: the glorious sightseeing; easy, 
carefree traveling; fine hotels, delicious 
meals, and, best of all, fun and good 
fellowship. Like all A. A. tours, this is 
an “all expense” trip with everything 
included in the price of the ticket— 
rail fares, pullmans, baggage transfers, 
sightseeing, hotels, all meals with the 
exception of one, and even the tips. 


The tour dates are February 18 to 
March 12, and our popular tour escort, 
Mr. Verne BeDell, general agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railway’s passenger 
department, will again be in charge of 
the party. On the West Coast, we’ll see 
one fascinating place after another: the 
beautiful cities of Seattle, Portland, 
and San Francisco; Stanford Univer- 
sity; groves of giant redwood trees; 
old Monterey and the famous 17-mile- 
drive; Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills and the 
beautiful homes of movie stars; Coro- 
nado Beach, San Diego; the world-re- 





SEW AND SAVE! 








The SPRING FASHION BOOK is ready! 
Order now and plan your Spring ward- 
robe with this inspirational book as your 
guide. Over 150 practical, easy-to-make 
designs in a wide variety of styles, pre- 
senting new trends and popular fashions 
for all ages, all sizes, all occasions. It’s 
the most complete collection you'll find 
in any pattern book. Price just 20 cents. 
Order from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

The bolero suit illustrated is No. 2028 
and can be ordered in sizes 11 to 19 at 
20 cents from the same address. 


nowned Mission Inn; a trip south of the 
border into Mexico, and a whole day at 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


For complete details of the trip, in- 
cluding the exact cost from your point 
of departure, send for our printed illus- 
trated itinerary. You will be surprised 
at the reasonableness of ‘the cost. Write 
today to E. R. Eastman, Editor, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, Box 367-T, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Better yet, if you want to be sure 
of going, send in your reservation with 


$10 deposit at once. 


— A.A. — 


TWO NEW 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 

(Continued from Page 21) 
Tillotson. Amusing take-off of a. radio 
forum and quiz. Offers many oppor- 
tunities to use names of local persons 


and places. By changing some of the 
questions and answers, this skit can be 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
BECAUSE IT'S MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE 
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We YOU CAN COUNT ON FLEISCHMANN'S 
AG, ORY YEAST FOR FASTER 
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adapted for use by almost any farm or- 
Zanization. 14 characters, including 5 
forum members and 4 contestants. 


THE ELECTRIC FENCE, by M. F. 
Partridge. Short, uproarious comedy, full 
of action and sure-fire laughs. Takes 
about 20 minutes to play. 2 men, 3 women, 
1 boy. Scene, farm living-room. 

A DAY IN THE VINEYARD, by E. Irene 
Baker and A. M. Drummond. Charming 
singing-talking-working play with the 
simple music included in the script. A 
vineyard setfing is suggested, but the 
play is effective without scenery. 8 
women, 2 men, and a baby (real or 
dummy). 


WHO IS WELLINGTON? by Mrs. Carrie 


-Ladd. The Ladies’ Aid Society gets ex- 
-cited about the goings-on 


in the new 
minister’s family, but all ends happily 
when the mystery is finally cleared up. 
Living-room. 6 wornen, 1 man. 
NOTHING DOING, by Grace Smith 
Beers. City widower Seymour Atkins and 
his daughter Evelyn are summer boarders 
in the busy farm home of Mrs. Parker, 
an attractive widow. Atkins, an old beau 
of Mrs. Parker’s, tries vainly to persuade 
her to leave the farm and marry him. 
4 women, 2 men. Farm living-room. 
CASH ON HAND, by Grace Smith Beers. 
Comedy with a bit of mystery. The 
Browns are an easy-going farm family, 
but they have an exciting evening keep- 
ing track of $200 which Mr. Brown got 
for a cow he sold. 2 men 3 women. Farm 
living-room. 

OH, DOCTOR! by M. F. Partridge. 
Comedy. A meddlesome old maid neighbor 
steps in to take charge of the Smiths, 
with surprising results. Lots of laughs. 
38 women, 4 men. Farm living-room. 

TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 367, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 cents per 
copy for plays wanted. Send coins, money 
order, or check. No stamps, please. 
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MY COMMUNITY 


My community is the place where 


my home is founded, where my busi- 
ness is located, where my vote is cast, 
where my children are educated, where 
my neighbors dwell, and where my 
life is chiefly spent. 

My community has the right to my 
civic loyalty and to my help in caring 
for its unfortunate and its needy ones. 

My community wants my citizen- 
ship, not partisanship; my friendship, 
not selfishness; cooperation, not dis- 
traction; sympathy, not criticism; my 
intelligent interest, not indifference. 

My community supplies me _ with 
law and order, trade, friends, educa- 
tion, morals, and recreation. 

I believe in my community and will 
work for it—From N. Y. State Home 
Bureau Federation News. 


WHO BAKE 
AT HOME 
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time. Keep it handy. Needs no 
refrigeration positively! 
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“Goodbye to 
COFFEE NERVES” 


“Since switching to 
POSTUM I no longer 
suffer irritability and 
fatigue due to nervous- 
ness—and life’s so 
much pleasanter!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Bothcoffee and teacon- 
tain caffein—a drug— 
a nerve stimulant. So, 
while many people can fs3# 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect— 
others suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleepless nights. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein—nothing that can possibly cause 
nervousness, indigestion, sleeplessness. 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink it exclusively for 
30 days—judge by results! ... INSTANT 
POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink made from 
Healthful Wheat and Bran. A Product of 
General Foods. 


3" YT APE 
TU 


Ladies, here’s your 
chance to earn up to $23 weekly! 
And besides, take your pick of 
dozens of gorgeous Spring dresses 
— without a penny of cost. That’s 
what we offer you for representing 
us In your spare time. Show our 
popular frocks to your friends, then 
send us their orders. Collect hand- 
some cash commissions in advance. 
No canvassing or experience neces- 
sary. Get free details of this unusual 
offer and Portfolio of new. styles. 
Everything furnished FREE. Rush 
name, address and dress size on 
postcard today. Fashion Frocks, Inc., 
Desk D{195 Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
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© Scarlet, copper, rose, 
es } pink, mauve, and white. 
mer SPECIAL, 25c-Pkt. seeds, 
all colors mixed, postpaid 
; we for 10c. Send Dime Today! 
Catalog W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

FREE 646 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


% GLORIOUS 
OD GA. 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom-. 
ing varieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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AND IT STAYS 
FULL STRENGTH} 






YES, ITS ALL PURE 
YEAST —~ CONTAINS 
NO FILLER, 


3 times as many women 


prefer FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
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Left on the Isle of Sands 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 








The Story to Here 


The Marquis de la Roche, a French 
nobleman, set sail from France in the 
spring of 1598 to found a colony in the 
New World. As colonists, he brought with 
him a band of French convicts, including 
Christophe Saintine and his young son 
Jules, a stowaway. After a long voyage, 
they reached the Isle of Sands, the most 
perilous spot in the Atlantic. Deciding to 
use the island as a temporary prison while 
he explored the coast of the New World, 
La Roche left there the convicts and 
Jules. Provisions were put ashore with 
them, and in addition they found on the 
island wild cattle, fruit, and drinking 
water. 








CHAPTER II 


OR A TIME there was 
occupation and amusement 
enough for all. Jules took de- 
light in fishing in the lake 
and in scampering over the 
island on the back of whatever. pony 
he could capture. Others, when tired of 
loling in the grass, hunted the wild 
cattle and pigs; and as a flint and steel 
tinder had been left them, they feasted 


r 





on liberal roasts of fresh pork and beef, - 


and when they were tired of these 
meats they had another resource in the 
wild ducks and geese. 

This state of affairs lasted until all the 
tinder was used up. A wild, hot-headed 
Gascon, undertaking to make a fire and 
cook a dinner, tried patiently for half 
an hour to get a light by using with- 
ered grass for tinder. Exasperated at 
his failure, he suddenly started up with 
an oath, cursed the flint, and hurled it 
into the sea. 

A comrade, furious at the mad act, 
sprang upon him, struck him in the 
face, and bore him to the ground; it 
was then a fight to the death, and the 
Gascon succeeded in killing his adver- 
sary. 

The next moment, ere he had fully 
regained his feet, the Gascon was 
struck down by a terrible blow from a 
billet in the hands of Christophe Sain- 
tine, who had run up to separate the 
combatants. 

This was the first bloodshed among 
the islanders; but thereafter the real 
natures of the men began to appear. 
Several fatal quarrels followed. Jules, 
though a favorite with most of the 
men, would have fared badly on sev- 
eral occasions but for the general re- 
spect inspired by his father’s determi- 
nation and physical prowess. The St. 
Malo blacksmith wielded a sort of half- 
acknowledged authority over his fel- 
lows, and but for his ascendancy the 
convicts would have found themselves 
in a state of perpetual feud. 

As for Jules, he soon learned a mar- 
velous degree of prudence in dealing 
with the dangerous tempers of those 
about him. 

By the time they had been six or 
eight weeks upon the Isle of Sands, 
the convicts hegan to expect, with ill- 
grace enough, the return of La Roche 
tu take them to the mainland. As an- 
other month slipped by they began to 
desire his coming. Yet he came not. 

Little by little their eagerness and 
anxiety deepened. As the chill winds 
of autumn blew upon them, they be- 
gan to be consumed with fear lest the 
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Viceroy had abandoned them, and they 
did little but watch the empty horizon 
from dawn till dark. 

Jules’ spirits fell day by day to a 
deeper dejection as he marked the 
anxious furrows increase in his father’s 
face. At last, after a night through 
which they had shivered and lamented, 
they emerged from their huts to find 
the pools hard frozen, and a fringe of 
thin ice even along the coast. 

Then they knew they were deserted 
—left to their fate. 

For a time they were like madmen, 
shouting and yelling that they were be- 
trayed—that the King had sent them 
here to perish, in order that he might 
be no longer at the cost of feeding 
them. Some swore while others prayed; 
and Jules clung, sobbing and broken- 
spirited, to his father. 

Christophe Saintine kept a _ stern 
silence, thinking bitterly of the heart- 
lessness which could condemn his in- 
nocent boy to such a fate; but Jules, at 
last, suggested that the Viceroy’s ship 
might have been wrecked, or driven to 
some other part of the ocean. At all 
events, he was so convinced that the 
Viceroy could be guilty of no such 
cruelty as he was now accused of, that 
he half persuaded his father to a new 
hope. 

The blacksmith, in the midst of a 
general clamor, thundered a demand 
for silence, and urged his comrades to 
be men and to consider what should 
be done. He declared that all must do 
what they could to secure themselves 
against the approaching cold, so that 


when the ship should come for them 
in the spring they might not be found 
merely a lot of skeletons upon the 
beach. 

What Jules had guessed was indeed 
the truth. The Viceroy, having found 
in Acadia a place fit for his infant 
settlement, set out to return to -Sable 
Island. But a great gale drove him 
right across the Atlantic, and his ship 
was wrecked on the coasts of the Duke 
de Mercoeur, his bitterest enemy. He 
was thrown into prison and kept there 
five years before he could get a mes- 
sage to the King; and the fate of his 
wretched convicts, and of the boy 
whom by some chance he remembered 
so vividly as even to recall him by 
name, weighed him down with a moun- 
tain of remorse. 

Meanwhile, how was it faring on the 
Isle of Sands? 

There were but forty of the convicts 
now. Hight more had met their death 
in brawls. As the weather grew more 
and more deadly in its severity, the 
men found it difficult to keep from 
freezing in their sleep; and Jules, un- 
hardened and homesick, suffered most. 
For\the additional warmth of close 
crowding, the islanders now slept in 
two. small huts, the chinks of which 
they stuffed with dry grass and sea- 
weed. 

All the provisions left by La Roche 
had vanished ere this. All the blue- 
berries and cranberries had been con- 
sumed, and there was no alternative 
but to eat the raw flesh of the wild 
cattle. 








SLIM and SPUD 


WE'VE GOT A 
BIG SURPRISE 
FOR YOU- SOME~ 
THING WE KNOW 








There’s No Place Like Home 


GLAD TO SEE 
YOU, ANNIE 


WASHED THOSE 
FEW DISHES! 
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At first such fare was regarded with 
disgust, and Jules went hungry two 
days before he could overcome his’ re- 
pugnance; but in a little while the men 
began to relish it; and, indeed, it was 
a strong and sustaining food. . 

At last it happened, as the sun went 
down on a lurid November night, that 
a frightful hurricane descended upon 
the island. Hardly had the men taken 
shelter.in their huts when these were 
blown to pieces like a pack of cards, 
and the unhappy beings within were 
left unsheltered in the howling blast. 

Seeking the nearest hollow, they all 
huddled together in the withered grass, 
each striving to get beneath his fellow 
to escape something of the searching 
cold. As for Jules, his father had 
wrapped him in a thick coat which had 
belonged to one of the murdered men, 
and was now busy scooping a hole in 
the sand that might afford him some 
more shelter. 

That night, though all followed the 
blacksmith’s suggestion and burrowed 
into the sand in little groups, no fewer 
than three men died from exposure 
before morning. But the experience had 
taught a needed lesson; and they set 
out to build themselves a better shelter 
than those with which they had hitherto 
been content. 

They constructed their new shelter 
in the heart of the island, under the 
brow of a hillock well matted with 
grass and vines. Selecting the heaviest 
wreck-timbers they could drag, they 
sank them deep into the sand, and 
made a low-roofed den, half hut, halt 
cave. 

In the roof and up the sides they 
heaped sand and grass, on which they 
piled bushes, which were.kept in place 
by more beams, well secured. To Keep 
out the pitiless searchings of the icy 
wind, they lined the gloomy dwelling 
with hides from the wild cattle; and 
here all winter they lived like weasels 
in a burrow. 

As their clothes gave out they re- 
placed them with pieces of raw-hide; 
and soon, in their uncouth garments, 
their shaggy beards, matted hair, and 
miserable squalor, they began to look 
like some kind of nameless monster, 
as much brute as human. 

Their broils became far less frequent 
as they approached the depths of their 


misery, and grew more and more de- 


pendent upon one another for the 
warmth which kept their wretched 
bodies alive. Terror, too, drew them 
closer together, as the winter storms 
yelled over their retreat, and the island 
trembled under the mountains of water 
that thundered down upon it, grinding 
off great slices of the beach. 

But with the return of spring, and 
kindlier skies, and indolence and ease, 
the quarrels recommenced. 

For occupation, and to keep up hope, 
Saintine got the men interested in 
hunting the seals that swarmed about 
the island, and in preserving the furs 
by drying the skins in the sun and 
washing them with salt water. 

Thus the summer slipped away, not 
all unpleasantly. But no ship came.- 

Winter returned with all its horrors, 
and passed, and came again, till they 
began to calculate that the island had 
been five years their prison. For most 

them it had become their grave. 
There were now but twelve men left, 
including Jules, now grown as tall as 
his father, to possess the great store 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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New York City Invaded by 
Potato and Vegetable Growers 


By L. B. SKEEFFINGTON 


OR a change of scenery and 
in recognition of downstate 
; interests, the 15th joint an- 
nual convention of the New 
York State Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association and the Empire State 
Potato Club was held in New York 
City. Number and variety of exhibits 
and attendance through the three days 
amply justified the move. Next year 
the event will swing back upstate, with 
Buffalo as the probable choice. 


Expression and action at the ses- 
sions indicated dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent programs for agriculture. Walter 
¥. Pretzer of Cleveland, president of 
the Vegetable Growers of America, 
made a plea for self-help rather than 
government programs to solve the eco- 
nomic ills of the industry. 

He said that since the end of the 
war a larger percentage of vegetable 
growers have gone broke than in any 
other group in agriculture. He said that 
vegetable growers are “the low men on 
the BAE index; we are eating the last 
part of our fat, if any. We ‘can do more 
for ourselves than anyone can do for 
us. If we can get rid of government 
interference and are willing to work 
out our own salvation, we won’t need 
government schemes such as the Bran- 
nan plan.” 


Ask Better Grading 


Pretzer and other speakers told the 
growers they will have to do a better 
job of grading, packing and marketing. 
The Potato Club in a strong resolution 
called upon.the state to enforce its 
potato-grading law. It said that a year 
ago at the Utica convention a similar 
demand had been made upon the state, 
without visible results. 

After the resolution had been 
adopted, this was a topic during a for- 
um moderated by Prof. M. C. Bond 
of the State College of Agriculture. 
Spencer G. Duncan, assistant director 
of the State Bureau of Markets, ex- 
plained the grade-enforcement situa- 
tion, his remarks centering on three 
points: 

1. Only six men in the department 
are assigned to enforcement of apple 
and potato grade regulations. If the 
department was provided with addi- 
tional funds and personnel, it could do 
a better job. 

2. Departmental policy is to try to 
cducate growers and packers before 
cracking down. Usually they are given 
two warnings of violations before ac- 
tion is taken to assess a penalty. 

3. Each prosecution of a violation re- 
quires submission of proof, followed by 
legal action. Each case has to be turned 
over to the department’s legal bureau. 
There may be delays over which the 
enford@mg agents have no control. 


New Officers 


Isaac DeHollander of Oswego suc- 
ceeds Ward A. West of Rochester as 
president of the vegetable growers. 
Donald Shoemaker of Rochester, Austin 
Averay of Syracuse, and Henry Mar- 
quart Jr. of Cherry Creek were elected 
vice-presidents. L. Huested Myers of 
Albany and John Wickham of Cut- 
chogue were re-elected vice-presidents. 
William B. Giddings of Baldwinsville, 
who has been acting as secretary and 
treasurer for several months, was 
elected to that office. 

T. Kenneth Bullard of Schuylerville 
and John Youngs of Glen Head were 
named.to the executive committee. 


Holdover members are Arthur Bradley 


of Elmira, Paul Work of Ithaca, and 
Burnett Bush’ of Kennedy. 

The Potato Club adopted new by-laws 
-under which a board of nine directors 
elected at large is replaced by a 15-man 


board elected three each from five 
regions, The new board re-elected 
Harold J. Evans of Georgetown, presi- 
dent; William Hodnett of Fillmore, 
vice-president, and Donald Kent of 
Andover, secretary and treasurer. 


The directors include: Buffalo area, 
Hodnett, Kent, and Carl HEmerling of 
Boston; Rochester area, Leon Mehlen- 
bacher of Wayland, Wilbur Van 
Maaren of Honeoye Falls and Morris 
Butts of Sodus; Syracuse area, Rich- 
ard Amidon of Lafayette, John Coulter 
of Canastota, and Evans; Utica-Albany 
area, Edgar Gagnier of Churubusco, 
William Leavitt of Gabriels, Willard 
Allen of Waterville; Long Island area, 
N. A. Talmage of Riverhead, Renni 
Wesnofsk of Hicksville and George 
Strong of Suffolk. 


Markets Neglected 


Sturges Dorrence, who handles the 
advertising campaign for Maine pota- 
toes, told a joint session that he was 
“amazed that New York growers have 
not developed their great nearby mar- 
kets.” Among other things, he said 
that government programs, even 
though they put money in the pockets 
of growers, leave the industry con- 
fused. 

This latter fact was indicated by 
concern over prospective marketing 
agreements and operation of the cur- 
rent price-support program. Prices 
being paid by the government for No. 
2 grade potatoes generally are much 
higher than the market price for No. 1 
grade. The program has been support- 
ing Number 2 grade and leaving it up 
to growers to sell their top grade 
potatoes. 

During the forum Byram Leonard of 
the PMA said the state committee now 
has-decided to buy Number 1 grade 
where it has direct orders. Potatoes 
will be sold to livestock feeders at 10 
cents a hundredweight for local de- 
livery and 30 cents bagged in cars. 


— A.A. — 
STEUBEN CO., N. Y 
BUREAU MAPS BIG 
PROGRAM IN 1950 


HE executive committee of the Steu- 

ben County Farm Bureau met in 
Bath Friday, December 30, to close the 
year’s business and to approve the 1950 
program, the most ambitious in the 
history of the organization. 

A. HE. Scudder of Painted Post was 
re-elected chairman of the executive 
committee; Leon Dennis, Canisteo, the 
Board’s vice chairman; and Gerald 
Kent, Troupsburg, secretary. Other di- 
rectors are Clair Bennett, Howard; 
Paul Flanagan, Hornell; Noah Van 


FARM 


Wormer, Wallace; Charles Babcock, 
Prattsburg, and Leon Andrews of 
Addison. 


The intention is to increase the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association mem- 


bership by 25 per cent, to greatly ex- 


pand reforestation and woodlot man- 
agement, and to organize a ‘green 
pastures’ contest as a means of im- 
proving Steuben’s quarter million acres 
of grazing land. 

Major events scheduled are the win- 
ter meeting and summer tour of the 
Finger Lakes Grape Growers, the 15th 
annual Dairy Banquet of March 18, the 
dairy field day in August, and the 38rd 
annual Beef Cattle tour. 


The 28rd annual Steuben County Po- 
tato Growers. Convention, scheduled to 
be held at Cohocton Feb. 9, 10, pre- 
sents discussion of government farm 
programs, economics and public policy, 
as well as talks on growing and mar- 
keting the crop. A dozen speakers will 
participate in the two day conference, 


rated as one of. the nation’s largest 
meeting of potato growers. 

Special programs are planned for the 
muck and poultry interests, dairy cat- 
tle health will be encouraged, a cruise 
up the St. Lawrence is included, and 
the usual sheep dipping service offered, 
As in the past, the office will keep the 
health records of Steuben’s 3,700 dairy 
herds; will operate an employment 
service, and act as business head- 
quarters for the county’s vast farm 
industry. 


— A.A. — 
LEFT ON THE ISLE 
OF SANDS 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
of furs and hides which they had ac- 
cumulated. But at last their deliverance 
drew near. 


La Roche had succeeded in sending 
word to the French king. Henry IV was 
filled with compassion for the unhappy 
convicts. He ordered a relief expedition 
to set out with all speed. 


It was decreed that Chetodel, who 
seemed reluctant, should lead the ex- 
pedition. The pilot obeyed with the best 
grace he could assume, and after a 
little delay the rescue ship set sail, 
With wind and weather favoring, 


On just such another morning as that 
on which he had first set eyes on the 
Isle of Sands, Jules stood on a rise 
of the shore and gazed vacantly to sea- 
ward. He had no hope, no expectation 
of deliverance, and even his longings 
had grown dull and apathetic. 


Suddenly he saw a sail on the hori- 
zon. His heart began to beat with chok- 
ing violence, and he gazed, looked 
away, and gazed again, before he dared 
let himself believe his eyes. 


Then he ran to his father and his 
fellows. 

* “There is a ship! There is a ship!” he 
gasped. “Come to the hill!” 

It was a pitiful-looking group which 
gathered silently on the sandy hill to 
watch with eyes of passionate yearn- 
ing the ship which they had no doubt 
was sailing past them. It seemed to be 
heading far away to the southward. 


After some hours of watching, the 
ship’s course was changed. Soon they 
knew that she was bent on making the 
island. Later in the day she came to 
an anchorage, some miles out, and a 
boat put in for shore. 

Then the islanders broke out in a riot 
of joy. Jules and his father embraced 
and sobbed, and told each other they 
would see once more the little cot out- 
side St. Malo. Others threw themselves 
down, groveling in the sand, or rushed 
into the surf to meet their rescuers. 
That same night they all were taken 
aboard. 

As the weather remained favorable, 
the ship stayed another day at her an- 
chorage, enabling the islanders to bring 
off their great stock of skins and furs. 
Then she made all haste away from a 
coast so dangerous, and trimmed her 
course for France. 

The breasts of the rescued convicts 
were now in a tumult of mingled hopes 
and fears, for they knew not whether 
it was to fetters or to freedom they 
were returning. 

Sailing up the channel, Chetodel kept 
a course so close to the French coast 
that it was thought he was going to 
make St. Malo; and Jules’ eyes grew 
dim with emotion as the well-known 
headland loomed into sight. 

But no! St. Malo was not their des- 
tination, Chetodel kept on as far as Le 
Havre, and there his passengers were 
landed. 

With hair and beards all untrimmed, 
and in their coats of hide as they had 
been when rescued, they were taken 
straight to Paris and to the King, 
where, in trembling doubt, they told 
the whole story of their sufferings. 
Christophe Saintaine, as leader, spoke 
for the party; and he was careful to ex- 
plain that his son Jules was not a con- 
viet—a statement which Chetodel at 
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“NERVES STILL 
STEADY AT 60° 


Switching to Grain Drink 
can Help Young and Old 


“JT thought my 
shaky nerves 
were due to get- 
ting older. But 
my. do Chor 
blamed the caf- 
fein in coffee 
and suggested 
a sw ite bh to 
POSTUM. Now 
my nervous- 
ness is com- 

pletely gone and I sleep and feel 
so much better!” 








Are “coffee nerves” making you un- 
comfortable? ... Jittery by day?... 
Sleepless at night?.. . Many people 
—young and old alike—have found 
the answer in switching from coffee 
and tea to POSTUM. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug—a nerve 
stimulant! So while many people 
can drink coffee or tea without ill- 
effect, others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other 
drug — nothing that can possibly 
cause sleeplessness, indigestion, or 
nervousness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days. See if PosTUM 
doesn’t help you, too, to sleep better, 
feel better, enjoy life more! ... 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! A Product 
of General Foods. 


once corroborated. 

To King Henry their story proved 
profoundly interesting. When he had 
questioned them closely, touching in- 
numerable details as to their daily life 
on the island, and touching the wealth 
of hides and furs they had brought 
away with them, he finally vowed that 
they should now have a chance to win 
happier fortunes. He gave each of them 
a full pardon, with a present of fifty 
golden crown-pieces, and secured them. 
in the possession of their valuables. 


To Jules, as he could not give him 
a pardon, he made an additional gift 
of one hundred crowns, declaring at the 
same time that if he would return to 
Paris after embracing his mother and 
brother, he should have a position as 
one of the keepers of the King’s forests. 

Traveling was difficult in those days, 
and long ere Jules and his father could 
get home, St. Malo had heard of Chet- 
odel’s arrival. But as for the names of 
the scanty band who had survived the 
horrors of the Isle of Sands, that was 
something no one could find out; and 
there was little hope in the hearts of 
Goodwife Saintine and her big boy 
Ba’tiste. They tried hard to persuade 
themselves that one of their dear ones 
might have returned, but of seeing 
both again they never dreamed. 

Then came a report that the King 
had pardoned the survivors, and load- 
ed them down with gifts, But in this 
report there was no word mentioned of 
Jules, 

“There was naught to pardon my boy 
for! Surely, then, Jules is not among 
them!” sobbed the goodwife. 

Then for weeks came no further tid- 
ings. Christophe and Jules, tired of 
waiting for a ship, had started to walk 


to St. Malo. 


One evening, toward sundown, as 
mother and boy sat dejectedly eating 
their poor meal of black bread and cab- 
bage, the wanderers arrived. 

The joy of such a home-coming can- 
not be pictured. We will leave them 
there and retrace the naked, ill-kept 
road, with its row of poplars along one 
side, till we find our way by twilight 
into the city. (The End) 
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Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 


E'ditor’s Note: Each winter Ed Babcock 
gets each of his sons, Howard and John, 
to write the copy for one issue of Kernels, 
Screenings and Chaff. The January 7th 
page was written by Howard from his 
ranch in New Mexico. This page is 
written by John who, until a few months 
ago, worked Sunnygables with his Dad 
and who still has an interest in the Inlet 
Valley farm of Boots Poelvoorde. John 
now works in the farm department of one 
cf the nation’s oldest and largest radio 
stations—WLW of Cincinnati. 


OR SEVEN months, I have 
made Ohio farming my busi- 
ness and life. Sometimes I 
see the Southern Ohio farm 
I work with as an outpost 
of familiar Northeast agriculture. At 
other times, it is an unrelated geo- 

graphical spot somewhere between 

Sunnygables and Howard’s New Mexico 
Ranch. 

Actually, the adjustment I’ve had to 
make was from the grassland farming 
of the Northeast to cornbelt farming 
in the Midwest. I’ve learned a lot from 
these folks down here, but it. is, still 
hard to take the Northeast out of a 
northeastern farmer. 





First Impressions 

I came to Cincinnati to work in the 
farm department of WLW, familiar to 
many as The Nation’s Station. It’s a 
big outfit. Daytime programs can be 
heard clearly almost any place in the 
four states of Ohio, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky late at night. We 
used to tune 700 in at Ithaca without 
much trouble. 

About 25 miles north of Cincinnati, 
Station WLW owns a farm. It provides 
material for many of our broadcasts on 
farm topics. Quite naturally, I expected 
to run into a show place swarming 
with hired help. I’ve seen other such 
“experimental” farms owned by big 
interests. 

I guess my face registered the same 
uneasy surprise that I see in the ex- 
pressions of so many farm visitors who 
attend our radio programs at the farm. 
I thought I had hit the wrong place. 
Except for a run-down barn that had a 
top like a scrub bull, it looked like the 
next place down the road, or any of a 
dozen other farms in the county. 

The “swarm of hired help” turned 
out to be a man and his wife who are 
tenants well past middle age, their 
hired girl, and an old man who was 
the only steady hired help. 

I learned that the farmer worked the 
place on a fifty-fifty, tenant-landlord 
basis with no concessions one way or 
the other. And he was having his 
troubles same as anyone else. 

That day he’d had ten acres of hay 
caught out in the rain. While we held 
up his work even more, he patiently 
stopped long enough to tell of his 
plight to seme quarter of a million 
noontime listeners. In his Ohio twang, 
he simply explained that he had struck 
down more hay than he could handle. 
He admitted the rain had caught him 
flat-footed. 

I imagine, since the shower was gen- 
eral, that he had a lot of sympathiz- 
ers; he had some criticizers; he had 
some listeners who learned a lesson. 

I learned the biggest lesson of any- 
one, WLW’s farm was on the up and 
up. Listeners who trusted it could 
learn from its average operation, its 
successes and failures, far more than 


‘By JOHN B. BABCOCK 


they would from the preaching of a 
self-appointed radio authority. I also 
learned that I’d better know what I 
was talking about before I started 
passing along any information to 
farmers. ; 
Everybody’s Farm 

“Everybody’s Farm,’ as the name 
implies, is an average Ohio farm . 
not statistically, of course, for I have 
yet to see the place that includes even 
half the features of the theoretical av- 
erage farm. In a nutshell, the opera- 
tion consists of some 140 acres farmed 
in an accepted 4-year rotation (high 
wheat and corn supports have driven 
many Midwest farms to 3-year rota- 
tions). The animal population is made 
up of about 500 chickens, 50 sheep, and 
15 brood sows which yield 2 litters a 
year. There are no cattle. 


Coming here with the influence of 
Sunnygables, the American Agricultur- 
ist, and other such basic parts of my 
background, I practically had a blade 
of grass in my mouth. It’s hard to sell 
grass in a farming region that grows 
guaranteed, high-price grain. Even a 
blunt pencil can show where there is 
more money in the grain. That can be 
challenged fairly effectively in our 
grassy Northeast. 

To my thinking, the key parts to 
Dad’s “Unimal” are its udder and beef- 
cow head (ignoring the comb for a mo- 
ment). I think the whole conception of 
soil-building, as it ties into animal ag- 
riculture, is the old ruminant. That 
makes itself evident at Everybody’s 
Farm, where we can put the year’s 
manure production on a ten acre field 
in a couple of days. 

Naturally, I wondered about cattie. 
The answer was a sensible one. No 
barn, no money. I was again reminded 
that the farm had to get along on its 
own two feet. 


Cows For Balance 


We are building a barn next spring 

. aS Simple a one aS we can... and 
will start a dairy. This is a step that 
has long been planned, and only now, 
when costs are shrinking slightly, have 
we been able to go ahead. 

Trying as we do to reflect fairly 
typical midwestern agriculture, we 
need cows, forage and manure to get 
the operation in a proper “forward mo- 
tion” balance.:More realistically, we 
need them to build what in the past 
years has been a sadly abused farm. 


Erosion 

Lime, fertilizer and a new 4-year ro- 
tation have done much to shape up con- 
ditions at Everybody’s Farm. But the 
mining of the past is evident. Remem- 
bering the occasions that Boots has 
plowed pastures so steep we had to use 
a crawler tractor, I shudder to think 
of the same thing done here. Boots’ hill 
would go through a good rain, even 
before the crop had come up out of the 


.ground, and show few signs of washing. 


On some of these midwest farms, the 
gentlest slope must be terraced and 
provided with grassland waterways. 

We can’t even run a road across the 
rolling- fields at Everybody's Farm. It 
washes out, the first heavy rain. 

The difference, of course, lies in the 
organic content of the soil. I picked 
Boots’ hill for an example, because his 
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John Babcock (right) and Earl Neal, the farm operator at Everybody’s Farm, originate 


their programs from all over the farm. Here they are talking poultry management 
over the air. Setting? The farm poultry house. Note that microphone is built into a 
model ear of corn. 


sandy clay closely resembles much of 
the soil in this area. 

In order that I don’t seem to be 
criticizing the Midwest, I will say that 
there are a great many farms under 
close conservation supervision. You can 
see it best from the air, where the con- 
toured grace of curving crop strips 
marbles the ground below. I would 
point out, though, that this is done 
from utter necessity after years of 
farming that have named this the 
Cornbelt. 


Grass Handicapped 


Broadcasting around from various 
events, I’ve had a chance to see several 
excellent stands of hay and pasture. 
I’ve seen what were supposed to be the 
best. None of them would touch the 
alfalfa field next to the house at 
Sunny gables, or any of Boots’ improved 
Ladino pastures. 

Again I don't say that in criticism. 
Even with plenty of fertilizer and good 
farming, the Midwest just isn’t capable 
of growing the grass we do in the 
Northeast. Maybe up there it’s our 
compensation for not having long 
enough seasons to make the grain 
crops they do here. . 

At home, our cool nights, frequent 


ITHIN THE period of a rela- 

tively short national exist- 
ence, our system of responsible pri- 
vate initiative, or the American 
way of life, has built a nation of 
the highest rank in world affairs. 
That exalted position has not been 
achieved and held by the arbitrary 
operations of a despot or bureau- 
cyacy. Neither is it the material re- 
sult of collectivism. The ambition 


and efforts of free citizens and free 
institutions have built the compli- 
cated structure which has served us 
so well. 


In no other land is the standard 
of living so high; nowhere is there 
an equivalent abundance of desir- 
able goods; nowhere is such finan- 
cial or economic strength to be 
found. If there be in any quarters 
a disposition to yield to the en- 
chantment of foreign ideologies, 
socialism or communism, let the 
tempted call the roll of the nations, 
ene by one, appraise their situa- 
tions, and judge the merits ef the 
respective systems by the evidence 
revealed. —- Benjamin F. Fairless, 
President, United States Steel Corp- 
oration. 














cloudy days and sparse covering of 
topsoil are a unique combination that 
make grass. Maybe it’s being a little 
over-loyal to the old homestead, but 
inlet Valley grass even looks more nu- 
tritious. 


Grassland Program 


A popular misconception of grass- 
land farming is that it means a farm’s 
total production is switched to grass. 
Out here, I think we can illustrate very 
well where grass can be the hub of crop 
plans, holding its own in nutrient pro- 
duction, and actually helping a sizable 
acreage of row crops as it builds the 
soil. More grass in rotations, and graz- 
ing animals will also consume the grain 
that is now in excess. 


BOOTS’ DAIRY 


Being in partnership with a fellow 
700 miles away is quite a trick. Some- 
how, it’s even hard to lend moral sup- 
port from that distance. I did manage 
to visit Ithaca once this fall, and of 
course was anxious to see how thing's 
were going with Boots and his newest 
dairy. 

I found that most of the pitfalls I 
had thought about and concerned my- 
self with while away had been on 
Boots’ mind, too. He had handled them 
so well that the old war slogan “Is this 
trip necessary?’’ came to mind. But 
just thinking about the place doesn’t 
contribute much. We'll get together 
again this winter to make plans, re- 
view finances and look over the oper- 
ation. 


There’s not much right now that x 
can do to help him with the work, but 
at least he’ll know I’m worrying with 
him. There is real satisfaction in seeing 
the gains made over a previous visit 
months earlier. But I think Boots has 
the real reward—watching things grow 
and develop under his daily work and 
care. 


FESCUE 

Down in Kentucky, they are enthusi- 
astic about Fescue 31. In parts of 
Ohio and Indiana, they are plugging 
for Alta Fescue. The two grasses have 
made tremendous gains in the past 
few years. Frankly, I’ve not seen much 
of it around home. Perhaps we’re 
enough better suited to grow legumes 
that Fescue hasn’t a place. I would 
like to see what it would do, though. I 
wonder how it stacks up against Brome 
Grass. Brome isn’t too popular in these 
parts, I think mostly bevwause it is so 
hard to establish. . 
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SOIL TILLER: “The 


of 


Benefits 
Rotary Tillage” is the title of a 


boeklet describing the Seaman 
Rotary Tiller. Just send a postcard 
for it to SEAMAN MOTORS, INC., 
394 N. 25th Street, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


LIGHT: The problems inherent in 
trimming fruit trees have been at 
least partially solved by the J. B. 
SEBRELL CORPORATION of Los 
Angeles, California. They aré.manu- 
facturing sectional light weight 
aluminum poles fitted with saws, 
clippers, and fruit pickers so that 
more work can be done by someone 
standing on solid ground. 


REPELS DEER: THE GOODRICH 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 324 Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, has 
developed a chemical deer repel- 
lent. Tested recently in New Hamp- 
shire, the use of 8 pounds of Good- 
Rite z.i.p. to 40 gallons of water 
put on beans by airplane at the 
rate of 5 gallons per acre repelled 
the deer and prevented damage. 


FOR BUGS: You will be interested 
in a new booklet called ‘‘How to 
Use Columbia Para-dichloroben- 
zene.’ This is available to any 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
reader. All you have to do is to 
send a postcard to the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
The booklet tells how to use the 
chemical for controlling peach tree 


borers,- clothes moths, and many 
other uses. 
NEW SILO: a new vitrified tile 


silo priced within the reach of all” 
has just been announced by CRAINE, 
INC., of Norwich, New York. A con- 
test with prizes up to $500 in cash 
credits is being conducted to find 
an appropriate name for the new 
silo. 


ORDER EARLY: THE G. H. 
GRIMM COMPANY of Rutland, 
Vermont, reminds readers that a 
shortage of materials indicates the 
importance of ordering maple sugar 
equipment early. 


FLY SPRAY: the Niagara Chemi- 
cal Division of FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION have 
a new dairy barn spray which they 
call Gam Kil, containing the new 
insecticide, lindane. Lindane is re- 
commended as a_ substitute for 
DDT. It will kill flies which have 
developed resistance to DDT and 
Methoxychlor. Information on 
methods of application are avail- 
able from the manufacturer at 
Middleport, N. Y. 


WATER: I¢ you are planning the 
installation of a water system: you 
will find some excellent informa- 
tion in a bulletin which you can 
get upon request from JACUZZI 
BROTHERS of Binghamton, New 
York. You will find a handy coupon 
for ordering the bulletin on page 6 
of the December 17 issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





<A reproduction of the 
new Sire Pedigree book 
published by the New 
York Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative. The book 
is 52 by 8% inches, 
contains 220 pedigrees 
or proofs of bulls that 
have been in service at 
the Association’s bull barn, and there 
Gre more than 120 illustrations. The 
book sells for 50 cents and can be pure 
chased from any one of the 121 NYABC 
| inseminators or by writing directly to 
NEW YORK ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS CO- 
OPERATIVE, Inc., P. O. Box 528, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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By H. L. COSLINE 


NO VESTIBULE! 


I noticed in the American Agriculturist 
of September 3 a note stating that the 
vestibule between a milk house and barn 
is no longer needed in New York State. 
The inspector where we take our milk 
claims that the Board of Health requires 
one. We have always depended on what 
we read in the American Agriculturist 
and it has never been proved wrong yet, 
so we would like evidence to prove to the 
inspector that he is wrong. 


The evidence is in the form of a let- 
ter from W. D. Tiedeman of the New 
York State Department of Health. Mr. 
Tiedeman says: 

“Some few months ago, Regulation 
17 of Chapter III of the Sanitary Code 
was amended by action of the Public 
Health Council. This amendment de- 
leted the words “into a stable or’ from 
that regulation. As: the regulation now 
reads, it is not required that there be 
a vestibule between the milkhouse and 
the milking stable. 

“IT regret that there has been a mis- 
understanding regarding this. How- 
ever, we have advised all of our own 
men and the municipal inspectors 
throughout the state of this change. 

“To the best of: our knowledge, the 
State of New Jersey still requires a 
vestibule between the milkhouse and 
stable.” A ge grass 


REPORT CAR ACCIDENTS 


Many of our New York subscribers 
fail to realize that it is necessary to 
report any automobile accident involv- 
ing personal injury or property dam- 
ages of $50 or over to the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles in Albany. Each driver 
involved must make such a report. 
Blanks can be obtained from local 
Bureaus. 

Doubtless there are few people these 
days who drive without liability in- 
surance on their cars. It certainly is 
risky to be without it. There is no law 
in New York State which says you 
have to carry it; but once you have had 
an accident, the law is such that you 
must prove financial responsibility be- 
fore continuing to drive.. 

In case a driver who is not insured 
has an accident involving at least $50 
damages, there are three things he 
must then do. He must post a bond 
with the Bureau of Motor Vehicles in 
the amount of the damage done, he 
must take out liability insurance, and 
he must report to the Bureau that 
these two things have been done, or he 
will be liable to lose his license. 

So it’s a good idea to/be sure you 
are adequately covered by liability in- 
surance, and then remember that any 
accident involving injury or at least 
$50 damages must be reported to the 
Bureau in Albany as well as to local 


authorities. Be att 


STAMP FRAUD 


Leo F. Sweeney of Watertown, N. Yi 
was recently sentenced to two years in 
a federal penitentiary after pleading 
guilty to a charge of defrauding stamp 
dealers through misuse ».f th maiis. 
He was arrested in Las Vegas, Nev. 

It was charged that ‘he obtained 
the stamps on approval from collectors 
and then sold them without reimburs- 
ing the original owners. By that time, 
Sweeney had left Watertown, but was 
eventually located in Nevada. 


— A.A. -— 


SWINDLE BACKFIRES 


Recently Richard Monroe Smith was 
arrested by the F.B.I. in Seattle, Wash., 
in connection with a $9,000 swindle of 
Carl J. Bilek, Perch Lake, N. Y. The 
swindle took place in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where it was charged that Smith and 
an accomplice encouraged Mr. Bilek to 
bet his life savings on imaginary horse 
races. 





- work. You’ll get power to spare 


. demonstrates. See him. 


Popular new 30”’ Light Convertible can be 
used either as a one or two man unit. 





You can cut ’em close to the 
ground. Buck and limb ’em where 
they fall. It’s double-quick and 
easy to cut firewood, pulpwood, 
fence-posts, mine props, sawmill 
logs . . . to clear land with a 
Disston Chain Saw. 


There is a type of saw to fit your 


from the sturdy Mercury engine. 
Thousands of farm users say the 
Disston Chain Saw is right .. . 
saves time and work .. . earns 
extra money. You’ll agree when 
your Disston Chain Saw Dealer 


HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, INC. 


124 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., 
Toronto 3, Ont. 
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NOTHING BUT 
THE BEST IS 
“GOOD ENOUGH” 


Injuries to udder and teats are major 
concerns to the careful cow owner 
who can’t afford to gamble on smooth 
production. BAG BALM brings copi- 
ous quantities of costly heal-promot- 
ing ingredients in its lanolin-loaded 
base. It meets every healing need in 
spreading right, staying on and.re- 
maining antiseptic-on-contact. Use 


_ it for promoting prompt healing of 


Cuts, Chaps, Wire Snags, Sunburn, 
Windburn. Great for beneficial mas- 
sage of Caked Bag, and for superfi- 





FREE COW BOOK—New edition of “Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle” by lead- 
ing dairy authority. Write for it. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville 50, Vt. 


When writing advertisers be 
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(NEW LOW PRICES 
For DO-100 Units 













DISSTON 1 or 2-MAN 
30’’ LIGHT CONVERTIBLE $332.00 


= HELPER HANDLE 
ao. 


for 24'’ and 30’’ 
Non-Pinch 


BOW SAW $323.00 — 









DISSTON 
1-MAN SAW 


J 
18° $299.50 24 $304.50 








For Contract Farmers—Heavy Work—Large Trees 


EXTRA-DUTY 2-MAN DISSTON CHAIN SAW 


provides 2’ to 7’ cutting capacity, easily 
handled by the husky 12 hp Mercury engine. 
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cial healing jobs on all farm animals. 
All farm-supply dealers have the big 
10-ounce tins of BAG BALM. 
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sure to say that you saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











FROM WORN-OUT PASTURE TO CLOVER 
LIKE THIS: Shown at right, knee-deep in lush legume- 
grass growth, is Glen Deats, Mgr., Crarydale Farms, 
Hillsdale, N. Y., whose letter (below, right) tells how 
this excellent pasture, built on run-down land, pro- 
vided good yields of high-quality hay and the 
finest kind of grazing during last Summer's drought. 





...it tells, in pictures and brief text, how to rebuild 
run-down pastures—how to prepare the seed-bed 
—what seed mixtures give best results—discusses 
good pasture management—how to fertilize for ut- 
most economy. Also contains factual statements from 
Dairymen and Cattlemen which show it is possible, 
in as short a time as 60 days, to convert run-down 
land into the best legume-grass pastures, which pro- 
vide excellent hay, top-quality silage and the most 
profitable kind of grazing—even in mid-summer when 
ordinary pasture fails to maintain profitable produc- 
tion. Note typical results, below: 


at a time when costs usually go up,’’ says 
J. L. MacDOUGALL, Mar., Alderney Brook- 
lawn Farms, Morris Plains, N. J. ‘That 
shows how well our pasture, renovated in 
1947, paid us the first year. In Fall '48 we 
top-dressed with 18% NORMAL Superphos- 
phate, 1000 lbs. per acre, and the legumé- 
grass came through the winter in excellent 
condition. On May 23, ‘49, we started 
making silage of the Ist cutting and 4 weeks 
later the field was ready for grazing. In J. L. MacDOUGALL, Mor., 
spite of our driest summer, no rain in 6 Alderney Brooklawn Farms, 
weeks, this pasture kept on producing profit- Morris Plains, N. 5. 

ably, saving us real money on barn feeding.” : es 


in line with your 
Soil Service’s recommendations, saved us 
75¢ per cow per day the first year and has 
kept on paying us good returns ever since,”’ 
writes CARL SWENSON, Jr., of Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y. ‘During 1949 we pastured 
38 purebred Holsteins all during the mid- 
summer drought and the pasture was so 
good we were able to make 23 cans daily 
throughout the entire summer. Regular top- 
dressing keeps pasture productive — the 
speed with which our pastures recuperate 
is amazing.” 


CARL SWENSON, Jr., 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 





the cost of renovating a 
12-acre pasture plot in 1948," writes G. E. 
POLLACK, Mar.,-Synthane Corporation 
Farms, Oaks, Pa, ‘In 1949 we cut over 20 
tons of good clover hay from this 12 acres 
and it provided excellent pasture for our 
60 head of blood-tested Guernseys. In spite 
of the driest summer in a long time, this cor Senge 
pasture is in splendid shape—it's a pasture 2 rene taer Bete 
you'd be proud to show anyone.” : Oaks, Pa. , 

















Says GLEN DEATS, Manager, CRARYDALE FARMS, Hillsdale, N. Y. 





2 HIS past Summer, the driest on record, certainly showed the value of 

renovated pastures,’’ writes Glen Deats, Manager of 700-acre Crarydale 
Farms—E. T. Bedford, Owner—Hillsdale, N. Y. ‘‘For instance, take the 
16 acres of run-down land which we renovated by disking and reseeding in 
Spring 1947. We seeded a Ladino-Alsike-Grass mixture, along with Oats as 
a nurse crop, and fertilized with AGRICO FOR GRAIN, 400 Ibs. per acre. 
The Oats yielded 68 bu. and about 1% tons of straw per acre. The straw 
alone covered the cost of renovating—and we got a fine catch of clover. 


‘The following June (1948) we cut 2% tons of top-quality legSume-grass 
hay per acre from this field and in August got a good second cutting. All the 
details are in your ‘Pasture Renovation’ booklet, but I’d like to bring the 


facts up to date. 


‘“‘Last December (1948), we top-dressed this renovated pasture with manure sup- 
plemented with 500 Ibs. of 18% NORMAL Superphosphate per acre. In late May, 
1949, we took off a first cutting of 24% tons per acre of top-quality legume-grass hay 
from this 16-acre field, before turning in 60 head of pure-bred Herefords for grazing 
on July ist. All through the dry weather — 6 weeks without rain — this pasture fur- 
nished the finest kind of feed, and it provided the bulk of the grazing for 60 head until 
the last week in October. Although the herd had access to an adjoining 40-acre swamp 
pasture, it was necessary to drive them off the 16-acre renovated field in order to 


' prevent over-grazing. 


“Your Soil Service and Agrico Fertilizers and 18% NORMAL Superphosphate have 
helped us transform run-down land into pasture of highest feeding value— pasture 
that provides good yields of quality hay and excellent grazing. Our experience shows 
that renovated pasture, top-dressed regularly with Agrico or 18% NORMAL, can be 
counted on to maintain high-level production, even during the driest weather.”’ 


for FREE copy of the illustrated, easy-to-read booklet mentioned 
in Mr. Deats’ letter and shown at left, above. And keep our free Soil Service in mind — 
let us analyze your soil and give you economical recommendations for converting 
run-down land into the finest kind of legume-grass pasture. Write us foday. 


une? 





AGRICO® Fertilizers and 18% NORMAL® Superphosphate are mace only by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. ¢ BUFFALO, N.Y. ¢ CARTERET, N. J. 
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What to Do When the 
CHICKS Arrive 


Gy Mowwe Gabcack 


’LL START by being immodest and 
say that I have hatched and sold 
enough baby chicks to know how 
they should be handled when they 

arrive at your farm. But first let me go back 
a little farther and talk about transporting 
chicks from the hatchery or post office or ex- 
press office to your farm. 

If the weather is cold, close your car win- 
dows with the exception of leaving one open 
just a little bit. If you take a very long trip 





Baby chicks deserve a clean brooder house all 
ready for them when they arrive. 


Take all necessary care to see that chicks are 
neither chilled nor overheated on the trip home. 





you can tell whether the chicks are about 
right or not by squeezing your hand in be- 
tween the boxes. If the cardboard is just 
sort of lukewarm to the touch, the chicks are 
about right. If the cardboard on the boxes 
seems to feel quite warm, your chicks are 
getting too warm in the boxes and they 
should have more air. If it feels quite cold, 
perhaps they need a little more warmth. 

Also, you can open up the boxes and if 
the chicks are panting, they are too hot, and 
you can raise the very devil with them in 
a hurry if you get the chicks too hot at any 
time in their lives. If they are huddling just 
a little bit to the partitions, they are all right. 
Chicks that have been shipped to you will 
probably holler their heads off anyway be- 
cause they are hungry. Chicks that. you get 
from the hatchery may be hollering some, or 
if they have been freshly hatched they may 
not be making much noise at all. 


Avoid Overheating 


Don’t let your car, with chicks in it, set 
in the sun or you will ruin the chicks in a 
hurry. Don’t stack your chicks up in a warm 
brooder house in the boxes because you will 
ruin them just as fast. You want to be sure 
to unbox them just as fast as you take them 
into a warm brooder house. 

Naturally, you should have everything 
ready for chicks before you get them home. 
Then you won’t have to put the chicks in 
the kitchen or dining room but can put them 
directly under the hovers. If for any reason 
you can’t put them under the hovers, put 
them in a room where the temperature is 
about seventy degrees, and certainly not more 
than seventy-five. 

Set the boxes up off the floor a little bit, 
and don’t stack them too high. Punch out 
all the holes in the boxes so they have plenty 
of ventilation. Open up the boxes and look to 
see if the chicks are “okay.” If they seem to 
be comfortable and’are not panting, they are 
all right. If they are all huddling against the 
partitions real tight and crowding their 
shoulders together, they are too cold. Be sure 
to look at them and see how they act. 

When you start the chicks under the brood- 
er, put papers onstop of the litter so they wiil 
not eat the litter. Do not, by any means, 
have open hoppers where chicks can get ac- 
cess to grit or oyster shells, because some 








Plenty of clean water is one of the essentials 
for growing thrifty chicks. 


A good set-up for brooding chicks. The house 

is off the ground to discourage rats; there is a 
board walk to keep the owner out of the mud, and 
there is a padlock on the door to discourage thieves. 
This happens to be a prefabricated brooder house. 


chicks, if hungry, will fill up on this material, 
the crop and gizzard will become compacted 
and the chicks will starve to death with feed 
in front of them. You can start chicks for two 
days on fine chick scratch and then switch 
to mash, or you can start on mash. Probably 
you will get a little less “pasting up” on fine 
chick scratch because it isn’t digested quite 
as rapidly as is the mash and gives the yolk 
a little more time to complete its digestion. 


You don’t need to worry about feeding 
chicks too soon. They won’t eat too soon any- 
way, and just as soon as you get chicks home 
you should feed them. If they are hungry, 
they will fill up in a hurry. You should have 
small water fountains around each hover so 
they can get at the water and learn to drink 
easily. I think you should have one small 
water fountain for each one hundred chicks, 
and one to each seventy-five or fifty chicks 
is even better. 

Don’t forget to put a guard around your 
coal stove or your oil brooder or electric 


brooder to keep the chicks in the right place 
(Continued on Page 22) 












HICKS do their fastest growing during 

the first eight weeks of their lives. During 
this period, the average chick, if properly fed, 
will increase its weight from 13 ounces to 15 
pounds. Only a feed of high efficiency can 
supply the necessary raw materials to maintain 
this rapid rate of growth. 

G.L.F. Chick Starter has a, long record of 
high efficiency in growing chicks fast and well. 
The high efficiency of G.L.F. Chick Starter is 
based on the sound combination of college 
research and actual farm experience. Here are 
the reasons why this starter has given such 
outstanding results in growing pullets: 


High Energy Value 


Recent research has shown that energy is 
the factor that makes some of the other 
nutrients in the mash more readily available 
for quick growth. The high energy value of 
G.L.F. Chick Starter means higher efficiency— 
more pounds of growth per pound of feed. 


Correct Protein, Level 


Dozens of research tests and millions of 
chicks have established 20% as the right 
protein level for starting baby chicks. Recent 
tests at Cornell have shown that growth and 
health are not improved by protein levels 
either above or below 20%. G.L.F. Chick 
Starter—a 20% protein mash—contains not 
only the correct quantity but the quality of 
protein required for rapid growth and health. 


High Quality Animal Protein 


One of the most recent discoveries in poultry 
nutrition is the Animal Protein Factor (APF) 
—a combination of several vitamins and 
vitamin-like substances essential to growth 
and health. The high quality animal protein 
in G.L.F. Chick Starter provides in natural 
form ample amounts of the A.P.F’. needed by 
baby chicks. 

From every point of view, G.L.F. Chick 
Starter measures up as a high efficiency feed— 
with a farm-proved ability to grow big husky 
productive pullets and profitable broilers. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


17 Million Chicks 


Raised Last Year on 


“GE | 








Other Chick Supplies 


It’s a good plan to have an 
ample supply of grit, litter or 
litter-dri on hand when the 
chicks arrive. Ask your G.L.F. 
Service Agency for these sup- 
plies. 
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ick Starter 


Unmatched 
in traction 





— that’s why most farmers want it! 


T’s a fact that no other tractor tire can 
i compare with the famous Goodyear 
0-p-e-n c-e-n-t-e-r SUPER-SURE-GRIP in 
traction and pulling power under: year- 
round working conditions. 


Proof of that comes straight from the farm. 
In a recent nation-wide survey, America’s 
farmers voted Goodyear first choice by a 
big margin! 

The reasons for Goodyear’s superior 
pulling power are the THREE exclusive 
features listed in the panel above. Only 
SUPER-SuRE-Grips have this combination 
of soil-biting o-p-e-n c-e-n-t-e-r design and 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 





straight-edged equal-size lugs, properly 
positioned for wedge-like grip, that gives 
“the greatest pull on earth.” 


_That’s why there is no substitute for Good- 


year SUPER-SURE-GrIPS—no “just as good” 
tire. Goodyear engineers have tested hun- 
dreds of tires with all basic tread variations 
without finding one that equals it in 





tractive power, smooth riding and long 
working life. 


So don’t be fooled by tires that seem to 
resemble the farm-proved Goodyear 
O-p-e-n C-e-n-t-e-r SUPER-SURE-GriP. The 
SUPER-SURE-GRIP is the tire most farmers 
want because it goes where other tires 
won't—yet doesn’t cost you a penny more. 


~Every Sunday— ABC Network 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Sever-Scre-Grip—T.W. 


Ths Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compare 
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IDEALS FOR AMERICANS 


HEN I WAS a boy, my ideal was Abraham 

Lincoln. He still is, for each year increases the 
lustre of his shining armor. My father and many 
of my relatives were soldiers in the Civil War, and 
I knew men who had seen Abraham Lincoln and 
heard him speak. Even our friends of the South, 
who hated him during the war, came to realize that 
they had lost their best friend when Lincoln died. 


So it is perhaps fitting at this time, near another 
Lincoln’s birthday, and when the Nation is in the 
midst of another crisis to call attention to some of 
the things that Lincoln, the man of the people, said: 

* * * M 

“With public sentiment, nothing can fail; without 
it, nothing can succeed,” 

* * * 

“God must like the common people or he wouldn’t 
have made so many of them.” 

* * * 

No letter of sympathy was ever so well written as 
the one Lincoln wrote to Mrs. Bixby, a Vermont 
mother who had lost all five of her sons on the field 
of battle. 

“T feel how weak and fruitless must be any words 
of mine which should attempt to beguile you from 
the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 

Here is Lincoln talking again on something that 
we would do well to think about right now: 

“Tt has long been a grave question whether any 
government not too strong for the liberties of its 
people can be strong enough to maintain its exist- 
ence in great emergencies.” 

* # * 

Think of your own conscience when you read 
this: 

“T desire so to conduct the affairs of this Admin- 
istration that if at the end when I come to lay 
down the reins of power I have lost every friend on 
earth, I shall at least have one friend left, and that 
friend Shall be down inside of me.” 

* * * 

When a congressman criticized Lincoln for his 
“unseemly laughter,” he replied: 

“Sir, I say to you that were it not for this occa- 
sional vent, I should die.” 

* * * 

When a minister expressed the hope that the Lord 
was on the side of the North, Lincoln answered: 

“T am not at all concerned about that, for I know 
the Lord is always on the side of the right. But it 
is my constant interest and prayer that I and this 
Nation shall be on the Lord’s side.” 

* * BS ; 

“T am not bound to win but I am bound to be true; 
I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to the light I have.” 

; * * * 

To William Scott, a boy arrested for sleeping at 
his post, the President said: 

“My boy, you aren’t going to be shot. I believe 
you when you tell me that you couldn’t keep awake. 
I shall.send you back to the regiment. But I’ve been 
put to a great deal of trouble on your account. What 
I want to know is, how are you going to pay my 
bill?” 

The boy, much perplexed, said in his embarrass- 
ment that it might be possible to raise as much as 
$600 on the home farm. 

“No,” said Lincoln, “that won’t do. You must pay 
the debt yourself by doing your duty as a soldier.” 

If I remember correctly, William Scott later was 
killed in action. He paid his debt! 

* * * 

Next to the utterances of Christ, I think these by 

Abraham Lincoln are the finest ever recorded: 
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by E.R. Easiman 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and for his orphan, to do all which can achieve and 
cherish a just and. lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 


* * * 


“We here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


INJUSTICE TO BOTH DAIRYMEN 
AND CONSUMERS 


HE DAIRY industry was dealt a severe blow by 

the passage on January 18 of the Senate Bill 
repealing the Federal taxes on oleomargarine. The 
tax included 10¢ a pound on colored oleo and 4¢ on 
the white product. 


Near the close of the session last year the House 
of Representatives passed a similar bill except that 
it included some restrictions on interstate commerce 
in oleo to prevent its being sold as butter. Right there 
is the point. Dairymen have no real ground for de- 
manding a tax on oleo when it is sold under its own 
color which is white. It is a grave injustice to both 
dairymen and consumers when it can be sold to look 
exactly like butter. 


The passage of this bill represents a victory not 
for the consumer but for a very few large manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine who have spent untold 
sums in propaganda to convince the consuming pub- 
lic and Congress that the tax should be repealed. 
Even some senators who voted for repeal of the 
tax with tongues in their cheeks pointed out that 
the oleo manufacturers represent a monopoly and 
that increased use of oleo would benefit those who 
produced and-marketed foreign oils and fats. 


‘Many of the senators who voted for repeal gave 
little or no thought to the welfare of the dairy in- 
dustry, which means so much not only to the econ- 
omic welfare of the whole nation but also to the 
health of the people. That Congress will listen to the 
propaganda of the gigantic oleo manufacturers and 
give so little attention to the welfare of one of 
America’s fundamental industries, dairying, shows 


how far removed are many members of Congress » 


from any real understanding of or sympathy with 
the problems of the men who produce the food they 
eat. = 

Before the bill becomes law the Senate and House 
versions must be reconciled, and it may be that the 
final bill will contain some provisions to prevent oleo 
from being sold as butter. Fortunately, many of the 
states, including New York, while not taxing oleo 
still forbid its being sold as a colored product. 


THEY NEED YOUR HELP 


NE OF THE cruelest diseases is infantile para- 

lysis, cruel because it attacks children and 
young people for the most part, and because it 
leaves many of its victims crippled for life. Last 
year the disease dealt the nation a staggering blow. 
There were upwards of 40,000 new cases in that one 
year alone. ; 

Established to fight the disease is the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which depends 
for support upon the March of Dimes campaign. 
Treatment and care for last year’s patients. will 
come to approximately $31,000,000, and that doesn’t 
take into account the many thousands of polio pa- 
tients of other years who still require assistance. 
Nor is there any way of knowing how costly will be 
polio outbreaks this year. 


One of the horrors of the disease is that one never 
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knows where it is going to strike next. It might be 
one of your own family; no one is safe. In no better 
way can you spend a dime or a dollar than in help- 
ing to take care of boys and girls who need your 
help to fight back to a useful life again. Subscribe 
locally or send your contribution—whatever you can 
spare from a dime to a dollar or moré—to The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


WHY APPLE CONSUMPTION 
IS DECREASING 


HEN A consumer goes into almost any grocery 

store to buy apples, the chances are good that 
he will buy western apples. That is true even right 
here in the East where we produce the best quality 
apples in the world. Why? 


Perhaps these figures are the answer. During the 
1948-49 apple season, United States apple growers 
spent about $700,000 for advertising, Out of this, the 
State of Washington alone spent $563,000, raised 
through a stamp tax levied against each grower on 
the basis of production. Compared with this, the 
small sum spent for advertising eastern apples is 
picayune. : 

Mr. Beverly Byrd of Winchester, Virginia, son of 


‘Senator Harry F. Byrd and Production Manager of 


the world’s largest orchards, said at the New York 
State Horticultural meeting in Rochester: - 


“The consumption of apples has decreased 50% 
since 1909. Consumption of oranges has increased 
300%; grapefruit 1,000%; and ice cream 1,500%. 
The reason is that other producers have, carried on 
a very effective campaign of advertising, and they 
have stuck together and worked together.” 


We have good apple marketing organizations like 
the New York-New England Apple Institute and the 
Appalachin Apple Service, but apple growers don’t 
support them enough to make much of an impres- 
sion on the market. Any real future and hope of 
prosperity for eastern apple growers will have to be 
based o1 a different attitude than growers now have 
toward advertising and selling their product. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 


OR THE third consecutive year the Dairymen’s 

League News has won first place as the ‘best 
paper published by any farmers’ cooperative organ- 
ization in the United States. The contest was spon- 
sored by the National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tives. 


Those who read the League News will agree with 
this decision. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


O ONE who ever lived was better able to tell a 
story to clinch a point than Abraham Lincoln. 
One that I remember because it illustrated his point 
so well has to do with a friend of Lincoln who was 
suggesting that the President: should get rid of 
Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, because Chase 
was personally ambitious and wanted to be Presi- 
dent himself. 
“He’s your enemy,” said the friend. 
To this suggestion Lincoln replied: 


“You were brought up on a farm, were you not? 
Then you know what a chin-fly is. My brother and 
I were once plowing on an Illinois farm. I was driv- 
ing the horse and he was holding the plow. The 
horse was lazy, but on one occasion he rushed across 
the field so that even I with my long legs could 
scarcely keep up with him. On reaching the end of 
the furrow I found an’ enormous chin-fly fastened 
on him and knocked it off. My brother asked why I 
did that and I said I didn’t want the old horse bit- 
ten that way. 

.“ Why,’ said my brother, ‘that’s all that made 
him go!’ ; 

“Now, if Mr. Chase has a presidential ‘chin-fly’ 
biting him, I’m not going to knock it off if it will 
only make his department-go!” 
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STORAGE HOLDINGS: U. S. onion stocks on hand January 1 were 
estimated at 8,110,000 sacks of 50 pounds 
each, compared to 10,102,000 sacks a year ago and a 10- -year average of 7,984,- 
000. Official report corrects some recent information which indicated more 
onions on hand than a year ago. New York State holdings are 1,836,000 sacks; 
fas year, 2,755,000. In Massachusetts the holdings are 55,000 compared to 

5,000 last year. 

ae S. stocks of Danish cabbage on_hand January 1 were estimated at 23,700 
tons, compared to 43,300 a year ago and a 10-year average of 51,400. In New 
York, holdings were 20,000 tons compared to 38,000 a year ago. 





January 1 apple holdings were 26,826,000 bushels, compared to 17,814,000 last — 


year and 29,807,000 in 1948. Figures for Northeast are: this year, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 1,728,000 bushels; New York, 4,684,000; New 
Jersey, 603,000; Pennsylvania, 1,119,000. 
On January 1, U. S. stocks of merchantable potatoes were second highest on 
ae Estimate of holdings was 145,440,000 bushels, exceeded only by January 
, 47 figures of 152,170,000 bushels. January 1 stocks were t % above last year 
ag 21% above 1948 figures. 


PRICE SUPPORTS: One of the unsolved mysteries about price sup- 
II!!! Port philosophy is the wide acceptance by farm- 
ers of the idea that high level supports will bolster prices in case of a severe 
depression. Although the relationship of what farmers buy and what they sell 
is still good—just about parity—evidence is already piling uy that price ap 
ports are headed for a smash-up. 

It appears that a move to dump government-held potatoes is imminent. Po- 
tatoes are being offered for export at 1 cent a cwt. U. S. welfare agencies can 
get them for nothing but must pay the freight and are not interested. 

It is doubtful that the 70 odd million pounds of government dried eggs stored 
in a Kansas cave will ever be used for food. Trouble is anticipated in hog sup- 
ports. For one thing, support levels are going up—January, $14.90 per cwt.; 
February, $15.50, and March,-$16.20—normal seasonal increases. But hog crop 
is 10% larger than a year ago and still government is obligated to buy them 
with ultimate utilization very indefinite, 

Is your imagination sufficiently elastic to believe that Congress will continue 
indefinitely to appropriate larger and larger sums for price supports? Ours 
isn’t! 

GOOD WEILL: Farmers are rapidly losing what little good will they have 
had from consumers in the past. The chief reason is the 
bias and misinformation of many writers in newspapers and magazines. 

Here is a summary of the present situation: 

1. Lobbying. Much is being said about the powerful farm lobby, although 
farm organizations use less pressure and more facts than any other group at- 
tempting to influence legislation. One of our biggest lobbies is now made up 
of government employees. An example of lobbying by government is the push- 
ing of the Brannan Plan which is condemned by all farm groups except the 
Farmers’ Union. 

2. Oleo. Dairy groups are pictured as selfishly te onae to withhold a good 
cheap food from consumers. Facts are that practically all farm groups are 
willing that the oleo tax be repealed if adequate safeguards are set up to pre- 
vent oleo from masquerading as butter. 

3. Soil Conservation. In many articles read by consumers, farmers are pic- 
tured as criminally negligent and standing heedlessly by while fertile soil, the 
basic resource of the nation, is being rapidly carried to the sea. On the contrary, 
our farms are continually producing more rather than less food. 

The overall attitude of consumers is something like this: In depression times 
they say, “Aren’t farmers lucky!.They can always eat what they grow; they 
never go hungry, and they have practically no expenses.” In good times con- 
sumers yell to high heaven about ‘profiteering’ farmers, and, in headline after 
headline, reference is made to the ‘tremendous’ profits of farmers. 

Good will is an important asset to any group, and much of the increasing ill 
will toward farmers would disappear if consumers had the facts.—H. L. Cosline. 
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Be “thes ong of the Lazy Farmer$__ 





HE trouble with my neighbor is, 

he lets his temper boil and fizz; 
no matter what you talk about he’ll 
start to wave his arms and shout. If 
you do nothin’ more than say, ‘‘Ain’t 
this a bang-up winter day,’ he’ll 
argue that the sun’s too bright or 
prophesy a storm ’fore night. There 
ain’t a subject in the land on which 
he doesn’t take a stand; he also 
knows just what to do ’bout China, 
Greece or Timbuctoo, no matter how 
hard both sides fight he will insist 
that neither’s right; each little word 
he reads or hears drums up in him 
some brand-new fears. 

What worries me about the guy is 
that his pressure gets so high, I’m 
scared to death some day he’ll burst 
and I won’t get away safe first. The 
way the blood fills up his head and 
turns his face a scarlet red, I’m sure 
a, safety valve would show that his 

poor top’s about to blow. Why, it has 
been a Tone. long while since I last saw him crack a smile; his nerves are shot, 
his breath comes short, and he drinks tonic by the quart, he even gets wound 
up so tight he rolls and tosses ev’ry night. Can you imagine any thing worth 
losin’ sleep about, by jing? 
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bet Bigger Yields 
with FARQUHAR 





















MORE ACCURATE PLANTING 


Farquhar Iron Age Potato 
Planters, with exclusive 
Band-Way fertilizer place- 
ment, assure you greater 
accuracy and flexibility— 
greater yields—no matter 
what your acreage or soil 
condition. Self - aligning 
roller bearings provide 
lighter draft. Rigid con- 
struction assures. easier, 
more accurate planting. 





Farquhar Iron Age High Pressure Sprayers insure 
complete penetration, maximum coverage, lower 
spraying costs in every row-crop application. 
_ Ruggedly built for season-after-season use 
without breakdowns. 














MORE EFFICIENT DIGGING 4 


Field tests prove one man 
and the continuous ele- 
vator Farquhar Iron Age 
Potato Digger get more 
unbruised potatoes per acre 
at less cost! Hydraulic lift 
is controlled from tractor 
seat for quick, easy raising 
and lowering of frame. 
Both one and two row 
models operate in any soil, 
up or down hill, at conven- 
tional tractor speeds. 


e 


OU’LL always get a bigger 
yield of U. S. No. 1 potatoes 

at less cost when you plant, dig and 
spray the Iron Age way! See your 
nearest Farquhar Iron Age dealer... 
tell him how many acres you plant 
sioLi wagwmes cach season .. . he’ll be glad to give 

URE eee YOU complete information on the 


VA ee tam Farquhar model that suits your 
ee ACCT particular growing needs. 
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Z SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION g 
¥ A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 2228-F Duke-St., York, Pa. Freee a 
i You bet I want to make more potato profits. Please send me f . 7 a 
complete information on the following: po ep i 
i O Iron Age O Iron Age O Iron Age f Lip hen i a 
i Potato planters Sprayers Potato Diggers } B1RoV ACE : E 
Name. | 
i #910 06 © 0 0B w0!e 6/400 0,010, 010.5 a eejele ne 3 Gee 6h ei’ obi viaiels ere ele a eecwee a 
B . Address...... siafs clo: foleis\azeiaiel sreiatal Sots ici evsvate stageles era tieiscers Boeietare i 
a ROSS. OU Cele tesnce crt ait acme ays cake wth aes State i. Pr es i 
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' JOHN BACON COMPANY, 


Gasport, N. Y. : Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Grow Better Truck Crops 
with Armour’s 


(AA 
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Armour’s Big Crop* Fertilizers will make your truck 
crops thrive—produce larger yields of quality vegetables 
that keep, ship and sell better. That’s because Armour’s 
provides the plant food elements needed by truck crops 
for best growth and development. Balanced, free-flow- 
ing, the product of over fifty years’ scientific research 
and field experience—Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers 
are used by more farmers throughout the nation. See 
your friendly Armour Agent and order the analyses 
you need. DON’T WAIT FOR PLANTING TIME! 


Armour’s complete, 


Ta cy 
balanced plant food 


made especially for high-income crops. 


More plant food units 


Double-Strength 
per bag at lower cost 


per unit with Big Crop high analysis double- 
strength fertilizers and Big Crop 45% SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE. Save on handling, transporta- 
tion, storage. 


e 


*T.M. Reg. U, S. Pat. Off, 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 
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Analyzing the 


Apple Outlook 


By E. Stuart Hubbard 


President, New York State Horticultural Society 


VERY apple grower, I am sure, 

is puzzling and mulling over the 

present apple situation and 

what the future may promise. 
There are so many conflicting pertinent 
factors that the situation may well 
seem hopeless. 

Suppose we go back in history and 
see what hard times apple growers 
have had and what they did about it. 

My uncle, W. H. Hart, told me how, 
in the ’80s he had three bad years and 
almost failed. One year there was hail 
that completely ruined his apples and 
peaches. The next year frost completely 
wiped out all fruit but a few peaches 
in a high spot. The third year the crop 
was so huge and prices so low that 
there was no profit. They came three 
good years with fair crops, fair prices, 
and good returns from export ship- 
ments. 

Again, in the ’90s, 1896 saw the big- 
gest apple crop on record with prices 
of fifty cents a barrel in New York 
City. In 1897 the crop was off. In 1898 
I remember that nearly ail of the apple 
bloom in the East was frozen. Apples 
from the few sections that escaped sold 


for very high .prices. Even small,: 


crooked apples distorted with apple 
maggot paid well for picking and ship- 


ping. 
Depression Times 


By 1914 production caught up with 
consumption. Times were bad. There 
were long bread lines in the cities. We 
bought the best apples in Western 
Massachusetts for 75c per barrel for the 
fruit, and barely made a profit. Dur- 
ing the war few apples were exported. 


With the close of the war and the 
resumption of export, prices for apples 
rose to unheard-of heights. Then the 
recession came with lower prices for 
large crops. But frost cut the crop to 
a record low in 1921 and apple prices 
soared for those whose orchards es- 
caped the frost. 

During these times the labor and ma- 
terial costs of maintaining an orchard 
were low. If a crop failed one year, the 
next two or three crops carried it 
along. There were always some or- 
chards that proved to be marginal and 
uneconomic and were abandoned. 


Today’s Problems 


Today we find somewhat different 
conditions. To be sure, when there is a 
larger than average crop, prices drop 


below the cost of production for most 


orchards. Because of an unusual series 
of frost years, some low orchards have 
been proven unprofitable and have 
been abandoned. Others that have been 
kept going at a loss have shown no 
profit for this year’s crop and will be 
abandoned as similar orchards were in 
the past. 

We have been cutting such blocks for 
five years amounting to 12% of our 
acreage. Some of these trees were on 
dry spots, some in cold areas. Baldwins 
and Spies have proved to be unprofit- 
able and are being cut. It costs no 
more to remove the trees than to spray 
them for a year or to give a good 
pruning. The land makes fine pasture. 
If we leave the trees and do not spray 


them they menace adjoining orchards. 


There are a number of orchards in our 
(Continued on Page 23) 





Fertility Management 
In Northeast Orchards 


m™ OST commercial orchardists 
M who have: recognized the need 
of increased soil fertility in 
orchards have adopted some 

system of fertility management. In 
order that they may check their sys- 
tems with the opinions and findings of 
fruit experts, we are setting forth be- 
low recent recommendations made by 
outstanding authorities at several of 
the Northeast’s colleges of agriculture. 





Vermont Practices 

A good deal of importance is placed 
on soil acidity in orchards by Dr. Dale 
H. Sieling of Massachusetts and C. Ly- 
man Calahan, Vermont extension horti- 
culturist. Calahan says that application 
of liming materials, including mag- 
nesium and limestone, is believed to be 
of coming importance to area fruit 
growers. Other important practices the 
Vermonter enumerates are the use of 
potash and superphosphate and the 
practice of mulching with air-dried 
hay, straw, shavings or sawdust. He 
points out that with proper use of these 
materials the fruit grower can improve 
the soil condition, eventual tree growth 
and the fruit crop at a reasonable 
cost. 


Maine System 

Successful fertility management 
should supply an adequate supply of 
tree nutrients and, at the same time, 
maintain or increase the soil organic 
matter, according to M. F. Trevett and 
C. W. Hitz, Maine Crop Specialists. 
They say these conditions can be met 
most easily in the sod orchards of 
Maine by a system of balanced fertili- 
zation and tree mulching. Specifically, 
these authorities recommend: 

1. Maintain a hay or straw mulch 
under the trees six inches deep, or at 


f 


least deep enough to smother out most 
weeds and grasses. ' 

2. Hach year apply under each tree 
one-third pound of nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent per year of age of the tree. 

3. Annually apply 500 to 700 pounds 
of a 7-7-7 fertilizer between rows. 

4. Apply magnesium limestone to the 
orchard floor whenever the need is in- 
dicated by soil tests. 

5. Watch the trees for hunger signs. 
(A tree usually is hungry for nitrogen 
when it has off color or small leaves, 
or short terminal growth. Shriveling 
older leaves and yellowing between 
veins may indicate magnesium defi- 
ciency.) 


Borax in Connecticut 

Advice on the use of boron comes 
from Arthur C. Bobb, extension fruit 
specialist at Connecticut. He says or- 
chardists should check boron needs by 
soil testing, and then apply borax 
where needed in April every third year. 
The amount to apply is based on the 
diameter of the tree trunk a foot above 
ground: His recommendations per tree, 
for different diameters, are: Up to 2% 
inches, none; 3% inches, 2 ounces; 5 
inches, 4 ounces; 7 inches, 6 ounces; 10 
inches, 8 ounces; 14 inches, 8 to 12 
ounces; more than 14 inches, 12 to 16 
ounces. 


Massachusetts Acidity 

Dr. Sieling says, ‘Before the or- 
chardist uses fertilizer to increase pro- 
duction, it is necessary that he correct 
the acidity of extremely acid soils with 
dolomitic limestone or other neutraliz- 
ing materials.” He says that neutraliz- 
ing excessive soil acidity brings about 
the following: Increased supply of 
available calcium and magnesium if 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Your crops get a GOOD start 
with McCORM 
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A good seedbed for good seed is double assurance of a 
profitable harvest. In the complete McCormick line, 
you'll find just the right tools to suit your soil, your climate, 
and your crops. Each is available in sizes to match your 
tractor, assuring rock-bottom production costs. For top 
values in tillage tools, always see your International 
Harvester dealer first. 
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Twice the work in half the time. Make one trip do the work of two! All Now! Fingertip angling and de-angling with Farmall hydraulic Remote-Control 
McCormick disk harrows can be equipped with a special hitch to pull a second for popular McCormick tandem disk harrows, 5 to 10-foot widths. You set the 
tillage tool, such as this McCormick peg-tooth harrow. disk gangs at just the right angle, or straighten them, without stopping the tractor. 





Extra clearance is provided both above and below the tooth bars on McCormick Generous weight makes McCormick peg-tooth harrows exceptionally efficient in 
tractor spring-tooth harrows. Pivot mountings give tooth bars and teeth extra smashing clods, smoothing and firming the soil, or breaking heavy stalks. One 
self-cleaning action. Widths from 4 feet 6 inches, to 15 feet 9 inches. to 6 sections; open or closed end; rigid, flexible, or wood bar types. 
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FREE inrormation: 





Send coupon for full infor- 
mation about the McCor- 
mick tillage tools that will 
help you most. Check 
items on which you would 
like complete descriptive 
information. 


International Harvester Co. 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. AA, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send me free booklet on: 





C1 McCormick tillage tools; | am interested in: 














Seedbed in a hurry! Heavy-duty tandem disk har- Fast work on small farms. Four-foot tandem disk Focctae dneREmous lata pucker aud conpuvermed 
tow with cut-out disks cuts and mixes soil and harrow with 16-inch disks gives you big-farm qual- Bockrcoth hewn Bis Gud cabicerttce conieaiocs 
stubble, cover crops or trash. Once over makes a ity work with inexpensive, small-farm power such as PI cn a euincneniias 

| good seedbed for drilling small grains or grass. Farmall Cub tractor. Works 10 to 14 acres per day. 


CO] McCormick heavy-duty tillage tools; | am interested in: 























—— Offset disk harrows Pulverizers 
Squadron disk harrows Cultivators 
j : 3 ——Spring-tooth harrows Subsoilers 
pe 1 farm crop acres with tractor. 
: (make) (mode!) 
Name_____ bef 
For IH 5-Star Service... bet- Post Office Pee 








ter five ways for keeping farm 
machines new longer... see 
your IH dealer, 
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My !H dealer is___ freee os a 
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....e New Era in 
STILL HIGHER 


QUALITY HAY 


CURES FASTER AND 
MORE UNIFORMLY 


SAVES MORE NUTRIENTS, 
VITAMINS, MINERALS 


MAKES MORE MEAT 
AND MORE MILK 








SLICED FOR EASY WIRE-TIED FOR VENTILATED TO 


FEEDING BETTER HANDLING KEEP HAY RICHER @ These air tunnels let cooling, curing air circulate clear through the 
LOADING. SHIPPING FRESHER bale, end to end. They go right through the dense center of the bale, 


where air does the most good. Final curing in the bale is faster, more 
uniform. Hay is kept greener, softer, sweeter—retains more of its feeding 
values, saves grain and concentrates. 

For two years, one of the state agricultural colleges compared ventilated 
bales with ordinary bales. Tests included several lots and kinds of hay, 
also a variety of weather—some very poor for hay curing. Expert hay 
graders found that the ventilated bales averaged consistently higher in 
grade by official standards. 

The Case “NCM” Slicer-Baler for 1950 makes ventilated bales—and 
it’s the only baler that does. It’s the proved baler, already used by more 
farmers than any other. And remember—it’s the slicer-baler that costs a 
lot less to own. Avoid waiting on others—see your Case dealer about 
having a Slicer-Baler of your own. 





Case Trailer-Mower hooks up quickly to any Case Tractor Rake has four-bar reel for clean Their appetite proves that green, sweet hay, air- 
modern tractor, makes square turns without back- raking, geared slow to handle hay gently at cured in the bale as well as the windrow, is rich 
ing, takes 7-foot swath, cuts up to three acres an tractor speeds. Builds high, narrow, fluffy wind- in the feeding quality that pushes production 
hour. Case also builds mounted mowets. rows for fast, even air-curing with little exposure. with less need for grain and supplements. 


| PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD FOR FREE BOOKLETS | 
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. Mark machines that interest you; write in margin any others you : 
may need; mail to J. i Case Co., Dept. B-11, Racine, Wis : 

Ol Slicer- Baler [-] Heavy- {Duty Baler [7 Forage Harvester : 

[-] Tractor-Mower [-]} Light Power Baler [J] Forage Blower = 

~ [J Tractor Rake [| 3-Way Elevator [|] Hammer Mill = 
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Users say One-man with a modern gas-powered pertable saw can do as much in 
the woods as six men with three cross cut saws. Shown above felling a 29-inch 
tree on the Worcester County farm of Merrill Wheeler at Rutland, Mass., are Iver 
Freeman and Richard Dole. They’re using a 30-inch 2-man Timberhog chain saw 
manufactured by Reed-Prentice Corp., of Worcester. Timberhog has sizes from 
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An 536 Million 


fie p - 99 





By JIM HALL 


EVENTEEN million acres of farmer-owned woodlands in the North- 
east are growing up. 
Individually owned woods that just a few years ago were expected 
to yield little more than fuel and fence posts brought northeastern 
farmers almost 86 million dollars in 1947. 


The decline of virgin stands of timber has increased our dependence on 
small woodlots to a point where more and more owners recognize in them a 
substantial extra income. Today, with farmlands containing more than half of 
the commercial forest acreage in the country, farmers are becoming aware of 
the need for good forest management. They also are too well aware of the 
value of their timber to sell stumpage at some of the ridiculously low prices 
that professional timber operators were wont to offer a few years ago. 


The advent of modern in-the-woods equipment and techniques has lowered 
labor efforts and costs so that more farmers than ever are harvesting their 
own timber crops of cordwood, lumber and pulpwood. They are becoming 
their own lumberjacks during winter months when the main farming enter- 


20-inch to 36-inch with all lengths interchangeable. 





Briggs Tompkins, Pawling, N. Y., is pictured felling a 
tree on Governor Dewey’s Dutchess County farm with 
a one-man Precision bow saw that he says combines 
case of handling and safety in all woods operations. In 
addition to the bow saw, the Precision Equipment Co., 
Danbury, Conn., makes straight bar saws of 20, 26 
and 32-inch lengths, and an open end 22-inch saw 
especially for felling and bucking small timber. 


285; = 
The DO-100 engine of Henry Disston & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, powers several of their chain and bow models, 
from the 18-inch one-man to their 24 and 30-inch saws 
which are convertible to 2-man use by the addition 
of a helper-handle, Pictured above on a New Jersey 
farm is the 18-inch model for small timber and general 
farm cutting. The Disston Extra-Duty 2-man saw has 
a 12 h.p. engine and cutting capacities up to 7 feet. 


prise interferes the least with the woodlot operation. 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Most of the McCulloch chain saw models are 5 horse- 
power with 5 blade lengths running from +20 to 60 
inches. The one Bob Ereckson is limbing with in the 
above picture is their model 3-25 which means it has 
3 horsepower and weighs only 25 pounds complete 
with an 18-inch blade. Twenty-four and 30-inch blades 
and a 15-inch bow saw are interchangeable on the 
3-25. McCulloch saws are manufactured in Los Angeles. 





The Andrews brothers, Willis C. and James, start a 
cut to fell a tree on their farm north of Machias in 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., with a 30-inch Hornet H-4 
Saw. The Hornet saws, assembled. and distributed by 
the Tubesing Equipment Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., come 
mM many sizes. The one-man models range from 16 
to 30 inches, and cutting attachments for the two-man 
jobs are from 24 to 60 inches long. 


The sale and use of portable chain saws have almost 
reached the spectacular stage in the past few years. 
When a recent strike threatened distribution of their 
Woodboss one-man chain saws in the Northeast, 
the Power Machinery Company, New Canaan, Conn., 
had 300 saws flown from Vancouver, Canada, to Con- 
necticut. Picture shows plane being loaded with 14, 
20 and 26-inch Woodboss 4 h.p. models. 


Chain saws are the newest addition to the Homelite 
“carryable’” products manufactured at Port Chester, 
N. Y. One engine powers all models, including one-man 
saws with blades from 14 to 27 inches, their 59-pound 
one-man bow saw, and their two-man 32-inch model. 
Chain blades can be switched quickly from vertical to 
horizontal cutting. Shown is the 27-inch one-man model 
felling a tree on the Reid Estate at Harrison, N. Y¥. 
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WITH A 


Hlarrig No. 28 
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NE-THIRD of all the horsepower 

you use is needed for plowing. 

That’s why it is so important to get 

a light draft plow. The right plow 

is important for another reason. 

Good plowing is the first step in 
making a good crop. 

So take a good look at the Massey- 
Harris No. 28... compare it with 
other plows. It is packed with all 
the “know-how” of more than 100 
years of fine plow building. 

With its exclusive Double “ 
Frame the No. 28 stands up to 


759 


tough soils that twist less sturdy 


plows out of alignment. 

Constant clearance lift raises bot- 
toms to the same high position re- 
gardless of plowing depth — saves 


Moke ita Mossey Mars 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. B-8 
Please send me FREE catalog describing Massey-Harris Plows i 









_ and a copy of the Buyer's 
Name....covcserescees 


Town... 


eeeseorese 


Plow 
faster 


time at the end lands. 

Cone-type wheel bearings, chilled 
to extra hardness, easily adjusted 
for wear, keep the wheels always 
running true. 

Teamed up with your Massey- 
Harris Tractor — or any tractor — 
the No. 28 Plow will do more and 
better plowing, for a longer time, 
and at lower cost. Your Massey- 
Harris dealer can show you why. 
In 2, 3, 4, and 5-bottom sizes. Sim- 
ilar to the No. 28, but without con- 
stant clearance lift, is the two-bot- 
tom No. 27. 

Send coupon for a copy of the 
Massey-Harris Buyers Guide which 
describes the full line of Massey- 
Harris Quality Farm Equipment. 
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| HARRIS SEED 


© Delicious to Eat, Easy to Grow 


People who appreciate really good food are apt to get ecstatic 
about this new winter squash with its nutty flavor and fine 
textured dry sweet flesh which is a bright yellow color. 

In addition to these qualities, we like to point out the neck 
of solid meat with no seeds; 


squash vine borer. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


31 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


een wine eee —-—]9 50 CATALOG now ready 





n its convenient ‘‘family’’ size; its 
ing qualities, and the resistance of the vines to the 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 
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‘GROWING PEAS 
for the Cauniug factory 


By C. B. RAYMOND 
New-York State College of Agriculture 


HE growing of peas for pro- 

cessors in New York State 
shows relatively little change 
in acreage over the past 
twenty years. This past sea- 
son growers had over 30,000 acres under 
contract, compared with a ten-year av- 
erage, including the war period, of 
35,000. It seems rather unusual that 
New York State, right here at the 
front door of the greatest market in 
the world, should be producing approxi- 
mately 8% of the total peas for proces- 
sing, while the production of fresh peas 
for market has continually declined to 
only slightly over 2,000 acres, which is 
about half of the average acreage ten 
years ago. 

The average yield of all peas for 
processing in this state for the ten year 
period ending in ’47 was, according to 
government reports, slightly over 1,700 
pounds an acre. This is approximately 
a hundred pounds an acre better than 
the long term average back in the 
early thirties and is only about 10% 
below the average of the entire United 
States. 

Most years there are over thirty 
firms processing peas at more than 
forty plants from the Mohawk Valley 
west to the Pennsylvania line. About 
a third of the so-called canning plants 
are quick freezing the peas and several 
are packing peas as baby food. In re- 
cent years, the more rapid highway 
transportation has enabled processors 
to extend the “acreage farther from 
their factories, and much of this change 
has gone into the higher elevations, 
particularly where soils are well 
drained. 


Little Hand Work 


Peas for processing are grown and 
harvested with probably less hand labor 
than any other cash crop in-this state. 
The man-labor requirements to grow 
an acre of peas have always been 
small, but even this has been greatly 
reduced in the last five years by de- 
velopment of harvesting and loading 
machinery. Records on several farms 
in 1948, when there was a big crop, 
showed that these growers only used 
an, average of twelve hours of man 
labor an acre, with the highest only 
twenty-nine hours. Since warm wea- 
ther, especially hot, dry weather, causes 
peas to change rapidly from immature 
to a too old stage, the harvest is a 
“must” order of business, once the pro- 
cessor advises they are ready. Loading 
and harvesting machines have speeded 
up this operation and are a big help 
toward improving the quality. The 
packs of New York State processors 
have always been primarily of top 
quality. 


Yields and Returns 


Since peas for the processors are 
grown on a fixed contracted price and 
the labor expenditure is small, the one 
major factor for satisfactory returns is 
the ability to get a high yield of good 
quality peas. While the net returns per 
acre for processing peas do not reach 
the high figures of many other cash 
crops when one is fortunate enough to 
hit the best markets, neither do they 
show the risks of much loss. The re- 
turns per hour of labor on the other 
hand are often as good as for most of 
the cash crops in this state. On the 
cost account farms that grew peas dur- 
ing the years from ‘44 to ‘48, the net 
returns per acre varied from twenty- 
one to ninety-one dollars, or, if con- 
sidered on the basis of hours of labor, 
the return was from $1.18 to $4.04 an 
hour. 





Besides the possible cash returns, 
there are other very favorable consid- 
erations in the growing of processing 
peas. In the first place, they are an 
excellent crop with which to seed al- 
falfa or other meadow or pasture seed- 
ings. They are a soil improving crop, 
leaving the land richer in nitrogen. 
This practically always shows up in the 
beneficial effect on the crop to follow. 
In the early sections of the state, many 
growers are able to grow another cash 
crop the same year after the early 
varieties. Then, too, pea vines are prac- 
tically always made into silage which 
has a slightly higher protein content 
than most other silages. 


Varieties 


All processors choose the varieties 
they wish to pack and they supply the 
seed to the grower. The varieties used 
depend partly on the trade and partly 
on the suitability of the soil and climate 
of the region. More than a dozen va- 
rieties are commonly grown. Those for 
commercial freezing are all of the gar- 
den type, which have a dark green 
seed color, while most of them for can- 
ning are the lighter colored seed. 
Thomas Laxton and Alderman are the 


- principal varieties for freezing, but the 


latter is being displaced by new vari- 
eties that do not grow so large. There 
are many more varieties for canning, 
with Surprise and Perfection probably 


leading the list, but with considerable | 


acreage made up of Canner King, 
Chief, Pride, Bonneville and others. 


Many of the processors have coopera- 
ted with the State and County Exten- 
sion Service in the study of cultural 
conditions of the fields growing the 
pest crops for four years. Included in 
this study were only those fields that 
produced more than an average of 1,700 
pounds of peas of top quality as mea- 
sured by an electrically powered ma- 
chine called a Tenderometer. Over 1,700 
fields of these good crops have been 
recorded during ‘the four years, and 
the growers have reported the cultural 
practices to give some of the most 
valuable information available on con- 
ditions favoring the best pea crops. 
Only one grower, Mr. H. D. Forward, 
Jr., of Camillus, Onondaga County, 
qualified for the Honor Crop classifica- 
tion each of the-four years. Fifteen 
other growers qualified three of the 
four years. Peculiarly enough, seven of 
these are in Onondaga County, three 
each in Ontario and Genesee, and one 
each in Livingston and Monroe. Best 
crops each year were well distributed 
throughout much of the area’ covered 
by the survey. A study of these records 
each year has continually indicated the 
importance of certain conditions as in- 
fluencing the yield of peas. 


Soils 


Probably © more important than all 
else is the question of good drainage 
and uniform soil conditions. Good 


‘drainage for peas probably means more 


than for any other crop, partially be- 
cause they are started so early in the 
spring. At a time when the sub-soil 
and the ‘drains are already liberally 
supplied with water, rains are more 
frequent and evaporation is slower. 
Uniformity of soil conditions is ,more 
important with peas than any other 
crop grown in this state because the 
peas are harvested all at one time, and 
if the quality is to be good they must 
be taken when the more advanced are 
ready. Having the soil in a high state 
of fertility either by use of a good ro- 
tation including a legume sod, or by 
(Continved on Page 34) 
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THIS YEAR... SEE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW FAST CHICKS GROW ON THIS 
AMAZING NEW FEED. 


‘RALSTON 
PURINA 
COMPANY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Don’t let ‘Cocci” lower your profits 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY announces 


See your Purina Dealer on how to use if 
& 
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The Gravity 
which Pulls 
Upward 


Ww hy does. the ball come down 
when I throw it up, Daddy?” asks the 
little boy of his father. 


**That’s the law of gravity,” is the pat 
answer given him... 





Throw a ball up and it comes down. 
Drop a penny from your pocket and 
it hits the floor. This we all recognize 
as gravity at work—a law as change- 


less as time. 
BSEERE 


Isaac Newton discovered the law of 
gravity which pulls things down,,but 
all through the ages men and women 
have been discovering a law which 
pulls people up. We can pull ourselves 
upward . . . past our present level to 
greater heights. We can hitch on to-a 
higher star. 


Lincoln discovered within himself that 
power which pulled him out of his log 
cabin into the Man of the Ages. Some 
people never discover the law that pulls 
up. But those who do, find that neither 
environment, nor poverty, nor lack of 
formal education, nor geography can 
Keep them down. 
Saneae 


The Way Up is the same today as it 
has been for thousands of years . . . 
rugged and rough. The Way Up is 
only for those willing to pay the price. 


The Way Up challenges us to defy the 
law of gravity and lift ourselves “‘by 
our bootstraps.” The Way Up takes 
us from mediocrity to excellence, from 
scowls to smiles, from sorrow to joy. 


The Way Up makes a man willing to 
run risks, choose adventure. It makes 
a dreamer a hard worker, a man of 
purpose. 

It’s the power within that makes each 
trial, each failure, each heartache a 
steppingstone to climb, climb, CLIMB. 
It makes Longfellow’s verse a_ real 
part of us: 


“The heights of great men reached 
and kept 


Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


I’m dead sure that each one of us has 
within ourself the power to be much 
greater than we are. The important 
thing is to discover it and use it to 
PULL UPWARD ©... always 
UPWARD. 


Daringly, 


WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri é 


es IS OUR YEARLY REPORT to 
our friends—and business associ- 
ates—on America’s farms and 
ranches. 


It tells you how much business 
Swift & Company did during 1949 
... what we took in from the sale 
of our products... how much we 
paid out for our raw materials, 
and all the many costs of doing business 
. . and what was left over to plow back 
into the business, and to pay to the 64,000 
shareholders who own our company. 
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| You and we are both in the livestock-meat business 


And we both know mighty well that big sales don’t mean big earnings. There’s a whale of a dif- 


ference between gross and net. Here are some of the things which make that difference: Swift operates in a large and highly com- 


petitive industry . . . an industry which pro- 














WE BOTH BUY RAW MATERIALS 


> : . 1 Uf, Pn OU 
There’s your breeding stock and feeding stock... raw 1, SiG 


materials without which you can’t do business. We, too, 
buy raw materials. Hogs, lambs, cattle and calves; dairy 4 
and poultry products; cottonseed, peanuts and soybeans. ~ 
Our purchase of agricultural products takes by far the 
greatest part of the dollars we receive from sales. : 


WE BOTH BUY NECESSARY SUPPLIES ee 
Ny fHWMPOT, AOELLG: 
You’ve got to have fertilizer, seed, grass, hay and grain, a GPO a PA 
hundred and one things... The supplies we buy including & Te] te 
salt, boxes, barrels, shipping cartons, thousands of items, “noble 
cost another 4.5 cents per dollar of business done. 


' WE BOTH PAY WAGES 


You pay your hired hands; veterinarian and other fees; 
costs of haying or other contracted jobs; the living costs of 
the members of your family who work on the place... Like- 
wise wages and salaries take a big bite out of our sales dol- 
lar. We paid 75,000 employes $237,519,974 last year... 
17 times as much as paid to our 64,000 shareholders. 


WE BOTH PAY TAXES 
You pay real estate, property, income, excise and other 
taxes. We pay taxes too... in every state in the Union and 
in hundreds of counties and municipalities . . . Taxes must 
be deducted before we, or you, can show any net profit. 
Last year our taxes totaled $31,042,994. 


WE BOTH MEET TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


There’s gasoline for your car and truck; fuel for your trac- 















— tor; tires, repairs. Transportation costs you money every ~=& 





-f¢ time you make a pickup or deliver products to market. 
Last year transportation by railand motor cost us $50,078,- 
225. That’s part of the expense of moving food from where 
it is raised to where it’s to be eaten. 


WE BOTH CARRY INSURANCE, ETC. 


You have lots of “‘incidental’’ expenses . . , telephone, elec- 
tric light, heating, insurance policies, maybe some interest. 
Depreciation, too. We have all those, plus the cost of re- 
search to develop new by-product uses; of laboratories and 
test kitchens: of merchandising aids to help retailers sell 
more meat... You know how those incidentals add up! In 
1949 ours added up to $61,737,271 —2.8 cents out of the 
average dollar of sales. 


[F WE WORK HARD AND MANAGE WELL, 
WE BOTH MAKE SOME PROFIT 


Some people don’t know or don’t stop to think about all 
those expenses. Seeing only the big figure of gross sales, 
they say, ‘““What profitable businesses ranching, farming 
(and meat packing) are!” They don’t stop to think that 
most of what comes in goes right out again. In our case 
about 99¢ of the dollar went out to other people or busi- 
nesses... leaving us 1.2¢ as earnings, a total of $25,826,129. 
Of this, the shareholders, who invested their savings in 
Swift & Company, received .6 of one cent as dividends. 


AND, WE BOTH PLOW BACK SOMETHING INTO OUR BUSINESS 


You can’t afford to stand still. Neither can we. You re-in- 
vest part of your “profit”’ in new buildings, new machinery, 
etc., to keep your operation on a sound, efficient basis. We 
follow exactly the same prudent business practice. This 
* vear,.6 of one cent is being retained in the business for = 
future needs. 














vides a nationwide market for livestock, and 
supplies a nationwide demand for meat 
products, at a very low cost. 


One pair of facts will prob- 
ably interest you more than 
most others. Namely, out of 
each 1949 dollar that we took 
in from the sale of Swift 
products, we paid out just 
about 99 cents. And of that W™- B. Traynor 
99 cents paid out, 77.1 cents went to you 
farmers and ranchers in payment for the 
meat animals, poultry, eggs, cream, oil seeds 
and other agricultural products you sold us. 





We print this report to agricultural people 
because there is such a close interest be- 
tween us. You and we deal together every 
working day of the year. You get a large 
part of your yearly income from what you 
sell to meat packers—Swift and others. And 
it’s from you that we get the raw materials 
of our business. . 


Here are the main facts about our business 


during 1949. a 
ae 


; Vice President & T'reasurer 
Swift & Company 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT SWIFT’S 
BUSINESS IN 1949 


$2,213,160,242 

$25,826,129 
Here’s how our average sales dollar was spent: 
For Livestock & Other Agricultural 


Our Total Sales were 
Our Net Earnings were 


Products Tae 
For Employes’ Wages & Salaries 10.7¢ 
For Supplies " 4.5¢ 
For Transportation 2.3¢ 
For Taxes 1.4¢ 
For Other Business Expenses 2.8¢ 


Total spent out of each average dollar 98.84 
Remaining as Earnings for Swift: 
—to shareholders as dividends 0.6¢ 
—retained in the business for 


future needs 0.6¢ 1.2¢ 
TOTAL 100.0¢ 





Swift & Company 


- UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINGIS 


Nutrition is our business — and yours 
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The Good ad Bad Points 
of PEN STABLING 


AIRYMEN have long argued 
over the relative merits and 
demerits of the stanchion 
system versus the loose- 
housing system in dairy cat- 

tle management. Many of the argu- 


_ ments for and against the two systems 


could not be based on actual facts and 
figures. Comparative tests had not 
been made. 


During and immediately following 
the war, dairymen, finding labor, feed, 
equipment, etc., much costlier than ever 
before, began requesting information 
on ways and means of lowering produc- 
tion costs and upping management ef- 
ficiency. : 

In line with these requests the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin set up compara- 
tive tests to check the performance of 
a herd of dairy cows housed in an insu- 
lated stanchion barn with a herd hous- 
ed in an open, cold, loose-run barn. A 
small milking parlor was used in con- 
junction with the loose housing sys- 
tem. The comparative results of the 
twe herds during the past three years 
are shown in the following table. Most 
of the comparisons are on the basis of 
the conditions in the stanchion barn 
being 100 per cent. 


Stanchion Loose-run 
Barn Barn 









i. Temperature (29.04°F out- 

Side) ects, Ce eee ee 9 50.025.P- 37.13°F 
2. Humidity (72.95% outside) 82.02% 78.04% 
3, Manure Pack Temperature- 

av. 3” from surface ............ i 84.330 F 
4. Stall Barn Floor Tempera- 

ture-avervage sss So ee §7.7° F 
§. Labor Comparisons . . 

A Actual summary of each 
time study 0.0... - 100.0% 82.0% 
B Actual time for clean- 
ing loose-run barn foaf- 
ing area, mechanically 100.0% 83.7% 
C Actual time for cleaning 
loose-run barn loafing 
area by hand ................ 100.0% 91.9% 
6. Feed Consumed (Cow-~glay 
basis) ~ . 
A Silage ............ ss 100.0% 104.18% 
B Hay Ea Rea tes 100.0% 103.65%_ 
C Concentrates ...... 100.0% 100.75% 
D Total digestible 
Tents foxes! $v 100.0% 102.83% 
7. Bacterial Counts 
A Arithmetic average on 
pooled raw milk ............ 5,724 8,364 
B Arithmetic average- 
counts on’ pasteurized 
samples of pooled milk 177 135 
8. Bedding (Cow-day basis) 100.0% 166.33% 
9. Milk Production (4% fat ; 
Dasishee sei ce ae a ee : 
A t - i 
On a total cow-day basis 99,49 31.32 


Pounds per day ............ 
Per cent fat cece... 3.55 3.66 


Per cent of stanchion & 

barn recotd ...cceese _ 100.0% 106.46 
B On a milking cow basis 

Pounds per day .............. 34.60 35.74 

Per cent of stanchion 

DARD ROCORG iy <oacssccceee _ 100.0% 103.29 
© Pounds nutrients per 

ound milk (4% - e 

Goan NK C7 Poor 96-60% 
D Cost per pound = milk 

(4%) produced with 

conc. at $60; hay at 

$20; silage at 3 hay 

COSC th ee a 100.0% 96.11% 

10. Cow Weights-Av. gain per 
cow per test period .............. 6 Ibs. 34 Ibs. 
it. Calves 

A Gain per calf per day..... 100.0% 88.14% 
B Lbs. nutrients consumed 

none Ihee gating oe 100.0% 85.71% 
C Lbs. bedding per calf 

Gaye ene et Pees, 100.0% 73.39% 


Advantages of Loose-Run 
Barn 

Less humidity in barn. 

Less labor required to handle same 
number of cows. 

Feed consumption per cow was in- 
creased on both grain and roughages. 

Increase in milk production — both 
on a total cow-day basis and on a 
milking cow basis. Increase in produc- 
tion probably due to increase in feed 
consumption. 

Apparent increase in feed efficiency 
—took less pounds of feed to produce 
& pound of milk. 

Less feed cost per pound of milk 
produced. 


Disadvantages of 
Loose-Run Barn 
Bacterial count on raw milk was 
higher. (New York data, however, 
shows that cleaner milk can be pro- 
duced in a loose-housing setup.) : 
Requires more bedding—actually an 
PS 


advantage because the increase in 
amount of manure saved will have 
more value than cost of the increased 
amount of straw. 

Other advantages of the loose-hous- 
ing or loafing barns not shown in the 
table include: (1) general improvement 
in herd health—less udder injuries; less 
sore and swollen knees and hocks. 
(2) the building cost of a loafing barn 
is much less than that of conventional 
dairy barns—whether building a new 
barn or converting existing buildings, 
and (3) the loose-housing system is 
flexible. The number of cows can be 
increased without any great expense. 
It affords the greatest possible fire 
safety for the herd. 


Adapting to the System 


Here are some brief suggestions by 
the University of Wisconsin for dairy- 
men who are interested in adapting 
their buildings for a loose-housing sys- 
tem. Such a system is usually thought 
of in terms of 4 separate units—the 
milking parlor, an open air barnyard, 
the feeding area, and the bedding area. 
On most farms the latter two are com- 
bined into one building called the loaf- 
ing barn. ; 

The loafing barn should be large 
enough to allow a minimum of 80-90 
square feet per cow. Be sure the loaf- 
ing area is extra large to allow for 
future herd expansions. Keep the ceil- 
ings at least 9 to 10 feet high to permit 
use of a power manure loader. Door- 
ways Should be at least 10 feet wide 
and conveniently placed to help aid 


in barn cleaning. 


Keep the feeding area and the bed- 
ding area separated as much as pos- 
sible to prevent excessive trampling of 
the bedded area. Hay, silage, and bed- 
ding should be conveniently located 
where it will be needed. 

Use the open door policy between 
loafing barn and open barn lot. This 
will provide all the ventilation neces- 
sary and will likewise help lower the 
humidity of the barn. 

The barn lot should be paved, at 
least the most-used portions. Allow 
100 square feet per cow. For areas not 
paved, a well packed base of crushed 
stone or other material will be satis- 
factory. Drainage for this lot is impor- 
tant—a fall of one foot in 100 feet is 
adequate. Drainage should be away 
from the buildings. Where possible, it 
is best to have the barn lot protected 
from the north and west. 

The milking parlor should be located 
as near the loafing barn as possible and 
on a well drained site. Use of an ele- 
vated stall arrangement will enable the 
operator to handle more cows in less 
time than the old conventional stanch- 
ion type parlor. It will eliminate stoop- 
ing and squatting to put on milkers. 


—Permission to use facts in this article by 
University of Wisconsin and Doane Agricul- 
tural Service of St. Louis. 


f — A.A. — 
CORN WITHOUT TASSELS 
At the Mt. Carmel Experimental 


Farm in Connecticut this past year, 
visitors saw a field in which hybrid 
corn was grown without any detassel- 
ing. This was made possible by the de- 
velopment of corn which’ produces no 
pollen. This development could well 
revolutionize the production of hybrid 


‘corn and considerably lessen the cost 


of its production. 

This new type of corn which produc- 
es no pollen is due to something which 
plant breeders call a “pollen sterile” 
characteristic. This characteristic was 
originally discovered in some corn 
growing in Texas; and while this vari- 
ety was of little or no value, it was 
used in corn breeding until the ‘pollen 
sterile” factor was bred inte varieties 
used in developing hybrids. 












SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM 
PUMP 


—never requires 
oiling, direct- 
connected to 
motor; 110 v. 
operation 








The New De Laval Speedette Milker Will 


Save Time and Money For You, Too! 


In every part of the country dairymen with 
herds of 10 cows or less are now milking bet- 
ter and faster and saving valuable time and 
labor with the new De Laval Speedette Milker. 

The new De Laval Sterling Speedette Milker 
was designed for you—if you milk 10 cows or 
less. It is low in price, inexpensive to install, 


built for many years of low cost, trouble-. 


free operation and top milking performance 
—the labor-saver, time-saver and profit-maker 
never before available to the small herd 
owner. Why put up with the drudgery of hand 
milking just because’ your herd is small? You 
don't have to do it. Call your De Laval Dealer 
today and ask to see the new Speedette. 





aE Pa., says: “Several 
of my heavy producing cows were slow with 
hand milking and now milk out much faster 
with my De Laval Speedette. It’s a great time 
and labor saver for the smaller dairyman.” 








THE DE LAVAL SEPA 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 






Name. 


NEW STANDARD DE LAVAL 
STERLING SPEEDWAY UNIT 


—for best milking, easiest cleaning, 
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INSTALLATION 
AND FITTINGS 


—dquicker and 
cheaper to 
install; easier 
to use 
































long life 














FASTER MILKING _ 
Henry Finke, Jr., Navasota, 
Texas, reports that with his 
new De Laval Speedette 
milks 11 cows in 40 mi 
utes, His wife and he, mil 
ing by hand, formerly re- 

quired one hour and 30 

minutes. Cows “taok’ 

the Speedette at onc 










DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY 
FOOD FREEZERS 





‘For better food preservation 


and better farm living. Im- 
proved table fare at lower cost, 
Beautiful in appearance — de- 
pendable and economical. Made 
in 8, 16%2 and 35 cu. ft. sizes. 


je ee ee ee ee 


The De Laval Separator Company, Dept. C-23 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. i 


Please send me printed matfer on: 
0 The New De Laval Sterling Speedette Milker i 
DD The New De Laval Speedway Food Freezer i 


State_ 
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Popular new 30” Light Convertible can be 
used either as a one or two man unit. 


@ 
4 
You can cut ’em close to the 
ground. Buck and limb ’em where 
they fall. It’s double-quick and 
easy to cut firewood, pulpwood, 
fence-posts, mine props, sawmill 
logs . . . to clear land with a 
Disston Chain Saw. 


There is a type of saw to fit your 
work. You’ll get power to spare 
from the sturdy Mercury engine. 
Thousands of farm users say the 
Disston Chain Saw is right... 
_ saves time and work .. . earns 
extra money. You’ll agree when 
your Disston Chain Saw Dealer 
demonstrates. See him. 


HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, INC. 


224 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


fn Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., 
Toronto 3, Ont. —~ 








LISSTON 


CHAIN SAWS 


TURN THAT 
WOOD 
Re 


NEW LOW PRICES 
For DO-100 Units 





DISSTON 1 or 2-MAN } 
30’ LIGHT CONVERTIBLE $332.00 


HELPER HANDLE 
for 24'’ and 30°’ 








DISSTON 1-MAN. 
Non-Pinch , 
BOW SAW $323.00 






DISSTON 
1-MAN SAW 


18 $299.50 24” $304.5 





For Contract Farmers—Heavy Work—Large Trees 


EXTRA-DUTY 2-MAN DISSTON CHAIN SAW 
provides 2’ to 7’ cutting capacity, easily 


_ handled by the husky 12 hp Mercury engine. 


Enjoy radiant sunny warmth 


with a UTICA Heating System 


Prepare for cold, biting, frosty days and nights this year and 
many years to come... install a new and modern UTICA 
Heating System for dependable, economical heat. Whatever 
the weather you'll get healthful radiator heat and efficient 


operation! 


UTICA Heating Systems for Steam or Hot Water 


Choose hot water or steam. 
Choose oil or coal. There’s 
a UTICA RADIATOR 
Heating System exactly the 
right. size to meet your re- 
quirements. Mail the cou- 
pon now for your FREE 
heating estimate — no obli- 





g Sat ® gation. 
Utica Radiators 





Red Square Boilers 


UTICA RADIATOR CORPORATION . 
UTICA 2, NEW YORK 






ge ee eee a 
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UTICA RADIATOR CORPORATION 1 
2205 Dwyer Avenue @ Utica 2, New York 


Sirs: Please have your nearest dealer givemea If 
FREE heating estimate without any obligation. j 


INT ATTN Gs os lave ciale cies inisiolelt\s\eisloiwle(s sais ele slarame aviators ssit sinieeleaiaie 


Address ...:..0<c0ce+e ssc cecescneseseseseseacsenccessace eee 
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HERE have been many changes in 

Long Island farming in the past 
few years. First, the growth of cities 
made much of the land so valuable 
that many had to figure higher-profit- 
per-acre crops. Then along came gold- 
en nematode to take thousands of Nas- 
sau County acres out of potato produc- 
tion. Then came price supports follow- 
ed by acreage controls that now are 
becoming serious—especially to the 
man with small acreage and the man 
with huge machinery investment for 
large output. Long Island fruit and 
vegetable growers built up marvelously 


productive irrigated farms and then — 


bumped into water problems and the 
five-day market week. 


What is the most profitable use to 
make of land taken out of potato pro- 
duction? Will every farm eventually be 
irrigated? Will city growth increase 
assessment values to where taxes will 
be too high for ordinary farm activi- 


ties? Or will it make the remaining: 


farm land more. valuable than ever for 
crops? 

Below are the opinions of three men. 
We'd like’ to hear what other Long 
Island men think about the future of 
Long Island farming. Send your ideas 
to Jim Hall, American Agriculturist, 
Ithaca, N. Y. We will print letters as 
space permits. 


Potato Grower 


Everett C. Foster of Foster Brothers 
200 acre potato farm at Sagaponack 
says: ‘ 

“Many farmers are trying to find the 
answer to what use we shall make of 
land taken out of potato production. 
Perhaps as much as 5% of the land 
now used for potatoes should be taken 
out of potato production because it is 
not suited toe that crop. There. are a 
few crops that a farmer might substi- 
tute up to 2 or 3 acres, but there seems 
none that we can grow in large 
quantity. 

“We do not produce milk enough 
for local consumption, especially in 
summer, so perhaps some farms should 
change over to dairying. 


“Irrigation will increase some but not . 


to more than 60% of the farms, and 
the increase will be especially slow if 
we have more government control on 
potatoes with a resulting decrease in 
income per farm. 

“Because of high taxes, many farm 
crops are not profitable to raise here. 
This year most farmers will plant po- 
tatoes on their best land and soil- 
building crops on their surplus acres. 


“Whether we have government con- 
trols or not, it will be several years be- 
fore the potato grower will be able to 
consider that his business is on a sound 
basis. In this section we believe that 
this adjustment will come sooner if the 
government abandons all controls and 
subsidy payments.” 


Broiler Raiser 


Edward G. Fry, who has a 24,000 
capacity broiler farm on Phelps Lane 
near Babylon, has these ideas: 


“Due to zoning restrictions, high 
taxes and land values, livestock is on 
its way out fast in Nassau County and, 
even in the Eastern end of the Island, 
only those who specialize with road- 
side stands and retail routes will be 
able to survive. In the past ten years 
a terrific amount of building’ has been 
going on and is still going on. With so 
many people coming to the Island, in- 
dustry must come and I believe that 


villages, recognizing this, are trying to 
make it attractive for industry to 
locate here. This means higher taxes 
and zoning restrictions and higher land 
values. 

“These mean much more intensive 
farming, with the greatest efficiency 
and crops of high cash value. I also 
believe a new and improved localized 
marketing system must be set up 
along with advertising and process- 
ing organizations and plants. We on 
Long Island have the greatest market 
at our door but we must learn to use 
it to better advantage. 


“The small man on the Island can 
only survive by retailing an intensively 
quality-grown product. The large pro- 
ducer must also strive for quality, top 
efficiency, and much greater profici- 
ency in marketing. 

“T do not believe irrigation will ma- 
terially harm our water supply, because 
our soil is mainly sandy and much will 
seep back to the supply quickly. I be- 
lieve in the next ten years the poultry 
industry (especially broilers) will in- 
crease considerably while other farm- 
ing diminishes. We have the climate, 
soil, markets, and a few individuals 
and at least two feed companies in- 
terested and anxious to make this a 
little Del-Mar-Va. 

“T believe Long Island holds a pros- 
perous future for the efficient, intensive, 
and quality conscious farmers who are 
progressive and market conscious. The 
small farmer can only survive by re- 
tailing.” 6 


The Small Operator 


Mr. Fry’s statements might contain 
the answer to the opinion of one of 
the Island’s real small operators, Frank 
Altamore, who is raising some poultry 
and vegetables on three acres at Hunt- 
ington. The best bet, according to 
Frank, is “to sell out for building lots 
because the increase in future assess- 
ments and taxes will be too high for 
the ordinary faym to support.” 


What are your ideas on the future 
of Long Island farming? 








A. A. Staff Photo. 
One of the busiest part-time farmers 
we've met in a long time is Earl E. Dan- 
iels of Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
Earl is «a regular mail carrier but finds 
time to care for 12 milk cows and, with 
his sen, does a lot of tractor work for 
neighbors. Earl makes good use of both 
rye and sudan grass to round out a full 
pasture program for 12 cows on only 13 
acres. 











Meet America’s 
Top Values 


Meet Chevrolet's Most 
Powerful Trucks 








They’re tops. Tops in payloads, performance, popularity, 
and low price—that’s what makes Chevrolet PeL trucks 


America’s top values. They’re advance-designed to put. 
them far ahead in features, and they are the most 


powerful Chevrolet trucks ever built! 


On the farm, in the fields, on the highway—these P-L 
trucks take the toughest loads, the roughest roads. 
They cost you less to buy, less to run, less to main- 
tain. They are America’s top values because in every 


way Chevrolet P-L trucks are real leaders. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation| DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


All these PLus features: two GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: 
Master—to give you greater Rower per gallon, lower cost per load ° 
DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement. 
5 times more durable than spiral bevel type ° 
ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the "Cab that Breathes” . 


mileage . 


“Rayladd leaders lerformanes: Lexidars Pspulaniy Pes dirk fice 


Far Ahead with low operating costs per 
ton per mile. The rugged construction and 
all-around economy of Chevrolet Pel 
trucks cut running and repair costs—let 
you deliver the goods with real reductions 
in cost per ton per mile. 


\ 
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Far Ahead on the hills or on the straight- 
away. The new Chevrolet Pel trucks give 
you high pulling power over a wide range 
of usable road speeds—and on the 
straightaway, high acceleration to cut 
down total trip time. 


Far Ahead with more truck users by a 
choice of 2 to 1. Official truck registration 
figures for 1949 show Chevrolet trucks 
preferred over the next two makes com- 
bined—proof of the owner satisfaction 
they earn through the years, 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


the new 105-h.p. Load-Master and the improved 92-h.p. Thrift- 
THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration response e 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting ° 
DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for complete driver control 3 
BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling 


HYPOID REAR AXLES— 


WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased fire 
UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built. 


* * 


eaders 








Far Ahead with the lowest prices in entire 
truck field. The Chevrolet truck line is the 
very lowest-priced line in the fileld—~saves 
on initial cost. What's more, PeL trucks 
give owners dollar and cents savings in 
maintenance and operation, 


We dairy farmers talk a lot, and worry a lot, zout 
milk that is in excess of fluid requirements. 
Production is rising steadily: Consumption is falling off. The problem looks 
unbeatable. But is it, really? Why can’t we do what other business men do when 
they have a lot of goods to sell . . . just go out and work harder in order to sell 
more goods to more people. 


The answer is that we can do just that. Farmers in other milksheds have 
been doing it for a long time. With higher prices than ours, and with fewer 


people to sell to, they have rolled up bigger sales increases, and have suffered © 


smaller declines in consumption, than we have. 


Connecticut Up 51% 


Take the state of Connecticut, for example. For nearly 30 years, dairy 
farmers there have been plugging away, telling consumers how necessary milk 
is from a health standpoint, how much value it gives for the money spent, and 
how tasty milk products are in preparing meals. The result: Connecticut showed 
an increase of 51% in fluid milk consumption from 1940 to 1946, while New 
York showed only 27% and Boston only 31%. Since that time, Connecticut has 
dropped ‘off only 2%, while New York has dropped 4% and Boston 6%, and 
prices to consumers have held better in Connecticut than in other markets. 
Moreover, Connecticut population has increased only 9% since 1940, while 
population in New York has increased 20%. eo 


Pittsburgh Gained 47% and is Still Going Up 


Twenty years of effort in Pittsburgh boosted fluid consumption 47% from 
1940 to 1946, 4% from 1946 to 1948, and 6% from 1948 to date. 


_ Southern New Jersey and Northern New Jersey both show comparable 
increases. So does New Bedford, Mass. 


What Others Can Do, We Can Do 


By drinking more milk ourselves . . . by encouraging friends and neighbors 
to use more milk for health’s sake .. . and by contributing to advertising, sales 
and educational campaigns . . . we in the New York milkshed can boost the per 
capita ratio of fluid milk consumption. Because actually there’s no excess of 
fluid milk, nor ever has been. There’s only under-consumption. If everyone 
drank the milk that doctors and nutritionists say they should drink, we'd 
actually have a shortage. : 


_ __ At Cornell University, Dr. Clive McKay has conducted experiments which 
indicate that people in the last third of life need milk in their diets fully as 
much as teen-agers and infants. And that’s an entirely new field for us to work 
on—aiillions of people who can be shown that they can extend their years of 
active, productive life by the simple drinking of milk. Of course, we can use 
and sell more milk if we set out to do it right now. Let’s get going and keep it 
up until every customer is convinced. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE s 






ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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SECURITY? 


I am very willing to pledge myself to 
the New Declaration of Independence 
which appeared in the December 3 
issue. I want all the security my an- 
cestors had when they landed here in 
1609—their faith in God and in them-. 
selves. : 

The answer Mr. Kline gave Secretary 
Brannan should be placed in every 
paper in the country so that all may 
read and give thanks to God that there 
are still such men. We hear too much 
about the ones who are pulling down 
and not enough about the ones who are 
building up. Never has the country 
been in such danger as it is now—too 
many politicians who sell the country 
for votes for their parties. 
—Madeleine N. Bradbury, East Ordnge, 
New Jersey. 

—AA.— 


HOBBY PAYS 


I have been intending to write you 
for some time. About a year ago Mrs. 
Elizabeth Townsend had an article in 
American Agriculturist, concerning my 
hobby of growing and selling African 
Violets. I have been wanting to tell 
you that I have received letters and 
calls at my home and I am still re- 
ceiving them; last count over 300. 


From the article I have shipped 
plants as far west as Wisconsin, up .to 
Maine, and south to Maryland and Ken- 
tucky. I cannot do other work because 
of a heart condition, but I enjoy this 
and can take my time working at it. 

I want to thank you, and I have also 
thanked Mrs. Townsend in person. I 
have always enjoyed your paper. My 
father has taken A.A. for many years. 
— Dorothy L. Cornish, Trumansburg, 
New York. 

—A.A.— 


HUSKY CUCUMBER VINES 


I réad the story about Charlie’s 
Potato; it is very good. I would like to 
tell you about the cucumbers I raised 
one year. I had moved to a new neigh- 
borhood and, come Spring, I started to 
spade my garden. Well, one of my 
neighbors comes and sez tain’t no use 
plantin’ this here garden as nothin’. 
grows but weeds. 

I sez where weeds grows, other 
things will grow too. Well, sir, after 
spadin’ a good little portion I asks the 
wife where she wanted her cucumbers 
planted and she shows me. There was 
a piece of woodland across the road, 
so I goes over and gets me a bunch 
of dry brush and old tree tops and 
makes me a fire right on the garden. 
The next day I rakes the wood ashes in 
good and deep, then goes out to my 
wife’s pappy’s farm and gets me some 
good ole rotten hog manure. Then I 
started diggin’ hills. I puts at least a 
good shovelfull of this manure to the 
hill, scratches some ground over it, and 
plants my cucumber seeds. 

Well, sir, when them ther seeds 
come up, those vines grew so fast they 
wore the cucumbers out draggin’ them 
over the ground! 

—Albert F. Halbrock, Rockwood, Pa. 
— AA. — 


NEARLY 200.000 LES. 


I have a cow that is 19 years old. 
I know nothing about her ancestry as_ 
I bought her when a calf up in the 
South Woods. She is a grade Holstein. 
For 16 fresh periods during her life- 
time she has given around 192,720 
pounds of milk testing 3.9. 

I never feed too heavily on grain. 
I think over-feeding and too close con- 
finement in the barn breaks down a 
cow. I let my cows out twice a day all 
winter.—Neil Cyrus, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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A Pennsylvania Farm: 
Woderu ta ome aud Baru 


OBERT and Thelma Heitsman 
plan on comfort for them- 
selves and for their animals 
on their Penn Heits Farm at 
Springville in Susquehanna 

County, Pennsylvania. 

Robert’s brother, George, had an idea 
for tie-in stalls that he thought would 
make his cows more comfortable and 
cleaner, and has been improving the 
idea since 1942. In the fall of 1948, 
Robert decided that the tie-in stalls 
were what he wanted and installed 
them in his barn, After more than a 
year’s trial, he is very well satisfied. He 
toid me that they were a definite help 
in avoiding injury, particularly udder 
trouble, 
He says that Webb Bunnell of Mont- 
rose also has installed the new type 
stalls and claims that since installing 
them he has cut his mastitis injury to 
a minimum. 

The new type stalls are built in the 
form of an inverted “‘V” which. tilts 
eight inches towards the cow at the 
top, to hold her weil back in the stall 
while standing. The inverted “V” 
spreads 30” at the bottom to give extra 
room while lying down and plenty of 
room to lunge ahead when getting up. 
The cows are tied with a 24” chain 


which is fastened just under the drink- 
ing cup attached to a vertical post be- 
Side the inverted “V.” 

Another innovation in Robert’s barn 
is a 2x4”? wooden strip on edge, run- 





ROBERT HEITSMAN ef Springville, Penna., 
lists meny advantages fer the new type 
inverted “V" tie stalls in his barn. 


which often causes mastitis. ° 


ning along the edge of the gutter at 
the rear of the stall. This holds the 
bedding in the stall and keeps the 
cows’ udders warm and dry. The par- 
titions between the stalls are of the 
familiar bowed tubular steel. 


Robert says these tie stalls were put 
in with comparatively little expense. 


One of the big advantages of the stall 





The Heitsman’s modern kitchen 


is the convenience in taking blood 
samples or giving medicine. In such 
cases, the tie chain can be slipped 
through the neck chain and dropped 
back to make a short tie. Bob told me, 
“Our veterinarian said he had less 
trouble taking my blood samples than 
he does in other dairy barns where 
they have stanchions or the ‘boughten’ 
tie stalls.” He also says that the stalls 
contribute to more sanitary milk pro- 
duction by keeping cows cleaner. 


in the Heme 


Many city women would envy the 
convenience and comfort of the Heits- 
man home. A picture of the Heitsmans’ 
kitehen similar to the view above ap- 
peared in the Susquehanna County 
Farm and Home News over the follow- 
ing caption: “We’re sick of city folks 
and even some appliance dealers who 
think farm families live in broken- 
down shacks with no modern conveni- 
ences. So we took this photo in Spring- 
ville just to show them. Mrs. Robert 
Heitsman is the proud housewife, and 
as for modern conveniences, just look 
at that automatic washer, automatic 
dishwasher sink, electric range, radio 
on the wall, and fluorescent light in 
the ceiling. On the opposite wail are 
gleaming kitchen cabinets and the elec- 
tric refrigerator. No wonder they have 
an easy chair handy in the kitchen! 
And, incidentally, the view from her 
picture window over the sink is some- 
thing you’ll never get in the city.” 


Mrs. Heitsman didn’t stop with just 
modern equipment for her kitchen. 
Many professional interior decorators 
might envy her choice of kitchen colors. 
Half of the walls are painted soft vel- 
vet green and the rest are papered in 
an ivy pattern. The ceiling is light 
yellow and the curtains are white with 
red. Modern conveniences in their home 
include an ironer, which Mrs. Heitsman 
claims cuts the ironing time to one- 
third, and a new 30 cubic foot home 
food freezer in the cellar. 


Since word got around that Robert 
has installed the new stalls, there have 
been a number of farmers dropping by 
to look them over and take measure- 
ments. They have all been impressed 
with the arrangement and several have 
voiced their intention of installing 
them in their own dairy barns. Mrs. 
Heitsman, too, is apt to have many 
more callers now that her kitchen has 
been publicized.—Jim Hall 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


ATWOOQD’S 





You can turn any kind: of tree or 
scrap lumber into cordwood in a 
hurry with the powerful, new light- 
weight McCulloch chain saw. On any 
farm with timber, the McCulloch will 
pay for itself quickly in time and labor 
saved. Beside cordwood, you'll save money making posts, felling and 
bucking logs for sale, tree maintenance, and rough construction sawing. 


Here are some of the features that make the McCulloch 3-25 
portable saw ideal for all-around farm use: weighs only 25 lbs., develops 
full 3 hp., automatic clutch, built-in chain oiler, kickproof rewind 
starter, and special McCulloch gasoline engine that permits sawing at 
full power in all angles and positions. 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


fee fie RT na te Cae 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION, Dept. cW 


Sala ere. ane ipo 
24” blade. ..... $305 


” ra 
30” blade ...... $315 6101 West Century Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


[ Please send me immediately complete in- 
j formation on the new McCulloch light-weight 
| portable farm saw. Also send name of nearest 
| dealer, where I can see demonstration. 
] 
J 
J 
] 
| 
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McCULLOCH MOTORS, ,,,— 
‘ ress \ 
CORPORATION 
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City Zone State 


Be EE es NS GD eee eee aN ney hehe oe a 


All Prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 


“How To Make Money from Farm Woodlands” 

Includes facts and figures, illustrations, and 

estimating tables. Sent free on request, no 

obligation. Write for Farm Manual #493. 
McCULLOCH MOTORS Corporation 

6101 West Century Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 














| Most Flexible 
TILLAGE TOOL 


you’ve ever 
used 


Model : 
shown works 8? 
Also available in 
(2? width. 


== 


Five tools for the price of one! You can use this new Le Roy 


Wanmean cautakive detasin. the combination tool five different ways to get the right tilth in 










packers .. . use harrow or any soil, for any crop. Harrow and-packers can be used alone, 
packers separately . . . trail or assembled quickly three different ways. As shown above, 
both packers BEHIND or 


it breaks clods, then harrows, then packs and firms the soil. 
Harrow teeth are adjustable . .. can be spaced exactly as you 
want them. Harrow is hinged, not rigid . hugs uneven 
ground and works every square foot. Harrow and packers 
stay in line and till thoroughly even on sharp turns. Four 
portable sections . . . can be stored away quickly, by hand, 
in 4x 8’ or 4x12’ space. See it at your dealer’s now. 


AHEAD of the harrow. 


For details and name of nearest dealer, send penny postal 
to Dept. A-2, Le Roy Plow Company, Le Roy. N. Y. 


Ie Boy PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


LE ROY PLOWS CULTIVATORS PULVERIZERS LIME SOWERS 
LAND ROLLERS SAW FRAMES 


Distributors of GEHL, BROWN-MANLY and EVERSMAN Equipment 
% 





Harrow adjusts itself to turns. 
Teeth keep working. Packer 
discs follow in the same 
track. No skidding or woh- 
bling, ever on sharp turns. 








designed labels fer glass 


Write fer price list and samples 
P ” inchides nrices, samples. Write— 


92 Washington St, 
Binghamten, N. Y. 


= 


MAPLE SYRUP Supplies and equipment. Also special 
and tin containers. Catalog 


SUGAR BUSH SUPPLIES CO., LANSING, MICH. 


FREE 


PEE and 
ADVICE on all FARM 
SEED PROBLEMS 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED! 


GROWMORE service is CONTINUOUS, Personal 
Service — before planting, during growing season 
and at harvest time. If you have ANY seed probe 


lem feel free to call on us and we'll do our best 
to assist you. We are in a position fo supply ime 
proved and better varieties of spring and winter 
grains, grass seed, forage crops and Hybrid corn. 


GROWMORE selected and cdapted seeds are the 


best, 


hardy Northern grown, approved, recome 


mended varieties it is possible to obtain. 


BETTER CROPS, BIGGER YIELDS 


Always Assured ea 


The Choice Of Progressive Farmers SINCE 1895 
See Your Local Growmore Representative Or, WRITE DEP’T A-49 





—HARRIS SEEDS— 





For Top Prices .... 


PLANT TOPCROP BEANS 
1950 All- nace Gold Medal Winner 


Early — Mosaic Resistant 


Straight — Round — Plump — Stringless 
Vigorous plants — Prolific yields 


Tender — Excellent quality 


For home or market gardens, Topcrop is “tops.” 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Ine. 


30 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, 


Topcrop—The New Round Green Bean ——— 19 50 CATALOG vow ready, 





STRAWBERRIES 


infand, an excellent new standard 
variety; Superfection, anew ever- 
bearing - best introduced to date; 
also other new varieties and lead- 
ing standard sorts. Write today for 
FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
catalog, offeringa complete line of 
roses. trees, shrubs and vines at 






attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultural data. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 20 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 








Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
Berry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
colors the leading varieties of Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend’s Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
: dener and fruit grower should have this book. 
. A postal will bring your FREE COPY 
wow To on) TOWNSEND NURSERIES 
“SS L. SHERMAN TOWNSEND, Mg 

112 VINE STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAKD 










STRAWBERRIES 


@ Best everbearing and eine: 
bearing varieties. BIG, FREE 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
Shows and describes famous 
Kelly Strawbeery Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


218 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 











MEDIUM RED CLOVER—Grimm Alfalfa — Certified 
cadino Clover—-Ranger Alfalfa. All premium quality 
seed at lowest producing section prices saves you $3.00 
to $4.00 per bu. Special sale on 99.75% weed free 
Mammoth Clover—$25.86 per bu.—contains 9% other 
Slovers. Alsike mixed 9% other Clovers—$23.80 per hu. 
Timothy-Clover-Alsike Mixture $17.40 per bu. Certified 
Clinton 59° Oats $1.65 bu. Write for price list and 
descriptive folder. 


FAGLEY pren co. 


BOX 26 ARCHBOLD, OHIO 
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"Cocks Little 
PAYS BIG! 


For a few cents an acre and in a few min- 
utes you can help assure legume success 
that pays off in bigger yields of better 
quality hay and seed. Inoculate with 
NITRAGIN. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 


3808 N. Booth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


MALONEY 

















We grow the Fruit Trees we sell on 600 acres in 


Dansville. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


big FREE Fruit Tree Catalog. Our 66th Year. 
MALONEY -BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
17 Circle Road Dansville, N. Y. 


MALONEY CATALOG Qiqa3 
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By JIM HALL 


IS A HOME GARDEN WORTH WHILE? 


EN PEOPLE sit down at the Alfred 

S. Despres’ table three times a day.. 
The garden at this East Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire, dairy and poultry farm is 
mighty important. 

Mr. Despres and the children do the 
work to keep the family supplied with 
all the fresh vegetables and fruit in 
the summer, and Mrs. Despres’ list of 
what she canned last summer sounds 
like a supermarket inventory. I’d like 
to know if anyone who reads this puts 
up more. Here’s her list, all in quarts: 
105 sweet corn, 120 tomatoes, 120 to- 
mato juice, 75 apple sauce, 60 beets, 
60 carrots, 80 of various pickles, 30 
blueberries, 30 blackberries, 20 rasp- 
berries, 20 peaches, 20 pears, 10 plums, 
and some jams and jellies! 

In addition to these 750 quarts of 
vegetables and fruits and the jam: and 
jelly supply, the Despres bought their 
first home freezer late in the summer, 
in which they froze most of their meat 
supply and experimented with some 
fruits and vegetables! 

Now that’s a garden that is a gar- 
den, but there are folks with small 
families who tell me it is cheaper to 
buy produce than to raise it but... 
they still raise a garden! For instance, 
Otto R. Farnham of Horseheads, Che- 
mung County, New York, says: 
ing, fitting and seeding a garden is the 
least trouble of all. It is actually fun 
to plan and plant a garden, and there 
always seems to be time to do a good 
job of it, too, but—the weeds, bugs, 
blight and dry weather have never 
failed to take over our garden in mid- 
summer, when my wife, our 8-year-old 
son, and I are too busy with other 
work. 

“So, I don’t think it pays for a small 
family to have a garden but we'll pro- 
bably plant one just the same this 
year!” 

George E. Huften of Colebrook, Con- 
necticut, says, “On a small scale it’s 
cheaper to buy, but you can’t get the 
quality. For instance, corn cannot be 
put in the freezer quick enough when 
you buy it.” 


Who Does the Work? 


Some interesting slants on how much 
garden work the housewife should do 
come from Mrs. Burton Banks of 
Panther, Pike County, Penna. She says 
that if time counts, it’s cheaper to buy 
the produce. However, when Mr. Banks 
was alive and they were raising a fam- 
ily of four, they grew most of their 
vegetables. Now she no longer attempts 
to raise large amounts for canning but 
manages to grow plenty for summer 
consumption “as fresh picked vege- 
tables are so good!” 

Mrs. Banks said, “I am _ country 
raised myself. I believe many farmers 
who have married inexperienced girls 
will find it will pay better not to add 
the care of a large garden to her other 
new duties unless she insists. It will 
not often pay a good dairyman to ne- 
glect other crops and his herd for the 
slight saving his garden might yield.” 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Marsden Bacon of 
Middletown, Conn., both gave me their 
ideas on the home garden. Mr. Bacon 
said: “A farm operation is not com- 


, plete without a garden. Its cost can- 


not be figured’on a 75c an hour mini- 
mum wage ‘basis but rather on its, 
value in use throughout the year. There 


en 


“Plow- ' 


is no surplus or waste, as total pro- 
duction is consumed by daily needs 
when fresh picked, or later through the 
process of freezing. Our garden is a 
3865-day operation—strawberry short- 
cake at Christmas and corn on the cob 
in February.” 


Mrs. Bacon agreed and then added: 
“Our garden, in conjunction with a 
dairy and poultry farm, gives our fam- 
ily delicious, well balanced meals the 
year round. It means hard work on hot 
summer days and on many evenings 
after the regular farm work is done, 
fighting drought, disease and bugs, 
but even then we think it worth while. 
The advantages cannot be figured in 
dollars and cents. We do not have to 
buy drug store vitamins!” 


James P. Welch of Troy, Rensselaer 
County, N. Y., agrees that there’s bet- 
ter quality in fresh picked produce and 
contends that “it’s worthwhile finan- 
cially as well when you have the land, 
equipment and fertilizer readily avail- 
able on a dairy farm.” The Welchs will 
grow a larger percentage of their food 
when they get a freezer, and it’s lack 
of a freezer that keeps them from rais- 
ing their own meat. Last summer was 
the first Mrs. Welch ever spent on a 
farm. She thinks it’s wonderful to pick 
vegetables as needed from their own 
garden from early spring until Decem- 
ber. 


Uses Farm Equipment 


Most people, like Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert T. Howard of Edmeston in Otsego 
County, N. Y., think it’s cheaper to 
grow your own vegetables, especially 
when you can or freeze your winter 
supply. To get real value, they recom- 
mend: “Plant it in rows so that you can 
cultivate with a tractor to take the 
backache out of a large garden.’’ Mr. 
Howard fertilizes, fits and marks the 
rows, then the whole family gets to 
work planting it. “For the time spent,” 
says Mrs. Howard, “we get a great 
deal of enjoyment and good eating at 
low cost.” 

“A person doesn’t know the true 
flavor of fruit and vegetables unless he 
can get them right from the tree or 
garden,” says L. G. Huntington of 
Henniker, New Hampshire. And from 
Francis R. Wells of Cummington, 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 


“With all 

stuff, you’d think she could lay 

away a little ice cream instead 

of stocking up on carrots, peas 
and spinach.’ 


that room fer frozen 
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Know how to 
get better crops, 


bigger yields, 9 
MORE PROFITS = 


Here is a FREE booklet that tells 
you how. It’s an up-to-the-minute 
collection of the latest information 
on clovers, oats, alfalfa, corn, pas- 
tures, etc. Tells all about “Buffalo” 
Alfalfa, “Cumberland” Clover, 
“Clinton 11” Oats, Birdsfoot Trefoil 
and other new seeds that are grow- 
ing in popularity. 


It also gives you profitable, practical 
tips on applying fertilizers, cutting 
silage, controlling insect pests and 
many other tested methods that mean 
better crops, bigger yields — more 
money in your pocket. 


Write today for your copy. Address 

‘A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 42, 

FREE! Landisville (Lancaster 
County), Penna. 


BEL 


Nadi 











IRRIGATE in 1950 
with *A-M-E-S» since1910 


La ColQAD om as eed ee 
Perf.0-Rain 


Low Pressure—“Gentle Rain” 





Watch for news of 
ABC coupler—available soon 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 

JOSLIN HILL FARMS, Inc. 
40 Joslin Street 
Leominster, Mass. 

ee e e 
CHESTER A. OLSEN CO. © 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

e e e 
H. L.. STEFFEN and SONS 
Fairport, N. Y. 
Send for free folder No. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


TAMPA SAN FRANCISCO 
FLA. : CALIF. 
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Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro, N. J. 









STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Spring and everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 

W. E. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y, 


Certified Cultivated \Blueberry 
PLANTS. WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 15 VARIETIES. 
MONROE FARMS, BOX 555, Browns Mills, N. J, 









(Continued from Opposite Page) 
Mass., comes advice to lay out a gar- 
den to make the most use of a tractor 
or team. He’s all for a garden but told 
us: “A busy farmer should not have 
strawberries, raspberries or asparagus, 
as they are all great time consumers,” 
(Methinks many are going to disagree 
with that last statement of Mr. Wells’. 
For instance, I think Editor Ed East- 
man would rather give up his cattle 
than the berries he puts in his freezer 
every summer!) — 


Arley Day of Forksville, Sullivan 
County, Pennsylvania, ‘just ‘wouldn’t 
be without a good garden on a farm.” 
Mr. and Mrs. David Schreiber of South- 
bury, Conn., ‘‘wouldn’t can or. freeze 
any vegetables if we had to buy them, 
because it’s the garden freshness we 
like.” Among others who told me that 
a home garden is worth while, and whe 
grow anywhere from 75% to 90% of ail 
their own vegetables, are: Philip Dater 
of Cummington, Mass.; Casper P. Zim- 
merman of\Bernardston, R. D., Leyden, 
Mass., Martin Jewert, Chaffee, Hrie 
County, N. Y., and C. K. Meade of 
Auburn, Maine. 

Our readers have proved to me that 
a home. garden is very much worth- 
while. What do You think? 


= AAs —— 


FIGURING PLANT FOOD 


Before deciding how much manure 
and fertilizer to add to the home 
garden, take a few minutes to pace it 
off and find out how many square feet 
you have in it. A quarter of an acre 
(about 10,000 sq. ft.) is about right for 
a family of five.. 

For every 100 sq. ft. in the garden, 
plan on 150 to 200 pounds ‘of manure 
if you have it, or 5 to 8 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer. If you can afford 
both, it won’t do the garden a bit of 
harm. 

Where you are side-dressing vege- 
table rows, after they come up use 1 
pound of fertilizer for each 50 feet of 


row. ia ARS 


EXTRA FERTILIZER 
FOR TOMATOES 


Early yields of cannery tomatoes 
were improved in recent tests when 
only part of the nitrogen was applied 
before planting and the rest put on as a 
sidedressing as needed. This avoids the 
delay in yield that commonly results 
when all the nitrogen is applied before 
the plants are set. The best time for 
sidedressing tomatoes, according to 
Professor C. B. Sayre of Geneva, New 
York, is at the last cultivation. The 
experiment showed that 200 to 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre 
or equivalent amounts of nitrogen from 
other sources was the best rate of side- 


dressing. bi rae Se 


SPRING BERRY PRUNING 


Your blackberries, black caps and 
purple raspberries will produce better 
if you pinch out the tips of the new 
canes early in April before they get too 
tall. It is not satisfactory to cut the 
canes back after they are six or eight 
feet long. 


But DO NOT pinch back the canes of 
red raspberries. It will only encourage 
the growth of many weak canes. 


—A.A.— 


GIVE MELONS ROOM 


‘You would be amazed if you could 
see the entire root system of one 
cantaloupe plant grown in fertile soil. 
Doubtless you would conclude that with 
such a root system, one plant per hill, 
rather than three or four, is enough. 
You would be right. 


Melons take a lot of garden room 
but they give plenty of satisfaction if 
you can grow. them successfully. You 
will need a warm, fertile, friable soil, 
plenty of room for the plants to grow, 
and good weed control. 





CHILEAN NITRATE 


offers you all these 


VO Vital Advantages 


comes in free-flowing pellets — easy 
to handle and to apply in any dis- 
tributor. 

Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate 
is immediately and completely 
available. 

Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps 
keep the soil sweet. 


Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate, 
has been proved by more than 100 
years of research and practical farm 
experience. 

Doubly Profitable — Eco- 
nomiecal. Chilean Nitrate im- 
proves the quality of crops as well 
as the yield. Consistently excellent 
effects of heavy applications year 
after year upon crop and soil alike 
make it an outstandingly profitable, 
economical ee 
nitrate. 






ee 





1. Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the 
only natural nitrate in the world. 


2. Nitrate Nitrogen: The nitrogen 
. is 100 per cent nitrate. 


3. Sedium. Chilean Nitrate contains 
sodium equivalent to about 35% 
sodium oxide (Na:2O). This acts like 
potash (K:O) and helps to make the 
phosphate in the soil more available. 


4. iodine. Chilean Nitrate contains 
iodine to help meet the needs of 
plants, animals, and human beings. 


Other Plant Food Elements. 
Chilean Nitrate contains small 
quantities of other elements that 
‘contribute to strong, healthy plant 
growth, such as manganese, potas- 
sium, magnesium, boron, calcium, 
iron, sulphur, copper and zinc. 


6. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate 


THERE'S ONLY ONE NATURAL SODA! 


10. 
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TESTED FARM SEEDS | 


Climate-Conditioned for YOUR Farm, 
YOUR Weather Conditions. 


There’s no better seed at any 















price than Dibble’s. I's ALL  Graee seed 

northern-bred quality. It’s your Gorn 

best INSURANCE policy! And — Soy Beans 

our broad “10-day-any-test-or- - Clover 

money-back” guarantee pro- Barley 
Oats 


tects you. 
Seed Potatoes 


Send today for Catalog and 
ORDER, EARLY 


prices. 


Edward F, Dibble Seedgrower, Box 






C, Honeoye Falls,N. Y, 
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NEW VARIETIES, EXCELLENT QUALITY. Also Dwarf Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedging, 
Roses, Shade and Ornamental Trees at very reasonable prices. Send for Catalog. BETTER FRUITS and 
FLOWERS. It tells in well illustrated detail just what we have to offer you. 


THE WILSON NURSERIES 2° 0"S Wikon noo 


The HOME of GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK — Established 1910 













. Choice Select Yell 
Pi Se BY WA 0 ONION PLANTS—\hite Sweot SiO, , or 
2 AX are ideal family income projects. Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 





money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, SUS: 
500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prenaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, ) 

BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


One-tenth acre yields 650-900 
quarts. Allen’s Berry Book tells 
3 best varieties and How to Grow 


RY Them. Free copy. Write today. 
[Sey © » F. ALLEN COMPANY 
1l_ Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 










STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Now <Kardinal King. A 
great bin sweet herry. Catalog free. 
SUNNYSIDE NURSERY R.D. 2, BANGOR, PA. 





Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 
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Sinclair is again holding its famous Farm Shows 
— more than 1200 in all — featuring the color 
movie “Wyoming” and other entertainment 
for the whole family. Ask your Sinclair 
Representative for details. 








OPALINE 


MOTOR OIL 


ee GRADE 


1 Vad 


MOTOR Olt 
eer 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 


demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like scientifically-shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 


farm- ly stores. 
Rae eee re oy DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 50, Vermont 


EW) 








DILATORS 
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Last year my red raspberries were 
crumbly when picked. Was it due to the 
dry weather? 

This condition is the result of a dis- 
ease called mosaic. You cannot spray 
or dust for it. The remedy is to dig out 
the old patch and buy disease-free 
plants from a reliable nursery. Some 
varieties are more resistant to mosaic 
than others. 


_ What fertilizer should I use on my 
bearing strawberry bed this spring? 

Don’t use any! It will encourage leaf 
growth at the expense of your berry 
crop. The time to use fertilizer and 
manure is in the spring of the year in 
which the plants are set out. 


Does it pay to renew an old strawberry 
bed? 

Personally, I doubt it, especially if 
it is weedy or grassy. I have always 
found that it is less work to set a new 
bed. If you don’t have room to have a 
new bed each year, thin the-old one 
drastically and hold it over. — H.L.C. 


Are Baldwins a good variety to cross- 
pollinate other apples? 

No! Good pollenizers among the com- 
mon varieties are McIntosh, Northern 
Spy and Cortland. Poor pollenizers in- 
clude Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Gravenstein and ‘Tompkins County 
King. 


For a young dairyman with limited 
capital, would you advise buying a proven 
sire or a relatively young bull? 

Many factors are involved, including 
the level of production in your herd. 
It takes a better bull to maintain or 
increase production in an excellent 
herd than it does in an average herd. 

Remember also that a bull can be 
proven, yet the figures may not be 
particularly impressive. If they are 
impressive, the ;price is likely to be 
high. These days, information is avail- 
able whereby young sires can be picked 
with very good success. The way to 
pick a young bull is to study the rec- 
ords of his close relatives and, in fact, 
the entire family. Personally we would 
rather buy a young bull with excellent 
production back of him than to get a 
mediocre proven bull. 

Don’t forget that in some cases the 
most effective way of building up your 
herd is to join an artificial breeding 
association. 


In putting in tile drain | understand 
there is a relation between the depth of 
the drain and the distance apart of the 
laterals. 

This depends to some extent on the 
kind of soil. A line of tile at any given 
depth will drain a greater width of 
sandy or gravelly soil than it will 
of clay. However, where drains are 
only 2 feet deep, the laterals should not 
be over 32 feet apart, while tile from 
30 to 40 inches deep can have laterals 
from 40 to 60 feet apart. 


When and how should | fertilize rasp- 
berries? 

Put on six pounds of nitrate of soda, 
sulfate of ammonia or other nitrogen 
carrier per 100 feet of row. Apply it 
early in the spring before the new 
canes start. 


Where legumes have been grown suc- 
cessfully on a farm for many years, is it 
necessary to inoculate when seeding? 

The cost is so small that it is con- 
sidered good practice. Experimental re- 
sults usually show a yield increase fol- 
lowing inoculation, even though the 
legume previously grew on the field. 

— A.A. — 


Wool blankets should not be washed 
more often than necessary, for wet 
wool is sensitive to strain, rubbing and 
excessive heat. 


Question Bon || KLEEN-EZEY 







AMERICA’S 
FOUR-most 


Cleaner - sanitizer! 


1 MOST effective in securing low- 
"count milk — 99.99999+-% 
bacteria kill. 


2 MOST thorough in cleansing — 
" reaches every crevice and crack 
to dissolve the dirt and grease. 


3 MOST effective in ridding your 
* milk and milkhouse of unwanted 
odors. 


4 MOST harmless — will not injure 
"the skin, plastic, metal or rubber. 


Thousands of dairymen_ use 
America’s foremost cleaner- sani- 
tizer. Try it yourself. 


WITH KLEEN-EZEY THERE IS NO 
NEED FOR CHLORINE OR LYE 
RINSE. 


The KEY to Perfect Sanitation 


KLEEN -EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 
LAZARUS LABORATORIES, 
INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST.. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





KEEP WARM 
On Coldest Days 


Famous 
AGOMFORT: 
COVER 
Keeps You 
Warm 








All Weather 
Top Optional 
At Low Extra Cost 


Back Panel 
Optional At 
Low Extra Cost 


ALL 3 UNITS MAKE A LOW COST 
HEATED TRACTOR CAB......... 


Keep warm while doing ‘tractor work! Get 
afamous OMfGRE COVER that’s custom- 
fit for your tracter. Converts toa complete 
cab, if desired. Use the Top in summer as 
sun and rain protector. Back Panel & Top fit 
any 1948-49-50 CN Series GOMFOR]: COVe 
ER, See your dealer or write... 
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PATENT #05 D457 194 oe 


ORME PATENTS PLRDING 


/EGMFORT- EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Bearing Distributors Co. 
1919 E, BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OTTAWA Buzz Master Him: 


7 MODELS-—$99 up 


Greatest offer ever made by 
oldest and largest firm in 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., ‘-¢3! Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
















NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN GCQO., 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 












CRAINE- NATCO ae 


Your Best Investment 


If you value permanent, trouble- 
free service, you'll find a Craine- 
Natco tile block silo the best buy 
you ever made. 


| Each tile unit contains the maxi- 
mum number of air cells, for better 
| insulation. They’re unharmed by 
silage acids . . . glazed for a striking 
beauty that lasts! You’ll get more 
for your silo dollar, i in a Natco. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 












Write us your feeding 
problem... We'll send, 
without obligation, details 

on the Natco—and other 
silos in the famous Craine 
line. Easy terms available. 








_ Craine, ies 210 Pine St., Norwich, N.Y. 
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Roto 


COMPRESSED lates 
MINERALIZED [airs 


No Waste 


PND Ey 2 
with Roto’s Accessible 
Patented Sanitary ris 


teceptacle, will Lasts for 


SOLVE Dll a sty 
YOUR SALT 10 - blocks 
PROBLEM were 
FOR ALL 10DIZED 
LIVESTOCK SULPHURIZED 


The Rotomin block Is composed of SALT, the 
right proportion of TRACE MINERALS and the 
important addition of CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS 
and DEXTROSE. These proven valuable ingredients 
plus salt—nature’s offering for better digestion, 
better appetite and food assimilation — should be 
freely available, on the job, year in and year out, 
the year round. Roto’s is the only method that will 
do the job WITHOUT WASTE of precious minerals. 


Roto’s famous spatented sanitary receptacle allows 
the compressed block to rotate as used, right down 
to the last lick. Over a million in daily use. See 
your dealer, or write us for special folder and 
prices today. 


ROTO SALT CO. 


UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF COMPRESSED SALT SINCE 1903 





In the Market for 
BABY CHICKS 


Pages 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 








USEFUL “GLUE KINK” 


My eyes opened wide not long ago 
when I saw a workman doing a glue 
job in a different way. He was apply- 
ing glue without the usual brush. He 
squirted the glue out of an ordinary 
oil can. A 

“Why do you do it that way?” I 
asked. The man answered, “I can 
place the glue exactly where I want 
it, in small or large doses, in grooves, 
in deep holes, and in spots that are 
not get-at-able with the ordinary 
brush.-It is easier to do a job in this 
way and a better job results, particu- 
larly when I want to place the glue on 


$2 FOR YOU 


HE handy ideas on this page 
are contributed by our readers. 
Send us an idea that has saved you 


time, and if we use it on this page 
we will send you two dollars. 

Contributions not used will not 
be returned unless a definite re- 
quest is made. 





the bottom of a groove or hole without 
touching the sides on the way down. 
The can of glue should be kept warm 
at all times. I do this by placing the 
can in warm water while it is not be- 
ing used, just like this’—and he 
showed me his pot of warm water that 
he used for keeping the glue warm. 

Of course, there is nothing better 
than a brush for applying glue to large 
surfaces and to areas that are easily 
reached.—W. F. Schaphorst, Newark, 
N. J. 

—AA.— 


BOLT ANCHOR | 


To anchor a bolt in stone/or con- 
crete, drill a hole deep enough to take 
the bolt, then split the bolt with a 
hacksaw. Make an iron wedge for the 





split in the bolt and then dr... the 

bolt with the wedge started in the 

split, into the hole and it will stay. 

—Leroy F. Bailey, South Ryegate, Vt. 
— A.A. — 


CATCHING RATS 


To catch the wisest house rat, or any 
rat, take a newspaper and tear it into 
small bits the size of a nickel and 
sprinkle all the entrances to rat holes 
that you can locate. Then set traps in 
a few holes and cover them with bits 
of paper. By doing this I’m sure you 
will have your place free of rats, as 
the paper confuses the rats so that they 
cannot locate your traps and they get 
caught the first time out. This system 
will work in any building. 

—Kenneth Gabrosek, Fly Creek, N. Y. 
—AA 


WARM FEET 


I have four children of pre-school 
age who love to play in the snow. I 
found that their feet got cold so quick- 
ly that they couldn’t stay outside very 
jong at a time. This year I bought 
their overshoes and boots two sizes 
larger than their shoes, and put a pair 
of skating (woolen) socks over their 
shoes before I put on their overshoes. 
Now they stay out much longer be- 
fore their feet get cold.—WUrs. William 
Beebe, Taberton, N. Y. 

— AA 


When choosing a design for a hooked 
rug, remember to use shades of no 
more than three colors and to empha- 
size one color more than the others. . 


The farm idea of the year is knocking at your door. 
Acres of good living and high cash returns can be 
yours with multiple-row beans and vegetables, as well 


as fruits, berries, melons, row-cultivated field seeds, 


or legumes, replacing crops cut by acreage allotments. 

Now you can plant and cultivate many of these 
high-pay crops up to 6 rows at a time . . . riding in 
an easy seat ... with the rear-engine Model G and 
front-mounted tools. 

The thrifty“ Model G is more than an ideal 
helper tractor for planting and growing regular field 
crops. It gives you straight-ahead vision and a spe- 
cial 3/4 m.p.h. creeper gear for cultivating inch-high 
seedlings in close rows. You can vary wheel spacing 
from 36 inches to 64 inches and adjust quick inter- 
changing tools for any row width. 

Multiple-row crops can. prove to be acres of gold 
in 1950. Take a look at their possibilities from the 

_front-view seat of the Model G Tractor. 


THE WHY of model G | design 





HIGH-ARCH open frame gives 

complete vision and high clear- , 
Y ance for easily-attached, strong, 

free-action implements. 


TRACTION is boosted 
by engine weight over rear 
wheels. Permits use of 
6-inch tire necessary for 
multiple-row cultivation. 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. 34 


C] Tell me how I can see the Model G Tractor demonstrated 
() Send me free color literature on the Model G power outfit. 


Name 


LLIS‘CHALMERS 


ALLI: DIVISION > MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





Town 
RFD 





State 
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High All-Time Pen, Championship Class at California Test. Net Profit $8.10 per bird over feed cost. 


In (1948-49) official laying tests our 

White Leghorns won as follows: 

1. High White Leghorn Pen all tests. 

2. High Pen all breeds in profit class 
at California. 

3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. | 

4, High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 


Our White Leghorns still hold the 
All-Time World Record for one pen. 


We Hatch the Year ’Round 


We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock 
Cross, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Barred Rocks all year . . . own two 
hat heries, with 530,000 egg capacity 
—three poultry farms and 15,000 
breeders. We also carry on a com- 
plete pedigree-progeny testing pro- 
gram. 
Send for Free Catalog 


Write for our 36-page illustrated catalog 
describing our breeding program. 


psitee! 













Here is an 80’ x 70’ dairy barn we redmodeled into 
a 5,500-hen laying house. Works very well. Pond 
in foreground is 9’ deep, stocked with blue gills 
and bass. 





These two houses on our Number Three Farm 
hold 9,000 layers in all; we do most of our trap- 
nesting in these houses. 





This is Harrison Fagan, who works on our breed- 
ing, about to remove pedigree chicks from tray 
for wingbanding. We wingband over 40,000 chicks 
each spring. We hatch over 2,000,000 commercial 
chicks per year. All of our White Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks are exactly the same breeding as 
our pedigree and contest pens. 


At left is a cut of the Poultry Tribune 
Trophy which we won for the first time 
last year. We had twelve pens of White 
Leghorns entered in Official Tests for 
1948-49 and they averaged 273.50 eggs 
and 287.90 points—a new high record set 
for the trophy. 


x 


PTO G Poultry Farm, Inc., Rt.3G, Ithaca, New York 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN THE 
CHICKS ARRIVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the first three or four days. You have 
to be careful, though, because with coal 
or oil brooders you might get them too 
warm to the point where the chicks are 
over-heated and can’t get far enough 
away from the stove to get cooled off. 

Some poultrymen lose chicks under 
electric brooders because they do not 
keep them warm enough. You will have 
better luck with an electric brooder if 
you will take the thermometer outdoors 
and throw it over your right shoulder 
just as hard as you can. Then proceed 
to brood the chicks according to how 
they act and without a thermometer. 
More chicks are lost under electric 
brooders because people. brood by the 
thermometer and not by the action of 
the chicks than for any other reason I 
can think of. If you are using a ther- 
mometer, you may have to get the tem- 
perature up to 120 degrees F. to get 
the floor of an electric brooder warm 
enough to let the chicks thaw out. 

What you should do with an electric 
brooder is put the chicks under it after 
it seems to be real warm and keep in- 
creasing the heat until the chicks start 
to spread out. You can tell when the 
heat under an electric brooder is just 
right by getting down on your knees 
and looking under. If half of the chicks 
are sitting down on their stomachs and 
either sleeping or just sitting there, 
and if the other half are standing up 
and walking around or eating, the tem- 
perature is just right. 


Must See to Eat 


You should have some type of light 
under the electric brooder so that 
chicks can see to eat. Chicks should 
be fed under electric brooders and wat- 
ered under electric brooders the first 
few days because in cold weather it is 
too cold out from under the brooder 
for them to venture out and eat. They 
have just got to be fed and watered 
under the brooder the first few days 
when the weather is cold or when the 
brooder is used in an unheated house. 

After four or five days you can 
gradually move your feeders and foun- 
tains out into the pen and the chicks 
will run back and forth from the brood- 
er to the feeders, and they will stay out 
from under the brooder longer and 
longer as they grow older and their na- 
tural blood heat comes up without the 
need of artificial heat. 

Be sure that your coop is absolutely 
rat-tight and be sure you didn’t fasten 
any rats in the house when you pre- 
pared it for the chicks. One rat can kill 
one hundred fifty chicks in a night and 
even haul them all away and hide them. 

The biggest secret to learn with 
chicks is to look at the chicks and 
judge whether they are too hot or too 
cold. Just as soon as you learn that 
very, very simple thing, you will be 
all right. You would be surprised to 
learn how many people fail to look at 
the chicks, see whether or not they are 
comfortable, and act accordingly. 


Good luck! 
* * * 


GETTING CHICKS THAT 


HIGH PRODUCING 





NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Plenty of eggs— 

quick meat, too— 

in Hubbard’s Pedigreed 
Strain... 


22 years of Pedigree-Breeding have 
fixed in this high producing strain dual 
profit making characteristics. You get 
more eggs —more meat — in minimum 
feeding time. 


Take no chances. Try Hubbard’s New 
Hampshires and compare them with 
other chicks. 30-day satisfaction guar- 
antee. Chicks are U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Clean. Sexed and cross-breds | 
available. Be sure to write for 


FREE CATALOG 
Address Hubbard Farms, Box 20, 
Walpole, N. H. - Phone: Walpole 78 
Branch hatchery, Lancaster, Pay 


HUBBARD’S 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
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Sensation of the Poultry World 


Highest weights all breeds and 
crosses, both live and dressed, 
in 1949 Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Test. First pure breds to com- 
bine high official production 
and top official meat per- 


a 


FIRST 
PURE BREDS 


1948 formance. 


Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow Finals 
AGAIN in 1949 

First—Conn. 
Second—New Eng. 


Write today for free catalog 


ARBOR ACRES FARM 
22 Marlborough Road 
Glastonbury, Conn. ! 
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and Good Pieopics 


Bred to give vour maximum results in egg or 
meat production. Chapman Chicks inherit high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good meat 
quality, and steady production of large eggs. 
All breeders on our own farms—N.Y.-U.S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN. 
White Leghorns, New Hampshires, Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Order Chapman Chicks early. Write for folder 
and prices today! 


RRA AarRAPF 


BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 
POULTS AT THEIR BEST. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 


CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren Sit. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SMALL TYPE TURKEY 


Largest breeder im North East of Pullorum 
Clean Beltsville Whites. Excellent body type 
and early maturity have been maintained. 


MARSTON’S TURKEY LAND 
R.D. 4, 


ARE FREE OF PULLORUM 
By OLIVER HUBBARD 


WENTY-FIVE years ago it was 

difficult to find many sources of 

chicks in the Northeast that could 

be guaranteed to be free from pul- 
lorum. Today, there are very few 
hatcheries, and practically no breeders, 
producing chicks from flocks that are 
not under the pullorum control phase of 
the National 
Plan. 

There has been some criticism of this 
National Poultry Improvement Plan 
and some of it is deserved. There, how- 
ever, has not been any criticism in }8I5 ..5 WHITE LEGHORNS 
regard to standardizing on the various , Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mate: 
stages of pullorum eantroh Tk. does with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 


Leghorns. Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
(Continued on Page 24) . ; C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 


CIRCULAR. 





Box A Washingtonville, Pa. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Bred for heavy egg production, they also make fast 
teathering, rapid growing broilers. A contest proven, 
orogeny-test bred strain. 

VANCREST SEX-LINKS (Hamp-Rocks) 
Qur production-bred New Hampshires in this popular 
cross give hetter feathering, more uniform early 
maturity, and gocd livability, beside the heavy pro- 
duction of large eggs and large body size vou expect 
from Sex-Links. 
Poultry Improvement All Chicks from our own Pullorum Clean 
breeders. 
Write today for free folder and prices. 


VANCREST FARM, Box A, Hyde Park, N. Y 


4 to 10 weeks old R.O.P. 


STARTED CHICKS Sirca State Tested Day-old 


Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna. 


PINE TOP r.¢O. P. SIRED CHICKS 


TRAPNEST-PEDIGREED PARENT STOCK ha 


Let me send you our big catalog describing Pine Top’s 
R.O.P. work in U. S. Approved New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds and White Weghorns. 
Tells how others make more profits with Pine Tep Chicks. 


IT’S FREE 


Robert Alluisi, Mar.) 
PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS, 


Hebron, Maine 














Send postcard today. VU also send 
latest baby chick prices and details of 
our money-saving early order discount. 


Manchoster, N. H. 


i Ss) ] kl f. 
Box Kell, run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Send for free catalog. 
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ANALYZING THE APPLE 
OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 6) 
neighborhood which swelled the crop 
several years ago that will produce no 
more. There are others which cannot 
be expected to pay and might better 
be removed. 

How does this affect the orchardist 
who is located so as rarely to lose a 
crop by frost or drought and who is 
able to control insects and pests rea- 
sonably well? 

Experience has shown that such or- 
chards when well-managed have been 
profitable in years of average or less- 
than-average national crops. They are 
needed in the economic scheme of 
things. They are likely to pay more 
often if the many unfavorable orchards 
are eliminated, so that bumper crops 
may be less unwieldy. 


There has been an ideal of securing 
the highest production per acre, even 
at the cost of quality. Consumers are 
much more choosy of the fruit they buy 
than formerly. They have a greater 
choice of competing fruits. It would 
seem to be smart to aim for desired 
sizes and quality, even with lower 
yields, and to diversify so that some 
income from other sources can carry 
the overhead in years when all sections 
bear and prices are low. 


eet AA oe 
AN $86 MILLION 
“SIDELINE”’ | 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Perhaps in first place among reasons 
for farmers getting out their own lum- 
ber and wood as a cash crop is the 
chain saw—a product of years of en- 
gineering research that now makes it 
possible for one man to average, for 
example, 15 to 20 cords of pulp a day. 


The chain saw isn’t a new invention 
—in fact, the first U. S. chain saw was 
patented in 1858—but it wasn’t until 
this century that any were available 
commercially. The industry then went 
through @ period designing hand- 
cranked saws, electrically powered 
saws and finally, in the early 1930’s, 
the gas engine powered portable saw. 


The war and new lightweight en- 
gines led to modern chain saws such 
as. those illustrated on page 9. Now 
between 20 and 30 manufacturers are 
turning out close to 100 different mod- 
els and sizes. It’s safe to say that there 
are now models for practically any 
woodlot need. One-man 3-to-5-horse- 
power saws from 14 to 36 inches long 
are on the market, and one 3 h.p. 18- 
inch saw weighs less than 25 pounds! 
Many manufacturers provide helper- 
handles to convert these saws to two- 
man use, and there are regular two- 
man portable outfits with up to 12 h.p. 
engines to power saws 7 feet and more 
in length—long enough to fell even the 
biggest trees in the northeastern 
forests. 

Most manufacturers have designed 
their power units so that chains of 
various lengths may be used, and sev- 
eral offer a unit that can be used as 
either a chain saw or bow saw by mere- 
ly changing attachments. 


Each model has its own features to 
appeal to users, and we suggest to 
those who contemplate the purchase of 
chain saws that they check the work 
they are going to require of their saw 
and then get one to meet those require- 
ments. There is no need of buying one 
bigger than you'll ever need, but be 


sure the one you get is large enough | 


and powerful enough to do the kind of 
work you want. 

Perhaps the whine of gas engines has 
taken some of the romance out of lum- 
bering operations but not even Paul 


Bunyan could claim for his big axe 


half the production of these modern 
Saws that are helping bring millions of 
dollars to Northeast farmers and help- 
ing to fulfill a nation’s requirements of 
lumber, .pulpwood and fuel. 
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encourage this growth. 





Beacon’s 25% protein, low fibre 
and high biological efficiency means 
economy and fast growth! Helps de- 
velop excellent feathering, too—even 
in hot weather, 


*Green stars ae 


on sulfaquinoxaline ~—— 
feed bags. 


BEACON . 
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FASTER CHICK GROWTH...FEATHERS TOO &° 
.--.on LESS feed! 


Chicks tend to grow fast il the 
first few weeks—and Beacon Com- 
plete Starter is formulated to help 


Feather pulling and cannibalism —so fre- 








eternity ps y 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD! 


Records show that birds of many Beacon 
users average well below 3 pounds of feed 
per pound of meat at weights of 4 pounds 
and over, per bird, at 9 to 12 weeks of 
age. More —there’ll be fewer “barebacks.” 


quently seen with higher corn base rations 
—— are discouraged. 


AFTER BEACON STARTER 


After Beacon Starter has produced its 

fine results — keep up the good work! For 

- BROILERS switch to Beacon Broiler Feed 

at 6 weeks. For LAYERS add grain at 7 

weeks — switch to Beacon 70/30 Feeding 
Plan after 12th week. 








MILLING CO. inc. 


CAYUGA, N. Y. 
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Dualig Chakie 


LEGHORNS yg 
BARRED CROSS 
REDS ‘ 


Order 
Today 


are hatched 
“in our own incu- 
bators and are from 
our own blood - tested 
breeders. Write for our 
free catalog and learn why 

it pays to “Sound Your Z.” 


ZIMMER'S POULTRY FARM 


(Scho. Co.) New York 
Phone West Berne 327 


Gallupville 
( Main Street 





FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested’: breeders (no 
reactors.) Bred for. meat and egg production. White 
Leghorns, R, I.- Reds,.New Hampshires. Rock-Red-> and 
Red- Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 
for price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 





ADDITIONAL 
BABY CHICK 
ADVERTISING 
Pages 22-24-25-26 


UT el ie x) 


CHICKS 


EGGS -- BROILERS — ROASTERS 


POULTRYMEN—Eleven pure _ breeds 
and cross breeds to select from. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 
Leghorns and_ other _ profit-making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum 





Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 
Hatches every week. Write today fo 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’ s Hatchery _ 
210 Northampton Buffalo 8, New York 





Pe ute Ad Lea 


When writing to advertisers be sure fo 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW BROAD BREAST MEATY 
ULI Rd 


Gives More WEIGHT 
MORE MEAT 


Don’t buy ‘ANY chicks until 
you get my big new cata- 
log. Get facts about amaz- 


ing broad breasted Cornish 


Hampshires and Cornish 
White Rocks and other 
GARRISON CROSS breeds 
that yield by far the most 
luscious tender meat. Early 
feathering and EXTRA rapid 
growth result from Garrison’s many years 
experience in specialized cross breeding. You 
can’t afford to overlook our big new develop- 
ment in today’s most wanted cross features. 
Pallorum-clean flocks. Get catalog FAST. Write 


EARL W. GARRISON, DEPT. 155 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


, 
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GETTING CHICKS THAT ot 
ARE FREE OF PULLORUM al ee 


(Continued from Page 22) 


make possible an efficient, uniform a BABY “18 per 


method of designating the degree of : 
CHICKS m 100 


freedom from pullorum of every hatch- 
ery and flock that is cooperating with EGGS FOR HATCHING 
their State Breed Improvement Asso- 
ciation under the National Poultry Im- SPECIAL PRICES ON 
provement Plan. a LARGE ORDERS 

There are four grades under which a All eggs used are trom our own breeders. 
flock, or a hatchery, can qualify as to E 100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
the pullorum rating in a National Poul- agglutination method.) : 
try Improvement Plan. These are: U. S. eS Goon Gate Aacaice Phohtcble. Hes 
Pullorum Tested; U. S. Pullorum Con- Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
trolled; U. S. Pullorum Passed, and | broilers, roasters or market eggs, 
U. S. Pullorum Clean. The U. S. Pul- TOLMAN CHICKS get 
lorum Tested and U.S. Pullorum Con- Hiei enontablen) praics 
trolled stages do allow some tolerance POR BOL COLNE RCE 

; é gressive breeding—their 

of reactors in the flocks which are Pdewed: health Cand 
tested. The U. S. Pullorum Passed and bininine Vion breeders 
U. S. Pullorum Clean grades do not 
allow any such tolerance and must pass 


that live the year round 
in our open front houses. 

an official test with no reactors being 

found. 






Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE, 


dg AU. S:. Pullorum Passed or U.S: tate Sanne aae 
yy ; c Pullorum Clean hatchery is one which Ree ae a Sink: 
My hatches only eggs that come from |g Dept. B 
_ 7 f ee flocks of the above pullorum TOL pa rN. ROCKL /AND 
5 : i 
: Today, all that a poultryman needs | } & SONS, Ls 
tc do to be sure of getting chicks free 
SEX-LINKED HALLCROSS of pullorum is to buy from a U. S. Pul- 
fy lorum Passed or a U. S. Pullorum 
/ Clean hatchery. Each State Department 
p U L L iE T S R / G H T N 0 W of Agriculture does publish a list giv 


ing the pullorum status of hatcheries 





tee : yy 3 ; 
ORDER 
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REASONS 
TO BUY 


Yes sir! It’s always smart business to buy QUALITY chicks and breeding flocks that are entered in RICHQU ALITY 
and Hall Brothers Sex-Linked Hallcross pullets are proven the National Poultry Improvement 
QUALITY chicks with a record of performance that’s hard Plan. These lists are available to any- CHICKS 
to match. MORE EGGS from the same amount of feed and one who requests them. It is easy for 
. : a buyer to check up on any producer of 1. HIGH EGG PRODUCTION — 38 
labor are always a good deal, but right now Sex-Link Hallcross : : years of careful, scientific breeding 
“ ys Mig . 3 chicks and to buy with confidence frora behind Richquality chicks. 
bonus ” eggs are the best kind of profit insurance against those who do have pullorum ratings 2. PULLORUM CLEAN — the highest 
fluctuating prices. that signify that their breeding flocks rating by New York Poultry Im- 
provement Board. 


Consider the records that SEX-LINKED HALLCROSS are absolutely free ‘of this disease. 


@ 3. PROMPT DELIVERY — every chick 
delivered when promised last year. 


pullets have rung up. High all-time pen and individual egg , we oat 4, NEWCASTLE VACCINATED — all 
production records for all cross-breds . . . an average of 16 EXPANSION OR stock vaccinated against Newcastle 
. ° } Ty; s 
eggs per bird more than all the other standard test birds CONTRACTION? p 5.,UNIFORM wich auUALITY — all 
entered at Maine 1944-45. Consistently high records like these By ANDREW CHRISTIE, President, chicks yare sfropis cass BUes ae Soft 
prove you can depend on Sex-Linked Hallcross for more eggs International Baby Chick Association WHITE LEGHORNS — RHODE ISLAND REDS 
per bird and explain why we say “It’s smart business to order F future events cast their shadows Write, For: Free, Catatts 
Sex-Linked Hallcross pullets.” : before them, one would be inclined WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
Box 5-A Hobart, N. Y. 


today to be extremely “bearish” 


OR ORDER BARRED HALLCROSS .. . STE tee ee ae 


ate reaction to any question of expan- 
The great dual-purpose producers! sion would be to apts a tavait- ace” LARGE LAYING LEGHORNS 
If you want both high egg production and heavy meat production, attitude, and to urge poultrymen to ®. | RICE BROTHERS 
you can’t beat BARRED HALLCROSS! Heavy-meated profitable continue their operations on a year-to- 
broilers, yet at the same time, year basis. Egg and Apple 











However, the case of each poultry- 
man must rest on his own merits. De- 
spite the current drop in the prices of 

We hatch chicks from 6 PURE- poultry and eggs, there is always a U. S. Certified 
BREEDS and 4 HALLCROSS ... market for producers of strictly fresh, Pullorum Clean 

° . Oe $ r oo 7 
all top quality chicks. Write today high quality eggs and broilers, fryers, SAuVRCHiCES 


prolific layers of large-sized eggs. Farm 


BAVNKEn ey". 


for catalog or see your Hall dealer roasters, and turkeys of known value. HATCHING EGGS 
se for prices and delivery dates. Where (such Sep ute nom or ai) Ole can STARTED PULLETS 
: : expand, with limitations, in anticipa- 
) a HATCHERY, ie tion of consumer demands in nearby Write today for our new 
markets. folder and price list. 


Despite an anticipated decline in ag- 
ricultural income in 1950, the overall Phone 81F 12 


RD3 
Z qk bl t in f th ns ; 
Wfatee a een Lee Lae aah SEE ee eee to | Meade ack Sore ee 





ts 3 f SEATS 
DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS| ) ey-eieeenaeten rat Wir eer WANE ed 
bc Burst Forth € ere Beffer are Bre 
wert ta gas he 
2 aX POULTRY F TERS. edlar 
Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns cy traiten arants~ 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well —trom Christie's Spizzerinktum Say tULAElee. 
in ntests 3 i : L ew Hampshires m i 
<2 ae wey: New ne that keep aall j peoM the wealth of knowledge The most thoroughly proven strain of 
pace wit eq orns en production and have C we have gained in producing production New Hampshires in existence. 
great meat qualities. 7 dual-purpose chicks that have set 25th year of pedigreeing—both eggs and 
x, the pace for the poultry industry, meat. New 24 page catalog FREE 
Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according Rete dies wh ae Bae EOP i Write today oy 
. ol better reeding tha Wl resu in poultry r. ‘s : 
fo: our customers, are everything one wants attaining only those characteristics that can be con- ANLH., U.S. Pullorum Clean, R.O.P Breeding Farm 
—exceptional iayers and grow fast into large verted into demanding greater market prices... : 


NEDLAR FARMS 


meat birds. Try some. over a longer period. : 
N BOX T « + PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


.H.-U.S. Approved and Pullorum Clean 
NEW HAMPSHIRES and BARRED ROCKS 


Breeders vaccinated —satis- ! 
enated or New Castle -.osts Christie Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 


faction assured with every order—Write for 
catalog, new prices. 





¢ 


A. E. DANISH 
Route 3, Troy, N. Y. 


SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
: HEAVY BREEDS 

from ®Blecdtested Breeders. Bred ter size, tyne & 
egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 






NON-BROODY Pr 


At last a strain of dual-purpose, meat and egg pre- 
3 ducing, pedigreed (U.S.) R.0.P. 





New Hampshires, with no breodiness! ee thes Zz = for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 
. Send for free circular telling about : oe SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C€. SHIRK,. Prop. 
; this meney-making strain. Vigorous TROOOR Se cs = BOX AA Rt. 25 McALISTERVILLE 








» PA. 





day-old chicks. Mass. (U.S.) Pul- See fas yee ae Cee Oo 
forum Clean and Approved. Box A-1!0 "There's ONE good thing I can say 












chs are direct importers of Barron Leghorns : 
; : arge Hlens mated with males from R.O.P. Ff —_ i 
hens. Low Vrices on Straight Run Chicks & Pullets. Te eee Gaya s ee Prop. Andover, Mass. about your mother she’ objected 


North Side Poultry Farm, Box A, Richfield, Pa. to our marriage.” Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


American Agriculturist, February 4, 1950 . 


Roostless Hen Houses 


E HAVE been observing houses 

without roosts for some years and 
it was only recently that we were con- 
vinced that they are workable and be- 
gan to talk about them. It really is on- 
ly another step from the way we 
handle broilers, roasters and capons to 
the carrying of layers through the win- 
ter without roosts. 


There are some objectionable fea- 
tures to leaving the roosts out of the 
house. The birds want to roost on the 
feeders to some extent and on the 
perches to the nest. If they use the 
same area in the poultry house for 
roosting every night, there may be 
some tendency for the litter in that 
area to be a little more troublesome. 
There are advantages, however, which 
I think tend to offset these. Now, there 
is considerable expense’ in installing 
roosts of any kind in a house. There 
is also the expense of repairing them 


because the wire commonly used has a 


great tendency to rust out. We are sure 
that we have better breast bones on 
the pullets when they do not have 
roosts. 


If there is a tendency for birds to 
want to roost immediately after they 
are housed, I’m sure that it is no more 
troublesome to take them off the 
entrances to the nest and the feeders 
than it is to teach a flock of pullets to 
roost. We always have that trouble 
with a great many of the broods of 
heavy breeds which we house. We find 
that we can overcome these difficulties 
to a considerable extent by closing the 
entrances to the nest at night, by us- 
ing feeders without perches and by the 
use of all-night lights. Dampness in 
the litter can be overcome by the use 
of lime and by stirring of the litter. 


Question About Leghorns 


We have had no observations with 
Leghorns because we have very few of 
them in the state. From what I know 
of these birds, I suspect that they 
would give a considerable amount of 
trouble, and if I were a poultryman I 
would want to try this out on a very 
small scale before attempting it in a 
larger way. 

There are a number of poultrymen 
it New. England who have tried this 
plan and I think the reports are gen- 
erally favorable. I know of a number 
of new houses that are under construc- 
tion now and I’m ‘told that many of 
them will not have roosts. These poul- 
trymen have done considerable investi- 
gating and they find that there is plen- 
ty of evidence substantiating our ob- 
servations that roosts do not appear 
to be necessary.—G. T. Klein, Massa- 
chusetts College of Agriculture. 


— A.A. — 


KEEPING DRAINS OPEN 


ID you ever have trouble with a 

plugged up drain in your poultry 
house? Many people do. Recently I 
discovered that on the farm of the de- 
partment of poultry husbandry at Cor- 
nell they have worked out a simple 
scheme that puts an end to most of 
that sort of trouble. Dr. J. H: Bruckner, 
head of the department, said that be- 
fore they put in homemade catch 
basins, they had had to abandon some 
drains because they couldn’t get them 
opened up. Now they almost never have 
any drain trouble. 


Somewhere along the line, inside the 
house or just outside, a break is made 
in the drain and a concrete box is built 
which acts as a settling or catch basin. 
Of course the floor of the basin must 
be below the point where the drain 
empties in, also below the exit, and 
the top should be at ground or floor 
level with a snug-fitting cover that can 
be removed for cleaning out the ac- 
cumulated feed and litter from time to 
time. No particular size or shape has 
been adopted as standard: They are 
built to suit the location —L.E.W. 
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There are no finer 


baby 


chicks 


than | 


SUNNY BROOK~— 
regardless 


SUNNYBROOK Baby Chicks have everything — 


Robust Health — 


bred from the best production strains in America. 
Everything you want in a baby chick will be 
found in these 1950 SUNNYBROOK Chicks. 
We have been 30 long years developing 


them to this high 


matter whether it is eggs or meat you want, 


Quick Growth 
quality and heavy egg production. They are 


gree of perfection. No 


-~ Top meat 


RUCE | 





try SUNNYBROOK Chicks this year. Compare 
them, not with just any other baby chick at the 
SAME price but with any baby chick at any price. 
Our prices are astonishingly low for such high 
quality. So why look any further. Buy SUNNY- 
BROOK Chicks. We have them in all the popular 
breeds. Once you try them — you'll always buy 
them! Write for our new picture story of SUNNY- 
BROOK also our low prices. PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean Breeders — of course. 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


‘ 


BABY CHICKS — STARTED PULLETS — CAPONS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR—Owner-Manager 


BOX 6 





ARSHALLS%: 


ONEY- MAKERS‘ a 
‘Selected Shicivs . arm Daas : 
BROILER SPECIAL . 


Red-Rock Cross Cockerels from 
U.S. Approved, Pullorum Clean, 
Newcastle Vaccinated Breeders. 
15,000 available weekly, truck 
load of 10,000 delivered to 
your plant at an unusually low 
price. Write: 

















MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD: S68 Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 









STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leghorn Pullets,, New. Hamps., White Rox 
4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 





| Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


PHONE 8-1611 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





- Mottled Ancona Chicks - 
The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power 
of plenty a large white eggs on. co feed_ than any 
other breed CATALOG FR 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RICHFIELD 10, PA. 








STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA. 


NACE’'S QUALITY CHICKS 










LARGE TYPE Unsexed Pits. Ckls 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNS............ $12.00. $25.00 $3.00 
Ba rred and White ites cssroereee 14.00 17.00 10.00 

N. H. Reds Special AAA .......... 16.00 20.00 10.00 


PISSOTLOO! cao ea cscawpopeamtd coscoresinenegscteenees, 4 1 00 Cote RUN ONLY) 
ilso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
; Order now from adv. or write for Catalog. 

J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 

BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





[PERALTA NTR TE CLE IO GLI OTD 
ADDITIONAL 
BABY CHICK 
ADVERTISING 
Pages 22-23-24-26 








HATCHING SEVERE WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-90, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 









a 


Alt Breeders carefully culled & 
Blood Tested. Order direct from 
ad. or write for our new catalog. 

\ Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs. — Unsexed Pits. Ckis. 
Will ship C. O. D.—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns....... $12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas.......... ... 13.00 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks..,..... 13: 00 22.00 12.600 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 12.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15,00 28.00 5,00 
Special A. N. Hamps. -& Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th | Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
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Why Electric Brooders are best! 


HEY give your chicks the right start in life. Help 
ee feather more quickly and be ready for outside 
range earlier. The electric brooder controls its tempera- 
ture automatically—will not overheat the brooder house 
on warm days nor blow out in windy weather. And 
you'll save labor because there’s no fuel to be carried to 
the brooder nor ashes to carry away. 


Our farm representatives will be glad to give you further 
information on electric brooding and on the right kind 
of wiring for brooder operation. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORPORATION 


‘td 
Al 


N 
IAGARA — 


@ HUDSON 


“ FARMERS’ FRIEND” CHICKS 


As a reward for ordering your chicks four weeks In advance 


TF 


PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


we will send yoo WOLF ‘‘AAA’’ SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 
at the regular ‘‘AAA’’ QUALITY MATING PRICES. Chicks 
available from 8 Breeds backed by 40 years of rigid flock 
improvement work. Prompt, courteous service with overnight 


delivery to most points. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Shows. you how to make money with your poultry. Tells all 


about WOLF FARMERS’ 


FRIEND CHICKS from U. S. 


Approved-Pullorum Controlled Flocks. 


WOLF 


DEPT. 6 


““FARMERS' 
FRIEND" 


HATCHERY 


GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 


Sh aN 4 


CHICKS 


. YOU Fi S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 
~ THIS 


ALL POPULAR BRE”:DS—R.O.P.. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHORNS 


(58.8% R.O.P Sired) Utility Mated Leghorns. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 


N. H. 


Peds, Bock-Red & Red-Rock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Eng- 


‘and Exes.) Check our early order discount before buying. Our 1950—16 page 


catalog awaits you. 
money saving ideas. 


EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


ADDITIONAL BABY CHICK 
ADVERTISING | 
Pages 22-23-24-25 





NO MORE Rar TROUBLE! 












Easy Ee Sees ee — 
to ee eeeeyer ry iB: ae es 
H be Ho i 
ne ae 





Protect grain and poultry witha HAVAHART rat trap. 
Cannot hurt children, pets. No springs, rustproof, 
durable. Other traps for many animals. Send coupon 
far price list and free booklet on trapping and bait. 


HAVAHART, 312 Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 


Please send me free booklet and price list. 


Full descriptions of latest poultry raising facts plus 
CHICKS AVAILABLE NOW-—straight run or sexed. 
Breetins Flocks tested bv. Official Tube Agglutination method. 


Cc. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 





NEW LOW PRICES ON 
APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. Thou- 
sands weekly. Al! breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 
100% live detivery. Write today for price fist and full 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 
TOP QUALITY, U. S. 


particulars. Don’t delay. Write NOW. 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT. AA MT. HEALTHY, OHIO 





RUPTURE-EASER 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
A strong, form fitting, 
washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps 
up in front. Adjustable 
ee Stray. ner Hat 
groin pad. No steel or ; 
leather, bands. Unex- site $395 
celled for comfort. AJSO Pet 
used as after-operation Double 4.95 
support. Give measure around the lowest part 
of the abdomen. Specify right or left side or 
double. We per postage ee on COD's. 


PIPER BRACE CO. 
308 E. 12th, Dent AA-25, Rance City 6, Moe. 









KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 
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(Continued from Page 24) : 
will probably not vary greatly from 
that of last year. This bright side of 
the picture gives rise to the possibility 
of a relatively stable market for high 
quality poultry and eggs. 

There is also the probability that 
there will be fewer poultrymen and 
farmers this year. Consequently, pro- 
duction figures will dip proportionately. 
In addition, there is reason to believe 
that the currently unattractive market 
will discourage many midwestern grain 
producers from starting chicks and 
hogs this season. This may free much 
wheat and grain to normal channels 
of distribution, and bring about an 
equitable relationship between the price 
of feed and that of poultry products. 
However, one must bear in mind that 
the poultry industry is going through 
a definite transition today, and that 
any expansion must be done on the 
most prudent and conservative basis. 

* * * 


FIRST FEED AND WATER 
By JOHN V. B. RICE 


THINK it is definitely a good prac- 

tice to feed and water baby chicks 
upon their arrival. Of course by this I 
mean they should be fed as soon as 
they are taken from the boxes and 
placed around the brooder stove or un- 
der it. Very often chicks are shipped 
long distances or possibly are delayed 
on the road and in that event they ar- 
rive in a hungry condition. If we ob- 
serve what happens under natural con- 
ditions we will notice that as soon as 
the chick is hatched and is strong 
enough to walk around, it will start 
picking up little bits of this and that 
in the neighborhood of the coop. 


I have never seen evidence that 
chicks would eat too much feed or 
drink too much water, even when fed 
and watered at an early age. On the 
contrary, if they are not given feed 
and water they are bound to pick up 
litter and in many instances will be- 
come crop bound, and they will either 
die or become stunted. 


I believe the practice of confining 
chicks to the immediate vicinity of a 
brooder stove or electric brooder and 
placing newspapers on the litter for the 
first several days is good insurance 
against the chicks picking up a lot of 
foreign material. This is a very grave 
danger and I have a feeling that many 
hundreds of, chicks are lost each year 
because of carelessness in the first few 
days of brooding. 


—A.A.— 


NSULATING MATERIAL 
FOR HEN HOUSE 


Do you think wood shavings would 
make satisfactory insulation for a poultry 
house? Also, what type ventilating sys- 
tem would you use in a poultry house 
40’ x 25‘? 

Wood shavings make a very satis- 
factory insulation for a poultry house. 
Many people have used them and they 
are recommended by the house con- 
struction people. Like. everything else, 
they do have their limitations. I am 
told that they tend to pack down after 
they have been in the wall a while and 
that, if possible, it would be well to 
leave a board or two at the top so 
that they can be removed to refill with 
fresh shavings later on. Also, if rats 
get into the base where the shavings 
are, shavings make a very excellent 
home for rats. 

In trying to reduce the danger of 
such places becoming rat infested, it 
has been recommended that lime be 
mixed with the shavings when they are 
put into the wall. The usual amount is 
about one pound for every bushel of 
shavings. 

As for ventilating a poultry house, I 
think that knowing what we do today 
of the new type of fans and motors to 
drive ventilating fans, I would by all 
means recommend the fan ventilation 
system.—L. H. Weaver. 





EEE LEE EL 
= BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK BABY 
CHICKS. 








N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. . 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ Veep 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 


Free Circular and Price List 





as 


FOR exfra FOR more 
EGGS MEAT 


Elmer H. ORDER NOW — FOR BEST 
Wene RESULTS AnD HIGHEST PROFITS 


Wene’s sound breeding program is your se- 
curity of top production, maximum livabil- 
ity chicks. Take advantage of today’s early 
order discounts. 


prroves PULLORUM CLEAN 


APPROVED 


Select from Wene’s 12 Breeds and Crosses 
R.O.P. SIRED Write Today for Free Folder and Price List 


Pullets available WENE CHICK FARMS 


30% Wene Breed- 
pagoda teoee BOX B-7 VINELAND, N. J. 


Our 37th year of Breeding Juniata Leghorns. Bred 
for size, type & egg production. Write for our 
large Catalog showing actual photos of our farm & 
Breeders. 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, Richfield, Pa. 

















say you sow it in American Agriculturist. 
HI-GRADE 


GRAYBILLS cuicks 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


' Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 
Postpaid Cash or C.0.D Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 =6100)—=— 100 
AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns... $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cro: 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires................ . 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA White Rocks . 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 















BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 


ordering. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 


GOSLINGS: Day old and started. Wh. Embden, Gray 
African and Wh. Chinese. Pamphlet on request. ADAM 
KIELB, 2493 Drumgocle Bivd., Staten Island 9, N. Y. 








“DUCKS FOR PROFIT’ and.25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin DuckFfings—$8.00. !00—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 





Fawn & White Runner, Rouen 
Zetts Poultry 


GIANT PEKINS, 
Yucklings. Toulouse & China Geese. 
Farm, Drifting 2, Penna. 


LOOK 
for Rupture Help 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- ° 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, © 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or © 
pprines: For men, women, and 

ren. Durable, cheap. Sent en trial to prove if. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


Brooks Appliance Co., 201-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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From left: Harold Metzner, 1949 champion in the DeKalb New York Corn Growing 

Contest, shows the trophy and chest of silver he was presented for producing 144.09 

bushels of corn to the acre. Next to him are C. M. and R. L. Conklin of Locke, second 

place winners with 139.82 bushels, and J. G. Culbertson of Dansville, Foun place 
winner with 139.27 bushels. 


Corn Contest Champion 


AROLD METZNER, operator of 
the 257-acre Shaver dairy farm at 
Dover Plains, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
was crowned State Champion in the 
DeKalb New York Corn Growing Con- 
test at a recent meeting at Syracuse. 
Harold missed the 1948 championship 
by a fraction of a bushel and told Am- 
erican Agriculturist, “Watch me next 
year—I’m going to win that trophy!” 
To carry out his pledge, Harold pro- 
duced 144.09 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre—almost 16 more bushels 
than the 1948 winner, Allan C, Brown- 
ell of Valley Falls. On his heels were 11 
other growers who beat 1948’s best. 

As far as officials of the DeKalb 
Agricultural Association, sponsors of 
the contest, could learn, Harold’s 144.09 
bushels is the highest yield ever au- 
thenticated in the Empire State. 

“To get a big corn crop,” the cham- 
pion said, “fertility should be built into 
the soil over a long period. I like corn 
to follow alfalfa and ladino that has 
been heavily fertilized with 0-20-20 to 
give big yields for 5 to 6 years. In that 
way there is lots of potash, phosphorus 
and nitrogen in the soil.” 

Harold spreads manure with the 
spreader wide open and then. applies 
500 pounds of superphosphate to the 
acre separately to get an even appli- 
cation. He disks twice after spring 
plowing and then adds 400 pounds 
to the acre of 6-12-6 with the planter. 


Because he has fertile land, Harold is 
going to narrow his rows from 36 to 32 
inches and space kernels 8 inches in- 
stead of 10 next year. 

Of the 108 growers in the DeKalb 
contest, 10 produced more than 130 
bushels to the acre in their 5-acre con- 
test plots. They were (with names of 
their counties and their production)? 
Metzner; C. M. and R. L. Conklin, Cay- 
uga, 139.82; Myron Sayer, Oneida, 
139.44; J. G. Culbertson, Livingston, 
139.27; Martin Wyffels, Ontario, 137.99; 
B. Kenneth Adams, Madison, 136.50; 
Kenneth Pedersen, Yates, 134.97; Wal- 
ter Geisler, Madison, 134.86; Samuel T. 
Hall, Dutchess, 134.22; and Everett H. 
Keller, Oneida, 131.76. 

Other county contest champions not 
in above group were: Ward L. Saun- 
ders, Chemung; Everett Shadic, Colum- 
bia; J. E. Carlsen and Son, Erie; W. W. 
Hawley, Jr., Genesee; John H. Brad- 
bury and Son, Herkimer; Raymond F. 
Sawyer, Jefferson; William J. Fisher, 
Monroe; Elwood SBobzien, Niagara; 
Amber H. Towne, Onondaga; Roger 
Bentley, Orleans; Raymond M. Austin, 
Oswego; Taylor Brothers, Rensselaer; 
Frank Winkler, Schoharie; Leon Litzen- 
berger, Seneca; William D. Hopkins, 
Steuben; Fred C. Hanford, Tioga; John 
Walker, Jr., Ulster; Wolff Brothers, 
Washington; Charles E. Kemp, Wayne, 
and Kenneth C. Winter, Wyoming. 

—A.J.H. 











Fertility Management in Northeast Orchards 


(Continued. from Page 6) 


dolomitic limestone is used; increased 
availability of phosphates; decrease of 
essential elements which are toxic if 
present in too high concentration, such 
as iron and manganese; decrease of 
toxic non-essentials, such as aluminum 
and certain organic toxins; and substi- 
tution of beneficial bacteria for those 
less desirable. 


New Jersey Tips 


Trees for the home garden aren’t 
forgotten by the experts. According to 
E. G. Christ and A. J. Farley, exten- 
Sion specialists at New Jersey, the 
home gardener can be successful grow- 
ing fruit trees if he plans carefully the 
space between trees, ’‘fertilizes intelli- 
gently, prunes correctly and sprays for 
insect and disease control. They say 
2 pounds of complete fertilizer such as 

0-10-5 or 8-12-6 spread over the surface 
of the soil around the trees and two 
feet outward from the base during 
March and April will usually be enough 
for the first season. On poor soils. a 
supplementary application may re 
needed during early summer, © 

The New Jersey men say that a 


small quantity of poultry or stable 
manure spread on the surface makes a 
good fertilizer supplement. They say, 
after the first season apply fertilizer 
every November or during March or 
April, and increase the amount every 
season until the tree has reached full- 
bearing age. They say that a 10-year- 
old standard size apple tree will re- 
quire at least 10 pounds of fertilizer, 
and that it should be remembered that 
peach trees usually need a little more 
fertilizer than apples and other fruit 
trees. They say it may be broadcast or 
applied in borings 18 inches deep and 
about 2 feet apart. 


Maryland Cover Crops 


For cover crops in Maryland apple 
orchards, C. O. Dunbar, associate horti- 
culturist at the University, recommends 
1 pound of ladino and 2 pounds of 
‘meadow fescue per acre in late April or 
sarly May. He says lime if needed, and 
fertilize with 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre of. 0-20-20 disked into the seedbed. 
In poor, eroded soils he recommends 
use at the same rate of 2-12-12 instead 
of 0-20-20 the first year. 
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FEATURING — 


1. WOOD... nature’s own insulator — from 
sturdy, double-battened roof to walls of 


2. FULL-THICKNESS ... tongue-in-groove wood 
staves knitted together by exclusive steel 
Lock Dowelling and — 


3. HEAVY steel hoops with cold pressed threads 
. easily adjustable from safe, built-in 
“Sure- -Grip, Sure-Step” ladder. 


4. EXCLUSIVE Unadilla Door Front System al- 
ways opens at silage level, makes pitching 
easy. S and V joints make doors ait- -tight, 
juice-tight. Special V base anchors, firmly 
embedded in concrete foundation, eliminate 
unsightly anchor cables. 


Unadilla Wood Staves Seal Juices In, Seal Weather Out 


Unadilla Silos protect your ensilage with the 
perfect seal provided by wood. Wood 
tried and proven silo material. Since 1906 
Unadilla has produced better wood silos. 





is the 


More Silo For Your Money 

MORE STRENGTH — because the seasoned staves 
are knitted into one tight unit by hundreds of 
steel dowels only Unadilla provides. 

MORE SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE with “Sure- 
Grip, Sure-Step” ladder and doors which are 
continuous and flush with the front—always 
open at silage level. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG AND FACTS 
ON NEW TIME-PAYMENT PLAN THAT 
GIVES YOU UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., BoxB-2, Unadilla, N.Y. 
Only Unadilla has... 


LOCK 
DOWELLING / 





PRICE-POWER-PERFORMANCE 


MAKES 


P.M.”"S WOODBOSS 


today’s outstanding “(One MAN” Power Chain Saw. 


a For 5 years the Woodboss has 
been accepted by Woodsmen in 






Motor: 1 Cyl.— 


2 cycle— all parts of the world, and is 
air cooled recognized as the most durable 
and efficient one-man saw on 
4 H.P. the market. 
Automatic 
Recoil 
Starter, 


PRICES: 14” $295,.00—20” $305.00—26” $315.00 f.o.b. N. C. 
POWER MACHINERY CO., INC. NEW CANAAN, CT. 


(Ne A Griendly Place 
\ Wee TO STAY 


Sap. 
<— TICK Hotel Syracuse is famous for 

friendly, individual service~ 
for comfortable, homey 
rooms — for excellent, 
healthful food.. When next 
you visit Syracuse ~ enjoy 
the friendly atmosphere of 
Hotel Syracuse. 


iO SYDACUSE 


SY RAG Sb Nee ve OO vRS 





Tap All the Trees 
You Can? 


We can ship from stock, Buckets, Covers, 
Spouts, Tanks and all supplies and an EVAP- 
ORATOR in time for sugaring if order is 
placed at once. 

Send for circular and price list and tell us 
how many Buckets you hang, 


G. H: GRIMM COMPANY, Rutland, Vermont 


a, ariel. Fhusit full size, The quality « + 


, | fruit in small spaces. Best 














DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 











r\ 
ch we Apple and Pear Varieties. uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
W rite for our BIG, FREE 1950 30° high, Uses 4% to % HP motor 
CATALOG in full color. Satis- Does not clog! 
ec faction Guaranteed, x Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Tres 
218 MAIN STREET  DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 


; 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
_ or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as 12 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 





HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD HILL STOCK FARM offers for sale Car- 
nation and Rag Apple Bred Bull calves from high 
record Carnation Dams. Sires: Carnation Homestead 
Hazelwood and R. A. Sovereign Prince. M. R. Klock 
& Son, Fort Plain, New York. 








FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 





TWENTY Holstein first calf heifers reared right on 
our farm due within a month. H. Sincebaugh, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y, * 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE: October Purebred Guernsey heifer calves 
from D.H,J.A. cows. Can prove size, type, production 
Lakeside Guernsey Farms, Dryden, N. Y. 


JERSEY 


WALNUT Hill Jersey Farm offers: bull calf 9 months 
old sired by a very good Grandson of that famous 
Excellent, Silver and Gold medal Sire Pinnacle. Dam’s 
D.H.IL.A. record 8550 milk 478 Fat. Priced reasonable. 
Write or visit us. Herbert E. Kimmey, East Greenbush, 
New York, 

















acer 








DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. 
ville, New York. 





and Bloodtested Holsteins 
Talbot, Leonards- 





ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail. BE. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and. Blood ‘Tested. In Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Armold, Ballston Spa, New York. 





DATRYMEN! We can help you get choice quality dairy 
cows and heifers. Sold either on order, commissiGh, 
or direct. Contact Gerald Geurkink or J/ W. Geurkink, 
Haldwin, Wisconsin, 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE: Registered milking shorthorn bull calves, 
sons of Sailor’s Red Robin, whose dam produced 
12,938 lb. milk, 587 Jb. fat as two year old, and sire's 
dam, Eva, produced 27,385 lb. milk with 4.5% test. 
Price reasonable at farm. Merle Palmer, Meridale, ‘N.Y. 








REGISTERED Milking Shorthorns. Fairchance Farms, 
Danielson, Connecticut. : 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS heifers and bulls eight months old 
sired by Eileenmere Corneller and out of big, thick 
cows with best Glencarnock breeding. T. M. Scoon 
& Son, R.D. 2, Geneva, New York. 


HEREFORDS 


PUREBRED Herefords: Cows, Bulls, Calves. Herd 
Accredited and Bangs Approved: Can go anywhere. 
Robt. J. Generaux, Canandaigua, New York. Phone 
Stanley 61Y21. . 








FROM the herd producing Champion Female at the 
State Hercford Breeder’s Sale and Reserve Champion 
Female at State Fair, we offer a choice selection of 
Hereford Bulls, ineluding full brothers of above men- 
tioned heifers. We can supply either commercial or 
registered breeder. Guaranteed. Herd fully approved and 
accredited for shipment anywhere. Harold Smith, North 
Ikose, N. Y. Phone Sodus 5749. 


HORSES 


SIXTY head State horses, mules, ponies, Belgians, 
Percherons, Clydes. Registered and grades. Matched 
pairs, single mares and gelding, saddle horses, equip- 
ment. Pendergast & Haskins, Phoenix, New: York. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Durocs—40 Fall Pigs sired by our Son 
of 1947 N. J. Grand Champion. Ten bred Spring Gilts. 
Hilltop Duroc Farm, Horseheads, N. Y. 























CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H. Sincebaugh, 
‘Trumansburg, N. Y. 





“OFFERING a choice selection of boars and gilts from 


the production registry litter of 11 farrowed October 1 
by Millbrook Princess 4th* and sired by the N. Y. 
State Grand-Champion Belle-Vira Paymaster 38rd. This 
litter attained the official weight of 388 lb. at 56 days. 
Registered, inoculated and guaranteed. Leslie M. Merwin 
& Son, Fillmore, New York. 





FIFTY shoats 50 to 60 lbs. double treated, castrated, 
grain fed $16 each. Mostly Poland Chinas and HWamp- 
shires. Also pigs $8. Shoats 30 to 75 Ibs. $12 to $18 
each. Vaccination 75c each. Crated; express or truck. 
Cash with order or C.0.D. Mail order, C. Stanley 
Short, Cheswold, Del. 





ATTENTION Swine Breeders and Commercial Pork 
Producers. Watch for ad of W.N.Y. Hampshire Breed- 
ers Second Annual Show and Sale, March 11, 1950. 





SHEEP 


CHOICE Registered Shropshire yearling and two vear 
eld ewes bred to Champion rams to lamb in Mareh 
and April. Yan Vleet Bros., Lodi, New York, 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 





selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 


Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082, 





ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 





for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New, York. 
McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and _ Crosses. 


They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own fatims. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 


a 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top pericrmance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest ezs production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns, Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
oft in large egg size and heavy production. All 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Ktich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York, 





CAPON pellets 100-$3.00; 1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.50. 
Turkey bits 100-$.50; 1,000-$2.50. Pliers $.50. Lead 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
cable 6’ to 60’, Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 








IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 
about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping tacilities. Ked tocks 
and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps tor meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Bali Hatchery and Peultry Farm, 
Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 
hatching date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 





BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred especially for Livability, Large 
Egg Size and Steady Egg Production. All, hatching 
eggs produced by breeders on our own farm. Co- 
operating fully in pullorum and breed improvement 
phases of National Poultry Improvement Plan. Newcastle 
vaccinated. Sex-links (Red-Rocks). also availabie. Order 
yours soon. Write today for free catalog. Bodine’s Pedi- 
greed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S Leghorns Sold out till the middle of 
April. U.S.’ R.0.M.,.U.’ S. R.O.2., U.- 8S. -Certified, 
U. S. Pullorum Clean. We hold top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots ®f money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New MHampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular, E, R. Stone & Son, Clyde, New York. 


HUESTED’S Hatchery. U. S. Approved-Pullorum Clean 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and Crosses. St. run $16.00; 
Sex Link pullets $24.00; Other Heavy pullets $25.00; 
Heavy cockerels $10.00; Large type Leghorn Pullets 
$32.00. All guaranteed. Special price on large orders. 
Huested’s Hatchery, Greenville, New York. 





SPECIAL Leghorn Matings offered at attractive prices: 
N.Y.-U.S. Certified, -Pullorum-Clean: N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. 
matings, 250 to 346 eggs; N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. Candidate 
matings trom Dams laying 275 to 346 eggs mated 
with N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. males, sons of dams laying 300 
to 346 eggs. Sires sib tested 250 to 287 eggs henhouse 
average. 1948-49 henhouse average 241 eggs. Sunview 
Leghorn Farm, MacFarlane Road, Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y. Telephone 65. 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52¢ each 
F.0.B. Buffalo. Full information upon request. Schweg- 
ler’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 








BELLINGER’S Parmenter R. I. Reds make excellent 
layers. U. S. Certified Pullorum clean, New Castle 
vaccinated, Bexed or straight run. Please send for 
catalogue. C. H. Bellinger, Theresa, New York. 





FORD’S LEGHORNS from highest ROP strain in 
America make profits regardless of prices. Large per- 
sistent layers. Majority lay 14 to 16 months before 
molting. Hampshires from famous Westhill strain. 
Puilorum clean. Write for details. Vernon Ford. Route 
6A, Lockport, New York. 


McINTYRE WHITE ROCKS, Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 


Bred-in livability, Free 
229 Greeley Avenue, 


LARGE EGG Leghorns with 
Folder. Caprarulo Egg Farm, 
Hornell, New York. 


HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281, 








CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable. 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding steck, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire, 
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TURKEYS 


WHITE HOLLAND—Jersey Buff Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y. Pullorum elean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 
New York, 








TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box B, Middlecreek, Pa. 





WHEELER’S White Holland Turkeys. .The modern 
broad breasted type, medium size, quick maturing, 
Pullorum Clean, N.Y.-U.S. Approved. A. Hunt Wheeler, 
R.D...1,. Penn Yan, New York. 





Pullorum Clean, Broad Breasted 
Northtford, 


ECHO RIDGE Farm. 
Bronze and Beltsville Small White Poults. 
Connecticut, Branford, 8-1951. 








DOGS 


PUPPIES—Work or 
Kennels, Wilton, 





Show — 
New 


REGISTERED COLLIE 
Champion sired, Collinette 
Hampshire, 





PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3, .: 





REGISTERED Collie puppies—pet or show, excellent 





bloodlines. Elizabeth Moore, South Lincoln, Mass. 
AIREDALE female pups. Litter Reg., 3% mo. $25 


each. Norman ‘Treble, Albion, New York. 








FOR SALE: AKC Cocker Spaniels, five litters; AKC 
St. Bernards, four litters; cross-bred Shepherd Ber- 
nard, three litters. Wormed and distemper inoculated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash, Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New’ York. 





“TOHNSTON’S”’ Cocker Spaniels—bred from best strains 


available. Black Male — 9 mo., Stockdale-Candidate 
breeding, pet or for stud. Pups available, reasonably 
priced. Floyd Johnston, R. 2, Geneva, New York, 


Route 5-29, 

Cen ee 
BASENJIS, barkless, intelligent; pups from Champion 
stock now available. F. Yatsevitch, R.F.D. 2, Windsor, 
Vermont. 





SHEPHERD or Collie Shepherd Cross Pups. Most 
colors, ages. Wormed, Inoculated. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Snap Shots. Highland Acres, Fabius, New York. 





REGISTERED Airedale Pups, $25.00. Mrs. Alton 


Lafayette, Plainfield, Vermont. 





A.K.C. Registered Irish Setters; English Springer 
Spaniels; Cocker Spaniels. Meier Pineknoll Kennel, 
Noxon Rd., Poughkeepsie, New York. 





MUST GO—$25.00 will buy one good St. Bernard, 





4 in all. 3 pups $10.00. Mrs. Ivan Harrison, S. R. 3, 
Phone 48F11, Greene, New York. 
FOR SALE: A.K.C, Registered Collies. 8 wks. old. 


Sables and Tricolors—nicely marked. Mary Jane Fuller- 
ton, Victor, N. Y. Victor 67F13. 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. Registered. Beautiful. Dr. 
Stewart Gay, Summit Ave., Monticello, N. Y. Tel. 2099. 





PEAUTIFUL, typey, large, young, clever, ‘registered 
working Collie. Tops—show; companion; stud. Also 
year old Collie-Shepherd pups ready start, reasonable, 
J. Aldrich, R-38, Concord, N. H. 





FOR SALE: Registered English Shepherd pups from 
veal heel driving parents. Lorn low heel strikers. Males 
$15.00, females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, Hankins, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: A choice litter of purebred German Shep- 
herd puppies, ready to go. Females $15, Males $25. 
Philip Babcock, Star Route, Canton, New York, 


SCOTTIE Pups. Mrs. Argood, South Walpole, Mass. 


EQUIPMENT 


FERTILIZER, Lime, Grain Broadcaster, 8 foot $86.00, 
Sizes (3-14) foot—Farm Wagon 8000 Ib. capacity $98.50. 
Free Booklet. C. Mampe, Swedesboro, New Jersey. 











MR. FARMER: Write now for free copy of IRVING’S 
1950 TRACTOR PARTS CATALOGUE. Prices Slashed. 





Bargains Galore. Irving’s ‘Tractor Lug Co., Fargo, 
N. Dakota. 
WANTED — Used Well Driller. Cross, Harpursville, 


N. Y., Telephone 6F32. 





G.L.F. Wright Egg Washer, 1800 eggs per hour. Been 
used one year, $175. Newton Bliss, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
Phone 4356. 


WANTED: Diesel or gasoline crawler tractor with bull- 
dozer blade. Stand rigid inspection. State lowest cash 
price. J. Duell, Jeffetson, New York. 





NEW and Used Chain Saws $150 up. C. Loomis, 
Bainbridge, New York. : 





FOR SALE: Massey Harris hay loader, $75.00; Mc- 
Cormick Deering 6 ft. grain binder, $60.00; McCormick 
Deering 2-horse walking cultivator, new, $35.00; land 
roller, $10.00; spike tooth harrow, new, $15.00; Corn 
husker, $10.00; walking and riding plows; steel wheeled 
wagon, $25.00; Stoughton wagon, $45.00; crown grain 
drill, $100.00. Howard B. Finewood, R. D. No. 1, 
Newark, New York, Phone 1176M2. 








CLETRAC Tractor with Heil dozer, Brockway truck. 
Both in good condition. C. M. Freyenhagen, Orchard 
St., Tel. 282, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS honey, clover or buckwheat: 5 Ibs. $1.35; 
8-5 Ibs. $3.75; 69 Ibs. $10 prepaid. Fred Wright, 
Arknort, New York. 


HONEY—Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat. New 
Crop. 5 tbs., $1.25 postpaid 8rd zone. 6-5 1b. pails, 
$6.00, 60 lb. cans $7.20 F.0.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 





























PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


Feb. 18 Issue.... .....Closes Feb. 3 
March 4 Issue.. Closes Feb. 17 
March 18 Issue Closes March 3 
April 1 Issue............ Closes March 17 













EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointment, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








FARM foreman wanted: a good reliable foreman is 
needed for a dairy farm with registered Holstein cattle. 
Location of farm is near Rochester, N. Y. Necessary.that 
you have a* son of working age to help out on the 
farm, List references and experience. Box 514-D, ¢/o 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. . 


AGRICULTURIST—Desires position with advancement, 
age $82. Experience—Research, Extension Horticultural 
Crops; farm background. Box 514-S, ¢/o American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 





MARRIED man wishes position as superintendent of 
large farm or estate. Best references. Peter B. Bush, 
Monroe, N. Y. 


WANTED: Experienced man for dairy and _ general 
farming by March Ist. Must be married, sober, reliable. 
References desired. Gordon Pierson, R.F.D., Perry, N.Y. 
MARRIED man wanted—Modern Pure Bred Guernsey 
farm. Must be experienced with cows and general farm 
work. Small family preferred. Position open March 1. 
References—Salary Desired. Edward M. Vaughn, R. D. 
2, Mehoopany, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


STROUT’S Golden Anniversary. Farm Catalog — over 
2806 outstanding bargains, 32 States Coast-to-Coast. 
Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











FARMS-HWOTELS-GAS STATIONS. 40-cow farm, 159 
acres, with hotel, yas station. Farm 130 acres, crops, 
tools, $6,800. Farms 200 to 400 aeres. Terms given. 
Write C. M. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. Phone 46-224, 


A WILDERNESS: 3,400 acres, fine timberland, located 
on the southern most end of Lake Champlain, South 
Bay. Reputed 10 million board feet of timber; ex- 
ceHent hunting and fishing. New private road makes 
this property accessible. Inquiries invited. Thomas C. 
Beach, Jr., P.O. Box 93, Fair Haven, Vermont. 





LOWER Champlain Valley and surrounding territory: 
Farms, businesses, retirement homes, woodlands my 
specialty. Moderately -priced; good terms. Thomas C. 


Beach, Jr., Realtor, P.O. Box 93, Fair Haven, Vt. 


WANTED: Dairy farm, 100 tillable acres, Eastern. New 
York, Western New England. Give full details. Richard 
Rice, Lake Rd. RFD 2, Bergen, N.Y. 

at Lake Ontario. Prosperous stock, 
fruit, dairy, muck, cash crop farms. From $5,000° to 
$85,000. Advise requirements. L. M. Warner, Wayne 
County’s Leading Farm Broker, Williamson, N. Y. 


WAYNE County 








DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace. Realty, R. 1, Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 











ALFALFA seed, $20.85; clover $23.85; Certified Hybrid 
Seed Corn, Flats, $5.50, all per bushel, 
bargains. Postal card us today for circular and samples. 
Hall Roberts’ Son, Postville, Lowa. 





GROWN and Bred in New Hampshire, Billy Hepler’s 
garden seeds are specially adapted to the north, The 
earliest tomatoes; Baby Blue squash; high quality sweet 
Great Bay Strawberry; complete line of garden 
Catalog. Billy Hepler Seed Company, Durham, 
New Hampshire. 

ara 


SEED POTATOES 








need no spray for blight. 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948. 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


CERTIFIED Katabdin and Ontario Seed potatoes. Field 
reading at 2nd inspection .1 total disease. Average 
yield 500 bushels per acre. Leslie M. Merwin & Son, 
Filimore, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Two hundred bushels Essex Seed Potatoes, 
Field run, One year from certification. One dollar ° 
twenty-five per bushel. Michael Delea, Seneca Castle, 
New York. 





HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 74383, 








300 tons excellent dairy hay. F. Root, Brainard, N. Y. 





FIFTY tons mixed baled hay. $30 per at the. barns. 
Merrill Brothers, R.D. 2, Waverly, N. Y., Phone 3F21. 





second cutting alfalfa and 
Phone 


ALL GRADES of hay, 
straw. Delivered by truck load. Micha Bros., 
50Y6, Greene, New York. 





STRAW and all grades of hay at my place or de- 
livered, subject to inspection. Call 48-282, J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, New York, R.D. 4. ‘ 





Timothy and Mixed Hay. Delivered by 
L. Stewart, Maplecrest, N. Y. 


ALFALFA, 
truck load. Kenneth 
HIGH QUALITY mixed alfalfa clover hay, timothy with 
light alfalfa clover mixture. Paul Sierk, Darien, N. -Y., 
phone Darien 316. 
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NURSERY STOCK 

TN Re tr ve hr ee cate ete ie te 
QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees. 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose Bushes. 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Federal Inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for Free Colored Catalogue. EKast’s Nursery 
Amity, Arkansas. 

meaner ete ERAT SATE Ee Pihsca en ELA cei tes a a 
EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants ano 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, fir. Canadian Hemlock, Ar 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 20 each op quantity ‘orders. Write for price list 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA, Johnstown. Pa 





FOR SALE—400 Apple Trees—3 to 5 years old, 3,000 
Blueberry Bushes—2 to 4 years old. Parkinson, 567 
Broadway, Newark, N. Jd. 


TT AT Sa 
———————————— 


——_———— 
FLORIDA Tree Ripened, Fresh Picked Fruit. Oranges 
$3.50 bushel, Grapefruit $3.00, Mixed $3.25. Express 
charges collect. Alvah Ramsey, Largo, Florida. 








TREE RIPENED, Natural Color Fruit—Direct from 
grower and bonded shipper to you. Bushel of assorted 
truit in season or all grapefruit or oranges prepaid to 
vou for $5.25. Temple oranges (January and February 
only), $5.75 per bushel. Spell’s Citrus House, DeLand, 
Florida. é ; 





BUSHELS Delicious Pineapple oranges $4.95. Temples 
$5.95. Prepaid. James Kimber, Winter Park, Florida. 





TRE ripened fresh picked fruit: Oranges $2.50 bushel; 
tangerines $3.00 bushel; mixed bushel oranges, grape- 
truit and tangerines $2.50 F.O.B. Sunset Citrus Grove, 
Lake Como, Florida. 








RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna, 

FRYER 
Breezy 








rabbits pay. $8.00 starts you. Investigate 
Acres *‘Moneymakers,’’ Torrington, Conn. 





WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 Ibs. 


Ramsey, New Jersey. 


Write J. Stocker, 





NEW ZEALAND Whites, 3 months $5.00 each. Pay 
after you receive them, Mostly from Blue Ribbon An- 
cestors. Good for Meat, Fur, and show. Pedigrees Fur- 
nished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, Mahopac Falls, 
New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NO FROST—Keeps Glass Clear of Snow, Steam and 
Frost. For Windshields, Windows, Eye Glasses, ete 
$1.10 per box postpaid. Otis Rossell, Waltersburg, Pa 


DRESSMAKER: Children’s clothing only. New or used 
material. Price 25¢ to $2.00. Please write for infor- 
mation. A. L. Gibeault, R.D. No. 2, Waltham, Vt. 








LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c¢. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 

ER ee ti a a ei a et 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Saye digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 

foe Sacre RE Bad a I a ae Oh Nee ha nd 
COLOR FILM, 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 
a arnt eee eee Sere oe an Bn = PE EE Se ees Ske eae 
HEAL HOOF ROT speedily, easily. Dust with 
SULFA-R Dressing Powder. Kills germs, keeps wound 
clean, contains no irritating talcum. Also tops for 
pinkeye, surface wounds. 4 oz. sifter top can only $1. 
ASL, Box 232—CP, Madison 1, Wis. 


kGGS WANTED: By a house in business 122 years. 
We pay good prices and pay promptly. If you are 
tear Maplecrest, N. Y¥., phone—Stewart’s Produce Serv- 
ice—Windham 13131 for pick-up—or write for free 
lags to—Hunter, Walton & Co., 164 Chambers St., 
New York 7, New York. 

Se aaa IR a abs BOE eh oN ek ore IE Se Si 
rOR SALE—Uandmade Nylon handkerchief, price $1.00. 
Write Mildred MeNeil, R. 1, Copenhagen, New York. 
NDS (oS uAO Seis are SRSA Ee dE ian Deeg PND LIRR Mkt PS 
YOR SALE: Shelled pop corn. Yellow, white. Ready to 
pop, 6 ibs. for $1.00. Donald Wilcox, R.D. 1, Rich- 
mondville, New York. 

mais SEINE De ANE eg Soca pit SE a Oe eA He Cee a 
BUY Wholesale and Save! Plumbing, Heating, Roof- 
ing, Building Supplies—Tools, Paints, Ete. Rush 25e 
for price lists, catalogs, samples, other details. Dept. 
C “Tandy Man Wholesale Buying Plan,” 1009 E. 
Cheltenham Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

a Sa eA UME ONAL a cyan) aedaee kay Se FN pA al 


ADVANTAGEOUS — Investigate northern red hearted 
cedar posts. Specialize in poles, Telephone, Trans- 
mission, Pole Barns. Delivery. Fletcher Farms, Nor- 
wood, New York. 

eee LMU ian PRE TE De de eae ea 

CAPON Profits from Extra Cockerels. Save low-cost 
cockerel chicks now! Implant STIL-CAPO Chemical 
Caponizer later to stop fighting and erowing, make 


birds fat, tender, top market quality. Gives all poultry 
4 better finish, makes you_more money! Trial order of 
35 Stil-Capo with Implanter-$2.75. (100-$3. 1,000-$26, 
Implanter-$1.) ASU, Box 232—CP, Madison 1, Wis. 
en gs ER NAPA ie eat cP I A ch ett ae UREN as Wes inte SORES 
GOLDEN Popcorn, buy direct, pop your own, guaran- 
teed to pop, 5 lIbs..$1 postpaid. Russell Luce, Groton, 
New York. 





POP CORN, Thompson’s Original Bear Paw, white, 
hulless, tenderest corn you éver ate. 35¢ Ib. 5 Ibs. or 
over 30c¢ Ib. postpaid. Glenn Thompson, Johnson, Vt. 


err rlpmereeeg s 


SCHOOLS 


UBARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free 
feisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





Catalog. 


STAMMURING CORRECTED: Free booklet gives full 
information, Write today. W. A. Dennison, 543 Jarvis 


St., Toronto, Canada. 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


BVIOUSLY livestock of any 
kind on any farm is a success 
or failure depending on the 


cost of intake per animal 
(which involves many factors) and the 
result obtained. 

Sometimes I wonder if the average 
dairyman knows what it costs him to 
produce a quart of milk, how much it 
costs his neighbor, and what the aver- 
age actual cost is. In other words, does 
he know how efficient is his livestock 
farming? The old-fashioned slaughter- 


er used to say that if he had more ™ 


money in the bank than he had a year 
ago, he knew he was making money. 
Today he’s broke and out of business. 


Strictly speaking, livestock feeding 
costs are much simpler to figure. Yet 
between individuals on the same road, 
even when feeding the same kind of 
animal costing the same money, the 
gain in weight-cost per pound varies 
as much as 5 cents for that pound. 
These variables include kind and cost 
of feed, individual differences in hand- 
ling animals, and the variations in the 
animals themselves. 

Animal Personalities 

Failure is not a pretty thing, but I 
am more convinced every year that it 
is due more to the personality of the 
man and (don’t laugh) the personality 
of the animal than any other one cause. 
In either case, no expense is involved 
except “time,” which throws the whole 
blame on the man, because time is un- 
important to the hog, cow or sheep. 
Animals differ as much in their reac- 
tions to feed, care, noise, sociability, 
dispositions and personalities as hu- 
mans do. Lack of interpretation of 
these traits causes “behavior prob- 
lems” and “frustrations” just as sure- 
ly as it does with children or adults. 


Most of you older ones have known 
horses that wouldn’t work for one man 
but would for another; cows that did 
not do well until they got a new home; 
men that had no luck in raising heifers 
while a neighbor made a good living 
doing it; loads of cattle or lambs that 
were not good feeders on one farm but 
when sold they settled down and fat- 
tened for the new owner. Every farmer 
has had experiences of this kind and, 
with so many cases, the only real an- 
swer must be clashes in personality or 
lack of understanding between that 
animal or that group of animals and 
the owner. All this may sound foolish 
but it has convinced me that animals 
do have definite personalities. 

“Know your animals” is of course 
the real purpose of all this. They must 













Most PROFITABLE COWS (Oy = 
- Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 


Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 













PLANTS 


AFRICAN Violet leaves 25 cents each. New and old 
varieties. Send stamp for list. Mrs. Bernice Stanhope, 
Dundee, New York. 








ViNGETABLE. Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet potato, 
pepper, onion, Cauliflower and other plants. If you 
want to mature an early crop, set these hardened out- 
door grown plants. Write or wire for Catalog and 
special prices for early booked orders. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Virginia. Box AG 119, 





LATHAM & TAYLOR Red Raspberry Plants, $5.25-100. 
Premier Strawberry $2.25-100. Fresh dug and postpaid. 
Order now for Spring. MacDowell Berry Farm, R.D, 2, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 





STRAWBERRY plants, state imspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred, 
10 extra plants free. Post- paid.. Harvey Bennett, Jr., 
Cedar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 








KENNETH McBRIDE, Leicester, N. Y., first 

prize winner in the New York State Sheep 

Shearing Contest at the 1949 Cornell Farm 

and Home Week. Who will be the 1950 
champ? 


do well for you in these times or you 
are out of luck. If you have an animal 
that is not doing well, move it. Perhaps 
it just doesn’t like you. If none of 
your animals are doing well, changing 
your attitude may be as important as 
changing the feed. 


Mutual Respect 


Most farmers probably won’t admit 
it, but if they work with individual 
animals they pretty well know the ones 
that like them, the ones that don’t, and 
the ones that just don’t give a darn. 
The funny thing about this is that, as 
with humans, the ones you like, like 
you. 

Now perhaps we can say, if you have 
an. animal or numbers of them that 
you don’t like, sell them, trade them 
off or do anything but go on having 
expensive mouths to feed that aren’t 
returning that expense. The chances 
are these animals never will do well for 
you. Perhaps, too, right now with pos- 
sible lower prices it is just as impor- 
tant not to sell the animals you like, 
that like you, and are doing well for 
you. Those kind are hard to gather to- 
gether and should be worth as much to 
you as the next fellow. The other kind 
are always available. 

Finally, if you have a high produc- 
ing cow that has age and starts to go 
wrong, and old ewes that have started 
to go down hill, move them no matter 
how much you like them before they 
lose all value even as meat. An old 
Stock Yard expression is “Don’t marry 
your livestock.” 





DELAWARE COUNTY DISPERSAL 


100 Registered Holstein Cattle 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
to settle the Estate of E. N. MacLaury, at his 
farm 6 miles north of BLOOMVILLE, Dela- 
ware Co., N. Y. between West Harpersfield 
and Doonans Corners, 14 miles northeast of 
Delhi. k 
T. B. Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated, 
treated against shipping fever. 
--40 fresh and close springers—-18 winter and 
spring cows—40 bred and open heifers, all 
ages—2 high record herd sires. 
Sale starts at 10:00 A.M. in large tent, lunch at noon, 
catalogs at ringside. 
EVERY ANIMAL GOES AT YOUR PRICE AND 
THERE WILL BE MANY OUTSTANDING BARGAINS. 
iT WILL PAY YOU TO ATTEND. 
ESTATE of E. N. MacLAURY, Ruby P. MacLaury, 
Adm., Bloomville, N. Y. 

Seles Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUs, MEXICO, N. Y. 


GO Registered Holstein CATTLE 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
Complete Dispersal — Albert E. Kyer 


At his farm, NORTH PETERSBURG, Rens- 
selaer Co., N. Y. 7 mi. west of Bennington, Vt., 
15 mi. west of North Adams, Mass., 7 mi. 
south of Hoosick Falls, 20 mi. east of Troy. 
A high producing, good testing, !ong established herd. 
18 fresh and close springers; 15 milkers due again in 
fall; 26 yearlings and heifer calves. The 2-year-old herd 
sire, NEWMONT ARISTOCRAT GEGQRGE, a grandson 
of Newmont Aristocrat from a 585 tbh. 305 days, 4%, 2x 
dam sells with young daughters and many bred to him. 
Herd rich in blood of the famous Marathon Nadine 
Burke. 10 cows selling with records from 450 Ib. to 
575 Ib. fat, several are 4% testers. Sale at [1:00 A.M. 
in jae, heated tent.  . ; 
Here’s an event you cannot afford to miss. Accredited, 
blood tested within 30 days, nearly all calfhood vacci- 
nated, eligible for New England and New Jersey. 
Albert E.-Kyer, Owner, North Petersburg, N. Y¥ 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, N.Y. 
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Ae 4748 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO Maintenance Cost! 





Mr. “Bud” Herrington, Meridian, N. Y., - 
standing by the Grange Silo erected 22 years 
ago says, “Never a cent spent on mainte- 
nance, THAT’S TRUE ECONOMY!!” 









GRANGE SILO CO. Dept. A2 BY r) 
RED CREEK, N. Y. a 


With no obligation please send full 
details and FREE illustrated folder: 


IE angst cd eeessni combat 


\ 


Addr6S$ eG ee 2, 





5 Pairs of Geldings and 10 pairs of Mules 
running in ages from 3 years to 5 years old. Some) 
fine matched pairs. We are breaking them now. Come - 
and see them if interested. 
EARLE A. NOBLE 
Telephone Stanley 513¥23 Seneca Castle, N. Y. 





WANT TO BUY QUALITY PIGS? : 
We Know Swine herds and breeders in New York State. 
Our Association has hoth registered and grade herds 
listed for sale. Write for our new directory of pigs 
offered for sale. 
NEW YORK STATE SWINE ASSOCIATION 
Frank L. Wiley, Sec’y-Treas. Victor, N. Y. 


HEREFORD BEEF CATTLE 
Registered T. B. Blood Tested. Cow. Heifers. Out- 


standing hulls at bargain prices. 
BOB-O-LINK FARMS WOOLCOTT, N. Y. 











FOR BREEDERS 
AND DAIRYMEN 


GUERNSEY 2° KIT 


Whether or not you own Guernseys, 
you'll find valuable tips on breeding and 
milk production in this complete 1950 Kit, 
available through the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 


Packed with practical facts and figures and 
market data — this timely Kit will prove 
useful to anyone interested in breeding, 
buying, selling or dairying. 

And remember, Guernsey Cattle and pre- 
mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk 


have proved a dependable source of better 
income in countless cases. 


FREE Information Kit * Mail Coupon TODAY 


Me payee Gate mele Sea ee ee a ene ae ene nama fa met 
{ The American Guernsey Cattle Club t 
' 510 Grove St., Peterborough, N. H. } 
t Pleose send me free of charge the 1950 GUERNSEY [ 
H information Kit: | 
$ t 
4 ' 
1 f 
i 4 
a 6 





THE AMERICAN: GUERNSEY: CATTLE CLUB 
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By GRACE WATKINS 


LAIDS, checked men’s wear, 
widely spaced prints and tex- 
tured surfaces lend interest 
to spring fabrics, in addition 
to the classic failles which 
come in bright or dark colors. 

Style is emphasized in wash dresses, 
giving them more of a streetwear look. 
Pockets assume a major role, for nov- 
elty as well as for utility. Skirts flare, 
colors are darker; eyelet trimmings are 
often featured. 

Separates, skirt, blouse or sweater, 
and jacket are high in favor, being 
both practical and colorful. Boleros 
with cap-sleeved dresses make both 
serve a double purpose. 


“ a8 ~~ 
\ eS LS 


HUCKETT 


atop the new, slimmer skirt. 

Every Spring calls for a topper and 
No. 2846 is IT! Straight and boxy 
little-boyish front . . and feminine 
fly-away flares at back! 

Cummerbund-topped skirt No. 
2396, pleated strategically for grace- 
ful movement, comes with snug-fit, 
petite-collared johnny jacket—for now 
and from now on! 

Here is the perfectly suit-able blouse! 
No. 3054 has tiny dropped sleeves 
cut in one with the flattering scalloped 
yoke ... simply elegant! 

Easter-time special! No. 2590 is a 
button-closed princess style dress which 
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See how the darts nip the waistline 
in housefrock No. 2003 .. . how the 
front is smartly zipped . .. and the 
button-tab detail in pockets and collar. 

The beloved shirtwaist.is here again 
—this time in a new disguise. In No. 


comes in the same pattern with the 
classy cape. 


No. 2952 is a Dutch cap to top 
off the ensemble; comes with two other 
hats ...in the same pattern. 

Attractive suit-dress No. 2424 


leads Easter parade! Mold the fitted 
bodice to her young figure and let the 
peplum supply the sauce! 

In No. 2053 twin godets burst 
from the tiny bowed waist .. . beruffle 
them for party-time. Panties included. 

Stuffed bunny rabbit No. 245 ina 
pretty pinafore makes a fine cuddly 


toy and is only one of a family of 
three. 


2092 soft flares are thrown forward 
in the seven-gore skirt and the collar 
points prettily. 

Smart surplice dress No. 2085 
stands alone or with its soft-collared 
bolero leads a double life! 

No. 2441 is a basque-bodied beauty 
with a softly. collared low oval neck- 
line. Tiny buttons trickle down the back 
into a godet-inspired flip of fullness. Panel-front coat_and dress ensemble 

he smart ‘separates’ story is aptly No. 3036 make a cute pair... with 
told by No. 2047 which has a well- hearts for pockets! Pretty, practical 
cut jacket with its hip-flanking pockets 

t 
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Let's Talk Turkey 
About This Threat To Your Welfare 


¢ 





Some time ago the anti-trust lawyers from Washington brought suit to put A&P out of 
business. 


They asked the court to order us to break up our stores into seven groups and sell each group 
to new owners; to sell our factories to still other new owners; to disband the Atlantic Com- 
mission Company; and to close all our central buying offices, including the National Meat 
Department, the National Dairy Department and the National Egg and Poultry Department. 


Since that time, hundreds of thousands of farmers, as individuals and through their organiza- 
tions, have been adopting resolutions, writing letters and running ads expressing their oppo- 
sition to this suit. 


The Farm Bureau Federation, at its recent annual convention in Chicago, adopted a resolu- 
tion that did not specifically refer to the A&P suit, but condemned current interpretations 
of the anti-trust laws. The resolution said in part: 


“Regulations should not be used to eliminate the possibility of integrated systems that are 
efficient and competitive. Such systems have the possibility of bringing about a badly-needed 
reduction in the margins that now exist between the producers and consumers of many items.” 


The reason farmers are taking a stand against this suit is because they recognize that it is a 
threat to their welfare; a threat to all agriculture; and a threat to our national economy, 


Have you figured out how much this suit could hurt you? 


A Threat To Better Distribution of Your Product 


A&P is the largest and most efficient distributor of farm products. 


Obviously, this attack is a threat to the welfare of all the farmers who sell 
to A&P, for they will have to seek new outlets for their products. 


That will mean greater sales effort and higher sales costs for them. 


But it will have an adverse effect on millions of farm families who don’t 
sell to us at all. + 


For the great amounts of food we move into consumption, the great mer- 
chandising effort we put behind food sales, tend to strengthen farm markets 
and boost the income of all farm families. 

Everyone wants the farmer to get good prices for his products. After all, 
we can’t have a prosperous country unless we have a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

The price you receive for your product is the retail price, less the cost 
of distribution. : 

To maintain good prices to farmers, therefore, we must eliminate unneces- 
sary in-between handling costs and operations. . 

A&P was founded and has operated for 90 years on the theory that the 
best way to attract and hold customers and build bigger markets for farm 
products is to give the public more good food for their money. 


v 
In order to do that, and at the same time do a good job for agriculture, 


we have had to work constantly to find better and less expensive methods 
of distributing food. 

As a result, we have narrowed the spread between farm and retail prices. 
The methods we pioneered have been adopted by other food distributors. 
All agriculture has profited from them. 


Today farmers get a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. Their sales are 
higher. Their income is greater. 


This suit threatens to wipe out many of these gains. 


Don’t you think agriculture will be hurt by this attack on its most efficient 
marketing outlet? “ ; 


. A Threat To Your Living Standards 


The farmer is a consumer as well as a producer. 


His “real” income is determined by how much he has to pay for all the 
things he buys. 





This applies to food, as well as clothing and other necessities. For today, 
with the development of cash crop farming, practically no farm family 
produces all the food it needs. 

A&P was the first of the nation’s chain stores. Together with the other 
chains and mail order houses, it has worked to keep living costs down and 
living standards up. 

The public has shown that they like our method of distribution by giving us 
and other efficient distributors their patronage. We are big because the 
public made us big. 

If the anti-trust lawyers win this suit, a legal precedent will be established 
that can be used to attack anybody who tries to do a better job, give his cus- 
tomers a better deal, and grows big in the process. 

Don’t you think your living costs will go up if the company that has done 
most to keep them down is destroyed? 


A Threat To Our National Economy 


That is why we say that the big issue here is not whether A&P engaged in 
some practices that allegedly violated the anti-trust laws. We know we 
didn’t. We know that we have always tried to run a good, clean business. 
Even if there were something wrong with our methods of operation, it 
wouldn’t be necessary to burn down the barn to get rid of the mouse. 

The real question here is whether the anti-trust laws, which were designed 
to preserve competition, can be turned around to reduce competition. 

The real question is whether we are going to continue to encourage people 
to do a better and more efficient job; or whether we are going to let the 


lawyers in Washington blow the whistle on anybody who gets a little bigger 
than his competitor. 


Frankly, we admit that nobody needs worry about the owners of A&P. They 
could make a great deal of money by breaking up this company and selling 
off the parts as the anti-trust lawyers wish. 


But we think you and every other American should worry about the kind 
of economic policy the anti-trust lawyers are trying to impose on this. 
country — not by way of Congress, as it shouid be, but by way of court 
decrees. 

You may not sell to A&P or buy from A&P. 

But this is your problem, too. 

You don’t have to believe us. 

Think it over and talk it over with your friends and neighbors, 

Decide for yourself. 


Atlantic Commission Company 


and 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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Only [0 More Years 
and I’ll Be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
Traders retirement plan, I can 
retire when I’m 65, with an in- 
come that will let me live com- 
fortably and travel when and 
where I please. 


You too can plan for retirement 
if you act now. Find out about 
the new Farmers and Traders 
policy that combines retirement 
and family protection in one low- 
cost policy. 

Mail the Coupon for Details 
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, FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
A-160 


Gentlemen: 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information about your Retire- 
ment and Family Income Plans. 
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FREE—BIG 1950 CATALOG 


Large 17x10 samples make selec- 
tion easy. Compl. instructions for 
measuring, Beautiful colors, smart 
new patterns. Save 4% — whole- 
sale prices. We pay postage. 
Write now. Supply limited. 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Department 76, Philadelphia, Pa. 







Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas, 
Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs and 
many others shown in full col- 
or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG. Write today. 
FREE CATALOG Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


218 CHERRY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 











Show amazing value 
Greeting Cards for Birthdays, 
other events. Make friends and 
BIG MONEY! Experience isn’t 
needed. Beautiful Everyday 
Assortments are actually self- 
selling! Sell FRIENDSHIP 
EVERYDAY CARDS 
Stunning $1 Assortment of 15 
Folders for all events sells en 
sight; pays up to 100% CASH 
PROFIT! Big line of money-makers 


= including PLASTIC and Metallic, Humor- 
others. 


ous, Anniversary, Gift Wraps, many 
Also NAME-IMPRINTED Floral Notes. 
Napkins, Stationery. Get FREE Imprint 
Samples. Assortments ON APPROVAL. 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
58 Adams St., Elmira, 







N. Y. 
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f FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS { 
58 Adams St., Elmira, N. Y. I 

' Rush Sample Assortments ON APPROVAL, | 

[ Imprints FREE. 
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DINNER IS SERVED: Girls in the homemaking class at Tully, N. Y., Central School were 


American Agriculturist, February 4, 1950 


just sitting down to a baked ham dinner when our field editor, Jim Hall, dropped 
in. The dinner, cooked and served by members of the class, looked very appetizing, 
according to Jim, and he regretted he couldn’t accept the girls’ invitation to share 
it with them. Girls in the picture, from left to right, are: Eileen Aungier, Tully Valley; 
Marion James, Otisco Valley; Dolores Holl, Truxton; Dorothy Herold, Vesper; Mar- 
jorie Dudley, Tully Valley; Joan Chawgo, Truxton; Pearl Chapman, Marietta; Patty 
Dockstater, Apulia Station; Phyllis Brenchley, Tully Valley; Joan Baker, Tully. Mrs. 
Mary F. Carruth is head of Tully Central School’s Home Economics Department. 
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TODAY IN 
‘taut Yauets Garden 


Winter Decorations 


Have you any suggestions for a table 
centerpiece which is neither too expensive 
nor too much work? At this season it 
seems particularly difficult to have some- 
thing attractive without undue expense. 

—L. A., New York. 


OU DO NOT have to look far in 

order to get material for some 
rather interesting. centerpieces. The 
vegetable bin would be your first 
resource. Select nice fat carrots, cut 
2 inches from the upper part and stand 
in a shallow dish of water. In a few 
weeks you will have some dainty fern- 
like leaves. A flat bowl or even a small 
platter would be an attractive con- 
tainer. 


Beets would also produce leaves but 
the beetroot should be set in a narrow 
mouthed container so that only the 
base of the root comes in contact with 
the water. The best-looking vine comes 
from the sweet potato. To grow this 
the container should have an opening 
large enough to admit half the tuber so 
that part of it is within the container 
and the rest exposed to open air. Since 
the sweet potato is kin to the morning 
glory; its vine is very attractive. Inci- 
dentally, vines differ a lot according 
to the variety of potato you get. 

While you are thinking of plants 
which can be made to grow easily in 
water, do not overlook the Japanese 


evergreen, a relative of Jack-in-the- 


pulpit and the calla lily; other possi- 
bilities are the philodendron or jungle 
ivy, wandering jew, and English ivy. 


Another suggestion for rooting cut- 
tings, and at the same time provide 
some winter decoration, is to have a 
Wardian case; this could be the old 
square-sided aquarium with a pane of 
glass over it. Drainage material of fine 
gravel or sand at the bottom, with 
about 2 inches of soil above, provides 
the necessary foundation for almost 
any houseplant cuttings, begonias, ivy, 
ferns, and so on. 


Other suggestions for winter decor- 
ations are branches of forsythia, pussy- 
willow, flowering quince and other 
early blooming shrubs which lend 
themselves easily to forcing indoors. T 
have seen pussy-willow and forsythia 
brought into bloom in early January. I 
usually make the change a gradual 
one by putting them into jars of water 
in the cellar and leaving them there 


until the buds are ready to break; then 
I bring them upstairs. Of course, pussy- 
willows will flower if left in the water. 
When they have reached their full 
growth, I take them out of water, as 
I prefer them that way rather than 
flowered out. 
— AA. — 


> SEW FOR SPRING! 
(Continued from Page 30) 
... and all one pattern. 

Cleverest yet! This highly styled soft- 
shouldered blouse No. 2084 has its 
front and back cut in just one piece 
...and cuts from one yard 54-inch in 
any of its sizes. 

Deceptively slim skirt . .. until you 
turn around! The back of No. 2894 
is laid in unpressed pleats for walk- 
away fullness. Perfect in any fabric. 


PATTERN SIZES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 
No. 2003—Sizes 12-20; 386-46. Size 18, 4% 
yards 35-inch. 
No. 2092—Sizes 12-20; 36-48. Size 18, 4% 
yards 39-inch. 
No. 2085—Sizes 12-20; 36-48. Size 18, dress 
and bolero, 54% yards 39-inch. 


No. 2441—Sizes 12-20; 36-40. Size 16, 3% 
yards 39-inch. 

No. 2047—-Sizes 12-20; 36-48. Size 18, 3% 
yards 54-inch. 

No. 2846—Sizes 12-20; 36-40. Size 16, 2% 


yards 54-inch. 

No. 2896—Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 3 yards 54- 
inch; % yard 35-inch, cummerbund. 

No. 3054—Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 11%, yards 
39-inch. 

No. 2590—Sizes 2-10. Size 8, dress, 2% 
yards 35-inch; cape, 214 yards 54-inch. 

No. 2952—-Sizes 19, 20, 21, 22. Size 20, % 
yard 27-inch. 

No. 2424 — Sizes 6-14. Size 8, 3% yards 
35-inch, 

No. 2053—Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3. Size 2, dress 
and panties, 1% yards 35-inch; 4 yard 
27-inch contrast. 

No. 215—One size, 14-inches tall. % yard 
35-inch; pinafore, 54 yard 35-inch. 

No. 3036—-Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size. 2, coat, 
13%, yards 35-inch; dress, 14% yards 
35-inch. 

No. 2084—Sizes 10-18. 1 yard 54-inch fabric 
for any of its sizes. 

No. 2894—Waist sizes 22-32. Size 28, 25% 
yards 39-inch. 


TO ORDER THESE PATTERNS 

Write name, address, pattern number 
and size clearly. Enclose 20 cents for 
each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for 
our very attractive new Spring Fashion 
Book which has over 150 pattern designs 
for all ages, sizes and occasions. Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PAT- 
TERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

— A.A. — 

BABY’S SHEETS WON’T WRINKLE 

The sheets on baby’s crib won't 
wrinkle if you make them pillow-case 
fashion so they can be slipped over the 
mattress cover. They will stay in place 
this way and you can use the other side 
of the sheet by simply turning the 
mattress.—B. C. ~ 











Extra Delicious 


COOKIES 


are made with real 
Molasses. 


We) Feral 
Red Label 


NEW ORLEANS 
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INSTALL YOUR OWN 


STOKER 


SAVE 








Perfect for home and out- 
buildings...25% SAVINGS 

NEARLY ON FUEL because famous 
Catskill Stokers burn small 
O size hard coal...eliminate 
hand-firing ... assure 
clock-around comfort. DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICE includes all controls and parts... 
install it yourself in less than one day! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS—NO OBLIGATION 


hte Wa aL 


(Gams) SEAMAN STREET CATSKILL, N.Y. 











Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


When disorder of kidney function permits 
poisonous matter to remain in your blood, it 
maycausenagging backache, rheumaticpains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 
nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, 
headaches and dizziness. Frequent or seanty 
passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s 
Pills, a stimulant diuretic, used suecessfully 
by millions for cver 50 years. 1 an’s give 
happy relief and will help the 15 miles of 
kidney tubes flush cut poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


ZO GLORIOUS 
OSG. 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing vatieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





















Finely spun. Baby-soft. New low 
a mill-to-you prices. Write for free 

7 Samples of 114 vibrant colors and 
easy-to-make knitting idea booklet. FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE, 305 Church Street, Winchester, Mass 








GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money AT HOME weaving rugs, carpets, etc.. 
from old rags or new yarn—in your community! No 
experience necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy run- 
ning UNIGN LOOMS costing less than $50.00! Send 
for our FREE BOOKLET today. 
Union Loom Works, 250 Post St., Boonville, N.Y. 





WOMEN! EARN MONEY—BIG PREMIUMS—You can 
have home appliances -at cost (elec.- refrig., washer, 
range, sewing mach.) rugs or cash for operating simple 
merchandise club with 10 or more friends. Write For 
Complete Details. No Obligation. George W. Kirby Co., 
Dept. AA 6&4 Kingsley Si., Buffalo 8, New York. 





LADIES! Hot Water Quickly, with LUX ELECTR 
HEATER. Only $2.55 postpaid. Particulars free. CHA 
LEHMAN, 1125 Evergreen Ave., N. Y. 59, N. Y. 
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SEW AND SAVE! 


The SPRING FASHION BOOK is ready! 
Order now and plan your Spring ward- 
robe with this inspirational book as your 
guide. Over 150 practical, easy-to-make 
designs in a wide variety of styles, pre- 
senting new trends and popular fashions 
for all ages, all sizes, all eccasions. It's 
the most complete collection yeu'll find 
in any pattern hook. Price just 20 cents. 
Order from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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We Like Peanut Butter 


By BLANCHE CAMPBELL 


EANUT BUTTER makes a filling, 
P satisfying sandwich that goes well 
in the school lunch. It adds that much 
needed protein and is a wonderful 
plender with other foods. It goes with 
either fruits or vegetables and adds 
zest to any sandwich. Here are a few 
of our favorite combinations: 


PEANUT BUTTER AND JELLY SANDWICHES 


VY, cup peanut butter VY, cup raspberry jelly 
2 tablespoons cream Buttered bread 


Mix peanut butter with cream and 
blend until smooth. Spread on slice of 
buttered bread. Add a layer of rasp- 
berry jelly and top with the other slice 
of bread. This is an oldie but/ one that 
is always good. Any flavor of jelly may 
be used. 


RAISIN AND PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICHES 


VY, cup chopped raisins 2 cup peanut butter 

4, cup apple butter Juice {| lemon 

2 tablespoons dark corn Buttered brown bread 
sirup - 


Wash and chop raisins and combine 
with apple butter, corn sirup, lemon 
juice and peanut butter. Blend and 
spread between thin slices buttered 
brown bread. 


PEANUT BUTTER AND BANANA 
SANDWICHES 


Y, cup peanut butter { banana 
2 tablespoons cream Buttered whole wheat 
{ tablespoon lemon juice bread 


Combine peanut butter and cream 
and blend until smooth and well worked 
in. Mash banana pulp smooth; add 
lemon juice to it. Combine the two 
mixtures and spread between thin 
slices of buttered whole wheat bread. 


ZESTY PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICHES 


Y, cup peanut butter 2 tablespoons hot water 
Y, cup sweet pickle relish Buttered brown bread 


Combine hot water, peanut butter 
and pickle relish and blend until 
smooth. Spread between thin slices of 
buttered brown bread. 


PEANUT BUTTER AND CELERY SANDWICHES 


Ys cup peanut butter { tablespoon milk 
Ys cup finely diced celery Buttered white bread 
{ tablespoon butter 


Blend peanut butter, celery, butter 
and milk together, working until all 
are well mixed. Spread between slices 
of white or brown bread. 


PEANUT BUTTER AND ONION SANDWICHES 


V4 cup peanut butter vit slice sweet red onion 
{ tablespoon mayonnaise Brown bread 


Beat the mayonnaise into the peanut 
butter until smooth and spread two 
slices of buttered whole wheat bread 
with it. Place’ one slice of sweet red 
onion between the slices. 


PEANUT BUTTER AND CARROT SPECIAL 


Ys cup peanut butter 24 cup grated raw carrot 
{ tablsspcon mayonnaise Buttered bread 


Combine carrots, peanut butter and 
mayonnaise. Spread between thin slices 
buttered bread. 


PEANUT BUTTER STUFFING 
Remove the top of each baked po- 
tato to make it boat shaped. Mash or 
rice the scooped-out potato, add hot 
milk, butter, salt, pepper and peanut 





Sally Saves), 


RS. Harold Creal of Homer, 
f N. Y., has devised a way to 
salvage the last bit of each year’s 
pea crop. Those which are too 
hard or too old to freeze, she 
boils until tender. Then she puts 
them through a sieve. She freezes 
the resulting puree for soup. 
What household tricks have 
you for saving food, clothes, time 
or energy? Sally Saves will pay 
$1.00 for each such item sent to 
her which is printed in this col- 
umn. Write Sally Saves, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, P. O. Box 367, 
Ithaca, N.Y. | 





OLD-FASHIONED ROLLED 
SUGAR COOKIES 


(Recipe used by Mrs. Stuart Germond, 
Marcy, N. Y., the winner in the 1949 
Grange-American Agriculturist Sugar 
Cookie Contest) 
‘Ya cup butter (/% Ib.) ‘'%4 teaspoon salt 
{| cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder 
2 cups flour { tablespoon milk 
| teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter, add sugar grad- 
ually. Mix well. Add well beaten 
egg yolks and beat. Then sift in 
flour, salt and baking powder. 


Add milk. Beat, then fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites until 
well mixed. Chill. Roll, cut, and 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake at 425° 
F. for about 10 minutes. Makes 
about 30 cookies. 





butter; beat well, fold in beaten egg- 


whites, pile lightly into potato boats, 
leaving tops rough. Put into shallow 
pan and brown tops quickly in hot 
oven. 

For each 4 large potatoes allow % 
cup peanut butter, % cup milk and 2 
ege-whites, % teaspoon salt and % 
teaspoon pepper. Taste mixture before 
putting into shells and add more sea- 
soning if necessary. 

These are only a few peanut butter 
ideas. With a little inventing, you may 
bring out some better ones of your 
own. But my folks all approve of these 
and yours will too!—B. C. 


— A.A. — 


PRACTICAL NURSING : 
COURSE STARTS MARCH 6 


F YOU are over 18 years of age and 

want to become a practical nurse, 
we call to your attention a new course 
starting March 6 at the Ithaca, N. Y., 
School of Practical Nursing. Classes 
are held Monday through Friday from 
12:30 to 6:30 p.m. The course includes 
four months of classroom instruction, 
with a professional nurse and a home 
economist for teachers. 


The student then goes to the Tomp- 
kins County Memorial Hospital, in 
Ithaca, for practical experience. She 


works 8 hours a day, five days a week, 
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and a professional nurse supervises her 
are of mildly ill, convalescent or 
chronically ill patients. A month’s va- 
cation and a final month in review 
complete the year’s work. The student 
is then eligible to take the New York 
State examination for licensing prac- 
tical nurses. 

Requirements for entrance into the 
School are: The. applicant must be over 
18 years of age; must have completed 
the 8th grade in school, or be able to 
show comparable education by exam- 
ination; must pass a physical examin- 
ation and be considered a satisfactory 
prospect for training at a personal in- 
terview. 

Further information about the course 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Ruth H. Thomas, Director of the Ithaca 
School of Practical Nursing, 117 Hast 
Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


—A.A.—~ 


USE LEFT-OVER EGGS 


To keep left-over eggs, cover un- 
broken yolks with water. Put whites or 
broken yolks in a tightly covered jar 
or dish and refrigerate promptly. Do 
not keep them too long. 

To use, add either an extra white 
or extra yolk to scrambled eggs, cus- 
tard, cheese sauce, cooked salad dress- 
ing, the egg-and-milk mixture for 
french toast or for coating croquettes, 
sliced tomatoes, egg plant, or breaded 
chops before frying. 
Extra whites have a variety of uses 

in souffles, meringues, gelatine 
sponge desserts such as old-fashioned 
snow pudding, in fruit whips, frostings 
for cakes, macaroons and other con- 
fections. 


O° 


— A.A. — . 
To keep nuts-in-the-shell from be- 
coming rancid, store them in a cool, 
damp place. 
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time. Keep it handy. Needs no 
refrigeration positively! : 
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“NO MORE 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS” 


“T feel so much 
better since I no 
longer have to 
dread those aw- 
ful sleepless 
nights! My ‘in- 
somnia’ turned 
out to be due to 
caffein in the g 
coffee I drank. #2 
So I switched to 

POSTUM and now 
I get 8 hours of 
restful sleep every night.” 


(89) 





Are sleepless nights, due to “coffee 
nerves”, interfering with your good 
health?...Do you wake up in the 
morning, feeling tired and logy?... 
Then, try a switch to 100% caffein- 
free POSTUM. See if you don’t enjoy 
gtood, natural sleep that makes you 
feel better and enjoy life more. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. And caffein is a 
drug that acts upon the brain and 
central nervous system. Also — in 
susceptible persons — caffein tends 
to produce harmful stomach acidity. 
So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug — nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee — 
give up tea — drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days—and judge by re- 
sults! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! POSTUM is 
a Product of General Foods. 


NTS 
KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


—HARRIS SEEDS — 


Here it is folks ..... ; 
Northland — A watermelon That Willi 
REALLY RIPEN IN THE NORTH 


New First Generation Hybrid bred at Moreton Farm and available 

only from Harris’. 

waterina sweet flavor. 
Sensible size for home refrigerators—8’’ diameter. 
Large vigorous vines producing lots of fruit. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


‘JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


29 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


Hybrid soit ee 19 50 CATALOG VOW. jeady 


Rich red flesh—erisp, juicy and with mouth 
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3 times as many women 


prefer FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
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AVOID PRODUCTION LOSS FROM 
SORE - SCAB - OBSTRUCTED 


TEATS 
PE ee 








To resist 










infection and a 






FLEX-O MEDICATED DILATORS 


Pliable, absorbent internal dressings 
for the teat canal. Cloth-covered, with- 
eut wires, they exert a gentle dilating 
action, and work FOUR ways: 


1, Carry antiseptic and healing agents into 
teat canal. 


WITH 


ha 


te Wish 


a4 
MEL SS 


2. Provide soothing relief to damaged tis- 
sues, absorb secretions from inflamed 
teof. 

3. Aid in maintaining a free milk channel 
by keeping teat canal OPEN until healed. 


4, Make milking easier by partially relaxing 
sphincter muscles at end of teat canal. qex=x=zam—_s_) 


TWO SIZE DILATORS 
Regeler——for small or average feats, Large 
(lenger ead wider] —for long or large teats, 

(Either 


Economy Pkg. 48 Dilators....1.00 size) 
Standard Pkg. 24 Dilators.... .65 (Fither 


size) 


ASK DEALER FOR FLEX-O TEAT DILATORS 
(if not available, order direct. Mailed postpaid) 


DAIRY REMEDIES CO. 
Montclair 1,N. J. 











Its Aerwel 


A new revolutionary 
interior coating for Harder 
Concrete Stave Silos. 


HARDER 
AQUASTATIC 
INNER-SEAL 


63% stronger than air 
‘cured plaster coat 








64% more resistant 
to abrasion 





Get the facts now! 
Write today to 


Harder Silo Go. 
Cobleskill, Box A, N.Y. 










OTT mere ee Cae hae ta 
Meu 


More Powerful 
Motor... 
25% greater 
speed 


Mules, Dogs, 
) faster,* better 






Clip your animals the fast, easy way with the new 
Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster. It’s the 
clipper with the quiet, 30% more powerful, air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor inside the cool Easy- 
Grip handle. Has anti-friction tension control 
that assures perfect tension between blades and 
provideseasy adjustment, $32.50. Grooming brush, 
drill head, sheep shearing attachments give Clip- 
master year-’round use. 


Siinheam CORPORATION 
Dept. 2, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd.,Chicago 50, Ill. 
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By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


HE 95TH annual meeting of 
the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society at Rochest- 
er was marked by the larg- 
est attendance in several 

years and stimulated interest in labor- 

saving or cost-saving equipment dis- 
played in the trade show. 

When President A. W. Densmore of 
Albion opened the first session, he re- 
marked that the size of the crowd in- 
dicated growers had some problems on 
which they wanted information; Lloyd 
E. Slater of the Cornell economics de- 
partment in summarizing the fruit sit- 
uation said it called for inereased ef- 
ficiency in both production and market- 
ing. 

With a large crop of apples and low 
prices this season, much of the discus- 
sion centered around what to do about 
it. Tabulation of a questionnaire indi- 





cated growers were two to one against 


a guaranteed floor price under a gov- 
ernment program. 

Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
ridiculed the idea that “we can have 
high prices to farmers, low prices to 
consumers, and it won’t cost anybody 
much.” He said the answer to current 
problems was not to be found in high 
price supports, with their increasing 
rigidity of control over farmers, but 
in “a high standard of production per 
man in agriculture. The fundamental 
basis of prosperity in agriculture is ef- 
ficient production, well distributed real 
income, and high production by the 
rest of the economy.” 


‘Wear of Decision’ 


Kline told the society, “This may 
well be the year of decision.” He said 
that if farmers want economy and com- 
mon sense in government, the thing to 
do is to elect to Congress men who will 
make that their mission, and who will 
not be primarily concerned with their 
chances of re-election. He admitted 
frankly that the AFBF conducted a 
lobby for farmers, “but with only four 
field men in the country and a total 
staff of 30. In contrast, he said, the 
United States Department of Agricyl- 
ture had 82,000 persons on its payroll, 
and the Production and Marketing 
Administration employed 850 in , Chi- 
cago alone. He said farmers should in- 
sist that these agencies stick to their 
jobs of administration and quit lobby- 
ing. 

Another speaker who evoked strong 
applause was Beverly Byrd of Win- 
chester, Va., a son of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd and production manager of the 
world’s largest orchards. Byrd attack- 
ed waste and over-expansion in govern- 
ment witha flair and vigor that in- 
trigued his listeners. He said apple 


growers have been facing increasing 
competition from citrus fruits. Since 
1909, Byrd said, the demand for apples 
has decreased 50 per cent, while the 
consumption of oranges has increased 
300 per cent, grapefruit 1,002 per cent, 
and ice cream 1,500 per cent. He said 
apple growers might take a lesson 
from this and consider the reasons. One 
reason, he said, was that “other pro- 
ducers have carried on a very effective 
campaign of advertising; secondly, pro- 
ducers of these products have stuck to- 
gether and worked together.” 


Stable Prices Seen 


The economic plight of apple grow- 
ers this season was attributed by Dean 
W. I. Myers of the State College of 
Agriculture to the fact that “two 
things had struck at once.” During 


1949, he said, the long-expected post- | 


war readjustment set in, and the apple 
crop averaged 20 per cent above nor- 
mal. “Hither of these things would 
have been bad enough, but their com- 
bination has resulted in severe losses 
for many growers,” Myers said. 

He foresaw a reasonably stable price 
level in 1950, with farm prices averag- 
ing 10 per cent below 1949. He said the 
current recession had been moderate, 
in contrast to the severe setbacks fol- 
lowing the first World War, and he ad- 
vised farmers to continue conservative 
operations. 


Hubbard New President 


E. Stuart Hubbard of Poughkeepsie 
was advanced from vice-president to 
president, with Horace M. Putnam of 
Lyons succeeding him. Daniel M. Dal- 
rymple of Lockport was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Densmore and Willis 
Phillips of Burt were re-elected direc- 
tors. New directors are James Clark of 
Milton and Claude Bailey of Burnt 
Hills. 

At the annual dinner honorary life- 
memberships were awarded to Harry 
D. Brown of Waterport, Grant Hitch- 
ings of Nedrow, and Fred W. Cornwall 
of Pultneyville. 

On the technical side of the program, 
W. D. Mills, Cornell plant pathologist, 
said dry weather in 1949 gave growers 
a setback, but it also reduced apple 
scab after four years of heavy infes- 
tation. Damon Boynton of the pom- 
ology department reported that con- 
siderable progress has been made in de- 
veloping methods by which growers 
may diagnose the fertilizer needs of 
their orchards. Discussing losses from 
stippen, Dr. Arthur J. Heinicke. Geneva 
station director, said this resulted from 
leaves exerting a greater pull than 
fruit for available water ut certain 
times. He suggested among control 
measures that harvesting be delayed, 











THE DAIRY COUNCIL of Syracuse is the first unit of its kind to be organized in this 


State. Affiliated with the National Dairy Council in Chicago, its aim is te promote 
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Allan Kline Makes Hit at 
Fruit Growers Session 





e 





CENSUS BLANKS 
COMING 


LANS are rapidly taking form 

for the 17th Decennial Cen- 

sus of the United States of which 
the 1950 Census of Agriculture is 
an important part. In March a 
copy of the agricultural question- 













naire will be mailed to every 
rural mail route boxholder in the 
Northeast, plus a letter request- 
ing each farmer to fill out the 
questionnaire and have it ready 
when the Census taker calls :in 
April. 








and fruit stored promptly at low tem- 
perature and high humidity. 

Dr. H. C. Young of the Chio Experi- 
ment Station said the new mist spray- 
ers look good as money-savers,’ but 


suggested growers use caution, as 


faults may be disclosed. 


New Pie Queen 


Bernadette Lappan of West Henri- 
etta, 13, is the new apple pie queen 
as a result of a contest at the show. 
Second and third places went to Dor- 
othy Dean of Marion, 18, and Miriam 
Dallman of Newfane, 17. 


Sodus FFA chapter won the cups for 
fruit judging and apple exhibits, while 
Webster took the cup for identification 
of fruit diseases and insect. injuries.’ 
Lloyd Powers of Geneva won the FFA 
speaking contest. Second and third 
places went to Richard Hollenbeck of 
Albion and Glen Marshall of North 
Rose. 

— A.A. — 


GROWING PEAS FOR THE 
CANNING FACTORY 


(Continued from Page 10) 
heavy applications of stable manure 
and fertilizer, is important from the 
standpoint of stimulating growth and 
helping to overcome unevennesses of 
soil conditions. 

Practically all of the seed used in 
this state is now treated with Spergon 
by the processors before being turned 
over to the growers, and this is very 
definitely desirable. Inoculation is rarely 
used in this state, as it has not gen- 
erally been found helpful. However, it 
is not detrimental and there are some 
regions where its use seems to be 
desirable. 

Fertilizer 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions at both Geneva and Cornell are 
recommending that peas for processing 
be fertilized at the rate of five to six 
hundred pounds of a 10-10-10 fertilizer 
on the lighter soils and the same quan- 
tity of a 10-20-10 analysis on the 
heavier type soils. As the pea seed is 
sensitive to injury by fertilizer, it 
should always be drilled separate from 
the seed and somewhat deeper if 
possible. 


“Now!Can SLEEP" 


“Coffee nerves used 
to keep me tossing 
and turning. But 
since switching to 
POSTUM, I sleep 
soundly—and friends 
have commented on 
my improved ap- 
pearance,” = 
SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a drug—a nerve stimulant. 
So, while many people can drink coffee or 
tea, without ill-effect—others suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein-—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 

MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM toeday—then drink POSTUM 
exclusively for 30 days—-and judge by re- 
sults!. .. INSTANT POSTUM-—A Vie- 
orous Drink made from Healthful Wheat 
and Bran. A Product of General Foods. 
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go00 NEWS FOR | Freedom Is The Theme | 
FRESHENING | 








Low-Cost Help at 
Danger Month 


A Kow-Kare build-up for Freshen- 
ing is now a MUST. The new 50 Ib. 
economy Drum cuts the cost by one- 
third for this famous conditioning 
supplement of Drugs, Iron, Iodine, 
Cobalt, Calcium, Phosphorus and 
Vitamin D.. 


These replacement properties 
and promoters of smooth function- 
ing of digestion and assimilation 
should be available to every fresh- 
ening cow, with her feed, for a month 
before her calving ordeal. For pro- 
ducing cows on heavy feed, the usual 
need is met by supplying Kow-Kare 
one-week-a-month. Thousands of 
cow owners tell us how they have 
cut costly disorders to a minimum 
by this periodical Kow-Kare aid. 
Remember this..any size Kow-Kare 
is an investment, never an expense. 
Your dealer has, or will quickly get 
the size you can use most profitably. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, 
LYNDONVILLE 12, VERMONT 


INC. 


FREE COW BOOK 


New 1950 edition 
32-page handbook on 
atte hae Cts 














- MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S ALMANACS 


for 1950 now ready. 53rd year of publication, 
Tell when to plant and harvest by the signs of 
the moon and many other articles both astrological 
and educational. Price 3@ cents a copy sent by 
mail. Postage paid. 


' ATLAS PRINTING COMPANY 
DEPT. AA BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





TIME WELL SPENT 
Time taken io read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICGLTURIST is time 
» well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
on the market, what to buy at what 
Price and where to go to get what 
you want, When you answer an “ad,” 
be sure fo mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


= 














MPHASIS of all the speakers at 
the annual meeting of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, 
the oldest farm organization in 
the State and probably in America, was 
on the dangers of government control 
and regimentation, and the danger of 

too much dependence on_ supports. 

John H. Davis, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, summed up the statements 
of the speakers on the day-time pro- 
gram when he said: 


‘From a long range viewpoint we 
have made progress in agriculture not 
through planned farm programs and 
price supports but rather because we 
have gradually increased the produc- 
tivity per worker per hour.” 


An Impressive Record 


The New York State Agricultural 
Society was organized in 1832, and dur- 
ing all of the early formative years of 
the Republic the Society was a leader 
of the best in agriculture and rural 
life. Among its members and officers 
the Agricultural Society numbered 
many of the great men of the times. It 
established the New York State Fair, 
supported the county agricultural fairs 
in their early years, and either initiated 
or supported almost everything else in 
the way of farm progress. 


In recent years the Agricultural So- 
ciety has been interested in emphasiz- 
ing and preserving the history of ag- 
riculture in New York State so that 
posterity. may have some knowledge of 
and respect for its pioneer farmers. Par- 
ticularly appropriate to these times and 
to the splendid history of the Society 
is its custom of citing farm families 
who have lived on the same farm for 
more than a hundred years. The So- 
ciety’s. annual dinners are notable 
affairs, with tables filled almost ex- 
clusively with products from New York 
State farms. When one is privileged 
to attend and watch the citing of 
century farms and farm families, he 
never forgets the moving event. This 
year the program following the dinner 
in the evening was presided over by 
Mr. Earl B. Clark, Master Farmer, 
Norwich, Chenango County, and the in- 
vocation was given by Carl P. Fair- 
banks, Chaplain of the New York State 
Grange. 


Century Farms 


The farms and farm families cited 
this year were those of Nathan Oaks 
8rd of Oaks Corners, Ontario County; 
James Slingerland LaGrange of Feura 
Bush, Albany County, and the Honor- 
able James Wadsworth of Geneseo, 
Livingston County. 


THE NATHAN OAKS FARM 


The first Nathan Oaks was _ ship- 
wrecked on the Massachusetts coast. 
His grandson, Jonathan 2nd, left 
Massachusetts and in 1789—ten years 
after the Sullivan Expedition—acquired 
title to land on which the family still 
lives. Nathan Oaks 3rd, who with his 
wife was present to receive the cita- 
tion, still operates 300 of the original 
600 acres as an extensive dairy and 
poultry enterprise. Jared Van Wagenen, 
Jr., led the family to the head table and 
presented them to Governor Dewey, 
who read the citation and presented 
them with a scroll. 


THE JAMES SLINGERLAND LA GRANGE 
FARM 


Most interesting, also, was the family 
history of James Slingerland LaGrange, 
presented for citation by the Honorable 


Berne A. Pyrke, former Commissioner | 


of Agriculture and Markets for New 
York State. The Van Slingerland an- 
cestors came from Holland in 1617 and 


e 


Oldest Farm Society Warns Against Present Trends 


settled in what is now Albany County 
in 1664. The farm which was cited 
descended to James Slingerland La- 
Grange from the maternal side. The ci- 
tation pointed out that its recipient 
“personifies two families outstanding 
in» Albany County for nearly three cen- 
turies.” One of the prized possessions 
of the family and still in the old stone 
house is the musket, with bayonet at- 
tached, which was carried by a Revolu- 
tionary soldier who was a member of 
the family. 


Representatives of the family pres- 
ent to receive the citation were Mr. and 
Mrs. James Slingerland LaGrange, his 
son, James Harle LaGrange, and his 
wife and two sons, Marvin Curtis La- 
Grange and Ronald Earle LaGrange, 
both of whom are active in 4-H Club 
work and are preparing themselves for 
careers in agriculture. 


THE JAMES WADSWORTH FARM 


Mr. H. S. Manley presented for ci- 
tation the Honorable James Wadsworth 
and his family. In citing Mr. Wads- 
worth the Governor called attention to 
the great service that Wadsworth had 
rendered to New York and to the Na- 
tion. He was a member and leader in 
the New York State Legislature for 
years. Then he went to the U. S. Senate 
and, in recent years, has been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for 
his western New York district. 

Two Wadsworth brothers—the first 
James Wadsworth and his. brother 
William — made their way across the 
wilderness to the Genesee Valley at the 
beginning of the 19th century. They 
acquired great tracts of land, and, in 
addition to being excellent farmers 
themselves, were exceedingly generous 
and helpful to their settler neighbors 
in helping them to get established un- 
der pioneer conditions in Missiles New 
York. 


Masters of Their Destinies 


After Governor Dewey had paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Wadsworth for the fine citi- 
zenship of his ancestors, his family 
and himself, Mr. Wadsworth responded 
with a short speech which summed up 
and climaxed what all the speakers 
during the entire session of the Agri- 
cultural Society had been emphasizing. 
He said in effect that farmers do not 
stay on the land generation after gen- 
eration because of financial rewards, 
for even in. so-called good times for 
farmers their average net income is 
only about $1,000. He said the real rea- 
son why farmers stay on the land is 
that up to now they have had some in- 
dependence. They have been masters of 
their own destinies, but are now rapidly 
losing their independence. If farmers are 
going to continue to remain upon the 
land, said Mr. Wadsworth, ways and 
means must be found some way, some- 
how, to keep the liberties and the free- 
dom that cost our ancestors so much. 

After the citations, the Governor, in 
an interesting and informal talk, 
brought his audience up to date on 
some of the current problems of agri- 
culture from the viewpoint of the State 
government and suggested remedies for 
these problems. Like Representative 
Wadsworth, the Governor was very em- 
phatic about the need of preserving 
the liberties and independence of the 
farmer. 


Sexauer President 


Mr. Fred H. Sexauer, formerly Presi- 
dent of ,the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association and a member of 
the League Board of Directors, was 
elected President of the Agricultural 
Society. Mr. Stanley H. Benham and 
Mr. Harold L. Creal were elected vice- 
presidents.—#. R. Hastman. 
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YOU GET 
| BIGGER CORN YIELDS | 


with these 5 star 


FUNK G HYBRIDS 


* FASTER STARTING 

* SUPER STANDABILITY 
* DISEASE RESISTANCE 
* INSECT RESISTANCE 
* DROUGHT RESISTANCE 


To help you select the right Funk G 
Hybrid—the one’developed for your 
soil and climate conditions—the one 


tested and proved in your area—the one . 


most profitable for you, write for our 
new 1950 Hybrid Corn Booklet. It 
tells all about these great 5-star hy- 
brids. It’s the first step toward better 
yields—more money in your pocket. 
And it’s FREE, just send post card to- 
day to A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 42S, 
Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa 
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WITH THE 


POWER WAGON UNLOADER 


@ Attaches to wagon in 3 seconds! 
® Adjusts to any height wagon & truck 
@ False endgate type conveyor 

@ Handles small and large loads 

@ One man operated—LOW COST! 
Write for Details 


BISHMAN BROS. fivnesora 










GENUINE LADINO CLOVER SEED 


99% Pure including 5% Timothy and Alsike—care- 
fully recleaned to highest standard of quality= e000 
germination. ! tb.—$1.95; ibs. —$9.50; 10 Ibs. 
$18.50; 20 Ibs.—$36.00. Prices postpaid. Check with 
order or seed shipped C.0.D. Order NOW. 

FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 61. Archbold, Ohio 





Finest Silage 
Lowest Cost 


MARTIN 
METAL 
SILOS 


Produce most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 


Martin Steel Products Corporation 
335 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


| | 
| 
| Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 
| BNC rin se 2 | 
i By ee Reman care pone am 
{ l 


Address. 
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Old Thad’s Stratagem 


By MYRON B. GIBSON 








FOREWORD 


In this amusing and thrilling tale taken 
from the Youth’s Companion of Septem- 
ber 1892, you’ll meet ‘Old Thad’’, one of 
the best story-tellers we’ve encountered 
in a long time. 








HAD BAINBRIDGE, or “Old 
Thad” as he was known far 
and wide throughout north- 
western Minnesota, left his 
New England home at an 

early age, and emigrated to the beau- 

tiful lakes and rivers of what has since 
been well named the Park Region of 

Minnesota. Tall, raw-boned, sinewy, 

and capable of enduring as much pri- 

vation as any Indian, he hunted’ and 
trapped wherever he found game and 
fur most abundant, in defiance of the 

Savages who claimed that country for 

their own. 


Years later, when settlers had driven 
away the Indians, as well as most of 
the game, Old Thad, too much in love 
with the locality to follow the Indians 
and the game, built a snug cabin upon 
the edge of a wide stretch of timber 
and meadow land where a deep, clear 
stream emptied into a lake of consider- 
able size, and settled down to adapt 
himself to the new order of things. 


He could never make up his mind to 
become a farmer, but spent his time in 
hunting and trapping as he had always 
done. A good neighbor he was. When- 
ever he returned from a successful 
hunt, a saddle of venison or bear meat 
was pretty sure to find its way to our 
house on the banks of the lake, in re- 
turn for the hams and bacon which my 
father sometimes sent him. 


My father was no hunter, but when 
I became old enough to handle a rifle, 
he often allowed me to accompany Old 
Thad on his expeditions. I went almost 
wild with joy whenever I was granted 
a holiday of this sort. Old Thad was a 
jolly companion, and one of the best 
story-tellers that I ever knew. 


We had no end of sport, and met 
with many exciting adventures both on 
land and water; but my greatest’ de- 
light was to sit by our camp-fire at 
night, and listen to the old man as he 
recounted his early adventures among 
the Indians. 


His tales of hand to-hand encounters, 
of cunning strategy, of hairbreadth es- 
capes, all told in a manner that con- 
vineced me of their truthfulness, would 
fill a large volume if duly reported. 


Coming down the Otter Tail one au- 
tumn day after a successful deer hunt, 
we landed to portage or carry our 
canoe and its heavy load down past one 
of the numerous rapids for which that 
river is noted. At the foot of the rap- 
ids we embarked once more to paddle 
down to a good camping place a short 
distance below. : 

“How’d you like to shoot them rap- 
ids, with a load of furs and traps 
aboard?” asked my companion, as we 
took up our paddles. 

“T should want to say goodbye to 
my friends before I tried it,’ I replied. 





self, but I did it once,” said Thad. “It 
was a ground-hog case though, I tell 
you, for I just had to do it or lose my 


aa 
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scalp, But I made the biggest haul of 
fur that night down in these woods 
that I ever made in my life. Tell you 
all about it when we get into camp.” 


“You see,” he began, when we sat’ 


down to a supper of fried venison, 
hardtack, and coffee, with our feet to 
the fire, while the bark canoe, turned 
upon its side, protected our backs from 
the sharp west wind; “you see I’d been 
trappin’ all the fall up above here, and 
catched the prettiest lot of fur you ever 
set eyes on. All this country belonged 
to the Mandan Sioux then. It was just 
about as much as a man’s life was 
worth to let them Indians catch him 
in these parts. 

“I hadn’t seen the first red during 
all the time that I’d been trapping that 
fall, and I made up my mind that 
they’d all gone further west for their 
regular fall buffalo hunt. So I was 
paddling along as careless as you 
please late one evening, about a mile 
above the rapids, where that big creek 
puts in from the east. 

“Well, I tuck a good look up the 
creek as I always did up every stream 
when paddling in hostile country, and 
what did I see come poking around a 
bend but the noses of a pair of big 
canoes. 

“I know’d too well what was in ’em, 
and I didn’t stop to get a’good look at 
the crews, but just dug my paddle into 
the water, an’ tried to get past the 
mouth of that creek and out of sight. 

“T heerd the Indians give a yell just 
as I swept past the mouth. The next 
second, crack went a couple of rifles. 


The bullets came cross lots through the 
tall grass, and went whistling over my 
head. Then I knew I was in for it. 

“I saw ’twa’n’t but a little way to 
the rapids, and quick as a flash I made 
up my mind what to do. You can bet 
that old birch-bark darted down stream 
for the next mile! 

“The reds yelled like maniacs when 
they came out in the river and could 
see me paddling away from ’em. I 
could see there were four of them, two 
in each canoe. They couldn’t be loaded 
much heavier’n I was, and they could 
catch me anyway by running ashore 
and takin’ it afoot, but I knew they’d 
stick to the water as long as I didn’t 
land. : 

“I tell you. if you ever get a parcel 
o’ reds after you, just do something 
that'll make their black eyes pop out 
of their heads — something startling, 
you know. They’re chock full of super- 
stition, and born cowards, every one, 
where anything unnatural is concerned. 

“When they see a fellow do some- 
thing that they’ve no idee any human 
being would dare to attempt, it just 
strikes their weak spot every time. 

“Tf they don’t come to the conclusion 


that he is an evil spirit, and let him . 


alone entirely, they’re mighty sure to 
form a good opinion of his courage; 
and they know that they can’t calcu- 
late at all on what’s going to happen 
when they meddle with such a fellow. 
That just knocks the pluck out of the 
varmints. : 

“So instead of landing an’ taking to 
my heels, which looked to be my only 
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chance of saving my scalp, I just — 
paddled right straight on. 

“But I didn’t impress ’em very much, 
for I could tell by the way the Indians 
yelled that they thought I just didn’t | 
know enough to land! I s’pose they 
thought I was some greenhorn that 
didn’t know anything about fighting 
Injuns, and was scared out of my wits _ 
to boot. 

“They all paddled like Sam Hill, and 
kept up the ’tarnalest screeching you 
ever heard. Of course they gained on 
me fast, with two paddles to my one, 
and I wondered why they didn’t shoot 
—the two that hadn’t fired at first. 
But it didn’t take me long to see what 
their game was. 

“They thought I’d have to land when 
I came to the rapids, and they: were 
holding their fire to pick me off at 
short range while I was making a 
landing. 

“That tickled me so that I had to 
laugh, and I paddled all the faster as 
I got within hearing of the rapids. 

“When I reached the first riffle, the 
reds weren’t more’n twenty rods behind 
me, paddling and yelling like mad. I 
never let up till I could feel the swift 
current pullin’ the canoe along. Then I 
turned round an’ swung my old hat at 
*em, and yelled like a steam-engine. 

“Well, if you wouldn’t ’a’ died laugh- 
ing to see them Sioux about that time. 
They stopped paddling and stared at 
me like they’d seen a ghost, as I went 
shooting into the big rollers.-If I'd 
gone down without saying anything, 
they’d thought it only an accident; but 
when I laughed and yelled at them it 
made their hair stand on end! 


“They could have popped me over as 
easy as nothing at the distance, but 
there wasn’t one of them that had 
sense enough left to think of shooting. 
I felt kind of ticklish myself, but thinks 
I, ‘In a case like this, the boldest coursé 
is always the safest.’ If I can ride her 
through, I’m all right, and if I happen 
to bust upon a rock, ’twon’t be no 
worse’n being hacked to pieces and 
scalped. 

“IT. reckon I’ve steered a canoe 
through as rough places as any man 
alive, but, I tell you, I never got into 
such a roaring, whirling, mixed up mess 
of rocks and water as that was. My 
canoe jumped and dipped, and was 
half-full of water in no time. But I 
didn’t happen to hit any rock, and soon 
I was sailing intoxsmooth water. 


“Then I ran her ashore at a sharp 
bend, jumped out into the river an’ 
threw my steel traps into deep water 
beside a big rock, where I c’d find ’em 
agin. Then I flipped the canoe bottom 
side up, and set it drifting down stream. 
My furs and blankets I let drift too— 
looked jest as if I’d upset, and I knew 
the whole kit would be picked up by 
the Indians anyhow. 


“IT had got out of sight of the reds 
at a turn before I was half through the 
rapids, but I knew they’d land above, 
and come down the bank to see what 
had become of me. So I grabbed my 
rifle and ran down in the edge of the 
water till I come to the little creek a 


few rods below the rapids. I ran up the 


creek a few rods to where a nose of 
rock made a ‘turn in it, and there ! 
slipped off my wet moccasins and leg 
gings and wrung them out and car- 
ried them, so as I wouldn’t leave any 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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' UNVANQUISHED 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


Wild is the wind, 

He hurls the snow, 
He roars, he howls 
Fortissimo. 


He leaps the valley, \ 
He strides the hill, 

The naked trees 

Bow to his will, 


But not the little 
Chickadee 

That sings and sings 
In the butternut tree. 





Old Thad’s Stratagem 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
tracks of water on the rock when I 
went ashore. Then I hurried up to the 
top of the rise of rock and took shelter 
in some bushes. 

“Well, I hadn’t any more’n got hid 
before I saw ’em come tearing down, 
a couple of them on each side of the 
river. When the two on this side saw 
my canoe and things floating, they set 
up a regular war-dance. All was so na- 
tural that the canoe and paddle should 
go floating round the big bend if I was 
upset, that it fooled ’em. 

“They might haye had a little doubt 
about it, but when they ran down the 
river a piece further to look for my 
dead body—wanted to scalp it, I s’pose 
—they found my hat and paddle, and 
that settled it. 

“One of them swum out and collected 
everything of mine; then all four went 
back up stream to where they’d left 
their own canoes. Then they carried 
them over the portage just the same 
as we did ours just now. 

“After loading my things into my 
canoe again, they paddled all three 
canoes down to this woods and went 
into camp on the very spot we’re ‘sit- 
ting on. 

“It was just about dark by that time. 
As soon as I saw their camp-fire blaz- 
ing up and knew they were busy cook- 
mg supper, I fished my traps out of 
the water, and made a wide circle out 
on the prairie. I struck the river again 
just below this point of timber, and laid 
the traps on a big rock, where I could 
find them easy. 

“You can bet that I meant to get 
out of them parts as soon as the reds 


went to sleep, and I didn’t calculate to. 


go afoot, neither. 

“Maybe them reds didn’t have a 
pow-wow that evening after they’d in- 
spected my kit, and hung my wet furs 
and blankets up to dry! 

“TI crept up close enough to see what 
they were doing. They had one canoe 
turned up on one side of their fire just 
like ourn here, and the way they 
laughed and talked and roasted ven’son 
and gorged was a caution. I couldn’t 
make out their gibberish, but I knew 
well enough that they was bragging 
about the nice lot of fur they’d cap- 
tured, and telling how they’d be sure 
to find my body floating away down 
river next day, and get my scalp. 

“T thought they’d never quit laugh- 
ing and eating, but they did finally, 
and wrapped their blankets round ’em 
and snuggled up to the canoe with 
their feet to the fire. 

. “I waited till I thought they were 


"asleep, and then crept round to where 


they’d left the other canoes. Well, I 
just about busted to keep from laugh- 
ing when I see how they’d left things! 


They’d made so sure that I’d gone to 
the bottom that they’d emptied them 
furs out of one of them canoes into the 
t’other one, and left that and mine 
right on the bank with all four of their 
own paddles and mine too. 


“They'd turned my canoe bottom 
side up to dry, and hung my blankets 
and such of my furs as were wet over 
a limb fer the same purpose. 

“I got my canoe into the water with- 
out*a sound, piled in my things, and 
then peeped into theirs to see if they 
had anything worth taking. I didn’t 
much expect they had, but when I came 
to lift things out, confound my picture 
if they didn’t have a whole raft of 
beaver an’ otter. 

“T thought I had a ‘good lot myself, 
but they had twice as much. It didn’t 
take me long to get it out of their 
canoe into mine, I can tell you. 

““All’s fair in love and war,’ says 
I, ‘and you can consider yourselves 
lucky to get off so cheap.’ You see I 


_ could have killed every one of the sleep- 


ing villains as well as not. It was 
against my principle to kill an Indian 
unless it was necessary. 

“Besides, if I’'d killed them while they 
were asleep, they’d never have known 
how bad I had fooled them; and that 
was tickling me as much as they were 
tickled at finding all of my fur. So I 
shoved their canoe into the water, and 
towed it behind mine as I paddled down 
stream. 

“T took every one of their paddles, 
and kept them, too, many a day. 

“When I knew I was out of hearing, 
I knocked their canoe inter bits with 


‘my hatchet. Then I took my traps 


aboard, and set in to do some tall 
paddling. 

“My canoe was loaded nigh down 
to the water with all that fur, but the 
current was mighty swift, and a big 
load didn’t make much difference. I 
knew the Sioux wouldn’t open an eye 
before morning, and with that much 
start I wasn’t afraid of them catching 
me. ¢ 

“Fact is, after what'd happened, I 
didn’t much think they’d care to fol- 
low me. And they didn’t, neither. Least- 
wise, I reached the trading-post and 
got the money for the furs without 
seeing hide nor hair of any more 
Indians.” 

. — A.A. — 


“Park Trees To The 
Wind.”’ By Carl Carmer 


As Stephen Benet put it: “Legends 
and yarns get down to the roots of the 
people. They tell a good deal about 
what people admire and want, about 
what sort of people they are.” 


That is what Carl Carmer has done 
in DARK TREES TO THE WIND, told 
about the people of York State. Who 
could fail to be fascinated by the story 
of Lon Whiteman, America’s greatest 
embezzler, who was yet loved and de- 
fended by the people of his hometown; 


who wouldn’t thrill to the valor of the 


losing fight waged by Deskaheh, 
Cayuga Indian Chief, who crossed the 
Atlantic twice, once to seek British aid 
and once to Geneva, Switzerland, to 
bring his people’s cause before the 
League of Nations. 

The story of the Fowlers, the first 
phrenologists, will interest you. They 
made a fortune out of reading the 
bumps on people’s heads. And perhaps 
the most adventurous of all the stories 
with which the book is filled is that of 
Nils Szoltevki von Schoultz, a 29-year- 
old Pole,’ who after suffering untold 
sorrow and hardship during the de- 


fense of Warsaw in the Polish-Russian- 


war, managed to reach America. 
And so the book goes on, filled with 


interest. Rural people will enjoy the’ 


story of Green Valley Grange 881; in 
fact, the book makes good reading for 


anyone. It is obtainable in. all. book: 


stores or direct from the publishers, 
William Sloane Associates, New York 
City. The price is $4.00. 
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MONDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 

7:30 





Weather Roundup 
Radio Weekly Press 


8:00 News 

8:30 The Scrapbook 

9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 State Road Conditions 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 








-11:00 News 
11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 








1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Lean Back and Listen 
1:30 FM School of the Air 
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2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Concert Hal 

3:00 News 
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9:00 News 
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00 News 
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8:00 News 
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9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 State Road Conditions 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 
10:30 Of One Blood 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home ., 
1:15 Know Your Birds 
1:30 FM School of the Air 
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2:15 Novels on the Air 
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6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Morning Almanac 








8:00 News 
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9:00 News 
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7:00 For the Living 
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7:30 Evening Hymn 


WENF Wethersfield 107.7 me 
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AM WRITING this on a 
trip north from Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida. Mrs. Babcock 
and I are spending our third 
winter there. 

We have gotten to know quite a 
few permanent residents of Ft. Lau- 
derdale, and expect before the win- 
ter is over to see a great many 
friends from the Northeast, and 
Ithaca in particular. 

This year I have had a break. A 
friend of mine who has been a New 
York dairyman has established a 
200-cow dairy herd on a 360-acre 
tract of land within a few miles of 
where we live. My friend has as- 
sured me that I am at liberty to 
watch his operation closely. This 
gives me.the opportunity to produce 
milk by proxy in a sub-tropical cli- 
mate and to learn without risking 
my own money the handicaps of 
such an operation, as well as some 
of the advantages, such as practical- 
ly no investment in buildings. 





Next Summer’s 
Experiments 


One of the reasons for my trip 
North is to line up plans and equip- 
ment for the experimental work we 
will do at Sunnygables next sum- 
mer. We like to try out one or two 
new practices a year. The purpose 
of these experiments is two-fold: 
We like to have something interest- 
ing going on and, if possible, turn 
up information which I can report 
here for what it is worth. We have 
deen doing this for a long time. 
Many of the practices we have tried 
have not worked out. A few of our 
trials have given others ideas along 
the same lines, and they have de- 
veloped something useful. This is 
the way progress is made. 


Grass Silage 


Last year we dug a trench up 


through a bank and used it to store 
chopped grass silage. The trench is 
about 12 feet at its deepest point, 12 
feet wide at the base, 18 feet wide at 
the top and about 80 feet long. 

Except for putting a stone drain 
in the center of the trench, we did 
nothing more with it than slope the 
sides at angles we thought would 
keep the dirt from sliding down. 

It is now apparent that we have 
one side sloped about right, but the 
other is too steep. We also need to 
do some work on the floor of trench, 
either grading it better or putting 
in paved strips for the tractor wheels 
to run on. During long periods with 
warm rainy weather the floor has 


Ry H. E. BABCOCK 


become too muddy for comfort in 
getting out silage. 

Except for the two alterations 
mentioned, which certainly won’t 
cost much, we are entirely satisfied 
with the way the silage has kept, 
and with its quality. We have, how- 
ever, learned a bit about covering 
the silage on the exposed top and 
end and handling the feeding of it 
so that we will be able to eliminate 
some wastage which took place this 
year. 


The Next Step 


This coming summer we are going 
to take our next step in cutting 
down on the cost of grass silage. It 
will take considerable nerve, but we 
believe there has been enough ex- 
perience to justify what we are go- 
ing to do. 

We are planning to fill the trench 
late in May with a mixture of al- 
falfa and brome grass which we ex- 
pect will run by weight about 90 
per cent alfalfa and 10 per cent 
brome. 

We plan to cut this with a tractor 
mower to which is attached a wind- 
rower. We hope to cut it all before 
it blossoms. We will let it wilt in the 
windrow to what we think is a safe 
point, and then we will haul it either 
with a buckrake or.a hayloader on 
a dump trailer into the trench .and 
try to pack it in tightly enough so 
that it will make good silage. Pack- 
ing will be accomplished by repeat- 
ed driving through and through the 
trench over the green hay with a 
tractor and buckrake, or a tractor 
and trailer. When the trench is fin- 
ally full, we hope to have it heaped 
high enough so that after the settl- 
ing takes place, the silage still will 
have a crown top extending above 
the sides of the trench. : 

When we finish filling, we will 
put bags of ground limestone on 
top of the silage, slitting each bag 
with a knife as we lay it down. In 
addition to furnishing desirable 
weight, ground limestone runs to- 
gether and makes for the silage a 
roof which is quite impervious to 
rain. Of course, as the silage is used 
out, the limestone is removed with 
a little spoiled silage just under it, 
and spread on the land with the 
manure spreader. 


Suiphur Dioxide 


Three years ago, I believe it was, 


we began experimenting at Sunny- 
gables with the use of sulphur di- 
oxide gas for sealing off traditional 
tower silos. Since this initial trial, 


- 
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sulphur dioxide has been tried out 
by a good many farmers and seems 
to give promise of being very useful 
in making of better quality silage. 
Quite likely, therefore, we will 
thoroughly impregnate the silage in 
one end of our trench from top to 
bottom with sulphur dioxide gas 
and see what happens. My guess is 
that we will make some very nice 
silage this way; that it will come 
out green, with a good odor and 
with a very high Vitamin A content. 


Low Cost Beginning 


My present preoccupation with 
the cost of operating dairy farms is 
based on the fact that I am working 
with young men who have got to 
earn out of their farming operations 
their living, their taxes, insurance 
and interest, and anything that they 
succeed in paying on their debt. 


I am also interested in lower costs_ 


on dairy farms for the very simple 
reason that I am sure milk is not 
going to bring as much as it has 
been bringing in the past. 


Careful Approach 


Throughout my lifetime I have 
found it easy to spend money. It’s 
the simplest thing in the world to 
take a farm practice and improve it 
through the use of more labor and 
more machinery. Most farmers will 
do this if they have the money or 
even the credit available. 

What I am trying todo at Sunny- 
gables is to make top quality grass 
silage out of unchopped, early cut, 
wilted grass without buying any- 
thing to mix in it; by storing it in a 
hole in the ground; by handling it 
with no more equipment than a 
tractor, a tractor-mower and a 
buckrake; or if I can’t get a buck- 
rake which will work, with a two- 
wheel dump trailer and a green crop 
hay loader. One man will be expect- 
ed to do the work. 

Even if I succeed beyond my 
wildest hopes in making good grass 
silage with this simple and cheap 
one-man set-up, I don’t expect that 
very many farmers will be interested 
in copying the idea in its entirety. 
Just naturally, they will want to im- 
prove on it. This means that they 
will want to buy cheap silos, ex- 


The. above picture shows a modification 

of the tractor-pull irrigation system we 

had at Sunnygables, adapting it for use 

in irrigating row crops. The wheel on the 

crate shows how the system operates over 
rough ground. 


pensive silos equipped with unload- 
ers, stationary choppers, field chop- 
pers, molasses and grain to mix with 
the silage, an extra tractor, self-un- 
loading trucks and trailers; in fact, 
everything which goes with modern 
silage-making because each item, 


- elther on its own or in combination 


with other equipment, does a job. 


I figure, however, that it is a bet- 
ter approach for beginners to try to 
make good grass silage with mini- 
mum equipment and labor, and pro- 
ceed from there, than it is to load up 
with too expensive methods and too 
much equipment at the start. 


Irrigation 


While we are experimenting with 
the preservation of grass as silage, 
we shall be growing it on an irrigat- 
ed pasture. We have ten acres al- 
ready seeded to winter barley and 
rye. In the spring this will be par- 
tially seeded to ladino clover and 
orchard grass, and the balance to 
ladino clover and brome grass. On 
part of the field we may also make 
a light seeding of some other grasses. 


We hope that the barley and rye 
will be ready for grazing about 
April 1, and that by irrigation, ap- 
plying fertilizer through the irriga- 
tion system, grazing management, 
and clipping, we can convert the 
field during the summer into a more 
or less permanent pasture with la- 
dino clover as the predominating 
legume. 

Pasturing Alfalfa 

The third practice which we shall 
try out will be the grazing of a five- 
year-old stand of alfalfa and brome 
grass in early spring. As ‘I have re- 
ported here, one of Governor 
Dewey’s neighbors has been doing 
this for several years. He claims that 
because his cows like it better, they 
eat the grass first, thus giving the 
alfalfa a better chance. They then 
go to work on the alfalfa and set it 
back a couple of weeks. This is 
something I am sure Jack Conner 
at Sunnygables would very much 
welcome. Otherwise, he has too 
much alfalfa to handle when it 
should be cut. 
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PROTECTION 





against freezing! 


you get DOUBLE PROTECTION 
with the Marietta Air-Cell Silo 
» «now made with AGLITE 


When you buy a Marietta you 
insure the safety of your feed- 
crops in two important ways. 
First, every extra-thick, extra 
strong stave gives you Locked- 
In Air Insulation. Second, you 
get the added protection of 


A 


acid-resistant AGLITE ...a 
manufactured aggregate that 
is pre-fired ...pre-shrunk... 


one of the best heat-insulating 
materials known. There is no 
better concrete for silos than 
AGLITE. 


® 


A “Marietta” is perfect for 
grass silage. Its air-tight, 
smooth-walled interior pre- 
serves this carotene-rich feed 
and enables you to take advan- 
tage of the 12% to 50% higher 
production rate of cattle fed 
with wilted grass in place of hay. 





All Marietta Silos are erected on the 
spot by efficient Marietta construc- 
tion crews . . . factory-trained in 
Marietta methods. Write today for 
free literature about Marietta Air- 
~ Cell Silos and easy financing plan. 
Ask for “Green Fields Are Gold," our 
free booklet on Grass Farming. 








THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP. 
DEPT. E, MARIETTA, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
| RACE RD. & PULASKI HWY.....BALTIMORE 21, MD. 
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By H. L. COSLINE 





A SOUR NOTE 


Over a year ago, one of our sub- 
scribers signed a contract with Eugene 
A. Panzone of The Music Publishers of 
the World in New York City. Mr. Pan- 
zone was supposed to print and dis- 
tribute 500 copies of the subscriber’s 
song, and was paid $69.50 by check to 
cover cost of printing, mailing, etc. 


The subscriber received many prom- 
ises but no printed copies. We received 
a letter from Mr. Panzone in Septem- 
ber, promising to give this matter his 
immediate attention. Since then we 
have had no answer to letters written 
him. The contract has now expired, 
and the subscriber wants his money 
back. 

We have never run across a case 
Where a song has been introduced to 
the public on a large scale through one 
of these so-called music publishers. 
Song-writing is a highly specialized 
and competitive field, and nearly all of 
the popular songs of today are espe- 
cially written for some show or movie, 
or else they are first introduced by 
some well-known singer or band. An 
amateur has almost no chance of 
breaking into this field. 

: — A.A. — 
EXPENSIVE? 

I recently attended a party given to 
demonstrate stainless steel cookware and 
heard some comments there as to the 
dangers of using aluminum utensils. Is 
there any basis for these remarks? 

There certainly has been unfair com- 
petition by salesmen of cooking uten- 
sils. Perhaps the unfairness is not all 
on one side. Anyway, cooking utensils, 
either stainless steel or aluminum, 
have many good qualities. It has seem- 
ed to us, however, that this “party” 
method of selling is expensive and that 
cookware of comparable quality can be 
bought for less money at stores. 


¥ =~ ATA, — 
SEE THIS WAGON? 


During the week of Hallowe’en, my old- 
fashioned milk wagon turned up missing, 
and all my efforts to locate it have failed. 
It is about 40 years old and is of great 
sentimertal value to me. I am in the 
dairy business, and I had planned to use 
this wagon for display purposes. It is en- 
tirely enclosed, has large wooden spoke 
wheels on the back with smaller ones on 
the front, and has thills—OoO. H., Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 

If any reader has seen such a wagon, 
please ‘drop a line to O. H., Service 
Bureau, Box 367, Ithaca, N.: Y. 


— A.A. — 
GONE 


I paid $12 for a three-year subscription 
to ‘Junior Magazine’’ for my daughter, 
and received only three copies. Would you 
see if you could get this straightened out 
for me? 

This subscriber is out of luck. We 
wrote to Progressive Educators, Inc., in 
Chicago, publishers of this magazine. 
Our letter was forwarded to Los 
Angeles, Calif., and then returned to us 
by the Post Office marked “Out of 
Business.” 

— AA. — 


DISSATISFIED 

I recently bought about $70 worth of 
Red Comet fire-fighting equipment. We 
tried three of these ‘‘bombs’’ on a wood 
fire, one at a time, but they were not 
effective. Do you know anything about 
these extinguishers? 

Underwriters” Laboratories, Inc., ad- 
vise us that bulb type carbon tetra- 
chloride fire extinguishers like these 
are not approved by them. Therefore, 
they have no Official information avail- 
able for distribution relative to this 
product. 

We feel that it is wise to buy fire- 
fighting equipment which is approved 
by the Fire Underwriters. 





No. 12A Tractor Drawn 
90 bushels capacity 





No. 14A Tractor Drawn 
60 bushels capacity 





No. 10A Team or Tractor 
70 bushels capacity 
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Lime ms 
Spreading 

Attachment: 
A simple, inexpensive 
attachment makes your 
NEW IDEA Spreader an 








equally efficient lime 
spreader. Close-to- 
ground delivery assures 
excellent distribution 
with least waste. 
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Take to the fields daily with a 
NEW IDEA Spreader. That’s the 
ideal way to apply manure — to 


improve your land and keep it in 


bumper-crop condition. 


And it’s an easy plan to follow 
when you own America’s top soil 
builder. You use far less time and 
effort to hitch a NEW IDEA 
Spreader. “Bed and sides are made 
of select cured lumber, steel- 


framed ... low-slung and flared 


to let you build higher loads 
faster . . . outlasts other types by 
many years. These light-running 
machines pulverize, shred and 
spread manure with unmatched 
efficiency. Spreading action is con- 
veniently controlled to suit any 
soil requirements, 


Greater capacity and lighter draft 
alone assure you a bigger pay-off 
from every load handled with a 
NEW IDEA Spreader. Add such 
features as non-choking cylinders, 
*wide-spread distributor, positive 
traction — just a few of its many 
important advantages — and you'll 


. want to be seeing your NEW IDEA 


dealer soon! Mail coupon today. 


Division HYCO 


Coldwater, Ohio 


Transplanters 


Tract 
or Mowers Bar Tra 


Corn Picke 
rs 
Portable Elevators 
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MANY MILLIONS OF MILKINGS on 


many kinds of cows over a period of many 
years would seem to be about the best guar- 
antee that a milking machine can have. 


MANY MILLIONS OF MILKINGS 
have so well satisfied so many farmers that 
the Surge is the machine they want that 

during 1949 more thousands of them than ever 
before* have switched to a Surge. 


. FACTS! 


eo oe 





BABSON BROS. CO. of N. Y. 

842 W. Belden Ave., Dept. 3062, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CHECK ONE: ~ 

[1] Please send me your book, “The Surge Milker.” 

€] Please tell my Surge Service Dealer to look me 
up and show mea real milking job on my cows 
in my barn. 


Name EE 


Address. 
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BABSON BROS. CO 
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COPYRIGHT 1950 


BELDEN AVE 
eYRACUSE! er 


* More than in any previous year. 





Built under one or more of the 
following patents: 

1,945,386 2,050,356 2.412.197 
2,425,901 2,463,920 2,464,917 
Other patents pending. 
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Success 


By ARTHUR L. DEERING 


Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Maine 


ET US LOOK at the New England 
scene. Many people who have not 
- taken the pains to delve below the 
surface, nor examine the facts, are 
referring to New England agricul- 
ture as decadent. They point to the fact that 
the number of our farms has decreased. They 
indicate that we no longer grow our grains 
for our livestock and poultry, that our dairy 
cows have decreased in number, that Mary’s 
little lamb that followed her to school one 
day has likewise disappeared. 
All of these situations, so apparent on the 
New England agriculture is productive. surface, are merely an indication of the Thrift, as shown by bountiful wood piles. 
— changes that have taken place in agriculture 
and will continue to do so as we meet the 
competition of other areas. In reality, nothing 
can be farther from the truth than that agri- 
culture in New England is slipping. Agricul- 
ture in the Northeast has gone through much 
of the change and reorganization that has and 
is now affecting industry in this region. The 
Northeast is primarily an industrial area, but 
our industrialists, faced with competition with 
other areas, have been changing and must 
continue to change to provide opportunities 
for industry, labor, and agriculture. 


Here in the Northeast, industry and agri- 
culture go hand in hand. Certain it is that 
agriculture cannot prosper without a vigorous, 
healthy industrial development. Neither can 
industry expect the high quality of agricul- 
tural products at the reasonable prices that 
the consumer now enjoys unless they are pro- 
duced here on our nearby farms. Someone 
has said, and I would not put it past a Maine 
man to say it, that it takes Maine soil; Maine 
climate, and a Maine grower to produce a 
Maine potato. Certain it is that our cool, 
moist climate, our soil and the industry of 
our farmers produce superior products. 

Now let us examine more closely agricul- 
ture in the rest of New England and see just 


what the situation is. Here are some facts, 
(Continued on Page 12) 





New England beauty following an ice storm. Spires pointing skyward indicate Faith in God. 








A'sharp pencil 


HIS is a time for every dairyman to take 

a realistic look at his feeding practices. 

It’s a time to go over carefully the feeds, 

ingredients, and services your local G.L.I’. can 

provide, to see where savings can be made. 
Some things to think about: 


1. G.L.F. Patrons’ 20% Cow Feed. This 
dairy feed has been formulated for the dairy- 
man who wants to stick to a 20% protein feed, 
while cutting his dollar outlay to a minimum. 
It is a 38% feed, at several dollars a-ton less 
than G.L.F. 20% Exchange Dairy.* 


2. Save on Protein. Generally speaking, 
ingredients high in protein are expensive. When 
good roughage is available, cows will milk well 
on lower protein feeds. G.L.F. 16% Dairy, 
comparable in quality to Exchange but lower 
in cost, is a real feeding buy. 


3. Molasses is Cheap. It is the best feed 
buy on the market today. Molasses can be 
used to get cows: to eat more of the lower 
quality roughages and can be mixed with 
grains wherever mixing equipment is available. 
It can be used in the dairy barn by diluting 
with water and sprinkling on grain as it is fed 
to cows. 


4. Reduce Handling Costs. Off car service is 
again being offered by many G.L.I’. Service 
Agencies. By knowing your requirements ahead 
of time, your agent-buyer or store manager 
can order straight or mixed cars of dairy feed 
for you and your neighbors and advise you of 
the arrival date. Pick it up directly off car. 
This eliminates warehousing as well as several 
handlings. The savings go to farmers purchas- 
ing their feed off car. 


5. Farm’ Grown Grains. In using any re- 
maining home grown grains, find out what 
ingredients are the best buys for a local mix 
or for home mixing. 








*G.L.F. Patrons’ 20% Cow Feed 


This new formula has been put together to 
make full use of the bargains in feed in- 
gredients now available on all markets. 
They are used in proportions which will 
make a palatable milk producing feed at a 
lower cost. G.L.F. 20% Cow Feed has a 3% 
fat guarantee. While it is lower in total di- 
gestible nutrients than Exchange Dairy, the 
cost per 100 lbs. TDN is less. 














and a little figuring can take dollars 
out of the feed bill 


6. Seed and Fertilizer. Good seed is the 
base of a cheap source of feed for the dairy cow. 
The present price supports on grain and the 
high transportation costs are more and more 
showing up the value of better meadows and 
pastures and greater production of hybrid 
corns and small grains. Plan your planting this 
spring to cut your feed purchases next winter. 

* * * 

No one feeding plan will fit every dairyman. 
For some the Super Feeds will continue to 
represent the best value, the fixed formula, 
high fat and exceptional quality justifying the 
extra cost. For many, perhaps most, one of the 
standard G.L.F. flexible formula feeds will 
remain the most practical choice. Every dairy- 
man, however, can profitably review his feeding 
rates, think about protein level, and study the 
reduction of feed handling costs. 


Careful sélection among the services listed 
here and others that may be available locally 
can mean real Savings. Your local G.L.F. man 
is ready, willing and able to figure with you 
on your feeding needs between now and grass. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange Ine, 
Ithaca, New York 


G.L.F. Feed Services for Dairymen 
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Artificial Breeding 
Pius Good Herd 
Management Pay Ofi 


By MILES R. McCARRY 


Berkshire County, Mass., 
Associate County Agent. 


HEN Winthrop White, 


young New Ashford, 
Massachusetts, dairyman, 
enrolled his herd in the 


Berkshire County Selective 
Breeding Association, he decided 
against selling his bull. He recognized 
artificial breeding as an unprecedented 
opportunity to raise higher-producing 
replacements, but the fact that so 
many of his neighbors were experienc- 
ing poor results in the program led him 
to adopt a “wait and see” attitude. 
White’s misgivings (and his herd 
bull) have disappeared and the entire 
herd of 58 Holstein and Guernsey cows 
and heifers is now being bred artificial- 
ly to the outstanding proven sires in 
use by the breeding association. The 
reason for this changeover can be easi- 
ly found in a study of the herdbook. 
Of the last 28 cows bred, 21 have 
conceived on the first service. This rep- 








Winthrop White, New Ashford, Mass., has 

proved in his herd that good management 

on the part of the farmer helps an ar- 
tificial breeding program. 


resents 75% of all animals bred and 
compares most favorably with the re- 
sults normally obtained from natural 
breeding. Furthermore, no less than 
six of the seven remaining cows con- 
ceived on the second service. 

Boris DeBussy, the inseminator in 
White’s territory, is one of the top 
breeding technicians in the state and, 
without doubt, deserves a considerable 
portion of the credit for this fine re- 
cord. However, the fact that the con- 
ception rate in this herd is considerably 
higher than the county average reflects 
good herd management practices as 
well. 


Watches Dates Closely 


Winthrop White believes that to get 
good results from artificial breeding, the 
herd owner must regard the insemin- 
ator as a partner—a partner to be co- 
operated with in every possible way. 
He also feels that a pencil is as use- 
ful to him as a milking machine and 
he keeps careful records on every cow 
on the farm. 

Breeding and calving dates are care- 
fully recorded and the entire herd is 
examined twice daily for evidences of 
heat. The dates and lengths of all heat 
periods are entered on the barn breed- 
ing charts whether the cow is bred or 
not, This information, which makes it 
,Ossible to figure ahead to the approxi- 
mate time of the next heat period and 
observe each individual cow according- 
ly, has proved especially useful with 

(Continued on Page 10) 


OME farmers prefer Open Center tires, 
while others demand Traction Center. 
Regardless of the type youw prefer, 
Firestone has it. No one else offers you 
a choice, because Firestone alone provides 
both tread designs. 


If it’s Open Center design you want, 
see the sensational new Firestone 
Champion Open Center, Curved Bar 
Tractor Tire. Try it — for traction, for 
cleaning, for smoothness on the highway, 
for all around performance. You'll find 
it’s away ahead of any open center tire 
ever made. 


3 


If it’s the Traction Center Tire you 
want, there’s only one —the patented 
Firestone Champion. This tire has long 
been recognized by thousands of farmers 
the country over as the top performer 
for year-around work. A test on your 
own farm will show you. 


So again we say, regardless of your 
preference in tractor tire tread design, 
see your Firestone Dealer, your Imple- 
ment Dealer, or Firestone Store. There’s 
no need to shop around any more. 
Firestone has everything in tractor tires. 


Listen to the V oice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Ve MCR) Me ee CCl 
of the First Practical Pneumatic Tractor Tire 
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EGGS AND POTATOES IN TROUBLE 


ITH THE price of eggs at the lowest point in 

many years for this time of year, poultrymen 
are wondering and worrying where their business is 
going from here. Not the least of their worries is 
the fact that in recent years the government has 
bought and stored about a million dollars worth of 
dried eggs in an effort to maintain poultry prices. 
These dried eggs are now beginning to spoil. They 
cannot be put on the market without depressing 
prices still further, and there’s no market for them 
abroad. 

Potatoes are in a similar situation, with thousands 
of bushels in government storage and no market 
outlet for them. 

Newspaper columnists and radio commentators 
are writing and shouting about the waste and in- 
justice to consumers and taxpayers of these govern- 
ment efforts to subsidize the farmer, all of which is 
proof, if thinking farmers needed any, that these 
government programs in the long run do more harm 
than good. Price supports must be lowered to where 
they do not result in surpluses. The only alternative 
is rigid, arbitrary government control of the farm 
business, and the end. of that policy will soon come 
when Congress gets sick of appropriating money 
for such programs. The appropriations will then be 
discontinued—but the rigid controls will remain. 


It’s A COMER 

ANY YEARS ago Ed Thomson (then President 

of the Federal Land Bank of Springfield), the 
late Carl E. Ladd (then Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture) and I spent a day walking 
over a hill farm in eastern New York, studying the 
marvelous pasture growth that this farmer had from 
birdsfoot trefoil. The pasture was rough, stony, and 
hilly. Although it was still in the forenoon, a big 
herd of dairy cattle were lying in the shade and 
chewing their cuds, because the pasture was so good 
that it had only taken them a little while to fill up. 

Carl and I were so enthusiastic over that wonder- 
ful pasture that we came back determined to try to 
arouse some interest among dairymen for birdsfoot 
trefoil. But the public wasn’t ready yet, and it is 
my observation that you never can move with any- 
thing new, no matter how good, until the public 
is in a receptive mood. 

The years came and went, and meanwhile, slowly 
but surely, the knowledge of the worth and value of 
birdsfoot was spreading in eastern New York. We 
of American Agriculturist have been talking about 
it now for several years, and the agronomists and 
the colleges of agriculture and county agents are 
emphasizing the value of birdsfoot. Last week a 
speaker told a meeting of Grange deputies here in 
Ithaca that there was a place for at least some 
birdsfoot on every dairy farm in the Northeast, and 
another speaker said that in New York State alone 
there will in time be a million acres growing birds- 
foot trefoil. They are right. 

Why is this plant gradually coming to be recog- 
nized? Because,it is a legume, high in protein, which 
will grow where other legumes will not, for once es- 
tablished, it stools out and re-seeds itself and be- 
comes permanent. 

If you can get some birdsfoot seed, write Ameri- 
can Agriculturist or your college of agriculture, or 
your county agent, for instructions on how to plant 
it. Give it a trial. 


MILD WINTER 


AS I LOOK out of the window this middle-of- 
February morning, a mild blizzard is raging, 
about the first we have had this winter. 

Always when we get unusual weather there are 
those who say that our climate is changing, but sci- 
entists don’t agree with this statement, for the most 
common thing about our weather here in the North- 
east is its uncommonness! 

It has been a good winter for milk and egg pro- 
duction, probably not too good for meadows and for 
winter wheat. There’s something in the old Yankee 
saying that snow is the poor man’s manure; it pre- 
vents heaving and furnishes moisture. 


By ee R, Eastman 


‘When I think of our variable weather here in the 
Northeast, I remember what an old lady from New 
Hampshire once wrote me. She said: ‘Weather is 
something we have a lot of.’’ There’s a story, also, 
of the farmer who had seen a good many winters 
up on the border between Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. As many of you will recall, for years there 
was disagreement as to where the line ought to be 
between the two states. Finally it was decided, and 
the tax collector told this farmer that his farm was 
no longer in Vermont; it was in New Hampshire. 

“Good!” said the old farmer. “I don’t know how 
much longer I foe have stood those Vermont 
winters!” 


STATE AID TO HELP COUNTIES 
CONTROL RABIES 


UO you live in a county afflicted with a 
large number of rabid foxes, it is impossible 
to realize the importance of completely eradicating 
them. During the past five years, 1,235 cows have 
been destroyed or have died from rabies in fifteen 
to twenty counties in- central and southern New 
York. In addition there have been many other ani- 
mals with the disease, all starting with rabid foxes. 
Worst of all, these animals are exceedingly danger- 
ous to human life. 

During the past several years the State has em- 
ployed professional trappers to trap foxes, and while 
this work has been good it is not good enough, for 
the rabid foxes still persist, and in some sections 
are worse than ever. 

Further to meet the problem, Assemblyman Har- 
old C. Ostertag and Senator Floyd E. Anderson, 
under the sponsorship of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, have introduced 
a bill providing for State aid to counties to help 
them eradicate the wild animals which are spread- 
ing rabies. The bill calls for a State appropriation 
of $60,000 to implement its provisions, to be shared 
with the counties putting on their own local pro- 
gram for destroying these dangerous animals, up to 
a limit of $6,000 to each participating county. 

The bill is sound and necessary. If rabies is a 
problem in your county, ask your representatives 
to support this legislation. 


FOR MEN ONLY!. 

DON’T KNOW when I have had so much fun as I 

had recently while leafing through a stack of old 
mail order catalogs that I found in a garret and 
reading the descriptions of clothes women used to 
wear. How these particular mail order catalogs ever 
escaped their usual fate on a farm, I just cannot 
figure out! 

If you think that the queer, dinky little hats that 
women wear now are funny, just recall the hats 
worn by flappers back in the 20’s, with brims so 
wide that they actually were like umbrellas over 
their shoulders. Or go farther back and take a look 
at that wonderful combination of birds nesting in 
a bunch of grapes and flowers, with maybe two or 
three feathers sticking out in every direction, that 
once constituted a hat. 

You’d wonder, too, how in the world women ever 
got any work done in those dresses that dragged 
the floor—or the barnyard when they went out to 


~feed the pigs. You were just no gentleman if you 


even risked one eye When a lady showed an ankle 
under one of those long dresses as she climbed over 


the buggy wheel. 


Speaking of climbing, how those dresses climbed ° 


and climbed in the years that followed until they 
could climb no higher! You sure didn’t have to risk 
straining an eye to see the ankles then! Then the 
skirts started down again with the “new look,” and 
now are on their way up again. 


As a boy, I remember being intriguéd when my 


pretty cousin came to visit and I overheard Mother 
scolding her because she used the bedpost to pull 
the corset strings so tight that she could hardly 
breathe. It was fashionable then to be wasp-waisted. 


Which reminds me about someone asking an old fel- 
low if he remembered the wasp waist, to which he 
replied: 

“Gosh, yes! That’s when I got stung!” 

Maybe some of you men are smarter than I am 
and can explain what corset covers were and why 
they were used. I guess they were in the class with 
a lot of other mysterious things that used to hang 
on the clothesline when I was a boy. 

Leafing over the pages of the old catalogs I came 
to the bathing suits. Gee, but were they something! 
They were so heavy, I don’t know how the gals ever 
did any swimming in them. As far as my experience 
goes they didn’t; they just waded in a little way 
and squealed. But now, oh brother, times have sure- 
ly changed! 

Yes, women are certainly queer critters, but in- 
teresting, maybe because there’s no predicting what 
they will wear next—if anything. 

But before, you old boys start reading this out 
loud to your wives, you’d better look at the beam 
in your own eye. Remember those collars we used 
to wear, so high that you had to get a stepladder 
to get out of them to spit? Then came the celluloid 
collars, and weren’t they something! One collar 
would last five years if you remembered—which you 
usually didn’t—to wash it once in a while. 

Young fellers never were really dressed to kill 
back at the turn of the century unless they \wore 
gay elastics on their arms. The excuse was to hold 
the shirt sleeves back, but the real reason was to 
dazzle your sweetheart when you took the coat off. 

Don’t go laughing at the women, either, if you 
were among those who wore high buttoned shoes 
and even carried a buttonhook with a folding handle 
so it would fit in your pocket. You wouldn’t be seen 
at a dog fight with a pair of those shoes now, but 
‘there was a time when you took care to let every- 
body know you were wearing them. 

Remember your first derby? I saw one coming 
down the street the other day and it actually made 
me homesick. But, honest now, was there ever any 
hat that women wore that could beat the absurdity 
and the discomfort of the brown derby? . 

But with it all, it was fun to get those clothes all 
on, including a heavy woolen suit, in the good old 
summer time and take your girl to the fair. What 
a relief it was though to get back home again, doff 
those go-to-meeting clothes, get on the old overalls, 
and go out and milk the cows! It’s interesting to 
turn back the clock forty or fifty years and see how 
queer and funny we looked. But don’t forget that 
with all our modern smartness we'll seem just as 
queer and funny to those who walk the earth half 
a century hence. 


YOU NEED “GREEN FINGERS” 
OTHING gives me more of the feeling that 
spring is on its way than to see some tomato or 

other plants shoving up out of the dirt in a window 

box. It’s a lot of fun and saves some money to grow 
your garden plants—or some of them—in the house, 
but you need green fingers to get the sturdy, 
healthy plants that you can buy from a greenhouse. 

For some hints on how to get good plants turn 
to Page 15. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


D® you hear that story about the Englishman 
who bought a highly bred wolfhound so that he 

could make money by killing wolves for the bounty? 
When the dog came, the Englishman invited some 
dyed-in-the-wool Texans to see the first chase. 
Before long a wolf was sighted, the dog was freed 
from his leash, and the chase was on, but though 
the party wandered mile after mile they found no 
trace of either the dog or the wolf. Finally, they 
reached a clearing where a man was chopping wood, 
and the Britisher cried: 

“T say, cold chap, did you see a wolf and a hound 
pass by here?” 

“Sure did. They just passed.” 

“And how was the race?” 

“Pretty hot, stranger. But the dog was a little 
bit ahead!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide | 


MELK: Some time soon, dairymen in Metropolitan Milk Shed will vote ‘‘yes” 
ammumemn OF nO’ On new Class I-A price formula. Formula is essentially the 
one recommended by the committee headed by Dr. F. F. Hill of Cornell and ap- 
pointed by Administrator Blanford. While it is agreed that no formula will ever 
be perfect it is felt that the new formula is an improvement and that dairymen 
should and will vote for it. The vote will be completed by February 23. Some co- 
operatives will vote as a unit. Some dairymen will receive individual ballots. 


The formula has a base price of $5.66, which is the 1948 average Class I-A 
price. The formula will change the base price according to three factors: the 
general price level as shown by the U. S. wholesale commodity price index; 
changes in supply and demand as indicated by the percentage of all milk used 
as fluid milk, and a seasonal price change designed to encourage more even 
production throughout the year. 


However, the formula will not become fully effective until August 1, since a 
minimum Class I-A schedule of prices has been set up as follows: March, $4,80; 
April, $4.58; May, $4.36; June, $4.14; and July, $4.58. The price in these months 
will be above the minimum if the Boston Class I price, except for seasonal 
changes, is higher. 

Establishing these low prices will mean several million dollars to dairymen 
between now and August ist. The floors will serve to ease the transition from 
the present situation to full use of the neW formula on August Ist. 


PRICE LEVELS: 
STR TT ES, 
only 3.6%. In ’49 alone, prices farmers received dropped 12%. Most economists 
believe that farm prices will continue to slide downward, but not as rapidly. 


Costs of farm supplies may drop some but less rapidly than farm prices. 


Only way that individual farmers can maintain returns at last year’s level 
is to cut production costs by such tactics as making full use of machinery; dis- 
continuing unprofitable crops and livestock; pushing up production per animal 
or per acre; feeding efficiently; cutting the amount of labor and, in fact, trying 
in every way to increase production per hour of work. 


Since the peak, prices received by farmers have fallen 


POTATO SUPPORTS: The potato price supports for the coming year 
will be about 15¢ a cwt. below last year; in 
late areas, varying from about $1.35 to $1.85 per cwt. by months. Only those 


areas which vote marketing agreements will get supports. 





At this writing, Congress has not passed the oleo bill. It is gen- 
erally agreed that differences in the House and Senate bills will be 
ironed out; that the bill will be passed and signed, and that it will contain rela- 
tively few safeguards for butter. Undoubtedly, the bill will have a bad effect 
on dairy industry. 


Work is under way to make a frozen milk concentrate, similar to frozen 
orange juice, to which water could be added to make a product close to fresh 
fluid milk. Also, there is some sentiment for a federal law to set health stand- 
ards for milk in interstate commerce, with the assumption that any dairy that 
met those laws could ship milk to any state. If all these things come to pass, a 
big shift in dairying may result. 


OLEO: 





GUIDE POSTS; Some years ago the National Grange set up three Guide 
ns «= OStS. They are worth study by every citizen. You may 
be assured that any scheme that does not square up with these three Guide 
Posts is unsound. Here they are: 


1. All prosperity springs from the production of wealth; anything which re- 
tards the production of wealth. is unsound. 


2. The compensation of each should be based on what he contributes to the 
general welfare. 


3. The prime purpose of government is to protect its citizens from aggression 


§the Song ‘ofthe Lazy Farm ners 


TS COMICAL as it can be the way 
Mirandy works on me to be like more 
ambitious men and work a little now 
and then. You’d think that after all 
these years of pleading, storming, 
threats and tears, she’d know it is a 
hopeless task and wouldn’t waste the 
time to ask. But she has got a stubborn 
' pride, and tho ’most ev’rything’s been 
tried, she keeps on looking for a scheme 
that might make true her fondest dream. 
She lives on hope that some fine day 
she can face all her friends and say: 
“My husband would be hard to beat; 
why, he would rather work than eat!” 
She’s always looking high and low 
for women folks who claim to know 
just how to make a husband jump and 
spend less time upon his rump. When 
she returns from town or club, I know 
there’ll be some more hubbub while she 
‘tries out a new idee that she’s been told 
might work on me. One time she may 
sit on my lap and use sweet words to 
bait her trap; or she might storm into 
the house and scream that I’m some 
- : kind of louse. I really find it lots of fun, 

especially since I’ve aie ays won; I’m proud that I’ve successfully matched all 
those female wits, by gee. 



































23% while prices of things they buy have dropped] 
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February Farm Bulletin 


This Month: 


An all-year-round truck 
tire that’s worth snvUne 
about. 


Longer life for your rear 


tractor tires. 


A thought before spring 
plowing time. 


Remedy for hard starting. 


An all-year-round truck tire 
e that’s worth knowing about. 





Tires on farm trucks take a beating in 
any weather—Gulf’s new All-Service 
Tire, built in small and large truck sizes, 
is designed especially to stand up under 
the tough punishment your farm truck 
takes. It has traction-plus. Its high, open- 
slotted shoulders, with cross-the-tread 
cleats, are deep and sharply edged for 
extra pulling in muddy and snow clogged 
roads, or across open fields. The tread 
is much deeper, much wider and heavier 
than passenger tire treads, for long, eco- 
nomical wear-life. 

Gulf All-Service Tires are fortified 
against bruising and snagging, contain 
6 full plies, and are built with a new, 
more efficient rayon cord that’s 60% 
stronger than ordinary cords. Double 
breakers, too! Ask your Gulf dealer about 
Gulf All-Service Tires. 


Longer life for your 
rear tractor tires. 





Reliable field tests show that liquid- 
weighted tires last a good deal longer if 
some space is left for air pressure. 





A good rule to follow: Fill only to the 
upper valve lerel when liquid-weighting 
your tractor tires. Then the remaining 
air acts as a shock absorber to protect 
your casings. 

For more information on’ liquid- 
‘weighting, see page 89 of the Gulf 
Farm Tractor Guide. 


3. 





A thought before 
spring plowing time. 





There’s been a lot of talk in the farm 
papers about the special open-center 
type of tread of the Gulf Rear Tractor 
Tire. 


Seems farmers are amazed at the way 
this high-cleated tread penetrates the 
soil—even bites right through sod. That 
means better traction—more pull at the 
draw-bar. 

These rugged tires will help you get 
more work out of your tractor. 


Stop in at your Gulf dealer’s and have 
him show you the whole family of Gulf 
Tractor and Farm Implement Tires. 


Remedy 
for hard starting. 


If you’rehaving start- 
ing troubles these cold 
mornings, you might. 
check the spark plugs. 
Too-wide gaps make 
hard starting. 

And if the battery is weak, don’t take 
a chance on it. Get yourself a new Gulf 
battery so you’ll have plenty of starting 
power from now on. 





Why not stop in at your Gulf dealer’s, 
next time you’re in town? 
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New Process 


Blenn : 





Swift's 
Specialized Crop Maker 
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Zeke likes to live in style. He 


knows that BLENN, Swift’s . 


specialized crop maker, helps 


make him the needed cash. . 


There is no doubt that this 
superior plant food does earn 
extra money for growers of 
corn and other grains. A 
normal application means an 
investment of $4 to $5 an 
acre . .. but the increased 
yield New Process BLENN 
can give makes it a mighty 
profitable investment. This 
modern plant food actually 
lowers the cost of production 
per bushel. It helps to grow 
more from each acre you plant. 


One thing that makes mod- 
ern BLENN a better plant 
food is the new process used 
to manufacture it. Developed 
by Swift, this exclusive 
manufacturing method gives 
BLENN exceptional uni- 
formity. First, complete 
mechanical mixing —then, 
complete chemical processing. 


Like all Swift’s Plant 
Foods, BLENN is now more 
uniform in four important 
ways: 1) uniform blending, 
mixing, curing; 2) uniform 
freedom from.caking, lump- 
ing, bridging; 3) uniform dis- 
tribution through your 
machines; 4) uniform feeding. 
of your crop throughout the 
entire season. 


Use BLENN as a growth- 
promoting food for your 
grain. You'll get bigger yields, 
better crops. Order all you 
need of this modern plant 
food right away. See your 
Authorized Swift Agent about 
BLENN today! 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Sez Zeke: “I’m proud of my family as we walk along Main 
All dressed like a million—thanks to BLENN on my grain!” 

















A Good Steer 


Never make the mistake of 
thinking that a good commercial 
plant food, like BLENN, can 
do the whole job of increasing 
your crop yields. You also need 
a good soil management pro- 
gram. That calls for lime where 
needed—good rotations that in- 
clude a legume—erosion control 
—good seed—drainage, if neces- 
sary, and good tillage. Remem- 
ber to plow under barnyard 
manures and green manures. 


oe kK 


America’s greatest crop is prob- 
ably our most neglected crop.’ 
We do mean pasture grass. It’s 
relatively easy to turn a fair to 
poor pasture into a good one. 
Try an application of BLENN 
and watch for results. 


Just listen to some of the results 
others are getting with BLENN. 


“In 15 years of farming I have 
used many plant foods. Last year 
I found the answer to my plant 
food ‘wants’. ..Swift’s BLENN 
increased my yields by 10% per 
acre. Such 4n increase is high, as 
I have always followed good cul- 
tural practices. It’s proof to me 
that BLENN i isa superior plant 
food for grain.’ 

Leon Hill, Sandy Lake, Pa. 


* OK 





FREE! We will gladly send you 
a 16-page booklet that gives the 
facts about BLENN. It’s a real 
opportunity to cash in on the ex- 
perience others have had with 
this specialized crop-maker. 
Write to Plant Food Division, 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, ll., 
and ask for it. 





Buy at the sign of the RED iat 
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Some Advantages of 
GRASS SILAGE 


HE NORTHEAST is a grass 
country. In spite of the im- 
pressive figures showing 
production of .cash crops, 
fruits and vegetables, the 

crop which occupies the biggest area 

is grass in the form of meadows and 
pastures. One reason why the North- 
east is a land of grass is that we have 

the rainfall. s 
For many years farmers have been 

adyised to cut their hay early in order 
to improve its quality, and for just as 
many years the weather has interfered 
with men’s plans, not only preventing 
harvest in some fields but ruining the 
quality of many fields after they have 
been cut. 

Putting up and feeding grass silage, 
a practice which has been developed 
rapidly in the last few years, is the 
best way so far devised for permitting 
the early harvest of grass when its 
quality is highest and preserving it 
with the smallest amount of losses. 
Here are some of the reasons for that 


statement: 
Grass for silage can be har- 
vested at its best stage. 
Harvesting and cutting of grass into 
the silo can even, in a pinch, be done 
when it is raining. It is neither neces- 
sary to wait for drying weather nor to 
stop when the weather threatens. Grass 
before it becomes mature is high in 
protein; it is palatable and highly di- 
gestible. 





Putting grass in the silo cuts 
down on waste. 

There is a lot of waste in putting up 
dry hay and it comes principally in two 
ways: first, there is a loss in quality 
which results when hay gets wet after 
it is cut. In many cases where it is wet 
several times, the end product is a poor 
quality of bedding. The second place 
where waste is heavy is in shattering 
of dry leaves. Leaves, of course, are 
most highly digestible and are highest 
in protein. Where this loss of leaves 
progresses to the point where the hay 
is mostly stems, the value of the hay 
is largely lost. Putting grass in the 
silo avoids this loss to a very high de- 
gree. P 


Grass silage helps to distribute 
labor throughout the season. 
Most dairymen wish to have some 
dry hay. Where part of the crop is put 
into the silo it is possible to get that 
part of the work done early. Later in 
the season dry hay can be made, but 
even then, if it is not too late, rainy 
weather does not result in a stoppage 
of the job. When the weather is wet 
the grass can still go in the silo. 
During the dry, hot months of July 
and August some of this grass silage 
can be fed, thereby making it unneces- 
sary to grow emergency pasture crops, 
and later in the fall the silos can he 
refilled with corn silage. 


Grass silage helps summer 
pasture. 

Where a field of grass and clover is 
cut early and put into the silo, that 
field still has time to recover and make 
a good growth before dry, hot weather 
comes in mid-summer. Many times 
this growth is ready for pasture just 
at the time when permanent pastures 
are on the down grade. 

Grass silage has other advantages 
which are worth thinking about. For 
example, no one yet has found a bet- 
ter means of preventing erosion Ahem 
to. kéep a field.in.grass. 

. In geriéra],.farmers have found that 





vaitopting grassland farming. (and.this — 


usually means some grass silage) in- 
creases the livestock carrying capacity 


of the farm. The question then ar r. 
as to how the farm set-up should be 
changed to take advantage of this. The 
answer will depend entirely on the in- 
dividual circumstances on the farm; 
but there are several possibilities. One, 
of course, is to keep more cows. This 
is likely to be the solution if barn 
room is available. If it isn’t, some 
dairymen will hesitate about building 
and enlarging their stables. In such 
cases the answer, in areas where corn 
can be grown for grain, is likely to be 
an increase in this crop, thereby cut- 
ting down the amount of purchased 
feed. 

This permits flexibility. If hay hap- 
pens to be short and pastures dry so 
that a considerable amount of grass 
silage is fed out during the summer, 
it is a simple matter to put some of the 
corn intended for grain into the silo, 
or if there is no need for corn silage, 
it is just allowed to mature and is 
husked.—dH. L. Cosline. 


— A.A. — 


GROWING POTATOES 


ROFESSOR A. J. PRATT, vege- 
table crops specialist, Cornell, in 


his recent 4-H bulletin on porace grow- 
ing says: 

“Most things that make the crop big 
make potatoes good. The following are 
‘musts’ in a first-rate potato project: 
(1) Disease-free seed of a blight-im- 
mune variety; (2) Plenty of seed, 
from 25 to 30 bushels to the acre; (3) 
Seed that has short, thick, green 
sprouts at planting time; (4) .Good 
soil with an acidity of about pH 5.0; 
(5) Plenty of fertilizer, at least one 
ton of 4-8-10 or 5-10-10 to the acre; 
(6) Half the fertilizer plowed under 
and the other half put in bands, near 
the row; (7) Good weed control; (8) 
Thorough insect control with DDT; and 
(9) Care in digging and handling the 
potatoes.” 

—~ AA. 


SIDE-DRESSING 
VEGETABLE CROPS 


According to C. H. Nissley, vegetable 
extension specialist of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, practically all 
vegetable crops respond to a sidedress- 
ing of a complete fertilizer after they 
have attained full growth and when 
the plants are maturing their fruit. 
This, he says, is especially true of 
melons and cucumbers, which respond 
to an extra application of complete 
fertilizer after the vines reach a length 
of 24 inches or more. The amount to 
use will depend on the fertility of the 
soil and the previous applications of 
fertilizer .°. A sidedressing should not 
be made unless the plants indicate a 
need for it. Let your plants be your 
guide. 


“Well, anether minute 
find out if that little eld nerve is 
still alive and kicking!” 
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Readers Grow 


N A RECENT editorial titled, “Can 

We Grow Corn for Grain in the 
Northeast ?” Editor Ed Eastman con- 
fessed that he couldn’t remember what 
the old-timers called the selected ears 
braided into a string to save for seed. 
Now he has a wide choice of names 
sent in by readers from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. Some of the letters on 
corn for grain are reprinted below. You 
can read ’em and decide for yourself 
whether the seed braided and saved 
was called risk, wrist, rusk, hank, 
braick, braid, trace, switch or, string! 

* * * 
e 


Grows Own Serateh 


EGARDING your editorial, ‘Can 

We Grow Corn For Grain in the 
Northeast ?”’, I find that it is nice to 
have a crib of corn after the silo has 
been filled, in our case anyway, as we 
have about 500 laying hens and it 
serves as scratch grain. , 


You should remember what they 
called the seed, as I am only 57 and 
traced a lot of seed a few years back. 
You call those bundles of seed corn 
traces or rusks.—W. W. Feelin, Bloss- 
vale, N. Y. 


* * * 


Old Husking Bees 


OU ASKED the name the ol’ fel- 

lows called braick of corn. I be- 
lieve the name was wrist of corn and 
was also called a hank, string, braick 
or braid of corn. 

I hope you will open up and tell the 
readers how the Old Timers would try 
to grow the longest ears and also some- 
thing about the old time husking bees. 
—Joseph J. Cashin, Moravia, N. Y. 


* * * 
A Dual-Purpose Crop 


OU HAVE invited discussion in 

-American Agriculturist on growing 
ear corn in the Northeast. You are to 
be congratulated in picking out one of 
the recent developments which needs 
airing, with the breezes coming froin 
both sides. 

When the white men who visited the 
cornbelt were called explorers and it 
was still a grassy plain inhabited by 
wild animals and Indians, the North- 
east was growing corn, 

Our direct costs are a little more in 
the Northeast in terms of man hours 
per acre, but our land is worth less 
than cornbelt land and thus carries 
lower fixed charges. . 

Our yields come surprisingly close 
to cornbelt averages. In some north- 
eastern areas, such as central Jersey 
and parts of South-eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, average yields are fully equal 
te those of the mid-West. Production 
of 75 bu. of dry shelled corn to the acre, 
even in New York State, is common- 
place and goes unnoticed. 

Here we have a considerable choice 
of adapted hybrids and all the power 
equipment available to other regions. 
The almost universal northeastern 
practice of growing corn upon manured 


sod is apparently providing us an ad- 


vantage in protein content. Prelimin- 
ary evidence shows that our advantage 
runs from 10% to 20% more protein 
than carried by shipped-in corn. 

To move a ton of corn from the Mid- 
west farm where grown to the North- 


to cost less than $25. Of this sum, $15 
is required for several forms of trans- 
portation. The balance can. be account- 


74. 





Corn for Grain 


ed tor in shelling, cleaning, drying 
when necessary, storage, shrink, insur- 
ance, bags and bagging and several 
handlings along the line. Our slightly 
higher direct costs do not approach 
$25 a ton. 

To me, corn in the Northeast is* al- 
ways a dual purpose crop—good for 
silage and good for grain. More and 
more we look to the same field for 
both. Corn picking machines are avail- 
able for custom work and they become 
more numerous each year.—T. #. Milli- 
man, Ithaca, N. Y. 

P. S. In Monroe Co., N. Y., I’ve been 
growing ear corn for 12 years. 


* * * 
In Maine, It’s **Trace”’ 

WAS born on a farm in Hartford, 

Maine, in 1888, from which my folks 
moved when I was 13. I am now a re- 
tail grain dealer in Canton where I 
have been situated for 31 years. 

I notice you ask on your editorial 
page about what they used to call the 
strings of corn. I remember here in 
Maine they called them traces of corn. 

I enjoy your editorial page very 
much. I also have your books “Growing 
up in The Horse and Buggy Days” and 
“Tough Sod.” They are splendid. 
—Edward L. Goding, Canton, Me. 


* * * 
Risking Flint Corn 

N A RECENT issue of A. A. you had 

an editorial about flint corn for husk- 
ing in the Northeast, and you said you 
couldn’t recall what the seed corn was 
called. 

They were risks of seed corn. I have 
been risking some flint seed corn today. 
I never could do as nice a job as did 
my father and grandfather. It requires 
_quite a little good judgment to select 
the ears, leave just the right amount 
of husk, and successfully braid a risk 
of corn. : 

I think the main reason the older 
farmers here don’t raise flint husking 
corn is that it is somewhat difficult to 
get a mechanical corn picker. Hard to 
get anyone to cut and shock corn the 
old-fashioned way—to lift such heavy 
shocks on and off the wagon—and they 
think one is not “finished off in the 
belfry” if they are asked to husk corn. 
—Arthur G. Luke, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


* * * 


New Varieties Better 


ES, GOOD corn can be grown in the 
Northeast. We have grown corn on 
this farm for the last 13 years and had 
good corn most of the time. However, 
to get good corn we must have the 
right seed and the right cultivation. 
/Canadian Flint corn has been grown 
here for many years, but it is not suit- 
ed to machine harvesting for many of 
the ears are too low. The Maine B is 
a newer corn and a much better corr 
that usually ripens here. 


We have found that Jacques’ 802 is 
the best corn for us. It works well in 
machine harvesting and usually gives 
a good yield of good hard corn. How- 
ever, it must be planted as early as 
possible and harvested as late as pos- 
sible. Some of our seasons ‘are damp 


~ at harvesting time so the ears are not 


as dry as desired to keep well. In any 
event the crib must be well designed. 
It, should be as well ventilated as pos- 
sible. Our biggest problem is to keep 
the corn from molding.—-A. L. Fitch, 
New Sharon, Me. 
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USE THIS CULTIVATOR hind! 


The forward-looking farmer... 


cultivating with a Ford Tractor 


equipped with a Dearborn Rear Attached Cultivator is sure of 
a clean crop. This cultivator follows the tractor accurately. 
There’s no neck-tiring watching of gangs down under you. Your 
eyes are well ahead, just as in plowing, planting or mowing. 


; You get a better cultivator for less money because the Ford 
Tractor’s Triple Quick-Attaching replaces bolts and nuts for 
mounting; and Ford Tractor built-in Hydraulic Touch Control 
replaces levers and springs on the cultivator. For fast, effective 
killing of weeds to increase your yields and profits, ask your 
Ford Tractor dealer to demonstrate this equipment. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION + DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


Dearborn Rear Attached Cultivator 


This cultivator comes with either 
rigid or spring shanks. Spacing 
is easily adjusted for two rows of 
corn, cotton, tobacco, etc., and 
many vegetable crops. One-min- 
ute attaching and detaching save 
time when time means money. 





See your Ford Tractor 


dealer now... 







a 








Dearborn Rigid Shank Cultivator, 
companion to the Spring Shank 
Cultivator in large picture. A 
favorite wherever a Rigid Shank 
Cultivator is preferred. 


GET A DEMONSTRATION... 


Try this type of cultivation. Your nearby Ford 
‘Tractor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Ford 
Tractor and Dearborn Rear Attached Cultivator; 
then, judge for yourself. See or phone him now. 
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-BACK GUARANTEE 
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WESTERN CONDENS! 
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KAF-KIT must do a Job. 
for You or it Costs You Nothing! 


Now you can raise big, husky “milk-fed” calves on practically’no whole milk. You 
can cut calf-feeding costs 1/3 or more — savé 250-500 Ibs. of milk per calf. Peebles’ 
KAF-KIT replaces milk safely because it's made from milk —98% milk serum 
solids plus guaranteed available amounts of Vitamins A, D and Riboflavin. That’s 
why KAF-KIT raises calves with real milk-fed “bloom” and vitality. It’s easy to 
feed. It remains in suspension during feeding. ‘ , 
See your KAF-KIT dealer now. We're so confident that KAF-KIT will de- 
velop the finest calves you've ever raised that we want you to fry it at our risk. 
Feed KAF-KIT as directed for 7 weeks. If you are not completely satisfied with 
the feeding results, your money will be refunded. This offer is good on all KAF- 
KIT purchased before May 1, 1950. Don’t delay! Order your KAF-KIT now. 


KAF-KIT did a job for these Farmers ° 
and it can do a Job for you 98% 


ince ¥ SOLIDS plus 
oe EES ar guaranteed oavaile 
as big as 6 month are aie OD 
old calf on another % d Ribohi i 
replacement.” earn 
RC D, E. Santore, 
Danbury, Conn. 





Sc 






“I have raised 18 calves 
on Peebles’ KAF-KIT. 
I like it because it seems 
to eliminate scours.’’ 
W. M. Church, 
Auburn, N.Y. 















“WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


World’s largest producer of whey products 


Appleton, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 


PRE-FRESHENING BUILD-UP 


af New Low Cost 


Of all times in the cow’s cycle, calving time bears down with severe demands on bodily 
vigor and stamina. And the new Jumbo Drum of Kow-Kare now brings amazingly low-cost 
to a famous build-up program. Valuable Drugs, Iron, Iodine, 
Cobalt, Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D promote appetite 
and digestion, provide necessary mineral and vitamin replace- 
ments, bring added vigor when stamina is needed most. 
Remember this... ANY size of Kow-Kare is an investment, 
not an expense, but the new bulk Drum brings the cost down from 
49¢ to 33¢ a pound. There now can be no question of the wisdom 
of Kow-Kare pre-conditioning of all freshening cows for at least 
= a month. With normal cows under stress of heavy feeding, a 
\\\WgS\ one-week-a-month Kow-Kare schedule usually is enough. Your 
NSj/ dealer has OR WILL QUICKLY GET the new Drum; or if your 
herd is small, there’s a smaller size Kow-Kare to fit your need. 


FREE Write today for new edition, 24-page guid- 
COW BOOK ance in treating common cow ailments. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
LYNDONVILLE 12, VERMONT 


A Every PRESHENING cow | 

















NORTH STAR IS A MONEY-MAKER 


Everyone knows that good early com brings premium prices. That’s why 
each year more growers are planting North Star. Not only is it early 
(67 days from planting to picking), but_it has excellent quality, attractive 
appearance and yields abundantly. The vigorous seed may be planted in 
cold soil and the husky plants stand up well under adverse growing conditions, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you grow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog. 


-JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
33 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 


—— 1950 CATALOG zw ready 


Harris’ Hybrid Sweet Corn, 


North Star 





¥ ‘ 
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Controlled Stable Temperature 
Means More Milk m | 


one of the latest mechanical 
1 “farm hands” that has been de- 

veloped to improve farming 
conditions. It’s another step towards 
“nerfect”’ stable ventilation for dairy- 
men and was devised by William F. 
Millier for the New York Farm Elec- 
trification Council, which is headed by 
Prof. C. N. Turner of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

“The new automatic power shutter is 
the best answer to the small dairy- 
man’s needs for temperature control in 
the stable,’ states Professor Turner. 
When fans were first used, they were 
selected for 60 c.f.m. (cubic feet of air 


; N automatic power shutter is 





per minute) for each cow as the best. 


The 58 stanchion bern of Clifford Schutt 
in Dryden, N. Y., has had a slot type in- 
take and fan outtake for over a year with 
good success. Three fans are used due 
to the limited space between the stud- 
ding, but the amount of air, the import- 
ant thing, is the same, 40 cubic feet per 
minute from the floor and 60 c.f.m. from 
the ceiling. Despite wide fluctuation in 
evtdeor temperatures, Mr. Schutt found 
‘that his stable temperature remained 
close to 52 degrees. Pre 


average delivery. But at cold tempera- 
tures this was too much air, while dur- 
ing the warm spells it wasn’t half 
enough, and fluctuating temperatures 
cut into milk production. With the 
power shutter this trouble is elimini- 
nated. : 


The recommended arrangement is 
first to pian on 100 c.f.m. per 1,000 
pounds of cow in an adequately insul- 
ated barn of at least two one inch 
boards with paper between. Next, in- 
stall the fan near the ceiling in the 
wall of the barn, enclosed in a duct 
that leads to the floor. The duct cuts 
down the fan’s capacity to 40 c.f.m., 


*| Turner explains—a big advantage to 


the farmer since the duct only has to 
be half as wide as is usually built and 
takes up that much less of the feed 
alley. At the top of the duct, opposite 
the fan, the automatic powered shutter 
is installed. This is operated by a de- 
vice which is controlled by a thermo- 
stat. 


With this set-up a farmer canbe 
sure that whatever the outside temp- 
erature, his stable temperature will be 
right around 50 degrees, which has 
been found to be the best temperature 
for maximum milk production. The fan 
runs continuously, exhausting cool air 
at 40 c.f.m. from the floor or warm air 
from the ceiling at 100 c.f.m. 


This is extremely important. since 
cows. continuously produce’ moisture 
that must be eliminated, as otherwise 
it collects in the hay mow and rots the 
building. When the temperature rises 
to the thermostat setting, the shutter 











By CHESTER DALRYMPLE 


opens, allowing the fan to draw air at 
100 c.f.m. from the ceiling, removing 
the hottest, most moisture-laden air 
from the stable. After the température 
falls below the thermostat setting, the 
device closes the shutter and the fan 

starts drawing from the floor at 40 
c.f.m. again. 

-For herds of about 35 cows or more, 
Professor Turner recommends two fans, 
one in a duct drawing continuously 
from the. floor at 40 c.fi.m. and the 
other, controlled by a _ thermostat, 
drawing from the ceiling at 60 c.f.m. 
This ve a total of 100 c.f.m. when 
the temperature reaches the thermostat 
setting and the top fan comes on. 


The other half of the story, intakes, 
is also important. The Cornell engineer 
recommends the conventional Fair- 
banks-Goodman box-type inlets which 
take air. either from outdoors or the 
hay mow. The advantage of taking it 
from the mow is that the air is warm- 
er than the outside air, which allows 
more to be drawn into the stable, thus 
absorbing more moisture, without low- 
ering the temperature too much. 

A recent development by Millier, a 
former research engineer at Cornell, is 
the slot intake. This consists of a one- 
inch slot around the barn between the 
wall and the mow floor through which 
the air from the mow is drawn into the 
stable. 

Initially inja new barn there would be 
practically no cost of construction, and 
it would take two men less than a day 
te cut the slot in old barns. The air 
coming from the mow is tempered, and 
coming through the slots it blankets 
the stable walls which acts as insula- 
tion and reduces heat loss, besides keep- 
ing the stables completely free of con- 
densation. 

Professor Turner advises farmers tv 
work out the best arrangement with 
their district engineer for their barn. It 
might be powered shutter and slot in- 
take, or two fans and box intakes. 
Whichever it is, it will be the best 
method yet developed for ending venti- 
lation problems. Besides, working con- 
ditions. will be better, rotting of barns 
will be stopped, losses from wet hay in 
the mow will be eliminated, and, most 
mportant, milk production will increase. 


SLOT INTAKE FROM HAY MOW 











RAFTER 

TEMPERED HAY MOW 
AIR 

INTAKE SLOT 


: Mow FLOOR 


WARM STABLE 
AIR 





SIDING 


MIXTURE ~ STABLE 
HAY MOW AIR 


aa STABLE FLOOR 
oe 





A schematic drawing shows the simple 
operation of the slot type intake for 
stables. The air in the mow, warmer than 
the outside air, is drawn through the 
one inch slot between the mow floor and 
the wall down along the stable. 
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New York’s champion fox trappers, concluding their 1949 season at a banquet and 
achievement program in Ithaca, inspect one of the prize winning pelts. 
From left to right: Karl Chasey of Castile, Wyoming County, who placed first with 
a total catch of 42 foxes; second with 38, Gordon Schuknecht of Fillmore, Allegany 
County; tied for third with 37 foxes apiece were the next two boys, Melvin Vannote 
of Gowanda, Erie County, and Richard Tarey of Castile, Wyoming County. 


Boys and Girls Trap 1511 Foxes 


N FRIDAY, February 3, win- 
ners in county fox trapping 
contests from 25 counties were 
entertained at a banquet in 

Bibbins Hall in Ithaca. This annual fox 
trapping contest, which is open to boys 
and girls over the State, is jointly 
sponsored by the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, the State Poultry 
Council, the Extension Department at 
the State College, and the American 
Agriculturist. The purpose of the con- 
test is to teach boys and girls the 
proper methods of trapping and, along 
with it, to teach them many things 
about conservation. 1,108 boys and giris 
entered the contest and accounted for 
1,511 foxes. 

The State winner this year is Karl 
Chasey of Castile, Wyoming Co., who 
caught 42 foxes. Second prize went to 
Gordon Schuknecht, Fillmore, (Alle- 
gany) with 38 foxes. Tied for third 
were Melvin Vannote, Gowanda (Erie) 
and Richard Tarey, Castile (Wyoming) 
with 87 foxes apiece. Fifth was George 
Reinhardt, Chaffee (Erie) with 36 fox- 





Eleven-year-old Sylvia Diedrich of Fair- 
port, Monroe County, who took 11th place 
in the 1949 New York State fox trapping 
championship with a catch of 15 animals, 
peses with the prize-winning pelt which 
was entered by Nerman Baker of War- 
saw, Wyeming County. Mere than 1,000 
trappers from 25 counties teok part in 
the 1949 contest. 


es; sixth, Clayton Errington, West Falls 
(Erie) with 28; seventh, Henry Miller, 
Naples (Ontario) with 25. 

At the banquet honoring the winners, 
H. L. Cosline, associate editor of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, was toastmaster. 
Commissioner Perry Duryea of the 
State Conservation Department pre- 
sented prizes to the two top winners. 

In addition to prizes for the most 
foxes caught, prizes were offered for 
the best prepared peits. In this group 
first prize went to Norman Baker, 
Warsaw, (Wyoming). The other six top 


‘winners in pelt preparation were: 2nd, 


Douglas Weaver, Hudson, (Columbia) ; 
3rd, Donald Blair, Town Line (Erie) ; 
4th, Robert Lopp, Alexander (Genesee) ; 
5th, Edgar VanvVoris, Jr., Hyndsville 
(Schoharie); 6th, Gaius Becker, Broc- 
ton (Chautauqua); 7th, Richard Wood, 
East Nassau (Rensselaer). 

First prize for pelt preparation was 
a fishing rod, reel, line and hooks, and 
first prize in the fox trapping contest 
was an Ithaca shot gun. 

The contest will be continued another 
year and it is expected that an even 
larger number of boys and girls may 
participate in it. 


i An As oo 
MAPLE SUGAR 
PUBLICITY 


The Maple Producers Cooperative 
Association, Inc., with headquarters at 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence Co.) N. Y., 
is making plans to promote New York 
maple sugar products. This cooperative, 
which was organized in 1922, has about 
450 members which, of course, is just 
a drop in the bucket so far as maple 
producers in the Northeast are con- 
cerned. However, it is a good start as 
pointed out by Manager Howard Pat- 


‘ton and secretary - treasurer John 


Sipher. 

Among the steps already planned is 
to set up an exhibit in the New York 
Central Railroad Station at Watertown 
plus a move to get New York State 
maple syrup used on New York Central 
Difters. 

The next step is a mecting at Albany 
with representatives of the ee 
of Commerce and the State Bureau of 
Publicity to discuss plans for publicity 
for New York State maple products. 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Here’s a group of daughters of Good Acres Advancer, Approved. Good Acres’ 
outstanding herd of Ayrshires is noted for its uniform good health and high 


production. They're MinRaltone fed. 


Good Acres’ Outstanding Herd 
Protected Against 


HIDDEN WUNGER 


Good Acres, a 1000 acre farm at Waynesboro, Pa. boasts 250 
head of fine Ayrshires. The herd’s excellence is widely known 
—and judging from the photograph above, it will continue to 


produce standout Ayrshires. 


Mr. D. W. Good is owner of Good Acres; Franklin C. Goshorn 
the Manager, and Charles A. Wagner the Herdsman. Ac- 
cording to these men — “We've been feeding MinRaltone at 
Good Acres for five years, premixing it, and allowing the herd 
free access to it. We find MinRaltone helps keep our herd in top- 


notch condition.” 


What MinRaltone will do for one breed, it will do for all. Fol- 
low the lead of successful dairymen — feed MinRaltone to 
your herd. MinRaltone protects against Hidden Hunger* be- 
cause it contains 11 essential mineral elements with Vitamin D. 
Write for free MinRaltone feeding booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. 


e BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Plants in Binghamton, N.Y. — Forsythe, Ga. — Chicago, Ill. 





*HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral ele- 
ments needed by livestock for sturdy health, rapid 
growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR‘S 





HEALTH - 


PRODUCTION .- 


PROFITS 





Double the capacity of your Hay Mower by convert- 


ing your ground drive Mower to a Power Driven 
Mower. Transmit power directly from power take- 
off with elimination of gears and pinions. Sickle bar 
lifts from seat of tractor. Cut Hay and Cut Expenses 


with Carlson Mower Power Drive. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TODAY FOR DETAN.S 


ROSE Ee sir 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


| ees 
cece BABY CHICKS « 





In the Market for 





See pages 16 and 17 





GENUINE LADINO CLOVER SEED 


99% Pure including 5% ‘Timothy and Alsike—care- 

fully recleaned to highest standard of quality—good 

germination. 1 Ib $1.95; 5 Ibs. $9.50; 10 lbs. $18.50; 

20 Ibs, $36.00. Prices postpaid, Check with order or 
seed shipped C. O. D. Order NOW. 


FAGLEY SEED COMPANY, Box 61, Archbold, Ohie 


~ PROTECT Your 


mc re bran "This 





UNADILLA PARTITIONS. 


Write for folders on low-priced 
folding peo and stanchions. 


Unadilla Silo Co.. e2oD , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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“The best treatment for 
mastitis I've ever used!" 








ri 


4 


rei 


says 
E. J. Lubeck 


of 


Wisc. 


a 
in the barn... 


41 


..» Where | can 
get it quickly . . .”’ 


.. . Ond use it to treat 
mastitis in a few seconds” 


Milton Junction, 





“We spent a lot of money trying to 
keep mastitis out ‘of our herd of 27 
Holsteins. We tried most of the mas- 
titis treatments and nothing seemed 
to work. 


} 


“Then I read about Squibb’s Peni- 
cillin Ointment. I went to my drug- 


gist, bought my first tube and used it. 


I have not been without it since. 


“This Penicillin Ointment is the best 
treatment I’ve ever used. It has given 
us remarkable results and saved us 
real money. Now we expect to con- 
tinue getting full production of milk 
and cream from clean, healthy cows. 


“We especially like the shape and 
style of the tube. It is fine. Cows do 
not seem to object and the thin taper 
makes it mighty easy to insert in the 
quarter. The ointment comes out 
easily, too, so it only takes a few 
seconds to treat a quarter. 


‘Whenever there is the least sign of 
mastitis in our herd, we treat the cow 
then and there, as we keep Penicillin 
tubes in the barn all the time.” 


It’s a good idea to do what Mr. Lu- 
beck does: keep some Squibb Instant- 
use Penicillin on hand right in the 
barn, and treat mastitis early—as 
soon as it shows up. 


Why not get a dozen tubes the next 
time you’re in your drug store? They 
have it or can get it for you. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, 
consult your veterinarian. 


For SCOURS in calves and other young animals—PENOVOXIL 
CAPSULES. A specially prepared, exclusive Squibb formula—only 
product of its kind on market. Effective—easy to use—no drenches— 


no injections. If your druggist isn’t supplied, write to E. R. Squibb & 


Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. AA-2, 
5, \ 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York. Literature on Penovoxil Capsules, 


Penicillin Ointment, and other Squibb specialties, available on 


request. Just drop us a postcard for yours. 


s 


*Duce to Streptococcus agalactiae, the cause of the largest percentage of all mastitis cases, 
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OMETHING new in barn construc- 


tion is being tried on the farm of 
Paul Mazur at Fiddler’s Creek, N. J. 

In fact, the barn consists of two 
quonsets, one inside the other with a 
space between. Chopped hay is blown 
into the area between the inner and 
outer barn, and the grass falls down 
into the space at the bottom on each 
side as the animals eat it. In other 
words, it is termed a self-feeding barn, 
and the work of feeding the animals 
is referred to by Mr. Mazur as ‘steer’ 
hours as compared to ‘man’ hours re- 
quired to feed animals in a conven- 
tional barn. 

This method is suited only to pen 
stabling. On the Mazur farm, beef 
cattle are being housed, but it would 


*Self-Feeding” Barn 





be equally applicable to dairy cows 
kept in the pen stable. 

“The picture above shows beef steers 
feeding. The drawing below will give 
you an idea of how the barn looks. 

In the drawing, the dotted line at 1 
shows how a half quonset can be added 
as a Shelter for farm tools. At 2 the 
pipe from the blower is delivering hay 
to the peak of the barn. At 3 the cut 
hay is falling between the two walls 
and at 4 the inside doors are raised 
so that the animals can eat the chopped 
hay from between the slats. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Rutgers is interested 
in this experiment. Two of the staff who 
have shown a great deal of interest are 
Dean Martin and Professor Bender. 





Artificial Breeding Plus Good Herd 
Management Pay Off 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cows which show few, if any, outward 
signs of heat. 

When a cow is to be bred, the insem- 
inator is called promptly and is given 
all of the information necessary to time 
the breeding properly. In this ‘regard, 
White believes that the training and 
experience of the inseminator make 
him best qualified to decide when the 
cow should be bred for best results, 
and he does not attempt to “out-guess” 
him. Occasional ‘problem cows” are 
examined by a veterinarian. 


Fertilizer for More 
Roughage 

The roughage program on this farm 
is outstanding and forms the basis for 
economical milk production. This good 
roughage, coupled with grain fed in 
accordance with production, keeps the 
herd in excellent condition and un- 
doubtedly plays a major role in main- 
taining breeding efficiency. 

Twelve years ago, the farm’s seventy- 
five acres of crop land wouldn’t cut 
enough hay to winter four cows and a 
team of horses. Today, the same acre- 
age provides pasture, hay and silage 
for 58 head and, usually, a few tons of 


surplus hay for sale. 

During 1949, 32 tons of commercial 
fertilizer; more than 1,600 pounds per 
animal unit, were used in addition to 
manure. 37 tons of lime were applied 
to soils which required sweetening. 

Rocky, thin soiled, rough pastures 
have been abandoned and the herd now 
grazes on crop land. Rye,\oats, pre- 
grazed hayfields and clover aftermath 
are used to supplement thirty acres of 
ladino clover in providing an abund- 
ance of pasture. 

Since the farm does not adapt itself 
to the growing of alfalfa, chief reli- 
ance for winter feeding is placed on 
early-cut mixed hay containing a high 
percentage of clover. The cows get all 
the good hay they will clean up in ad- 
dition to corn silage. 

The success of artificial breeding in 
Winthrop White’s herd is a convincing 


_demonstration of the value of close co- 


operation between farmer and insem- 
inator. Accurate records take only a 
few minutes a day and, in view of the 
increased income which results from 
improved breeding efficiency,-it- would 
be hard to find a more profitable use 
for the dairyman’s time. 
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ON YOUR 
MIND? 


Choosing the silo that’s the best 
investment for you isn’t easy. 
There is a difference in silos — 
that’s why we manufacture four 
different varieties, the four prov- 
en types in wood and tile. 

We'll help — by giving you all 
the facts, without pressure, prej- 
udice or obligation. You'll be 
able to choose the silo that best 
fits your location, feeding pro- 
gram and pocketbook. We think | 
you'll want a Craine. We’re glad 
to help you, whether you buy 
from us or not. You can’t lose on 


this offer! 
Craine, 


Inc., 220 Pine St., Norwich, N.Y. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 


Drop us a line. 
Just say ‘“‘Send a 


Craineman with all 





the facts.’’ Dott now. 





for Cleaning Cattle 





| COMFORTABLE COWS GIVE MORE MILK | 


New 1950 edition of illustrated folder 
now ready for mailing. Shows principle of 
operation. Send card for free copy. 


PLYMOUTH 


DAIRY-VAC WISCONSIN 


GUARANTEED CYLINDER. TEETH 


For separators, combines and hullers. Case, McCormick- 
Deering, John Deere, Oliver, Woods, Minneapolis, 
Huber, Advance-Rumely, Keck-Gonnerman, Aultman- 
Taylor, Avery, Belle City, Baker, Grayhound, Goodison, 
Peerless, Port Huron, Russell, Twin City and Birdsell. 
Perfect fit. Long wear. Shipment from I!linois Ware- 
house, Catalog free. HUDZON MACHINERY CO., 
los Angeles 27, Calif. 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATW oO Oo D 9 Ss 92 Washington Si. 


Binghamton, N. Y.: 
KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 

















| GARAGE MANAGEMENT 


Our garage used to be a hen house, 
later an ice house. It isn’t heated and 
breezes can blow through it, even 


though half of it is in the sidehill. From 
the rafters, a foot back of where the 
front of the car normally rests, we 
hung a large piece of canvas. The car 
pushes into this when it’s parked in 

















$2 FOR YOU 


HE handy ferm ideas on this 

page are contributed by our 
readers. Send us an idea that has 
saved you time, and if we use it on 
this page we will send you two 
dollars. Household time-savers not 
accepted in this department. 

Contributions not used will not 
be returned unless a definite re- 
quest is made. 





the garage, the motor and hood are 
protected from any breezes sailing 
around. We don’t have to hang a 
blanket over the hood; it’s covered 
nicely by our piece of canvas. The 
motor starts at the first touch. 

The interior of the garage is not 
lined and there are plenty of 2x4’s. We 
nailed some boards from one to an- 
other, and in some spots placed nails. 
It’s an ideal place to hang up our tools. 
The hoes, rakes, etc., are simply hung 
over the boards, and the shovels go on 
the nails. It makes us a tool house. 

—Ted Townsend, Waterville, N. Y. 


eR Aarne 


A BETTER CROWBAR 


Here is a bar for driving post holes, 
which is far better than a plain crow- 
bar. I had it made by a local black-. 





smith, It is the same size as a crowbar 
except at the bottom which, as you 
can see, is considerably larger. If you 
couldn’t get another, you wouldn’t sell 
it for ten times the price it cost you. 
—V. P. Aldrich, Fredonia, N. Y. 
— A.A. — 
DUSTING POTATOES 
If you have a small patch of potatoes 
planted, a good method of dusting them 
is to put the dust in any ordinary bur- 
lap bag and shake the bag up and down 
over each plant. A surprisingly good 
uniform dusting job will result. 
—Kenneth Gabrosek, Fly Creek, N. Y. 





AN OLD BICYCLE WHEEL is used on the 

James C. Cooper farm at Marcellus, New 

York, to make the speed reduction ne- 

cessary for o '2 h. p. motor to operate 
the cement mixer, 


Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 
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HINMAN’S 
NEW Jify 


MASTER MILKER 


‘Grips arranged for easy handling—pail balances perfectly. Result: faster pouring, 
easier pouring—easier all-around handling without detaching cover from milker. 
If you prefer to switch pails in the barn ask to see our “California” Jiffy. 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Well rounded, stainless steel pail with wide 
opening—without seams or hidden open- 
ings—every part of your Hinman Jiffy 
Master Milker is accessible for easy clean- 
ing. One glance inside pail shows you when 
it’s clean, too—no flashlight or mirror 
needed. 


EASY ON THE COW 


Thanks to Hinman-originated 10 inch low- 
vacuum principle. Like a skillful hand- 
milker, the new magic hand _ inflations 
produce a gentle squeeze which starts at 
top and works downward. Demonstrations 
prove that even nervous cows respond to 
this soothing action. , 


For further information about this out- 
standing milker, write today for free 
folder, ‘‘Meet the Master Milker”. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 
Box 372 Oneida, N. Y. 






e@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 











CATS PAW 


‘ een FELS 4 Soles 


“FINEST MADE” 


will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSAIT! 


IODINE . 







COBALT... Jack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 


. regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood . 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


Sold by authorized dealers 

everywhere. ; 
INTERMATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Jac, 
Scranton, Pa. 


NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO.,, 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 















Widespread interest is being 
shown by doirymen and 
cattlemen in this new labor 
saving, highly “efficient 
method of curing and 
handling 
chopped hay. 
Send TODAY 
for your FREE 
copy of illus- 
trated booklet 
explaining the 
new method 
of Increasing milk or beef 
production with greatly 
reduced feed and 
labor costs. 


PAARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
435 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Self-Feeding 7 
Haymaker [] Silo [] Cribs [j Bins [J 


Nome. ; 
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The Best Business in the World. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK 
LONG-TERM MORT- 
GAGE LOANS through 
local National Farm 
Loan Associations. 
Repayment periods 
run from 10 to 33 
years with low inter- 
est guaranteed for the 
life of the loan. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 
SHORT-TERM LOANS 
for periods up to 30 
months and at low in- 
terest rates are avail- 
able through the Pro- 
duction Credit Associ- 
ations. 





% 


For your convenience, 


Loan and Production Credit Associations share the same offi 











Deserves the Best 


Financing in the World! 


There is no better way to finance your farm 
than through cooperation with good farmers 
in your own community. The Cooperative Farm 
Credit system operates through local farm 
credit associations managed by directors 
elected from their farmer membership, These 
people know and understand local condi- 
tions, assuring you helpful counsel and service. 

Federal Land Bank mortgage loans are 
offered by these_associations at 412% interest 

. a rate lower than most. Such loans can 
be written for 10 to 33 years, repayable in 
small, easy-to-carry installments. They carry 
no prepayment penalty and they never need 
to be renewed. Production loans are made 
on an equally favorable basis for shorter 
periods. 

Whether you need a long-term mortgage, 
or short-term loan for operating expenses, 
take advantage of the best credit system in 
the world — one that is now serving many of 
the good farmers in your community and in 
every farm community from coast to coast. 


in most communities both National Farm 








for farmers 





Information Office: 310D State Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SPREADS RIGHT 
¥ 


STAYS ON LONGER 
¥ 


STAYS ANTISEPTIC 


ON CONTACT 
¥ 


You might as well have THE BEST 
for those constantly-occurring Chaps, 
Cuts, Wire Snags, Windburn, Sunburn 
and similar injuries to Udder and 
Teats. And that means lanolin-loaded 
BAG BALM. Use it for needed mas- 
sage of Caked Bag and for promoting 
quick healing of all superficial injuries 
of farm animals. Protects, stimulates 
circulation, fights infection ... anti- 





septic on contact. Only Bag Balm can 
deliver Bag Balm healing results. At 
dealers generally. 

Send for FREE COW BOOK 
Dairy Ass‘n Co., Inc., Lyndonville 50, Vermont 





Latomu 


COMPRESSED FOR ALL 

MINERALIZED [anieattl 

& Afi ATC 
PND E LE 


with Roto’s yg 
patented Sanitary ears 
receptacle, will [veers 
SOLVE PPE 
YOUR SALT sd Bia ied 
PROBLEM seas 
FOR ALL fODIZED 
LIVESTOCK SULPHURIZED 


The Rotomin block is composed of SALT, the 
fight proportion of TRACE MINERALS and the 
important addition of CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS 
and DEXTROSE. These proven valuable ingredients 
plus salf—nature’s offering for better digestion, 
better appetite and food assimilation — should be 
freely available, on the job, year in and year out, 
the year round. Roto’s is the only method that will 
do the job WITHOUT WASTE of precious minerals. 


Roto’s famous patented sanitary receptacle allows 
the compressed block to rotate as used, right down 
1o the last lick. Qver a million in daily use. See 
your dealer, or write us for special folder and 
prices today. : 


ROTO SALT CO. 
UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF COMPRESSED SALT SINCE 1903 









DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
30’ high. Uses 4% to % HP motor 
Does not clog! 

Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 


LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 


OTTAWA POST HOLE DIGGERS 


(THERE IS NO OTHER LIKE IT!) 

Prices from $39.50 up. The 

digger you have been waiting for 

Quick hitch to any tractor. with 

power take-off Fastest nower 

_ auger return. Heavy hi-speed two 
flight auger Safety elutch pre- 
vents damage, eliminates shear 
pins. Strictly one-man machine. 
Write today for digger facts, new low prices (a 

mv 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-031 Elm St., Ottawa, Kans Poniiee 
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New England’s Agriculture 
Offers Happiness and Suceess 


(Continued from Page 1) 


given all too briefly, yet sufficient to 
show the picture of the healthy, pros- 
perous condition of the agriculture of 
old New England: 

First. How big is this agricultural 
business ?, 5 

The farmers of New England have 
$1,240,470,000 invested in lands, build- 
ings, .equipment, and livestock. The 
amount of cash receipts from the sale 
of their farm products in 1948 amount- 
ed to $825,006,000. Dairy products led 
the procession with a value of $224,- 
028,000; followed by poultry, $191,325,- 
000; potatoes, $121,485,000; and other 
commodities to the amount of $288,- 
168,000. 

Dairy and Poultry Area 

Reference has been made to the 
changes that have taken place in our 
agriculture. Let us examine some of 
them. In the last 50 years the dairy 
cow population in New Hampshire has 
decreased 48,000 head, yet the produc- 
tion per cow has steadily increased. 
The smaller herds have decreased and 
those of 20 milking cows and over have 
increased. 

Look, if you will, at the poultry in- 
dustry. The cash receipts from poultry 
alone now provide 41.4 per cent of the 
total that farmers of New Hampshire 
receive from the sale of their market- 
ings annually. In 1924, the amount was 
$6,099,000, and in 1948, $28,671,000. In 
1900, New Hampshire produced 7,000,- 
000 dozen eggs; in 1947, 31,500,000 
dozen, an increase of 350 per cent. In 
the meantime the progressive poultry- 
men of this state have developed a new 
breed—the New Hampshire—which is 
now the most numerous single breed 
in the United States. The ‘poultry in- 
dustry in New England is small in the 
number of layers on farms and in to- 
tal egg production when compared with 
states like Iowa and Minnesota. Yet in 
cash receipts per bird from eggs pro- 
duced, the New England states claim 
six out of the first seven places among 
our 48 states. 

Caters to Many Markets 

Now let us glance at market trends 
and opportunities. First let us recognize 
that improved transportation and land 
development in the West have brought 
greatly increased competition with our 
New England products. The reverse is 
also true. Maine potatoes find outlets 
in 27 or more big Eastern markets, and 
were on sale at Pacific Coast points 
this past year. Day-old chicks and 
breeding stock from New England are 
being shipped all over the United 
States and exported. Maine lobsters are 
being served in the restaurants of Cali- 
fornia. Cranberries from Cape Cod, 
blueberries from Maine and New 
Hampshire, tobacco from Connecticut, 
maple sugar and syrup from Vermont, 
all of these products and others are 
finding markets throughout the United 
States. 

However, the markets for much of 
our produce are right here in the 
Northeast. There are over 20,000,000 
people within 3800 miles of Durham, 
New Hampshire. The income of those 
living in New England, New York, and 
New Jersey in.1946 was $40,981,000,- 
000, or 24 per cent of the total of the 
whole United States. Here within our 
reach, then, are to be found the best 
markets in the world. 


More and more, our products are 
catering to the demand for high qual- 
ity, specialized products adapted and 
packaged to consumer demand. New 
methods also are being used in market- 
ing. Our wholesale and retail stores are 
cooperating with our research workers 
and producers in preserving the ap- 
pearance and quality of our fruits and 
vegetables, milk and eggs, ‘until they 


reach the consumer. Our roadside mar- 
kets are increasing direct sales from 
producer to consumer. Another inter- 
esting marketing development is the 
growing practice of encouraging the 
general public to come to the farm and 
harvest their own supply of apples, 
strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, 
and some vegetables. This plan can be 
increasingly used by the small produc- 
er near city populations. 

Yes, it is true that the number of 
farms in New England has been de- 
creasing. Is that a sign of decadent 
agriculture? Certainly not when the 
production from the remaining farms 
has been greater than it was when the 
number was twice as many. Many of 
those census farms have been consoli- 
dated with others. They have become 
efficient units. They produce more per 
acre. Our animal production per unit 
has increased though the numbers may 
have decreased in some instances. We 
have changed from an extensive type 
of farming to a more intensive type, 
and more profitable agriculture has re- 
sulted. True, we have here in the 
Northeast a lot of small family-size 
farms, if one can define a family-size 
farm. We have room for them, and we 
have room for the commercial farm. 


That young men are interested in our 
agricultural opportunities is shown by 
some Federal Lank Bank figures for 
the: Northeast. In their 1949 study, 32 
per cent of their ‘new borrowers were 
under 40 years of age. This, coupled 
with the fact that many a young man 
is either financed by his father or in 
his father’s name, indicates the confi- 
dence that young and old have in the 
agriculture of the Northeast. 


Land of Modern Homes 


Up to this point I have said nothing 
about the most important phase of 
farming in New England. In my opin- 
ion it is the farm home. I will leave to 
others the privilege of waxing eloquent 
about these tight, snug little farm 
homes so typical of New England. Let 
me give you some cold facts. In none 
of the other three geographical areas 
of the. United States will you find as 
high a percentage of running water in 
the farm .homes, as much electricity 
being used, nor as many telephones, 
radios, or automobiles. In New Hamp- 
shire 82 per cent of the farms have 
electricity, 62 per cent have phones, 
and 72 per cent have running water. 
The national averages are only 47, 31, 
and 28 per cent respectively. 

In our New England farm homes are 
to be found most mndern conveniences, 
refrigerators, freezers, electric stoves, 
washing machines, ironers, vacuum 
cleaners, running water, toilets and 
bathrooms, furnace heat, and nearness 
to all those desired privileges that are 
provided by the urban and city areas. 


Land of Advantages 

Not only has New England a great 
heritage but it contains all of those 
fundamentals essential to a future of 
prosperity and happiness. Situated on 
the Atlantic Coast, with its possibili- 
ties for export trade, its skilled labor, 
its. agricultural possibilities enhanced 
by the new developments in machinery 
adapted to the small farm, these and 
many other facts promise much in the 
future development of this area, Here 
are the great vacation privileges of the 
Northeast; mountains of great beauty; 
thousands of lakes and streams. 

All of these @dvantages and many 
others: are all around us, available al- 
most for the asking. Can one desire 
more opportunities for happiness and 
success than the conditions syrround- 
ing us in our everyday living here in 
New England? 
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Keep Cows milking . . 
protect them with 


Dr. Naylor’s 
MEDICATED 


Teat Dilators 


Medicated surgical dressings for the 
teat canal. Contain. Sulfathiazole. 
The medication is IN the Dilators. 
They perform three distinct functions: 


J. Carry antiseptics’ into teat canal to 
help combat infection and reduce in- 
flAammation. 


2. Furnish soft, absorbent protection to 
the delicate lining of teat canal. 


3. Promote normal relaxation at end of 
teat by sustained antiseptic contact 
directly at site of trouble. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators fit large or small 
teats. They have a smooth waxed end 
for easy insertion and stay in the teat. 


KASY TO USE — Simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in the teat between 
milkings until teat milks free by hand. 


Large Pkg. 


s Trial Pkg. 
45 Dilators 


16 Dilators 






At drug, Sao NS 
feed & general 
stores everywhere 


/ Mailed postpaid 

if your dealer 
cannot supply you 
H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
MORRIS 1, N. Y. 
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KLEEN-EZEY 


the BUY-word 
of 


THOUSANDS of 
DAIRY FARMERS 


Make it yours too — 
for QUALITY MILK ! 


* No need for chlorine or lye 
rinses. 


* Kills 99.99999-+ % bacteria with- 
in one minute in water of any 
hardness, 


* Will not injure skin, metal, rub- 
ber or plastic. — 


The KEY to Perfect Sanitation 


KLEEN - EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES. 


INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST. 


BUFFALO 2,.N. Y. 








When writing to ed SeinGEL be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





Is it advisable to save snap bean seed 


from my own crop? } 

This practice is usually unsafe and 
undesirable. Nearly all of our snap 
bean varieties are susceptible to bac- 
terial blight. Under our humid condi- 
tions the crop is very likely to be af- 
fected early in the season because of 
the blight carried over in the seed. 

Most of our snap bean seed is grown 
in southern Idaho where conditions are 
too dry for the disease to multiply. 
Therefore, if one can be certain his 
seed grew there, he can be certain it 
is blight free. However, our difficulty is 
that some of our seed is grown in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming where blight is very 
prevalent. 

I may add that it is possible but not 
practical to attempt to save seed from 
the home-grown crop, even though the 
pods appear to be quite free of the dis- 
ease.—H. V. Hardenburg. 


What causes new red raspberry canes 
to die at the tips in the spring? 

The raspberry cane borer lays eggs 
in the tips of the canes. The eggs 
hatch and the worms burrow down in 
the canes. Cut them off below the worm 
and burn them. 


I plan to have a garden on ground 
that was in grass last year. Can I grow 
strawberries successfully? 


You are very likely to lose too many 
plants from white grubs. Strawberries 
seem to do better on old ground well 
supplied with humus. 


| have a grape vine in my back yard. 
How much fertilizer should | use on it? 

From a third to a half pound of a 
nitrogen carrier such as sulfate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda. If these 
are not readily available, use a pound 
of 5-10-5 fertilizer. Apply evenly over 
an area several feet around the plant 
and put it on very early in the spring. 


1 would like to obtain information on 
the feeding value of beet pulp, corn sil- 
age and molasses, also, the recommended 
rate to feed these ingredients to dairy 
cows. 

Beet pulp usually analyses 9.2% pro- 
tein, .5% fat, and contains 1856 pounds 
of TDN per ton. It is considered a good 
feed ingredient, very palatable and 
slightly laxative. 

Roughly, one pound of dried beet 


| pulp is about equal to 3 pounds of corn 


silage. If allowed to soak up all the 
water it can, one pound of wet beet 
pulp will about equal one pound of sil- 
age in feeding value. Another compari- 
son is that dried beet pulp is considered 
to have 90% of the feed value of corn 
and oats. 

Since you have water bowls in the 
barn, you might be able to feed as 
much as 6 to 8 pounds of dried beet 
pulp per day, per cow, thus replace 18 
to 24 pounds of silage. If they won’t eat 
this readily, I’d suggest you soak it in 
water in the morning, to feed at night. 

Molasses is a very economical feed 

ingredient and can safely be fed to the 
extent of 3 to 4 pounds per day. You 
can make molasses serve two purposes 
if you feed it on the hay. It will supply 
additional nutrients and make the cows 
consume more hay. By mixing a little 
warm water with it just before feeding, 
you can easily pour a small stream 
over the hay. 
’ Some feeders short of silage are 
feeding as high as 4 pounds of molasses 
per cow per day on the hay, and get 
excellent results. If you can get mo- 
lasses in an old milk can, and keep it in 
the basement of the barn, it is not so 
difficult to handle, especially if you mix 
some warm water with it just before 
feeding.—_F’. -K.. Naegely. - 
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Safeguard Your Dairy Herd 


with SULMET?_, | 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Highly effective against acai Enteritis 
Calf Scours * Pneumonia * Metritis * Acute Mastitis 
Shipping Fever + Foot Rot + Calf Diphtheria 


One prompt treatment with SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle 
frequently restores normal temperature and overcomes infection 
in an animal suffering from an acute bacterial disease. If necessary, 
successive treatments should be given once a day. 

SULMET Sulfamethazine at recommended dosage is effective for 
24 hours. Its fast action results in shortening the period of sickness 
and costly losses from prolonged illness are avoided. All things 
considered—low and infrequent’ dosage, rapid recovery, time and 
labor saved —SULMET Sulfamethazine is the most soundly eco- 
nomical of the miracle sulfas. 

In addition to udder infusions of AUREOMYCIN Hydrochloride 
OINTMENT Lederle, cows suffering from acute, septic mastitis 
should be treated with SULMET Sulfamethazine, by injection or 
by mouth. : 

SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in several forms to suit your 
need: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS"*, SOLUTION INJECTABLE 
Veterinary (available by or on a veterinarian’s prescription) 
EMULSION, SOLUTION 12.5% (for use as a drench). 

For maximum efficiency in the use of SULMET, as well as for 
best management practices and disease-control procedures, consult 
your veterinarian. 

Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best re- 
sults 1n the use of this product. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20. N 
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GOOD Seed Oats in the Northeast 
are scarce. YOUR best insurance, 
for YOUR farm, is Dibble’s hardy © 
northern-bred seed. It’s “climate-condi- 



















clogs and wastes your time. 


priced competitively. 






or write for free booklet of new models. 


THE ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 112, 1360 W. 9th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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YELLOW DEVIL Sprayer IS built to last 


A sprayer is no “bargain” if it can’t stand strains 
and jolts of farm spraying. Or if it corrodes and 


Yellow Devil Sprayers are engineered to take the 
rough going. They’re built to last, with quality 
materials throughout. Yet you'll find Yellow Devil 


You might as well have the best. See your dealer 


tioned” for YOU. 

MOHAWK, Goldwin, Heavyweight, Clin- 
ton—and ADVANCE 
than Mohawk)—all the BEST varieties, 
adapted for YOUR growing conditions! 
Cleaned, Screened, Graded. 

FREE CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
covers all varieties of our Oats, Barley, 
Corn, Alfalfa, Clover, Grass Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 
Box C, 


(new, 6” taller 


New York 





Honeoye Falls, 













STREAMLINED 


moveL 21 verow DEVIL 





NEW NAME FOR FAMOUS SPRAYER 
WITH FAMILIAR YELLOW BOOM 








saw 


SAY... you the 


product advertised in 


American Agriculturist 
when calling on your local dealer. 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER 








Grimm Alfalfa-Certificd Ladino Clover-Ranger Alfalfa. 
Ail premium quaiity seed at lowest producing section 
prices save you $3.00 to $4.00 per bu. Special sale on 
99.75% weed free Mammoth Clover—$25.80 per bu. — 
contains 9% other Clovers. Alsike mixed 9% other 


Timothy-Clover-Alsike ‘Mixture 
£17.40- per bu. Certified Clinton 59 Oats $1.65 bu, 
Write for price list and descriptive folder. 

FAGLEY SEED CO., Box 261, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


Clorers—$23.80 per bu. 


MAPLE SYRUP Supplies and equipment. Also lnaad gt 
designed labels fer glass and tin containers. Catalog 
includes prices, saynmples. Write— 


SUGAR BUSH SUPPLIES CO., LANSING, MICH. 


Certified Cultivated Blueberry 


PLANTS. WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 15 VARIETIES. 
MQNROE FARMS, BOX 555, Browns Mills, N.. J. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS CERTIFIED 


i year plants $10.060-100, 2 yr. 12°*-20’’ $6.00 dozen, 
bearing age 24’’-30’’ $9.00 dozen. Wholesale catalog free. 


Clifford Norcross & Son, Mount Holly, N. J. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Spring and everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 


BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 


Strawberry Plants 


NEW REDCROP, ty GREAT BAY and 21 
other standard and everbearing varieties. P 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, AS- 
PARAGUS, GRAPES. Write for free catalog’ and 
cultural guide. 

WALTER K. MORSS & SON-— Bradford, Mass. 


W. £. 





STRAWBERRIES 


—y Fairland, an excellent new standard 
variety; Superfection, anew ever- 
bearing - best introduced to date; 
* also other new varieties and lead- 
.~ ing standard sorts. Write today for 
mm FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
catalog, offeringa complete line of 
a roses, trees, shrubs and vines at 
attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultura! data. 


AU EAS CENTOS aa 


Box 20 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 


FREE PLANT CATALOG 


Send Today For This Valuable Colored 

TOWNSEND SiiiBerry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
RY clone the leading varieties of Strawberri 

Blueberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend’s Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
dener and fruit grower should have this book, 

A postal will bring your FREE COPY 


iyo TOWNSEND NURSERIES 
f rg? “INE “STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


aaa 
























FREE 

Pentre STRAWBERRIES 
® Best everbearing and June- 
bearing varieties. BIG, 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
Shows and describes famous 
Kelly Strawberry Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


219 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 





are ideal family income Pree. 


One -tenth acre yields 

quarts. Allen’s Berry Book telis 

best varieties and How to Grow 

Them. Free copy. Write today. 
W, F. ALLEN COMPANY 


11 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 








NEW VARIETIES, 
oe Shade and 


XCELLENT QUALITY. Also Dwarf Fruit Trees, Fiowering Shrubs, Evergreens, 
rnamental Trees at very reasonable prices. Send for Catalog. 


mo 


Hedging, 
BETTER FRUITS and 


LOWERS. Ht tells in well illustrated detail just wnat wo have to offer you. 


THE WILSON NURSERIES 2p. 2 


THOMAS MARKS & SON 
WILSON, N. Y. 


The HOME of GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK — Established 1910 





This home-made pruning platform saves time, Loaue you out of snow or mud, and 
enables you to do oa better job. 


How to Build a Pruning Platiorm 


By JESSE CLARK, Niagara County, N. Y., Fruit Grower 


HE mechanics of pruning probably 

have not been changed in the past 
ten or twenty years. We have tractors 
and high-powered sprayers to speed 
other orchard work, but in pruning, the 
operator still climbs-the trees, uses a 
step or straight ladder. The tools are 
about the same—a hand saw, hand 
clippers or long-handled shears. ? 

Recently there has been interest in 
some kind of a platform or tower from 
which the operator can do the prun- 
ing without much climbing. These plat- 
forms are mounted on _ rubber-tired 
wagons, trucks or tractors. Some 
towers are built on mechanical pitchers 
so that the operater can be lifted into 
the trees. Some outfits have a platform 
which can be elevated and swung by 
hydraulic control. 

The advent of air-power pruning has 
increased the interest in the use of an 
elevated platform. To take advantage 
of the fast action of air shears, the 
operator should control them with both 
hands. The first thought would be to 
have a long-handled shear so that most 
of the pruning could be done from the 
ground, but these are very tiring on 
the operator and leave too many long 
stubs. 

I became interested a year ago in 
building a platform to see if it were 
possible and practical to trim from 
such a device: The platform of my out- 
fit is 7 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 12 
feet long and is mounted on a. rubber- 
tired wagon, with a deck 30 inches 
high and 6 feet wide. There are two 
swinging catwalks, each 8 feet long. 
They are 20 inches wide, tapering to 
16 inches at the outer end. They can 
be swung in almost a complete circle 
by an upright lever and can be raised 
to about a 60° angle. These catwalks 
are fastened to the upper deck. 

In an orchard such as sour cherries 
or peaches which are planted about 20 


feet apart, the wagon is stopped with 


the center about opposite the trunks 
of the trees on each side. The rear cat- 
walk is used to trim the right hand 
tree, then swung to the left hand tree. 
The front catwalk is used in the same 
manner as the rear one. With one trip 
through the orchard, two one-half rows 
are trimmed. No attempt is made to 
trim the lower part of the trees. It 
is possible to trim a half day without 
leaving the platform. On trees planted 
farther apart, a trip is made down one 
side of a row and back on the other 
side. The operator is in a much better 
position to judge what limbs should 
be cut than when climbing the tree or 
working from a ladder. 

The wagon is drawn by a standard 


| orchard tractor which can be controlled 


from the platform by 4 ropes. One 
rope pulls the hand clutch in, another 
pulls it out and the other two ropes 
do the steering. 

recently I mounted a compfessor on 
the front of the tractor, driving the 


compressor from the front of the 
motor. The tractor motor is left run- 
ning. If a power pruner is used, the 
tractor motor can drive the compressor, 
saving the cost and operation of a 
second motor. An air pruner requires 
the use of both hands to ore: it 
rapidly. 

The outfit is very simple to build and 
can be made from your own locally- 
sawed lumber. If the material for the 
platform is purchased, the cost should 
not exceed $40. ; 

Some of the advantages of an ele- 
vated platform are: 

1. It avoids most of the climbing and 
ladder moving. 

2. It promotes faster use of air tools. 

3. The trimming is done from the 
outside of the trees. 

4. The catwalks enable the operator 
to walk into the trees. 

5. The catwaiks are adjustable for 


various trees. 


6. The operator is on a dry platform 
and avoids walking in snow or mud. 

7. Trimming is done in half the time. 

I think the use of a trimming plat- 
form and a power shear is practical 
and efficient. The platform can also be 
used for thinning and harvesting. 


— A.A. — 
HOME-GROWN 
MUSHROOMS 

OR MANY years certain companies 

advertised mushroom spawn for sale 
and agreed to buy back those that were 
grown. As nearly as we could deter- 
mine, these “buy back’ concerns had 
to buy very few. That, of course, didn’t 
disturb them; they were more interest- 
ed in selling than they were in buying. 

Now, however, any gardener with a 
reasonably satisfactory cellar can grow 
mushrooms for home use. I know be- 
cause I tried it last winter.. Several 
companies that sell nursery stock are 
offering “mushroom trays.” They con- 
tain a mixture of soil, humus and 
mushroom spawn. All you need to do is 
to water them and keep them slightly 
below ordinary room temperature. 

Throughout the winter you will get 
several “crops.” I doubt if you would 
make much money selling them but 
you will get fun from growing and 
eating them.—d.L.C. 

— AA, — 


THE NEARBY GARDEN 


HILE, nearness to the house is of- 

ten mentioned as one thing to be 
considered in picking a garden site, it 
is my personal opinion that it is con- 
sidered too little. Many a time I have 
strolled into our nearby garden after 
supper without any consciousness that 
there was work to do. But as I walked, 
I saw a weed here, or some overcrowd- 
ed plants there, or perhaps a tomato 
that was showing pink, or peas ready 
for the kettle. —H.L.C. 
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HELPFUL HINTS | Plant Growing 


SOUND IDEAS 


TIMELY TIPS| ,. 


valuable seed information 
in this new-type catalog 


Here’s a new 1950 seed catalog that’s 
different. It tells how to get better 
crops, bigger yields, more profits. 
Contains practical suggestions on 
fertilizing, cutting silage, control- 
ling insects and pests and many other 
tested practices that mean more cash 
in hand at harvest time. It’s also an 
up-to-the-minute factual seed catalog 
with the latest information on “‘Buf- 
falo” Alfalfa, “Cumberland” Clover, 
Ladino, “‘Clinton 11” Oats, Birdsfoot 
Trefoil, and other new farm seeds 
that are growing in popularity. 
Write today for your FREE copy. 
Address A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 

: 42 A, Landisville (Lan- 
FREE! caster County), Penna. 


pL 
SEN) tats 


See This 


AMAZING PICTURE 
Seven Big Elephants 


Pulling a Mammoth Disc Plow 


IT IS IN 


OUR 1950 SEED CATALOG 


Which Tells You About 


Schell’s Quality Seeds 


THEY GROW BETTER 
THEY YIELD BETTER 


They are preferred by tens of 
thousands of successful farmers 
and. gardeners all over America. 


And We Give You Quick, 

Pleasing, Friendly Service. 

Right Prices and Liberal 
Cash Discounts. 


Write Today for a Free Copy of our 
1950 SEED CATALOGUE | 


Schell’s Seed House 


QUALITY SEEDS 


WALTER S. SCHELL, INC. 
1000 East Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST SEED HOUSE 





~ 


Select Yellow or 


Choice 
ONION PLANTS— White Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
panes refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
> $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prepaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


HINTS 


Soil. An excellent soil for grow- 
ing plants either in the house or 
hotbed is made out of equal parts of 


‘good garden soil, sand, and well-rotted 


manure. If you didn’t save some garden 
soil last fall, you may still be able to 
get some from the garden during a 
mild spell. 

If you are growing just a few plants, 
you can kill the damping off fungus 
which attacks plants just at the sur- 
face of the ground by putting the soil 
in the oven and baking it. 


Temperature. Often the farm- 
house kitchen is too warm for the 
best growth of small vegetables and 
flower plants. If this is realized, it can 
be helped to some extent. For example, 
do not choose a window next to the 
stove, and if there is some room where 
the temperature doesn’t get quite as 
high, pick that instead of the kitchen. 
Where electric current is available, 
you can grow a few plants in a room 
that is quite cool by using a heat lamp 
over them. It also aids in amplifying 
the light. 


Light. In most houses light is in- 
adequate and too uneven. The old 
bay window, which seems to be going 
out of style, was better for growing 
plants than modern windows. The use 
of an electric heat lamp, as mentioned 
under “Temperature,” will do wonders 
in helping to grow good plants. 
Watering. Probably more plants 
are over-watered than are under- 
watered. Give them a good soaking 
once or twice a week and let them 
alone in the meantime. Do your water- 
ing when the sun is shining on the flats, 
so that the surface of the soil will dry 
off fairly quickly. 
‘ An excellent way to add to the mois- 
ture in the air, which is often too dry, 
is to have a galvanized pan made to 
fit the space in your window. Put some 
pebbles in the bottom and then keep 


the pan filled with water so that it | 


just about reaches the top of the 
pebbles. Set your plant boxes on the 
pebbles. The evaporation of this water 
will tend to keep the atmosphere moist. 


Thinning. It is almost impossible 
% to sow seeds in flats without get- 
ting so many that the plants will be 
too thick. It is a delicate operation to 
thin young plants in flats, but it is 
very necessary. Give them plenty of 
room. In fact, if you want the best 
possible plants, transplant some from 
the flat into individual containers such 
as flower pots, tin cans ‘with holes in 
the bottom, or veneer band boxes. 

The spindly plants so often grown 
are a result of a combination of cir- 
cumstances which include too high 
temperature, too much water, and too 
little thinning so that each plant is 
desperately reaching upward for light. 
Obviously, to grow stocky plants you 
should avoid locations which are too 
hot, water sparingly, and thin drasti- 
cally. 

By and large, you can do a better 
job of raising plants in a hotbed than 
you can in the kitchen. There are now 
available, at a reasonable price, soil 
heating cable and thermostats for 
small electric hotbeds. 

Many gardeners, of course, prefer to 
buy the plants, and good plants of 
many varieties of vegetables and flow- 
ers are now available anywhere in the 
Northeast. , 


— A.A.— 

AIR DRAENAGE 
Fruit trees set in low spots suffer 
most from frost because cold air, being 
heavier than warm air, drains out these 


low pockets, It’s a good idea to remem- 
ber this when setting fruit trees. 


45° (LIL) 


is 
GROWMORER ARM SEED 
House of Persoual Sewice 


GLADLY ‘ 
SEED PROBLEMS 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED! 


GROWMORE service is CONTINUOUS, Personal 
Service — before planting, during growing season 
and at harvest time. If you have ANY seed. prob- 
lem feel free to, call on us and we'll do our best 
to assist you. We are in a position to supply im- 
proved and better varieties of spring and winter 
grains, grass seed, forage crops and Hybrid corn, 
GROWMORE selected and cdapted seeds are the 
best, hardy Northern grown, approved, recome 
mended varieties it is possible to obtain. 


BETTER CROPS, BIGGER YIELDS 
Always Assured... 


CCR ec Reet y-ray 


erro Certified FARM SEEDS 


The Choice Of Progressive Farmers SINCE 1895 
: See Your Local Growmore Representative Or WRITE DEP’T A-49 


GARDNER SEED CO., Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


BEST FOR THE NORTH 


The professors were working toward a melon with resistance to 
fusarian wilt. What their good breeding accomplished was a 
medium-sized fruit with thick, smooth, fine-grained deep orange 
flesh of superb flavor. The rind is thin, but tough so it stands 
up well in handling and shipping and the vines are resistant to 
fusarian wilt. 

Top quality and performance are bred into ail the vegetables and 
flowers offered in our catalog. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


If you brow for Market, ask for our Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
32 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 


—1950 CATALOG rw ready 
~— One-Act Plays! 


They’re Funny! 
Easy to Produce 
Royalty Free 
Inexpensive 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
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NEW WILT RESISTANT 
{ROQUOIS MELON 
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JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM DEFIANT 


UNADILLA SILOS 

























Unadilla Wood Stave Silos a OH DOCTOR! — 

are knitted into one storm Alt TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
defiant unit by hundreds of ah Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. At 367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
Only Unadilla gives you the At cents for each play wanted. Send 
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safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” 
door front system. Doors are— 
juice-tight, air-tight—and save 
work, too, because they a/ways 
open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 
on new, 3-Year Time Payment 
Plan. . 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


BOX B-3, UNADILLA, N. Y. 


coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK 


AMERICA’S GREAT SOILBUILDER. 100 th. bag 
$2.50. Ton $32.80 both f. o. b. Townsend, Mass. 
Farmer Agencies Available. Write Mr. Daly — 

SOILSERVICE, TOWNSEND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNADILLA SILOS 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomato $2.00, 1000, Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Pritchard, California Wonder Pepper $4.00, 1000, or 65c 
100. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. Cabbage, $1.50, 
1000, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield, 
White Bérmuda Onion Plants $1.50, 1000. Porto Rico 
Sweet Potato Plants $3.00, 1000. 


QUITMAN PLANT COMPANY 
QUITMAN GEORGIA 


Dry, Trusit Trees 

m7 Produce full size, top quality 
2x2 | fruit in small spaces. Best 
BAS ar: Apple and Pear Varieties. 
- Write for our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG in full color. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. | 
219 MAIN STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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WHITE20CK | A Word of Caution to the Novice 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are trom our own breeders 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are famous tor Rapic 
Growth, Early Maturity. Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs 

TOLMAN CHICKS ger 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years ot pro 
gressive breeding—their 
rugged health anc 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
in our open front houses 


Send for FREE Circuta, 


WE SPECIALIZE. ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE 


















PRICE. 


TOLMAN Ew 


& SONS, INC. MASS. 












BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE = 
Propucers OF BARRED ROCK = 
BABY CHICKS. = 











N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. “ 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 


Quality Chicks | y All 


as chicks 

LEGHORNS _- 40 are hatched 
“43 im our own incu- 

BARRED CROSS Wi ators and are from 
REDS AS ~ our own blood - tested 
Aas ye breeders. Write for our 
Today eo free catalog and learn why 

Lae it pays to ‘Sound Your Z.” 


ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM 


‘Scho: Cod Petes care 
Phone West Berne 327 


Gallupville 
Main Street 


—_—_— =— meee aes eee 


D (buy CHICKS 


TILL YOU READ OUR FOLDER 
Hillpot's Quality Chicks have over 40 
AG 
<m  Y E 





years of specialized breeding behind 
them. Whether you want the good 
Broad Breasted broiler or the heavy 
egg layer, Hillpot has tops in both 
Also Mammoth Pekin Ducklings. Tops 
in Quality means more profits for you 

All flocks U.S. Approved —Pullorum 
eV AS Passed. Branch—Freehold, N.J Save 
: Time—Phone Frenchtown 29. 


H ILLPOT POULTRY FARMS 


yee CCS 
WM All Breeders carefully culled & ‘PAY: 


Blood Tested. Order direct from 
eae ad. or write for our new cataiog. 
om Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Siiipments Mon. — Thurs. — Unsexed Pits. Ckis. 
Will ship C. O. V.--Vostage Pd. 100 100 100 




















Large avlish) White Leghorns... $12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas.......-. . 13.00 24.00 5,00 
Rarred, White and Buti Rocks . 13.00 22.00 12.00 
New Hammpshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00° 22.00 12.00 
Special A, White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Epecial A. N. Hamps & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year. 


ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTUT 








"Gentlemen: Please send me all 
your bulletins on poultry. I’m crazy to 
get started in the poultry business.” 


ANY LETTERS similar to this one 

are coming these days to the agri- 
cultural colleges. Of course, they are 
not all about poul- 
try but.those are 
the only ones that 
reach my desk. 

In answering 
these letters I 
would like to say 
something like 


this: “Dear delud- 
ed soul: You are 
entirely correct. 


You are crazy to 
go into the poultry 
business. Anybody 
is erazy who does 
it. at the present 
Pili Gly aS Use Or 
course, that would never do. 

What I actually say runs more along 
this line: “We are sending poultry bull- 
etins as requested in your letter. May 
I suggest, however, that the reading 
of bulletins by itself is not a satisfac- 
tory way to get ready to enter the 
poultry business. You will lose much 
time in acquiring information that you 
won't be able to use. You will probab- 
ly never run across some of the funda- 
mental facts that you absolutely must 
have if you are to succeed. Read the 
bulletins by all means, but get a mo- 
dern text-book on poultry and study 
that also.” 





L. E. Weaver 


Get Experience 

Having gone that far I always add: 
“The best possible preparation for your 
venture is to get a job on a successful 
poultry farm and work there a full 
year. In any case, before you invest 
any savings, be sure to have a talk 
with the County Agricultural Agent 
within whose county you plan to lo- 
Carey 


Will they listen? Probably not. I sel- 
dom get a reply, but once in a while 


comes something that brings a smile.. 


Mrs. X wrote: ‘Would you kindly send 
me your latest information on poultry 
farming. My husband has just entered 
the Navy, and so I have decided to start 
a poultry farm that we might work to- 
gether when he comes home. I have had 
no experience in this line, and so don’t 
know even yet whether I want to raise 
ducks, turkeys, or chickens.” 


To which I replied: ‘You have placed 
a large order. You state that you want 
to raise some sort of poultry and make 
money on the venture. You probably 
are aware that literally hundreds of 
people have had the same idea, and 
have failed on the latter part of the 
proposition. Many other people have 
succeeded. The difference between them 
is largely in experience. . .” 

Back came this: ‘You sound most 
ominous when you say that the differ- 
ence between successful and unsuccess- 
ful poultrymen lies largely in experi- 
ence. Especially when you point out 
that in experience I am entirely lack- 
ing.” 

Then followed a story of a bantam 
hen and 9 chicks successfully reared, 
concluding with this: “So you see I’m 
not entirely without experience.” 


Disillusioned 


As an extension poultry specialist. I 
can’t get away from the conviction 
that my job is two-fold: To help poul- 
trykeépers do a better job so that they 
can stay in business; and to see that 
others are disillusioned before, rather 


|‘ Wpasy +48. =: Who sees ee into Poultry 


Weauer 


than after, they take the plunge into 
the poultry business. 

Years ago, when I was new in this 
work, a young bank clerk came to me. 
He had a great urge to be his own boss 
and get out into the air and sunshine. 
His wife had some money. I helped him 
get started in poultry. Two years later 
he was back at his job in the bank. His 
wife no longer had her money. He 
never wanted to see another chicken. 
That sort of thing has been going on 
for years, and it doesn’t do the poul- 
try industry any good. The latest re- 
port I have read from a disillusioned 
ex-poultrykeeper is in the current best 
seller, “ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN.” 
Relating the story of their venture in- 
to farming, George Papashvily, says: 


“First thing I found out is that one 
of the best ways to make money on a 
farm is by not raising chickens. But it 
cost me a thousand dollars and took 
me a year to find this out. A very un- 
social animal, chickens, picking each 
other to death, and stupid besides. 
Flopping and fluttering, creating com- 
motions, they practically invite foxes 
and dogs and skunks and weasels to 
chase them. 

“Believe me,” I said to Helena Ger- 
bertovna the day I sold the last coop- 
ful, “I’m through with chickens. And 


when I go back to Kobiankuri, maybe 


I convince them about subways and the 
radios; maybe I persuade them to the 
Empire State Building and automats, 
but they never gonna believe that in 
America chickens has to wear spec- 
tacles and tin skirts so they don’t eat 
each other up. Never in this world.” 
Far be it from me to discourage any- 


one from raising chickens. In what I- 


have said here I have merely been try- 
ing to keep people from discouraging 
themselves. The average would-be poul- 
try raiser reads but a page or two of a 
catalog from some alert poultry breed- 
er and at once becomes so enthusiastic 
that he decides to go all out. He takes 
an overdose. Before long he is swampeu 
by unfamiliar and unsuspected details. 
About this time disease breaks out. 
That is the last straw. He quits. 
In contrast with the plunger are the 


thousands of poultrymen who have | 


made a success of the business. In al- 
most every case they started in a small 
way and grew larger slowly. That is 
still the safest plan—even after you 
have read all the bulletins. 


A Ae 


SOME PRACTICAL 
POULTRY IDEAS 


N THE COURSE of my travels over 
ithe Granite State several items of in- 
terest have been encountered as to 
poultry management operations. Num- 
ber one on the list was encountered 
at the farm of Kenneth Wheeler, Mil- 
ford, N. H. He is doing his brooding 
with the use of an oil hot air furnace 
wherein the air is forced through ducts 
under the floor to consecutive eight- 
inch flues under a movable homemade 
brooder hover. The warm air entering 
each hover is deflected downward by 
the hard-pressed board hover, provid- 
ing the essential chick warmth. 

Mr. Wheeler claims that this sys- 
tem of heating is very efficient. Heat 
for the four to five brooding compart- 
ments on each floor of his double deck 





_ MAKE GREAT LAYERS 






Last year (48-49) our White Leghorns 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. 8. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. _ 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year... 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny testing 
program. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log describes in detail our 
breeding program. Write to- 
day for your free copy. | 


Tiere Poultry Farm, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y.. 
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increase your. poultry tncems = by 
raising chicks that will give greater 
egg production with tow feed intake, 
Years of trapnest and progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 
Strong Chicks,.Good Livability, Large-type. and High 
oroduction of big chalk-white eggs. 

12,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Red-Rock Crosses also available. Order Chicks early 
Write tor descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y. 


DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 





Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 


Breeders vaccinated for New Castle—satis- 
faction assured with every order—wWrite for 
catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 
Route 3, Troy, N. Y. 









its 


Bred to give your maximum results in egg or 
meat production. Chapman Chicks inherit high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good meat 
quality, and steady production of large eggs 
All breeders on our own farms—N.Y.-U.S 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN, 
White Leghorns, New Hampshires, Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Order Chapman Chicks early. Write for folde! 
and prices today! 

CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren Sit. Glens Falls, N. Y- 


"Thor-0-Bred” 


CHICKS 


EGGS ~ BROILERS — ROASTERS 





POULTRYMEN—Eleven pure _ breeds 
and cross breeds to select from. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 
Leghorns and_ other profit-making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum 
Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 
Hatches every week. Write today for 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’s Hatchery 
210 Northampton Buffalo 8, New York 


brooder house is ample and the. slow CAS MO Me tec ry a | de 


moving air assists materially in the 
maintenance of dry litter conditions. 
The system is, of course, thermosta- 
tically controlled. 

Mr. Ernest Nadeau, Meredith, con- 
ceived the idea a few years ago of us- 
ing a long A-type nest supported about 





FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested hresders (no 
reactors.) Bred for meat and ean production. Whits 
Leshorns, R. t. Reds, New Hamnshires. Rock-Red ant 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straisht run or sexed. Write today 
for price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 
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RICHQUALITY CHICKS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


WE produce chicks for commercial 
poultrymen who are interested in 
birds that live and produce lots of 
big eggs. We have been improving 
our strain of White Leghorns for 
38 years. 


Our chicks are as disease-free as 
modern science knows how to make 
them. Here are some of the reasons 
why: (1) We produce all of our own 
eggs on our own farms. (2) Our 
flocks are proved ‘“Pullorum Clean.” 
(3) All stock is vaccinated against 
Newcastle. 


Visit our hatchery in Hobart, N. Y., 
er write for new free catalog. 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 6-A HOBART, N. Y. 


ARBOR ACRES 
WHITE ROCKS 


Sensation of the Poultry World 


Highest weights all breeds and 
crosses, both live and dressed, 
in 1949 Chicken-of-Tomorrow 










FIRST Test. First pure breds to com- 
PURE BREDS bine high official production 
and top official meat per- 

1948 formance. 
thicken-of- Write today for free catalog 


Tomorrow Finals 


acain in 1949 ARBOR ACRES FARM 


First—Conn. 22 Marlborough Road 
Second—New Eng. . Glastonbury, Conn. 


*%4° @- 

Christie's VEW HAMPSHIRES 

urs? Forth € 
FULL OF SPILLERINKTUM 
VY 

) POULTRY FRONTIERS 

UNLIMITED 
Christie’s Spizzerinktum 
Ln New Hampshires 

apy FF Rom the wealth of knowledge 

we have gained in producing 

that have set 
‘ the pace for the poultry industry, | 

, we will continue pursuing those ideals 
of better breeding that will result in poultry raisers 
attaining only those characteristics that can be con- 
verted into demanding greater market prices... 
over a longer period. 

-H.-U.S. Approved and Pullorum Clean 

NEW HAMPSHIRES and BARRED ROCKS 

Christie Poultry Farms,’ Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 


—from 


dual-purpose chicks 


Lia 





HAMPSHIRES 


Bred for heavy egg production, they also make fast 
feathering, rapid growing broilers. A contest proven, 
nrogeny-test bred strain. 

VANCREST SEX-LINKS (Hamp-Rocks) 
Our broduction-bred New Hampshires in this popular 
cross give better feathering, more uniform early 
maturity, and gocd livability, beside the heavy pro- 
duction of large eggs and large body size you expect 
from Sex-Links. 
All Chicks from our own Pullorum Clean 
breeders. 
Write today for free folder and prices. 


VANCREST FARM, Box A, Hyde Park, N. Y. 














etter Valley C/ 
= VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S. C. Special Mated White Leghorns, Large Type S. 
C. White Leghorns, Barred Rocks & White “Rocks, R. 
I. Reds, & New Hampshire Reds, Red-Rock Cross. Also 
Started~ 4 to 6 ‘weeks old White Leghorn Pullets. 
All Breeders are Blood-Tested. Sexing guaranteed. 95% 
accurate, Write for our New Prices, etc. 

Chester Valley Hatchery, Box A.  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Te 


Special W. Leg. from our own Pens, Str. run $13., 
Plis. $26., Ckls. $3. Eng. Leg, Str. run $il., Plts. 
$22., Ckis, $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N. H. Reds, R. I. 
lteds, R.R., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D Tested Antigen meth. Cir. Free. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 


7 TL A Le as 


We are direct importers of Barron Leghorns. 
bane Large Hens mated with males from R.O.P. 
North Side Poultry Farm, 



















SIG ENC. LEGHORWS 
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Low Prices on Straight Run Chicks & Pullets. 
Box A, Richfield, Pa. 





BIG 
RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 
Steady, heayy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
Weeks old. Send for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 


wet ee A a ieace tess Pen ee 
- Mottled Ancona Chicks - 


The Breed with 
‘Atomic Laying. Power’? 
of plenty of large white eggs on less\feed than any 
other ‘breed. CATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RICHFIELD 10; PA, 
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18 inches from the floor by legs. Birds 
enter this nest underneath and through 
the so-called cross bar of the A. Upon 
entrance, the birds may select either 
side of the continuous long nest box 
to perform their essential function of 
egg-laying. Hinged boards on the outer 
edge of the box just above the crossbar 
or nest box height allow for egg collec- 
tion and apparently work well. Vent- 
ilation at apex of box should of course 
be provided. 


Mr. Max Kapiloff, Keene, together 
with Mr. Authur Ward, Gill, Massachu- 
setts, and a neighbor mechanic have 
designed and have available for sale a 
poultry house litter stirrer. This elec- 
tric motor driven machine appears 
somewhat similar to the common ro- 
tary garden tractor in design. The main 
shaft carries a staggered series of cut- 
ting spikes which, as they revolve, dig 
into and churn the litter. This repeated 
churning or stirring will aerate the 
litter, assist drying action and tend to 
maintain better litter conditions with- 
in the poultry pen. A maintenance of 
aerated, dry litter within the laying or 
brooder pens certainly will go a long 
way towards improved poultry hus- 
bandry and reduction of new litter 
costs.—A. H. Tepper. 


— A.A. — 
CLEAN EGGS 


Cleaning eggs before packing for 
market is drudgery I believe we all dis- 
like, and I have practically eliminated 
that messy job on our farm. I used 
about six quarts of ordinary sawdust 
in each nest rather than straw and this 
did the trick. Incidentally, I mix in a 
handful of ordinary ground limestone 
when replenishing the sawdust to elim- 
inate lice harboring there. —Vincent. 
Aldrich, Fredonia, N UY 


— AA 


CHICKEN OF TOMORROW 


Plans for the 1950 “Chicken of To-) 
morrow” program have been completed 
in the Northeast, and entries qualify- 
ing at state contests will be shipped 
to Durham, N. H., for a regional wind- 
up on June 27. Previous to that date, 
state contests will be held—the dates 
of these contests to be announced soon. 

The regional committee is made up 
of Richard Warren, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; Frank Reed, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono; Roy E. Jones, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
Harold Rotzel, New England Poultry 
& Egg Institute, Boston; and J. R. 
McCurdy, New England public relations 
representative of A & P Food Stores. 


NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS 








LARGE TYPE Unsexed Pits. Ckls 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNG.............. $12.00 $25.00 $3.00 
Barred and White Rocks 2... 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA .......... 16.00 20.00 10.00 
ASSOPtOO ESS eng ecckn cs, oe 11.00 (St. Run Only) 





Uso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
Order now from adv. or write for Catalog. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, » RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 





SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 
egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 
SHIRK’S. HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 
BOX AA Rt. 2. McALISTERVILLE, PA. 













——— STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks, 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 
PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA, 





SENSATIONAL VALUES! NEW LOW PRICES ON 
TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. Thou- 
sands weekly. All breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 
100% live delivery. Write today for price fist and full 


particulars. Don’t delay. Write NOW. ; 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT. AA MT. HEALTHY, OHIO 





HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-30, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
——_—————————— 

4 to 10 weeks old R.0.P. 
STARTED CHICKS Sired State Tested Day-old 
Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna, 
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a Ge Top Quality 


This year get a head start wit 





egg production. 


CLEMENTS R. I. REDS—high livability, 
profitable for the general or commercial poul 


CLEMENTS NEW HAMPSHIRES— increasingly 
producers. 
MAINE-U.S. 







delivery dates. Write for catalog. 


CLEMENTS BROS. FARMS, 











-- Reasonable Prices 


h Clements husky ‘‘Maine-Bred’’ Chicks. Bred especially 


for high disease resistance, increased stamina, and top egg production. 
CLEMENTS RED-ROCK Black Pullets—<auick growing, heavy laying—ideal for commercial 


unusual vigor, and steady production make them 
tryman. 
popular with broiler raisers and hatching egg 


Approved — PULLORUM CLEAN 
Clements quality guaranteed and hacked by 39 years breeding experience. Order early to obtain desired 


Box 24, WINTERPORT, MAINE 





BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM A BREEDER 


Don't take chances, Our chicks are from large size. heavy 


production Barron S, C. W. Leghorns. 
lbs. 
Chicks from Blood-tested, healthy, vig 
Straight-Run, sexed pullets or cocker 
list and Folder. 


Mated with R.O.P. Pedigreed Cockerels, Extra Quality 


Hens weigh up to 7 


i PAYS .... 


to buy your chieks from a 
breeder. And it pays to 
raise Clauser Leghorns. 


orous, selected stock 
els, Write for price 


CLAUSER POULTRY FARM, Robt. L. Clauser, Box A, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 


U. S. APPROVED 


PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


WOLF . 
“FARMERS’ FRIEND” CHICKS 


As a reward for ordering your chicks four weeks In advance 
we will send you WOLF ‘‘AAA’’ SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 
at the regular “‘AAA’’ QUALITY MATING PRICES. Chicks 
available from 8 Breeds hacked by 40 years of rigid flock 
improvement work. Prompt, courteous service with overnight 
delivery to most points. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
Shows. you how to make money with your poultry. Tells afl 
about WOLF FARMERS’ FRIEND CHICKS from WU. 5. 


Approved-Pullorum Controlled Flocks. 


WOLF 


DEPT.6 


| | AR 
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“*FARMERS' 
FRIEND" 


HATCHERY 


GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 


CHICKS 


U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


ALL POPULAR BRE =DS—R.O.P. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHORNS 
(58.8% R.O.P Sired) Utility Mated Leghorns. Barred Rocks. White Rocks, 
N. H. Reds, Rock-Red & Red-Rock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Enz- 
Jand Egys.) Check our early order discount before buying. Our 1950—16 page 


catalog awaits you. Full descriptions of latest poultry raising facts plus 


money saving ideas. 


EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


epic Aree CEN aE 04 
ae REARS ESD FES 


Our 37th year of Breeding Juniata Leghorns. Bred 

for size, type & egg production. Write for our 

large Catalog showing actual photos of our farm & 

Breeders. i 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, Richfield, Pa. 
HI-GRADE 


GRAYBILLS chicks 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 














Postpaid Cash or C.0O.D. Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 6=6100)=—s 100 
AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns............ $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA New HampshireS.............s:cccscseee 15.00 25.00 12.00 
BAAS White): ROCKS Jepsen 14.00 22.00 12.00 


Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list. 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leghorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rex 
ia 4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 


KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 


ordering. . 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA, 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT’ and 25 Imperial Mammotn 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 






CHICKS AVAILABLE NOQW—straight run or sexed. 
Bree“ins. Flocks tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 


C. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 





BROAD BREASTED BRONZE — 

White Hollands and Small Whites 

U. S. APPROVED- PULLORUM PASSED 
Hillpot Quality Turkey Poults are bred 
for livability, fast uniform growth and 
firm, really broad breast. Tops in Quality 
This means more profits for you. 


HILLPO 


BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 
POULTS AT THEIR BEST. 
LOWEST PRICES, CIRCULAR. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 


Box A Washingtonville, Pa. 





POULTRY FARMS 
Box T-25, Frenchtown, NJ. 








Fawn & White Runner, Rouen 
Zetts Poultry 


GIANT PEKINS, 
Ducklings. Toulouse & China Geese, 
Farm, Drifting 2, Penna. 





GOSLINGS: Day old and started. Wh. Embden, Gray 
African and Wh. Chinese. Pamphlet on request. ADAM 
KIELB, 2493 Drumgocle Bivd., Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


CAPONIZE 


Tenderizes, Flavorizes four to eight 
Roosters. Free simple instructions, 
GOLDEN VALLEY HATCHERY, Dept. AA 
Parkville, Mo. 





CHEMICALLY 


NO SURGERY 
weeks all age 








POULTRY RANGE SHELTERS 





FA Range Shelters, Brooder 
CASS \ Houses and Laying 
ES 3 Houses for chickens and 
re Xe | turkeys, also range feed- 

Iss ss ers and other ° range 

RG 15 equipment. Write for 


a 


B. BOOHER 
M. C. 52 Niles Ave., Warren, Ohio 


free literature. 


WwW. EQUIPMENT CO. 





Cie) ee 





_ ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as 12 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 

_ money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA. N. Y¥. Advance payment 

» is required. 








HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD HILL STOCK FARM offers for sale Car- 
nation and Rag Apple Bred Bull calves from high 
record Carnation Dams. Sires: Carnation Homestead 
Hazelwood and R. A. Sovereign Prince. M. R. 
& Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and_ first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Feb. 1949. A choice individual. 
Sire—Tarbeli Farms Double Champion (2\ nearest dams 
average 19505M 1061F) 11 AR daughters. Dam made 
S827M 432K Sr2 305C 2x, 10686M 486F Sr3 3805C, and 
is a granddaughter of Langwater Vagabond 51 AR 
daughters and Foremost Peacemaker 161 AR daughters. 
Also a few well bred heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats, New York. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED Jersey heifer and bull calves, sired by 
a double grandson of Brampton Jester Standard. Ex- 
cellent Superior Sire. Reasonably priced. A. LeFrois, 
Webster, New York. 

















DREAM BULLS—Jerseys. Bred to make your dreams 

» cone true, Higher production — Finer type — Show ring 
winners. The kind of Jerseys that keep your name in 
headlines. Write us for a bull list today—Don’t delay. 
lieaven Hill Farm, Lake Placid, New York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRE BULL For Sale—‘Selected Pedigree’ Bull 
Calf, Quaker Lane Alert Major, Born October 28, 1949. 
Sire: Good Hope Jupiter, ‘Very Good’ By Penshurst 
True Line, Approved, and out of the ‘Very Good’ 
100,000 Ib. producer, Crusader’s Joyce of Windy Top 
with four top records.that average 12807 M. 530 F. 
(actual); 13794 M. 570 F. (M. E. 2x). Dam: Quaker 
Lane Lady Delores, MHT-9163 M. 4.2%, 386 F. @ 2 
yrs. (2x, 305 days); M. I. 2x-10620 M. 447 F. By 
Strathglass Gold Major and out of Ash Grove Star 
Dolores, Approved... For further information write 
Quaker Lane Farnis, Ernest I. Hatfield, Hyde Park, N.Y. 

















SIX Registered Ayrshire Heifers due February, March. 
Penshurst Breeding. Vaccinated. William H. 
Davies, Hammond, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


cows FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. H. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 














ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail. E. L. 
g Poote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and Blood Tested. In Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, New York. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Durocs—40 Fall Pigs sired by our Son 
of 1947 N. J. Grand Champion. Ten bred Spring Gilts. 
Hilltop Duroc Farm, Horseheads, N. Y. 








CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H, Sincebaugh, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 

ee ne a a ee oe ee ee 
FIFTY shoats 50 to 60 Ibs. double treated, castrated, 
wrain fed $16 each. Mostly Poland Chinas and Hamp- 
shires. Also pigs $8. Shoats 30 to 75 lbs. $12 to $18 
each. Vaccination 75¢ each. Crated, express or truck. 
Cash with order or C.O.D. Mail order, C. Stanley 
Short, Cheswold, Del. 


peerings ar A oN od Oe ng EL oa cee 
ATTENTION® Swine Breeders and Commercial Pork 
Producers. Watch for ad of W.N.Y. Hampshire Breed- 
ers Second Annual Show and Sale, March 11, 1950. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOAR from excellent 
breeding stock, outstanding blood line, 6 months old, 
$60.00. Vaccinated for hog cholera and hemorrhagic 
septicemia. For further information, write Quaker Lane 
Farms, Hrnest I. Hatfield, Hyde Park, N.Y. 








REGISTERED Hampshire boars. September farrowed 
boars PR litter from PR dam 599. Right type, produc- 
tion, size and price. Accepting orders for spring pigs 
of either sex. Wavid Salmon, Corfu, New York. 





SPOTTED Poland China also Black P.C. service boars 
all ages, Baby pigs, bred gilts. Purebreds. Large litters. 
Cc. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 





SHEEP 


CHOICE Registered Shropshire yearling and two year 
old ewes bred to Champion rams to lamb in March 
and April. Van Vleet Bros., Lodi, New York. 





NICE HAMPSHIRE EWES—Excellent quality registered 
Yiampshire Ewes. Good depth and width in body, Well 
developed yearlings. 5 for $150.00. For further informa- 
tion, write Quaker Lane Farms, Ernest I. Hatfield, 
Hyde Park, New York. 

ATI IES LE, ST TE 


TURKEYS 


WHITE: HOLLAND—Jersey Buff Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y. Pullorum eiean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 
New York. 





TURKEY S—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. Mor Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box B, Middlecreek, Pa. 














WHEELER’S White Holland Turkeys. The modern 
hroad breasted type, medium size, quick maturing, 
Pullorum Clean, N.¥.-U.S. Approved. A. Hunt Wheeler, 
R.D. 1, Pehn Yan, New York. 


GELTSVLLLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa, 


Klock * 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 








ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 
WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 


Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Rte: 2, New York. 





FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and _ Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 


McGREGOR 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the ail-time world record for official 
contest egs production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 8-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 388 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. Atl 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
elean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Ikich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. e , 


CAPON pellets 100-$3.00; 1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.50. 
Turkey bits 100-$.50; 1,000-$2.50. Pliers $.50. Lead 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
cable 6’ to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





1T’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 
about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our tine shipping tacilities. Kea tocks 
and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
New Hamps tor meat. Write or call for ¢cata- 
logue and dates. Bali Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
Owego, Tioga County,. New York 





WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 
hatching date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 





BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred espécially for Livability, 
Large Egg Size, and Steady Egg Production. Bodine 
are N.Y.-U.S. Certified. All hatching eggs 
produced on our farm by N.Y.-U.S. Pullorum Clean 
breeders. Newcastle vaccinated. Sex-Links (Red-Rocks) 
also available. Order yours soon. Write today for free 
catalog. Bodine’s Pedigreed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, 
Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S Leghorns Sold out till the middle of 
ADI sa. Re OuMi, 2 Ure8.. ht. OP.) ULias, >) Certified, 
U. S. Pullorum Clean. We hold top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots of money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 

WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New MHampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular. E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde. New York. 








SPECIAL Leghorn Matings offered at attractive prices: 
N.Y.-U.S. Certified, Pullorum-Clean: N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. 
matings, 250 to 346 eggs; N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. Candidate 
matings trom Dams laying 275 to 3846 eggs mated 
with N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P. males, sons of dams laying 300 
to 346 eggs. Sires sib tested 250 to 287 eggs henhouse 
average. 1948-49 henhouse average 241 eggs. Sunview 
Leghorn Farm, MacFarlane Road, Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y. Telephone 65. 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52c each 
F.0.B. Buffalo. Full information upon request. Schweg- 
ler’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 





BELLINGER’S Parmenter R. I. Reds make excellent 
layers. .U. S. Certified Pullorum clean, New Castle 
vaccinated, sexed: or straight run. Please send for 
catalogue... C. H. Bellinger, Theresa, New York. 





McINTYRE WHITE ROCKS, Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean, 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Juarge Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





BLACK Leghorn hatching eggs and stock. Tamworth 
Swine. Keystone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 





PURE White African Guinea Breeders. C.. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New. Jersey. 





FORD’S Leghorns from highest producing ROP strain 
in America. Large birds, large eggs, all from our own 
lreeders. All eggs set, 24 ounces or over. Pullorum 
clean. Write for details and reduced prices. Vernon 
Ford, Route 6-A, Lockport, New York. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings day old and started. Vainauskas, 
F¥ultonville, New York. 














PASTURE turned into Poultry Meat with Geese, Free 
List. Paul Muller, Fultonham, New -York. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILELAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable. 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 











“1950 TRACTOR PARTS CATALOGUE. Prices Slashed. 








RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 


WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 lbs. Write J. Stocker, 
Ramsey, New Jersey. 


NEW ZEALAND Whites, 3 months $5.00 each. Pay 
after you receive them. Mostly from Blue Ribbon <An- 
cestors. Good for Meat, Fur, and show. Pedigrees Fur- 
nished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, Mahopac Falls, 
New York. 








DOGS 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPPIES—Work or Show — 
Champion sired. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


- 





PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plammer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. . 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


“TOHNSTON’S’’ Cocker Spaniels—bred from best strains 


available. Black Male — 9 mo., Stockdale-Candidate 
breeding, pet or for stud. Pups available, reasonably 
priced. Floyd Johnston, R. 2, Geneva, New. York, 
Route 5-29, 

A.K.C. Registered Irish Setters; English Springer 
Spaniels; Cocker Spaniels. Meier Pineknoll Kennel, 


Noxon Rd., Poughkeepsie, New York. 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. Registered. Beautiful. Dr, 
Stewart Gay, Summit Ave., Monticello, N. Y. Tel. 2099. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies, excellent bloodlines; 
priced reasonable. Alrichan Collies, Greenport, Long 
Island. 





DACHSHUNDS—Small typé — Healthy, farm raised 
puppies and grown stock—AKC. Reasonable. Also Blue- 





tick hounds. Mrs Claude Fuller, Fillmore, N. Y. 
Phone. 
GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 


ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 


COLLIE Puppies. From a working strain. A.K.C. regis- 
tered. Prices reasonable. Richard H. Haynes, Stanley, 
New York. . 
MID-WINTER Low Prices on Reg. Doberman Pinschers. 
All Ages. $40.00. H. Calhoun, South Cross Road, 
Staatsburg, New York. 

COLLIE PUPPIES: Mrs. James Howland, Walton, N.Y. 
ISNGLISH.. Shepherd pups—born 


Nice with children. Registered. 
Sewell, New Jersey. 


EQUIPMENT 


MR. FARMER: Write now for free copy, of IRVENG’S 


heel-drivers, ratters. 
Julia Strittmatter, 











Bargains Galore. Irving’s ‘Tractor Lug Co., Fargo, 
N. Dakota. 

NEW and Used Chain Saws $150 up. C. Loomis, 
Bainbridge, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL Harvester Cream Separator Re- 
placement Motors for Models KS60GB, KS60FZA, 
DNevFQA, D60FRA, D60DR. Summit Sales, 3270-A 


Waterbury Avenue, NYC 61. 


12-4 DECK growing batteries, capacity 1200, used onee. 
Write for particulars. Savastano, Chatham,. N.Y. 





ONE nearly new Standard Twin Engine 5 horsepower 
tractor with riding carriage, all new rubber tires in- 
cluding cultivator, 10-inch plow and 3-foot cutter bar. 
Used less than one week. Cost price about $850, will 
sell for $625.00. Purchaser must see machine and make 
sale final. D. Schultz, 44 Fowler St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


WANTED: Used double disc harrow in good condition. 
Also dump rake. H. Weihwasser, Route 2, Ossining, 


New York. 

1948 MeCORMICK . Deering 12. ft. self-propelled 
combine. Will take grade Holsteins for part payment. 
Write or phone 4-6934, James E. Steele, Dean Rd., 


Tiudson Falls, New York. 


MILK CAN HOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 850 
pound capacity, 18 foot litt, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 


HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 


ALL GRADES ‘of hay, second cutting alfalfa and 
straw. Delivered by truck load. Micha Bros., Phone 
50Y6, Greene, New York. 

STRAW and all grades of hay at-my place or de- 
livered, subject to inspection. Call 48-282, J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, New York, R.D. 4. 




















ALFALFA, Timothy and Mixed Hay. Delivered by 
truck load.,; Kenneth L. Stewart, Maplecrest,:N. Y. 


20 TONS choice leaty early cut, string baled, 2nd 
cutting alfalfa in my bara. Inquire Bellwood Farm, 
Geneva, New York. 


HAY FOR SALE: Alfalfa—First ‘and Second Cutting; 
also Mixed Hay, three wire barn baled. Delivered 
in truckload lots—$ to 9 ton, F. J. Mckneny, Oxford, 
N. Y., Telephone 63. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


FIEM Service, Highest quality, all prints in 
individual Albums, Fast service, 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
—35c; 12-16 prints, 55¢c; 8 prints 34%x4% from 127 
film—45c; 12-16 prints—65c. Mail your roli film to 
Spencer Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 


ROLL 





COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 
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SEEDS 


GROWN and Bred in New Hampshire, Billy Hepler’s 
garden seeds are specially adapted to the north. The 
earliest tomatoes; Baby Blue squash; high quality sweet 
corn; Great Bay Strawberry; complete line of garden 
seeds. Catalog, Billy Hepler Seed Company, Durham, 
New Hampshire. 











PLANTS 


AFRICAN Violet leaves 25 cents each. New and old 
varieties. Send stamp for list. Mrs, Bernice Stanhope. 
Dundee, New York. 





ViNGETABLE Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet potato, 
pepper, onion, Cauliflower and other plants. If you 
want to mature an early crop, set these bardened out- 
door grown plants. Write or wire for Catalog and 
special prices for early booked orders. J. P. Council! 
Company, Franklin, Virginia. Box AG 119. 


STRAWBERRY plants, ~ state ~ inspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred. 
10 extra plants free. Post paid. Harvey Bennett, -Jr., 
Cedar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 


SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed. Potatoes. 1. They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 ewt. to 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now tor spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 

















FOR SALE: Two bhundved bushels Essex Seed Potatoes, 
Tield run. One year from certification. One dollar 
bushel. Michael Delea, Seneca Castle, 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees. 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose. Bushes, 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. - State 
and Federal Inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for Free Colored Catalogue. JHast’s Nursery. 
Amity. Arkansas. 


EVERGREEN LINLNG-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir. Canadian Hemlock, Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. Wor growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for orice list. 
Suncrest Evergreep Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown. Pa 


GROW CHRISTMAS TREES for Profit. 3 yr. Norway 
Spruce seedlings, 6’’ to 9°’, $5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 
1000. Scotch Pine seedlings 2 yr., 6’’ to 9’’, $4.50 per 
100, $35.00 per 1000. Cash with order, or 259% cash 
and balance express collect at planting time. Strick & 











Allyn Co., R No. 1, Elmira, New York. 
FLOWER BULBS — Gladiolus, Dahlias, Amaryllis, 
Begonias, Callas, igridias, Lilies, etc. Folder in 


colors free. Howard Gillet, Bax A, New Lebanon, N.Y, 


FRUIT 


ORANGES, grapefruit, good as the best, 
prepaid. A. Shaw, 1511 6th Ave., Bradenton, 


EMPLOYMENT — 











$5.00 bushel 
Florida. 











‘YOUNG farmer wants 20 to 30 cow equipped. farm to 


rent or work on_ shares. Sherburne, 


New York. 


Thomas Eaves 
, 


WANTED working farm manager on a cash crop and 
poultry farm. New home with all conveniences. J. W. 
Stiles, Cortland, New York. 





WANTED—-Position as Farm Manager, lifetime’ ex- 
perience livestock dairy cows, modern machinery. Nv 
bad habits. Wife-Cook-Housekeeper. Son 21 available 
farm worker. Unable to do hard work, once could, but 
my head is still working. Excellent references. Box 
514-N c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 








WANTED: Position as Superintendent of Estate or 
Produce. Farm. Have had 31 years experience in New 
York State. Allen M. Weigand, 224 Linden Avenue, 
Rutledge, Pa. 





Det vce ah SS ie Pa ee eae are 2 REA RE 2 T ot 
CORNELL Agricultural College Graduate wants position 
as working farm manager on progressive dairy farm. 
Married, ambitious, several years experience outstand 
ing herds. Two years Agricultural Extension Service. 
Salary and privileges comparable with knowledge and 


experience. Box 514-W, c/o American Agriculturist, 
{thaca, New York. 
YOUNG married man wants farm position. Knows 


poultry, livestock, crops. Gast, Box 14, Northfield, N. J. 


WANTED: Dairy farm, stock equipped, to run on 
shares or’ as manager. Box 514-AG c/o American 
Agriculturist; Ithaca, New York. 





HONEY 


DELICIOUS honey, clover or buckwheat: 5 Ibs. $1.35; 
3-5 lbs. $3.75; 69 Ibs, $10 prepaid. Fred Wright. 
Arkport, New York. 


SunipictiaRS Soe Paina RN Se ens oeen een ee ee ee 
HONEY-—-Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat. New 
Crop. 5 lbs., $1.25 postpaid 8rd zone. 6-5 Ib. pails, 
$6.00, 60 Ib. cans $7.20 ¥.0.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
Howland <Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 











TONEY, Soelbs: 

$1.55, ‘Carton 6 five Ib. 
fall flower $1.25, and $5.95. 
offers, Ray Wilcox, Odessa, New 


delivered within . third zone, 

pails $8.10; buckwheat or 
Write for special sale 
York. 


LINE 





HONEY: Delicious wild blackberry blossom, 2% pounds 
postpaid $1.00. D. J. Johnson, Clarendon, Penna. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free. Catalog. 
Kteisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
On Opposite Page 





| 
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UDDEROLE 


& DAWNWOOD FARMS PRODUCT 
MADE IN AMENIA, N. Y. 


You May Save Up to $27.00 


h Time a Cow Freshens 


Gy 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
‘From Opposite Page 


FARM WANTED 


WANTED to buy—Productive dairy farm for 50 cows, 
with retail milk route. Modern buildings. Good location 
in New York State. Replies confidential. Best Refer- 
ences. Box 514-C, c/o American Agriculturist, 
New York. 





Sr a ce a ae, RE 
FARMS WANTED! If you have a farm to sell advertise 
it in the big New York Times Farms & Acreage feature 
to run every Sunday, Feb. 26 through April 2, in The 
Times Classified Pages, You’ll reach more than 750,000 
readers. The Times publishes more farms and acreage 
adrertising than any other New York newspaper. It’s 
first in the nation in real estate advertising because it’s 
first in results. To place your ad see your local real 
estate broker or, if you wish, we’ll write it. Send all 
facts plus the amount of space you wish to use. We'll 
set the ad in type, show you proof and quote the cost. 
Write Farm Desk, Classified Dept. 101, The New York 
Times, New York 18, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


STROUT’S Golden Anniversary. Farm Catalog — over 
2800 outstanding bargains, 32 states Coast-to-Coast. 
Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











FARMS-HOTELS-GAS STATIONS. 40-cow farm, 150 
acres, With hotel, gas station. Farm 130 acres, crops, 
tools, $6,800. Farms #00 to 400 acres. Terms given. 
Write C. M. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. Phone 46-224, 





WANTED: Dairy farm, 100 tillable acres, Eastern New 
York, Western New England. Give full details. Richard 
Rice, Lake Rd. RFD 2, Bergen, N. Y. 





DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L, Wallace. Realty, R. 1, Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 





I have them 


“ARMS and businesses is my business. 


trom $2,800 up. Write for list. James Williams, R.D. 1,. 


Clinton, New York. . 





606 ACRE potato and dairy farm, two excellent sets 
of buildings, paved road, 50 miles to Buffalo. Good 
buy at $63,000. ‘Ernest LeMieux, 95 Main St., Arcade, 
New York. 





FREE catalogues on farms, homes and business propo- 
sitions in New York State’s prosperous dairy section. 
Varker’s Farm Agency,\ Greene, N. Y. 





WANTED: 20 to 200 acres, within 15 miles of village, 
possibly with brook that can be dammed. Up to $25,000, 
with $10,000 to $20,000 cash depending on how much 
repairs needed. Principals only. Fred Schoelkopf, Otis- 
\ille, New York. > : 





FOR SALE: Modern poultry plant, batteries for 4800 
layers, 10,000 total capacity, modern bome, excellent 
imarket. Asking $30,000, Terms, For details write R. B. 
COSTES, Broker, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 171 Acre Farm — tillable near Watkins 
Glen, Buildings, electricity, water,* woodlot, 11 dairy | 
cows, sheep, 2 horses, tools. Write Floyd Voorhees, 


Watkins Glen, New York. 





ATTRACTIVE fruit and poultry farm on shore of Lake 
Ontario, 65 acres consisting of 385 acres leading 
varieties of apples; 5 acres grapes, 13 acres sour 
cherries, 8 acres woods. Approximately 14 mile lake 
shore, ideal bathing beach, good fishing; two attrac- 
tive cottages with fireplaces, electricity, running water. 
Black top lane to shore from Lake Road. Farm build- 
ings include large main barn, poultry and fruit house, 
3 car garage; Main house and tenant house with 
bath, furnace, electricity, running water. Modern farm 
equipment included. Located in Ontario, New York, 
20 miles east of Rochester, Owner Glenn W. Rugg, 
Untario, New York. 





119 ACRES. 244 miles from village. Very. attractive 
buildings. All modern improvements. 38 head of fine 
cattlé. Complete set of farm machinery, nearly new 
18 room house. $23,000, Harry G. Munn, Salesman for 
Frank Fatta, Realtor, Treadwell, New York. 


220 ACRES on hard road. 34 head of cattle. AU 
farm machinery. 17 room house. Improvements, $22,000. 
Also many others. Stanley Fish, Salesman for, Prank 
Vatta, Realtor, Richfield Springs, 460-W4. 

en eR es itis SURE FUR eS Cah nS i ee 
ACRES, 100; Pleasant 10 room house. Modernized 
kitchen, . Furnace, Bath, 2 car attached garage, 2 
Karns, Spacious lawn, 27 Acres wheat, 22 Acres rye, 


° Acres timber. A general purpose farm. Tenant house: 


optional. Route 98. Delbert E. Wells, R.F.D. 2, Albion, 
New York, 





150 ACRES—100 acres in legume grasses. Asphalt road. 
One mile of creek. 40 stanchions, 2 silos. 15° room 
house, modern conveniences. 9 miles off the Taconic 
Parkway. Operated and: owned by Kenneth Sweet, 
Pine Plains, New York. 

SSS reatay net aeeneamon aaa pe RE RII OREN ERIN TIERS SETI 
eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DRESSMAKER: Children’s clothing only. New or used 
material. Price 25¢ to $2.00. Please write for infor- 
mation. A. L. Gibeault, R.D. No. 2, Waltham, Vt. 








LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’&. Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work elothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats,’ macki- 
‘aws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurni8hings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 68rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 

rae a LA ECCS SE Set Sa EOP OS RS Da eA Raa ese 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
dowder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details, Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois. 

eae ERT emcees acne 
EGGS WANTED: By a house in business 122 years. 
We pay good prices and pay promptly. If you are 
near Maplecrest, N. ¥., phone—Stewart’s Produce Serv- 
‘ce—Windham 13131 for pick-up—or write for free 
tags. to—Hunter, ‘Walton & Co., 164 Chambers St.. 
New York 7, New York. 

smioacetle ttn Sake clout sigei2 ger Sie rears eae 2 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 


paid insured. Gift wrapper if desired, Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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CALFBAG — Udder 


badly swollen, caked, 
due to calving. Danger 






3 DAYS LATER—Now 
bag its often normal 
Massaging with UD.- 


of chronic condition. DEROLE may get cows, 
UDDEROLE used for in. production MUCH 
massaging. - SOONER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back 


Now You Can Help Prevent Udder Trouble 
Due to Calving . . Massaging with 
UDDEROLE may give powerful 3-way helo: 


(. RELIEVE CONGESTION 
2, HELP REDUCE SWELLING 
3. SOOTHE INFLAMMATION 


8-oz. tin $1.00 5-lb. can $8.00 


Buy UDDEROLE at feed stores, also drug-and veter- 
inary supply stores. Or send ${ to Dawnwood Farms, 
Dept. AA, Amenia, N. Y.. and we will send you an 
8+0z. tin postpaid. 





\ 








The dairyman’s cushions against falling prices are 


efficient animals with a high resale value. 


The low-cost way for dairymen in New York and 
Western Vermont to put such animals in their herds 
is te use NYABC sires. For full information, call 
your local unit that’s affiliated with 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


1G oon 





Most PROFITABLE Cows "am ‘ 
- Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 


Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 













5 Pairs of Geldings and 10 pairs of Mules 
running in ages from 3 years to 5 years old. Some 


fine matched pairs. We are breaking them now. Come ,; 


if interested. 


EARLE A. NOBLE 
Telephone Stanley 513Y¥23 Seneca Castle, 


and see them 


N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVANTAGEOUS — Investigate northern red hearted 
cedar posts. Specialize in poles, Telephone, Trans- 
mission, Pole Barns. Delivery. Fletcher Farms, Nor- 
wood, New York. 











CAPON Profits from Extra Cockerels. Save low-cost 
cockerel chicks now! Implant STIL-CAPO Chemical 
Caponizer later to stop fighting and. crowing, make 
birds fat, tender, top market quality. Gives all poultry 
a better finish, makes you more money! Trial order of 
35 Stil-Capo with Implanter-$2.75. (100-$3. 1,000-$26. 
Implanter-$1.) “ASL, Box 232—CP, Madison 1; Wis. 





GOLDEN Popcorn, buy direct, pop your own, guaran- 
teed to pop, 5 lbs. $1 postpaid. Russell Luce, Groton, 
New York. 

eR ee eee 
POP CORN, Thompson’s Original Bear Paw, white, 
hulless, tenderest corn you ever ate. 35¢ lb. 5 lbs. or 
over 30c lb. postpaid. Glenn Thompson, Johnson, Vt. 





BABY’S first shoes plated in solid bronze is a lovely 
keepsake. Write for prices. Clair McFeaters; South 
Lansing, New York. 

rr np 
JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cata- 
log in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; all 
parts and’ accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
rebuilt! We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, Jam-packed with bargains, Send 25¢e. J. Cc. 
Whitney Co., 1919-Bx, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





ATTENTION! Housewives, Cafes ‘& Bakeries. Make your 
own jelly in 8 minutes. Send $2:00 for enough jelly 
concentrate to make 24 pints jelly. Just add water 
& sugar. C-D Distributors, 4309 Live Oak, Dallas, 
Texas. 





DELICIOUS Italian’ spaghetti sauce seasoning, Ib. pack- 
age $1.00. Em-Bee Farm, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 
ac nearness Sonoran caen ene 
QUILT Pieces—Tubfast prints 2 pound $1.00, Corduroy, 
light and medium shades, 114 pound $1.00, postpaid. 
Cotton Rug strips 2 pounds $1.10, Pattern Book 1Uc. 
Wayne Fox, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


Dear Uncle Sam: 


I realize I’m amiss in not thanking 
you sooner for the many bountiful gifts 
you have so generously showered upon 
me and other farmers. Of course many 
of these gifts have carried with them 
a demand for “box. tops” and ‘wrap- 
pers’? just the same as some of the 
gifts from breakfast foods or soap that 
we hear so much about on the radio. 
Very often, in your case, they have 
been more expensive than the gifts 
themselves. 


There is a question I- have always 
wanted to ask you as well as the manu- 
facturers of soaps and breakfast foods. 
What do you do with all these “box 
tops” and “wrappers?” I am beginning 
to hear that in your case they are pil- 
ing up in the form of potatoes, eggs in 
a cave in the Mid-west, grain in shacks 
and barracks, fats and oils, and so on. 
If this is true, I expect you will be giv- 
ing them away without any require- 
ment on my part and when you do I 
want you to be sure and keep us farm- 
ers in mind: r 


More Help 


It has been reported that you*are 
about to help farmers by buying hams, 
bacon and pork loins. I talked with a 
large hog packer recently and he told 
me that the way those particular prod- 
ucts were selling to the consumer right 
now was on a basis of 23 cent hogs 
alive—that the reason hogs were sell- 
ing at“18 cents and not 23 cents or 
better was because of the fats, oils, 
lard, etc. which were selling for less 
than the live hog. I wish, if you have 
the time, sometime, that. you would 
write me why you are buying the very 
same parts of the hog that the con- 
sumer wants, is paying a good big 
price for, and of which there is no sur- 
plus; and if you are going to support 
hogs, why not support the part of the 
hog that no one can sell, namely, fats 
and oils. 


Uncle, it seems to me that you have 
gotten yourself into an awful mess on 
your potato deal. Any of us dumb 
farmers could have -told you what you 
were running into the way you were 
handling it. I do not believe, though, 
that we could have told you how to 
keep out of trouble had we known that 
you were going to allow 15,000,000 
bushels of potatoes to come in from 
Canada! 


Kggs vs Grain 

We are learning a good deal about 
eggs and many of-us have either got 
to go out of the egg business or “go 
broke.” This is particularly jronic with 
grain going to waste in one section of 
the country and its cost prohibitive in 
another. Eggs have been selling in 
Canada for 29 cents a dozen and now 
they are coming over here and break- 
ing down our markets while you are 
storing eggs which you now report 
will probably have to be dumped. 

Foreign wool markets are reported to 
be almost the highest on record. Some- 
one has said that these wools are being 
bought by countries who are using our 
money, while our wools are being held 
down to almost the 1941 price, and at 
the same time wondering why the tre- 
mendously valuable sheep, lamb, and 
wool industry in the United States is 
fast disappearing. 

Sometimes I wonder how some of our 
manufacturers can give away such 
bountiful prizes for guessing the title of 
a song or some other fool thing. There 
is no other answer except. that they 
make their money. When I see you giv- 
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ing away prizes without being in a po- 
sition to make a penny, there is no 
question where the money comes from. 


Now, Uncle, again I want to thank 
you for the presents you have sent, but 
I do hope that soon, and the sooner the 
better, I will not have to pay the bill 
for them, then I can thank you sin- 
cerely and not with my tongue in my 
cheek. 

Yours sincerely, 
“Doc.”’ 
— AA. — 


RADIO PROGRAM TO 
DISCUSS INBREEDING 


Beginning on February 24 the Rural 
Radio Network will begin a series of 
programs on the subject “Should Dairy 
Cows Be Inbred?” The co-chairman of 
the discussion will be Bob Child of the 
Radio Network and Ray Albrectsen of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 


The dates of the program are Febru- 
ary 24, March 3, 10 and 17, and the 
time of each program will be 12:30. 
The series will be introduced by Ed 
Eastman, editor of American Agricul- 
turist, and among the men who will ap- 
pear on the series are Dean. Victor A. 
Rice, University of Massachusetts; 
Frank Decker, Three Rivers; Firman 
M. Huff, Honeoye; K. C. Sly, McDonald 
Farms, Cortland; Leland Lamb, Ameri- 
can Dairy Cattle Club, Ithaca; James 
M. Biermeister, Van Horne Farms, Van 
Hornesville; Tom Milliman, GLF, 
Ithaca; Warren Wigsten, Poughkeep- 
sie (a Cornell student); Doug Dodds, 
Champlain (a Cornell student), and 
Prof. S. A. Asdell, Cornell University. 

— AA. — 

On Saturday, April 1, there will be 

an Aberdeen Angus Sale at the Fuerst 


& Bethel Farms at Pine Plains, Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y. 





MADISON COUNTY DISPERSAL 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


62 Registered Holstein Cattle 


HARVEY HONSINGER & SONS selling at their 
farm 2 miles north of HAMILTON, N. Y., 30 
miles south of Syracuse, New York. 
T. B. Accredited, Bang Approved, eligible for shipment 
anywhere, nearly all calfhood vaccinated. 
In December herd was. highest in DHIA of 150 herds 
with 44.7 lb. fat. 5 cows sell with 530 lb. to 623 Ib. 
fat, all 2 time. Many more over 400 tb. fat. 
32 cows fresh in fall, and bred back for fall; 
18 bred and open heifers; 10 heifer calves; 2 
bulls, of popular, high producing ancestry. 
Sale to dissolve partnership. Starts at 11:00 A. M., 
held in heated tent. 

BEST THE BEST—COME TO THIS SALE! 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK 





Registered Holstein Cattle and 
Farm Machinery Auction 


Saturday, Merch 4, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
noon sharp. 
{4 miles north of Alden on the Crittenden Road (first 


farm north of Lackawanna R.R.). 1 miles south ef 
Crittenden, {7 miles west of Batavia. 


Owner having heen transferred to New York City, 
will sell entire herd of 65 Registered Holstein cattle and 
complete line of farm machinery to the highest bidder 
without reserve. 

Complete line of farm machinery and also tho {62 
acre farm will be offered at auction at the close of the 
sale. The owner reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids on the farm. 


M. M. & J. BD. Nantz, Owners. 
TERMS: Cash or .by Arrangement on farm. 
HARRIS WILCOX, Auctioneer 
Bergen, New York. 





WEDNESDAY, 


251st EARLVILLE SALE = “Marcu 1 


130 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Sell, heated pavilion, EARLVILLE, MADISON CO., 
NEW YORK. 
All T. B. Accredited, blood tested, many calfhood 


vaccinated, treated against shipping fever, large num- 
her eligible for shipment into any State. 

90 fresh and close springers—young; 15 ° service-age 
bulls—high producing dams; 25 calves, majority heifers. 
Buy at America’s oldest Registered Holstein Consign- 
ment sale. Sale starts at 10:00 A. M. R. AUSTIN 
BACKUS, Sales Manager & Auctioneer, Mexico, N. Y. 





WANT TO BUY QUALITY PIGS? 


We know Swine herds and breeders in New York State. 
Our Association has both registered and grade herds 
listed for sale. Write for our new directory of pigs 
offered for sale. 

NEW YORK STATE SWINE ASSOCIATION 


Frank L. Wiley, Sec’y-Treas. Victor, N. Y. 





SHETLAND PONIES for sale. 
ELIAS WAY. Niantic, 


Broken & Unbroken. 
Connecticut, 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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FOR NEW YORK GRANGERS 


RANGERS from one end of 
New York State to the other 
are going to have a chance 
to show whether they can 
still bake good homemade 

bread—and we are betting that they 

can! Bread has been chosen. for this 
year’s Grange baking contest, the 15th 
to be sponsored jointly by American 

Aagriculturist and the New York State 

Grange. 

With the elimination contests get- 
ting under way in the Subordinate 
Granges this month, we predict that 
thousands of farm kitchens will soon 
be fragrant with the sweet, tantalizing 
smell of fresh baked bread! Last year 
more than .3,000.Grangers participated 
in the Grange sugar cookie contest. 


The bread contest is a project of the 
State Grange Service and Hospitality 
Committee and will be directed by the 
Committee chairman, Mrs. John Lavery 
of Geneseo, N. Y: Assisting her will be 





the other members of the committee, 
Mrs. Herbert Thomsen of Poughkeep- 
sie and Mrs. Ola Scudder of Fleisch- 
manns, as well as the chairmen of all 
Subordinate and Pomona Grange. Serv- 
ice and Hospitality Committees. Score 
cards and copies of this announcement 
are being sent by the State Committee 
to Pomona chairmen for ‘distribution 
to Subordinate Granges. 


As in other years, there will be a 
series of three contests—local, county 
and state. After Subordinate Granges 
hold their contests, the winners will 
move up to the county contests. In the 
final match at State Grange next Oc- 
tober, the 53 county winners will vie 
for the title of State champion bread 
baker and valuable cash and merchan- 
. dise prizes. Z 
PRIZES 


Twenty-seven cash prizes, totaling 
$100.00, are again offered this year by 
American Agriculturist to State Con- 
test winners. These will be divided as 


follows: 

Gs EERO sr eapcoMen Pag i abilcsicdecec.~ GSeOeO0 
BOCONG ae css enon. 20.00 
ESTER ee ae eee 15.00 
MTS OG Re ed eh cee Te Slee, ea 10.00 
Fifth 5.00 
SSM Styrene ee rer 3.00 
Seventh) lees iT stra 2.00 
Eighth to 27th, $1.00 each 20.00 


Also, each county winner taking part 
in the State Contest in October will re- 
ceive from the New York State Grange 





an entry prize of $3.00, making a total 

of $159.00 in Grange ehtry prizes. 
Besides these cash prizes, many at- 

tractive merchandise prizes will be 


. awarded to both State and Pomona 


winners by American Agriculturist ad- 
vertisers. They will be announced later 
in these columns and a list of them will 
be sent to chairmen of Pomona Service 
and Hospitality Committees. Additional 
prizes for Pomona Grange contests and 
prizes for Subordinate Grange contests 
will be arranged for by the chairmien in 
charge of the contests, who have had 
fine cooperation in the past from local 
merchants. 


CONTEST-RULES 


1. Each contestant must be a member 
of a New York State Subordinate 
Grange. All Grange members (men 
and women) are eligible, with the ex- 
ception of those who are professional 
bakers. 2 

2. Each contestant is to enter 1 loai 
of white bread. (See score card on this 
page for standards of scoring. A copy 
of ‘the score card will be furnished 
every contestant. It was prepared for 
this contest by Miss Lillian Shaben of 
the Cornell University Food and Nu- 
trition Department, who has demon- 


a 6hCU 
The Grange bread-baking contest will 
be directed by Mrs. John Lavery of 
Geneseo, N. Y., chairman of the State 


Grange Service and Hospitality Committee. 
' —Pkoto courtesy Rochester TIMES-UNION 


strated bread-making to hundreds of 


f women throughout the state.) 


3. Subordinate Grange contest win- 
ners will compete in the county con- 
tests, and the county winners will 
match bread loaves in the final state 
contest in October. 


HOW TO CONDUCT LOCAL 
‘ CONTESTS 


Here are suggestions for Subordinate 
Grange chairmen in charge of the local 
contests: 

_ 1. Set an early date for your bread 
contest and announce it at your next 
meeting. Give score cards to contest- 
ants and put a notice in your local 
paper about it. A special reason for 
having your contest early is the fact 
that the annual meeting of the New 
York State Grange will be held in Oc- 
tober this year, instead of December. 

2. Choose judges and arrange with 
local merchants for prizes. Only prizes 
for the Pomona and State contests will 
be donated by American Agriculturist 
and our advertisers. 

3. Have judges score entries accord- 
ing to standards of the contest score 
card. If there is a Home Economics ex- 
pert among the judges, invite her to 
give a short talk on how to bake good 
bread. This could be done just before 
winners’ names are announced. 

Last year over 3,000 Grangers took 
part in the rolled sugar cookie contest. 
We hope that there will be just as 
many or more contestants in the Bread 
Contest, if only to prove to the world 
that farm women can still bake won- 
derful bread. Even though you have 
not baked bread in ages, try your hand 
at it and see how good it seems to have 


WEAST BREAD SCORE CARD 


@e 
General Appearance 
Size . 
Shape 
Crust 


Texture 
a. crisp 
b. tender 
c. smooth 
Thickness 


Lightness 

Fine and uniform grain 
Elasticity 

Moisture 

Color 


¥ 
Perfect Score Judge’s Score 


STANDARDS FOR SCORING 


SIZE: Each contestant is to enter one loaf of\white bread, baked in 

single loaf tin approximately 9x4x4 inches. Size of pan, however, 

is not so important as quantity of dough put into pan. Too small 

a quantity results in a thin, flat loaf; too large a quantity re- 
sults in a loaf too high and often badly shaped. 


_ SHAPE: Depending upon quantity of dough in pan and upon care 
during baking, the loaf should be of good proportions and be 
of uniform rounded shape on top. Ends should be about same 
height as middle of loaf. Loaf should fill out corners of pan. 


CRUST: Top and bottom crusts should be a uniform, not streaked, 
brown color; sides of loaf may be somewhat lighter in color. 
Texture—crust should be tender and crisp, not’ steamy nor too 
tough and hard; it should also be smooth, not bubbly or lumpy. 
Thickness—top and bottom crusts should be uniformly about 
Y inch thick. 


CRUMB (inside of loaf): Lightness—well raised, not heavy for size. 
Grain—the cells (grain) should be smalJl and uniform in size 
throughout. There should be no heavy and dense streaks. Elas- 
ticity—springy when lightly pressed, not solid from too much 
flour, and not doughy from being underbaked; tender. Moisture 
—slightly moist (not dried out from too much flour or overbak- 
ing or staleness). Color—color of “white bread” should be creamy 
white. In all bread, the color should be uniform, not streaked. 


KLAVOR: This means both odor and taste. There should be no sug- 
gestion of sourness nor of yeast. The flavor of salt and sugar 
should be moderate. There should be no undesirable flavor of 


fat in the crumb or on the crust. 


predominate. 


real homemade bread again. And if you 
have never baked a loaf of bread, give 
yourself the fun of this experience. It 
is easy to learn to bake good bread, 
and you may surprise yourself and turn 
out to be the State Champion Bread- 
baker next October. The top state win- 
ner in last year’s rolled sugar cookie 
contest, when interviewed at the State 
Grange annual meeting, revealed that 





The wheat flavor should 


she had never made rolled sugar cook- 
ies until she entered the contest! 

We of the staff of American Agricul- 
turist wish all of the thousands of 
grangers who take part in this interest- 
ing and educational,contest the best of 
luck. Names of Pomona and State win- 
ners will be published in American 
Agriculturist, together with any good 
pictures which may be sent to us. 


ATTENTION POMONA CHAIRMEN! 
! 


Before the prizes for Pomona con- 
tests can be sent to chairmen of 
Pomona Service and Hospitality Com- 
mittees, we must have an accurate list 
of names and addresses of chairmen to 
whom the prizes should be shipped. We 
would like to have this list as soon as 
possible, inasmuch as no prizes can be 
shipped until the list is complete. 


If you are chairman of your Pomona 
S.&H. Committee, please write at once 
to State Chairman Mrs. John Lavery, 
Geneseo, N. Y., and give her your cor- 


‘rect name and mail address. This is 


more important than ever this year be- 
cause the bread contest will end in 
Octobet, instead of December as in 
other years. 


f 
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No. 21142. Softness starts at shoulder 
in this casually fitted blouse. Belted 
treatment gives new bloused line and 
pert peplum effect. Sizes 10-20; 36-40. 
Size 16, 3 yards 39-inch. 

No. 2050. Novel front peplum tops 
the full flared skirt. Spike the petite 
collar, peplum and sleeves with gay 
contrasting ricrac. Sizes 6-14. Size 8, 
258 yards 35-inch. 

No. 2135. Fashion-wise collar drapes 
softly to form the pretty picture frame 
neckline. Sizes 12-20; 36-44. Size 18, 
4% yards 39-inch. 

No. 2436. Junior size dream dress 
has easy-exit buttoned shoulders plus 


Today it —— 
Aunt Janet’s Garden 


HIS warm winter has got every- 

thing in the mood to grow, and it is 
with mixed feelings that I took a look 
outside just now. In January, daffodils 
pushed up their foliage a few inches, 
Snowdrops are in flower in sheltered 
spots, and both the leaf and flower 
buds on trees and shrubs are swelling 
—-forsythia buds have burst already—it 
looks as though something’s going to 
get nipped! : 

This feeling of Spring’s nearness hur- 
ries me to get the seed orders in. 
Everybody is served better if a last 
minute rush is avoided, the seedsman as 
well as the customer. 

The seeds that have to be started in- 
doors soon will need to go in, and I 
must see that flats, soil, and fertilizer 
are available. 

The other day I made the rounds of 
the flower border and found that hard 
freezing had lifted some newly set 
bulbs clear out of the ground. That is 


apt to happen to fall-transplanted 
berennials too, and a little replanting 
needs doing before the damage is per- 


The berries of the Boston ivy on our 
house walls have been highly attractive 





























clever bias treatment for interest above 
and below. Sizes 11-19. Size 15, 4 yards 
35-inch. 

No. 2549. Something new in the field 
of shirtwaists! This easy-to-make has 
yoke and sleeve cut in one piece. Easy 
six-gore skirt. Sizes 10-20; 36-40. Size 
16, 4 yards 39-inch. 


YO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our attractive new Spring 
Fashion Book which has pattern designs 
for all ages, all sizes, all occasions. Send 
to American. Agriculturist Pattern Service, 
Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


to bird visitors this winter. Besides the 
usual winter birds—juncoes, jays, and 
sparrows—we have had quantities of 
strange visitors which I have not found 
time to identify. 


One .of the most interesting talks I 
have heard recently was made by a 
duck farmer who for years has inter- 
ested himself in the habits of certain 
wild birds along the south shore of 
Long Island. Everybody knows that 
duck farming keeps a man busy, but 
somehow this man has been able to fin 
time every year to band birds for the 
Wildlife Service of our Government — 
then when these banded birds are found 
later in South America or Mexico, or 
are found back on Long Island the next 
year, definite information is accumu- 
lated about their life history. 


This duck farmer has done so well 
at his observations that his records are 
being used by museums and ornitholo- 
gists, and he does it just for the love 
of doing it and mostly at his own ex- 
pense. The bands are provided, but he 
does the rest. 

Especially where there are children 
in the family, it adds to the day’s pleas- 
ure to know when the first song spar- 
row, arrives, where the robins are nest- 
ing, when the swallows leave, and so 
on. The habit of observing what goes 
on around us makes life much more in- 
teresting. 


48 Doty Street, 


LIGHTER, 
MORE TENDER 


CA) aS 


e No need to risk costly 
ingredients... no need to 
disappoint your family in 
the treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of-deli- 
cious homemade cake that’s 
light as a feather every time... 


Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Batter 
rises in your mixing bowl 
...then again in your oven. 









Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas, 
be) Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs and 
*! many others shownin full col- 
or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
Leet CATALOG. Write today. 

FREE CATALOG Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Taek Le) 4 ca One 
219. ‘CHERRY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 











When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
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Whether vou want to pay $99.95, $109.95, $119.95, or 
even $139.95 — you can guarantee yourself the most 
for your money in home laundry service by buying @ 
Speed Queen, Your Speed Queen dealer can easily 
demonstrate why this is true. Go to him and ask to 
see the new 1950 models. Also write for the samphlet 
“How I Wash 7 Loads per Hour” written by a user, 


SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION 


Ripon, Wisconsin 





HEARTBURN? 


Acid taste in mouth? That awful 
gassy feeling? Then—try a switch 
to POSTUM! 

For the latest scientific facts re- 
veal that, in many persons, caffein 
in both coffee and tea tends to pro- 
duce harmful stomach acidity, as 
well as nervousness and sleepless 
nights! While many people can drink 
coffee or tea, without ill-effect, many 
others can’t. 

So if you suffer heartburn, indi- 
gestion, sleeplessness, makethistest: 
give up coffee—give up tea—drink 
POSTUM exclusively for 30 days — 
judge by results! Remember,POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug— 
nothing that can possibly cause indi- 
gestion, nervousness, sleeplessness! 
Ask your grocer today for INSTANT 
POSTUM — A Vigorous Drink made 


from Healthful Wheat and Bran. 






Show amazing value 
Greeting Cards for Birthdays, 
, other events. Make friends and 
BIG MONEY! Experience isn’t 
 —</s/2 needed. Beautiful . Everyday 
“ay sud ‘ Assortments are actually self- 
LA/ \*S selling! Sell FRIENDSHIP 
Rh VERYDAY CARDS 
eel Stunning $1 Assortment of 15 
Folders for all events sells on 
PSH sight; pays up to 100% CASH 
Sy PROFIT! Big line of money-makers 
_S including PLASTIC and Metallic, Humor- 
ous, Anniversary, Gift Wraps, many others, 
Also NAME-IMPRINTED Floral Notes. 
Napkins, Stationery. Get FREE Imprint 
Samples. Assortments ON APPROVAL. 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 








58 Adanis St., Elmira, N. ¥ 
amrasen tener tone issue Samana asa ca = tS a 
{ FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS I 
~ 53 Adams St., Elmira, N. ¥ i 
I Rysh Sample Assortments CN APPROVEE. | 
| tmorints FREE. ; 
| INFRA G pass se odoks tvonceagss subs piagpudenecdd sdqr stnképetabegics mtapencncasnsenncee ] 
I Address: 5. 200..5 pos} ] 
SELLY. 7 shes sets nnatebeakey secopeestonmestartieaase nate | 
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WITH A. A. SERVICES FOR THE benefit of those of our 





GEORGE L. BROWN 
Oakland, Maine 


In the State of Maine, Mr. Brown 
has been a successful Field man. He 
writes, ‘In my 18 years with American 
Agriculturist, I have found it a deep 
satisfaction to offer to the people of 
my state a very useful and low-cost 
service. I’m. proud to be associated 
with an organization that has done 
and is doing so much for agriculture 
here in the Northeast.’’ 


If you have had selling experience 
and would like to know more about 
our proposition, write: 


ROY D. THOMPSON 


New England Manager 


196 South St., Concord, N. H. 





NO NEED TO WEAR 
A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 
If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-H 13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh, 
gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
you have worn, TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today. 


Large 17x10 samples make selec- 
tion easy. Compl. instructions for 
measuring. Beautiful colors, smart 
new patterns. Save 144 — whole- 
sale prices. We pay postage. 
Write now. Supply limited. 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Department 76, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BE SATISFIED 


Jn remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 


readers who like to be able to get 
“materials and all’? when they order a 
needlework item, we are starting a new 
service with this issue. In the case of 
these four items, not only is the ma- 
‘terial furnished, but they’re readymade 
and you put on the finishing touches 
in the way of embroidering designs, 
crocheting, appliques, or whatever the 





DIMITY DRESS — KIT No. 8647 contains a 
sweet ready-made dress of pink, blue or 
maize dimity, finished with wide sesh, 
pin tucking and imported French white 
lace edging on collar, sleeves and belt 
loops. Size 6 months to one year. Em- 
broidery floss included. Price $1.98. 





TOT’S KIMONO—KIT No. 8642 contains an 
infant’s ready-made flannel kimeno, 
which has a dainty design stamped on 
goed quality flannel, in either maize, 
pink, blue or white.“ Edges hemstitched 
for crochet; rayon crochet thread for edg- 
es included; also embroidery floss. Price 
each, 89 cents. State color desired. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS| Socxethcug Wee! 


instructions call for. You'll find this 
service very convenient and the prices 
reasonable. 

TO ORDER any of these items, write 
to Embroidery Department, American 
Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and _ enclose 
money order or check for the amount 
of your order. Be sure to give name 
and number of article. 






LINEN GUEST TOWELS—KIT No. 8701 con- 
tains a pair of guest towels of fine qual- 
ity linen, which may be had in oyster or 
pastel green. Towels come stamped with 
attractive designs for cross-stitch embroid- 
ery, and are finished with hand thread 
drawn hemstitched hems; embroidery 
floss for working and instructions are 


included in the package. Price per pair, 
$1.59. 


CUTE TOY DUCKS—KIT No. 8669 contains 
a pair of toy ducks stamped on stocking 
knit material, red and yellow patches 
and floral print for making the toys. 
Price per pair, 85 cents. Embroidery floss 
included, but no stuffing. 








Koutiug “Stat Cold 


HERE IS no health rule that pays 

bigger dividends than guarding 
against colds. If you would be free of 
them, see that you get enough rest. 
Sleep builds up body resistance to cold. 
The right food is all-important too — 
fresh fruits, leafy vegetables, milk, 
eggs, meat, and the like. Regular exer- 
cise, fresh air, and sunshine add their 
bit to the body’s good health and con- 
ditioning. 

Dress yourself and your children 
with sufficient clothing indoors and out 
to keep your body well protected. When 
feet are soaked, change shoes and hose 
immediately. When you feel a draft, 
move. As colds are contagious, stay 
away from the person who has one, 

Fifty per cent of all absenteeism in 
schools and industry is caused by the 
common cold. It is estimated that this 
percentage could be cut drastically if 
cold victims would stay home for 24 
hours at the first sign of a cold, as 
colds are most contagious in their very 
early stages. After the first 24 hours, 
the danger of contagion is said to dim- 
inish rapidly. 

At that.very first chilly feeling take 
a warming up exercise. Inhale a dozen 


deep breaths of fresh air to the full 
capacity of your lungs. Rise slowly on 
your toes, breathing deeply and slowly 
all the way in. Slide hands slowly up 
hips to ribs, throwing shoulders back 
and chest out as you do so. Exhale just 
as slowly and repeat. This extra oxy- 
gen you inhale stimulates nature’s own 
heating system. 

If possible, go to bed during the first 
24 hours of a cold, keep warm, and 
drink liquids. Fruit juices alternated 
with water tend to purge the body of 
the cold, and a laxative works in much 
the same way. Keep the air in the room 
fresh. By giving up as soon as you 
come down with a cold, you will help 
yourself to avoid the complications 
that make a cold “hang on.” If your 
cold persists, call a physician.—B. C. 


— A.A. — 
USE THE MUFFIN PAN 


When baking foods such as potatoes, 
apples, green peppers, onions or any 
other food that is likely to get out of 
shape during the baking process, get 
out the muffin tins and you have the 
ideal holder. Grease each individual cup 
before using.—B. C. 











many 
smart 
easily 
made 
styles 
in our 


SPRING 1950 


FASHION BOOK 


Just Off Press 
Presents over 150 Pattern Designs. 
Timely suggestions for 
sewing garments for 
ALL SIZES - ALL AGES 
ALL OCCASIONS 


Every home sewer should have a 
copy of this new fashion book 
before planning a spring ward- 
robe, It shows a wide variety of 
the season’s popular fashions; 
designs for all members of the 
family-—from tiny tots, little girls 
and growing girls to juniors and 
misses, mature and larger-size 
women. It’s the most complcte 
collection you'll find in any pat- 
tern book. Karly ordering is rec- 
ommended. Per copy price is 20c, 
including mailing. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN SERVICE 


Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 
Pattern illustrated above is No. 2059 and 
can be ordered.in sizes 10 to 40 at our 
regular pattern price. 





5 doctors prove 
this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
can stop! 

Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
you may break the laxative habit. And establish 
your natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three 
percent of the cases tested did it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then-—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set 3 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New-York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit? 
Because Carter’s Pills “unblock” the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills contain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the laxative habit ... with Carter’s Pills 
... and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—take Carter’s Pills teme 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore for 33¢ today. 
You'll be grateful the rest of your life. 


TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is time well spent—for there 
is no better way to keep well inform- 
ed on new things on the market, 
what to buy at what price and where 
to go to get what you want. When 
you answer an “ad” be sure to men- 
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forget. 


Children’s taste in towels and wash 
cloths runs more to pictures rather 
than initials or monograms. Little boys’ 
towels may be decorated with boats, 
planes, and jeeps. Little girls prefer 
and colorful figures. 
Both boys and girls love animal pic- 
tures. Appliques are colorful and are 
well liked by children. They are easy 
to do and add just the right note of 


birds, flowers, 


decoration. 


Naturally everyone knows that indi- 
vidual towels and wash cloths are best 
for sanitation. I have found that when 
a child has his own towel and wash 
cloth to use he takes better care of 
them and is more likely to do a good 
job of using them. And when there are 
several children in the family, indi- 
vidual embroidered bath towels and 
wash cloths help each child to identify 


his own. 


Competition is a great incentive to 
get children to do their best. Nothing 
like a little good-natured competition 
to keep them on their toes in keeping 


& 


NEW NEEDLEWORK BOOK 





| Our new Needlework Book con- 
tains instructions for crocheting the 
lacy tablecloth shown above. It also 
contains nine other “‘free’’ patterns, 
crocheted hug-me-tight, rose slippers, 
petholders, star doilie, apron, rug, 
handkerchief edgings, fan doilie, cro- 
cheted hat, and how to make slip 
covers, draperies and lamp shade. It 
is @ 24-page book listing about 100 
additional needlework patterns which 
you may order. 

TO ORDER: Send 15 cents in coin to 
Embroidery Dept., AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 10 North Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and ask for the 
Needlework Book. 


EACHING your child cleanli- 
ness is easy if you give him 
his own towel and wash cloth 
that have been personalized 

especially for him. Then it will be no 

chore to get him to form the habit of 

washing before meals and to keep a 

clean, well-groomed appearance, The 

child who has his own individual wash 
cloth, towel, and comb isn’t so apt to 
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Pretty Towels and Wash Cloths Work Wonders 


By BLANCHE CAMPBELL 





up with brother or sister. Praise the 
child who washes before meals without 
being told or reminded, who doesn’t 
make a mess or leave the bathroom 
too disturbed. Of course, you should 
be reasonable about this because you 
can’t expect small children to be as 
neat as grown-ups. 

Praise given for a task well done 
makes a child put out an effort to 
earn it, and also spurs on other child- 
ren in the family to do their best. Ju- 
diciously give out your praise so that 
no child in the family feels slighted. 


— A.A. — Si 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS 
HEN the frost, wind and rain have 
swept and washed the earth of 
the last trace of summer in a mad orgy 
of earthcleaning, and the last witch 


hazel blossom has turned from gold 
to mere brown threads, and the first 


a 


snow stars drift down past the chim- 
ney’s spiral of fragrant birchwood 
smoke and thatch our roof in spark- 
ling white, then do we set the table for 
our beloved guests, the birds. 


For the somber little chicadees, we 
run a line out of the reach of crouching 
cats, usually across a sheltered corner, 
and on this we hang stale doughnuts, 
their holes well filled with peanut 
butter. In between the doughnuts are 
tied fat morsels of suet and bits of 
bacon rind. Near a window we set a 
fir tree firmly, and this is likewise dec- 
orated. A nearby tree has wire racks 
well packed with suet for the wood- 
peckers; and a covered feeder holds 
seeds and a bit of suet and crumbs, for 
it's here that Wally Nuthatch and his 
cousin Rosy-breast love to dine. 


Cornstalks laid slanting on a pole 
provide’ a shelter for the pheasants 
and other ground-feeding birds, and 
here they look daily for the scattered 
grain and seeds they love. 


These birds are the “regulars” but 
one thrills often of a snowy day to see 
passing visitors. Sometimes it’s the eve- 
ning grosbeaks, pale gold and white 
and gray like a November sunset, and 
their brothers the pine grosbeaks, the 
the ladies all soft gray like April clouds 
and the males with their breasts as red 
as a frostbit Baldwin. Here, too, the 
redpolls pause for refreshments. They 
are softly colored like a sparrow, only 
they are more keen for color and wear 
red caps and neck scarves of rosy hue. 
The tree sparrows will drift in by ones 
and twos, their pert heads with red 
caps, and their soft gray vests hold- 
ing a button in the middle. 

These are only a few of the birds 
that enjoy our hospitality between 
November’s gray and gold and April’s 
green. One is well repaid with beauty 
and song for the small time it takes 
to befriend these feathered bits of life 
whose wings fold as they settle to feed 
‘twixt wind and weather. — Norma 
Roberts, Old Depot Rd., Putney, Vt 


a ae 
“PLANNING THE -BATHROOM” is 
the title of a pamphlet which is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. The price is 
10 cents. The pamphlet gives plans and 
directions which you will find very 
helpful if you are planning to install 
a bathroom. ¢ 
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‘NO LONGER 
SLEEPLESS!" 


Changing to 
Famous Cereal Drink 
Brings Natural Relief 


Can’t sleep? ... 
Toss and turn?... 
Get upinthe 
morning feeling : 
more tired than 
when you went to 3 
beda. tt - PheneF 
you'll find real encouragement in this 
letter from a man in Peoria, Illinois: 


“‘Nervousness and sleepless nights 
were my two reasons for switching to 
POSTUM—and you can tell the world 
that drinking POSTUM instead of coffee 
quieted my nerves and made me sleep 
better, thus improving my general 
health.” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug—a nerves 
stimulant! So while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, 
others suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleepless nights. But POoSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug—nothing that 
can possibly cause nervousness, indi- 










' gestion, sleeplessness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT POSTUM 
today—drink POSTUM exclusively for 
30 days. See if POSTUM doesn’t help 
you, too, to sleep better, feel better, 
enjoy life more! . . . INSTANT POSTUM— 
A Vigorous Drink made from Health- 
ful Wheat and Bran. A Product of 
General Foods. 





GLORIOUS 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing varieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 










219 CLAY STREET 


KNITTING YARNS 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 





a ply, A Woalieiice a 8 oz. $1.10 

OHS hoz. SIGIMS |. 5. ctiegavscsabsvaccicsateunestatas 10.00 

BOS:  OZEC SIRI Ui ey aah cD eee hua MOOSE ha 18.00 
Sold in 8 ounce skeins only 

COLORS: Dark Brown, Luggage, Camel, Light Gray, 

Dark Green, Maroon, Navy, Royal Blue. Light Blue, 


Pink, Bright Red, Black. 


Cash with order, we pay postage. 
C.0.D., buyer pays postage. 
EASY KNIT YARNS 
HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 









I ALWAYS USE 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
DRY YEAST ~IT'S 
SUCH A FAST 





| For Women 


___ TALKING IT OVER 






NO FILLER IN IT 
TO SLOW IT PO 


WHO BAKE 
AT HOME 


“S 


BAKES BETTER, TOO 
GIVES LIGHT DOUGHS 


SO —Buy 3 packages at a 
time. No refrigeration 
needed. It’s made extra 
active and stays that way. 


cal 


STAYS FULL STRENGTH 
YOU CAN COUNT ON IT 













I ALWAYS KEEP SEVERAL 
PACKAGES ON THE PA 


















3 times as many women 


prefer FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


(120) 24 


Outwitting the Sioux 


By MYRON B. GIBSON 





FOREWORD 
“The neatest scheme I, ever worked on 
the Indians,”’ is the way old Thad Bain- 
bridge sums up this thrilling and amus- 
ing tale of how he outwitted two young 
Indian braves. The story is taken from 
the YOUTH’S COMPANION of June 1892. 


LD THAD BAINBRIDGE, my 
guide and companion on fre- 
quent hunting and fishing trips 
among the lakes of the Park 

region of Minnesota, had paddled those 
waters when the Sioux, the original 
possessors of that beautiful section, 
were numerous. Not the least pleasure 
of these trips was that of listening to 
the old man’s tales of those early days. 

“I’ve played many a trick on the 
redskins,”’ said old Thad, “‘but the neat- 
est scheme I ever worked on them was 
one I played on a couple of Sioux one 
summer in the forties. 

“T had frozen my feet the winter be- 
fore, and was not well able to get 
round on the prairie, so I made up my 
mind to.take a good long rest and get 
ready for the fall trapping. With that 
idea I rigged up a brush camp on the 
creek that joins these two big lakes, 
and took thing's easy. 

“T had been having a nice quiet time 
all by myselt for a month or more be- 
fore I knew there was an Indian with- 
in fifty miles. I could kill a deer any 
day within half a mile of camp, so I 
hunted just enough to keep meat on 
hand. Most of my time I spent fishing 








and paddling about and speculating . 


where I’d be likely to find the best 
trapping that fall. 

“Thinking about Indians. didn’t 
trouble me a bit. I had had so many 
brushes with the Sioux, and had al- 
ways made them suffer so much and 
then got out of their way so mysteri- 
ously, that they had sized me up as a 
great medicine man, with a special 
manitou to look out for me. They meant 
to keep out of my way, and I knew it. 

“But I didn’t go round with my eyes 
shut, I can tell you, for I knew too 
much about Indians to expect them to 
stay in one mind. 

“One warm morning I got into my 
canoe and started for the upper lake. 
You know there are lots of bulrushes 
round that lake, and I needed about a 
canoe-load of them to stop the leaks 
in my cabin roof. 

“After I had cut a lot of the bul- 
rushes and tied them in bundles about 
as big around as my body, I laid them 
in the bottom of the canoe and pad- 
dled farther up the lake for a little 
fishing. You recollect that place bhe- 
twixt the island and the point of timber 
where we struck that school of big 
black bass last summer? Well,«there 
were far more bass there forty years 
ago. 5 
“IT cut me a good pole among the 
willows on the island, and tied a big 
rock fast to the rope at the bow of my 
canoe. Then I paddled close to the is- 
Jand, hoisted the rock overboard for 
an anchor, and began fishing. 

“Tt was about the-first of July, and 
the hot sun made me sleepy. There I 
sat, nodding, and starting awake to 
pull in a fish whenever I felt a jerk. 
But caution prevented me from falling 
completely asleep, and I tell you it was 


* 





BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1892 





lucky for me that I did occasionally 
open my eyes wide and take a good 
look around. For one of those times I 
caught sight of a canoe crossing the 
upper end of the lake. 

“There were two redskins in it, and 
they were about half a mile away. I 
guessed at once how they happened to 
be there. They had come from above, 
and started down the lake when they 
caught sight of me, and hurried up to 
get ashore and under cover before I’d 
see them. 

“T knew they had their eyes on me, 
and I knew it wouldn’t do to let them 
know that I had sighted them. So I 
pretended to keep on fishing while I 
watched them out of the corner of my 
eye. I knew well what their game 
would be. The shores of the lake were 
all prairie excepting the island and the 
big wooded point. I was anchored he- 
tween those two bits of woodland. The 
Indians meant to sneak into the main- 
land woods, and shoot me from that 
point. 

“Well, those two reds made their 
paddles fly till they reached shore. Then 
they pulled their canoe up into the bul- 
rushes out of sight. Next they cut 
across the prairie, bending so low that 
I could see nothing of them in the tall 
grass except the hump of their backs 
now and then. 

“They were hurrying to get behind 
the shelter of the woods. Once there, 
they would take their time to creep up 
and pop me over, for I was close to 
the shore. 

“T sat still as a mouse till they went 
out of sight behind the trees. By that 
time I had my plans ali ready. I might 


have paddled behind the island and 
got away easily, but it wasn’t in my 
style of those days to run away from 
two Indians. Besides, I knew that I’d 
soon have a whole tribe of Sioux after 
me if I let those two carry away the 
news that they had seen me. 

““Much obliged to you, my copper- 
colored friends, for going behind the 
bushes while I make my toilet,’ said I 
to myself. ‘If you will just wait till I 
slick up a bit, I’ll surprise you.’ 

“The minute they went out of sight I 
pulled up my anchor-stone, and put 
that big rock into one of my bundles 
of bulrushes. I did not take the anchor 
rope off the rock, but just tied the 
bulrushes firmly round the stone. 

“Next I took off my buckskin coat 
and buttoned it round the bundle. Then 
I propped it up solidly in the middle 
of the canoe, just where I had been 
sitting, and I clapped my old hat on 
top of it. ; 

“Finally I stuck the butt of my fish- 
ing pole among the other bundles of 
bulrushes, and set it slanting out over 
the water in front of the dummy I had 
dressed up. 

“In my pocket I had a heavy two- 
hundred-feet line that I used for troll- 
ing with live frogs. I tied one end of 
this to the dummy, and took the other 


end in my teeth. My intention was to. 


swim ashore, but just as I was about 
to do so I reflected that the boat was 
not now anchored, and I might as well 
paddle the distance, because the Indians 
certainly could not see me from where 
they must have reached by that time. 

“So I paddled to the island. Then I 
took out my old double barrel and my 








SLIM and SPUD 


HAVE TO GIVE HIM 
MORE MILK OR HE 
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THE MILK HOUSE | 
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These Seats Are Taken 





powder horn and gave the canoe a 
shove outward. The trolling line paid 


“out nicely. When the canoe, with the 


dummy in it, had gone out to where 
it had been with me, I stopped it by 
holding the line. 

“There was a gentle breeze from 
the island, which kept the canoe pretty 
steadily in place in the little channel 
between the island and the point the 
Indians were making for. 

“When I saw that the dummy and 
fish pole looked all right, I dodged back 
among the willows out of sight. Then 
I looked again at my dummy. 

“Well, Bob, I just had to lie down 
and roll and laugh when I squinted at 
that image. It sat up—facing me—as 
straight as a judge, and held that pole 
as natural as life. 

‘IT lay in the bushes a long time 
looking at the opposite shore before I 
saw another sign of the two Indians, 
The breath of wind kept the canoe well 
out at the end of that trolling line. The 
dummy was about fifty yards from me, 
and about the same from the opposite 
bushes, to which I expected the Indians 
to crawl. 

“By and by I saw one of them put 
out his head from behind a tree a good 
way back from the lake. They knew 
who they were after, and that made 
them so cautious they were a good half 
hour in working their way to the point. 
Now and then I’d see them dodging 
from tree to tree. At last they reached 
the edge, and I could see them peeping 
out from among the bushes. 

“I was too far off to see their looks 
clearly, but I imagined I saw them 
grinning when they got sight of that 
scarecrow sitting out there, -fishing 
away so quietly with its back toward 
them. I could scarcely keep from laugh- 
ing out loud, but I didn’t for I knew 
I’d have some serious business on hand 
in a few minutes. 

“Pretty soon I saw both of them poke 
out their rifles and take steady aim. 
Just when their guns cracked I gave 


‘such a pull with my line that the canoe 


nearly capsized, and out tumbled the 
dummy head first:on the side of the 
canoe that had swung round nearest to 
me. As the bowline was tied to the 
stone in the dummy, the canoe was 
now anchored. It sort of hid the tumble 
from the two shooters. 

“I’ve seen some comical things in my 
time, but I never wanted to laugh more 
than when I saw that old hat go diving 
for the bottom. But I kept as still as 
a mouse, and so did those Sioux for 


_@ spell. 


“The weight of that rock kept the 
dummy at the bottom, but my old hat 
came off and rose to the top, where it 
floated with the fishing pole. 

“Still the two Sioux made no move. 
You see the rascals weren’t sure they 
had killed me. They didn’t know but 
I’d jumped overboard, and was hiding 
behind the canoe. But when they had 
waited long enough for me to be 
drowned if I hadn’t come up, the wind 
turned the canoe round so that they 
could see both sides of it. 

“That satisfied them and they both 
came jumping out of the bushes to 
the edge of the water. Such a screech- 
ing and yelling with delight you never 
heard. 

“They were both young fellows, and 
the idea that they had succeeded in 
killing the man that all their old 
braves half believed was protected by 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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some magic, just tickled them half to 
death. A white man’s scalp and gun, 
and that scalp my scalp, and my old 
double barrel, to carry back to their 
village — why, they thought they felt 
the biggest kind of feathers in their 
caps already! a 
“When they got tired of yelling and 
dancing, they took off their powder 
horns and bullet pouches — about ail 
they had on except their paint and 
breech clouts —_and laid them on the 
beach with their rifles. Then they 
jumped in and swam for the canoe. 


“As soon as they reached it, both of 
’em climbed into it and began to look 
around for their victim. The water was 
clear as crystal, but just at that place 
the bottom is covered with water moss 
two feet deep; that’s why it’s such a 
good place for bass. 


“The weight of that rock sunk the 
dummy so deep into the moss that. the 
Indians could see no sign of it. They 
looked and looked, and at the same 
time inspected and jabbered about my 
hatchet and knife, which I had left 
aboard when I landed. 

“After peering down into the water 
for a long time, and chattering away in 
Sioux, one of them took hold of the 
rope and began to pull up the anchor. 
J kept my gun on them all the time, 
and had the best kind of a chance at 
them while they were peeping into the 
water, but I knew I’d have as good a 
pop at them when they pulled up that 
dummy. I’d rather have let both of 
them get away than miss seeing their 
surprise when they clapped eyes on 
that. 

“T wasn’t sorry I waited, for I never 
saw anything to beat the look of terror 
and superstition on their faces when 
that bundle of bulrushes came to the 
top with my old shirt buttoned round 
Ge 

“As they let it fall into the bottom 
of the boat, their jaws fell so wide 
apart I could see almost every tooth in 
their heads. 

“Osh! Ugh!’ they both grunted, and 
their knees knocked together so they 
came nigh falling out of the canoe. 

“I guess they begun to think the old 
braves knew what they were talking 
about when they warned them that I 
was an evil spirit that they’d better let 
alone. At any rate I never saw Indians 
much worse scared. 

“Much as I liked the fun of watching 
them, I knew it wouldn’t do to give 
them much time, as they’d be sure to 
jump out and swim for shore as soon 
as they could collect their wits. 

“I didn’t mean to kill either one of 
them, but to save myself from the rest 
of the tribe it was necessary to wound 
and capture them. So I drew a bead 
as close as I could on the shoulder of 
the biggest one. 

“At the crack of my gun both of ’em 
fell. The one I had hit came slap down 
in the canoe, the other fellow jumped 
head first into the water before I could 
get a bead on him with the other 
barrel. 

“I ran down to the beach and 
watched for the swimmer to come up. 
My notion was that he would dive and 
Swim for the other shore. I meant to 
let him have it in the hip whenever 
he tried to go up the bank. The distance 
across was about eighty yards of 
water, and I knew I could hit him when 
I pleased. 

“I could hear the one in the canoe 
groaning with the pain of the bullet in 
his shoulder. Sometimes he lifted his 
head and looked at me. But what had 
become of the other? 

“While I was waiting I jammed a 
charge into the.barrel I had fired. We 
had no breech loaders in those days, 
but I calculate I had a knack of pour- 
ing in powder and ramming patch and 
bullet down as fast as any living man. 

“Did I keep my eye peeled mean- 


’ 


time? My boy, a hunter in the Indian 
country never keeps his eye unpeeled. 
Don’t interrupt me with no more sug- 
gestions like that. 

“Just as I opened my cap box I saw 
a black head come up close to the 
canoe. The unwounded one meant to 
hide behind the canoe till he could make 
up his mind what to do. But he came 
up on the wrong side. 

“Next moment he was down again, 
but in that instant I had fired. 

“I missed him on purpose, for I 
reckoned he would think my~ double 
barrel unloaded by the two shots. 

“Next moment I had the cap fairly 
on the newly loaded barrel, and up he 
came with a yell. He laid his two hands 
on the canoe from behind, and lifted 
himself in. Next moment he untied the 
anchor rope, and threw the end over. 


“Then he picked up a paddle. I was 
afraid I’d have to shoot him, but I 
waited to see what he meant to do. 
Mind, I didn’t want to shoot him less’n 
I had to; but if I had to, I shouldn’t 
’a’ spent much time cryin’ over it. 

“Well, sir, if ever there was a brave, 
that young fellow was one. Instead of 
making off, he came straight ashore 
at me! You see he was sure I had not 
another shot ready. 

“He had my hatchet and knife, and 
Till be hanged if he wasn’t coming 
ashore to have it out against me with 
my own weapons. 

“When he was within five yards I 
lifted my gun and put the butt to my 
shoulder. 

“He laughed in ridicule, and shoved 
the canoe ashore. At that instant I 
didn’t see what to do except shoot him; 
but the other Indian gave a cry from 
the canoe. He had seen me loading; and 
his word told the young brave the fix 
he was in. 

‘Well, sir, that word and my merci- 
fulness in kind o’ hesitatin’ about shoot- 
ing him was nearly,the end of me, for 


the reckless young rascal flung my 
hatchet so suddenly at my head that I 
only just managed to dodge it. Next 
instant he sprang at me with the knife. 

“But he jumped straight at the muz- 
zle of my gun; and the force of the 
blow that he got took the breath out of 
him. He grabbed himself with both 
hands and fell forward. Before he could 
pick himself up I knocked him sense- 
less with the butt of the gun. 


“What did I do then? Why, I hauled 
at my trolling line, and pretty soon it 
came loose from the dummy. Then I 
tied the hands of the one I had struck 
—tied them behind his back—and tied 
his legs and left him to come to his 
senses. 

“When I went to the other fellow in 
the canoe, I found he had fainted from 
loss of blood. I lifted him out and tied 
him, too, so that he could not move in 
case he should revive while I was off 
for their guns. 

“By the time I came back they had 
both returned to their senses. I carried 
the one that I had hit on the head over 
to where the other one was, and: ex- 
plained to them both, as well as I could 
with my limited command of their 
language, what I intended to do. Then 
I put them both into my canoe and 
made for my cabin. 

“Well, sir, I got the bullet out of the 
wounded redskin, and nursed and fed 
him for more than two weeks before 
he was able to sit up. Meantime I kept 
the other one bound firmly with thongs 
and chains from my traps. I wished I 
had not felt it necessary to do so, but 
I knew there was no trusting him. 

“As soon as I thought the wounded 
one was strong enough to stand the 
trip, I put-.them both in their own 
canoe, which I had recovered. I gave 
them enough to eat for a week, and 
placed beside them their rifles, un- 
loaded. I gave them no ammunition, for 
i did not think I could trust them. Then 





They Know Their Tractors 





HE GROUP above are New York 

State winners in a Tractor Operat- 
ors Contest. From left to right they 
are: 

Back row: C. M. Edwards, 4-H Spe- 
cialist in Agricultural Engineering; 
Norman Beyea, Tractor Maintenance 
Project, Leader in Seneca County; 
Wayne Bertram, Contestant in Jeffer- 
son County; Roy Sauter, Contestant in 
Lewis County; Fred McCloskey, Coun- 
ty 4-H Club Agent in Lewis County. 

Front row: Donald Pell, Contestant 
in Seneca County; Ray Halsey, Tractor 
Maintenance Project Leader in Suffolk 
County; Phil Hans, Contestant in Suf- 
folk County; Tom Barden, Contestant 
in Onondaga County; Director L. R. 
Simons. 


Each of these contestants placed in 
the ‘excellent’ group in the N. Y. State 
Tractor Operators Contest held at the 
State Fair this past September. There 
were 60 boys representing 30 eounties 
in the State Contest. The Tractor Op- 
erators Contest is a part of the 4-H 
Tractor Maintenance Program. which 
has been carried on for 4 years in New 
York State. In 1949 there were over 
2,000 boys who received instruction in 






the daily care of their farm tractors. 
Following completion of that work they 
were eligible to enter a County Trac- 
tor Operators Contest to demonstrate 
their skill in the safe and proper hand- 
ling of the tractor. The two best con- 


testants in each county represented 
their county in the State Contest. The 
‘excellent’ group in the State Contest 
received an educational tour as part of 
their award. While on the tour they 
visited Dr. Simons, Dean Myers, and 
the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment at the College; also, the Spicer 
Farm at Apalachin where many soil 
conservation practices were put into 
effect in a single day, and H. E. Bab- 
cock’s farm, Sunnygables, where they 
saw pen stabling of dairy cows in op- 
eration. The theme of their tour was 
“Mechanizing Farm Work.” 

' After being highest contestant in the 
State Contest, Roy Sauter represented 
New York in the first Regional Con- 
test held at Eastern States’ Exposition 
in Springfield. He won over 7 other 
state contestants at that time so he 
holds the title of “Champion Tractor 
Operator in the Northeast.”’ Roy lives on 
a dairy farm at Lowville where he op- 
erates it with his father and brother. 
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I cut the thongs that bound the un- 
wounded one. ; 

“*Young braves,’ said I, ‘go back to 
your people and tell them the white 
man is their friend. If Indian does not 
try to kill white man, white man will 
not kill Indian. Tell your brothers how 
you tried to murder me, and how [I 
treated you. And ask them if they do 
not believe that a Great Spirit watches 
over me. If Indian hunts me, Indian 
heap die. Now go.’ 

“JT tell you, Bob, it made me feel 
good for a week to see the look of joy 
and hope in the face of those two 
young savages. Did I ever see them 
again? Yes, and their tribe, too, all 
good friends of mine after that. 

“But it’s bedtime if we’re going troll- 
ing early in the morning; and Ill tell 
you the rest another time.” —The End. 


—A.A.— 


Help Available in 
Estimating Timber 


VERY New York State farmer who 

has a woodlot will be interested in a 
new service which is available through 
the cooperation of the State Conserva- 
tion Department and the State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse. When you sell 
timber it is now possible to get a 
trained forester to mark trees which 
should be cut, and to get an estimate 
of the amount of lumber the trees will 
make. 

The State has been divided into 15 
districts, and requests for help may 
be made to the forester in your dis- 
trict. Here are the names and addresses: 

District 1—Otsego, Delaware and 
Schoharie counties. The forester is R. 
M. Hick, 140 Main St., Oneonta. 

District 2—Broome, Chenango and 
Madison counties. Forester, C. E. 
Baker, 15 S. Broad St., Norwich. 

District 3—Chemung, Tioga, Tomp- 
kins, Cortland, Cayuga and Onondaga 
counties. Forester, J. D. Kennedy, 21 
Clinton Ave., Cortland. 

District 4 — Steuben, Allegany, 
Schuyler, Seneca, Ontario, Wayne, 
Monroe and Livingston counties. For- 
ester, I. S. Bowlby, 5 E. Steuben St., 
Bath. 

District_5—Niagara, Orleans, Erie, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Cattaraugus and’ 
Chautauqua counties. Forester, H. E. 
Dobbins, 335 E. 3rd St., Jamestown. 

District 6—Oswego, Jefferson and 


Lewis counties. Forester, F. E. Jad- 
win, Box 31, Lowville. 
District 7—St. Lawrence county. 


Forester, W. F. Pratt, 79 Main St., 
Canton. 

District 8—Herkimer, Oneida and 
Montgomery counties. Forester, A. J. 
Woodford, 270 N. Main St., Herkimer. 

District 9—Franklin, Clinton and 
Essex counties. Forester, W. E. Petty, 
Saranac Lake. 

District 10—Fulton county. Forester, 
M. C. Fisk, Northville. 

District 11—Washington, Saratoga 
and Warren counties. Forester, S. M. 
Farmer, Box 751, Lake George. 

District 12—Greene, Columbia, Ren- 
sselaer and Albany counties. Forester, 
C. P. Fatzinger, Box 430, National 
Bank Bldg., Catskill. 

District 13—Orange, Ulster, Sullivan 
and Rockland counties. Forester, S. G. 
Bascom, 2 South St., Middletown. 

District 14 — Dutchess, Westchester 
and Putnam counties. Forester, EH. D. 
Brockway, 2 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie. 

District 15—Nassau and Suffolk 
counties. Forester, C. E. Dare, Selden. 


<2 A Aes : 

About 85 per cent of the nation’s 
corn crop never leaves’ the county 
where grown since it is used for live- 
stock feeding. Only 15 per cent finds 
its way into trade channels, most of 
which .is marketed through the prin- 
cipal: grain exchanges at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Kansas City. 
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Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 


Ry H. E. BABCOCK 





T HAS often been said that 

the one sure thing in life is 

change. Despite this fact, I 

am amazed by the number 

of people who resist change and who 

are made acutely unhappy when 
they have to make adjustments. 


It has always-been my philosophy 
that change was what made life in- 
teresting, and that the adjustments 
demanded by change were in them- 
selves an educational process. 


Changes in Farming 


As I look ahead to the next few 
years—-I think they are going to be 
most interesting—I see some chang- 
es in farm practices with which 
more and more of us are bound to 
become involved. I propose -to get 
some fun out of these changes. I be- 
lieve that making them is sure to 
keep me more alert, and to keep life 
on the farm more interesting. 


Pen Stables 


I have been interested in pen 
stabling for several years. I went 
into it before very much was known 
about how to manage this really 
very old but in recent years new 
method of housing cattle. 


In the course of learning how to 
manage pen stabling by the cut and 
try method, I made some mistakes 
and got into some difficult situa- 
tions. For example, I used more 
bedding than I could afford. I had 
trouble keeping the watering and 
feeding areas clean. The stable was 
too warm. 

Then, gradually, those who were 
in the game learned that we could 
conserve bedding by paving the 
watering and feeding areas and 
scraping them daily, or at least 
every other day. We discovered that 
if unpaved areas were set aside for 
the cows to bed down on, and kept 
dry and well bedded, the cows 
would lie down there instead of ‘on 


the paved floor. We found out that . 


cows like fresh air and sunshine, and 
do not mind cold. They like to move 
about and go outdoors at will. So 
we have opened our pen doors and 
paved the barnyard. 

Finally, as we have worked along 
with this method of stabling, we 
have made great savings in labor. 
For example, our cows at Sunny- 
gables eat the silage off the trailer 
on which it is loaded out of the 
trench silo, and practically all of 
the paved areas are scraped with the 
fractor. The. bedded areas are 
cleaned by tractor-powered fork; 
hay is fed only once a day, as is 
silage;and the loafing area is bedded 
only two or three times a week. 

Of course I don’t mean to imply 
that we have licked all the prob- 


lems yet. But by accepting that 
there might be another way of hous- 
ing dairy cattle, and trying out a 
new method, we have made prog- 
ress. Also, the experience has been 
interesting. 


Underground Silo 


I am quite convinced that some 
silage in the future—not all by any 
means—will be stored in trench and 
pit silos. We have now had a sea- 
son’s experience with a trench silo. 
We know some of the faults of this 
method of making and storing sil- 
age, but next season we will elimin- 
ate part of these handicaps, and the 
next year more of them. Meanwhile, 
we are not risking any great amount 
of money. 


Long Grass Silage 


The use of a pen or trench silo 
makes possible trying out the mak- 


“ing of grass silage from early cut 


stands of alfalfa clover and grasses 
without chopping them. I don’t 
know for sure that a good grade of 
silage can be made in a trench silo 
out of long grass, but I do regard 
the idea as worth trying out. Here 
again the equipment has the advan- 
tage of calling fora very minimum 
of, investment, instead of the large 
amount of money so many changes 
in farm practice require. 


Elevated Milking Stalls 


So far as I am concerned; the 
elevated milking stall is completely 
proven, and the practices connected 
with its use satisfactorily worked 
out. I rather expect that a great 
many barns in which cows are stan- 
chioned will be equipped eventually 
with elevated milking stalls at the 
end nearest the milk house, and the 
cows released from the stanchions 
and passed through these stalls for 
milking. I’ve had letters from some 
farmers who are planning on just 
this sort of an installation. 

Already a high percentage of 
milch cows in the United States are 
loose stabled in barns or outdoor 
pens, and it’s a sure bet that more 
and more of these cows will be milk- 
ed in elevated stalls. 

A lot of dairymen, it appears, are 
getting fed up with the wear and 


_tear of doing push-ups twice a day 


at the rear ends of a bunch of cows 
and with marathon walks on hard 
cement floors, carrying pails of milk 
to the milk house. 


‘ixed Box Stalls 


The introduction of ‘mechanical 
barn cleaning, whether by gutter 
cleaners or tractor-mounted power 
forks, seems to be challenging the 
fixed box stall. A lot of us have got- 
ten so old and banged up that the 


™~ 
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One of the greatest labor-saving changes at Sunnygables in the past two years has 

been in the method of serving grass silage to the cows. In 1948 Albert (Boots) Poole- 

voerde, above, was pleased with the “modern” cart for wheeling the silage to the 

cows. Today Sunnygables’ cows wait on themselves by walking to the low bunk 
wagons used to bring the silage from the trench. 


prospect of mining from one to three 
feet of hard-trodden litter out of a 
box stall by hand doesn’t appeal to 
us. It seems much more sensible to 
build the stall so that a side can be 
removed and it can be ‘cleaned by 
a power fork. 


Sprinkler Irrigation 


I have just finished talking with 
a man who is looking for a farm. He 
told me that he would not buy a 
place which did not have water for 
irrigation. He said he did not know 
whenvhe would put in an irrigation 
system, but he was sure he would 
want one sooner or later. 


Fortunately, ponds can be con- 
structed on most farms if an ade- 
quate supply of water isn’t already 
available from lakes or streams. One 
of the changes that I am confident 
is ahead for Northeast farming is 
the irrigation of vegetable crops, 
pastures, and stands of hay. We 
don’t know much about irrigation in 
the Northeast yet, but we are due to 
learn. . 


Cotton Picker 


For a decade, my son has been a 
cotton grower in the wonderfully 
fertile Pecos Valley in New Mexico. 
He has just sold his farm. It is prob- 
able that the buyer of it will use it 
for growing cotton which will be 
picked by great machines which 
now cost $8,500 apiece. The mechan- 
ization of cotton picking is driving 
this crop to big level fields and, in 
my opinion, permanently dooming 
the old South as a cotton producer. 
This is all to the good. As cotton 
goes out, livestock will come in, and 
with it an opportunity to build the 
soil and improve the diet of the peo- 
ple who till it. 


FROZEN MILK 


I have just read an article sug- 
gesting that in the near future fresh 
milk may be concentrated and froz- 
en. It will then be distributed inthe 
same manner in which frozen con- 


centrated orange juice is now 


handled. 


I don’t know whether there is 
anything to this prediction or not, 
but I am pretty certain that in the 
next few years we shall see methods 
worked out for preserving the fresh 
quality of milk and of distributing 
it which will cut down materially on 
present handling costs. 


Frozen Orange Juice 


In Florida, where I am spending 
the winter, the development of a 
great business—concentrating and 
freezing orange juice—is widely 
credited with having saved the cit- 
rus industry of that state. Without 
question, this development has pro- 
vided citrus growers with an impor- 
tant new market. The Florida citrus 
price has also been helped. by the 
freezes in Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, which have eliminated: a 
good deal of competition. 


Almost entirely unnoticed, how- 
ever, is another development which 
in my opinion has gone far toward 
making concentrated frozen orange 
juice a success. It is the production 
of citrus syrup and dried citrus pulp 
from cull citrus fruit and from the 
pulp from which the orange juice 
has been squeezed. Citrus molasses 
and pulp production have become 
a very large business. These prod- 
ucts also have become an important 
factor in the growth of the livestock 
industry of Florida. 


All the roughage many Florida 
dairies get is dried citrus pulp. The 
citrus syrup or molasses is now fed 
free choice to hundreds of thousands 
of dairy and beef cattle in Florida. 


To me, it is significant that it has 
really taken livestock to underwrite 
profitable citrus fruit production in 
Florida. If out of the experience of 
concentrating, freezing, and distrib- 
uting orange juice a cheaper method 
for preserving the qualities of fresh 
mill and distributing it more cheap- 
ly is worked out, the citrus industry 
will only be repaying the debt it 
owes to livestock for putting it on 
its feet. 
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“Good Neighbor” Policy Nets Subscriber Reward 


RMAND ROUTHIER, East Hill, 
Barre, Vermont, was going home at 
about 2:00 a.m. when he noticed a car 
parked along the road and saw a fellow 
in his neighbor’s barn. He drove past, 
and then turned around and followet! 
the car when it started off. He got the 
license number, and the incident was 
reported to the State Police. 
It developed that two fellows were 
stealing chickens and eggs and trying 
to steal gas from the barn of Robert 








JO THE ORDER OF 


Armand R. Routhier 
Bast Hill 
Barre, Vermont 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF ITHACA 
ITHACA, N.Y : 


Ball of Barre. Lawrence Plante of 
Barre was arrested and sentenced to 
the House of Correction in Windsor for 
eight months to a year by Judge 
Arthur N. MacLeod. The other fellow 
is still at large. 


Both Routhier and Ball are subscrib- 


ers to American Agriculturist. Mr. Ball 
wrote us about this, asking that the 
reward be given to Mr. Routhier. A: 
check for $25 has. been sent Mr. 
Routhier. 
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GUILTY ON TWELVE 
COUNTS 


We have just received word that 
William A. Sayre, who operated mail 
order cigarette concerns under various 
trade names at Wilmington, Del., en- 
tered a plea of “nolo contendere” (no 
defense) to 12 mail fraud counts be- 
fore Chief Judge Paul Leahy in Fed- 
eral Court at Wilmington on Decem- 
ber 21, 1949. Judge Leahy accepted the 
plea as equivalent to one of “guilty,” 
and Mr. Sayre was sentenced to serve 
a term of 18 months. This sentence is 
to run concurrently with the remainder 
of a sentence imposed on June 13, 1949, 
in the District of New Jersey, a year 
and a day in a Federal Penal Institu- 
tion at Danbury, Conn., from which 
place he was brought to enter his plea 
at Wilmington, Del. ° 


Mr. Sayre traded as Allison Tobacco 
Co., Atlas Sales Co., Popular Mail Ser- 
vice, Rapid Mail Expediters, and Reli- 
able Mail Order Co. His operations 
ceased about February 4, 1949; and, the 
Federal District Court of Newark, N. 
J., appointed a Receiver in Bankruptcy 
on February 8, A number of American 
Agriculturist subscribers sent money 
to Allison Tobacco Co. and never re- 


ceived the cigarettes they ordered. We 
advised them to file claims with the 
Receiver, and the Service Bureau also 
brought these matters to the attention 
of the Post Office Department. 


— A.A. — 


HERE WE GO AGAIN | 


An agent came to our home and sold us 
on the idea of a correspondence course. 
We made a down payment, the balance 
to be paid by the month. What can you 
tell us about this school? If it is not on 
the square, we would like to have you 
publish it before someone else gets 
hooked. 


So far as our subscriber is concern- 
ed, it is a little late to ask for infor- 
mation after he has signed a binding 


agreement and made a down payment. 


So far as warning other subscribers, 
about what should we warn them? We 
have already said many times that it 
is unwise to sign an agreement to take 
a correspondence course until you have 
checked on the reliability of the school 
and until you are sure you have the 
money, the ability and the perseverance 
to finish the course. 

The school about which our subscrib- 
er writes is presumably willing to fur- 
nish the course, so we cannot label it 
a fraud. 


\ 





THIEVES ADMIT GUILT — SUBSCRIBER GETS CHECK 


A BOUT MAY 12 of last year, Arthur 
Jubert, Route 1, West Chazy, N. Y., 
reported to the State Police that a 
yearling Holstein heifer valued at $125 
had been stolen from his pasture. The 
State Police conducted an investiga- 
tion and learned that an Essex farmer 
had purchased such a calf on May 12 
at a suspiciously low price. 

Mr. Jubert identified the calf as his. 
Louis Frenyea, 49, and Daniel Pettis, 
39, were arraigned before Justice ot the 
Peace Arthur Lewis of the Town, of 
Ausable on charges of grand larceny 
second degree. They admitted the theft 


and sale of the animal, as well as of 
several other calves in that vicinity 
earlier in the year. 

At the trial, these two men. were 
sentenced to from+«2% to 5 years in 
prison. Mr. Jubert has been sent an 
American Agriculturist reward check 
in the amount of $25 for the part he 
played .in bringing these thieves to 


‘justice. Both he and the State Police 


Bureau of Criminal Investigation are 
to be congratulated for the good work 
done on this case. And a big hand to 
His Honor, the Judge, for handing out 
a suitable sentence. - 
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| Loses Leg in Tractor Accident 





John Sliker, Conesus, N. Y., receives check for $1,000.00 
from North American Accident Ins. Co., agent Russ Weinhart 


H E WAS driving his tractor along the highway when a car pulled 

out to pass. Just then another car shot over the crest of the hill. 
In a last minute attempt to avoid a head-on collision the car tried to get 
back/ in line—hooked into the rear of his tractor—tipping it over. Mr. 


Sliker’s right foot was jammed down into the drive wheel — stalling 
the motor. : 


When help. arrived they tried to get him out but the wheel bolts 
were rusted fast. Someone suggested an acetylene torch. In a flash Mr. 
Sliker said, “Nothing doing. There’s too much spilled gas around. I 
don’t want to burn alive too.” 

For more than an hour Mr. Sliker watched the rescue crew work 
with wrenches and penetrating oil on the rusty bolts. At last the wheel 
came loose. When they pulled him out, his right leg was so badly crush- 
ed and mangled it had to be amputated when he reached the hospital, 


After receiving North Americag check for $1000.00 from our agent, 
Russell Weinhart, Mr. Sliker ales 


“I am a farmer 69 years old. Until last August I had never met 


‘with a serious accident. Little did I think when I took out the 


policy with Mr. Weinhart that 1 would ever need it. However in 
less than four months from that date, I was paid for the loss of 
my right leg because of the tractor accident. 


“This has proven to me that one should have North American 
protection. I urge all farm families to take out a North American 
policy at their earliest opportunity. Thanks for the $1000.00 
check which Mr. Weinhart delivered to me. It will be a big help 
to me at this time.” 
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Mr. Sliker’ 
carried both the $5.00 and the $12.00 
policy drawing $500.00 on each policy 
making a total of $1000.00. 


Keep Your Polieces Renewed 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
; SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, ITHACA, N, Y. 


at 


> CET SL1PS...1F 17 CHAFES...1F 17 GRIPES...THEM 


Why put up with days... months... YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear—if we provide you with the support you want and need? 
Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire... you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life’s activities and pleasures once again. To work 
--.to play...to live... to love...with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened in your thoughts! Literally thousands of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained ... have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world”—and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
wé have had our greatest success in many cases! Even doctors—thou- 
sands of them—have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
befow brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. , 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
~ Gives Wonderful Protection — 


Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night, Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry,—results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention—how does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance—send now for free Rupture Book. 


Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 


Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention! But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security,—or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
invention may mean to you—send coupon quick! 


SENT on TRIAL! 


o...don’t order a Brooks now—FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
—the wonderful degree of freedom—the security—the 
blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
have reported. They found the answer to their prayers! 
—— “ And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
C-E.BROOKS,Inventor ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for the facts now—today—hurry! All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 






















PROOF! 


(In our files we have over 52,000 
_ grateful letters like these) 


THANKS FROM HAPPY FATHER 


“TI want to thank you very much for what your 
wonderful belt has done for my boy. He had a bad 
rupture. The very day|\we received the Appliance 
I put it on and that was the end of my troubles 
with his pain and crying. He has not worn it for 
about a year now.’’— Otto F. Blinn, 1500 N. 
Church, Belleville, Ill. ~ 


SOFT BALL PLAYER A BROOKS BOOSTER 


**¥ ordered an Appliance some time back and 
it really does the job. I’m 38 years old, weight 
200 lbs. Play 3rd base on our Soft Ball team. 
I really give the belt a real test. Thought I would 
have to give up my ball playing but not now with 
your rupture belt. Most people won’t believe I 
have a rupture.”’—Wilbur Moritgy General Mdse., 


Jacob, Ill. 
“IT’S TOPS” 


*““Words cannot express my feeling towards my 
Appliance. The minute I put it on, my first words 
were, ‘It’s Tops!’ I hope another who suffers from 
such agony of a rupture could take my advice 
and get a Brooks Air Cushion Appliance.’’—Jack 
Sonnier, R1, Box 54A, Lafayette, La. 


“DID EVERYTHING YOU CLAIMED” 


“TJ am very happy to say that the truss which 
I purchased from you a little over a year ago 
did everything you claimed it would do. My rup- 
ture does. not come down even though I wear the 
truss only part time, I shall be glad to tell anyone 
afflicted as I was what your Appliance did 
for me.”’—J. G. Rollinger, 242 Arlington Ave., 
Sarasota, Fla. 




































“FORGETS HE iS RUPTURED” 


“Tl had this rupture seven years before I knew of 
your support, and was in the hospital at the time 
my son ordered the support for me. Until I started 
wearing your support I had not found anything 
to help me. Since wearing your support I can do 
all my work, and can forget that I am ruptured.’’ 
—G.B. Russell, Box 106, Cherokee, Ala. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CoO. 

201-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Without obligation, please send your FREE BOOK 
on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and TRIAL 
OFFER—all in plain envelope. . 





Rabe eae sce change ee eos a ae ee FREE! | atest Rupture Book Explains Alt 
se aes én PERNT NOY... JUST CLIP and SEND COUPON 








Broeks Appliance Co., 201-6 State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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for Busy People 


FEW WEEKS ago I wrote to sev- 
eral flower seed and plant distribu- 
tors and asked each of them two 
questions. First, what are the most 
popular flowers, judging from your records? 
Second, what flowers do you consider the 
most suitable for busy farm women to grow? 
This article is based on their answers as well 
as on my own experience and observation. 


As it happened, one of the firms I ap- 
proached does not deal in annual seeds or 
plants. They specialize in perennials, both 
flowers and shrubs, and I was much interest- 
ed in their list of easy-to-grow flowering 
shrubs. Since the backbone of any garden is 
its shrubs and perennial flowers, I decided to 
give you the benefit of their. recommenda- 
tions. You may have some of these specimens 
already; if not, it is good to remember that 
a flowering shrub is about the most painless 
.way of getting flowers! 


Flowering Shrubs 

Althea (Rose of Sharon)—Celestial Blue, Snow- 
drift and Rubis, a deep rose pink flower with 
deeper center. 

Azalea—the Mollis hybrids are very hardy, low- 
growing and come in a variety of brilliant hues. 
Cydonia (Flowering Quince)—Stanford Red is a 
new bright red variety. 

Flowering Crabs—varieties floribunda atropur- 


Tall double African Giant Marigold, 
SUN GIANT, is very large, some 412 
inches across. Color varies from pale 
primrose through yellow and orange. 
Grows 3 to 3'2 feet tall. 


gold. It 





SUNNY is a dwarf single French Mari- 
has 2-inch bright yellow 
flowers on plants that average 18 
inches in height. It is valuable for low 
borders and for cutting. 





purea with red flowers and bronzy foliage; Hopa, 
with bright pink flowers followed by small red 
crabapples, and Pink Weeper crab, with drooping 
branches and crimson-purple flowers. 
Mockorange—variety Atlas is a new giant with 
flowers about as large as dogwood; Belle Etoile, 
an old one, has fragrant, star-like flowers. 
Magnolia Soulangeana (Saucer Magnolia) — 
makes just about the showiest possible small tree 
in early spring. 

Flowering Plum (Prunus Pissardi veitchi) — 
makes a small tree with large double pink blos- 
soms and bronze-colored foliage which turns 
green in late summer. 

Pussy Willow—the French variety—is good for 
single specimens or for a tall screen or back- 
ground planting. Branches of these with inch-long 
silver-pink catkins sell well during winter months 
in florists’ shops. 

Tamarix—variety Summer Glow—has lacy, blues, 
green foliage and wine-red flowers, is especially 
tolerant to salt air and wind. 

Viburnum opulus xanthocarpum (Apricot-fruited 
cranberry bush)—is said to be hardy as an oak. 
Its heavily-fruited branches are very decorative, 
either on the bush or in arrangements. 
Lilac—especially the hybrids, with their fine big 
flower trusses. 

Weigela—particularly Bristol Ruby, a fine red, 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


lively orange in color. 





Zinnia TANGERINE, one of the cut-and- 
come-again group, has flowers 112 to 
2¥2 inches across, bushy plants 18 to 
24 inches high. Tangerine is bright, 


Petunia, FIRE CHIEF, a dwarf red, is the first Gold 
Medal winner for twelve years in the All-America 
Selections contest. It is the only flower recommended 
by them for 1950 introduction.—Photo by Bodger Seeds, Ltd. 


and Fairy, a new pink-flowering one. 

From my own experience I would urge you 
to get the best variety you can afford. It may 
cost a little more in the beginning but it takes 
no more room and upkeep than the common 
kinds, and when it blooms it is its own reward. 


Roses 


I cannot leave the shrubs without mention- 
ing the rose—so many wonderful ones are be- 
ing developed. Peace, introduced a few years 
ago, is outstandingly (Continued on Page 27) 


Sweet Pea CHEERS has delicately beau- 
tiful lush pink flowers. Although sweet 
peas are not rated in the “easy” class, 
many farm people are very successful 
with them. —Photos by W. Atlee Burpee 
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... Means Cheap Feed” 


Every Ton of Feed Produced on the Farm is One Less Ton to Buy. 


HERE never was a year when a careful 

job of crop planning and production was 
more important than it is in 1950. Every 
additional bushel of grain or bale of hay pro- 
duced on the farm cuts down the need for 
purchased feeds. 


Quality Seed for Better Crops. Seed is 
only one of a number of requirements necessary 
to produce a good crop. However, it is an 
important factor, for to a great extent, the 





This is the year to buy seed early. 


‘Seed markets have been strong, supplies of 
certain varieties are limited and the de- 
mand is high. If you are planning to grow 
a large amount of your dairy feed, it will 
be just plain good business to get your seed 
supply early. You will be protecting yourself 
in two ways: 


1. You will have on hand the amount 
and variety you want when you want it. 


2. You will avoid any further price in- 
creases that may come later in the season. 

















quality of the seed purchased determines the 
crop yield. When based on results obtained, 
high quality seed is always the cheapest to use. 


The cash outlay for good seed required to 
produce one ton of mixed hay is 75¢ to $1.00 


depending upon seeding rates. The seed cost 


for one ton of good corn silage is 10¢ to 15¢ 
depending upon yield and seeding rate. 


G.L.F. seed is purchased in the best seed 
producing Northern states and only seed 
adapted to Northeastern farms is offered to 
farmers. All G.L.F. seed is processed in well- 
equipped plants by trained men and every- 
thing possible is done to make sure it will give 
the best results on your farm. 


High Quality—Lower Costs. Low cost 


procurement is possible in G.L.I". because of the © 
wide coverage of seed areas by G.L.F.. seed | 


buyers who know where the best crops are 
located and buy crops from year to year in 
large quantities. The economical system set 
up by farmers to handle feed in G.L.F. is also 
used to handle seed which eliminates the 
need for a special. retail seed service. 


® 


This procurement and distribution system, 
coupled with thousands of farmers pooling 
their seed orders through G.L.F., results in 
the lowest price possible for quality seed. 


Seed cars have been rolling toward Service 
Agencies all over G.L.F. territory. Check 
with your Agent Buyer or Store Manager 
about your needs today. He knows G.L.F. 
seed and because he makes it his business to 
know local farming conditions, he will be 
able to help you select the right G.L.F. seed 
for your farm. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Ine. 
Terrace Hill, Ithaca,N. Y. 






| 
Good Fertilizer goes hand in hand with 
good seed to produce bigger and better crops. 
G.L.F. fertilizers are manufactured from the 








highest quality materials and formulated in 
accordance with the latest scientific infor- . 
mation available. 









eed... The Standard of Qualit 
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HEN NEW vegetable varie- 
ties appear, one cannot tell 
which ones will survive and 
thrive and which will with- 
er and die under the criti- 

cal appraisal of farmers’ and garden- 

ers’ opinions. And a variety may go 
strong commercially and gain little 
popularity in home gardens. It may be 

good early, and not late. It “may be a 

wonder in favorable seasons but a dud 

when heat and drouth strike. So new 
offerings must be tried out for your 
purposes and where you are. 





Snap Beans 

We have two new bush green snap 
beans (can you tell me the proper or- 
der for those four words?). Both are 
far ahead of Bountiful and Tender- 
green for yield. One of them, Topcrop, 
an All-America Selection, bred by Zau- 
meyer of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is round-podded, longer 
than Tendergreen, and tops for quality. 
The other is Contender, developed by 
the late B. L. Wade and his associates, 
also of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It is long podded, not 
quite round, handsome but not as free 
of fibre as Topcrop. It seems to stand 
unfavorable conditions better than 
most varieties. Both of these carry a 
very important character—resistance 


to common bean mosaic and to the - 


“greasy pod” type of virus. 

Topcrop is very similar to Rival, 
which came out last year. All three are 
well worth trying, comparing these two 
with Tendergreen and comparing Con- 
tender with Black Valentine. — 


Sweet Corn 


Few gardeners have much to say 
against the table quality of Golden 
Cross sweet corn, but some growers 
have turned to varieties such as Lin- 
coln and Lee because they stand heat 
and drouth better and produce some- 
what larger and more handsome ears, 
even though the quality is somewhat 
inferior. Now. comes Jochief, all the 
way from E. S. Haber of Iowa State, 
bringing a heavy yield, few suckers, 
resistance to wind, heat and drouth, 
plus narrow deep kernels. It is of high 
quality, though it is hardly up to Gold- 
en Cross. These advantages come along 
With large 14-18 rowed ears, though tip 
filling was a bit imperfect with us. 

Another sweet corn in the main crop 
group is Normandie, with attractive 
deep-kerneled ears, a little more slen- 
der than Golden Cross and of good 
quality. It is presume to pass good 
edible stage more slowly than Golden 
Cross. 


Golden Crown is an improved Golden 


weye 


ve shot men for less than this!” 





New Vegetables 
» Worth Trying 


By Pad Work 


Cross which we saw but did not have 
in our trial. 

W. H. Lachman -of Massachusetts 
State has brought out two new sweet 
corns that'look good. Gold Mine is as 
early as any, not very strong in plant 
but the quality is definitely better than 
most earlies. Not yet catalogued, a 
little seed is available for trial. The 
other is Golden Jewel, early as Mar- 
cross and as good as Carmel Cross. It 
has been bred for high seedling vigor, 
favoring good come-up when soil is cold 
and wet. Seed of this is on the market. 


The Burpeeana pea is worth trying 
in the home garden. Maturing with 
Thomas Laxton, and with a shorter and 
denser vine, we thought the peas were 
of rather exceptional quality for fresh 
use and freezing. Pods are a bit small 
but, well packed. A large percentage of 
doubles makes for heavy yield. 


Early Wonder is a new tomato of 
Victor-Bounty type and maturity but 
with heavier foliage to protect from 
sun-scald. ‘ 

Watermelons are coming. New Hamp- 
shire Midget gives us some much-need- 
ed improvement over White Mountain 
and it has been harvested in 70 days 
from seed. Don’t let it get too ripe be- 
fore you pick it. It is smaller than 
Honey Cream, red fleshed, and tender- 
rinded. 

We did not have Northland in our 
trial but we saw it and tasted it and 
we want to grow it again. It looks 
about like Honey Cream but is red- 
fleshed and is a true hybrid of high 
quality. 

Other things to try are: 


Wisconsin Golden Acre and Wiscon- 
sin Copenhagen cabbage, especially if 
fusarium or yellows is troublesome. 

Yorkstate Pickling cucumber, where 
mosaic is a problem. 


Lakeland tomato, in the Stokesdale 
class but with better foliage to protect 
the fruit. 


N. H. 51 lima bean for northern cli- 
mate. 


As always, we do not advise sudden 
changes in varieties. Try them out 
first. Your County Agricultural Agent 
has a list of sources if you live in New 
York, or you may write to American 
Agriculturist. Cornell Extension Bulle- 
tin 782, “Newer Varieties of Vegetables 
for 1950,” is just out and gives more 
details. 

— A.A. — 


TO GROW QUALITY 
LETTUCE 


EK. J. Fleming of Andalusia, Pa., who 
grows about 5 acres of lettuce each 
year, says that his soil is always pre- 
pared in the fall. Refuse from the pre- 
vious crop, which may have been cel- 
ery or beets, is disked in, leaving the 
soil coarse. This rots down during the 
winter months. A topdressing of rot- 
ted manure is put on with a spreader 
while the ground is still frozen. 

The seeds are drilled in fairly heavy 
(12 seeds tothe foot) on dry soil 
February 15 to March 20 with a 4-row 
seeder 18 inches apart (4 rows to the 
bed). 800 pounds of 4-12-8 fertilizer are 
drilled in early on top of the manure 
mulch before the seeds come up. The 
plants are hand hoed and thinned 16 
inches apart in the row. The plots are 
cultivated as needed with 6-inch Texas 
sweeps. 


‘ — AA. — 
Green lima beans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, and green peas are the fresh 


vegetables highest in calories. 


Bai Ley 








SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’’, 








NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Promet 
shipment. Write for parts tist. FISK, ALDEN Cu., 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write fer price list and samples 


ATWOOD’'S 2 Ce = 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


(128) 4 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


YOU CAN EAT THE BEST 


ARMERS can be the best fed folks in America, 

but it takes some planning and doing, and now 
is the time to start. ‘ 

Consider first the ‘possibility of growing small 
fruits. For years I have had more of several kinds 
of berries than we can use, and they have required 
comparatively little work. If you want to go a little 
further, most farms will Srow the small tree fruits. 
But there’s no use planting the trees unless-you are 
resolved to give them good care, and that includes 
adequate spraying. : 

For many years, also, we have had about every 
variety of vegetable that can be grown in this clim- 
ate, and during the last several years we have these 
vegetables fresh the year round with the use of a 
freezer. In fact, we have two freezers: one large 
and one small. Not even the refrigerator has added 
more to our good living than have these freezers. 
No one can tell me that you can buy stuff out of 
stores just as good and save all the work! It is 
impossible to buy most vegetables as fresh and 
high in quality as they can be grown in a well 
eared for garden. And with a freezer it is possible 
to have meat better than you can get out of most 
markets. Only last night at home I remarked how 
difficult it would be if we had to go back to store 
meat again after living for years on our home- 
grown fat steers, 

Last but not least, farmers can top off their 
home-grown fruit and vegetables with plenty of 
milk and poultry products, which you sell to your- 
self at a wholesale rate instead of paying the retail 
prices for them. A quart of milk a day for every 
member of the family is none too much to keep 
bones and health good. 

Unfortunately, prices of farm products are down, 
but these products are worth just as much to eat 
as when they cost much more. Why not treat your- 
self and your family to the health and happiness 
that comes from.the good eating possible on every 
farm? 


USE OF GASOLINE DOUBLED 


N 1939, farmers of New York State in'‘their cars, 

tractors and other gasoline engines used, in round 
figures, 24 million gallons of gasoline.) In 1949, or 
only 10 years later, they used 50 million gallons, or 
twice as much. Thus rapidly have horses disappeared 
and the farms become almost completely mechan- 
ized. 

Many of us have seen the power on farms change 
from horse power to gasoline, the change from the 
horse and buggy age to the autompbile and tractor 
age. It is interesting to speculate on how many 
living now will live to see the equally tremendous 
changes in our social and economic life which wills 
surely result when we pass from the gasoline age 
to some other kind of power, possibly atomic power. 


GOOD WORK 


HE GOOD WORK of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 

should be better known, appreciated, and sup- 
ported. It is an independent, non-denominational 
organization working closely, without duplication, 
with mission boards of all denominations. It was 
organized in 1930 by a group of laymen and mission 
board executives, led by Dr. John R. Mott, to give 
greater emphasis to the work of rural missions 
throughout the world, and to assist the various 
mission boards in developing this phase of mission- 
ary effort. 

Under the auspices of Agricultural Missions, 
schools and colleges have regular courses for the 
training of new missionaries and to bring fur- 
loughed missionaries up to date with the latest 
information. At Cornell University, for instance, 
two courses are given: a one-year course for 
missionaries preparing for the field or doing post- 
graduate work, and a month’s course for those on 
furlough, given in January of each year. 

To carry on the good work of Agricultural Mis- 
sions a postwar program for strengthening and en- 
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By E. R. Eastman 


larging its services was adopted in 1945, with a 
budget of $250,000 to be raised during the succeed- 
ing five-year period. To date, $215,000 of the bud- 
get has been raised, the money coming from out- 
standing and generous laymen, mission boards, and 
many churches, 

Ask your pastor how you can help. 


FARMERS USING MORE 
FERTILIZER 

HEN I WAS A BOY, a wise old farmer once 

said to me that the combined judgment or 
conclusions of many farmers are the safest guide 
there is. Judging by the increased use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, farmers have concluded that it pays, 
and pays well. 

Last year farmers bought 18 million tons, or about 

24% times more than they were buying annually 
before the war. And not only are they buying ferti- 
lizer in larger quantities but-they are using it much 
more efficiently. Farmers have found that wrong 
application of commercial fertilizer or the wrong 
kinds or amounts for different crops can result in 
huge losses. Therefore, it pays to know all the differ- 
ent methods of applying fertilizer and your various 
soil and crop needs. Then you are reasonably safe in 
using it in large quantities. 
' By the way, are your fertilizer supplies on hand? 
It is wintry as I look out of the window this late 
February morning, but the days are growing rapidly 
longer and before you know it you will be up to 
your neck in. field operations. It pays to ee your 
supplies on hand. 


FUN WITH BEES © 


MPORTANT as is the honey bee’s production of 

200,000,000 pounds of honey annually, few realize 
that the honey bee is even more important because 
of pollination of plants. Not only is the bee necessary 
to the apple producer, but the Department of Agri- 
culture points out that the bee is highly important 
to about fifty other crops. 


Want to have a little fun? Study up about bees 
and. get two or three hives and swarms. Bulletins 
and instructions can be had from most colleges of 
agriculture and from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. » 


WOULD SAVE 862.500 IN ONE 
COUNTY ALONE 


OR several years American Agriculturist has 

been trying to find ways. and means to extend 
the productive life of dairy cows, and among other 
things has secured and printed many letters from 
dairymen describing their long-lived cows and giv- 
ing their reasons why they thought these cows 
lived long and produced well. 


Now along comes my friend, Harry Morse, long- 
time county agent of Tompkins County, New York, 
with figures to show that if the average produc- 
tive life of the cows in Tompkins County could be 
increased just one year, say from five to six years, 
it would save dairymen of this one county $62,500 
a year. If cows could live and produce well one year 
longer, New York farmers could relieve themselves 
of raising and buying 50,000 cows a year. Multiply 
the costs of those replacements in one state by 
those in every state, and you have a stupendous fig- 
ure that shows one of the chief reasons for the high 
costs of milk production. 

Now, there are ways to cut down these ruinous 
replacement costs which we are rapidly learning. 
The chief one is better disease control. We have 
TB under control, and we are getting more and 
more information about the control of Bang’s and 
mastitis. Calfhood vaccination is now an accepted 
practice, and there are programs in most states 
for contr olling mastitis. 

Dairymen ameyease the productive life ° of their 
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stock by raising their own replacements and feeding 
the calves well so that they get a good start. Of 
course, the bulls are an important factor, not only 
for production but for their ability to transmit 
longevity characteristics. And last but by no means 
least is the right kind of a feeding program. You 
may think you are feeding your cows right—and at 
the same time they may be starving for lack of 
some necessary ingredient. 

In short, your best bet for reducing your costs 
of milk production is to increase the length of time 
of highest production of your cows. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 


ROADSIDE STANDS? 


re HALL of our editorial staff says that more 
and more farmers are going to find different ways 
of getting closer to consumers, and that one way to 
do this is to build a good roadside market. I agree, 
but I want to emphasize that word “good”. Too 
many roadside farm stands and the produce they 
contain are unattractive and injure the whole road- 
side stand business. 


But if a farm is situated right-and the stand and 
products are made attractive, I am sure that road- 
side marketing offers many farmers an opportunity 
to increase their farm income. What do you think? 

For the best letter written from actual experience 
in operating a real farmer’s roadside stand, we will 
pay $3.00, with $1 each for any other letters on 
this subject which we can find room to print. Ad- 
dress your letter to American Agriculturist, Depart- 
ment RS, Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
have it im our office not later than April 15. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Ege just been having fun reading The Auto- 

biograph y of Willi Rogers. America lost a great 
humorist when Will met an untimely death some 
years ago in the crash of an airplane. 


I was particularly tickled in reading Will’s speech 
to the annual meeting of corset manufacturers, 
sometime in the 1920’s, in which he said jin part: 


“These Corset Builders are a tremendous aid to 
the Eyesight ... The same problem confronts them 
that does the people that run the Subways in New 
York City. They both have to get so many pounds 
of human flesh into a given radius. The subway 
does it by having strong men push and shove until 
they can just close the door with only the last 
man’s foot out. But the Corset Carpenters arrive 


at the same thing by a series of strings... 


“Now, the Front Lace can be operated by judi- 
ciously holding your breath and with a conserva- 
tive intake on the Diaphragm’ you arrange your- 
self inside this. Then you tie the strings to the door 


‘ knob and slowly back away. When your speed- 


ometer says you have arrived at exactly 36, why, 
haul in your lines and tie off. 


“We have also the Side Lace that is made in case 
you are very fleshy, and need two accomplices to 
help you congregate yourself. You stand in the 
middle and they pull from both sides. This acts 
something in the nature’of a vise. This style has 
been known to operaté so successfully that the vic- 
tims’ buttons have popped off their shoes. 


“Of course, the fear of every fleshy Lady is: the 
broken Corset String. I sat next to a catastrophe 
of this nature once. We didn’t know it at first, the 
deluge seemed so gradual, till finally the Gentleman 


‘on the opposite side of her and myself were gradu- 


ally pushed off our.Chairs. To show you what a 
wonderful thing this Corseting is, that Lady had 
come to the Dinner before the broken string episode 
in a small Roadster. She was delivered home in a 
SUIS or ae 

“Men have gone down in History for shaping the 
destinies of Nations, but I tell you this set of Corset 
Architects shape the Destinies of Women and that 
is a lot more important than some of the shaping 
that has been done on a lot: of Nations ee I could 


: name off hand. 4 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


MELK: The January uniform price of milk to dairymen delivering to the 
ouumeeema New York market was $3.91. Last month it was $4.26 and in Jan- 
uary a year ago it was $4.84. Production of milk shipped to New York was up 
22.4%, due to a record-breaking production and a 10% increase in producers 
shipping to New York. : 


LIVESTOCK: January 1 showed the following increases in U. S. livestock 
es § PONUation, compared to a year earlier: hogs, 6%; beef 
cows, 5%; dairy cows, 1%; chickens, 7% (pullet numbers up 12%; old hens 
down 2%). Sheep were down (2%)—also horses and-mules. 


FARM MORTGAGES: U. S. farm mortgage debt is now at $5,450,- 
Tne ()()(),()()(), 7% above a year ago and 16% above 
the low point on January 1, 1946. 

Farm assets declined during 1949 for the first time since the war began. 
January 1 estimate was reduction of $5,000,000,000 from the peak of $127,- 
000,000,000 on January 1, 1949. Farm real estate price is trending down. If you 
buy farm land now, consider the price carefully and give more attention to 
buying land of. top fertility. Relationship of prices received by farmers to those 
paid by farmers is now below 100, compared to 1910-14. Condition comes be- 
cause the prices farmers received have dropped faster than prices of the things 
farmers buy. However, farmers would be relatively happy if they could be sure 
this situation would get no worse. > 


GRAIN TOO HIGH: In a telegram to U. S. Senators and ‘Congressmen 
Tens §8fPON) New York Jim McConnell, General Manager 
of GLF, demanded “immediate Congressional action to lower grain support 
prices to 75% of parity or to a point that will unlock vast supplies of stored 
grain.” Mr. McConnell said that Northeastern farmers are receiving 20% less 
for milk and 33% less for eggs than a year ago, while corn, held up by 90% 
of parity price supports, had declined only 8%. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS: Stung by “straight-from-the-shoulder’ 


Wms tli of American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion President Allan Kline, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan gives indication 
that he is “after Kline’s scalp.” Gossip indicates belief by Brannan that Farm 
Bureau members will not back Kline’s fight against the Brannan Plan, and that 
Grange members will not back National Master Goss. It will be too bad for 
agriculture if Brannan is right. Never has there been a time when unity among 
farm organizations was so important. 


POTATOES: 


The potato support price for 1950 (National average) has 
been set at $1.01 a bushel, which is 60% of parity. Apparent 
necessity of dumping potatoes now owned by the government is making head- 
lines and will continue to do so. Speaking plainly, setting of supports in previous 
years at levels that encouraged production above demand has given tremendous 
black eye to all agriculture. Next year, spotlight will be turned on wheat. Pres- 
ent prediction for 1950 crop and close estimates of all types of demand indi- 
cate that carryover into the 1951 market season will be 100 million bushels 
bigger than carryover into the 1950 market season. 


POULTRY: While present egg price situation is very discouraging to 
ee §POUltymen, there are signs that there will be marked im- 
provement next fall. This indicates wisdom of buying the normal number of 
baby chicks and cutting corners, if necessary, by selling old hens._—H. L. Cosline 


SUPPLIES: We have mentioned before, and we do so again for emphasis, 
ms that there will be shortages and delays later in the spring if 
you wait to buy fertilizer and seeds, particularly grass and-clover seed. Get your 
grass and clover seed now! 


MECHANIZATION: 





Back in 1850 the average power to run a farm 
came from these sources: man’s muscle, 15%; 
farm animals, 79%; machines, 6%. Now man contributes 4%; farm animals, 
4%; machines, 92%. 





yay ee ee a Oe ee an: aie 
— tizhe Song of the Lazy Farmer. —, 
; f KY y. as queer as it can be, just read your 
daily paper thru and see the crazy 
things folks do. Seems ev’ryone is 
worrying for fear some new and awful 
thing, like atom bomb or dread dis- 
ease, will kill them sooner than they 
please. And still, if what I read is so, 
them folks are rushing to and fro 
a-meetin’ death in accidents because 
they do not drive with sense; or else 
they take a slug of pills to cure imagi- 
nary ills, then slam around the whole 
durn night and wonder why they don’t 
feel right. 

Why should we do things in a rush, 
with sweaty brow and face that’s 
flush? It seems to me the world’s ber- 
serk, the way most people like to work 
and stew and fret until they’re sick, no 
wonder uleers are so thick. There’s 
nothin’ ails the world today that can’t 
be treated best my way, if ev’ryone 
would just slow down and not go run- 
nin’ off to town or get up at the crack 
and brawn. I never heard of any war 
that started at a kitchen door between two fellers full of pie who only want 
soft spots to lie. 
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Vegetable Planters 
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IRON AGE 


and Transplanters 


with exclusive BAWD-WAY 





_assure you BUGGER VIELOS 





with RONAGE Vegetable Planter 


Large and small growers of beans, corn, 
peas, cotton and other crops all agree— 
Farquhar Iron Age Vegetable Planters 
give them better stands, bigger yields 
than any other planter they ever used. 
“TI planted 325 acres of beans, cucumbers 
and cantaloupes with my Iron Age Vege- 
table Planter ... have sturdier plants 


... get greater yields ... with less wasted 
fertilizer!’’ says one enthusiastic grower. 
There’s good reason for this money-mak- 


ing Iron Age performance... it’s exclu- 
sive Band-Way, the scientific method of 
culture that makes up'the bed, places the 
fertilizer at the exact point where.it does 
most good, plants and covers the seed in 
one quick, accurate operation! Band- 
Way planting stops fertilizer injury, 
leaching, fixation, burning . . . uses Jess 
fertilizer more effectively! Iron Age feed 
and placement mechanism assures more 
accurate planting, too! 









Ton 
sTANDS 





with RON AGE 
Transplanter 


Iron Age Transplanters, also with exclu- 
sive Band-Way, apply water and fertil- 
izer in one operation at the time young 
plants are set. Plant food is scientifically 
placed at exactly the right distance and 
quantity to bringtach plant toa healthy, 
productive maturity! 
















[RON AGE Row 
Crop Sprayer 


Complete line of Iron Age High Pressure 
Sprayers for every row crop application 
insures complete penetration, maximum 
coverage, lower spraying costs. Famous 
Iron Age Pump maintains high pressures, 
gives dependable, economical service sea- 
son after season without breakdowns. 


Farquhar IRON AGE Equipment Distributed by 
John Bacon Co., Gasport, N. Y. 
Loegler & Ladd, 104-106 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE 


t INFORMATION 
: te B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 

‘ Farm Equipment Div., 1928-M Duke St., York, Pa, 

: | Please send me complete information on 


| ( ) Iron Age Vegetable Planters, 
t ( )}Tron Age Transplanters, 






( ) tron Age Sprayers. 
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MANURE SPREADERS + JUICE PRESSES 
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PLANT AND SPRAY THE IRON AGE WAY Fos Of oS ve State 
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NEW HYDRAULIC CONTROL 
FOR ALL CASE TRACTORS 


|, Saves Time 
in Spring Work | 





so ares 
DISKING on oe | Py 


‘Non-stop disking is easier than 
ever with hydraulic control. Full 
speed or standing still, a toych of 
a little lever angles, straightens 
or adjusts the gangs. The new 
Case “RH” Soil Conservation 
harrow, shown with 2-plow “SC” 
tractor, “follows” better on con- 
tour curves. 







New Eagle Hitch with new hy- 
draulic control on the low-cost 
Case “VAC” tractor hooks up to 
“Jatch-on” mounted plow in one 
minute, from tractor seat. There 
are also two-way moldboard 
plows, disk plows, field tillers — 
all built for “latch-on” hook-up 
with Eagle Hitch. 


New Low-wheel grain drills, 
as shown with 3-plow “DC” trac- 
tor, are easier to fill. When fitted 
for portable cylinder, they lift, 
lower and adjust working depth 
at a touch of the little lever on 
tractor. Amazingly accurate Seed- 
meter saves seed, brings more 
uniform stands. 


PLANTING... 


New Masterframe for “VAC” 
tractor is stronger, simpler — 
gives hydraulic lift to front- 
mounted planters as well as 
“look-ahead” cultivators. The 
Case line includes planters for - 
every crop system including rear- 
mounted narrow-row planters for 
closely spaced vegetable crops. 


@ See for yourself how simple, 
how strong, how sure-acting a 
hydraulic control can be. Drop 
in at your Case dealer’s — try 
your hand at raising, lowering 
and setting implements with a 
touch of the one little lever. See 
how much more hydraulic con- 
trol means with the extra speed 
and convenience of a Case tractor. 
And remenrber—there are twenty 
models of Case tractors in four 
sizes. Among them is exactly the 
size and type that fits your farm- 
ing. Get latest information — 
use the coupon, today. 
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Fifty Years Have Brought 
Changes in Apple Growing 


By E. STUART HUBBARD 


President, New York State Horticultural Society 


S I LOOK back over fifty years 

A of pruning, it is interesting to 

note how our methods and plans 

of pruning have adjusted them- 
selves to the varying conditions of 
equipment, insects, labor, type of fruit 
in demand, and fertility. 

At the turn of the century, the sky 
was the limit for the height of apple 
trees. There was little or no spraying 
done. By standing on the tank on a 
hand pump wagon outfit and balancing 
a twelve foot pole on one’s palm, the 
fine mist from two Vermont nozzles 
could be floated into the top of a thirty- 
foot tree fairly well. 


Then came San Jose Scale, requiring 
complete covering of all the bark of 
all the twigs with spray drifted 
through the tree by opposite winds at 
dormant time. Ease and speed in cov- 
ering demanded that trees be lowered 
to not over twenty-five feet. Pruning 
then consisted of keeping the up-grow- 
ing leaders cut to the desired level and 
removing broken and dead -branches 
and those that were so shaded as to 
have little vigor. 


Nitrogen was supplied by absolutely 
clean tillage, burning up the humus ac- 
cumulation of years of animal husban- 
dry and of the cover crops sown in 
June. Branches were allowed to droop 
to the ground. Insects were few. Cur- 
culio and maggot were kept down by 
clean tillage and picking up cider ap- 
ples, later by one arsenic spray; and 
codling moth was controlled satisfac- 
torily by one calyx spray. Most varie- 
ties were immune to scab on good 
elevations and exposures. 


More Problems 


Then came McIntosh with its great- 
er scab problem and a consumer de- 
mand for more perfect, better-colored 
eating apples. Codling moth grew re- 
sistant to arsenate of lead. With soil 
depletion came the use of nitrates and 
mass attacks of aphids, red bugs and 
leaf hoppers. Spraying several times 
during the season from inside the trees 
as well as outside, made possible by 
power rigs and the new spray guns, 





. required removal of lowest branches 


and the highest tops and thinning out 
thick interfering branches. An unbrok- 
en umbrella of outside bearing wood 
in sunlight was desired, as fruit was 
covered with spray by both outside and 
inside applications. 


The use of efficient miticides and dor- 
mant aphid sprays and a change to 


sod, mulch and manure have simplified 
the control of sucking insects, while 
more powerful pumps or wind blown 
sprays have made possible driving the 
spray through the tree so as to cover 
all leaf and fruit surfaces if there are 
openings in the umbrella covering of 
the leaf surface. 


Lower Trees 


The pruner now seeks to limit the 
height of the tree to not over twenty- 
two feet, both to permit spray cover- 
ing from the passing blast and for easy 
picking with shorter ladders by the 
novices who must pick our trees. He 
removes the small branches that have 
borne and droop from the underside of 
the limbs, also the drooping ends of 
the limbs so that the spray blast can 
drive horizontally and diagonally up- 
ward to the far side of the tree and up 
through the top. 


The dominant up-growing leaders on 
the top of the tree or on top of the 
limbs are removed, leaving branches 
which incline outwards and can bend 
with fruit. Cross branches that may 
interfere with ladder setting or the 
passage of light and spray are removed. 
The upper shoulders of the trees that 
may Shade the lower branches of ad- 
jacent trees are kept down. Where 
trees have reached full size for the 
ground occupied, it is realized that 
pruning may restrict the dimensions of 
the tree and its leaf surface to the 
available sunlight and root space. 


A Job for An Expert 


And so we strive to have our apples 
grow in sunlight on strong new wood, 
on branches kept short enough so that 
less propping is needed, with ends that 
do not droop so as to close the open- 
ings through which the later sprays 
must pass. We must keep the trees 
low to permit the use of short ladders, 
and branched to permit setting ladders 
between long branches which cannot 
be permitted to droop into grass: or 
weeds for easy passage of two spotted 
mites or to prevent spray covering for 
red banded leaf roller. 


Pruning by ideal charted systems re- 
gardless of the changing factors of 
type of fruit desired, available labor 
and equipment and the pests we must 
control is impractical. One must truly 
be a horticulturist if he is able to inte- 
grate successfully all the changing fac- 
tors which affect the production of 
perfect fruit. 





This is the old Sutten homestead near Windham, Greene County, New York. Mr. 

Claude Sutton represents the third generation to live on the farm which he werks 

with the help of « daughter, a grandson and another daughter who keeps house. 

Recently, Mr. Sutton, on his 72nd birthday, had a@ picture taken with eleven of his 
fourteen grandchildren, all of whom live on farms. 








miracle of 
changing soil and 
water, sunlight and air 
into a living, growing plant. Let my roots reach 
into the good earth to gather calcium, phosphorus, 
other minerals and nutrients. Let me store these 
growth elements in my leaves and stalks. Thus I 
become the source and supply of food for livestock. 
When eaten by grazing animals I become bone and 
flesh, hide and wool. I become meat and milk, 
man’s finest protein foods .. . foods that develop 
the body and mind of man . . . that contribute 
greatly to the energy, initiative and wealth of 
America. Let me work on the 779 million acres 
of America’s grassland . . . much of it land that 
can produce little else of food value. 


In the expansion of our livestock-grass econ- 
omy lies a hope for an adequate meat diet for 
our growing population. Through meat animals 
you can utilize grass and roughages to create 
quality protein foods for human use... and 
80 per cent of the growth elements in grass that 
is grazed is returned to the soil as manure. Grass 
also works to increase food production in other 
ways. It protects our productive topsoil from 
wind and water erosion. . . holds moisture in 
the soil . . . helps restore and maintain organic 
matter. Grass works to keep America fertile. 


To increase the amount of grass and numbers 
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‘of livestock is a problem. But it can be done. 


More and more livestock producers are finding 
that it pays ‘to pay attention to their grass. 
There are farmers and ranchers who are pro- 
ducing 400 to 600 pounds of beef per acre on 
good grass alone. Hog raisers are finding that 
good alfalfa or rye pasture is worth $50 an acre, 
and more, in other feeds saved. The same with 
sheepmen. Dairy farmers find that grass can be 
worth up to $169 an acre to them. It is roughly 
estimated that the value of the grass that goes 
into the production of meat and dairy products 
is close to $5 billion a year. County agents, ex- 
periment stations, conservationists and colleges 
are doing great work in improving grasses and 
grass management practices. They can help you 
make more from your grass, no matter where 
you live. 


Again I say—I am the grass, let me work.. But 
give me a helping hand. Let me grow in place of 
worthless weeds and brush . . . on land that never 
should be cropped. Put me back on land that never 
should have seen the plow. Give me lime, fertilizer, 
water and care, and I will work hard for you. 
Let me work for you as your humble but mighty 
friend. 





“The Meat Team’’ 


Nation-wide meat packers make it possible for all 
kinds of meats to be available at "most any point 
in the United States. Every housewife in almost 
every city, town and village in the nation can buy 
the kind of meat she wants whenever she wants it. 

So, from the retailer who sells meat to the con- 
sumer, all the way along the line to the hands who 
round up the cattle, every task of the livestock and 
meat-packing industry is geared to move meat 
quickly, efficiently and continuously over its aver- 
age travel of more than a thousand miles. 

So long as the United States is a country of such 
vast distances, large meat-packing concerns will be 
needed to do the job of bringing producers of live- 
stock and consumers of meat together. 

So that livestock can always be marketed—so 
that people everywhere can get the kind of meat 
they want, when they want it—the men and women 
in the livestock-meat industry work to feed our 
nation well. 


Martha Logans Recipe fer 
HAM SCRAPPLE 
(Yield: 6 servings) 


2 cups ground smoked ham 
1 cup corn meal 

1 tablespoon sugar 
Y2 teaspoon salt- | 


2 cups boiling water 
Ya cup milk 

12 tsp. prepared mustard 
Shortening or ham drippings 
Mix together corn meal, sugar, and salt. Add slowly fo boiling 
water and milk. Cook slowly in heavy pan, stirring occasionally, 
about 20 minutes. Add ham and mustard and mix well. Pack 
into loaf pan. Chill. When cold and firm, slice in 1-inch slices. 
Fry slices in quick-mix-type shortening or drippings until brown 
on each side. 


AA OUR CITY COUSINA ROO 
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At our local livestock sale 
= City Cousin turned quite pale 
Because, you see, he scratched his ear 
And right then—he owned a steer! 
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_ TREATED SEED OATS ARE 
_ . POISONOUS TO HOGS 


by E. F. Ferrin 


University of Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Surplus seed grains which have 
— been treated with a fungicide may 
ee Bs be a dangerous feed for livestock. 
Oats treated with Ceresan M. were fed to grow- 
ing pigs at the Minnesota Experiment Station. 
Pigs were fed only treated oats and water. The 
grain was not palatable and the amount of oats 
eaten for a week or 10 days was less than that of 
untreated oats consumed by similar pigs. After 10 
days of feeding, the pigs ate little of the treated 
oats, lost weight, and from 15 to 20 days after the 
start of feeding, became sick. The first symptom 
was a weak and unsteady gait followed by scouring 
and vomiting. Some of-the pigs seemed to become 
dizzy and turned circles in the pens. They usually 
became blind and paralyzed before dying. All of the 
pigs fed treated oats died except two, which were 
kept on this feed only 10 days. The deaths from 
mercury poisoning occurred at from 25 to 31 days 
after starting to feed the treated oats. 

To see if it is worth while to try to salvage treated 
seed oats, they were mixed with good feeds at the 
rate of 15% in one case and 30% in another. The 
pigs did not show symptoms of poisoning. But they 
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gained weight so slowly, and required so much feed, , 


that it was an expensive method of feeding. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 1: Never force pigs to eat 
such grain. It is cheaper to burn it. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 2: Always inform a pro- 


spective buyer of seed grain if it has been treated with 
a fungicide. 


Quote of the Month 


“A nation with a growing population and the task 
of selling its philosophy of free enterprise to the 
rest of the world cannot afford to eat at the ex- 
pense of its soil. Mere soil conservation is not 
enough for America. We must actually increase the 
productivity of our land.” 

H. E. Babcock 





Soda Bill Sez: 
I'd rather make a living on my own hook, 
than hook the taxpayers. for my living. 
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BIG does not 
mean BAD 


It takes a big ship to carry a 
big cargo. It takes a big loco- 
motive to pull a heavy train. 
It takes a big industry like 
yours and mine to do the big 
job of feeding America and a 
lot of the rest of the world. It takes big com- 
panies as well as little ones to keep that industry 
operating efficiently. 

I firmly believe that the nation needs nation- 
wide meat packers, such as Swift & Company. 
The continuous research and education, and the 
complete utilization of by-products, which our 
size makes possible, are valuable services to the 
nation and its people. We help to bring the ad- 
vantage of a nation-wide demand to livestock 
producers. We help to provide consumers every- 
where with the kinds of meat they want. 

Our industry is highly competitive. There are 
4,000 meat packers, and over 14,000 other com- 
mercial slaughterers of livestock. We must buy 
our animals in competition with all those other 
buyers. In the face of this competition, the only 
way we can stay in business is by efficient oper- 
ation. We must keep our costs down. This effi- 
cient operation and economy of mass production 
lets more people eat more meat oftener. 


I am sure that American agriculture, of which 
we are a part, can meet the needs of our growing 
population which wants and should have im- 
proved diets. 


But we shall meet these demands only if we 
continue to nurture and encourage enterprise, 
ambition, and success. Only if we have the faith 
and courage to work and fight to create our own 
success. Let us, then, be careful not to confuse 
the issues. Let us condemn and eradicate evil 
practices wherever we find them, whether in big 
industries or small. But let us, and all Ameri- 
cans, realize the danger before we attack enter- 
prise and success—lest we destroy not only the 
industry and civilization we have created, but 
also the hope and the heritage of our world for 
generations to come. 



























































*** The above message is from the speech of our 
President, Mr. John Holmes, before the American 
National Live Stock Association at Miami. I 
have quoted it here because I believe that it will be 
interesting and encouraging to the millions of live- 
stock producers who were not able to be at the con- 


vention. 
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Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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Sez Zeke: ‘With my new tractor, hard work is no strain...» 


I got if with money BLENN made on my grain.” 
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New Process 


Blenn 
Swift’s 
Specialized Crop Maker 


c= a eee 


Sure enough, Zeke, you need 
high-yielding, money-making 
crops to buy all the equipment 
a modern farmer needs. And 
there’s one sure way of growing 
more corn or other grains per 
acre, at less cost per bushel. 
Use New Process BLENN, 
Swift’s specialized crop maker. 


. What do we mean by “New 
Process’’? Just this: we are al- 
ways looking for ways to make 
Swift’s Plant Foods better. 
After years of research and 
testing we have perfected an 
exclusive method of manufac- 
ture. BLENN now gets com- 
plete mechanical mixing fol- 
lowed by complete chemical 
processing. 

What does that do? It makes 
BLENN, like all Swift’s Plant 
Foods, uniform in four impor- 
tant ways: 1) uniform blend- 
ing, mixing, curing; 2) uniform 
freedom from caking, lumping, 
bridging; 3) uniform distribu- 
tion through your machines; 
4) uniform feeding of your crop 
throughout the entire growing 
season. ; 


Growers report greatly in- 

“ creased yields of better grading 
corn and other grain where 
BLENN is used. It promotes 
strong root systems, stiff stalks, 
long, well-filled heads or ears, 
and uniform early ripening. 
These add up to bigger yields, 
higher cash returns per acre. 


Tobe sure of your supply, see 
your Authorized Swift Agent 
today and order BLENN, 


Swift’s specialized crop maker. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Buy at et 






A Good Steer 


There was a story in the papers 
recently. It quoted an Illinois 
farmer as saying: ‘‘To get 
enough feed from the average 
unfertilized pasture, a cow 
should have an 18-inch mouth, 
a set of roller skates, and a graz- 
ing speed of 15 miles an heur.”’ 


Maybe that’s right. But we 
think you’d do better to spread 
a little BLENN on the pasture. 
You'll get more and better qual- 
ity grass— more milk and meat 
pounds, too. 


BLENN is made to give grow- 
‘ing crops the needed balance of 
growth elements all through the 
season. 
















ree ore 

Most of us like to “‘top”? the 
other man’s story. We wonder 
if you can top the results from 
using BLENN reported by 
this grain grower... 


“In 15 years of farming I have 
used many plant foods. Last year 
I found the answer to my plant 
food ‘wants’...Swift’s BLENN 
increased my yields by 10% per 
acre. Such an increase is high, as 
I have always followed good cul- 
tural practices. It’s proof to me 
that BLENN isa superior plant 
food for grain.” 

Leon Hill, Sandy Lake, Pa. 


* oe * 


FREE! We have a 16-page 
booklet about BLENN. It is 
interesting reading and _ profit- 
able. We will be glad to send 
your copy along anytime you 
ask for it. Just write to Plant 
Food Division, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, ice 
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Fertilizing Pastures 
and Haytields 
By George Series | 


OWS FEED every day—in fact, 

C must be fed every day to main- 

ce tain a decent level of milk 

production. Plants also feed 

every day when they are in the grow- 

ing stage, and when their food supply 

runs out they quit producing the same 
as cows quit milking. 

The cow must be fed a diet of water, 
carbohydrates, protein, minerals and 
certain vitamins. Plants need water, 
nitrogen, minerals and carbon dioxide. 
Plants manufacture their own carbo- 
hydrate requirements from carbon di- 
oxide and water if the other things 
needed are also present. Plants also 
synthesize their own protein from the 
carbohydrates present in the plant and 
nitrogen absorbed from the soil. Al- 
though plants do not absorb nitrogen 
directly from the air, many leguminous 
plants do obtain a large part of their 
nitrogen indirectly from ~ the. air 
through the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
that live in the nodules on their roots. 

Feeding plants is not a great deal 
different from feeding livestock, if we 
think of the soil as the roughage sup- 
ply and fertilizer plus manure as the 
grain ration. Certain crops will require 
a somewhat different ration (fertilizer). 
than others, and the same is true for 
different kinds of livestock. The basic 
feed for cows is roughage (hay, silage, 
pasture). Good roughage may contain 
almost .all of everything that an aver- 
age cow needs, though it is seldom wise 
to feed a very high-producing cow on 
roughage alone for any length of ,time. 
Poor roughage, on the other hand, is 
deficient in most of the essential nutri- 
tive factors and, in fact, may be defi- 
cient in everything. 


How Soils Vary 


Soils vary in the same manner as 
roughage: On some of our best North- 
eastern soils a light fertilizer and lime 
diet is all that is needed to. produce 
good average yields of hay and pas- 
ture, but for top yields heavier feeding 
is required. Many soils, however, as 
suppliers of the essential elements for 
plant growth, are not much better than 
oat straw is as a roughage for dairy 
cows. When you feed poor roughage 
to cows, you must feed a good dairy 
ration very liberally to maintain pro- 
duction. The same is true with many of 
our soils; you must fertilize them heav- 
ily to obtain good yields of high qual- 
ity roughage. They just do not have the 
inherent ability to supply adequate 


‘vide this service. 


quantities of the essential plant nutri- 
ents. Most of these soils do respond 
well to applications of lime and ferti- 
lizer, providing they are reasonably 
well drained and have sufficient depth 
to provide an adequate reservoir for 
water and plant nutrients. 


The major deficiencies of Northeast- 
err soils in the order of importance 
may be ranked as follows: nitrogen, 
lime, phosphorus and potash. But if we 
rank them in the order of their need in 
an. economical fertilization program for 
hay and pasture crops, we arrive at the 
following order: lime, phosphorus, pot- 
ash and nitrogen. These rankings are 
general and do not fit every field. For 
instance, we have some soils that do 
not need lime; also, there are soils to- 
day where potash is a more limiting 
factor than phosphorus. There are situ- 
ations, too, where some of the minor 
elements— particularly boron — should 
be included. 

Some will question listing nitrogen 
first as a soil deficiency and listing it 
last in a fertilization program for hay 
and pasture. It is not listed last to con- 
vey the idea that it should usually be 
dispensed with, but to emphasize the 
well-established fact that if the lime, 
phosphorus and potash needs are taken 
care of so that the more desirable hay 
and pasture legumes may be grown and 
the manure returned to the land, a 
large part of the nitrogen needs are au- 
tomatically taken care of. There are 
plenty of places on the average dairy 
farm where nitrogen can be used with 
profit, however. 


Know Your Soil and Crops 

In planning a fertilization program 
for hay and pasture land on a dairy 
farm, there are two requirements: first, 
know your soil; second, know your 
crops. 

Does your soil need lime? This and 
the amount that might be needed can 
be determined quite accurately and 
cheaply by a soil test. County agricul- 
tural agents generally are glad to pro- 
Next, what about 
potash? Soils differ quite markedly in 
their ability to supply this element. The 
appearance of last year’s clover or al- 
falfa crop is a good guide. A potash 


Shortage of any magnitude leaves de- 


finite clues. These clues are numerous 
small white dots around the margins of 
the leaves. Whenever afflicted plants 
can be easily spotted, it is a safe bet 
(Continued on Page 13) 


FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HAY AND PASTURE 














New Jersey New York Penna. Vermont 

New hay and pas- 300lbs. of 0-20-20 350 lbs. of 6-12-6 250 lbs. of 600 Ibs. of 

ture seedings with in addition to or 300 Ibs. of 0O-20-0 or 250 0-20-20 or 500 

small grain usual small grain 0-20-20 Ibs. of 0-20-20 or Ibs. of 5-15-15 

fertilizer 300 Ibs. of 4-12-8 

New hay and pas- 500 lbs. to 1000 300 lbs. of 400 The, of 600 Ibs. of 

ture seedings clear Ibs. of 5-10-10 0-20-20 0-20-20 or 500 0-20-20 or 500 
Ibs. of 4-12-8 Ibs. of 5-15-15 
400 Ibs. of 

Top dressing es- 400 lbs. to 500 Superphosphated 0-20-20 or 600 Ibs. of 

tablished stands Ibs. of 0-19-19 manure or 150 0-19-19 plus bo- 0-20-20 

alfalfa, ladino clo- plus borax* Ibs. of 0-20-20 rax* .or Super- 

ver, etc., over 50% : . phosphated man- 

legumes ure 

Top dressing es- Superphosphated 

tablished stands 500 lbs. to 800 manure or 200 600 Ibs. of 

alfalfa, ladino clo- Ibs. of 5-10-10 Ibs. to 300 lbs. of 5-10-10 


ver, etc., less than 


10-10-10 


=: a 





50% legumes 


Permanent Blue- 
grass pasture — 500 lbs. to 800 manure 
improvement and Ibs. of 5-10-10 


maintenance 








Ibs. of 0-20-20 


Superphosphated Superphosphated 


440 600 Ibs. of 
5-10-10 


or 150 manure or 
Ibs. of 0-20-20 














Permanent Blue- 

grass pasture — 300° lbs. of 300 Ibs. to 400 

stimulation of ear- 500 Ibs. ef 7-7-7 10-10-10 or 190 Ibs. of 10-10-10 400 Ibs. ef 
ly growth and for lbs. of ammoni- or 100 Ibs. of 10-10-10 
top dressing tim- um nitrate ammonium ni- 

othy trate 








to be deficient. 


* Use 0-19-19 plus borax or another analysis of the same ratio where boron is suspected - 


\ 




















INH ath 
GROWTH 


proved by 101 million chicks on 


PURINA STARTENA CHECKER-ETTS 


Last year poultrymen raising 
101 million chicks placed a 
tremendous stamp of approval 
on a-sensational new starting 
feed — PURINA STARTENA 
CHECKER-ETTS. Thousands 
of repofts quote these improved 
results —even over Startena 
mash of former years: 

oee by far the fastest growth 

lever had” 


-“unusually high livability” 


.-“chicks liked them better” 
--.‘less waste from feeders” 


Yes, results were so good that 
one out of every 10 production 
chicks in all U. S. and Canada 
were fed on Checker-Etts. Your 
chicks, too, can benefit from the 
extra-fast start Checker-Etts 
give. Be sure to order some — 
only 2 pounds per chick. And, 
remember, your Purina Dealer 
can also supply you with fop- 
quality chicks. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Buffalo, N. Y. « St. Johnsbury, Vf. ¢ Wilmington, Del. 









Don’t let ‘Cocci’ 


lower your profits 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY announces 


See your Purina Dealer on how to use it 


Agu ew 
SEB eanu a=. 








‘In 4 weeks. | lost only 
42 chicks of 1,552 started — 
97.2% livability. 
Average weight was over I lb.” 


— HAROLD LEONARD, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



















“Last year my 
2,000 chicks on Checker-Etts 
ate better, grew faster and wasted 
less feed than formerly on mash.” 


— GEO. W. DAVIS, 
CHESTNUT HILL, CONN. 













“Never had finer, 
sturdier chicks. At 5 weeks 
they were 2-3 ounces heavier 
than any | have grown on mash.” 


— HALL BROTHERS, 
ALPINE, N. Y. 





“The chicks | started on 
Checker-Etts last year 

were most economical ever. 
Wasted less feed — grew faster.” 


— BILL SCHULTZ, 
KUTZTOWN, PA. 






* 


FORTIFIED 
WITH A.P.F. 
ae 


PURINA 














Ladder of 


SUCCESS 


[ wish I could illustrate in this column 
the ladder of success. But let’s imagine 
together that we have a ladder and on 
each step of the ladder is a percentage 
of achievement. 


100 per cent—I did 
90 per cent—I will 
80 per cent—I can 


ee ace 


70 per cent—I think I can 
60 per cent—I might 
50 per cent—I think I might 
40 per cent—I could 
30 per cent—I wish I could 
20 per cent—I don’t know how 
10 per cent—I can’t 


A banker friend of mine, H. L. Dunham 
of Phoenix, Arizona, says it takes 80°, 
plus people to operate successfully an 
organization of size and importance. 





I'd like to suggest that each one of 
us draw a line on the above, indicating 
how many steps we think we have taken 
on the ladder. Let’s not fool ourselves. 
The important thing is to know where 
we stand today, and what we are going 
to do about it tomorrow. 


This ladder of success doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean material success. It could 
mean the ladder of successful health- 
building. It could be the ladder of suc- 
cessful education. Or a savings plan 
for our children. Or a program for 
improving our land, or building our 
herds of cattle. 


It could mean a successful program 
for getting along better within our 
family circle; and with our neighbors. 
Or helping our country get along with 
its neighbors. It could mean success 
in overcoming prejudices in little things 
and in big things, and never teaching 
them to young people. 


The real ladder of success is measur- 
ing up to our own capacity, whatever 
that capacity may be. My old camping 
friend, John L. Alexander, always said 
that if you are a pint measure, be a 
full pint measure with a little running 
over. But if you are a quart measure or 
a big gallon measure, then reach that 
capacity of your God-given talents and 
responsibilities. 


My abiding interest is that we boost 
ourselves up another 10o—20—30 per 
cent; especially boosting ourselves up 
past that 80 per cent mark. That’s 
where things begin to happen! 


Daringly, 


“WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON -PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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‘from one crop to another . . . Eliminates all the heavy work... Only 
clean, twine-free feed goes into silo . . . Savings on twine alone fre- 
quently offset the extra investment .. . Model 151D (with engine or 
power take-off) for the average farm .. . Model 181 for farms where 


maximum capacity is needed. 


See your Papec dealer or send us your name for free booklet 
describing all models of Papec Forage Harvesters. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
393 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 





PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS) 


PAPEC Feed Machinery also includes Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers... Crop Blowers 
- + Ensilage Cutters... Hammer Mills... Feed Mixers. . 


FOR CUTS 
FOR CHAPS 
FOR SNAGS 


They’re always occurring ... and quick 
healing is a MUST if steady yield is 
to be maintained. Lanolin-loaded BAG 
BALM is antiseptic-on-contact, spreads 
‘right, stays on. Just right for beneficial 
massage of CAKED BAG. Fine for Sun- 
burn, Windburn. All dealers. 











i 
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FREE COW BOOK—Write today for “Care and 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle’, prepared by 
a leading dairy nutritionist. 





Dairy Association Company, Inc., Lyndonville 50, Vermont 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Finest Silage» 
Lowest Cost 


CET 
METAL 
SILOS 


Produce most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 






Martin Steel Products Corporation 
535 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE liferature on Martin Silos. 


[ 
| 
| Name__ 
[ 
I 
| 





For months, conceptions -on first 
services in members' herds have 


been the highest in history Last 
available 60-90 day non-returns 
showed 76% -- on the average, 
more than 7 of ten cows are con- 
ceiving on first breeding 






NYABC Members, who own and control 
their dairy cattle breeding organizations 
cooperating with their inseminators, 
local directors, headquarters employees, 
extension men plus their support of 
research efforts, have helped make this 
record 

The superior offspring from these con- 
ceptions are a matter of record. For 
details -- in Western Vermont and New 
York State, call your local unit that is 
V4 affiliated with NYABC, or write directly 


ANI to" 
N.. ¥ ork Le. B...... Cy. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 






Box 528 [EY aoe 


RE Wire escls : Eup) 


7 MODELS-—$99 up 


Greatest offer ever madeby 
oldest and largest firm in * 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook... En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-031 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





Western New 
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York Farmers 


Work for Better Markets 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


NEW organization to represent the 

special interests of Western New 
York apple growers is to be set up. Fol- 
lowing tabulation of questionnaires dis- 
tributed at the annual meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, the West- 
ern New York Apple Industry Commit- 


| tee started the ball rolling. 


The questionnaires reportedly re- 
flected the views of about 20 per cent 
of the industry. The committee inter- 
preted them as indicating that growers 
wanted one organization to handle the 
problems of fresh and processed fruit. 
These problems include promoting use 
of apples, fresh and processed; obtain- 
ing better marketing and price infor- 
mation at harvest time; presenting 
growers’ views to government agencies. 
There was some sentiment for bargain- 
ing on price. 

Carl Wooster, Union Hill, is chair- 
man of the industry committee, Mark 


Buckman, Sodus, vice-chairman, C. K. 


Bullock, Ithaca, acting secretary. 

Committees are to draft plans for 
an organization with county units, to 
study possibilities of a state apple ad- 
vertising tax and to explore possibili- 
ties of a cooperative processing plant. 
The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration is to be asked to encourage 
removal of uneconomic trees. 


New Market Authority? 


' After years of discussion, a bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature to 
establish the Western New York Re- 
gional Marketing Authority. Monroe 
County would have 3 representatives on 
the board, Livingston, 2, and Genesee, 
Wyoming, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca and 
Wayne, one each. It is intimated that 
Steuben might be included later. 

The proposed market would be lo- 
cated south of Rochester. The area now 
is served by the Rochester Public Mar- 
ket, operated by the city. The latter is 
reported planning to spend $400,000 in 
the next few years on capital outlays. 
Objections to the Rochester market are 
that it is crowded, difficult of access, 
and does not provide room for expan- 
sion of facilities. Various proposals to 
expand or relocate the market have 
evoked divided sentiment. The current 
bill setting up the authority reflects) the 
ideas of the growers’ committee. 


Would Curb Onion Trading 


The Genesee-Orleans Vegetable 
Growers’ Cooperative Association does 
not believe that trading in northern- 
grown onions on the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange is healthy tor growers. It 
has adopted resolutions saying that re- 
cent speculative moves are ‘‘an evil and 
a menace to the industry.” 


Canner Contracts! 


In view of controversies over canner- 
grower contracts, remarks of M. P. 
Verhulst, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Canners’ Association, at the annual 
canner-growers meeting at the Geneva 
station were listened to attentively. He 
said principal criticism of contracts in 
his state for sweet corn and peas was 
their “lack of mutuality. The contract 
sets forth the canner’s rights and the 
grower’s duties, but does not properly 
set forth the grower’s rights and the 
canner’s duties.” 


Need for Promotion 


The farmer who doubts that adver:, 


tising and promotion of his products 
can be effective has another guess com- 
ing. Some 200 nutrition workers as- 
sembled at Rochester to’hear Dr. Betty 
Lockwood of the Harvard School of 
Public Health and Nutrition. She told 
of a three-year survey of families with 
school children at Newton, Mass. 


One of her points was that children 
of lower income families often have 
better diets than families with more 
money, presumably because the latter 
have the temptation to eat fancier 
foods. She said studies indicated only 
a third of the children were receiving 
adequate amounts of leafy green and 
yellow vegetables; only siightly more 
than half were receiving citrus fruits; 
and a third lacked amounts of milk and 
eggs essential to good diets. 


She said results of the survey to date 
indicated there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for nutritional education to in- 
fluence families to include more of the 
essential foods in their purchases. 

Milk Agency Decade Old 

The Rochester Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Bargaining Agency marked its 
10th anniversary at a dinner with 
Wendell P. Davis, president of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Cooperative 
Association, as’ the principal speaker. 
Oscar G. Smith, Livonia, agency presi- 
dent, was chairman of the event. Toast- 
master was Don J. Wickham, Hector, 
vice-president of the State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Heads Cherry Week 

H. Blaine Pearson of Alton, chairman 
of National Cherry Week, presided 
over. the national cherry pie-baking 
contest in Chicago. Twenty-one states 
were entered in the contest. Pearson 
also headed the state contest commit- 
tee, which produced 15-year-old Dor- 
othy Busby of Canandaigua as state 


champion. . 
— A.A, — 


STEUBEN POTATO ; 
CONVENTION ATTRACTS 
RECORD ATTENDANCE 


AVORED by fair weather and an 

unusually good. program, the Steu- 
ben County, N. Y., Potato Growers 
Convention established an all-time re- 
cord of attendance at its 23rd annual 
session held at Cohocton, February 9 
and 10. 

The two-day program presented by 
thirteen different speakers. from four 
states, began with an illustrated talk 
on potato growing in Colombia, native 
habitat of the crop, and was concluded 
by the address of Dr. Allen Stockdale 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

“The manufacturing industry is 
keenly interested in the problems of 
farmers and realizes these problems 
must be solved if America is to enjoy 
a prosperous, stable economy,” Dr. 
Stockdale said. “It is clear that no 
group can prosper for long apart from 
all other groups. The farmers must be 
prosperous in order to provide a mar- 
ket for industry and business, and the 
latter groups must be reasonably stable 
to buy the produce of farmers.” 

Dr. Stockdale emphasized that any 
solution of the farm problem should 
enable farmers to function as ‘free in- 
dividuals in a free society” and not 
subject them to controls which ‘“de- 
prive them of the fruits of initiative.” 


Food Policy Unsound 


Herbert Voorhees, president of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau and director 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, recommended that “we quit copy- 
ing failure’ in our national food policy. 

“The methods now proposed to solve 
farm problems of the United States 
have been tried in other places and 
earlier times in tne world’s history and 
found to be ineffective,” he said. “Farm 
programs should be more concerned 
with the problems of the industry than 
political expediency.” 
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| SAVE That Silo! 





Save money, too! If your present 
wood stave silo is out of shape, weak- 
ened, or even collapsed... 


REBUILD THE CRAINELOX WAY 


1. Good material in your present 
silo — for Economy. 


: 


2. Silafelt — for Insulation. 
3. Crainelox spiral ‘‘wrap- 


around’’— for Strength, add- | 


ed insulation and beauty. 


Your Crainelox rebuilt silo will be 
stronger than ever, warmer than 
ever. And no more hoops to bother 
with. 

CRAINE’S THE NAME 
















If building NEW, 
you can SAVE by using 
Crainelox with your own 





stave lumber. So, building 
or rebuilding, write 
for details. 
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Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 









IRRIGATE 1950 
with*A:;M-E-S» since1910 
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Low Pressure—"“Gentle Rain" 
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OB IRR eae eh aa gee ae 
} REVOLVING SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Watch for news of 
ABC coupler—available soon 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 
JOSLIN HILL FARMS, Inc. 
40 Joslin Street 
Leominster, Mass. 

e e e 
CHESTER A. OLSEN CO. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
® e e 
H. L. STEFFEN and SONS 
Fairport, N. Y. 

Send for free folder No. 10 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


TAMPA SAN FRANCISCO 
FLA, CALIF. 
























PCAs Grow Up— 
90% Farmer-Owned 


T ONE TIME production credit 
nN associations in Farm Credit 
District No. 1, comprising the 
northeastern states of New 
York, New England and New Jersey, 
operated on 54% million dollars of bor- 
rowed government capital. Today there 
is less than 1 million dollars—$900,000 
to be exact. The-rest of the govern- 
ment capital has been paid back. 


_ In other words, farmers of the North- 
east have invested 4% million dollars 
in the stock of production credit asso- 
ciations, and collectively they have 
8% million dollars of accumulated 
earnings, or a total of 8 million dollars 





‘of farmer-owned net worth, while the 


government has less than 1 million dol- 
lars invested in the associations. 


The farmers have nearly a 90% 


equity in the business, and the govern-. 


ment has only about a 10% mortgage. 
That is progress! 

During the past year there were five 
associations—namely, Riverhead, New 
York; Hartford, Connecticut; White 


River Junction, Vefmont; Providence, 


Rhode Island; and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts—that were completely free of 
government capital. On December 31, 
four others—St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 
Taunton, Massachusetts; North Jersey 
at Morristown; and Canandaigua, New 
York—completed repayment of all gov- 
ernment capital. This makes 9 of 35 
associations in the district that are 
completely owned by farmer members. 


Six other associations have reduced 
government investment to $5,000, which 
probably means that these, and possi- 
bly a few others, will make their final 
payment at the close of 1950. It is cér- 
tain that at the end of 1951 a large 
majority of the associations all over the 
District will be completely farmer- 
owned, and it is probable that two 
years from now every dollar of gov- 
ernment capital in production credit 
associations will have been repaid. © 


One of the chief reasons for the fine 
results that have been achieved by the 
production credit associations, not only 
in paying off government capital but in 
the services that they have rendered 
to farmers, is: their leadership. When 
the systems were organized, farmers 
were particularly fortunate in their 
choice of local officers and directors 
elected then and since—the most cap- 
able men in the communities. 


This same type of competent, effec- 
‘tive leadership has prevailed with the 
officers of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration and the Farm Credit Board 
at Springfield, and with the central 
office at Washington. Both Washington 
and Springfield have been cooperative 
and helpful in working with the local 
associations without interfering with 
the excellent local direction and man- 
agement. ' 
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“After All, I've Reached The Age When 
It's Time for Me to Retire and Get Off 
the Farm, Anyway—” 
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~ Highway 


Right here in America we have the 





























world’s greatest system of heavy-duty 
highways — steel highways that don't : 
cost the taxpayer a dime. 

These highways—the 383,000 miles 
of railroad track in the United States - 
—are always at your service, in any 
season of the year, to carry you or 
your freight to any part of the con- 
tinent. 

To improve these highways—and to | 
add new and better cars and locomo- | 
tives to serve you still better—the rail- » 
roads have spent, since the close of t 
the war, more than 3% billion dollars. © 

And the more the ample capacity 4 
of these special steel highways is | 
used to carry the commerce of the ‘ 
nation, the less the wear and damage > 
on the public highways, the lower the ; 
cost of their repair and rebuilding — 
and the greater the safety and con- 
venience with which you and your 
car can use them. 
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OR 15 years or more some dairy- 
7 men have been trying to use 
' G ordinary paper hand towels for | 


Gleaner 


There are a lot of features that make 
a Massey-Harris Tractor and Cultivator 
easy to handle... features that make 
for more and better work, in less time, 
with less effort. 

Not the least of them is the com- 
plete, clean view you have of the work, 
due to the location of structural mem- 
bers outside your line of vision... the 
tapered design of the tractor hood... 
the high position of the tractor seat. 

Moreover, the cultivator is properly 
located for fast dodging in crooked 
rows. It is easy to adjust for close, 
accurate work, The “Trigger Latch” 
— a Massey-Harris development — 
makes it easy to! attach or detach the 
gangs without disturbing adjustments. 


Moke ja Massey Morne 





Rigid construction assures close, clean 
work. Well balanced gangs come up 
quickly ... lower again just as quickly 
...are held to their depth with the 
Massey-Harris “Depth-O-Matic’ hy- 
draulic system. 

Massey Harris Cultivators for Massey- 
Harris Tractors are built in two, four, 
and six row sizes with a wide variety 
of sweeps and shovels for every type 
of crop or method of cultivation. 


Talk to your Massey-Harris dealer 
about a Massey-Harris Tractor and Cul- 
tivator for your farm. Ask him for a 
copy of the latest tractor catalog which 
shows the entire line of Massey-Harris 
mounted and semi-mounted tools. Or, 
use the coupon below. 
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THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. ©-85 


Please send me a copy of your latest catalog which shows the entire 

line of mounted and semi-mounted tools for Massey-Harris Tractors. i 

Name..... BA Sievers nie Fist hole weet cuss tauhs nae gta says ice Misia (ele arvisvats late piatazers 
PLEASE PRINT 

Town a Alpin wap'b plete tis ov ahainlevoleis isin eink echt aor es ROE Dinaie i 
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\CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 


demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like scientifically-shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 
farm-supply stores. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 50, Vermont 


ANB A SI 
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Paper Towels for Cleaning 
_ Cows’ Udders and Teats 


By DR. H. G. HODGES, 


Supervising Veterinarian, New York State Mas- 
titis Program, New York State Veterinary College 


washing cows’ udders and teats. 
They haven’t been satisfactory. They 
are too thin and when immersed in 
water or an antiseptic solution they do 
not hold together. 
Now, after two years of experiments 
and trials with paper towels designed 
especially for use on cows, an Hastern 
manufacturer has produced a satisfac- 
tory one that has been placed on the 
market. % 
Cooperating with the manufacturer 
were a large number of dairy farmers 
and veterinarians in New York who 
put the various experimental towels to 
work under actual dairy barn practices. 
Many of these tests were conducted 
under the observation of veterinarians 
associated with the New York Mas- 
titis Control Program. Observations 
and suggestions of all these people 
ae used in designing the towel. 


Long-Time Problem 


One of the biggest problems in pro- 
ducing high quality milk is keeping 
dirt out of the milk. The very location 
of the cow’s udder on her body causes 
the udder and teats to become soiled 
with dirt from the stable cow bed and 
mud and dust in cow yards, lanes and 
pastures. If the manure and other filth 
are not removed before milking, they 
may get into the milk. 

Sediment in milk is highly undesir- 
able in itself but is often made even 
worse by the presence of objectionable 
odors and high bacteria counts made by 
the dirt. Many authorities consider that 
infection is transmitted to the udder 
through the teats during the act of 
milking, by infected hands, teat cups 
and udder cloths. When infection is 
present, streptococci and other kinds 
of mastitis bacteria can be detected in 
the cloth and water and even on the 
outside of teats which were negative 
before being washed. 

The best way to prevent sediment in 
milk is to remove dirt from the udder, 
teats and flank by thorough cleaning 
before milking. This is easier said than 
done because it requires a clean, sterile 
towel for each cow. 

On the average farm, washing and 
sterilizing a towel is not easy. A satis- 
factory job requires a washing machine 
and adequate amounts of hot water 
and cleaning powders. Then, after 
washing, it is imperative that the cloth 
towels be sterilized and properly stored 
until the next milking. Here hot water 
sterilization would seem advisable, but 
is rarely, if ever, practical. 

A frequently used method of at- 
tempting sterilization af- 
ter washing is to soak 
cloths in some antiseptic 
solution such as chlorine 
or a quaternary ammoni- 
um solution. These pre- 
parations are not effective 
in killing bacteria unless 
they come in contact with 


Two.members of the New 
York State Mastitis Control 
Program, Dr. H. G. Hodges, 
supervising veterinarian, 
left, and Dr. M. G. Fincher, 
director, right, watch stu- 
dent. dairyman Henry D. 
Bither wash udder and teats 
with the new single-service 
disposable paper towel. 


materials or surfaces free of organic 
matter. And it is doubtful that under 
ordinary washing procedures, udder 
cleaning cloths are free of organic mat- 
ter. Towels that are dried after clean- 
ing and sanitizing probably will be in 
the most satisfactory condition for use 
at the next milking, but this also isn’t 
practical on most farms. 


Altogether, this creates a difficult 
situation. Cows’ udders and teats get 
dirty and must be cleaned or dirt gets 
into the milk, bringing low quality and 
frequent rejection at the milk plant. 
The use of one cloth on several cows 
is not satisfactory because the towel 
and the antiseptic solution soon become 
filthy and contaminated with many 
kinds of bacteria, some of which are 
mastitis producing. If individual tow- 
els are used, their care is costly from 
the point of labor, equipment and time 
consumption, and even then the towels 
are often not fit to use. It was this 
difficult problem that prompted dairy- 
men to try paper hand towels and then 
spur manufacturers to produce a sat- 
isfactory disposable towel for dairy 
barn use. 


Paper Does the Job 


The paper towels tested have the size 
and quality needed; are thick enough to 
pick up a fair amount of cleaning so- 
lution, and strong enough to withstand 
rubbing and massaging of the udder 
without tearing. After cleaning and 
massaging the udder, it is very import- 
ant to remove as much moisture as 
possible. This makes it necessary to 
wring out the towels, and this can be 
done with the new paper towel with- 
out it tearing or breaking apart. 


Many dairymen use a hot towel as an 
aid in stimulating the letdown of milk. 
A few who have tried paper towels re- 
port that they do not retain heat as 
long as cloths. This may be true but 
it is doubtful that the majority of 
dairymen use towels that apply a very 
high degree of heat anyway. However, 
if water heated to 130 degrees is used 


and kept at that temperature, little 


difficulty should be experienced in ap- 
plying the desired*heat to the udder 
with paper towels. Fast milking is 
probably accomplished more as a result © 
of a good milking system that creates 
good milking habits of the cow than it 
is through the use of hot towels. 

Use of a clean, single-service udder- 
cleaning paper towel free of mastitis 
bacteria is not the complete answer to 
control of bovine mastitis and produc- 
tion of clean milk, but it will help. 


(Note: The towels tested were furnished 
by the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., under 
the trade name, Nibroc Kowtowl.) 
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KLEEN-EZEY is 

BEST ALL-WAYS:! 

* simplifies cleaning. 
Kee as a Nall one 


minute in water of any 
hardness. 


deodorizes — by absorp- 


tion — no “hiding” of 


odors. 


no chlorine or lye rinses 
necessary. 


absolutely safe to use in 
recommended solution — 
no injury to the skin, 
metal, rubber or plastic. 


KLEEN-EZEY 


CLEANER-SANITIZER 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES 


INC. 
137 W. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Hormones for 
Tomatoes 


Tomato growers are showing inter- 
est in the use of hormone sprays to 
increase the set of early fruit. Experi- 
ments show definitely that hormone- 
sprayed plants produced earlier and 
larger fruits at first picking, and this 
first picking, of course, is the one from 
which highest returns are secured. It 
is possible, however, that the total 
yield of tomatoes may be decreased. 

Many fruits that set as a result of 
spraying with hormones lack seeds, but 
this is no particular disadvantage. The 
color and flavor are normal, but there 
are indications that some tomatoes 
from hormone-treated plants may sof- 
ten more rapidly than normally after 
being picked. It also seems in some 
cases that there is an increase in blos- 
som-end rot. 

Any one of several commercial pro- 
ducts is used according to manufactur- 
er’s directions. The cost of treatment 
for one acre is around $5 or less. The 
first spray is applied when 2 or 3 flow- 
ers are open on the first cluster, and a 
second spray may be applied 6 or 7 
days later when additional flowers are 
open, if you think that these flowers 
may be exposed to cool weather. It 
takes from 3 to 5 gallons of the spray 
material per acre and an attempt is 
always made to confine the spray to 
the flowers; the sprayer nozzle is held 
fairly close to the cluster of flowers. 
With proper hand equipment a man can 
spray 2 or 3 acres a day. 


— A.A. — 
FERTILIZING PASTURES 
AND HAYFIELDS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
that not enough potash is being used. 
Most Northeastern agricultural colleges 
now offer a soil testing service which 
is very helpful in evaluating the need 
for potash on a particular soil. When 
it comes to phosphorus, it is a safe bet 
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10 Facts norembor 
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NITRATE 





1. Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the 
only natural nitrate in the world. 


- 2. Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen 
is 100 per cent nitrate. 


3. Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains 
sodium equivalent to about 35% 
sodium oxide (Na:O). This acts like 
potash (K2O) and helps to make the 
phosphate in the soil more available. 


4. todime. Chilean Nitrate contains 
iodine to help meet the needs of 
plants, animals, and human beings. 


5. Other Plant Food Elements. 
Chilean Nitrate contains small 
quantities of other elements that 
contribute to strong, healthy plant 
growth, such as manganese, potas- 
sium, magnesium, boron, calcium, 
iron, sulphur, copper and zine. 


G. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate 


THERE'S ONLY ONE NATURAL SODA! 


comes in free-flowing pellets — easy 
to handle and to apply in any dis- 
tributor. 


Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate 
is immediately and completely 
available. 

3. Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps 
keep the soil sweet. 


9. Vime-Tested. Chilean Nitrate 
has been proved by more than 100 
years of research and practical farm 
experience. 

10. Doubly Profitable — Eco- 
nomiecal. Chilean Nitrate im- 
proves the quality of crops as well 
as the yield. Consistently excellent 
effects of heavy applications year 
after year upon crop and soil alike 
make it an outstandingly profitable, 
economical 
nitrate. 















Everyoue 


will soon be talking about the 






MAPLE SYRUP Supplies and equipment. Also special 
designed labels for glass and tin containers Catalog 
includes prices, samples. Write— 


SUGAR BUSH SUPPLIES CO., LANSING, 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


tha: it is generally needed and that the 


amounts needed on a particular soil are MICH. 


HARDER <x" SILO 


with the NEW— 


HARDER 
AQUASTATIC 
INNER-SEAL 


More durable 
—Less absorbent 
Free from cracks 
and chipping 











Before you buy a Silo, get the 
facts about this new exclusive 
Harder feature. Write or phone 


HARDER SILO COMPANY _ 


Box A Coblesiall Nn yy. 
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A sturdy. dependable Hammermill Drive de- 
signed to give years of money saving service to 5 
every farmer. Safety feature of Carlson Ham- g 
mermill Drive is added protection. 20” Drive Pul- 
ley for that tough milling job. Cog type V-Belt 3 
offers up to 40% more cutting power. Self-aligning 
pillow block bearings insure carefree perform- x 
ance. Save time .... Save money with Carlson 
Hammoermill Drive. 4 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: 


BERESFORD 
$0. DAKOTA 


CARLSON & SON 


Say you saw it in American Agriculturis?. 


not so apt to vary from the general 
recommendations as in the case of lime 
and potash. 

Nitrogen for Grass 

When we come to the crops, so far as 
hay and pasture goes, it is largely a 
matter of proportion of legume to 
grass. If legumes predominate, potash 
becomes considerably more important 
than if grass predominates. On the 
other hand, if grass predominates, nit- 
rogen becomes much more important 
than where legumes predominate. Much 
of the grassland in the Northeast con- 
tains relatively few legumes and the 
use of nitrogen on the grass will great- 
ly increase yields. There is no object, 
however, in increasing yields unless the 
grass is going to be fed; but there are 
comparatively few dairy farms on 
which more grass could not be fed as 
hay, silage or pasture to the benefit of 
the cows and the dairymen’s pocket- 
book. 

A basic and sound dairy farm prac- 
tice is the reinforcing of manure with 
superphosphate. The best way to use 
superphosphate is in the gutter of the 
dairy barn and on the floor in back of 
the cows. One and one-half pounds per 
cow per day is about right. Superphos- 
phated manure is an excellent fertilizer 
for top dressing grasslands from now 
until spring, except those that will be 
grazed early. It is also an excellent 
basic fertilizer for’ corn. 

In the table on page 8 we have at- 
tempted to compile and condense the 
fertilizer recommendations for hay and 
pasture lands of some typical North- 
eastern states. In such a table it is not 
possible to include every variation for 
every possible condition. The differ- 
ences between states are due to differ- 
ences in the predominate kinds of soils, 
economic conditions and to some ex- 
tent, differences of opinion. 
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. .. time-tested for more 
than half a century. 


are PREDICING 
FOR BOWEL DISORDERS 


A soothing and astringent 
bowel treatment éspecially 
for calves, but also bene- 
ficial in the treatment of 
all livestock .affécted with 
abnormal bowel looseness 
due to indigestion or irregular feeding. 


PENICILLIN 
OINTMENT FOR MASTITIS 


... in the ready and easy 
to use Injecta-Tube. Rec- 
ognized as valuable in 
the treatment and con- 
trol of Mastitis due to 
Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae, the cause of the largest percent- 
age of all Mastitis cases. Comes com- 
plete with directions for giving. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 26 


Get this VALUABLE 24- //¢ 
Page BOOKLET! Contains 
many answers to the causes 
and treatment of livestock 
sickness .. . will help you 
maintain a healthier more (= 
productive herd. Write for your copy. 
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Ask about oy Practical Home V eteri- 
nary course, 18 complete lessons by mail. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
16 GRAND AVENUE ® WAUKESHA, WIS. 


ORATION MESIAL NGL PEI EET PERS MLE NA PE BO CNA 





Timberib dairy barn, 40’x 120’, 
on the farm of Alex Naegli, 
Vancouver, Washington. Capaci- 
ty 40 cows, 240 tons 





Low Cost, Durable . . . with 
Open Floor and Storage Space 


You get more barn and a better barn for 
your money with the Timberib. Here are 
some of the reasons why — 


4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 


Erected faster, because rafters are in 
one continuous piece, ready to use 
without cutting, fitting, waste. 


Unobstructed mow space, with no inside 

posts, braces or supports of any kind. 
Timberib barns are made in widths from 
12’ to 75’, in any desired length. Also 
available for making long lasting, low cost 
sheds, poultry houses, granaries, and utility 
buildings. Fill in and mail the coupon now, 
and without obligation we will send you 
descriptive literature and full information. 


{ ‘aR ret ea ‘ 
TimBeR STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P, O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Barns O 


Sheds (J Poultry Houses 
Name 
Address 


City. State 
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ONION PLANTS—wiice Select Yellow. | or CS This tractor 


Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prepaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





| GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 
prices. 


A. 
“GALLETTA BROS. 


171 Chew Rd. Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N.J. 











. gets TOUGH! 


Plenty of weight and power to handle 
light bulldozing, cultivating, plow- 
ing and heavy mowing. 
large 4.00 x 18 
heavy lugged trac- 
tor tires or 5.00x16 
Tee tires optional for 
™S work in soft ground. 
Ask your Cunning- 
ham Dealer for a 
free demonstration 
of the Truck Gar- 


dener. ; 


ESTABLISHED 1838 






15 attachments for year 
around use. Write for Free 
literature. Dept.1 


James Cunningham Son & Co., 
Rochester 8,N. Y, 
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Poor Seed is Too Expensive ! 


LTHOUGH we agree whole- 
heartedly that the present 
economic situation calls for 
economy on the farm, there 

is one way where attempts to cut costs 
may result in “saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole’’. That way is 
to try to save money on seed. 

Much has been said about good seed. 
It is a term which covers a lot of ter- 
ritory and when we consider the many 
kinds and varieties of seed that the 
farmer buys, perhaps there is no defi- 
nition that will cover everything. How- 
ever, let’s see if we can’t at least agree 
on some requirements of good seed: 


41. VARIETY. Unquestionably some 
varieties are better than others, and 
plant breeders are always developing 
new varieties, many of which are better 
than the old. At any rate, it is up to 
the buyer to give some thought to var- 
ieties and to choose those which carry 
the characteristics he wants. He may 
choose one variety of sweet corn for 
the home garden and another for mar- 
ket. He may want one variety of field 
corn for ears and another for silage; or 
if he uses one variety for both, he will 
certainly want a variety that is likely 
to mature in his area. 


2. HARDINESS. This characteristic 
is particularly important in legumes 
for hay and pasture. If you are buying 
alfalfa seed, you are wasting your 
money if you get seed grown in an area 
where the winters are so mild that the 
alfalfa will not stand the winters where 
you live. 


3. DISEASE RESISTANCE. This 
characteristic will not apply to all 
crops or all varieties, but there is an 
increasing number of varieties which 
have immunity to some _ diseases or 
which are resistant to them. Where 
seed carries this disease resistant 
characteristic, and where the other 
characteristics of the variety are fav- 
orable, this is one of the best ways in 
which to control disease. 


4. FREEDOM FROM WEEDS. 
Many of the smaller seeds such as 
grass seeds which are offered to the 
public at bargain prices are “lousy” 
with weed seed. The buyer loses in two 
ways. If the seed he buys has 5 per 
cent of weed seeds, he gets 5 per cent 
less of the seed he wants, and in addi- 
tion he gets a dose of weeds, one or 
more of which may be new ones on his 
farm. 


5. VIABILITY. This is a ten-dollar 
word meaning the ability to grow. It is 
important not only that seeds sprout 
but that they have vigorous sprouts 
which, will develop into healthy, vigor- 
ous plants. 


There are certain State and Federal 
laws which protect the seed buyer. But 
they protect you only if you read the 
tags and use the information thereon. 
In general, you will find the percentage 
of germination and date of test, but 
there is no law which prevents sale of 
seed with poor germination. Likewise, 
you will find the percentage of weed 
seed on the tag. Although the percent- 
age may be high, the seed still can 
be sold if properly labeled. It is up 
to you to read the tag and to be gov- 
erned by what it says. 

Many seeds carry a tag which reads: 
“Certified.” By and large, seed carry- 
ing such a tag is much better than the 
“run of the mill” stuff. “Certified” seed 
is likely to be of varieties that are 
adapted to your area, of strains that 
have been bred for high yield, and dis- 
ease free so far as certain specified 
diseases are concerned. Such seed will 
cost.a little more than that not certi- 
fied, but most farmers believe it is 
worth the difference. 

Although it is mighty poor business 
to save money by buying cheap seed, 
there is one way in which economy can 


be practiced—namely, in deciding on 
the rate of seeding. This method of 
saving applies particularly to the 
smaller seeds such as grass and/clover. 
If a seed. bed is fitted perfectly and if 
growing conditions are favorable, you 
can get an excellent seeding at half the 
rates usually recommended. At any 
rate, it is very certain that you will 
waste. your money if you put grass or 
clover seed on land that has a very 
poorly fitted seed bed. : 


You can also waste plenty of grass 
and clover seed by getting it covered 
too deep. More and more farmers are 
dropping the grass seed behind the 
grain drill rather than in front of it. 
This results in having a far greater 
proportion of seed at the right depth 
than it does when seed is dropped in 
front of the drill. 


Another safeguard is to treat your 
seed or to buy treated seed. For ex- 
ample, corn that has been treated is 
much less likely to rot and require re- 
planting if we have a cold, wet spring. 
Potatoes that have been treated wii 
usually give a much better stand. Many 
kinds of seed are now treated before 
they are sold to farmers. Others can 
be treated on the farm at small cost in 
money and labor. 


Sometimes a farmer wonders if he 
can cut costs by growing seed on his 
own farm. In some cases it may be 
practicable, but, more and more, seed 
growing is becoming a specialized busi- 
ness in which a farmer cannot afford to 
engage. Almost always the answer is 
to buy seed, and to buy the best. 


— A.A. — 


CUCUMBERS FOR 
PICKLES 


A. E. Wilkinson, vegetable specialist 
of the University of Connecticut, writ- 
ing on fertilizer requirements of cu- 
cumbers for pickles says that the fer- 
tilizer requirements of this crop differ 
somewhat from cucumbers grown for 
slicing, due to the fact that cucumbers 
grown for pickles are produced in a 
short season. Also, they require much 
available plant food. The amount of 
fertilizer to apply varies with the con- 
dition of the farm soil. 


In the Brooklyn area, where poultry 
manure is available, 5 tons per acre 
plus 500 pounds of 0-14-14 or its 
equivalent are suggested. Where stable 
manure is used, 15 to 20 tons per acre 
plus 1,000 pounds of 5-10-5 fertilizer 
can be used. In addition, one or more 
sidedressings of nitrogen may be 
needed. 


The first application should be made 
when the cucumber plants start growth 
and are 6 to 9 inches tall. The second 
application should be made about the 
time the plants begin to run. ‘The 
amount of nitrogen to apply at each 
sidedressing should be the equivalent 
of about 300 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Bain. 





“Why SHOULD she wait until the 
right man comes along? | didn’t!” 
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Know how to 
get better crops, 
bigger yields, 
MORE PROFITS = 


Here is a FREE booklet that tells 
you how. It’s an up-to-the-minute 
collection of the latest information 
on clovers, oats, alfalfa, corn, pas- 
tures, etc. Tells all about “Buffalo” 
Alfalfa, “Cumberland” Clover, 
“Clinton 11” Oats, Birdsfoot Trefoil 

, and other new seeds that are grow- 
ing in popularity. 


It also gives you profitable, practical 
tips on applying fertilizers, cutting 
silage, controlling insect pests and 
many other tested methods that mean 
better crops, bigger yields — more 
money in your pocket. 


Write today for your copy. Address 

A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 43, 

FREE! Landisville (Lancaster 
County), Penna. 
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Preferred by farmers for over 50 
years, NITRAGIN is used with con- 
fidence to boost yields—rebuild soils 
— improve legume quality. Don’t 
take a chance—always inoculate all 
legumes. Ask your seedsman— insist 
on NITRAGIN, in the orange can. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPARY, INC. 


3898 WN. Booth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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NEW: STRAWBERRIES 


Fairland, an excellent new standard 
variety; Superfection, anew ever- 
bearing - best introduced to date; 
> also other new varieties and lead- 

<> ingstandard sorts. Write today for 
& FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
catalog, offeringa complete line of 
roses. trees, shrubs and vines at 
attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultural data. 
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—— CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Premjer, Catskill, Fairfax, Robinson, Dunlap; 100—$1.75; 
icaee .50; 1000—$12 prepaid, Gemzata Everbearing 

8—1,000. J. A. FLATEN, UNION CITY, PA. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Cross Pollination 


ORE OFTEN than is commonly 

realized, the lack of cross-pollin- 
ation is the cause of poor fruit crops, 
especially in home gardens. Years ago 
most orchards contained several varie- 
ties. Then as fruit production moved 
from home consumption to commercial, 
and as some varieties proved more 
profitable, solid blocks of a single var- 
iety were set out. 


While some varieties of apples and 
other fruits are self fertile, many are 
not and others give better results if 
cross-pollinated. Now, most nursery 
catalogues give this necessary informa- 
tion on this subject. 


The necessity for cross-pollination is 
understood by most commercial fruit 
growers. It is just as important for the 
backyard gardener. Do not set fruit 
trees before investigating the need for 
cross-pollination and be sure that the 
varieties you set are suitable for cross- 
pollination. 

— A.A. 


LAWNS NEED PLANT 
FOOD 


When building a new lawn, keep in 
mind that the lawn is meant to last 
for many years. Soil preparation, there- 
fore, should be as thorough as possible. 
Good physical condition, drainage, aer- 
ation, and proper grading are often as 
important as fertility. 

On the fertilization of a lawn, Rich- 
ard Hopp, Vermont Horticulturist, 
says, “It is difficult to make over-all 
recommendations as to the amounts of 
lime and fertilizer needed when pre- 
paring the seedbed. Considering that 
most of our soils need lime, an appli- 
cation of 75 lbs, of ground limestone 
per 1,000 sq. ft. should meet most 
needs, together with 25 to 50 lbs. of a 
complete fertilizer, such as a 5-8-7, de- 
pending upon how much manure has 
been used in preparing the soil.” 


A. Ae —— 


NITROGEN ON MUCK 


There is some evidence that vege- 
table growers on muck soil need to pay 
more attention to nitrogen in their fer- 
tilizers. During a wet, cold spring it 
appears that nitrogen is often leached 
from the soil to the extent that early 


‘crops lack nitrogen and may respond 


to a side dressing. 

During hot summer days, nitrogen 
is made available fairly rapidly in well- 
drained muck that is not too acid, but 
even so, 
tuce or spinach may need nitrogen, and 
crops like celery that use large quan- 
tities may respond to additional appli- 
cations. 

= A.A. ——.” 


SIDE DRESSING WITH 
NITROGEN 


Side dressing vegetables with readily 
available nitrogen is standard practice 
of many growers. Usually it is not wise 
to use more than 200 pounds of a nitro- 
gen carrier to the acre at any one time. 
For long season crops and where the 
soil is sandy, you are likely to get good 
results from two or even more appl- 
cations during the summer. If the 
fertilizer is put on with a cultivator 
distributor, you can use sulfate of am- 
monia, nitrate of soda, or ammonium 
nitrate. 

— A.A. — 


BLOCKING OUT PLANTS 


A week or ten days before you trans- 
plant cabbages or other plants from 
flats to garden, cut the soil between the 
plants with a knife. This will cut some 
of the roots but will tend to thicken 
the roots within the ‘block and there 
will be less setback to the plant when 
set in the garden. 


Also, water the flats thoroughly be- 
fore transplanting. The block of soil 
will hold together better and less root 
damage will result. 


rapid growing crops like let-- 
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YOU Get the w’ ork Done Better with — 
FRICK Power Farm Machinery 


Whether you need equipment for plowing, harrowing, seeding, 
cultivating, harvesting, threshing, mowing, chopping, silo filling, 
baling, manure spreading, hammer-milling, dehydrating, sawing, 
planing, hauling, lifting, or belt work, there’s a Frick machine of 
the size and type to meet your requirements exactly. Get catalogs 


and prices today: convenient Branches and Dealers are at your 
service. 
Visit your Frick Branch at Canandaigua or Amsterdam, N, Y,. 
or the Frick Representative in Augusta, Maine. 


MY ME 


MODERN MACHINERY) 3 


MINNEAPOLIS“ MOLINE 


DIBBLE’S 
Seed, Potatoes 


Government Support has reduced 
certified seed supply. Dibble’s CER- 
TIFIED offers best INSURED re- 
sults. It is “climate-conditioned” for 
your farm. It’s hardy, northern 
grown, first quality. ORDER 
EARLY. Free catalog, with valuable 
hints, covers all varieties. Write 
Be today. 


BN yy RUSSETS - SMOQOTH RURALS - GREEN MOUNTAINS 
IRISH COBBLERS - WARBA - EARLY OHIOS 
CHIPPEWAS - KATAHDIN - SEBAGO - HOUMA 
ONTARIO - ESSEX - SEQUOIA 


Full Stocks of Alfalfa, Clover, Grass 
Seeds, Oats, Barley, Corn, Peas, etc. 


AT PRICES THAT AR& RIGHT 


Send Postal Card for 
Catalog and Price List. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 


Box C, Honeoye Falls, New York 


See 


NEW VARIETIES, EXCELLENT QUALITY. Also Dwarf Fruit Trees, Fiowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedging, 
Roses, Shade and Ornamental Trees at very reasonable prices. Send for Catalog. BETTER FRUITS and 
FLOWERS. It tells in well illustrated detail just what we have to offer you. 


THE WILSON NURSERIES eos ee 


The HOME of GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK — Established 1910 


Seeds & Plants 


Complete Line of Farm and Garden Supplies 


FREE 1950 CATALOG 


OROL LEDDEN & SONS 

















Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
Berry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
colors the leading varieties of Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend's Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
dener and fruit grower should have this book. 
A postal will bring your FREE COPY 


SEWELL, NEW JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN FOR 46 YEARS 
LARGEST GROWERS OF VEGETABLE 
PLANTS IN NEW JERSEY 


L. SHERMAN TOWNSEND, Mgr 
112 VINE STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 





are ideal family income projects. 
One -tenth acre yields 650-900 
quarts. Allen’s Berry Book tells 
Best varieties and How to Grow 
Them. Free copy. Write today. 


y W, F. ALLEN COMPANY 
11 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Spring end everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 


W. £. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 






} 
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Milk prices falling faster than production costs have worried dairy farmers in 
the milkshed during the last several months. Many feared that the new fluid milk 
formula which the ‘Department of Agriculture was preparing for referendum vote 
would only add to their troubles . . . at least until August. But while thousands of 
farmers argued, protested and became more discouraged, the League determinedly 
tried again and again for favorable action. 


We Got the Brush - Off Many Times 


All during the fall, our attempts to get a hearing to consider raising fluid 
prices met with failure. Reports and rumors filtering back from Washington hinted 
that so long as the milk supply was adequate, the Agriculture Department would 
take no action. But we, as the oldest and largest producer cooperative, refused to 
cry “quits” until we’d turned every stone. 


Our President Went to Washington 
And Came Back With a $3,000,000 Increase 


When it seemed that all had been lost, our League president, Leon Chapin, 
and Secretary Hakes of the Metropolitan Bargaining Agency, went to Washington. 
They took all the facts and figures that two big producers’ cooperatives could 
marshall. And they got in to see the top men. Men who proved to be of “‘open and 
fair mind” once the dangers of too-low producer returns were properly explained. 


The result is a price floor of $4.80 for March, $4.58 for April, $4.36 for May, 
$4.14 for June and $4.58 for July—a total increase of about $3,225,000.00 for dairy- 
men supplying the New York City market, over what they would have received 
under the formula proposed in the New York milkshed price committee. 


No, We Didn’t Get All We Wanted 


The League doesn’t pretend that it is entirely satisfied with the outcome. But as a producer 
cooperative, we members of the Dairymen’s League are always realy, to support every effort 
that promises a fairer price for milk. 


It’s true that we always insist on two things: One, that the cost of production should be 
importantly considered in any formula which hopes to provide economic solvency and justice 
for the producer. Two, that no price or other remedy be adopted which threatens producers 
with loss of a year-round market for all of their milk. 

But in the long run, the League doesn’t fight just for its own ideas. We accept the basic 
truth that a prosperous dairy fedcsie throughout the entire milkshed is the only foundation 
on which we can build our own prosperity. And we constantly work with all constructive agencies 
and movements to insure stable markets and fair prices for every dairy farmer in the milkshed. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE @ 






ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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CUTTING STOVEPIPE 


“When I wish to cut a downspout, 
stovepipe, tin can, or other thin metal 
cylinder, I slip it over a post or pole 
held in a vise and mark around it with 
a string or rubber band dipped in flour, 
lime, or other white material and 
snapped at two or three places. Then 
I cut it with an old chisel, sharp cold 
chisel, or even an old butcher knife, 
struck on the back of the blade with a 
hammer.—I. W. Dickerson 

— A.A. — 


DRESSING DUCKS 


If you will sprinkle powdered rosin 
on the feathers of the duck before you 
scald it, the down comes off much 
quicker and easier. 

When butchering, if you will add 





$2 FOR YOU 


HE handy farm ideas on this 

page are contributed by our 
readers. Send us an idea that has 
saved you time, and if we use it on 
this page we will send you two 
dollars. Household time-savers not 
accepted in this department. 

Contributions not used will not 
be returned unless a definite re- 
quest is made. 













powdered rosin to the scalding water 
the bristles will scrape off much easier. 

—Mr. William Hmo, R.D. 2, Arkport, 
New York. 


— AA. — 
INVALID’S CHAIR 
An inexpensive chair for an invalid 
may be made by removing the rockers 
from a strong rocking chair. Fasten 
straight pieces of wood in their place. 
Place a good sized ball-bearing castor 
on each leg. The chair can be moved 
easily from place to place.—Mrs. Louie 
Smith, R.D. 2, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
A ae 
MIRROR ON TRACTOR 
If a rear view mirror is welded to 
the fender of your tractor, you can 
watch the implement behind you with- 
out constantly turning your head.— 
Ray Harrison, Dafoe, Sask. 


POWER DRIVEN GRINDSTONE 
FROM DISCARDED PARTS 





This useful and efficient slow-speed sand- 

stone grinder was made mostly from so!- 

vaged parts by mounting a discarded 14 

inch grindstene upon a@ cream separator 

standard. A discarded 1/6 H. P. motor was 

mounted upon adjustable rails as illus 
trated. 
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Operation Empire? 
Gy Raymond VU. Hemming 


F THE affable and able editor 
of the “American Agricultur- 
ist” invited you to write a 
two-column piece on your out- 
fit’s doings, would you stick 

to the facts, or would you try to kid 

the public? If you respected Ed Hast- 
man as I do, and I’m sure you do,.you’d 
do your level best to tell the truth. 
Empire Livestock Marketing Coop- 
erative, a farmers’ ‘organization, owned 
by farmers through their cooperatives, 
operates six livestock auction markets 
in New York State. Organized in 1946, 
its first market was opened at Argyle 
on New Year’s Day, 1947. On March 
29th of that year the second market 
was opened at Bath. In quick succes- 
sion, Gouverneur, on July ist, and 

Greene, on August 24, 1947, became 

markets three and four. 

At the end of 1947, a total of $3,- 

496,019.40 of livestock had passed 

through the auction rings of these four 





markets. All of this livestock had been : 


consigned by farmers and dealers and 
bought by reputable buyers at current 
market prices. All but 4.17% of this 
total had been paid promptly to the 
consignors. The 4.17% was Empire’s 
commission for service rendered, and 
was sufficient to permit Empire to meet 
all operating costs in its first year of 
operations, including a 4% dividend to 
its sponsors on capital stock which 
they had bought to furnish Empire 
with the necessary capital to open and 
operate these four markets. 


These sponsors are New York State 
Grange, New York State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Producers Coopera- 
tive Commission Association, Dairy- 
men’s League, and G.L.F. In addition 
to this payment for use of capital, Em- 
pire paid a Federal income tax, and 
had a small amount left over for the 
directors to allocate to a Bad Debt Re- 
serve to protect the business. In other 
words, in its first year, Empire wound 
up in the black. 

During 1948, another market was 
added, and commissions were reduced 
to a sliding scale at all markets. One- 
onta became market number five on 
September 23rd. At the end of 1948, 
dollar volume was $6,856,869.88. Em- 
pire’s share was 3.71%. Like 1947, all 
expenses were met, interest on capital 








was paid, also Federal income taxes, 
and a small addition to surplus was 
ordered by the directors. 

Late in 1948, construction was begun 
on a modern livestock market at Cale- 
donia. This was Empire’s first attempt 
at building a market ‘from scratch’. 
When this, the sixth of Empire’s mar- 
kets, was formally opened at Caledonia 
on March 29, 1949, a milestone was 
reached: $80,000 was paid by buyers 
for livestock that went through the 
ring that day—all of it consigned. It 
was not a “flash in the pan’”—as at- 
tested by the fact that $1,895,174.58 
was handled during the nine months it 
functioned in 1949. 


Empire’s six markets closed the 1949 
books on December 31 showing $8,- 
676,495.92 of volume handled. Empire’s 
commission was 3.80% of this amount. 
All obligations have been met, includ- 
ing Federal income taxes and various 
statutory reserves, plus another small 
addition to surplus. This $8,676,495.92 
came from the sale of 26,087 cows, 
3,666 bulls, 13,086 dairy replacements, 
69,067 calves, 11,483 hogs, 3,931 pigs, 
5,097 sheep, 17,518 lambs, 1,055 horses, 
138,500 miscellaneous livestock, 7,972 
other articles, for a total of 172,412 
units. 

Empire, as previously mentioned, does 
not buy livestock. It acts as agent for 
the owners of livestock. Empire be- 
lieves that its main function is that of 
a balance wheel between those that 
produce livestock. and those that pro- 
cess it. Each is entitled to a square 
deal, and gets it at an Empire market. 
Empire’s job is to attract enough good 
buyers to pay fair prices for livestock, 
and to see that such buyers get honest 
weights and fair treatment, the same 
as consignors. Empire firmly believes 
that the livestock industry benefits 
from an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing of each other’s problems. We 
in management are extremely proud 
of the fact that many buyers tell us 
that they like to do business the Em- 
pire way. 

Empire has some broad policies 
which were promulgated under the 
wise guidance of our president, Eu- 
gene P. Forrestal, and other directors, 
Palmer C. Flannery, Harold M. Stanley, 


(Continued on Page 19) 





y G man 


A LEADING DAIRYMAN of Washington County, N. Y., is Joe Wilbur, shown above 
with his sen, Joseph, Jr. With another son, Sprague, they have built up a herd of 


ever 100 registered Holsteins, including up to 51 milkers, en- 552 aeres: near -Bald- 


Mountain. Wilbur sold his last grade cows twe years age. The present herd was 
started 14 years ago with some foundation stock and a series of high-performance 
bulls have been used since then, 
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§ When’'the bloom is just right, when leaves are tender and 
protein is at its peak... you are set to go with your own 
Forage Harvester. 

Make the best silage you ever fed, whatever the weather. 
Have the advantage of green feed the year ’round. Power 
handles the crop all the way. Heavy pitchfork labor is 
eliminated from start to finish. Even the spiral knives of 
the Forage Harvester’s wide, easy-rolling cylinder are 
power-sharpened by a built-in sharpener. 

' The Allis-Chalmers power take-off Forage Harvester is 
actually three machines in one, priced for home ownership 
on the family farm. With three inexpensive attachments, it 
power harvests all forage crops, tall or short, green or dry: 
1. Direct-cut attachment for grass silage, stubble, stalks. 


2. Row-Crop attachment for corn, sorghums, tall crops. 
3. Windrow pickup attachment for wilted or dry hay and straw. 









More livestock feed nutrients can now come 
from soil-building grass and legume hayland 
...at far lower cost. Your own Forage 
Harvester can be the most impor- 
tant harvesting machine on the 
farm. And back of it will 
be the skilled and con- 
scientious service of 


dealer. , 


The Forage Blower’s 
long 11} bf. conveyor 
lifts up for wagon to 
drive through. Spe- 
cial new curved fan 


blades throw chopped SSA hee ae aE 
Matched to the big 
capacity of the For- 


forage into highest 
age Harvester. ALLIS: cH a LM E RS 


silos or haymows. 
arae TRACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 





your Allis-Chalmers: 
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LARGE LAYING LEGHORNS 
: | RICE BROTHERS | @ 


Egg andApple 
Farm 


U. S. Certified 
Pullorum Clean 
BABY CHICKS 


HATCHING EGGS 
STARTED PULLETS 


Write today for our. new 
folder and price list 


nner 3 
‘TRUMANSBURG, N.Y. 


“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 tmperia!’ Mammotn 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$36.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 





Why Hens Become Feather Pullers 
By £. E. Weauer 


HY do my pullets: pull out and 
eat each other’s feathers? If a 
feather falls to,the floor, a half-dozen 
pullets make a rush to get it. Do they 
lack something in their feed? How can 
I stop it before they are all bare?” 
I have never seen a satisfactory an- 
swer to that question. I am quite sure 
that it is not a “lack of something in 
the, feed.” At least that is not all there 
is to it. One flock will be feather pullers 
while many other flocks on the same 
brand of mash will be free of the vice. 
On the other hand, however, some ex- 
perimental stations have run careful 
tests and reported: 
(1) That feather 


picking among 


chicks was decidedly less where oats 
made up to a quarter of the ration; 
(2) That there was most picking on 
a high corn diet. Many poultrymen 
regularly feed whole oats to their lay- 
ing flock because they are convinced 
that oat feeding helps to prevent fea- 
ther pulling. Apparently it does help. 
It is doubtful if it is very effective if 
started after the habit has become well 
established in a flock. 

Another established fact is ‘that 
flocks of either chicks or laying pullets 
that get all the pellets they want are 
very likely to become feather pullers, 

In thinking of these things, I have 
been wondering if they might not he 








SUNNY BROOK 


Once you try them — 


You'll always buy them J 





IF YOU SHOULD ASK OWNERS OF SUNNYBROOK CHICKS WHY 
THEY BUY THEM YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT, THEY WOULD TELL 
YOU THEY HAVE LEARNED THE HARD WAY, THAT THERE ARE 


NO BABY CHICKS ON THE MARKET THAT CAN EQUAL SUNNY- 


BROOK CHICKS, FOR THEY ARE, 


MOST OUTSTANDING BABY CHICKS EVER PRODUCED. 


BEYOND ALL DOUBT, THE 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU OUR NEW 





WON’T YOU TRY SUNNYBROOK CHICKS THIS YEAR? WE HAVE 


THEM IN ALL THE POPULAR BREEDS. OUR INCUBATORS, FILLED 
WITH NEARLY 400,000 EGGS ARE RUNNING TO FULL CAPACITY 


—SOME WEEKS ARE BOOKED SOLID. SO THEY MUST BE GOOD. 


1950 PICTURE STORY 


OF SUNNYBROOK. BUT WRITE TO US TODAY. DON’T PUT IT OFF. 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean Breeders — of course. 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


BABY CHICKS — STARTED PULLETS — CAPONS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR—Owner-Manager 


BOX 6 


PHONE 8-1611 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
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clues to the real trouble. For theory’s 
sake, suppose we assume that it is a 
fact that the less time it takes a chick 
or pullet to eat all the feed it needs 
to satisfy its hunger, the more time 
she will have to just stand around 
and be idle, and the more bored she 
will become, and therefore the more 
likely she is to do something for a little 
excitement—pull feathers, for instance. 
If we assume that to be true we can 
also conclude that the more concen- 
trated a given feed is, the more quickly 
the pullet will get her fill of nutrients. 

Well, corn and wheat are much more 
concentrated feeds than oats. It takes 
about 130 pounds of oats to supply as 
much real nutriment as 100 pounds of 
corn. And pellets are concentrated 
mash, or grain and mash. 


It ought to be easy to find out if this 
idea is just another theory or not. If 
making it easy for chickens to eat their 
fill in a hurry does lead to feather 
pulling, then there should be more 
barebacked flocks where: 

(a) Grain as well as mash is fed free 


choice, 

(b) Where grain is fed on packed: 
down litter rather than in deep, 
dry loose litter. It stays on top 
where it can be gobbled up in a 
hurry. 

(c) A couple of handfuls of chick- 


sized grain scattered in loose litter 
three or four times a day would 
give hens something to dig for and 
keep them too busy to get into 
mischief. 

Perhaps someone will make a survey 
of feather-pulling flocks sometime. If 
so, I predict that he will find more 
than one management factor impli 
cated. In the meantime, no one has to 
let his flock become barebacked because 
of the feather pullers in the lot. A good 
job of “‘debeaking” every pullet in the 
flock will stop the trouble at once. 


I hope nothing I have said here will 
lead anyone to go to the other extreme, 
and make it so hard for his layers to 
get their feed that they don’t get 
enough. That would mean a drop in 
egg production very soon. You might 
better let them pull feathers. 


* * ~ 
How To Order Chicks 


Here is a hot tip just as it came to 
me on a postal card. “Hi Lee, how 
about putting a note in your column on 
how to order chicks? We get so many 
inquiries asking for prices and cata- 
logue. If these folks would teil us what 
breed, sex, number and approximate 
date they want, we could answer in- 
quiries more intelligently and save de- 
lays in correspondence, etc. Ordinarily, 
we write them what we have avail- 
able.’”,—Bob. 


| 












The Poultryman’s 
Luestion So. 





How can one get a hen to eat enough 
oyster shell and grit to prevent soft 
shelled eggs? | think this is one of the 
causes of hens eating eggs and keeping 
at it. 

If your hens will not eat oyster shell 
and grit, it is probably because they 
do not need any more than they are al- 
ready consuming. We know that there 
are quite a number of other reasons be- 
sides lack of oyster shell that may be 
the cause of weak shells in eggs. | 
think you are right that it'is the fact 
that the eggs are easily broken that 
causes hens to eat them, and I think 
you are also right in assuming that if 
you can get the shells solid and harder, 
egg-eating may not be such a serious 
problem. 

However, I would suggest that in- 
stead of wasting effort trying to get 
the hens to eat more oyster shell, you 
do something else in the way of pre- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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BABCOCK’S 







Last year (48-49) our White Leghorns * 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All “5 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5, Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 

We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year... 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny testing 


program. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 

Jog describes in detail our 

breeding program. Write to- 

day for your free copy. 


BABCOCK aa tam 







P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 








REASONS 
TO BUY 


RICHQUALITY 
CHICKS 


> 1. HIGH EGG PRODUCTION — 38 

years of careful, scientific breeding 
behind Richquality chicks. 

> 2. PULLORUM CLEAN — the highest 
rating by New York Poultry Im- 
provement Board. 

» 3. PROMPT DELIVERY — every chick 
delivered when promised last year. 
4. NEWCASTLE VACCINATED — all 

> stock vaccinated against Newcastle 
disease. 


® 5. UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY — all 
chicks are from eggs produced on 
the Rich Farms. 


WHITE LEGHORNS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Write For Free Catalog 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 7-A, HOBART, N. Y. 











Sensation of the Poultry World 


LOW GROWING COST 
You can market Arbor Acres 
poultry at better prices and at 
earlier ages. Highest weights 
breeds and crosses, live 
and dressed, 1949 Chicken of 
Tomorrow Test. 


FIRST 
PURE BREDS ai 
1948 
Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow Finals Write today for free catalog 


AGAIN in 1949 ARBOR ACRES FARM 


First—Conn. 


Second-—New Eng. 22 Marlborough Road 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Good Profits 


high 
good 
and steady production of large 
eses . . . . all yours in Chapman chicks. 
All chicks from our own breeders on our two 


c 
c 
c 
: farms, 
c 
c 
c 


Everything you want in chicks: .. , . 
livability, fast growth and _ feathering, 
meat quality, 


N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 
for new folder and prices! 

CHAPMAN FARMS 

238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Where Better NEW HAMPSHIRES are Bred 


NV armé-. 
Ad INCORPORATED 


E. N. LARRABEE 
The most thoyoughly proven strain of 


production New Hampshires in existence. 
zoth year of pedigreeing—both eggs and 
meat. New 24 page catalog FREE. 
Write today. 
AWN.H., U.S. Pullorum Clean, R.O.P Breeding Form 
NEDLAR FARMS 


* + PETERBOROUGH, NEW-HAMPSHMIRE 












EASTERN MILK 


PRODUCERS OPPOSE 
NEW CLASS I FORMULA 


ELEGATES of the Hastern Milk 

Producers Cooperative Association, 
meeting at Syracuse on February 21 
voted AGAINST the new formula for 
pricing Class I-A milk as proposed by 
the U.S.D.A. 

The new formula follows the recom- 
mendations of a committee headed by 
Dr. F. F. Hill of the N.Y.S. College of 
Agriculture and appointed by Adminis- 
trator Blanford. The formula is based 
on three factors: (1) the general price 
level; (2) the supply and demand for 
fluid milk as indicated by the per cent 
of total milk used as fluid, and (3) a 
factor to encourage more uniform pro- 
duction throughout the year. 

Before you read this, the voting on 
the formula, which is an amendment to 
the Order, will be completed. It will be- 
come effective if two-thirds of the milk 
producers in the New York Milk Shed 
approve it. If it is approved, floor prices 
for fluid milk will be set for March 
through July to ease the transition to 
the. new Order. The Class I-A floor 
prices would be: March, $4.80; April, 
$4.58; May, $4.36; June, $4.14; July, 
$4.58. Thereafter the new formula 
would determine the Class I-A price. 


— A.A. — 
OPERATION EMPIRE! 


(Continued from page 17) 
Clarence EK. Johncox, Ernest O. Stro- 


beck, George W. Slocum, Newell S. 
Hutchinson, J. Stanley Earl, Clayton 
G. White, and James A. McConnell, 
ably assisted by our operating com- 
mittee of S. R. Farley, E. S. Foster, 
and C. L. Dickinson. A few of these 
policies are: 

1. All slaughter stock is sold by 
weight on regularly tested scales. 

2. Clean and sanitary facilities are 
maintained. 
_ 3. Prompt payment is made. 

4. Everyone is charged the same rate 
of commission at same market. 

5. Empire does not buy livestock, 
therefore does not speculate. 

6. Rapid dissemination of market 
prices is provided. 

7. A high standard for the industry 
is set. 

8. An advisory committee of farmers 
is active at each market. 


How can farmers use Empire? They 
can use Empire as a place to dispose 
of slaughter animals at fair prices, to 
buy dairy replacements, feeder pigs, or 
feeder lambs, or stocker and feeder 
cattle that are honestly represented. A 
farmer can call or write to an Empire 
market for advice on when to sell or 
buy, or for trucking, if needed. Empire 
doesn’t own trucks, but works with 
local truckers to provide adequate 
transportation at fair rates. 

Farmers have up-to-the-minute mar- 
ket information provided by Empire 
daily over Rural Radio Network, other 
radio stations, newspapers, and week- 
lies. Farmers can consult Empire Ad- 
visory Committee members in the area 
of the market, who are kept informed 
of Empire’s policies and activities. 

Above all, farmers who use Empire 
will be doing themselves, Empire, and 
others a real service if any mistakes 
or dissatisfaction are reported immedi- 
ately to Empire’s market managers. In 
any business, mistakes are bound to 
happen, and need to be rectified 
promptly. 

Empire is a service agency—your 
service agency. 











PROGRESS SSCS 


Forty years ago when the first 





cow testing association was organ- 
ized, cows under test produced an 
average of 215 pounds of butterfat 
per year. Today, one million cows 
in DHIA are producing an average 
of 330 pounds of fat per cow a 
year. 
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SIMPLE - STURDY ° PRACTICAL 


No T-Clamps to slip—all welded or directly bolted — 234” sup- 
port posts are high carbon steel, not just ordinary pipe— 
rigid, triangular-brace construction—centrally supported non- 
sagging gates... Built for Endurance! 


MILK... Without ALL that STOOPING and SQUATTING!. 
Your cows come to you within easy, arm-high reach of your 
milking machine. And you never have to step over a gutter 
with the Surge system of milking cows. 


FEED... With FEWER Steps and LESS HAULING! Just be- 
cause you're used to miles of walking and hauling when you 
feed your cows is no reason why you have to. With the Surge 
system the cows do the walking and hauling for you. 


CLEAN ...A lot Easier than the way you Do! You won’t have 
a daily barn cleaning chore with the Surge system. You can 
quickly hose down the milking room easily. This means 
cleaner milkings ,.. cleaner milk. 








aes the machine Ga ibid 
eutomatically what other 
machines have tobe HELPED 
toa! 











(J Please send me the free book on the Surge system of 
milking cows. 


[[] Please send me the free book on the Surge Milker. 
INGDIDCdate ars Ree e Pere ee sesaasenenresssenssasse eos 


AAAESS cue einige aha Gus eRuingar ator oraheetaie ia ohatalane eles PES TS Pee 


SSS a CUP yiisie c oicaia o/eiwreie)sisie'n o/4ie/s 6) acess Zone....State... 


(Copyright 1949, Babson Bros. Co.) 


BABSON BROS. CO. of N.Y. 
842 W. Belden Ave., Dept. 3063, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


ease 





LEGHORNS 
BARRED CROSS 
REDS ras 


sig 3 
ae in our own incu- 
+ bators and are from 


4 - 


<3" our own blood - tested 


" breeders. Write for our 
free catalog and learn why 
it pays to “Sound Your Z.” 


3 ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM 


(Scho. Co.) New York 
Phone West Berne 327 


Gallupville 
El Main Street 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 
POULTS AT THEIR BEST. 
LOWEST PRICES. CIRCULAR. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 





Box A Washingtonville, Pa. 
GIANT PEKINS, Fawn & White Runner, Rouen 
Ducklings. Toulouse & China Geese. Zetts Poultry 


Farm, Drifting 2, Penna. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leghorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rox 
% 4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED. CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested New Wampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 


KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 
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This year get a head start with 





egg production. 
CLEMENTS R. I. REDS—high 






livability, ou 


CLEMENTS NEW HAMPSHIRES— increasingly 
producers, 


delivery dates. Write for catalog. 


for high disease resistance, increased stamina, and top egg production. 
CLEMENTS RED-ROCK Black Pullets—auick growing, heavy laying—ideal for commercial 


profitable for the general or commercial poultryman. 


MAINE-U.S. Approved — PULLORUM CLEAN 
Clements ‘quality guaranteed and backed by 39 years breeding experience. Order early to obtain desired 


CLEMENTS BROS FARMS, Box 24, WINTERPORT, MAINE 


Clements husky ‘‘Maine-Bred’’ Chicks. Bred especially 










nusual vigor, and steady production make them 


popular with broiler raisers and ‘hatching egg 


BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM A BREEDER 


Don’t take chances, 
production Barron S. C. W. Leghorns. 


Straight-Run, 
list and Folder. 


Our chicks are from large size, heavy 
Hens weigh up to 7 
lbs. Mated with R.O.P. Pedigreed Cockerets. Extra Quality 
Chicks from Blood-tested, healthy, vigorous, selected stock 
sexed pullets or cockerels. 


IT PAYS ...:<% 


z © buy your chicks from 
Write for price brdedens: And ‘it have ts 


raise Clauser Leghorns. 


WOLF 


“ FARMERS’ FRIEND” CHICKS 


As a teward for ordering your chicks four weeks in advance 


U. S. APPROVED 


PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


we will send you WOLF ‘‘AAA’’ SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 


the regular ‘‘AAA’’ QUALITY MATING PRICES. Chicks 


available from 8 Breeds hacked by 40 years of rigid flock 
improvement work. Prompt, courteous service with overnight 


delivery to most points. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Shows you how to make money with your poultry. Tells all? 


about WOLF FARMERS’ 


FRIEND CHICKS from U. S. 


Approved-Pullorum Controlled Flocks. 


rela 
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eS 
a THIS ALL POPULAR BRE’ 
rae ! (58.8% R.O.P Sired) 
Gas? N. H. Pods. Rock-Red 
| id Eas ) Check ou 
| 


EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNT 





money saving ideas. 
Breetin Elocks testod 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. Nw 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 





~ SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hanipshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks. and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, speciiy when 


ordering. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 





4 to 10 weeks old R.0.P. 


STARTED CHICKS S)-0u State Tested Day-old 


Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM. 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield. Penna. 





. Woe aaa 
Lt beeeooe 


Special W. Leg. from our own TPens, Str. run $13., 
Pts: 4 $26:,'-Ckls,- $3. = ng) ees. Stry sna $f. Pits. 
$22., Ckis. $3. BB. Rocks, W.. Rocks, N. H. Meds, R. 4: 
teds, R.R.X.. Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckis. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir. Free. 


LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 


SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 

from ®loodtested Breeders: Bred tor sizes, type & 

60g production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 

for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 








SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 
McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


BOX AA Rt. 2 








POSTAL gaye ey 
CARD ester 
BRINGS PRs, o 


CUR U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED: 


catalog awaits you. F 
CHICKS AVAILABLE NOW—straixcht 


**FARMERS’ 
FRIEND" 


HATCHERY 


GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 


LIVE-PAY 


CHICKS 


.DS—R.O.P. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHORNS 
Utility Mdted Leghorns. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 
& Red-Kock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Eng- 
early order discount before buying. Our 1950—-16 page 
ull descr.ptions of latest. poultry raising facts plus 
run or sexcd 
bv Offiei 4] 


rhe Agglutination method. 


ic. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 










= Buy the best:- We'll do the rest! 


Cre ONE 












= 
= LU eae 
—= 4 Qa 
sw ED RT 
=)7 HALL BROTHERS == 
TL z PRI IEE 
= f i Ree 
CARA 
= ea 
= = 
rea 
Send right now for our NEW sms 
= BABY CHICK CATALOG sam 
ae 
= FREE. Get in the big egg Ss 
= money with chicks that are om 
I Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. ta 
= = 
= fe Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
= Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. gam 








Cry 
Py 


All Breeders carefully culled & 
Blood Tested. Order direct from 
ad. or write for our new catalog. 









‘ae Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs, — Unsexed Pits. Ckls. 
Will ship C. O. D.--Postage Pda 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns $12. $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas........ ei 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Roc 7 22.00 12.00 
New Hammpshires & Red-Rock € s 13. 22.00 12.00 
Speciai A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Uamps & Rock- Keds 16.60 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct Our 2Zsth Year 


ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS. 





LARGE TYPE Unsexed Plts. Ckls 
WHITE LiEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN -LEGHORNS...wW.- $12.06 $25.00 $3.00 
fsarred and White Rocks Ju... 14.00 17.00 16.60 
N. if Reds Special AAA 16.90 20,00 (0.66 





"ales ugahel, Rerie ene ecchstreamars re (Sta tnt ONLY) 
iso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
Order now from adv. or write for Catalag. 

j. N WACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


NSS 
JUNIATA LEGHORNS, U.S.R.0.P. Foundation. Pull- 
orum Tested. Write for low prices. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Assorted 


The Poultryman’s 


Zuestion Gar 








(Continued from Page 18) 
vention. For one thing you might add 
some cod liver oil to your daily ration, 
because the lack of Vitamin D in the 
ration is much more apt to be a.cause 
of poor shell quality than is the lack 
of sufficient calcium or lime. , 


Sometimes it is not the feed at all 
that is at fault when eg¢g-eating takes 
place. Some hens get smart as they get 
older and learn how to break eggs. 
They climb in the nest and dig around 
until they knock the egg against the 
side and crack it. Perhaps if you stay 
in the poultry house for several hours 
at a time, you can locate the hens that 
are doing this, if it is happening. Then 
by simply taking the hens out, you will 
end the trouble. 

Some people have been quite success- 
ful in putting an end to the trouble by 
darkening the nests, and others have 
told me that by clipping the end of the 
sharp beak so that it is blunted, there 
is less trouble. I certainly hope that 
among these various suggestions, you 
find one that works.—L. EH. W. 

* * * 


’ The litter in my laying house is alto- 
gether too damp. I tried more ventilation 
but haven’t been able to solve the 
problem. 


There are a number of angles to this 
problem. The moisture comes mainly 
from the hen’s bodies, and the more of 
it you can remove from the house by 
ventilation the better it will be. How- 
ever, experience has shown that a 
house with built-up litter is much drier 
than one that has very little litter. For 
one thing, cold, bare floors cause the 
condensation of moisture from the air. 
There is a theory that the bacteria 
working in dry litter produce heat 
which helps to evaporate moisture. 


Try built-up litter next year. In the 
meantime, there isn’t much you can-do 
except to change litter frequently, and 
of course try to manage your ventila- 
tion system to get the best possible re- 
sults from it. 

* * * 


How large a house would I need to 
have for 12 hens? 


A 6x8 house will give them sufficient 
floor space. It isn’t even essential that 
you build such a house large enough 
to stand in. It is possible to make a 
small house so that hens can be cared 
for from the outside. There are some 
excellent suggestions about small poul- 
try houses in “A Basic Chicken Guide”’ 
by Roy Jones of the Connecticut Col- 
lege, published by William Morrow & 
Co., 425—4th Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. The price is $2.50. 


% * * 


Is it true that chicks will not have 
pullorum if they are bought from hatch- 
eries that blood test breeders? 


Let’s put it this way. Your chances 
of getting chicks free from pullorum 
are much greater. In fact, if you buy 
from a hatchery that advertises ‘no 
reactors found,” you are practically 
certain that the chicks will not have 





“Please don’t scare the chickens, Junior! 


Arierican Agriculturist, March 4, 1959 


WHITE-a0CK 


; CHICKS °16. * 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are trom our own breeders, 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are famous tor _ Rapid 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers. roasters or market eggs. 

TOLMAN CHICKS get 
their profitable traits 
trom 50 years of pro- 
gressive breeding—their 
rugged health and 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
tn our open front houses. 


Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE, 


PRICE. 


TOLMAN En 


& SONS, INC. DAASS. 





























ARSHALLS:: 


pullor 


ONEY- MAKERS: 
‘Selected Shraind . Jarm Proven’ 


Wh. Leghorns -- Red Rock Crosses 
Bred for high egg production 


ROCK RED CROSSES 


Bred for quick broiler profits 
Special Savings on 
Red Rock Cockerels 


Write for free catalog, prices. 
and full information 


~» MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 B Phone 9082 ithaca, N. Y. 


DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 












Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 


Breeders vaccinated for New Castle—satis- 
taction assured with every order—Write for 
catalog, new prices. 


A. —. DANISH 
Route 3, Troy, N. Y. 








Christie's WEW HAMPSHIRES 
= Burst Forth @ 

FULL OF SPILLERINKTUM 
\J 
' POULTRY FRONTIERS 

UNLIMITED 
from Christie's Spizzerink- 
tum New Hampshires 
WHERE Christie’s Spizzerinktum 


strain is the foundation stock, 
after 






eos generation generation of 
Sy dual-purpose chicks are uniform- 
ly lower In mortality, greater in vigor, superior in 
meat and production of premium brown eggs. Yes, 
Spizzerinktum chicks lay claim to fame, but it’s a 
prerogative based on the performance record of a 
breed that has heen developed through the un- 
wavering diligency of proven selectivity. 
N.H.-U.S. Approved and Pullorum Clean 
NEW HAMPSHIRES and BARRED ROCKS 


CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N. Ht 








FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 
reactors.) Bred for meat and egg production, White 
Leghorns, R. !. Reds, New Hampshires. Rock-Red and 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 
for price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 





BLACK GIANTS Get REAL JERSEY GIANT 

Chicks from the neighborhood where they 

were originally developed and have been 

kept true to their great size and beauty. 
JOHN W. BOTTCHER 


Box 3-AA Mount Holly, New Jersey 





- Mottled Ancona Chicks - 


The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power’’ 
ot plenty of large white eggs on less feed. than an’ 
other breed CATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM. RICHFIELD 19, PA. 





GOSLINGS: Day old and started. Wh. Embdes, Gray 
African and Wh. Chinese. Pamphlet on request. ADAM 
KIELB, 2493 Drumgoete Bivd., Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


{Hu 


- BARRED ROCKS 


= WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
propucers OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 





TIUVUQULLULONUUAEAAY 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND. FEATHER AS WELL OR_ BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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NEW BROAD BREAST MEATY 
GARRISON CROSS 


Gives More WEIGHT » 
MORE MEAT 


Don’t buy ANY chicks until 
you get my big new cata- 
log. Get facts about amaz- 
ing broad breasted Cornish 
Hampshires and Cornish 
White Rocks and_ other 
GARRISON CROSS breeds 
that yield by far the most 
luscious tender meat. Early 
feathering and EXTRA rapid 
growth result from Garrison’s many years’ 
experience in specialized cross breeding. You 
can’t afford to overlook our big new develop- 
ment in today’s most wanted cross features. 
Pullorum-clean flocks. Get catalog FAST. Write 


EARL W. GARRISON, DEPT. 155 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


"Thor-O-Bred” 
. CHICKS 


EGGS —- BROILERS — ROASTERS 


POULTRYMEN—FEleven pure breeds 
and cross breeds to select from. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 
Leghorns  and_ other _ profit-making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum. 
Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 
Hatches every week. Write today for 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’s Hatchery 
210 Northampton Buffalo 8, New York 


WENE CHICKS 


(FOR EXTRA EGGS-FOR MORE MEAT 
Line Chicks are ORDER TODA Get top 


Wene's Eee ey top Pro" Results 
EGG pred Noe io on our | Select from Wene’s 12 straight 
duction. Send for tke Leghorn pullets | Breeds and Crosses. If you're 
money-making Whi not getting top profits, write us. 

SOUND BREEDING is your se- 
curity. Our rigid breeding pro- 
gram assures maximum liv- 
ability and highest production. 
R.0.P. Sired Pullets from Wene 
R.O.P. Sired Matings. 

U. S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Send POST CARD for FREE Folder and 
Price List. Special March Discount. 
WENE CHICK FARMS 


BOX C-7 VINELAND, N. 3. 


GRAYBILLS 





details. 


DUAL PURPOSE 


ination get these 
4 ~ eg Combination FO™ oi 
the ae Sroducers of qe rs 
throes paslers and args re neavies 
Weiteforfactsonthese 





Bey V): 
CHICKS 





PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 


Postpaid Cash or C.0.D. Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating t 00 =100 
AAA Largo Type Wh. Leghorns............ $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross... 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires - 15,00 25.00 12.00 
AAA White Rocks -. 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from write for free list. 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C. S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA COQ. 











RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
With males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
‘un Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 8 to 6 
Weeks old. Send. for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 


NIEMONDS OY M4 Pda 


Spec. Mating Wh. Leghorn Pullets $26. per 100 
St. Run $13, per 100. All Breeders Bloodtested. 
NIEMOND’S Poultry Farm, : R. |, McAlisterville, Pa. 











HATCHING EVERY. WEEK—~Pullorum ~Clean Eben- 
wood Farm Hathfs.. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-50,: West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





pullorum. Where breeders are merely 
blood tested and reactors removed, 
there is always the possibility that 
some reactors were missed and that 
some chicks will carry the disease. 

* * * 


Is it feasible to make a homemade 
brooder? 

Yes, if you have electricity available. 
For a few chicks a 100 watt lamp will 
give sufficient heat, if you have a home- 
made, insulated hover for them to run 
under. For larger numbers you can use 
one or more electric heat lamps as a 
source of warmth. 


—A.A.— 
PASTURES FOR 
POULTRY PRODUCTION 


Good grass and legume ranges save 
on mash, supply available nutrients, 
keep the birds out of the mud and re- 
duce disease hazards, according to 
Professors Dickey and Leuschner, ag- 
ronomy and poultry specialists, respec- 
tively, of the Pennsylvania Extension 
Service. 

They say that an acre of good range 
will carry 500 to 600 pullets up to 22 
weeks of age and from 100 to 200 
turkey poults on a like area. Ladino, 
a giant form of white clover, in their 
opinion is the basis and backbone of 
most productive and palatable poultry 
ranges. 

Since some grasses are desirable in 
a range mixture, they recommend the 
following: Six pounds Kentucky blue- 
grass, 6 lbs. perennial ryegrass, 2 lbs. 
redtop, 2 lbs. Ladino clover, and 1 Ib. 
of white clover per acre. On dry slopes 
they suggest addition of 4 lbs. of Can- 
ada bluegrass. On turkey ranges they 
advise substituting in this mixture six 
pounds each of alfalfa and orchard 
grass instead of the bluegrass and 
white clover to give greater produc- 
tivity and wearing qualities. 

In their opinion August is the best 
time for seeding. When the seed is 
sown, it should be covered with a culti- 
packer or very light harrowing. For 
fertilization they recommend a liberal 
application of 400 lbs. of a 3-12-6 or 
4-12-4 before seeding. 


ea Aros 
HEN HOTEL 


N a recent issue of Featherfax, a 

mimeographed publication of the Uni-. 
versity of Massachusetts, John Vondell 
comments as follows on a _ poultry 
house which he recently visited. 

“The other day we motored up the 
river a few miles and visited a couple 
of new hen houses. One place had 3,000 
layers in a pen and the other farm had 
5,000 layers in one room. There were no 
roosts. Automatic waterers took care 
of the watering problem, and one huge 
automatic feeder ran continuously 14 
hours a day. This feeder ran around 
the four sides of the house. The attend- 
ant had to open a few bags of feed 
now and then ahd dump them into the 
chute that led into the automatic feed- 
er. The big chore was picking up the 
eges and packing them. 

“One man took care of the 5,000- 
6,000 birds and packed the eggs. The 
house allowed 214 square feet of floor 
space per bird and cost about $1 per 
square foot, all equipped.” 

Such houses make tough competition 
for poultrymen who continue to keep 
hens in houses which require a large 
amount of hand labor. 

— AA. — 


WHITE GUINEAS 


N YOUR issue of January 21 on page 

17 you state that Idle Wild Farm at 
Pomfret Center, Conn., is the only 
farm in the Hast raising African White 
Guinea hens. 

I have been raising them success- 
fully for the past five or six years. 
Also, miy birds are sent dressed for the 
oven to practically every state in the 
union where I have customers—even to 
British Columbia.—Mrs. L. R. Kimball, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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ZT 74145) 


TOP QUALITY 


INDOW 


MATERIALS 


Keep Out Cold, Rain, Snow, S/eer 


Let IN THE SUNS 
HEALTHFUL VITAMIN D Rays 


Results of 12 Weeks Test 
_ Under” Maze 








Oster 
Sunder eRe 
Glass, 
Wt. 2 Ibs. 
Didnt 
Get ¥ 
Vitamin 
From Any 
Source : : 


Same Hatch-Same feed-Same Caré 


and WEALTHY 









Pouliry and 100 Ib.Hogs 

hivestocl mipst inMNO Days 

~~ Ge iM itamin Dy Ip-Actual 
7o Grow STRONG — 





Free, from 
Rickets 

C655 7475, Oy? HAC PA! 
Nifamin\D | NS 


Put WARP’S Window Materials in your Poultry and. Hog House Windows 
and watch. your Chicks and Pigs grow. Also Ideal for Hotbeds to Start 
‘Hardy Plants that will grow when transplanted. Just cut with Shears 
and tack on. WARP’S Window Materials are Shatterproof, Weather- 


proof, Cheaper than Glass, give Better Service and last for years. 










SOLD BY RELIABLE HARDWARE AND LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHER 


Bo The 

Means Eage 
at a TOP QUALITY ou Pee 
ae | WINDOW MATERIALS | aed 





E Base — bonded together by f 
Bros.” Exclusive Cushion Plastic. f° 








ads 





TAKE THts Ab to Your DEALER To BE Sure You GET THE 
GENUINE “WARP'S” WINDOW MATERIAL AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


WARP BROS. 


25 YEARS OF PIONEERING. LEADERSHIP In CHICAGO 
PRODUCING FLEXIBLE WINDOW MATERIALS 


Hb. S950. 


WARP BROS. Sponsor the WLS National Bara Dance Every $at. Nigh? af 7:30 p.m. (C.$.7.)—~—Tuae tak 


Helps Chicks 


WAC) MTs 
TTR La 
ae 








(Growth Stimulation) 


factor 


of 
DR. SALSBURY’S 


Ren-O-Sal 


Drinking Water Medicine 


Give From the Start 


Ren-O-Sal’s exclusive ingredient, 3-nitro 
4-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid, helps chicks 
gain 14.8% more weight—lay earlier, — 
without forcing. Birds have better coloring 
and feathering. Test-proved. Used 

by thousands of commercial growers. 


Controls Coccidiosis ... Larger doses 
prevent spread of cecal coccidiosis at 
about Ic per bird treated. Easy-to-use 
tablets for drinking water...powder for 
feed. At hatchery, drug and feed stores. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, — 

Charles City, Iowa. 


When you need poultry medicines, 


Dr. S 
nee 


tettt 





——~ STARTED CHICKS — 
Leghorn Pullets, N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
B.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested, 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S, Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA, 











SENSATIONAL VALUES! NEW LOW PRICES OF 
TOP QUALITY. BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS. 
{0 Extra Chicks with every (00, if order is booked 
before February 15. Immediate shipments. Thousands 
weekly. All breeds, Sexed chicks at all times. (00% 
live delivery. Write today for price fist and full par- 
ticulars. Don’t delay. Write. now 

MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES DEPT. AA 

MT. HEALTHY, OHIO 





CHEMICALLY 


NO SURGERY 
weeks all age 


CAPONIZE 


Tenderizes, Flavorizes four to eight 
Roosters. Free simple instructions. 
GOLDEN VALLEY HATCHERY, Dept. AA 
Parkville, Mo. 








AMERICA’S GREATES 
WORK SHOE Ae 


VALUE! 


ARMY GARRISON ware 
TYPE ONLY S 


$3.28 Aer 
- ie, AY F 
PLUS ‘ re or < < \) y be 


MAILING 









SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR 

MONEY BACK 


ACF NOW! 


We can’t tell 
this low price can be maintained! 


how much longer 


You get comfort and long wear. Genuine 
grain leather uppers. Nailed and sewed thick 
composition sole. Oak leather midsole. In half 
sizes from 6 to 12, wide widths. Russet Tan. 


ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE- 


Real Leather Shoe Co. Money Order [] 


471 Mill St,, Dept. G-2 Check {(] 
Worcester, Mass. C.0.D. (postage extra) [] 
Send) ntev.s.....51...4.-pams’ of -shoesatnc ale each 
i including: mailing ‘costs. My size is <2... < ‘ 
NAME oe censeccesiechevas sesdboenersnitacthinbaiaes SBS a Peat | 
Street: \...:.025 





| Bae SaiiaeeaGin eee State. 


ee en 


(248) 22 





ADVERTISING RATES —1!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as 12 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required, 








HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD HILL STOCK FARM offers for sale Car- 
nation and Rag Apple Bred Bull calves from high 
record Carnation Dams. Sires: Carnation Homestead 
Hazelwood and R. A. Sovereign Prince. M. R. Klock 
'& Son, Fort Plain, New York. ~ 








FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and _ first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms. arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy’A. Tuttle, Owner. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Mar. 1, 1949. Sire—Coldspring’s 
Romulus Anchor, 9 AR daughters, proven for both) type 
and production. Dam, a daughter of Foremost Peace- 
maker 161 AR daughters, including 2 National Records, 
made 9429M 415F Jr2 805C 2x, on retest in 302 days 
Sr4 has 11049M 462F 2x milking. A handsome indi- 
vidual. Also a few well bred heifers. Tarbell Guernse 
Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 


JERSEY 


DREAM BULLS—Jerseys. Bred to make your dreams 
come true. Higher production — Finer type —Show ring 
winners. The kind of Jerseys that keep your name in 
headlines, Write us for a bull list today—Don’t delay. 
Heaven, Hill Farm, Lake Placid, New York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR SALE: Registered 
Approved. Sire and 
and up. 





a 




















Ayrshire Bull Calves from 
high producing Dams. Prices $50 
Heider Crest Farms, Altamont, New York. 


SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE: (2) Polled Shorthorn bulls, £0 months old, 
best of breeding. (1) 5 year old, sired by Grand 
Champion. Will trade for bull we can use on our 
herd. Pine Hill I'arms, Albion, R3, N. Y. 











DAIRY CATTLE 





and Guernseys in carload lots. I. C. 
ville, New York. 


Talbot, Leonards- 





ALWAYS on Hiand—tLarge selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail. E. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Uobart, New York. 





DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and Blood Tested. In Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, New York. 





WANTED: Brown Swiss, Guernsey or Holstein herd, 
of top quality, Bangs free. Dunn & Harwood, Schoharie, 
New York, Tel. 65. ; 

VHOLESALE: 100 close and fresh cows to pick from. 
T.B. and Bloodtested. Gurwitz Bros., Waterville, N. Y. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR. SALE: One bull coming, three as good a polled 
bull as in New York State, and one eight month old 
bull. Alex DeBrucque & Son, Canastota, New York. 





a 








HEREFORD beef cattle: Registered T.B. Blood Tested. 
Sow. Heifers. Outstanding bulls at bargain prices. 
Bob-O-Link Farms, Wolcott, New York. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED Durocs—40 Fall Pigs sired by our Son 
of 1947 N. J. Grand Champion, Ten bred Spring Gilts. 
Hilltop Duroc Farm, Horseheads, N. Y. 





CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H. Sincebaugh, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 





SPOTTED Poland China also Black P.C. service boars 
all ages, Baby pigs, bred gilts. Purebreds, Large litters. 
W. Hiliman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 


a 


FOR SALE: Fancy 
boars and gilts. Penna. 
Son, Hummelston, Pa., 


pedigreed Chester White Service 
Res. Cham. C. E, Cassel & 
Ras 





YVURE Bred Yorkshire gilts from large litters, bred 
for March & April tarrow. Pinelma Farm, Lawrence- 
ville, New York. y 





FIVE hundred Registered Hogs, Eleven Breeds, ail 


sizes. Everharts, Kearneysville, W. Va. 
W.N.Y. second annual Hampshire Bred Gilt Show and 
Sale Saturday, March llth at Empire Markets heated 
Sales Pavilion, Caledonia, N. Y. Show at 10:50 A.M., 
Sale 1:00 P.M. This sale offers much of the breed most 
popular blood lines. A few open gilts and fall boars 
are also offered. Entire offering is immunized and 
blood tested. Auctioneer, Harris Wilcox, Bergen, N. Y. 
Yor catalogs write George Acomb, Sec’y., Dansville, 
New York, 





REGISTERED Hampshire Fall Boars from excellent 


Jsreeding stock. Right type, production. Write for 
prices. Look up my consignment at the Western New 
York Hampshire Breeders Show and Sale March 11, 
1950. A. G. Sinsebaugh, Ithaca, New York. 





wm 


CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross pigs; 7 to 
wks. old $8.00 ea., 9 to 10 wks. old $9.00 ea. Vaccina- 


tion 75c extra if wanted. Ship any number C.0O.D. or 
send ¢heck or money order. Walter Lux, 44 Arlington 
Rid., Woburn, Mass. 








CHINCHILLA 


CRINCHILUAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
lioad, Durham, New Hampshire, 








“and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. 


~ e 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








SHEEP 


FOR SALE: Registered Shropshire ram, 
M. Walter Smith, Plainfield, Vt. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler. profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 





clever and 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY. FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921, 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorms, Reds and _ Crosses. 


Pullorum clean. U. 8S. 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. 
Maine, New York. 


McGregor Farms, 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest ege prod:iction over all breeds at‘all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. Al 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Itich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 








CAPON pellets 100-$3:00; 1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.50. 
Turkey bits 100-$.50; 1,000-$2.50. Pliers $.50. Lead 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
cable 6’ to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





1T’S HERE! It’s’ Yours! Our pew catalogue tells all 


about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping tacilities. Red locks 


Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps for meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Bali Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 





Owego, Tioga County, New York. 
WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 


hatching date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 





White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
experience. Bred especially tor Livability, 
Large Egg Size, and Steady Kgg Production. Bodine 
Leghorns are N.Y.-U.S. Certified. All hatching eggs 
produced on our farm by N.Y.-U.S. Pullorum Clean 
breeders. Neweastle vaccinated. Sex-Links (Red-Rocks) 
also available. Order yours soon. Write today for tree 
catalog. LBodine’s Pedigreed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, 
Chemung, New York. 





Sold out till the middle of 
April’ U77S:7R,O.M., U.S: RO; Py,  U..'S..- Certified; 
U. 8S. Pullorum Clean. We hold top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots of money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 


BRENDER’S Leghorns 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New MHampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular, E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde. New York. 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52¢ each 
¥.O.B. Buffalo. Full information upon request. Schweg- 
ler’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 


McINTYRE WHITE ROCKS. Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 


BLACK Leghorn hatching eggs and stock. Tamworth 
Swine. Keystone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 


PURE White African Guinea Breeders. GC. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 





FORD’S Leghorns from highest producing ROP strain 
in America. Large birds, large eggs, all from our own 
breeders. All eggs set, 24 ounces or over. Pullorum 
clean. Write for details and reduced prices. Vernon 
Ford, Route 6-A, Lockport, New York. 


HOBART POULIRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart, 5281. 


LAFAYETTE. Farm White Leghorns U. 8S. Approved- 
Fullorum clean, Write for circwlar, John Ronner, Red 
Hook, New York. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings day old and started. Vainauskas, 


New York. 


PASTURE turned into Poultry Meat with Geese. Free 
List. Paul Muller, Fultonham, New York. 


Fultonville, 


AKRRICAN Goslings day-old $2.90, White Chinese $1.95. 
Weekly hatches. Deliveries March, April. Idle Wild 
Faim, Pomfret Center, Connecticut. 


HONEY 


FINES FWONEY, 5 ths. delivered within third zono, 
$55, Carton 6 five Ib. pails $8.10; buckwheat or 
Fall flower $1.25, and $5.95. Write for special sale 
offers, Ray Wilcox, Odessa, New York. 


HONEY: Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat New 
Crop. 5 Ibs. $1.25—6-5>lb. pails $7.20 postpaid srd. 
zone. 60 Ib: cans $7.20 F.0.B. 


Sold by ton or pail. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York, 











oe 








TURKEYS 


WHITE HOLLAND—Jersey Buff Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y. Pullorum clean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 


vew York, 


Z 


TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box B, Middlecreek, Pa. 





WHEELER’S White Holland Turkeys. 
broad breasted type, medium size, quick maturing, 
Pullorum Clean, N.Y.-U.S. Approved. A. Hunt Wheeler, 
R.D. 1, Penn Yan, New York. 





BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowprook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22,- Pa. 





HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze, Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation. Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
Clean, Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Yt. 











RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 








WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 Ibs. 
Ramsey, New Jersey. 


Write J. Stocker, 





NEW ZEALAND Whites. 3 months $5.00 each. Pay 
after you receive them. Mostly from Blue Ribbon An- 
cestors. Good for Meat, Fur, and show. Pedigrees Ffir- 
nished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, Mahopac Falls, 
New York. 








DOGS 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPPIES—Work or Show — 








Champion sired. ' Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 
PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 


Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





GERMAN. Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3, 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. “Registered. Beautiful. Dr. 
Stewart Gay, Summit Ave., Monticello, N. Y. Tel. 2099. 





REGISTERED Collie 
priced reasonable. 
Island, 


Puppies, excellent 
Alrichan Collies, 


bloodlines ; 
Greenport, Long 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





FOR SALE: Beautiful registered English Shepherd pups 
from real heel driving parents born low heel strikers. 
Males $15.00, Females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, Hankins, 
New York. 


SHEPHERD or Collie Shepherd Cross Pups. Most 
colors, ages. Wormed, Inoculated. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Snap Shots. Highland Acres, Fabius, New York. 





COLLIE PUPPIES: Mrs. James Howland, Walton, N.Y. 





BEAUTIFUL Boston puppies. 
iijudson, New York. 


Ginz, 240 Warren St., 





COCKERS: AKC $15-$60. Some Champion 
i Studs, Bitches, Open, Bred. 
Bridgehampton, New York. 


Sired. 
Ocean Air 








EQUIPMENT 


MR. FARMER: Write now for free copy of Irying’s 
1950 Tractor Parts Catalogue. Prices Slashed. Bargains 
Galore. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Fargo, N. Dakota. 








NEW and Used Chain Saws $150 up. 
Bainbridge, New York. 


C. Loomis, 


_ 


2-4 DECK growing batteries, capacity 1200, used once. 
Write for particulars. Savastano, Chatham, N.Y. 


—[—$—$—$ eee 
MILK CAN HOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, 18 foot liit, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available, Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: New model 77 New Holland baler $1850.00. 


New 45T International $1350.00. 1950 model M. D. 
demonstrator $2600.00. Mack’s Dairy, Titusville, Pa., 
Star Route, Yel. 26-865. 





FOR SALE—Roto-ette, 
Catawissa, Pa. 


A-I condition. Luther Creasy, 





_ 


FOR SALE: 6 by 16 Vermont Special Vaporator, 
power portable tapping machine, each used three sea- 
sons, 5V00 buckets, 1 gathering tank, 5 barrel capacity. 
Phone 4144 Moria, Earl Fletcher, Dickinson Ctr., N.Y. 





ABSOLUTE Auction Sale of New and Used Tractors, 
Farmall M’s, balers, combines, at Phil 
Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-6911. Send 
for Catalog & Date. Clip and Save This Advertisement 
—Tell Friends:—Big Discounts—Free Delivery—36 day 
guarantee— Any make new tractor or machine—also 
used— order now, or later. Buy, Trade, Sell with us. 





with casters. 
Broad Street, 


FEED ‘Trucks—Special sale $49.50 cash, 
Wood Tanks. Sehlichter Co., 16 South 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Y¥YOX PICK up chopper, Case SC. Tractor, Cast 16x7 
grain drill on rubber (Single Disc), Case 2 bottom 
yiow. All of these are 1949 machines and are in 
excellent, like new condition at greatly reduced prices. 


i 


Phone Ovid 84F2, Bean Bros., Hayts Corners, N, Y. 


WANTED—Sprayer, following description: At loast 50. 
gallons, tank on wheels with pump adjustable to 35 
lbs. pressure. With motor or with power take-off to 
fit Farmall Cub ‘Tractor. Address all particulars and 
price care of Box 514-Y, Amerivan Agriculturist. 
Ithaca, New York, 


Ayaerican Agriculturist, March 4, 1950 





PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


March 18 Issue........Closes March 3 
April 1 Issue....... ...Closes March 17 
April 15 Issue........closes March 31 
May 6 Issve...... ...-Closes April 21 
















HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 








STRAW and all grades of hay at my place or de- 
livered, subject to inspection. Call_ 48-282, J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, New York, R.D“4. 





100 TONS early cut mixed Alfalfa and Timothy hay, 
field baled. Nice quality. Albert J. Dillenbeck, Fulton- 
ville, New York. 





[ 


HAY. Wheat straw. 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


Baled. Good quality. Rex Sprout, 








PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY Plants, Premier and Catskill $2.25 per 
hundred postpaid. 8 yr. blueberry plants. $1.35 each. 








Roy J. Guyer, Storrs, Conn. 

STRAWBERRY Plants. Now booking orders for our 
strong well-rooted Catskill variety, 100-$2.40, 1600-$12., 
Delivered. Sunnymead Farms, Germantown, N. Y. 
Telephone Germantown 383F4. New York City MU. 
9-6565, 

STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorsett, 


Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-$2.95. Grand Champion, Neet, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-$3.50. 
Raspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-$2.50. 
Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3,00. Everything Post- 
paid. State Inspected. , Free Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


AFRICAN Violet leaves or plants. Send stamp for 
list. Mrs. Fred Fingar,: Farview Ave., Pine Plains, N.Y. 
STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Robinson, Sparkle, Midland, Everbearing 
Streamliner. Certified, muck grown, fresh dug.. Braman 
Bros., Penfield, New York. 


STRAWBERRY, Raspberry. Blackberry plants. 100% 
state inspected. 24 years same place. Gem everbearing 
strawberry $2 per 100. Others reasonable. Send for 
catalogue. Roberts Strawberry Nursery, R6, Kalama- 


zoo, Michigan. 





STRAWBERRY plants, state inspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred. 
10 extra plants free. Post, paid. Harvey Bennett, ‘Jr., 
Cedar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 


SEED POTATOES 








in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 ewt. to 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery, Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees. 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose Bushes, 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Federal Inspeeted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 














todav tor Free Colored Cataloxue Kast’s Nursery. 
Amity, Arkansas. 

EVERGREEN LINING-OUT, STOCK. Transplants and 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir. Canadian Hemlock, Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. Bor srowing Christmas treas, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 


as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for orice List. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 





GROW Christmas Trees for Profit. Norway Spruce 
seedlings 3 yr. 6’’ to 9’’ $5.00 per 100-—$40.00 per 1900. 
Scotch Pine seedlings 2 yr. 6’’ to 9’’ $4.50 per 100— 
$55.00 per 1000, Cash with order or 25% cash with 


order, balance express collect at planting time. Strick 














& Allyn Co.. R. No. 1, Elmira, New York. 
BUSHELS Delicious oranges or grapefruit $4.95. 


Temples $6.25. Prepaid. James Kimber, Winter Park, 


Florida. 





IF YOU Can't come to Florida this year, let-us send 
you some of the famous sunshine enclosed for your 
family’s health in our best quality, juicy, tree-ripened 
oranges and grapefruit. You haven’t tasted top quality 
until you try tree-ripened fruit shipped directly. to you 
the day it’s picked. All shipments guaranteed. Try & 
half bushel. of oranges, grapefruit or mixed for $3.5) 
express prepaid. J. EH. Shofner, Tavares, Florida. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION wanted as farm manager of large dairy 
or beef cattle enterprise, with a minimum of 500 acres 
under cultivation and 250 head of eattle. Profit sharing 
arrangement desired, but if extensive rehabilitation is 
necessary other arrangements ean be made. Qualifica- 
tions: Age 37, married, excellent health, agricultural 
school graduate, Graham school graduate, attended fac- 
tory farm machinery schools for mechanics, thoroughly 
familiar with the operation, maintenance and ‘repair of 
farm machinery. Have made outstanding crop records, 
New York State corn growing champion with a yield of 144 
bushels per acre for 1949. Herd of 65, farm raised cows, 
averaged over 10,000 lbs. for past seven years. Manager 
of Dover Dale farm for past seven years, have operated 
profitably and rehabilitated farm during this time. Ex- 
eeptional references from present employer. 
for leaving is to operate larger farm. Interviews can be 
arranged after correspondence. Harold Metzner, Dover 
Plains, New York. 








\ 











MIDDLE-AGED man, single, strictly sober, dependable. 











Work on farm or estate. Edward McWvoy, 59 West 
89 Street, New York City. 

ao me Des TE RS BE SE 
YOUNG married man desires work on dairy farm 19 
upper New York. Excellent character references. 
Richard Perkins, So. Newbury, N. H. 
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SEEDS 


CERTIFIED Red Clover, Alsike, Ladino and all kinds 
of grasses and legumes at attractive prices. Ask for 
price list. Stoller’s Seed House, Paulding, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


WANTED: Dairy farm, 100 tillable acres, Kastern New 
York, Western New Iingland. Give full details. Richard 
Rice, Lake Rd. RFD 2, Bergen, N. Y. 




















DELAWARE: Miid Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace. Realty, R. 1. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 





FARMS and businesses is my business. I have them 
trom $2,800 up. Write for list. Janes Williauis, R.D. 1. 
«Clinton, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE fruit and poultry farm on. shore of Lake 


Ontario, 65 acres consisting of 35 acres leading 
varieties of apples; 5 acres grapes, 13 acres sour 
cherries, 8 acres woods. Approximately ™% mile lake 


shore, ideal bathing beach, good fishing; two attrac- 
tive cottages with fireplaces, electricity, running water. 
lack top lane to shore trom Lake Road. Farm build- 
ings include large main barn, poultry and fruit house, 
3 car garage; Main house and tenant house with 
bath, furnace, electricity, running water. Modern farm 
equipment included. Located in Ontario, New York, 
20 miles east of Rochester. Owner Glenn W. Rugg. 
Ontario, New York. 





119 ACRES. 2% miles from village. 
buildings. All modern improvements. 88 head .of fine 
cattle. Complete set of farm machinery, nearly new 
13 room house. $23,000. Harry G. Munn, Salesman tor 
Frank Fatta, Realtor, Treadwell, New York. 
fecha lahat a alin Sh Spa oc eg Ti 
220 ACRES on hard road. 34 head of cattle. All 
farm machinery. 17 room house. Improvements, $22,000: 
Also Many others. Stanley Fish, Salesman tor HKrank 
Fatta, Realtor, Richfield Springs, 460-W4. 

orate teal ess RN ee eat en cone a tie ee ese eer eg tt 
ARMS for Sale: All sizes and prices, with or with- 
out stock and tools. Stores, gas stations on the 
inain line, Almar C. Bedell, Broker, Dial 4638, Morris- 
ville, Vermont. 


Very attractive 


STROUT’S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 states, Coast-to- 
Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, 
New. . York, , 
i 

ge Nai dn a apt ee ah ees tm EG eed 
190. ACRES—175 Level, tillable, class six land, well 
drained, above high water. On Chemung Flats, Route 
iv, 12 mt. below Eimira, 30 acrés wheat, 70 new 
seeding, 8 room house, modern plumbing, drilled well, 
oil furnace, basement barn 50x80, storage barn 24x96, 
heated shop, steel crib, etc., with equipment, $20,000. 
Howard Shutts, Owner, 2353 Chemung, New York. 





oof ACRES, Virginia river front. Classy: residence. 
7000 apple 1000 peach trees full bearing. Stock and 
dairy farms. Reginald Wright, Driver, Virginia. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c¢. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 


work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 68rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 

ae re ges ag aU ew BE a en 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder. with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no pvisons. 
Save digging and. pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct.,.. Chicago. 22, Illinois. . 
a 
PAINTERS’ Drop Cloths protect furniture, floor coyer- 
ing, etc. assorted sizes in stock. Milvo Awning & Tent 
' Works, 134 Front Street, Rome, New York. 








CREAMED inaple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
Daid insured. Gift wrapper if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

espn ces Wea ag SN ee Ted ah ee ee PECL AL 752 


CAPON Profits from Extra Cockerels. Save low-cost 
eockerel chicks now! Implant STIL-CAPO Chemical 
Caponizer later to stop fighting and crowing, make 
birds fat, tender, top market quality. Gives all poultry 
a better finish, makes you more money! Trial order of 
35 Stil-Capo with Implanter-$2.75. (100-$3. 1,000-$26. 
Implanter-$1.) ASL, Box 232—CP, Madison TS Wiss 
rc en en ER ee ei te a wes AUR TY ie 
DELICIOUS Italian spaghetti sauce seasoning, lb. pack- 
age $1.00. Em-Bee Harm, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 
a ee ar Ce Tee ORT aN 0 ve a 
A LAND BANK Mortgage gives extra safety and extra 
service. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
tages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfiéld 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 

oe PAA Bk St a SR ah Fe ie Fe eh a ade 
ATTENTION Tourist—Direct from Factory — Trailer 
Awnings—write for prices. Milvo Awning & Tent works, 
134 West Front Street, Rome, New York. 

pact cael eae EOS A FSR at AR Heeb at ea a otiar Wig fc Reade 
FOR SALE: Infants crocheted sets in various colors. 
Mrs. Clarence Noble, Bath, N. Y. 

erga ea ee 
COLORFUL hand loomed stair, hall, kitchen rag carpet, 
Tugs. Price list free. John Roman, 531 West First St., 
Hazelton, Pa. 

art seared Sek 2 TLP Sd CUD hl YT eS RH TEL BL OA Nr, 
GIRLS CAMP: Applications now for summer session. 
Located in Finger Lake Region of New York State. 
Ages 7-18, modern. equipment, new buildings, 150 acres, 
Special Staff, complete program. Write for literature. 
Kgypt Valley Camp, Hemlock, N. Y. 

pee Cereb es SER MOE RA ae eat cult OL Peel ea 
PREVENT horns painlessly. Rub D-Horn-R direct from 
tube onto horn buttons.. No grease. No mess. Won’t 
tub off. Safe, easy, painless. 15 treatment tube $1. 
ASL, Box 232-CP, Madison 1, Wis. 

Ferenc ean EI ASN oe DER Se SCE es aa ES gl 
AWNINGS that Beautify the Home and keep out the 
hot sun—write for samples and price list. Milvo Awn- 
ing & Tent Works, 134 West Front Street, Rome, N. Y. 
See ee a 
FULL fashioned nylons; Three. pairs No. 2. sub-standard 
$1.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Sales, Rock 
Springs 1, Georgia. 
— 
FARMERS—Sportsman. Navy Surplus Foul Weather 
Overalls. Sizes 40-46. $1.70 Prepaid. H. Gustin, Lowman 
d., Elmira, New York. 





like fo know what kind of 
in seeding @ pear 


I would 
grass seed to use 
erchard down with alfaifa. Also, what is 
the best kind of alfalfa to use? 


Probably the best grass to seed with 
it is timothy, and 6 to 8 pounds to the 
acre of timothy plus 10 pounds of ali- 
falfa is a good rate. But if the soil in 
this pear orchard is not good alfalfa 
land, cutting the alfalfa down to about 
5 pounds and adding some red and 
alsike clover would be better than 
using alfalfa as the only legume. Stand- 
ard alfalfa varieties for New York for 
years have been Grimm and Northern 
Variegated. Hither one of these would 
be satisfactory. . 

However, on Wilt infested soil (and 
this includes a large part of the alfalfa 








It’s Horse-sensible 
to BE PREPARED © 









@ Don’t risk being 
out of Absorbine 
when sudden trou- 
ble strikes! Put it 
on your shopping 
list now and pick 
up a long-lasting 
$2.50 bottle next time you’re near a drug- 
store. With Absorbine handy, you’re well 
prepared to help relieve bruises, strains, 
puffiness, lameness, etc. . . . in a hurry! 
Absorbine does not blister or remove hair. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


SALE OF 


40--YORKSHIRES--40 
MARCH 18th 


Eastern States Exposition 
West Springfield, Mass. 


A chance to buy Advance Registry 
Stock. A Few Choice Young Boars. 
Bred gilts of Finest English, Cana- 
dian and American Breeding. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Eastern Yorkshire Club 
95 Elm Street 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. 














| MOST PROFITABLE COWS Sra BRR | 
Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers. 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 

Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 









DAILEY STOCK FARM 


Lexington, Mass., Tel. 1085 


Top Quality young pigs 6-7 wks. old $7.75 
each. 8-9 wks. $8.50 each. Berkshire & O.I.C. 
Chester & Yorkshire Crossed. Shipped C.O.D. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
COVERS—Canvas waterproofed covers prepare for 
Spring rain—assorted sizes available — priced right. 


Milvo Awning & Tent Works, 134 West Front Street, 
Rome, New York. 











NORTHERN red hearted cedar posts, grapestakes, Elec. 
fence, telephone poles, pole barns, wholesale, delivery. 
Fletcher Farms, Norwood, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


ROLL FILM Service. Highest quality, all prints in 
individual Albums, Fast service. 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
—35e; 12-16 prints, 55c; 8 prints 3144x4144 from 127 
fikn—45c; 12-16 prints—65e, Mail your roli film to 
Spencer Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 














COLOR. FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 835mm. - Free 


literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hethlock, N¢Y. |. 





ROLL film developed cheap. Quality’ work! $ exp roll 
30c. Free price list. Dept.-A Box 57, Caldwell, N. J. 





ENLARGEMENTS of your favorite snapshots 
3 for $1. Send negatives with remittance. 
Shook, Sewickley, Penna. 


8x10, 
Willis D. 


land in the State that has grown al- 
falfa for any period of years) the new 
variety, Ranger, is superior, since it is 
resistant to Wilt and will survive for a 
longer period than the other two men- 
tioned.—G. H. Serviss. 


My 4-months old pigs have developed 
a lameness which resembles rheumatism. 
Can you tell me what causes it? 

There are a number of conditions 
that may cause pigs to become lame, 
but since you say you are feeding these 
pigs wheat middlings, I am inclined to 
believe your difficulty is due to a ra- 
tion that is being fed. Your ration, no 
doubt, is low in calcium as well as in- 
adequate in other réspects. A ration for 
growing and fattening pigs that is de- 
ficient in calcium and phosphorus and 
also low in vitamin D content may 
cause a condition called “rickets.” A 
discussion of this disease is found on 
pages 44 and 58 of Bulletin 727, which 
I am sending to you under separate 
cover. In this bulletin you also will find 
a number of suggested rations and 
helpful suggestions.—John P. Willman. 


Last year many of my asparagus stalks 
grew very crooked before they were 
ready to harvest. What caused it? 

Asparagus beetles feeding on the 
tender shoots caused them to grow un- 
evenly. You:can dust with rotenone 
during the growing season or with leac 
arsenate after the harvest is completed. 


How long should it take to get a high- 
producing cow on full feed after calving? 

Three or four weeks. The problem of 
bringing her back to full feed is one 
that requires individual attention. A 
cow has very little judgment about eat- 
ing and will eat too much if you give 
it to her. No two cows are exactly alike 
and the expert feeder, by watching a 
cow, Can avoid overfeeding. 


During the war we were advised that 
it was unnecessary to feed cows a ration 
high in protein. Now most of my neigh- 
bors are again feeding a ration that con- 
tains plenty of protein. Were the experts 
kidding us in wartime or are dairymen 
feeding too much protein now? 


The answer to this is a matter of 


‘opinion, but we believe that the ex- 


perts were right and that many dairy- 
men are now feeding more protein than 
necessary. 

— AA. — 


FEEDING VALUE OF 
POTATOES 


Feeding potatoes at 35 cents per 
hundred pounds today is the most 
economical buy in dairy feeds on the 
basis of total digestible nutrients. The 
cost of 100 pounds of nutrients is $1.96. 
Next in line is molasses at $30.00 per 
ton with a cost of $2.78 for 100 pounds 
of total digestible nutrients. 


These two feeds may help you in 
stretching your hay supply if it’s short. 
You can feed 15 to 20 pounds of pota- 
toes per cow per day. Molasses can be 
fed up to 3 or 4 pounds per cow per 
day. Timothy hay at $30.00 per ton costs 
$3.07 per 100 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients. — Lucien Paquette, Addison 
County Agent, Vermont. 


“Your folks need a good baby 
sitter, Baby?” 


ee 
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AVOID PRODUCTION LOSS FROM | 
SORE > SCAB - OBSTRUCTED | 
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HARD MILKERS 
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To resist 
infection and 
promote 
healing, use 
FLEX-O MEDICATED DILATORS 


Pliable, absorbent internal dressings 
for the teat canal. Cloth-covered, with- 
out wires, they exert a gentle dilating 
action, and work FOUR ways: 

1, Carry antiseptic and healing agents into 
teat canal. 


2, Prévide soothing relief to damaged tis- 
sues, absorb secretions from inflamed 
teat. 

3. Aid in maintaining @ free milk channel 
by keeping teat canal OPEN until healed, 















4, Make milking easier by partially relaxing 
sphincter muscles at end of teat canal, 


TWO SIZE DILATORS 


Regular—for small or, average teats, Lorge 
{longer ond wider) —for long or large teats, 


Economy Pkg. 48 Dilators....1.00 [j0)°" 
Stondard Pkg. 24 Dilators.... .65 {j1""°r 


ASK DEALER FOR FLEX-O TEAT DILATORS 
(if not available, order direct. Mailed postpaid) 


DAIRY REMEDIES CO, 
Montclair 1,N.J. 


T MEDICATED 
SAT DILATORS 
oe oat 


0 
Po oem 









Fuerst s« Bethel 
Karms 


SALE 


4 BULLS AND 60 HEIFERS - THE BEST WE CAN OFFER 
SOUND INVESTMENTS IN ABERDEEN ANGUS BREEDING 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES- FUERST & BETHEL SALE! 


4 BULLS AND 60 HEIFERS - THE BEST WE CAN OFFER 












SOUND INVESTMENTS IN ABER mcUS BREEDING 


MANY SPECIAL F e BETHEL SALE 


4 BULLS AND 60 WE CAN OFFER 


SOUND INVES@ US BREEDING 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES- FUERST & BETHEL SALE? 
Saturday. April Ist 
PINE PLAINS 
Dutchess County, N.Y. 


write Myron Fuerst or Dale 
Box “I”, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


Catalog: 
Fletcher, 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS SALE 


Monday, April 3, 1950 
5 BULLS- 60 FEMALES 


featuring : 
THE GET AND SERVICE OF 
EILEENMERE 1032nd 


1949 INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
CHAMPION BULL 
Future Herd Sires and Foundation 
Females from the Most Successful 
Families of the Breed 
Bred and Open Heifers 
including 
A Group of Heifer Calves 
directly off their mothers 
A SALE FOR EVERYONE WHICH 
NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO MISS 


Write for Catalogue Now 


ANKONY FARM 


RHINEBECK, NEW YORK 





DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
30’ high. Uses % to % HP motor 
Does not clog! 

Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 


LABAWCO PUMPS. 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 







$6.50 





BUZZMOBILE $14959 suc 


mali 
@ Clears Brush -  @ Mows Weeds, Grass 
® Fails Trees ~ @ Cuts Hedge os. 
@Cuts'togs ~ @ Trims Limbs ~ “Sd 
Y ® Makes Fence Posts .@ Cuts Fence Rows 5h 
5200 LESS than Most Sa A 
; z se Easier to 
For Special Bonus Offer Write: & Operate 
CK LIN MANUFACTURING CO. 3% 


Dept. AA Sioux City, ta. 
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HE OLD SAYING that “paint 

covers a multitude of sins” 
is very apt. Odd pieces of 
furniture that have no rela- 
tion to each other in appear- 
ance often become a most useful and 
attractive unit for some room, if 
painted an attractive color and perhaps 
trimmed with a contrasting one. Here 
are some suggestions in connection 
with that fascinating home task that 
many homemakers dabble in when try- 
ing to make things “do” instead of 
buying new pieces. ; 

Avoid painting on a windy day, for 
even though there may seem to be no 
dust in the air, there usually is, and 
when it’s windy your finished surface 
will fail to be smooth. It is wise to buy 
paint a few days before you plan to 
use it, then turn the can upside down 
so that it will mix well, since the pig- 
ment of paint settles to the bottom. 
Inverting it will tend to loosen this 
pigment because of the weight being 
at the top. 

Dress for 
clothes that 
else. Before 





the job by wearing old 
aren’t useful for anything 
you start a paint job, put 


LOUISE 


Patuting Potters 


PRICE 


soap or. nail-white under your nails, 
then rub your hands with vaseline. 
With these precautions, paint will wash 
off much easier and your nails will be 
protected surprisingly well. 

If the odor of paint is objectionable, 
place a large can of cold water and a 
cut onion in the room; both will absorb 
odors. If interrupted in the midst of a 
painting job, always put brush in tur- 
pentine, and cover paint can, to pre- 
vent both paint and brush from drying. 
If the paint is to be left for some time, 
it is wise to pour a small amount of 
linseed oil in the can; this rises to the 
top and prevents scum. When scum 
does occur, strain paint through an old 
silk stocking, or you are likely to have 
@ poor paint job. 

Be sure all surfaces to be painted are 
clean and smooth. Glossy surfaces 
should be rubbed lightly with steel wool 
tc remove sheen; paint doesn’t adhere 
well to smooth areas. Instead of carry- 
ing a large pail of paint about, pour 
3 small amount-into a clean tin can, or 
a cardboard carton such as cottage 
cheese is sold in. These cartons are ex- 
cellent for paint containers since the 


BELL 


Housewives welcome a new 
product that allows them ‘to 
use the same brush in many 
colors of paint. No more 
tedious cleaning! 


waxed surface resists turpen- 
tine and very little paint is 
lost when pouring the re- 
mainder back into large con- 
tainer. Remember that two 
coats of paint mean longer 
wear than one. If the first 
coat is slightly off color 
(easily made so by adding a 
few drops of another color to 
that used for initial coat) 
you will be sure not to miss 
any spots when applying the second 
and final coat. 

Brushes need care, or they will be- 
come hard, dry and useless. Turpentine 
has long been considered the best 
cleaner, and it still is efficient for the 
purpose. But because brush-cleaning 
has always been a tedious process, 
many brushes haven’t had the care 
they need, and have been ruined. That 





Housecleaning, Here 7 Come! 


REMEMBER when I used to 
wait until the very day I was to 
start housecleaning before I 
checked over my _ supplies — 
and invariably I’d find that I had to 
make a trip to town to buy several ab- 
solutely necessary items. Now, when 
that season of the year arrives, I’m 
all set. Long before, I check my sup- 
plies and go from one room to an- 
other, checking what is to be done. 
I go over my brushes. If it is neces- 
sary to buy new ones, they go down 
on my shopping list. I make out a list 


of soaps, powders, cleansers, wall 
paper cleaner, floor and _ furniture 
polish, floor wax, moth balls, insect 


sprays, and the like. 

I give my vacuum a good overhaul- 
ing, put new brushes in my carpet 
sweeper, see that my scrub bucket 
hasn’t sprung a leak, and I check the 
stepladder for security. 

I lay in a supply of cheesecloth for 
cleaning cloths, some lintless cloths for 
polishing. I give my husband the old 
chamois for polishing the car, and I 
buy a new one for the house. A couple 
of new sponges are purchased also. 

I save old newspapers that are fresh 
and clean. Moths have a decided anti- 
pathy for newsprint. 


Now I go through the house. I begin 
with the attic. A couple of tight wood- 
en boxes will be needed for extra stor- 
age. I’ll see what the furniture store 
can do to help me. That chest of 
drawers that has been standing in the 
upper hall will be brought up to the 
attic, and Ill use it for my sewing 
remnants, for the rag rug balls that I 
am slowly accumulating. And, yes, new 
curtains for the windows. 

In the hall where the chest of draw- 
ers had been standing, I will put that 
extra cedar chest, and fit the top with 
a padded cover. It will make an at- 
tractive seat under the hall window. 
There’s a couple of remnants that will 
make attractive cushions. 

I go through the bedrooms. A new 
_shade for the bedside table lamp in my 
room; a spot on the rug to be removed. 
A new garment bag for the closet, and 
the shoe rack needs painting. 


SLOOr, 


By FLORENCE 


In Sue’s bedroom, the dressing-table 
top needs refinishing. She spilled a bot- 
tle of cologne on it. It looks doubtful 
that the dressing-table skirt will stand 
another tubbing. I open the closet door 
and am appalled at the disorder. There 
is a decided need here for a set of closet 
boxes of all sizes. I had hoped to see 
my way clear for a cedar chest for Sue’s 
very own. But now it looks like it will 
have to be a Christmas gift instead of 
for her birthday which is coming soon. 

Jack’s room is to he painted this 
year, and I note that there are a couple 
of wall cracks that have to be filled 
first. Seeing the pile of books on the 
I make a note also for extra 
bookshelves. 


In the living room, the andirons need 
extra polishing, some of the pictures on 
the wall are to he relegated to the attic 
for a rest period. The lace panels at 
the windows need a deeper tinting. 

In the dining room, the chairs need 
new covers, and the table top refinish- 
ing. Some glass shelves in the sunny 
window wouldn’t be a bad idea either. 
As for the rug, I look at it dubiously. 
Would the budget stand the shock of 
a new rug? If not, maybe the old one 
could be turned. 


In the kitchen, the window sills need 
a new paint job. I am thinking of 
painting them in colors to match my 
decals. Some of my plants need larger 
sized pots. And I definitely need new 
curtains. The linoleum on the floor was 
new the year before. It needs only a 
good waxing and polishing. 

The bathroom needs a new hamper 
and a new shower curtain, and there 
are a couple of loose tiles by the tub 
that will have to be repaired. 

For the basement, a good thorough 
cleaning, a new rubber mat to stand 
on by the tubs. I look at the rollers on 
the wringer, and shake my head. Some- 
thing will have to be done about them. 

As I go through the house, I put 
down notes in a little notebook, and 
I keep on making additions to my shop- 
ping list. My tour over, I sit down and 


J. JOHNSON 


check and recheck my list. 

This year’s list was quite long, but 
I wasn’t overwhelmed. I knew there 
was a fair amount of odd coins put 
away in the old sugar bowl. I had been 
adding to its contents since last house- 
cleaning time. 

A week ago, my husband came in 
just as [ was putting away some of my 
most recent purchases. 

“Guess spring isn’t so far off,’ he 
commented. “Saw a robin today.” 

“Hope there’ll be a whole flock soon,” 
I said, “I’m all set. Housecleaning, here 
I come!” 





HOME 
By Alma Robisen Highee 


Can wealth be measured in dollars and 
cents 

Or on a ledger’s meagre face 

When a small white square of picket fence 

Can encompass a friendly place? 


Here the open door lets sunshine in 

Or closes against the storm, 

Here springtime curtains are crisp and 
thin 

And winter hearths are warm. 


life weaves its pattern the whele. day 
threugh 

With oa robin’s seng fer weef, 

And when evening shadows are long and 
blue 

My love seeks this tranquil roof. 
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is why housewives, in particular, are 
sure to enjoy a new product that is on 
the market. With this liquid, the home 
painter can use her brush in dark 
green paint, then white, back to green 
and then to yellow if she wishes. All 
that is necessary is to dip the brush 
into the can of liquid a few times and 
it is ready for re-use. It takes only 
thirty seconds instead of endlessly 
working the first color out before the 
second can he used, and then again 
before using another. The cleaner is not 
only harmless to the brush bristles, but 
preserves them. 

If, however, you still use the tur- 
pentine method, keep your brushes in 
the turpentine when not in use, while 
a paint job is being done. When the 
task is completed, wash brushes thor- 
oughly with turpentine, then in soap 
and water; dry them and hang on a 
hook until another paint job comes up. 
A properly cared-for brush will look 
like new when it has been cleaned cor- 
rectly; bristles will be dry, soft, and 
free from any stickiness. 

There are many little painting tips 
that make the home job easier. For 
instance: 

Window shades that have become 
soiled may be painted with a water 
base, the same shade as the walls of 
the room, if you can match the color. 
It not, white is most attractive and 
makes a nice background for freshly 
laundered curtains. 

When painting around a window, or 
when painting a narrow edge where 
you have to be careful not to get paint 
on the adjoining surface, hold a piece 
of tin, or stiff cardboard close to the 
painting surface. Any paint daubs will 
be on tin or cardboard, and not on the 
surface you are trying to protect. 

When painting screens for windows 
or doors, thin the paint to avoid filling 
the holes. Paint helps to preserve 
screening, so watch it for any signs of 
rust; and when you see signs, get out 
the screen paint! 

Turn chairs upside down and paint 
the legs and rounds first; there’ll be 
no overlooked spots if you use this 
method. 

Paint dark cellar stairs with a white 
strip at the front of the tread to pre- 
vent accidents; luminous paint is even 
better. And instead of painting one 
side of stairs and then the other so 
they can be used all of the time, paint 
every other step; let dry, then paint 
the others. This will prevent the inevi- 
table line-down-the-middle which re- 
sults from tne half-step method. 

If you paint a line on the can the 
same height as the remaining ‘contents, 
at any time you will know exactly 
how much paint each container holds 
as well as the color. 

Remember: No paint job is com- 
pleted until brushes are. thoroughly 
cleaned and paint cans are tightly cov- 
ered for storage and later use! 
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Fish Loaf with tomato curry sauce is a flavorful, appealing dish for the Lenten season. 


New Fish Rectpee 


fe LENT : 


round food, and more and more 
women are serving it several 
times a week. Traditionally, 
however, Lent is the season especially 
reserved for seafood, and during these 
weeks all of us are looking for new 
recipes to add to our files. For there’s 


5 ISH is an excellent all-year- 


no doubt about it, fish is easy to find 


these days even far from fishing ports. 
Seafood dealers have fish and shellfish 
in fresh or frozen forms; grocers are 
well stocked with consumer-size pack- 
ages of fish fillets in their frozen food 
lockers. Their shelves are lined with 
cans of fish—just about the handiest 
things you can have on your pantry 
shelf. 

More and more, the trend is toward 
filleting fish and freezing it immedi- 
ately. There’s no waste to a package 
of fish fillets, and quick freezing seals 
in the freshness. Freezing, by the way, 
destroys none of the seafood’s good- 
ness—neither flavor nor nutrients. And 
properly prepared fish has lots of both. 
Each kind of fish and shellfish has its 
own distinctive flavor, which adds wel- 
come variety to menu planning. All 
varieties of fish and shellfish are high 
in vitamins and protein — an easily 
digested protein, at that. Seafood is 
noted for its high mineral content, 
iodine especially; and some shellfish 
like clams and oysters are good sources 
of calcium and iron. 


Here are two recipes which use the 
forms most readily available and easily 
stored—canned fish and frozen fillets: 


PAN-BAKED OCEAN PERCH 

Place two 1-pound packages of ocean 
perch fillets in a glass baking dish. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Melt 4 
pound butter, (4% cup) and mix 24 
cups cracker meal (one 10-ounce pack- 
age). Cover the fillets with the butter- 
crumb mixture. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley if desired. Bake 30 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) or until fish 
is tender and crumbs browned. Serve 
with pickled onions and beets (if de- 
sired). Serves 6. Haddock or flounder 
fillets may be used instead of perch. 


FISH LOAF 
1 th. cooked fish or 2 cups 1% teaspoon pepper 
canned fish { tablespoon lemon juice 
! eng ; 3 tablespoons parsley, 
“4 cup milk mineed / 


4 eup soft bread crumbs 3 tablespoons green pep. 
Ye teaspoon salt per, chopned 


Drain and flake fish. Combine re- 
maining ingredients, then add _ fish. 
Place mixture in greased loaf pan and 


eer res ‘By FRANCES SMITH 


bake in a hot oven, 400° F., for 30 
minutes. Serve hot with tomato curry 


sauce. 

TOMATO CURRY SAUCE 
(8 0z.) can tomato 1-2 tablespoon curry 
sauce powder 
can water ! bay leaf, crushed 
medium-sized onion, 2 tablespoons butter 
finely chopped ! clove gartic, minced 
tart cooking apple, finely 2 teaspoons salt 
chopped ', teaspoon ginger 


Turn tomato sauce into saucepan. 
Fill can with water and add to sauce. 
Add onion,’ apple, bay leaf, butter and 
ginger. Add salt to minced garlic (right 
on cutting board). Rub together ‘with 
flat side of spatula until garlic is 
rubbed to a paste with the salt. Add 
to sauce. Addi _ tablespoon curry 
powder, saving additional to add at end 
if heavier seasoning is desired. Simmer 
gently 20 to 25 minutes; strain: Serves 
4 to 6. 


The National Fisheries Institute sug- 
gests these tasty fish recipes: 


PAN-FRIED FISH 


2 pounds fillets or steaks, { egg, slightly beaten 
or 6 small pan-dressed | cup dry bread crumbs, 
fish cracker crumbs, corn meal 
{ teaspoon salt or flour 
Yg teaspoon pepper Butter, bacon fat or salad 
| tablespoon milk oil—enough to be 4 
(or water) inch deep in frying pan 


Cut fish in serving size portions; 
sprinkle both sides with salt and pep- 
per. Dip fish in, mixture of milk and 


egg; roll in crumbs. Heat fat in heavy” 


frying pan; when hot but not. smok- 
ing, fry fish at moderate heat. When 
brown on one side turn carefully and 
brown other side. Total cooking time 
about 10 minutes, depending on thick- 
ness of fish. Remove from pan, drain 
on absorbent paper. Serve immediately 
on hot platter, with lemon wedges and 
Tartare sauce. 


FISH FLAKE OMELET 


2 cups flaked fish 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 1! tablespoon minced 

4 eggs, separated parsley 

Yo cup milk %, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons minced Ye teaspoon pepper 
onion e 2 tablespoons butter 


Add lemon juice to fish. Beat egg 
yolks thoroughly; stir in milk, onion, 
parsley, salt and pepper. Add fish, mix 
well. Fold stiffly beaten egg whites into 


mixture. Melt butter in smooth heavy , 


frying pan and when hot, pour in egg 
mixture. Cook over low heat until deli- 
cate brown on bottom (about 10 min- 
utes). Place in slow oven 300° F’. about 
10 minutes, or until top is firm and dry 
to the touch. Cut part way through 
omelet at center, fold in half and slip 
onto heated platter with pancake turn- 
er or spatula. 6 servings. 
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DANBURY COOK WINS 
COUNTY FAIR PRIZE 





Walter Crookes proudly helps his mother, Mrs. Chester B. 
Crookes, add another blue ribbon to her ‘growing collection. 
Mrs. Crookes is getting to be one of Connecticut’s most con- 
sistent prize-winning cooks, having carried off a prize 2 years 
in succession at the Danbury Fair. “‘Of course, it takes prac- 


tice to be a good cook,”’ 


says Mrs. Crookes, “‘but it also takes 


the best ingredients. You just have to use the best to make 
the best and that’s especially important when it comes to 
yeast. When I bake at home, I never use any yeast but 
Fleischmann’s. It’s so fast and lively all the time. I know 
from experience I can count on Fleischmann’s to give me 


grand results.” 


It’s true! Prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast 


to all others. 


FLUFFY, TENDER 





@ No need to risk costly in- 
gredients ...no need to 
disappoint your family in 
the treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of de- 
licious homemade biscuits 
that are light as a feather 
every time... 


Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Dough 
rises in your mixing bowl 
...thenagain in your oven. 


FREE-—-BIG 1950 CATALOG 
Large’ 17x10 samples make selec~- 

cion easy. Compl. instructions for 
measuring. Beautiful colors, smart 


. hew. patterns. Save 4 — whole- 
sale prices. We pay postage. 
Writs now: Supply limited. 
PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Department 76, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Freed from 
NERVOUS WORRY" 


““My nervous state 
was due to drinking 
coffee. Switching to 
POSTUM calmed me— 
I stopped worrying 
and began to really 


>? 


enjoy life! 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a 
drug—a nerve stimu- 
lant. So, while many 
people can drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect—others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights . . . postuM 
contains no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly cause nervousness, indi- 
gestion, or sleeplessness. 


MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Postum ex- 
clusively for 30 days—judge by results! 
.- . INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and Bran. 





SPREAD ON 


BREAD 


Children love it and it’s 
so good for them. 
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_ “NO LONGER 
NERVOUS!” 


Switching to 
Famous Cereal Drink 
Brings Natural Relief 


(150) 


bt Cyr ves 
Irritable? 
Can’t enjoy 
life fully?.. .'. 
People every- 
where— people 
who once suf- 
fered justas 
you do — have 
found the an- 
swer in switch- SOIR 

ing from coffee and tea to POSTUM. 


EXAMPLE: A woman in New York 
City writes this sincere and moving 
letter: “My switch to POSTUM has 
given me a new lease on life! I no 
longer fear the sleepless nights and 
the nervous tired feeling that made 
life a bore!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein —a drug — a nerve 
stimulant! So while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, 
others suffer nervousness, indiges- 
tion, sleepless nights. But POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug— 
‘nothing that can possibly cause nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleeplessness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
PosTtUuM today—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days. See if POSTUM 
doesn’t help you, too, to sleep better, 
feel better, enjoy life more! . . 

INSTANT POoSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 
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Personal 
To Women With 
Nagging Backache 






As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


LOOK 
for Rupture Help 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav: 

enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and =: 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- : 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or . 
epee For men, women, and 

children. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


Brooks Appliance Co., 201-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 








1865 BANNERMAN 1950 
Watering bridle, bit & reins.......... $ .90 each 
Hobbles, used .......... cece ececcenesoenees .50 pair 
Rope lariats, mew, 25’ .......cceccce 75 each 
Double row cartridge belt............ 60 each 
Black Watch Badge ...................20008 2.00 


Prices do NOT include postage ~— 
Articles shown in {950 circular for 10 cents. 1949 
eatalog, 308 pages, over 2000 illustrations of cannons, 
guns, swords, badges, huttons ete., mailed in U. S. 
for $1.50. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bway 12, N. Y. 


In the Market for 
BABY CHICKS 


SEE PAGES 18, 19, 20 and 21 











KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 
RENEWED . 











No. 2038. Casual, cuffed shirtwaister 
styled just right for smartness! The 
slimmer skirt is pleated for graceful 
movement. Sizes 12-20; 36-44. Size 18, 
38% yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2094. Pocket-edition of the pina- 
fore duet—easy-entrance buttons from 
armhole to hem, sweetheart of a neck- 
line, and gathered skirt. Sizes 6-14. 
Size 8, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2093. The grown-up half of 
mother-daughter pinafore fashions. De- 
lightfully easy to make, wash, iron— 
and wear! Two jumbo size pockets. 
Sizes 12-20; 36-42. Size 18, 5% yards 
35-inch fabric. 

No. 3502. Behold the young lady’s 
bowed and beribboned dress! It has a 
basque bodice that buttons right down 





NEW CUFFS FOR 
SWEATERS 


Children have a way of wearing out 
the cuffs on their sweaters first. When 
a thread breaks, the cuff often starts 
to ravel, even when the rest of the 
garment is good. Cut off the cuffs of a 
pair of canvas work gloves and attach 
them in the place of the worn sweater 
cuffs. In most cases the sweater can be 
matched perfectly in color, making it 
neat and like new again. 

—AA— 


NEAT DARN 


Even the best of husbands may come 
home with a three-cornered tear in his 
best wool trousers. It is easy to catch 
them, on a nail, fence or rough chair. 
But if the material in them is still 
good, they may be mended neatly with 
a careful hand darn that will be prac- 
tically invisible. 

Work carefully and -with little stitch- 
es. Darn each side as though it were 
a straight tear. When you do it this 
way the two straight darns will over- 
lap at the corner and give extra 
strength there where it is most needed. 

If it is at all possible, reproduce the 
original weave in the garment. You can 
best do this by taking matching 





HAT & BAG 
2007 


- 
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to its dirndl-type skirt. Sizes 4-10. Size 
8, 2%4 yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2113. Current fashion points to 
the bodice—as does this dress, via the 
cleverly pointed collar, the front trickle 
of buttons! Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 3% 
yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2007. The scalloped calot and its 
matching bag will make a clever con- 
trast with your ensemble. Cut in one 
size, adaptable to any head. Both, % 
yard 35-inch fabric. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Spring Fashion Book 
which has pattern designs for all ages, all 
sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y,. 


threads from the seams. 

For best results work this darn over 
net or a piece of cloth laid on the under 
side for extra strength: Be sure you 
work with special care at the corners 
so the mend will not be bulky or show. 

—B. C. 
— A.A. — 


TRAINING FOR NURSING 


oe girl who is planning or hoping 
to attend a school of nursing will 
be interested in the exceptionally good 
courses offered by three New York 
State Colleges—Keuka College at Keu- 
ka Park; Alfred University at Alfred; 
and Hartwick College at Oneonta. 
These courses will appeal partcularly to 
girls who want to prepare themselves to 
serve rural areas in small communities. 

The courses include fine educational 
background with nursing experience 
under skilled teaching and guidance. 
The National Committee for the Im- 
provement of Nursing Service has just 
issued a statement classing these three 
colleges in the upper 25% of nursing 
schools in the United States for pro- 
grams in basic nursing training. 

For further information write to any 
of the colleges or to Mr. C. M. Plaisted, 
Director of Public Relations. at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, New York. 
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PLANT FOOD: 
asking from the Plant Food Divi- 
sion, SWIFT & COMPANY, Chi- 
cago 9, Illinois, is a 16-page booklet 
giving complete facts about 
“Blenn,’’ one of the fertilizers put 
out by SWIFT. 


Yours for the 


MOVIES: 1f you are interested in 
getting movies for some farm meet- 
ing in your neighborhood, drop a 
postcard to J. I. CASE COMPANY, 
Racine, Wisconsin and ask for a 
copy of their booklet “Case Visual 
Education Materials’ or ask your 
CASE dealer for the address of the 
nearest branch office where they 
gre available. 


WASHDAY: The SPEED QUEEN 
CORPORATION, 48 Doty Street, 
tipon, Wisconsin, will be very glad 
to send you a free booklet written 
by one of the firm’s customers en- 
titled ‘‘How I Washed 7 Loads Per 
Hour.” ‘ 


SELF FEEDERS: One of the newer 


developments in feeding livestock 
is self-feeding barns, silos and 
cribs, Free literature on this new 
development is available from 
MARTIN STEEL CORPORATION, 435 
Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 


ALMANAC: 4 68-page Farmer’s 
Handbook and Almanac has been 
published by The B. F. GOODRICH 
COMPANY in a 1950 edition and 
is available without cost upon re- 
quest to principal headquarters in 
Akron, Ohio. 


COUPONS: advertisers in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST are glad to 
send information to any subscriber. 
To make it easy to ask for this 
information, many of them use 
coupons which you can fill out in a 
moment and drop in the mail. Get 
the coupon habit! Manufacturers of 
farm equipment supplies are con- 
tinually developing new things, and 
the booklets which they put out are 
one of the best means of learning 
about them. 


GUIDE: The MASSEY - HARRIS 
Buyers’ Guide now ready for dis- 
tribution, has 36 pages, is printed in 
4 colors and includes photos and 
descriptions of nearly all the com- 
pany’s farm machinery and imple- 
ments. To get a copy of the Buy- 
ers’ Guide, write to MASSEY- 
B; 


HARRIS “COMPANY, Dept. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 





A “Combination” Range—one that will 
cook and bake either with oil and 
electricity or coal and electricity. It is 
now available from KNOX STOVE 
WORKS, 2011 Ailor Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tenn. tt also gives forced warm air 
for room heat. You can get a folder 
which gives a complete description of 
this MEALMASTER COMBINATION RANGE 
by dropping a postcard to the above 
address. 


* 
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FLOWERS jo: @usy People 


(Continued from Page 71) . : 


popular and now a climbing Peace is 
listed in the catalogs. Four have been 
chosen by the All-America Rose Selec- 
tions for 1950; they are: 


Fashion—a floribunda rose of glowing. 


coral-pink color suffused with golden 
light. 

Sutter’s Gold — hybrid tea of golden 
nugget color, tea scent, long stems and 
good foliage. 


Capistrano — hybrid tea with huge,. 


rich rose-pink flowers. 

Mission Bells hybrid tea which 
mingles gold with its glowing salmon- 
pink, richly perfumed, high-centered 
blooms. 

The fact that a rose is new does not 
mean that we should discard the good 
old ones... for-instance, Frau Karl 
Druschki, that wonderful white rose of 
such perfect form. Perhaps the easiest 
rose for busy people to grow is the 
floribunda or cluster-flowering group; 
they are hardy and are available in 
single or double forms, large or small 
flowers. 

I like to have enough new things in 
my garden each year to keep me won- 
dering how they will look; on the other 
hand, a tree or shrub takes a long time 
to come into its full beauty and should 
be planted with that in mind. Further- 
more, it should be given plenty of room 
for sunlight and free circulation of air 
all around. 


Perennials and Annuals 

The favorite easy-to-grow perennial 
flowers listed—without going too much 
into variety names—were hardy asters, 
anchusa, achillea, lilies (Henryi, regal, 
speciosum, madonna and centifolium), 
chrysanthemums, hardy phlox, Oriental 
poppies, iris, daylilies (hemerocallis), 
veronica, statice, peonies and sweet 


violets. An established garden would 
have many of these already, but new 
ones add to the thrill of gardening. 


Most perennials bloom early in the 
season, so we have to depend chiefly 
upon annuals for summer and fall color. 
When I heard from the firms who deal 
in annual seeds, they placed zinnias at 


athe top of the list of best sellers, pe- 


tunias next; then marigolds, snapdrag- 
ons, asters, annual phlox, pansies, nas- 
turtiums, morning glory, portulaca, 
alyssum, strawflower, cosmos and ger- 
anium (from seed for indoor and out- 
door plants). 


It is no wonder that zinnias top the 
list. They come in such a variety of 
forms and color and are useful indoors 
and out. A new one, Floradale Scarlet, 
besides being a fine red giant, is less 
stiff and formal than the usual zinnia 
—this makes it nice in arrangements. 
The tiny lilliput zinnias have their place 
too, on small tables and the like; but 
the cut-and-come-again varieties which 
grow about 2 to 21% feet high and 
come in a great variety of colors, 
available in mixture or in separate col- 
ors, probably fill the most uses. 

Petunias are next—-and no longer is 
there any excuse for a motley array 
of magentas and poor whites—there 
are so many fine colors available and 
reasonably priced. 


Fire Chief Petunia, this year’s Gold 
Medal Winner in the All-America Se- 
lections, is the first to win a gold medal 
in twelve years. Yet a packet of its 
seed is listed at 25 cents in the cata- 
logs. It is dwarf and compact, and 
easy to grow. When you try the fancy 
double ruffled giants, that takes more 
skill and care; seed for these doubles 
requires hand pollinating, making them 


more expensive, but they are worth the 
money and the troublée! 

Balcony or large-flowered bedding 
petunias are easily-grown favorites. 
They are particularly good to cover 
bulb beds, since their roots are shallow. 
Their long stems make them valuable 
for cutting. It is best to start petunia 
seeds indoors 6 to 8 weeks before trans- 
planting outdoors. Otherwise, they get 
started too late to bloom when needed 
the most. If time is no object, they can 
be planted outdoors as soon as the 
ground warms up. 

Marigolds, from the tallest African 
to the smallest pygmy forms, offer 
variety in height, form, and color and 
are very easy to ‘grow. The heavy- 
headed, chrysanthemum-flowered ones 


.and large doubles will need to be 


staked. The French ones are smaller 
and not so likely to have stalks broken 
or split in storms. The very dwarf 
forms are fine for rock-garden fillers 
after bulbs and early perennials have 
finished; also for edgings. 

Those annuals that can be planted 
where they are to grow and then 
thinned have great appeal for me. 
Alyssum (Carpet of Snow) is one; it 
often seeds itself and just needs re- 
placing in the thin spots. Portulaca is 
another that will do this, but I get 
earlier results by starting seeds in- 
doors. Bachelor’s button and larkspur 
yield satisfactory results by the thin- 
ning out method. Nasturtiums, if 
spaced carefully, will not even have to 
be thinned. They, too, are good for 
planting between bulbs. 

I know many farm women whose 
only cut flowers are planted in the veg- 
etable garden, thinned to a stand, and 
there you are! Start with well-prepared 
soil, fertilize occasionally, give water in 
dry spells, and you’ll have flowers for 
your bowls all summer. The vegetable 
garden has to be cultivated any way! 

I have not mentioned gladioli—and 
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LIFE’‘S SUM 
By F. H. EBELING 


Count your garden by the flowers, }o 
Never by the leaves that fall; 

Count your days by golden hours, 
Don’t remember clouds at all. 

Count your nights by stars, not shadows; 
Count your days by smiles, not tears, 
And with joy through all your lifetime, 
Count your age by friends, not years. 
(Editor’s Note: The writer of this poem, 
with its fine philosophy, is 94 years old. 


His friend, Mr. George 8S. Jephson of 
Cazenovia, N. Y., sent the poem to us.) 


SOE SOO EOE OE OE 


some of them are so exquisite that they 
stop’me in my tracks! Nor have I men- 
tioned dahlias; they have to be set out 
in spring and dug in the fall. If your 
vegetable gardener can find time to 
help with the job, by all means have 
him. And if he still feels helpful, can- 
nas have moved up into the top class. 
I saw a row of bright red ones in front 
of a forsythia hedge planted to screen 
a big bare barn wall. The yellow for- 
sythia was lovely against the white 
barn and later formed a green wall be- 
hihd the red cannas. 

Famous hotels up in New Hamp- 
shire get stunning results by broad- 
casting a mixture of annual seeds in 
borders—that’s an idea for those with 
a yen for color and little time for 
gardening. 

Lovers of morning-glories will like 
the little dwarf ones, about a foot high, 
useful for borders, rock-gardens and 
edgings. They come in mixed colors or 
in deep blue. 

Sweet peas, though I do not rate 
them in the “easy” class, are a favorite 
farm flower and many people are very 
successful with them. 



























Yes, ladies 


B. Fi. 


NLealmastese 


— COMBINATION con. *. “rtectric 


Knoxville, 





RANGE 


... here’s the combination 
range that you’ve been waiting for... 
Mealmaster, the wonder range that not 
only cooks and bakes with both fuels 
but furnishes you forced warm air for 

_room heat too. See the new Mealmaster 
Oil * Electric Combination or Coal * 
Electric Combination at your dealer; or 
write Knox Stove Works, 2011 Ailor 
Ave., Knoxville, Tennessee for free il- 
lustrated folder. 


~ 


Distributed By 


SPINNEY COMPANY 


Syracuse, Albany, Hartford, Springfield 


GRAY SALES COMPANY 


Somerville, Mass. 





Tennessee 
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The Hole in the Vault 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 








FOREWORD 

In this hair-raising adventure story, 
taken from the YOUTH’S COMPANION 
of September 1892, three young men de- 
termine to solve the mystery of a sub- 


terranean tunnel, deep in the heart of a’ 


bleak mountain. 








HROUGH North Mountain, from 

Melvern Square in the Annapolis 
Valley to the village of Margaretville 
on the Bay of Fundy coast, runs a 
deep pass known as “The Vault.” On 
the bleak summit of the mountain, a 
little to the right of this pass, is the 
opening which goes by the name of 
“The Hole in the Vault.” 


The mountain pass in question bears 
no resemblance to a vault of any kind. 
Deep and secluded it is, indeed, but its 
depths are lovely with rich foliage, and 
into them the sunlight streams cheerily. 
The mountain top, about four hundred 
feet above the sea, is for the most 
part naked rock. In the hollows of the 
rock once grew pines and firs, but the 
fire went over the height, and all that 
remains is a desolate fringe of wintér- 
bleached and ghostly trunks on whose 
tops the fish-eagle finds a perch, and 
screams across the valley and the Bay. 


The mouth of the cave is a round 
hole about six feet in diameter, cut 
smoothly, as if by the hand of man, 
out of the solid rock. Tradition, of 
course, ascribes it to the omnipresent 
pirate, Captain Kidd, who is held re- 
sponsible for many freaks of nature on 
the North Atlantic coast. - 


At first sight, the Hole resembles 
nothing so much as a well. It descends 
perpendicularly for about twenty feet. 
Then it runs in a sort of gallery, al- 
most on a level, for a distance of per- 
haps twelve feet farther. 

At the end of this tunnel there is an- 
other abrupt descent, and the passage 
plunges into the bowels of the moun- 
tain. As to its depth there are conflict- 
ing conjectures—nothing really definite. 

Standing at the inner end of the lat- 
eral tunnel, which we may call, for con- 
venience, the gallery, one may throw 
stones down the shaft and hear them 
rebounding from side to side till the 
last faint echo dies away. Certain keen 
listeners have believed that they 
caught, ultimately, the sound of the 
stone falling into water, and have as- 
sumed that the shaft ends either in a 
subterranean pool, or in a chamber to 
which the tides of the bay find access. 

There is a tradition that an experi- 
menter once took several blocks of dry 
wood, painted them in bright colors, 
marked them with the date and place, 
and dropped them down the shaft; and 
it is said that one of these blocks was 
picked up, a few days later, floating 
in the Bay near Margaretville. 

But the evidence on this head seems 
to me inconclusive. 

A few years ago, two students of 
King’s College, at Windsor, who were 
spending the summer vacation in the 
Annapolis Valley, resolved to attempt a 
solution of whatever mysteries the 
“Hole in the Vault” might contain. The 
farmers of the neighborhood endeav- 
ored to dissuade them, saying that the 
Hole was full of bad gasses that would 
stifle them, but their imaginations were 
aflame and they would not be turned 
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from their purpose. 

They found a young fellow in Mel- 
vern Square who knew the place and 
could enter into the spirit of their en- 
terprise. 

Their preparations were made with 
the utmost forethought. They took sev- 
eral miner’s lamps, an abundance of 


' rope and cord, an axe, a light pick, and 


other apparatus. The leader of the ex- 
pedition, a young man now in business 
at Halifax, has described the whole 
adventure to me minutely, and I can- 
not do better than repeat his words as 
accurately as I can recall them: 


“Joe Gillespie was the name of the 
young fellow we got to go with us. 
He was a good man, and full of the 
scheme. He came for us with his team 
about six o’clock in the morning and 
would hardly give us time to eat our 
vreakfast. 


“We drove to the ‘Vault,’ and then 
off into a desperately rough wood road 
which took us nearly half-way up the 
mountain. When the road became im- 
passable, we unhitched the horses and 
tethered them, shouldered the ropes and 
the rest of the stuff, and set out for 
a climb. 

“It was about half past nine o’clock 
when we got to the top, and looked 
down in the ‘Hole.’ 

“Close to the edge of the cavity stood 
an old pine trunk, hard and solid as a 
rock. To this we fastened one end of 
the rope, and also one end of a light- 
cord which we had with us. We drop- 
ped the ropes, pick, and so forth to the 
bottom of the first part of the ‘Hole,’ 
stuck the lamps in our hats, and climb- 


— 





ed down hand over hand. 

_“T forgot to say that we also dropped 
in a stout spruce pole, the use for 
which you will see presently. 

“We found the gallery dry and 
smooth. We tossed a few stones down 
the shaft, and listened until they van- 
ished out of hearing. 

““Guess they must have gone clean 
under the Square!’ remarked Gillespie, 
while Dick, who favored the tradition 
of a passageway to the Bay, declared 
that the reason we heard no splash was 
that the tide was out. I maintained a 
judicial silence. 


“Across the mouth of the inner shaft 
we set a length of the spruce pole, 
wedging the ends firmly in the rock. 
In the middle of this bit of timber we 
cut a shallow groove, smoothing it 
nicely; and round it we took a half- 
turn of the rope. 


“To the loose end of the slender cord 
we attached a lighted lamp. This we 
lowered away for some distance, and 
finding that it burned clearly, we knew 
that the air in the shaft was pure. 

“‘T told you so,’ said Dick. ‘Fundy 
air is always pure!’ 

“Now came the question as to who 
should venture down the ‘Hole.’ Gilles- 
pie was anxious to go, but Dick said 
he had a prior claim. Finally I an- 
nounced that, as I had planned and 
worked up the whole thing, I was go- 
ing to do the exploring myself. 

“This was just what the boys ex- 
pected, so there was no more discus- 
sion, and I don’t believe they were 
desperately anxious anyway to take 
my place, for the shaft was a discour- 
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aging thing to look at. 

“I knotted the rope securely and 
comfortably about my body, took the 
cord in one hand and the pick in the 
other, and told the boys to lower away, 
very gently. 

“The cord served a double purpose. 
At the end of it, some six or seven feet 
below me, hung a lamp, as a safeguard 
against descending into ‘choke damp.’ 
As long as the lamp was burning clear- 
ly I could tell that there was no bad 
gas ‘immediately beneath me. 

“The cord also served as a means of 
communication with the surface. It was 
agreed that one sharp jerk on the cord 
should, mean ‘stop’; that two jerks 
should mean ‘lower away’; and three 
jerks ‘pull up.’-Four jerks were to 
mean ‘pull up ina hurry,’ and five 
jerks ‘not so fast.’ 

“This was the code, and each carried 
a written copy to avoid possibility of 
mistakes. 

“In another minute I was slowly de- 
scending the shaft, using the pick 
against the walls to steady myself and 
to stop the rotary motion of the rope, 
which threatened to make me dizzy. 
The pick was a light, handy affair, half 
way between an ordinary pickaxe and 
a geologist’s hammer. It was attached 
to my belt by a piece of cord, in case 
I should wish to have both hands free. 

“For thirty or forty feet the descent 
was practically perpendicular, and the 
sides of the shaft, smooth and dry, 
presented no points calling for com- 
ment. Then the passage began to slope 
a little, away from the mouth of the 
pit, and the walls changed their char- 
acter. Here and there a tiny thread of 
water oozed from a crevice and spread 
over the rock, glistening in the light 
of my lamp. 

“Sometimes I found the rock so soft 
that T could break off specimens with 
my fingers. These I put into the leath- 
er bag which I carried. Sometimes I 
passed thin veins of a milky stone 
which I recognized as quartz. At these 
I would give the signal to stop, while I 
hammered off lumps in which I thought 
might perhaps be found traces of gold. 

“Once or twice I was startled by the 
drip of water upon me from aboave, or 
by the fall of some little scraps of rock,: 
loosened by my pick or by the friction 


_ of the rope. Of such occurrences, how- 


ever, I took but little heed, for the 
quartz veins looked very promising. 
and I had procured several nice ame- 
thysts, such as used to be found occa- 
sionally at Blomidon. 

“Moreover, the “passage 
easy and the air pure. 

“When I must have been at least 
ninety feet from the surface, I came 
to a steep incline where I might al- 
most have dispensed with the support 
ot the repe. I kept my weight upon it 
steadily, however, so as not to con- 
fuse my assistants. 

“At this spot the sides of the shaft 


remained 


‘were much broken. The rock seemed 


loose and shelvy, and numerous tiny 
springs forced their way through its 
crevices. The slope of the shaft brought 
the rope hard against this treacherous 
surface, and presently a shower of 
fragments rattling down on my head 
and shoulders awoke me to a possible 
peril. ee 

“I glanced up with sudden dread; and 
just as I did so a slice of rock, wéigh- 
ing many pounds, pitched downward 
not a foot from my right shoulder, 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
flashed its wet side noiselessly in the 


lamplight, struck and carried away the . 


lamp that was swaying beneath me at 
the end of the cord, and thundered 
heavily into the unknown depths. 


“The sudden jerk on the cord was 
taken as a Signal by Dick and Gillespie, 
and my descent came to a stop. 


“Hor a moment my heart almost 
ceased to beat. I can never describe the 
horrible nightmare of that noiseless fall 
through the dim light. The sound of 
the crashing far below, startling as it 
was, came as a positive relief. 


“Ror a moment I was undecided. 
Then I considered that what had just 
happened would probably be repeated. 
The sides of the cavern were rotten. 
I could not tell what movement my 
pick might have started; and there was 
the rope, continually aggravating the 
mischief by pressing hard against the 
treacherous wall. There was but one 
thing to do. I gave three sharp tugs 
at the cord—the signal to pull up. 


“Tt seemed as if the answer would 
never come. Then I began slowly to as- 
cend. A small stone dropped on my hat 
brim, and my impatience increased. The 
gulf below became suddenly horrible, 
hidious, loathsome to me, and T would 
not look downwards. 

“J gave four jerks at the cord, and 
began ascending with a speed that 
threatened to knock my brains out on 
the walls of the shaft. The rope spun 
recund, and hands and feet were kept 
busy in the effort to steady myself. 

“Some more bits of rock pattered 
down, and convinced me that such a 
speed was too dangerous. Very reluc- 
tantly I signalled, ‘Not-so fast.’ — 


“The pace slackened just as I was on 
the edge of a slope. Right over my head 
the roof of the shaft, seamed and drip- 
ping and ragged, hung ominously. 
There was the weak spot. If only I 
could get safely past this ragged pro- 
jection, I should have a clear way back 
to the upper air. 

“IT watched the perilous masses 
breathlessly, as foot by foot I mount- 
ed, using my feet to relieve the fric- 
tion of the rope. 

“Then I thought I saw a trembling 
in the rock! There was a hideous grind- 
ing noise, and the passage above me 
Seemed to contract and close up. A 
shower of fragments fell thickly about 
me, bruising my head ‘and hands and 
shoulders, and putting out the lamp in 
my hat. 

“The rope stopped rising. I hung, 
swaying gently, in a darkness that 
seemed to choke me. 


“I knew well enough what had hap- 
pened, but for some minutes was, per- 
haps, semi-stupefied. Dully I said to 
myself, over and over again, ‘This is 


_my tomb; this is my living grave!’ 


“But presently my energies reassert- 
ed themselves. I felt my limbs. I was 
unhurt and strong. Surely I could do 
something—and Dick and_ Gillespie 
would find a means to bring help. 

“This last thought sent a wave of 
fresh terror through my heart. I knew 
just what Dick and Gillespie would do. 
They would bring men and ropes and 
picks, and some one would descend the 
Shaft and try to dig through to where 
I was, and then the mass which had 
closed in above me would give way un- 
der the pressure and the blows, and I 
should go with it—down, down, to the 
heart of the hills; and perhaps, some 
day, my dead body would be washed 
out, through strange sinks and arteries 
of that under-world, to the open tides 
of the Bay. 

“I realized that. I must help myself 
before my comrades should have time 
to attempt a rescue. 

“Both rope and cord were fixed im- 
movably. With some assistance from 
the rope, but mainly relying upon. my 
feet and one hand, I worked my way 
up the incline till I came in contact 
with the mass that had ‘imprisoned me. 


on 


Here I shortened up the rope so that 
it wouid support me and leave both 
hands free. 


“IT tried to relight the lamp, but it 
was too thoroughly shattered, How- 
ever, I lit match after match, and took 
a careful survey of the task that con- 
fronted me. 

“I saw that a broad shelf of slaty 
rock had dropped from the roof of the 
slope and shut down across the shaft 


‘like a portcullis. 


“The main thickness of this mass, 
however, proved to be somewhat :nar- 
rower than the shaft. At the left side 
there seemed to be almost a passage- 
way. The weight of the mass was evi- 
dently supported at the top and bot- 
tom, and on the right hand side. 

“I attacked the thin spot with my 
pick, and soon made myself a clear 
space to work in. It was stifling work, 
but the stone was brittle, and I was 
in desperate haste. 

“After perhaps a half hour’s labor 
I found that I had made my way a 
good three feet past the lowermost 
edge of the obstruction. Descending 
and leaning my'weight entirely on the 
rope, I lay on my back a few minutes 
and rested. 

“As I lay I was tormented with the 
thought that perhaps that mass above 
my head was forty feet in thickness. 
It might as easily be forty feet as four, 
I mused. Well, if so, all the more need 
to make haste, I said to myself. 


“T rose and went back to my work 
in a fever of impatience. I lit a match ' 
in order to get a clear idea of what I 
wished to do. As the match went out, 
and while it still glimmered, a red coal 
on the rock before me, I struck a vig- 
orous blow above my head,— and the 
pick went through! 

“The revulsion of feeling was so 
strong that I leaned for a moment 
against the rock, and strange lights 
chased each other before my dilated 
eyes. 

“In a few minutes I had cleared my- 
self a path to the other side of the 
barrier. This accomplished, I felt safe. 

“The rope, of course, was still jam- 
med immovably under the rock. I cut 
it and fastened the freed end about 
my waist. Then I gave the signal to 
pull up. It was responded to instantly. 


“But presently I perceived the speed 
slacken. I reflected that probably there 
was now only one man hauling on it. 
No doubt when the boys discovered 
that the rope was fast, they would have 
inferred that the walls had caved in, 
even if they did not hear the crash, 
and Gillespie would have gone for help 
and left Dick to watch the rope and 
cord. 

“T gave the signal to stop, and com- 
menced ascending hand over hand. I 
made about forty feet in this way, then 
took up the loose rope, made it fast, 
and once more gave the signal to pull» 
up. 

“Tn a few seconds I saw a glimmer of 
light, and then I was dragged over the 
brink, into the gallery, and Dick was 
almost hugging the life out of me in 
his delight at my safe return. 

“We were not long, I can tell you, 
in making our way to the upper air. 
What an indescribable relief it was 
when we found ourselves clear of that 
deadly shaft! 


“When the rescue party, gathered by 
Gillespie, arrived upon the scene, Dick 
and I were eating our lunch comforta- 
bly on a stump. When my story was 
told, certain. of the farmers, after re- 
marking: ‘I told you so,’ in every pos- 
sible Key, took their axes and cut down 
a large number of dead trees, which 
they dumped into the ‘Hole.’ 

“On top of these they rolled such 
loose rocks as they could find; and 
now it will cost a lot of labor and some 
money to any one who may wish to 
follow my example, and risk a repeti- 
tion of my experience in ‘The Hole in 
the Vault.’ ” 
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Kernels. 
Sereenings 
and Chati — 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


fw AST night, with Professor and 
fee Mrs. Clarence Lee of Beacon 

Mills, Mrs. Babcock and I sat 
in on a most thrilling and unusual tele- 
phone conversation. The scene was the 
Miami apartment of the greatest man 
the poultry industry ever produced. No, 
that’s wrong. It was the apartment of 








the man who made the poultry industry \ 


of America what it is today—hbeloved 
Jimmy Rice, one of the most inspiring 
teachers and leaders of men this coun- 
try has produced in any field of ac- 
tivity. 

Well along in his eighties, and handi- 
capped only by failing sight, Jimmy 
was as dapper and alert as ever when 
he answered two short rings on the 
telephone and found himself connected 
with far-off Kansas City where Cliff 
Carpenter, president of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, was 
speaking to him in behalf of some 1,- 
200 diners. They had gathered to pay 
Jimmy tribute and celebrate the rais- 
ing of more than $25,000 to establish 
at Cornell the James E. Rice Memorial 
Library. 

After Cliff talked with Jimmy for a 
couple of minutes, four or five other 
leading, poultrymen in the United 
States came on the wire in succession 
to exchange pleasantries and to salute 
the man whom poultrymen everywhere 
recognize as the fellow who put fore- 
sight, science and spizzerinktum into 
their business. 

As these outstanding national figures 
came onto the wire, Jimmy recognized 
them instantly and in the exchange of 
repartee kept them off balance and in 
a respectful mood by his rapid recital 
of incidents from their early days 
which, I am sure, he remembered bet- 
ter than they did. 

Last to talk to Jimmy was his own 
son, John, one of the three Rice broth- 
ers (Paul, deceased, Jimmy and John) 
who have carried on their father’s work 
and made the Rice Egg and Apple 
Farm at Trumansburg, N. Y., one of 
the country’s leading Leghorn breeding 
and hatching establishments. 

While obviously bursting with pride, 
Jimmy immediately cut John down to 
size by reminding him of the various 
lickings he had given him in his youth. 
Then they visited about the family—the 
present Mrs. Rice was called to the 
*phone to say “Hello’’—the three Rice 
girls, Ruth McMillan, Alice Paddock, 
and Betsy Rice were mentioned. 

As the conversation progressed, it 
was obvious that proud as Jimmy is of 
his lifelong work and of the acclaim 
accorded him by the leaders of the 
poultry industry, and of the new mem- 
orial library in his honor, the real core 
of his life’s satisfaction lies in the char- 
acter and accomplishments of his splen- 
did family of boys and girls. 

A fortunate man, Jimmy! He has 
lived long enough to see his enthusi- 
asms and his ideas come to a crest here 
in the United States and spread 
throughout the world. He has seen his 
sons make good on their own, on the 
farm and in the industry he founded. 
He has.abundant evidence of the affec- 
tion and respect in which poultrymen 
everywhere hold him. And now, through 
the efforts of these friends, he is wit- 
nessing the establishment of a great 
memorial library in his honor at his be- 
loved Cornell. 
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GRASS SILAGE REPORT 


gables to store grass silage in a trench 

silo — really a road dug up through a 

steep bank with a steam shovel—I promised to 

report here on the quality of tht silage when 
the silo was filled and as it was fed out. 

In order that my report might be entirely 


W HEN I undertook last summer at Sunny- 


objective and reliable, I arranged with the Cor-- 


nell School of Nutrition to do the sampling and 
the analyses of the samples. ; 
Under date of February 11, 1950, I have a 
report from the School on five samples of silage 
taken from the trench on the dates shown. Note 
that the first sampling was in August 1949, 
shortly after we completed filling the trench, 
and that subsequent samples were drawn in 
September, November, and December 1949, and 
January 1950, while we were feeding the silage. 


as the critical point beyond which the quality of 


.the silage goes down quite rapidly. You will 


note from the table that the pH of the silage 
in the trench was pretty good. 


WATER CONTENT \ 


The dry matter content of the best grass 
silage should be right around 30 per cent. You 
will note that our water content is from three to 
eight per cent higher than ideal. In addition, 
we lost quite a lot of water by seepage and when 
we analyzed the juice which ran off, we found 


it contained some digestible dry matter, par- 


ticularly  rotein, which we would rather not 
lose. I have therefore decided to go back to 
wilting the alfalfa and brome grass from which 
we make our grass silage. If we cut it when we 
should in the spring, it is just. too high in mois- 









Sampling dates ° ‘ Aug. 49 
pH Cacidity) yo ae 4.1 
Water content= 3) 74.4 
Carotene—mg/Ib* 2.0... 2, 12.00 
Protein—% (322. Ace: Be 3.8 
Grarde-Piber2 9) cn 7.4 


“mg/Ib—milligrams per pound 





SUNNYGABLES TRENCH SILO (Wet Basis) 





In taking the samples, the representative of 
the School was carefuk to get an average lot 
from the whole exposed face of the silage. This 
was important in the trench silo because, un- 
like in a tower silo in which the oldest crops are 
on the top, in a trench the exposed face rep- 
resents a cross-section of the age of the grass 
from which the silage was made. 

In addition to giving a picture of the silage 
in our trench at Sunnygables, the figures in 
the accompanying table, compiled by the Cor- 
nell School of Nutrition, give an idea of the fac- 
tors which are considered important in deter- 
mining the quality of grass silage. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the above figures I draw the following 
conclusions to guide us at Sunnygables in put- 
ting up grass silage during the spring and early 
summer of 1950. We have now decided to fill 


our trench about two-thirds full of unchopped 
grass and the rest with chopped grass, so that 


' we can get some idea of both the work involved 


and the quality of the silage when put up 
chopped and unchopped. 


ACIDITY 


We are told that the ideal pH cr acidity of 
grass silage should run from 3.7 to 4.1, with 4.5 


4 


Sept. 749 Nov. 749 
4.1 4.2 4,2 4.7 
73.5. 78.6 78.6 tio 
11.0 16.6 13.2 11.6 
3.8 3.2 4.1 3.4, 
TA 6.8 Boe dak 


ture content (we have had samples run up to 
84.5%) to make into silage without wilting. This 
extra water content makes too much tonnage to 
lift around. It causes excessive run-offs and it 
results in silage too high in water content. 


CAROTENE 


The carotene content, one of the most impor- 
tant qualities of grass silage, is too low in our 
silage to satisfy me, although it is about twice 
the average figure for corn silage. I wonder if 
we would not have hada higher carotene con- 
tent if we had not had such a run-off of juice? 
I also think that we filled the trench too slowly 
and therefore got too much heating. 


PROTEIN AND FIBER 


The protein and crude fiber figures in the 
accompanying table speak for themselves. They 
are good. 

BASE FIGURES 


At Sunnygables we are very glad to have the 
figures in the table. They prove that good grass 
silage can be made.in a trench silo, and that it 
stays good. But most important, we now have a 
set of figures with which we can work to put up 
better and better grass silage each year as we 
also strive to cut down on the cost of harvesting 
and storing it, 





FROZEN MULK 


ECENTLY, I called attention to a 
R new milk product — frozen con- 

centrated fresh milk. Since then, I 
have taken some pains to run down 
the possibilities of this new method of 
marketing milk. 

It is just possible that we are on the 
verge of a marketing revolution which 
will upset our present milk marketing 
cart and scatter spilt milk and broken 
glass all over the map. 


For years the marketing of fresh 
milk has been building up for a big 
crash. Expense after expense has been 
added and increased between the cow 
and the milk in the family refrigerator, 
until. the consumer price of fresh milk 
has become highly vulnerable while the 
producer price is shamefully inadequate 
to insure a long-time quality supply of 


nature’s most wonderful food. 
Examples of what I mean are: (1) 
the cost involved in handling the cases, 
the glass, and the ice which are a 
part of the traditional delivery of fresh, 
bottled milk; (2) the constantly in- 
creasing labor costs connected with all 
phases of fresh milk handling. These 
costs have been built up by the unions 


which cannot be blamed for trying to 


do a job for their members but which 
guite possibly have done too good a 
job. (8) expensive and conflicting and 
non-essential sanitation requirements 
which do not result in a better product. 


A LOWER PRICE IMPORTANT 


The cheaper fresh milk can go to 
consumer, the better it will be for all 
dairy farmers in the long run. In the 
marketing of any agricultural product, 
volume is important. We have all seen 


cases where the retail price of a farm 
product, either because of natural or 
artificial conditions, got so high that it 
choked off purchasing, always with dis- 
astrous results to producers. 

If fresh milk can be concentrated 
and frozen without losing any of its 
natural flavor or nutritional qualities, 
I, for one, am not afraid of what will 
happen to the money I have in dairy 
farms and dairy cattle. I think it will 
just become a safer investment. 

If a new method of marketing milk 
does develop, I would like to put in 4 
plug for one important reform. Dairy- 
men should not .be asked to finance it 
by previding the processors with from 
one to two months’ credit on the milk 
they sell. Do you know any other i” 
dustry which farmers finance the prod- 
uct to the extent they now finance the 
marketing of milk? 
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Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 











WANTED! 





HE TWO pictures above, while very 

poor, are the best available. The 
man is Lincoln Pettit who disappeared 
from his home in Monroe, Conn., aban- 
doning his’ wife and children. He is de- 
scribed as 88 year's old, 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, weighs 175 pounds, and when he 
left he was driving a 1936 green Ford 
Sedan with Connecticut registration 
UE-210. : 

The girl is 13-year-old Karen Chris- 
tine Kirby, described as 5 feet 4 inches 
tall and weighing 120 pounds. She was 
abducted by Pettit and the Connecticut 
State Police have a warrant for him 
and will extradite him anywhere in the 
country. They believe that he is either 
on some farm in the Saratoga County, 
New York, area or in some other farm- 
ing area. 

Any reader who has information 
about this man will be doing a service 
by communicating immediately with 
Edward J. Hickey, Commissioner of 
State Police, 100 Washington Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


—A.A.— 


A LOTTERY 


I have been trying to save a set of 


. box tops in order to win a prize. I have 


heen trying for a long time but I have 
never been able to get a complete set. 
Is this a ‘gyp’ deal? 

It is the common understanding that 
distributors who offer prizes for a set 
of box tops, wrappers, or packages 
control the number of prizes given by 
sending out a limited number of pack- 
ages containing one particular number 
or letter. That is why it is difficult to 
get a complete set. The National Better 


Claims Reeently Settled 
by the Service Bureau 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Harold Madsen, McDonough 
(Refund on returned merchandise) 

John dec Kaleyss Milton. tect a ee ae 
(Adjustment on order) 

Mrs, Bernice Stanhope, 
(Claim settled) 

Mrs. cEeoy Mingle't Cortuncacuncccte ete cece Me 
(Refund on order) : 

Herbert Christopher, McGraw 
(Refund on merchandise) 

Misi HobartiBeveay. Clyd@o-se cee 
(Refund on order) 

Mrs. M. M. Mathewson, Bath 
(Balance due on sheep) ‘ 

Mrs. Herbert Arden, Trumansburg ........ss0- 
(Adjustment on protested check) 

Mrs. Stewart J. Coats, AIpime@. oon. essseeee 
(Adjustment on damaged parcel) : 

Mrs. D. D. Rowlee, Fulton 
(Refund on order) 


Dundee 


(Pay for hay) 
Mrs, John Summers, Jefferson 
(Refund on dress) 
Francis Wilson, Berkshire........ccccsscsscssessssessee-s- 
(Refund on oil drum) 
Alfred La Rue Jr., Lisbon 
(Refund on dog) 
William Morrisey, North Creek 
(Refund on heater) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Willis E, Howell, Thompson .........-.-sssssesse-- 
(Partial settlement of claim) 

Mrs. Ray Noyes, Montrose.........-.scssessse 
(Refund on dress) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Nina Shay, Newton 
_(Refund on order) 





MAINE 
_Miss Eunice Means; Unity. 
» . (Refund on_ subscription) ae 
pe Meg _ NEW HAMPSHIRE_ 
Royce Carpenter. Newmarket 
(Refund on ring) ; 
Mrs. Alphonso Navelski, Portsmouth 
(Adjustment of claim) 


PLAY IT SAKE 


Business Bureau points out that this 
type of a sales stimulator is a lottery 
and, therefore, illegal because it in- 
volves prizes, chance, and cost; that is, 
something must be bought. 


— A.A, — 


I bought 600 chicks from a hatchery in 
Iowa. They arrived in very poor condition. 
Some were dead on arrival, and others 
died soon after. Although they guaranteed 
satisfaction, they would not refund my 
money. They offered to replace half of the 
chicks, but I don’t want any more chicks 
from them. The magazine in which I saw 
the ad hasn’t been able to get any better 
adjustment, and I would like your help. 

Much as we would like to help our 
reader, it would be useless to try. We 
have found that a farm paper can al- 
ways get a better adjustment from an 
advertiser than it can a non-advertiser. 
Therefore, if the magazine mentioned 
by our reader was unsuccessful in ar- 
ranging a _ satisfactory adjustment, 
there ig no hope that we could do any- 
thing. Anyway, why send all the way’ 
to Iowa for chicks, when right here in 
our own territory we can get the finest 
chicks obtainable? 

American Agriculturist investigates 
and guarantees its advertisements. If 
an advertiser does not do as he prom- 
ises, we make good. We suggest that 
our readers order through, the advertis- 
ing columns of American Agriculturist. 
Then if the merchandise is not de- 


livered, or if the company does not live 


up to its guarantee, we see that a 
satisfactory adjustment is made. 
— A.A. — 

The Chicago Board of Trade was re- 
sponsible for establishing universal uni- 
form weights and measures for the 
marketing of grain 94 years ago. 
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1. WOOD... nature’s own insulator — from 
sturdy, double-battened roof to walls of 


2. FULL-THICKNESS ... tongue-in-groove wood 
staves knitted together by exclusive steel 
Lock Dowelling and— 


3. HEAVY steel hoops with cold pressed threads 
... easily adjustable from safe, built-in ° 
“Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” ladder. 

4. EXCLUSIVE Unadilla Door Front System al- 
ways opens at silage level, makes pitching 
easy. § and V joints make doors air-tight, 
juice-tight. Special V base anchors, firmly 
embedded in concrete foundation, eliminate 
unsightly anchor cables. 


Unadilla Wood Staves Seal Juices-In, Seal Weather Out 


Unadilla Silos protect your ensilage with the 
perfect seal provided by wood. Wood is the 
tried and proven silo material. Since 1906 
Unadilla has produced better wood silos. 








More Silo For Your Money 


MORE STRENGTH — because the seasoned staves 
are knitted into one tight unit by hundreds of 
steel dowels only Unadilla provides. 

MORE SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE with “Sure- 
Grip, Sure-Step” ladder and doors which are 
continuous and flush with the front—always 


open at silage level. N 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG AND FACTS 
ON NEW TIME-PAYMENT PLAN THAT 
GIVES YOU UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B-4, Unadilla, N.Y. 
Only Unadilla has... 
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friendly Ford dealer or independent 
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Of: Bu MORE POTATOES. 


ell WO Adiiional Fertilizer Cost’ 


Says IRVING N. HOPKINS, of Pittsford, N. i, 








RR 
IRVING N. HOPKINS, of Pittsford, N.Y. 





RENOVATE PASTURES - IT PAYS! 


“(21 Days’ Increased Milk Production Paid 
Fertilizer Cost—Good Net Profit Besides” 


If you have a good pasture, keep the clovers 
coming by top-dressing NOW with 18% NORMAL 
Superphosphate or AGRICO PHOSPHATE & POT- 
ASH. Or, if your pasture is badly run down, bring 
it back to top-profit production by renovation. 
Here’s how well it pays: 


“In August 1948 I plowed under 5 acres of old blue- 
grass sod which contained no legumes, and applied 
800 lbs. of AGRICO PHOSPHATE & One and a 
ton of limestone per acre,’’ writes 
Walter J. Elston, of Shady Side 
Dairy Farm, Dallas, Pa. “I seeded 
a grass-legume mixture, with wheat 
as a nurse crop. That winter I ap- 
plied a light coating of manure. 

‘In Spring 1949 I put the first 
cutting in the silo. The yield was 
very heavy—at least 12 ions per 
acre of high quality legume-grass 
silage. WALTER J. ELSTON 

“In early Summer I made hay Dallas, Pa. 
out of the second cutting, which gave me about 12 
tons per acre. In August, when growth was about 8-10 
inches tall, I pastured 40 milkers for an hour a day 
for 21 days. 

“The high-protein content of the legume-grass pas- 
ture gave me an extra can of milk per day, or 21 EXTRA 
cans for the 21 days, worth $84. EXTRA, The 7% tons 
of hay I harvested is worth $225. I also got 60 tons 
of silage. 

“The extra milk from pasturing the field for only 21 
days repaid my $76.50 fertilizer investment, and that 
doesn’t count all of the good quality hay and silage I 
obtained, nor the first-class pasture I now have for 
future years. 

“Yes, renovation pays big dividends!” 








re DON’T believe in doing things by habit and find that it pays to be on 

the lookout for sound ideas to improve our crop production,” writes Irving 
N. Hopkins, of Pittsford, N.Y., one of the best-known farmers in that part of 
the State. ‘‘That is why, for the past 20 years, we have been using AGRICO Fer- 
tilizers and the free Soil Service provided by the A.A.C. Co. This has been an 
important and consistent factor in the very satisfactory yields and quality we 


have had. 


‘*The soil analysis work you do for us enables us to anticipate changing soil 
conditions and maintain and improve our crop yields. We can’t afford to take 
chances, because our average annual operation includes 200 acres of potatoes, 


all certified, as well as 180 acres of cer- 
tified wheat, certified barley and oats, 
and foundation hybrid corn. 


: “6 11/2 Bu. MORE Potatoes per Acre” 


‘*Five years ago, soil analysis showed phos- 
phorus deficiency, so we made a number of 
field tests, based on your Soil Service’s 
recommendations. Where we plowed down 
18% NORMAL Superphosphate, 1000 Ibs. 
per acre, and banded AGRICO FOR POTA- 
TOES, 1500 Ibs. per acre, at planting time, 
we got 61% bu. MORE potatoes than we got 
where we used 2000 lbs. of Agrico per acre, 
with no 18% NORMAL—a good extra yield 
at just about the same total fertilizer cost. 


‘“‘We repeated these tests on 9 other 
farms, with similar results, and now use 
18% NORMAL and Asgrico regularly. 


‘‘We have no livestock and hence no 
manure. But by top-dressing clover seed- 
ings with 18% NORMAL Superphosphate, 
600 to 800 Ibs. per acre, in the Fall, we get 
plenty of green manure to turn under and 
improve the yield of the following crops. 


‘“‘We recommend A¢grico Fertilizers, 18% 
NORMAL Superphosphate and your Soil 


Service as a money-making combination 
for the farmer.’’ : 


Let A. A.C. Soil Service Help 


This year it’s specially important to get top 
yields from every acre you plant. Let Agrico 
help—those extra yields will come in handy 
in offsetting lower crop prices. See your 
nearby Agrico Dealer and get your Spring 
requirements of Agrico and 18% NORMAL 

—“it ll pay you well!” And keep our free 
Soil Service in mind—ask your Agrico Deal- 
er, or write direct to us. 





Soils are changing all the time—and a deficiency 
in one or another plant food may develop without 
a farmer knowing about it—until the crop tells him 
so. It pays to KNOW—IN TIME. That’s where A.A.C. 
Soil Service can be a big help. As Warren J. 
Topping, of Sagaponack, L. |., says: 


“In Spring 1947 I planted Green Mountains in a 
rented field. One section of the field did not do as well 
as the rest of the field. So I asked your A.A.C. Soil 
Service to test the soil in three sections of this field. 

“From the soil report, we found 
Section #1 showed a fairly well- 
balanced iest, but slightly low in 
calcium and magnesium, Section 
#2 was .ow in calcium, magnesium 
and phosphate. Section #3, where 
the potatoes did not do as good as 
in Sections 1 and 2, showed a 
serious phosphorus deficiency. 


“I followed through with your 
* soil report recommendations, with 

good results. In Spring 1948, I 
planted Green Mountains on Sec- 
tions land 2 and rested Section 3. 

“On Sections 1 and 2, lapplied AGRICO FOR POTA- 
TOES 4-12-8 alongside two other fertilizers, one a 4-8-8 
analysis, the other a 5-10-10. Ail conditions were alike— 
same seed, planted same day, fertilizers applied at same 
rate per acre. 


“When the potatoes were dug, I found that Agrico 
had produced 47 bu. MORE peracre than the other 
4-8-8, and 36 bu. MORE per acre than the other 5- 
10-10 fertilizer!The quality was better with Agrico, too. 

“On Section 3, I allowed the rye cover crop to mature, 
combining for grain, and plowed down the straw for 
rere That Fall (1948) I sowed another cover crop 
of rye. 

“Last Spring (1949), I plowed the rye under and 
planted Green Mountains, fertilizing with AGRICO FOR 
POTATOES, 2500 lbs. per acre. 

“On a measured acre of this ‘poor’ section, I har- 
vested 527 BU. OF FINE QUALITY POTATOES, without 
irrigation, and as you well know, 1949 wasa dry season. _ 

“T attribute this excellent result to a better knowledge 
of my soil canditions, thanks to your Soil Service and 
to good seed and Agrico Fertilizer.” 












W. J. TOPPING, Sr. 
Sagaponack, L.!. 


‘ 


Remember, There's an AGCRICO for E ach — — Great Crop-Producers, Lig / 





AGRICO® Fertilizers and 187% NORMAL® Superphosphate are made only by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. satimore, ma. « suttato, nv. » carteret, Ned 
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Better Health for Consumers 
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ORDERING this page you will find illustrated 47 
quart bottles of milk, equivalent to 100 pounds. 
In the center of the page is a sketch of one penny, 
a coin which many of us feel is close to worthless 


at the present price level. 

Now look at both, from the 47 quarts of milk to the pen- 
ny, remembering that the penny is the amount that each 
dairyman is asked to contribute voluntarily toward 


selling the 47 quarts of milk through “Milk for 





Health.” 

If you doubt that advertising affects the 
purchases which housewives make, just look 
around and notice the kind of shoes that our 
wives are wearing. Winter and summer, most 
women wear shoes which leave both their toes and 
heels sticking out to the weather. Do you think for a 
minute they buy such shoes because they need them? 
Not on your life! They buy them because they want 
them and somebody had a big hand in convincing 
them that they wanted that kind of a shoe. 

Starting with milk, the kind of a product that 
everyone needs, it should be much easier to con- 
vince the housewife that she not only needs but 
wants more milk for her family. 

How much milk do you suppose the average city 
person consumes? The best figure we can get is 5/6 
of a pint a day. What do you suppose it would mean 
to dairy farmers in New 
York State if consumption 
could be increased just a 
little bit—say to a full pint 
per person today instead 
of 5/6 of a pint? I'll tell 
you. It would mean the 
sale of 1,300,000 more pounds of fluid milk in New 
York City every day in the year. Shifting that much 
milk from some lower classification into Class 1-A 
would increase the income of the average dairyman 
$1.30 a day, or roughly would add $62,000 a day to 
the income of New York State dairymen who ship to 
New York City. 

What reason have we for believing that the pro- 
gram proposed by ‘“‘Milk for Health” would get con- 
sumers to increase consumption by that 1/6 of a 
pint a day? We have the best evidence in the world. 





By HAROLD STANLEY 


PRESIDENT A.D.A. OF NEW YORK AND 
SECRETARY OF WN. Y. STATE GRANGE 








have been tried. 


Here are the figures showing increased milk consumption 
between 1940 and_1946 in three markets that had milk 
promotion programs and three markets without programs. 
The three markets that had programs were: Connecticut 
with a 48% increase in consumption: South Jersey, 67%; 
Pittsburgh, 47%. The three without programs were: 
New York with 26% increase; North Jersey, 43%: 


Boston, 31%.’ The increased production in the 
three markets with “Milk for Health” pro- 
grams averaged 21% more than in the ‘three 
markets that had no program. What better 
proof could you have that the program we 
propose will get results? 

Naturally, you who are not familiar with it will 
ask, “What is the ‘Milk for Health’ program?”’ First, 
it is proposed that all dairymen authorize the deduc- 
tiort of 1 cent per cwt. from their milk checks, the 


smoney to be used to advertise and publicize milk. 


Of every 12 pennies that come into the “Milk for 
Health”. office, 5 are turned over to the American 
Dairy Association of New York to be used in a pro- 
gram of advertising, merchandising, research and 
public relations, and 7 penniés are turned over to a 
Producers Dairy Council Committee selected by milk 
producers ae set up around a market where milk is 
sold. If dealers in the mar- 
ket will match this money 
(and they usually do) a 
dairy council may be or- 
ganized in the market to 
carry on an _ educational 
program in schools, with 
women’s organizations, and, with the help of doc- 
tors, dentists and nurses, among the general public. 

Such a Council is now operating around the Syra- 
cuse market, and others are in the process of being 
formed around Buffalo, Rochester, Binghamton, and 
the capital district. e 

The two programs under the direction of the 
American Dairy Association and the National Dairy 
Council do not conflict in any way whatsoever. In 
fact, they supplement each other. The American 


Dairy Association has long contributed substantial 
(Continued on Page 27) 


You! 


Similar programs have worked in markets where they 
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_ The Right Feed For The 
Best Chicks You Ever Had .. 


x 


PFNODAY’S chicks are stronger, healthier 
and better bred than ever. Northeastern 
hatcheries are turning out chicks that can 
grow bigger faster, and that as layers can 
produce 20 per cent more eggs than the birds 
of 15 years ago. Breeding does it. 


Feed. knowledge has advanced right along 
with breeding. Feed scientists have learned 
what these chicks need to bring out the 
growth and vitality that is bred into them. 
All this knowledge goes into G.L.F. Chick 
Starter. 


Chicks Must Grow Rapidly 


Nature intended chickens to develop rapidly 
in the early weeks of their lives. During this 
period the average chick has the capacity to 
grow in weight from 13 ounces to 14 pounds 
or more. To do this, chicks need a high amount 
of energy. This energy is furnished to the 
chicks by the combustion of certain feed 
nutrients during digestion and allows the 
chicks to make more efficient use of the other 
feed nutrients. : 


Start Them 
Right With .. 


High Efficiency Starter 


The efficiency of G.L.F. Starter Mash makes 


it possible to produce more pounds of growth 
per pound of feed used. Here are more reasons 
why G.L.F. Chick Starter gives outstanding 
results in growing pullets. 

Protein—Tests have established 20 per 
cent as the right protein level for starting 
baby chicks. G.L.F. Starter Mash contains 


G.L.F. Growing Mash 


Raising pullets at low cost is particularly 
important this year. Feed makes up 50 to 
60 per cent of the cost of growing birds. 
One of the most important ways of cutting 
feed costs is to change to G.L.F. Growing 
Mash at eight weeks of age. Lower cost 


Growing Mash can be fed at this time 
because growing chicks no longer need the 
concentrated nutrients they receive in 
G.L.F. Chick Starter. A complete list of chick 
needs including grit and litter, feeders, 
fountains and brooders are now being carried 
by G.L.F. Service Agencies. 











the correct quantity and a very closely watched 
quality protein for growth insurance. 


A.P.F.—G.L.F. Chick Starter contains 
enough high quality animal protein to supply 
all the A.P.F. needed in natural form. 


Manufacturing— Three G.L.I. Mills 
strategically located and equipped with up-to- 
date machinery keep mixing costs low and 
insure proper distribution of food ingredients. 
Laboratories manned by nutrition chemists 
closely guard Chick Starter to see that it 
comes up to specifications .for minerals, 
vitamins, proteins and fats needed for good 
chick growth. 


Local Service — More than 600 communities 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
keep\G.L.F. supplies close to the farm. The 
quick day-to-day movement of Chick Starter 
from the Mills assures a steady supply of 
fresh mixed feed. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 


G.L.F. Chick Starter 
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Van R. Richards of Batavia, New York, breeder of these versatile Quarter Horses, 
prefers to “break” them himself—and takes four years for the task. Training, he be- 
lieves, is built on a foundation of trust. 


The Quarter Horse 
7s Coming tute. Wis Own 


By JEANNE PONTIUS RINDGE 


‘HE Quarter Horse — earliest 
American horse breed (es- 
tablished 1665) — is coming 
into his own again, Down 
East as well as Out West. 
Van R. Richards of Batavia, N. Y., 
Quarter Horse breeder and cattleman, 
foresees a growing demand for the 
“versatility, gentleness and stamina’ of 
the once-famous short-horse. 


The hoofbeats of the cattle herds are 
pounding Eastward, and with them, he 
believes, must come the most skilled of 
all cow-ponies—the Quarter Horse. 
Furthermore, he says, the Quarter 
Horse soon will become what he once 
was—America’s most popular riding 
Horses 

“Already Western style of riding is 
replacing the Eastern style here,” Mr. 
Richards explained from atop Big Red 
—superb sire of the growing herd on 
the Richards cattle ‘‘ranch’’, on Route 
98, just south of Batavia. “There is 
more of it every year in the Eastern 
horse shows.” The steady nerve, natural 
love of cattle, and the short, stocky 
conformation of the Quarter Horse— 
permitting quick spurts of speed, rapid 
turns and stops—win him top honors 1n 
roping technique. 

He also shines on the short race 
course, the breeder points out. The 
Quarter Horse was so named in early 
colonial Virginia (where he was de- 
veloped by crossing British mares with 
wild descendants of the explorer De- 
Soto’s Spanish horses) because of his 
unusual speed on the quarter mile 
course—usually the main street of the 
town. His short powerful frame made 
him a useful work horse as well. 


After the excitement of a race, even 








“Your Mother is Finally Leaving Us!’ 


a stallion such as Big Red will stand 
calmly while children swarm over him. 
Show over, he cheerfully will go home 
to work behind a plow, cutting out 
cattle, or as a safe—spirited yet un- 
temperamental—family mount. 

The American Quarter Horse became 
an established breed prior to the 
thoroughbred, and, according to Bruce’s 
American Studbook, contributed to the 
establishment of the great race horse. 

When the longer race course became 
popular along the seaboard, the Quar- 
ter Horse, hitched to the covered wa- 
gon, opened up the West. His versa- 
tility found its best expression in the 
cattlelands of the Southwest. 


In the last century, the Guiaveer 
Horse almost was lost as a distinct 
breed. Now, newly appreciated, his 
breeding is actively promoted by the 
recently organized American : Quarter 
Horse Association. 

His most prepotent characteristics, 
Mr. Richards explains, are “small alert 
ears; a well-developed neck; sloping 
shoulders; short, deep barrel; a great 
heart girth; heavy muscles in thigh 
and forearm; legs not.too long, and 
firmly jointed with the knee and pas- 
tern close.” 


Mr. Richards’ herd is small but of 
excellent stock. Now he only has a few 
colts for sale. He prefers to “break” 
them himself—a four-year task. “Train- 
ing is no longer a matter of riding a 
horse until’ it is broken,’ Mr. Richards 
believes, “it must be built upon a foun- 
dation of trust.” 

During the first year, he approaches 
his colts casually, touching them brief- 
ly. They will be saddled several times 
the second year and ridden the third. 
They then learn to start, stop, stand, 
back and ground tie—also the gaits. 
The fox or jog-trot and the lope are 
the most popular range gaits. 


Mr. Richards believes that “the more 
good reasons you give a horse for do- 
ing your bidding, the easier he is to 
train” (such as neck-reining at a 
fence). One of the most difficult feats 
for both cow-pony and rider is the slid- 
ing stop—necessary for good roping. 
“The horse must be cued while all four 
feet are in mid-air,” the trainer says, 
“so that he throws his weight on his 
hind legs as they hit the ground. This 
brings him to a sudden powerful stop in 
the midst of a fast run, enabling him 
to withstand a heavy weight at the 
other end of the thrown rope.” 

After four years of “easy does. it’, 
Mr. Richards’ handsome horses are 
ready for the horse show, the range, 
the pleasure saddle—and are adept at 
all three. 


Extra engine protection . 
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For rugged farm work 
and bigger crop profits 


SPRING IS A BUSY TIME ON THE FARM... plowing, harrowing, planting... lots 
of heavy work for your farm machinery. TAKE CARE of that important 
machinery and equipment with dependable ESSO lubricants and fuels... 
keep your tractor, truck, and family car in tip-top operating condition 
during the busy spring work season. ESSO FARM PRODUCTS are 
specifically made to meet the most rugged farming requirements. 


Esso Extra Motor Oil-— for 
. Extra oil 
economy in your car, truck or tractor. 


Essolube HD Motor Oil — just 


right for heavy-duty diesel or gasoline 
tractor and truck engines. Dependable 
all-weather service for rough going. 


late’’ 


Esso Extra Gasoline—cives tre- 
mendous power, long mileage and high 
anti-knock performance under load! 


Esso Tractor Fuel — for “distil- 
burning tractors. 
smooth efficient operation.. 
point for faster starting. 


High power, 
. low flash- 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 





RNa: 


Constant Esso Rusearch aids the farmer 


At one of America’s largest and most modern 
petroleum research centers (above), we are 
constantly seeking ways to make farming 
easier, better, more profitable. New products 
and methods are being tested in co-operation 
with state farm experiment stations to meet 
farming problems. 
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FOR FREE UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 


Ask your Esso Farm Distrib- 
utor for a free subscription to 
the regularly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: 
Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 


con ce pr sek Me ed et He mae 


aime ann neem) eon al eto | ce ee etry 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


FEED PRICE SUPPORTS UNFAIR 


HE FARM BUREAUS of all the northeastern 

states, Allan B. Kline, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, James A. McConnell, 
General Manager of the G.L.F., and others have 
just made an all-out appeal to Congress to help 
dairymen, poultrymen and other livestock feeders 
out of the ruinous squeeze caused by the govern- 
ment’s too high support price on grain. 


In a strong telegram addressed to many members 
of Congress, 40 northeastern state farm bureau 
presidents and secretaries condemned as unecon- 
omic and iniquitous the provisions of the agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 which sets a rigid 90% of parity 
support for the principal feed grains. They charged 
that feed prices are being held at artificially rigid 
levels with support standards which operate on one 
level for grains and another for animal products. 


In a similar telegram addressed to members of 
Congress, McConnell said: 


“The position of dairymen, poultrymen and other 
northeastern farmers is rapidly deteriorating under 
the present price squeeze. Egg prices now scarcely 
cover the cost of feed alone, and hens are almost 
unsalable. Corn and other feed grains are not mov- 
ing freely into the market because the government 
program not only takes vast quantities out of circu- 
lation. but makes holders of grain unwilling to sell 
except at the unrealistic support price. During the 
past year the price New York farmers received for 
milk has dropped 1/5th, eggs 1/3rd. Corn, the prin- 
cipal raw material for making milk and eggs, has 
declined only 8%, held up by a 90% parity price 
floor.” 

Some senators and representatives made a fight 
to get Congress to relieve this situation, but other 
members of Congress from the Northeast and from 
the Central West continued to support the unfair and 
uneconomic 90% of parity price for grains because 
they think it means votes, even when the farmers’ 
own organizations, state and national, are opposed to 
such high price support prices. Therefore, so far 
this appeal has been in vain, because too many 
politicians are more interested in votes than they 
are in agriculture or the country’s welfare. % 


This and other similar situations will exist until 


you feel the bite enough to Iet your representatives 


know how you feel. 


MAPLE SAP STORIES 


E MADE great quantities of sirup on the home 
farm and so always at maple sap time I get 
spring fever. Probably I would think it hard work 
now, but to a boy it was fun because it was the 
first spring job. There were always the “sugaring- 
off’? parties, too, where the sirup was boiled to just 
the right consistency and spread on top of pans of 
snow to make the most delicious candy you ever ate. 
Although you probably, won't admit) 1c, wills pet 
many of you old-timers have stolen eggs from your 
mother’s pantry and boiled them in the big sap 
pans when you had to sit up and boil sap all night. 


Usually the eggs boiled to pieces and were lost, but . 


when we could find one I think that egg tasted the 
best of any I ever ate before or since. 

The other day someone was telling a true story 
about a.green farmer from the city who started his 
spring operations with great enthusiasm by tap- 
ping all the trees in his woods—maple, beech, birch, 
and even some of the evergreens. Someone else 


then came up with a story about riding with some- ; 
one from New York City during maple sap time. — 


After seeing the sap pails hanging on the maple 
trees, this New York City man remarked: 

“Look at that! Now you tell me why maple sirup 
should cost so much. All a farmer has to do is to 
drive a nail into the tree, hang a bucket on it, and 
'then pour the sirup from the bucket into a gallon 
can!” 

Well, sirup isn’t made quite that easy, but to me 
it is still tops as a tasty food. It’s good for us, too, 
at this time of year, for I think there is something 
in the belief of an old farmer neighbor of my boy- 
hood days, who claimed that maple, sirup was the 
best kind of spring tonic. Three times a day he piled 


By E.R. Eastman 


his plate full of potatoes, beans, cabbage, meat, etc., 
and then poured great quantities of new maple 
sirup over the whole mess. 


WHY HE MADE MONEY 


Y FRIEND, Professor L. M. Hurd of Cornell 

University, reports that Francis Snow, a poul- 
tryman of Onondaga County, is able to do all of the 
chores in taking care of his flock of 1,300 White Leg- 
horns, including packing the eggs, in just 14% hours 
daily. Moreover, Francis got a 12-month average 
of 229 eggs per hen. 

Francis got his costs down by using every possible 
labor saving device and by growing most of his 
grain. As a result, he and hundreds of other poultry- 
men who have used the same efficient methods will 
still be in business and making at least a small pro- 
fit when thousands of other poultrymen are driven 
out. 

I always hate to talk to farmers about efficiency, 
because I think the average efficiency of farmers is 
above that of many other manufacturers or workers, 
and also because the average city man is always 
talking about the inefficiency of farmers. However, 


- we all know that no matter how good we are we 


can improve, we all realize the necessity of studying 
and working all the time to do a better job and cut 
down the costs and such study is especially neces- 
sary in a period of declining prices like we have now. 


BE WARNED IN TIME 


N MY DESK as I write is a letter from an old 

friend, a fellow editor, who is just recovering 
from a bad heart attack. He will never be the same 
again. 

I hate to think of the large number of my friends 
who within the past ten years have either died from 
heart trouble or who have only partially recovered. 
The sad thing about it is that most of these men 
could be in reasonably good health right now if they 
had heeded early warnings or remembered their age. 

Daily the heart pumps 9 or 10 tons of blood 
through miles of blood vessels, and it pumps it hard 
and fast. The heart is the toughest and strongest of 
all the body organs, and yet it is necessary for it to 
have a lot of rest, particularly after-one is 40. It 
gets this rest between beats when one is not exer- 
cising. 

If you are middle-age or over, every time you get 
mad or become over-excited, every time you run 
when you should walk, every time you run upstairs, 
every time you hurry in pitching on a load of hay or 
manure, and particularly when you get in a hot 
haymow, you are very likely to strain your heart. 

Another old friend writes: 


“Since I wrote you last I have had another heart 
attack—the handwriting on the wall. I am now 
forced to sit and do nothing. All of our lives we 
yearn to do just that, but when we have to do it, 
that is indeed a horse of another color.” 

Heart attacks disable or kill—one is almost as bad 


as the other. Be warned in time. Give your heart 
plenty of chance to rest. 


MOST OF US ARE POOR EATERS 


URPLUS has always been the farmer’s bugaboo, 

for a comparatively small amount of it ruins the 
price for all the remainder of the product. So, all 
kinds of schemes to solve the surplus problem have 
been tried. None of them has worked, and some of 
them, like those the government is using now, have 
done far more harm than good. 

The problem has always been attacked wrong- 
end-to. Ed Babcock has time and again pointed out 
the right remedy when he says that the American 
people should be taught to eat a better diet. Follow- 
ing up Ed’s idea, Dr. Karl D. Butler, Farm Coun- 
selor to the Avco Manufacturing Corporation, says 
that in America today we have 281 million people 
with good diets—“better eaters” he calls them— 
and 121% million “poor eaters.” It isn’t always a 
matter of the cost of food, either; it’s the problem 
of making the right choice. The best choice, of 
course, is to eat more animal products—meat, eggs, 


and milk products, supplemented with plenty of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Dr. Butler says, “if the 12114 million people who 
are average or poor eaters would eat the same diet 
as the 284% million better eaters, we would need 
each year: 

7% billion more pounds of meat 
1% billion more eggs 
Almost 2 billion more pints of milk.” 


To produce these extra high protein foods would 
take 1,025,000,000 bushels of grain. This would cre- 
ate a shortage equivalent to three times our 1929 
surplus. All the surplus would be wiped out and the 
general health of the American people would be in- 
finitely improved. 

The job, therefore, is to get the large majority 
of people to eat better food. This can be done by us- 
ing all possible efforts to keep the retail prices with- 
in reasonable limits, and by an intense educational 
campaign to get the facts about food nutrition and 
health and keep them constantly before the general 
public. 


SHOULD YOU BEAT YOUR WIFE ? 


RITING IN THE Saturday Evening Post, Royle 

Duhanty, an Englishwoman who has become a 
naturalized American citizen, gives many interesting 
reasons about why she loves America. But she is 
quite positive that one of our customs or attitudes 
here is wrong and that is the habit of the Ameri- 
can male of letting women have their own way in all 
things. Says Mrs. Duhanty: 

“Like any woman who was ever born, I want my 
own way immediately, if not sooner, but I also need 
to know that any man to whom I am close is po- 
tentially able to beat the h - - - out of me when T be- 
come impossible, and is perfectly willing to do so.” 

Well, that’s the Old World point of view, but 
ever since I was a boy in this country women have 
invaded every trade and profession and have made 
their way even into the male’s last retreats, the 
barber shop and saloon. It is possible that in this 
evolution or revolution women have gone too far. 
My own opinion is that in life, in the relationship 
between the sexes and in marriage there should be 
a true partnership where each point of view and the 
rights of each have equal consideration. What do 
you think ? 


IT MADE HIM FEEL “SWELL” 


. H. (Stub) DAVIS, one of American A griculturist 

field representatives writes: 

“I just want to tell you about some very nice 
people who like American Agriculturist. I called on 
a man today who has taken the A.A. for 40 years, 
reads it from cover to cover, first turns to East- 
man’s Chestnut, then to the Lazy Farmer, and then 
to Ed Babcock’s page. It was a pleasure to renew 
his paper. 

“Another man said that he is chairman of the 
county farm bureau and that he reads every copy 
of the American Agriculturist. He has hired help, 
also, who read the A.A. 

“Still another man on whom I called said that he 
wanted to make sure that his subscription never 
expired. 

“I find many people like this every day. It makes 
a salesman feel swell to meet them.” 

Thanks, Stub! It makes an editor feel swell, also, 
to get such comments—and we receive a lot of them. 
Moreover, it makes your editors determine to dig in 
and do a better job for all of our great family of 
readers. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


ENNIE,” called Bill from his chair by the window. 

“There goes that woman John Harris is so soft on.” 

Wife Jennie, in the kitchen dropped the plate she 
was drying, burst through the door, knocking over 
a lamp, and craned her neck to look out of the 
window. 

“Where? Where?” she panted. 

“There!” he answered. ‘“‘That woman in the gab- 
ardine suit, on the corner.” 

“You idiot!” she hissed. “That’s his wife.” 

“Of course,” he agreed, “what did you expect?” 
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Credit and Economic Review 


HEN PRESIDENT H. B. Munger, 

head of Cooperative Farm Credit 
in the Northeast, went to Ithaca to ask 
the folks at Cornell to put on a credit 
and economic review for presidents and 
creditmen of the 28 National Farm 
Loan Associations and 13 Production 
Credit Associations of New York State, 
the professors readily gave their con- 
sent on the condition that they would 
be granted the privilege of asking the 
creditmen questions about present cre- 
dit policies aud ‘conditions. That assur- 
ance was quickly given by Mr. Munger. 
The result—a lively, stimulating, give 
and take with about an even split of 
information between the two groups. 


Professors Van B. Hart, M. C. Bond, 
and L. C. Cunningham, Extension men 
in Economics, Cornell University, led 
the discussions at Syracuse with over 
100 farmers and farm-minded people 
in attendance. The future course of 
farm prices and costs dominated the 
conference as the price level will have 
the greatest effect on farmers’ well- 
being and on credit. Prof. Cunningham 
said the farm price level rate of de- 
cline might be arrested during 1950 be- 
cause of the effect of government price 
supports. He said, however, that it 
would be impossible over a longer peri- 
od of time to keep U. S. prices above 
world prices and he felt that the sup- 
port program, barring a war, would 
collapse. 


Prof. Cunningham pointed out that 
despite government programs, and de- 
spite differing conditions, farm prices 
have always risen during every major 
conflict in which the United States has 
engaged and have always dropped 
sharply following that conflict. There 
is no reason to believe the future 
course of prices would be any different. 


Prof. Bond reviewed the price sup- 
port programs over the last 50 years 
and indicated the net result of all of 
them was bad. 


Charles H. Riley, secretary-treasurer 
of the Farmers PCA of Syracuse and 
the Oneida-Madison NFLA, reported 
that during 1949 and so far during 
1950, careful business farmers were 
cutting down their debts and amount 
of borrowing from the Production Cre- 
dit Associations. He said that the aver- 
age size loan of the Syracuse PCA had 
declined. He attributed this to good 
business farmers seeing less income in 
sight. He said that many younger 
farmers whose experience covers only 
the 1940’s regard the present high price 
level as normal and still wish to borrow 
substantial amounts and in many cases 
wish to expand on borrowed capital. He 
indicated this type of operator might 
run into difficulties and would give the 


credit associations their greatest 
trouble. He felt his associations could 
best help these men by not lending 
them money now for capital expansion. 


‘Harry Petzold, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Farm Loan and Pro- 
duction Credit Associations at Ithaca, 
felt that his associations could go a 
long way with good farmers with whom 
they had had a lot of experience. He 
indicated that if a farmer had not done 


very well in the past few years, there. 


was little chance for him to be suc- 
cessful the next few unless the previ- 
ous lack of progress had been caused 
by something beyond his own control. 


The secretaries indicated that the 
Production Credit Associations would 
continue to offer adequate credit to 
good business farmers. National Farm 
Loan Associations acting as agents for 
the Federal Land Bank will continue 
their policy of loaning on normal val- 
ues. As market values approach normal 
values, it is expected that the demand 
for long-term credit might increase. 


Dr. Hart summarized the conference. 
He referred to a study of 14 farms 
made in Tompkins County in 1907 and 
repeated every 10 years since. This 
study revealed a sharp increase in cash 
needed to operate a farm. 


For example, in 1907 a farmer could 
put up cash operating costs for 12 
years, never get a cent back before he 
would lose an amount equal to his in- 
vestment in farm and equipment. In 
1947, because of the sharp increase in 
operating costs, he could lose an 
amount equal to his investment in 21% 
years. This shift has made farmers 
more vulnerable to sharp price changes. 

He said a loan made in today’s dol- 
lars may have to be repaid in more ex- 
pensive dollars. He urged limiting loans 
for capital improvements to purposes 
that will increase the farmer’s efficiency 
rapidly enough so that the loan can be 
repaid before any rapid price level 
drops. . . 

Prof. Hart recommended that no loan 
should be granted to a father-son part- 
nership unless these questions can be 
answered, “Yes”: 

Is the business big enough to support 
two families? Are there separate hous- 
es for each family? Is there a definite 
business arrangement concerning re- 
ceipts, expenditures, and responsibili- 
ties? Is this definite arrangement writ- 
ten down? a 

Prof. Hart said thatit might be that 
certain farmers will not be able to con- 
tinue to farm. The time when they 
should quit should be a subject of ear- 
nest consultation between the borrower 
and lender so that both can come out 
with the least loss. 


PRN AS ek By an eae 
— fizhe Song of the Lazy Farmer, 





- and oiled up ev’rywhere. 


VLLSS OTs upset ’cause I’m not ex- 
cited, bothered and red-hot about the 
fact that spring is near and field work 
time is almost here. She thinks I should 
be out right now to put a shine upon the 
plow; she’d have me work ’til I’m half 
dead a-pullin’ ‘stuff from out the shed to 
make sure it’s in good repair and greased 
She worries 
‘cause the oats ain’t fanned and where to 
sow ’em ain’t been planned; apparently 
she thinks I ought to have my fertilizer 
bought, and she complains to beat the 


band ‘cause all the seed is not on hand. - 


I’ve tried to tell her it’s a crime to 


 — worry so ahead of time; it don’t make 


sense to jump the gun before the win- 
ter is half done. Why, right here in the 
almanac it says we might as well sit back 
and take it easy ’cause this spring is going 
to be late, by jing. It says there’ll hardly 
be a day that’s fit to work ’til almost 
May, there will be more snow this month 
yet and all of April will be wet: And so, 


despite Mirandy’s cracks, I guess I might as well relax, because there is a 
month left yet before I need to get upset. % 


Rr re ee ere ree erties 
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March Farm Bulletin 


This Month: 


L; Getting your tractor ready 
. for Spring. 


as Avoiding furrow breaks in 
rear tractor tires. 


3. Easier steering for your | 


tractor. 


4, Something new in farm 


greases. 


» 


1 Getting your tractor 
e ready for Spring. 





You’ll be giving that tractor of yours 
plenty of hard work this Spring, plowing 
and discing for hours at a time. You'll 
want to be sure it’s in tip-top shape. 

Here’s a good way to flush out the 
winter oil and sludge: 1. Run the motor 
until warm, then drain. 2. Put in 3 quarts 
of clean oil and run the engine for 4 min- 
utes. 3. Drain and refill with summer- 
grade Gulflube Motor Oil. 


You can buy Gulflube in the new 5- 
gallon size now. You get two things for 
your money that way. 

A premium-type oil, refined by Gulf’s 
famous Multi-Sol Process. And a rugged 
all-metal utility can, a strong one you 
can bang around plenty. It’s a good deal. 
Use the oil—keep the can! 





a Avoiding furrow breaks 
e 


in rear tractor tires. 







Twelve pounds inflation is sufficient for 
ordinary field work. But when you’re 
plowing, it’s a good idea to add 4 lbs. 
more air pressure to the furrow wheel. 
This offsets the extra weight thrown on 
it by the tilt of the tractor. 





Otherwise, the sidewall might buckle 
in the furrow, eventually breaking the 
casing cords and shortening the life of 
the tire. 





2 : Easier steering 
. for your tractor. 





Sometimes good handling of your farm 
tractor is even more important than 
good traction. And for easy handling, you 
can’t beat the Gulf Front Tractor Tire. 


The raised center rib gives positive 
steering in soft soil, and the tire won’t 
cut in because of its extra-wide tread. 


Double ridges grip the furrow wall 
when you pull out to turn. Tough Gulf 
Tractor Tires, front and rear, will help 
you get more work out of your tractor 
this Spring. 


Reminder: If your cows switch and 
fuss just when you’re trying to milk, 
Gulf Livestock Spray will get rid of an- 
noying insects in a few seconds. 


It’s economical, too. Usual price, only 
$1.69 a gallon at your Gulf dealer’s. 





Something new in 
farm greases. 


It’s the new Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm 
Grease. And it does 
every grease job that 
comes up; whether 
it’s preventing rust, 
or lubricating the wa- 


ter pump or manure spreader. It has 
passed every test in the book, including 
wheel-bearing and water-leaching tests. 

Ask your Gulf dealer about this handy 
new All-Purpose Farm Grease. 
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If you measure results on the basis of corn in the crib or silage 
in the silo, then you'll be interested in FUNK G HYBRIDS. 


These amazing FUNK G HYBRIDS are dependable producers 
of bigger yields—better corn, year after year. They are the re- 
sult of a careful and painstaking breeding program. They have 
“bred-in’” characteristics that produce outstanding results— 
even when climate or other conditions may be unfavorable. 


Cold, wiadstorms, drought, summer’s intense heat, and early 
cold spells have little effect on FUNK G HYBRIDS. They’re bred 
to resist the elements. Bred to have large, deep roots for better 
standability. Bred to grow fast. Bred to resist disease and in- 
sects. Bred to produce more and heavier silage. Bred for fine 
uniform ears that are easy to husk. Bred for greater yield. 


Don’t gamble with success this year. Make sure by planting 
FUNK G HYBRIDS. There are special varieties like G-6 and 
G-10 for high altitude areas where the growing season is short. 
Also new varieties (G-98 and G-99) which have the big-ear 
characteristics of Lancaster County Sure-Crop plus standability, 
disease and insect resistance and other “bred-in”’ characteristics 
you find in all FUNK G HYBRIDS. 


There are varieties for both husking and silage. All have been 
field tested and proved right for your local soil and climate 
condition$. For colorful FREE booklet telling all about our new 
5-Star varieties mail the coupon below. There’s no obligation, 








r ‘ 
I MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
i A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 403, Landisville (Lancaster Co.), Pas 
Please send me your colorful 24 page booklet describing the new 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I 





5-Star varieties of Funk G Hybrids. 


Name 
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BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL 


Geuefacter ona “Hlash tu the Pan"? 


By T. E. MILLIMAN 


N the summer of 1937, I saw 
birdsfoot trefoil on some hill 
farms in Albany County, N. Y., 
whose assessed valuation was 
very low. I saw hay yields of better than 
two tons to the acre where no lime and 
no fertilizer had been applied and 
where even the encroachment of birds- 
foot trefoil upon the land could not be 
traced back to its source. The farmers 
who grew it told me then of its palata- 
bility to cattle as pasture and as hay. 
One man said his cattle liked it better 
than alfalfa. 


There in Albany County I was look- 
ing at unplanned legume stands equal 
to those of alfalfa on $100 an acre land 
elsewhere. I’ll never forget it. Later I 
followed it from afar. It wasn’t until 
1949 that I could pick up the trail and 
closely examine the developments of 
twelve years. 


Let’s Put the Bad Side First 


A survey was run among farmers.in 
the fall of 1949. Some 525 replied. From 
these replies and from other contacts 
and observations the following seemed 
to be the principal limitations of birds- 
foot trefoil: 

1. It is unreliable when added to an 
existing pasture. 

2. Sometimes it is choked out when 
seeded on harrowed land after plow- 
ing under sod, especially on strong 
land. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to establish 
in any case and is always of low 
yield the first year. 

4. In most situations it refuses to com- 
pete with other legumes seeded at 
the same time. 

5. It lodges badly when on fairly good 
fertilized soil. 

6. Being a slow comer, it is ynprofitable 

- as a hay plant in short rotations. 

7. It starts late each spring, and when 
grazed or cut it comes back less 
rapidly than ladino or alfalfa. 

8. Difficulty of harvesting makes for. a 
high seed cost. 


Now for the Good Side 


From the questionnaires sent in by 
the 525 farmers, from Cornell authori- 
ties, and from personal observation 
throughout New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania, the following turns up as 
the majority opinion on _ birdsfoot 
trefoil: 

1. It does establish itself rather gen- 
erally on well fitted land following a 
hoed crop when seeded all by itself 
or with timothy only. 

2. Although responding to good treat- 
ment it will survive with less lime, 
superphosphate and potash than re- 
quired by alfalfa. 

3. It is a desirable pasture because of 
good mid-summer growth, with no 
apparent fear of cattle bloat. 

4. It stays longer than does alfalfa, red 
or ladino clover. 

5. It will take a wider range of soils, 
tolerate ‘wet feet’ to a greater de- 
gree, and is more drought resistant 
than clovers. 

6. It will provide 1144 to 2% or more 
tons of good high protein hay an- 
nually and will maintain a good per- 
centage of legume in association 
with timothy or grasses which 
volunteer. 

7. It comes into the hay stage later 
in the season than do clover and 
alfalfa, thus extending the period 
for making good hay. 

8. Once established, it will stay on hill- 
sides where other tall legumes can- 
not be made to stick. 

Most farmers who have tried birds- 
foot trefoil are going to keep, on by 
enlarging acreage. They recognize it 


as the first promising legume for hard- 
to-plow hill lands. The demand for seed 
has for some years been in excess of 
supply. In 1950 seed is likely to be 
scarcer and higher than ever before. 
Success has been had with the more 
erect-growing European type of birds- 
foot trefoil in New York State and 
Northern Pennsylvania. The European 
seed is cheaper. The European type 
grows higher, remains more erect, and 
recovers more rapidly after cutting or 
grazing. It also comes on earlier in the 
spring. 

Cornell tests under Dr. H. A.’ Mac- 
Donald have shown that the European 
birdsfoot trefoil will survive mild win- 
ters such as we have had for a number 
of years. Some uncertainty exists about 
the ability of the European type to 
withstand our worst winters on wind- 
blown slopes. Those who want to try 
birdsfoot and can’t get either kind of 
seed have the opportunity in 1950 to 
grow a row crop and thus get the land 
clean for a good seeding of birdsfoot in 
1951. It is considered best when seed- 
ing with oats to graze off the oats or 
cut them for hay. In all cases, birds- 
foot trefoil must have its own special 
type of seed inoculation. Do not top 
dress it with manure for several years 
after seeding, but give it lime, super- 
phosphate and potash. 


What of its Future? 


I don’t know. Being an alfalfa grow- 
er on limestone land which cost. $100 
an acre in 1925, I’ve found out in Mon- 
roe County, N. Y., and in observation 
generally, that alfalfa is ideally suited 
to very few locations. It is never a 
permanent resident; always a visitor 
and a snooty one at that. Probably be- 
cause of diseases and insects, alfalfa 
won’t even stay on the same land as 
long as it did 15 and 25 years ago. 


Men are buying hilltops in New York 
State at from $1 to $10 per'acre and 
planting birdsfoot for seed raising. 
They also stock up with cattle and/or 
sheep. I’ve seen stands on such land 
12 and 13 years old and still carrying 
40% to 50% legume. Although sincere 
in stating that I do not know the 
future of birdsfoot trefoil, I must add 
something. If I owned a farm with a 
good deal of hard-to-plow slope from 
which I needed good yields of high 
legume pasture or hay, I would try 
birdsfoot trefoil at any cost of energy 
and money within my means. My first 
seeding on shaly, drouthy soil alternat- 
ing with wet spots produced a remark- 
ably good stand in the unfavorable year 
of 1949. Now I am looking at a mean 
little slope where alfalfa never stays, 
where ladino is smothered by grasses 
and we’re always reluctant to plow. 
That one is slated for birdsfoot trefoil. 

President H. B. Munger, of Spring- 
field Farm Credit Administration, has 
said, ‘- - - - too little consideration has 
been given to some three to four mil- 
lion acres of land in New York that is 
classified as permanent pasture. Very 
little feed for our dairy cattle is being 
produced on all these acres and I, per- 
sonally, have felt that birdsfoot tre- 
foil may be an important part of the 
answer to getting a lot of good dairy 
feed from these unimproved permanent 
pasture areas.” 

If it. succeeds generally, I believe 
birdsfoot trefoil will occupy a large 
place in reducing the cost of raising 
cattle and producing milk in the North- 
east. If it turns out to be merely so-so, 
it will still be worth the effort. Rela- 
tively few cases of failure have. been re- 
ported or observed. Protein in the form 
of forage is our great Northeastern 
need. 
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Proposes 6-Point 
Program to Give 
Fair Farm Prices 


ATIONAL Grange Master Albert 

S. Goss has proposed a six-point 

farm program designed to give 
farmers a fair price in the market place 
and minimize the necessity of govern- 
ment aids and controls. 

Goss, participating in the recent 
Minneapolis Farm Forum with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
and other farm organization leaders, 
withheld approval of both the present 
farm law and the Brannan program, 
declaring that the Grange did “not ap- 
prove any program which would make 
it necessary for the farmer to look to 
the government for his livelihood.” 

“Most people seem to think we should 

be either in one camp or the other,” 
Goss said. ‘We have never been in 
either camp and have continually point- 
ed out that there is a much better 
way.” ; 
The farm problem, Goss said, cannot 
be treated as a separate and independ- 
ent problem. Rather, it must be con- 
sidered as only a part of a very serious 
economic problem with which’ the na- 
tion is confronted. The problem of in- 
dustrial employment looms far more 
ominously than the farm problem, Goss 
declared. 


He asserted that if the problem of 
high industrial employment and healthy 
income can be solved the farm problem 
will become much more simple. With a 
prosperous industry and an upgrading 
of our diet, farm production can be ad- 
justed to our needs and the problem of 
assuring plenty without destructive 
surpluses can be met. 


Wants Farm Commission 


As the first step in meeting the mul- 
tiplicity of farm problems, Goss pro- 
posed the creation of a 12-man bi-par- 
tisan Federal Farm Commission to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. “A major duty of 
the Commission,” he said, ‘‘would be to 
keep a continuing inventory of supply 
and prospective outlets for farm pro- 
ducts; to work with producer, proces- 
sor, and distributing groups in pushing 
items in surplus supply, and assist in 
adjusting supply to prospective de- 
mand.” 

Point two in the program advocated 
by Goss, is the broadening of the Mar- 
keting Agreements Act to include all 
commodities which can be used for di- 
version of surpluses to secondary uses 
such as milk into butter, cheese and 
skimmed milk. 

Point three in the program is use of 
a two-or multiple-price system to sy- 
phon off surpluses into industrial uses 
and exports, using some form of de- 
benture, equalization fee, certificate 
plan or other measures. 


Point four advocates price supports 
only when the three self-help proposals 
do not meet the situation. The Grange 
prefers- flexible price supports over 
fixed supports. 

Point five proposes use of marketing 
controls and acreage allotments in ex- 
treme cases where it is necessary to 
make rapid, substantial readjustments 
in production. The Grange gives prefer- 
ence to marketing controls in such an 
event. 

The National Grange puts production 
payments in sixth position in their pro- 
posed farm program, stating that these 
Payments should only be made as a 
last resort. 
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Illinois Farmer’s boosted yield of Top-grade Tomatoes 
clinches Portable Irrigation System—in one year! 


Oswego, Ill. ... Jacob Strukel increased his tomato yield from 9 to 16 








IRRIGATION EXPERTS 
READY TO HELP YOU 


-Your portable sprinkler system will cost 


4 


less and do a better job if you get the 
advice of qualified irrigation specialists 
right at the start. Many factors must be 
considered—crops, soil conditions, topog- 
raphy, availability of water, and so on. 
You can get reliable information from 
your county agent, your state agricul- 
tural college, or from recognized irriga- 
tion equipment suppliers. 


College Report 
Recommends Aluminum 
For over three years, research chemists at 


State College of Washington, Pullman, | 
Wash., have conducted experiments in |- 


the laboratory and in the field to check 
the relative corrosion resistance of various 
metals used for irrigation pipe. Their re- 
port, Bulletin 201, concludes: ““The com- 
parative strength and lightness of alumi- 
num and its high resistance to general 
corrosion make it a most suitable material 
for use in portable sprinkler irrigation 
systems.” 


PICK THE PIPE THAT’S 
PORTABLE!. 








‘ tons per acre by once-a-week irrigation during the hot summer months. 


This top yield news was terrific, but the canning company buyers 
added another clincher. Strukel stated that the buyers agreed “‘that 
we had the best grade of tomatoes that were purchased from this 


area this year.” 


Irrigating when the plants needed water pushed growing speed— 


climaxing in an earlier harvest. Strukel’s increased per-acre yield 


“very nearly paid for the equipment this first year,’ and he adds, 


“I plan to expand my irrigated acres next year to three times the 


amount that I irrigated this year.” 
An interesting note on summer irrigation came when representa- 


tives from the canning company visited the Strukel farm. The ground 


temperature was 112 degrees when the owner turned on the sprinklers. 
“‘As was indicated by my. yield, the only effect of irrigating in the 


| A FARMER ASKS: : 
Can I afford a Sprinkler System? 


‘‘Portable sprinkler irrigation looks fine’, 
you say, ‘but can the average farmer 
afford it?’’ The answer is simple. In many 
cases, a sprinkler system pays for itself 
the first season. In times of drought, it 
can save crops which might be lost. It can 
‘hasten your harvest, enable you to sell 
when prices are high. It improves yield 
and product quality. Small wonder so 
many farmers say, “I couldn’t afford not 
to have sprinkler irrigation!’ 
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“SPRINKLINGS” 





WS 
A 20-foot length of 3-inch Alcoa Aluminum 
irrigation pipe weighs only 11 pounds, 2 
ounces—as against 32 pounds for steel. 
ae Sic skede Tit Ae 


Alcoa Aluminum irrigation pipe requires 
no painting or other protection from the 


weather. att 


By using portable sprinkler irrigation, a 
Michigan farmer increased his potato 
yield from 175 to 400 bushels, and his 
per cent of U.S. No. 1’s from 60 to 95%. 


* * * 


A new tractor-move system makes it easy 
to shift an entire line of aluminum sprin- 


_|kler equipment from one side of a field 


to the other. 


* * * 


The marking ‘‘63S-T6” on Alcoa irriga- 
tion pipe identifies a special aluminum 
alloy, with ample toughness to take hard 
knocks. 


Name_ 


City (or Town) 


Addtess: lor:REDy Noips 


hot daylight hours,”’ he said, “was 
increased quality and quantity.” 

Strukel’s portable aluminum 
system was purchased from the 
John Effa Irrigation Company of 
Chicago. 


Fertilizing Through Irrigation 


You can save time and money by fertiliz- 
ing and irrigating at the same time with 
a portable sprinkler system. Liquid ferti- 
lizer, containing all the essential elements, 
is mixed with the irrigation water through 
a connection at the suction side of the 
pump. This practice has produced excel- 
lent results on crops such as cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, greens, sweet corn and fruits. 


Free Booklet Answers Many 
Questions About Irrigation 





Would you like to know more about port- 
able sprinkler irrigation systems? How 
they are making farms more profitable? 
What equipment is needed? How to in- 
stall a system? How much a system costs? 
Something about sources of water? 

These and many other questions are 
answered in this 32-page book, ‘‘Portable 
Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit’’. It’s free 
... mail the coupon today. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2186C Gulf Building 


Please send me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


2S Slater: 
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WITH EVERY FEATURE FARMERS FIND ESSENTIAL 
FOR SAFE, SURE, HIGH-SPEED SPRAYING 


DON'T buy any sprayer until you see 
the new Model 31 Yellow Devil 4-Row 
Economy Sprayer. Now you can spray 
small acreage at lew acreage cost. 

See how Model 3], like every 
Yellow Devil, is built to last. See the 
sound engineering and rugged con- 
struction that will make it stand the 
jolts and strains of rough, fast farm 
spraying for years to come. 

And you'll find on Model 3] all 
those features that farmers say a 
sprayer must have to do a good job. 


* FOB Cleveland, Ohio 






Model 125 

YELLOW DEVIL TRAILER 

mounts Yellow Devil Sprayers 
for |-minute hook-up. 


YELLOW DEVIL 








Dept. 113 


BE SURE YOUR NEW SPRAYER. 
HAS ALL THESE ESSENTIALS 


Every Yellow Devil has: 


BRASS BOOM INNER TUBE for freedom 
from corrosion and clogging. 


BRONZE GEAR PUMP is non-corrosive. 


UNI-FAN NOZZLES put the spray where 
you want it, not into drift-fog. 


COLLISION HINGES let booms swing 
both ways for full protection. 


3-WAY FILTRATION keeps you spraying. 
ADJUSTABLE BOOM HEIGHT & ANGLE. 
CHEMI- RESIST HOSES stand chemicals, 


There's a Yellow Devil Model for every size 
and type of farm. Ask your dealer to show 
you Model 31 and the big Yellow Devils that 
spray up tol0 rows. Or write for free booklet. 


THE ENGINE PARTS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
1360 West 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NEW NAME FOR FAMOUS SPRAYER 
WITH FAMILIAR YELLOW BOOM 


ce) 
oa 


NEW VARIETIES, EXCELLENT QUALITY. Also Dwarf Fruit Trees, Frowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedging, 


Roses, 


Shade and Ornamental Trees at very reasonable prices. 


Send for Catalog. BETTER FRUITS and 


FLOWERS. It tells in well illustrated detail just what we have to offer you. 


THE WILSON NURSERIES 2p. 2 


THOMAS MARKS & SON 
WILSON, N. Y. 


The HOME of GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK — Established 1910 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 











Widespread interest is being 
shown by dairymen and 
cattlemen in this new labor 
saving, highly efficient 


method of curing and 


Self-Feeding 
EU 


handling 
chopped hay. 
Send TODAY 
for your FREE 
copy of illus- 
trated booklet 
explaining the 
new method 
of increasing milk or beef 
production with greatly 
reduced feed and 
labor costs. 


— Se Oe Se Ge pee ee ee — 4 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. . 
635 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Self-Feeding ! 
Haymaker [J Silo [] Cribs [] Bins [J 


Name 


Tit ae ee nd 


| 

Address | 
| 
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Dad STRAWBERRIES 


‘airland, an excellent new standard 
ariety; Superfection, anew ever- 

* beating - best introduced to date; 
also other new varieties and lead- 
ing standard sorts. Write today for 
FREE COPY of BUNTINGS’ 1950 
catalog, offeringa complete line of 

Oses, trees, shrubs and vines at 


attractive prices, containing valu- 
able planting and cultural data. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 





Box 20 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 











Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
Berry Book. Describes and illustrates in 
colors the leading varieties of Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Raspbetries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gives complete 
culture directions written by a lifelong berry 
grower. Tells how we grow our selected strain 
Townsend’s Guaranteed Plants. Every gar- 
dener and fruit grower should have this book, 
m A postal will bring your FREE COPY 

wow ro crow 7) TOWNSEND NURSERIES 

ERMAN TOWNSEND, Mgr 
{12 VINE “STREET, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 












_ STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Spring and everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 


W. E. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 


BE SATISFIED 





In remodelling or repairing your. 


home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize. American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 
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Sprung Were 


FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


By D. M. DALRYMPLE 


N BETWEEN good pruning days 
We have been engaged in that 
interesting indoor pastime of 
taking apart the spray rigs, 
tractors and several small en- 
gines and water pumps that we use in 
spraying. It is interesting and easy to 
take these machines apart but they 
go together a bit slower. We try to get 
all the machinery in working order and 
painted before spring. This work is 
done in our partitioned-off cement floor 
building, once a horse barn but now a 
cheap farm shop. Our only new tools 
this year are a Jesse Clark pruning 
platform and a homemade steel brush 
pusher. 

The high cost of labor has forced 
many of us to invest heavily in labor- 
saving tools and many growers fix their 
own tools with a little help from the 
neighborhood welder and some special- 
ists. It always bothers me to payia high- 
ly skilled mechanic for the slow manual 
labor needed in taking machinery apart 
and putting it together again. Then 
too, they know no more about the new 
spray machinery than I do and I figure 
they are learning about it on my time. 

Another advantage in fixing our own 
tools is that we find ottt how they are 
built and treat them more carefully the 
next: season, especially as far as grease 
and oil are concerned. 

We have found that a battery charg- 
er is a good investment. It is amazing 
how many batteries you can find 
around the modern farm that need re- 
charging through the winter. They 
freeze up easily and go to pieces fast 
if they are not charged. 

An increasing number of fruit farm 
tools are being made of. steel which is 
subject to plenty of corrosion as it 
comes in contact with spray materials. 
This is not quite so bad as it used to 
be, but it is still serious enough. Spray 
rigs that ought to last 10 or 15 years 
are beginning to rust out in 4 or 5. The 
use of the new rust-preventing paints 
is advisable while the tools are down. 

Growers are still buying good, new 
spray equipment. This was pretty clear- 
ly shown at the Trade Shows of the 
New York State Horuculural Society 
winter meetings. 

The new ways of spraying, using the 
higher concentrations and less water, 
attracted much interest indicating that 
growers realize that their water bill, 
both for getting it and putting it on, 
is a very important item in spray costs. 
Anything that reduces the amount of 
water used is going to be popular. 
Whether the new “misters”? and con- 
centrate rigs will really handle the 
problem was not too clearly demon- 
strated this winter. Specialists have a 
lot of ideas; some of them still have 
to stand the test of bad disease years. 

Perhaps the answer to some of. the 
problems on high-capacity, high-priced 
equipment is for more growers to get 





together and use the same equipment. 
From my former experience. on the 
farm, borrowing is a good way to make 
enemies of good friends, but it does 
seem a shame to have these good rigs 
idle all winter and half the summer 
when they might be used two-thirds of 
the summer. Probably the answer is 
more custom work. 

New types of pumps are showing 
great promise in increased efficiency 
and less upkeep. However, high pres- 
sure is always expensive and so is 
movement of large volumes of air. 

One thing you do not want to do in 
the farm shop this winter is to put 
too much power on your old high-pres- 
sure rig. It is all right to have the 
power but do not apply it unless you 
need it. Overworking the old rig may 
only wear it out so fast that you do 
not gain anything. 

Having a lot of spray rig and very 
little water is also proving to be ex- 
pensive for many growers. A: couple 
hundred dollars spent on a water hole 
and a centrifugal pump may save hours 
of refilling. It does not do much good 
to apply a tank of spray material in 8 
minutes if it takes 10 minutes to fill 
the tank. 


What. materials to buy. New York 
County Agents are now advising grow- 
ers what the recommendations are go- 
ing to be this spring and summer. 
Growers have a wider choice of materi- 
als than ever before. Many of you are 
now debating on what dormant sprays 
you are going to apply. Apparently the 
new DiNitros like DN289 and Elgetol 
318 did not control European Red Mite 
as long as did the delayed dormant ap- 
plication of Superior oils. However, as 
a grower, I am still going to use DN289 
and Elgetol, one application, which 
knocks down the egg population pretty 
well, along the lakeshore at least, and 
usually cuts off one complete spray. I 
may, on some of the Red Mite suscep- 
tible varieties, use some Superior lubri- 
cating oil in addition to the DN’s. 
Those who have had serious trouble 
with Red Mite had better stick to the 
two applications—that is Elgetol or 
DN at dormant for Bud Moth and Rosy 
Aphis, and oil at delayed dormant for 
Red Mite. 


Dormant Sprays. Some people are 
now beginning to question the need for 
dormant sprays with new materials like 
Parathion coming into the picture. I 
heard quite a bit of talk about this in 
Michigan. Personally, I feel that we are 
not ready for any such drastic step in 
New York State, with European Red 
Mite, Rosy Aphis, fruit tree Leaf Roller 
and Bud Moth still potentially very 
dangerous. Complete losses of fruit 
from severe attacks of Bud Moth and 
Leaf Roller are still vivid in my mem- 
ory. I certainly would not trust con- 
trol of Rosy Aphis to any new system 

(Continued on Page 22) 





RED-BANDED LEAF ROLLER in the enlarged picture at left; is shown in its mature 
caterpillar stage, feeding on the surface of an apple. It is so secretive in its attack, 
hiding under leaves and between close-growing apples, that the grower often 
doesn’t know the full extent of damage until he picks and finds something like the 
el get illustrated in the picture at right. Dan Dalrymple, in the accompanying: story 


says best control is obtained with DDD and Parathion, 
a 
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eTHE APPLE— 
— 70 Still Keug of Fruita” 


By Ed W. Mitchell 


OMEHOW I got to thinking of 
one of Ed Hastman’s old stories. 
The strong-man at the fair bent 
spikes and tore phone books 
with his hands, and then squeezed a 
lemon and offered $5.00 to anyone in 
the admiring crowd who could squeeze 
another drop from it. A weazened lit- 
tle shrimp of a man in the back row 
stepped up and squeezed out a whole 
spoonful and the amazed strong-man 
inquired his profession, assuming it 
must have something to do with his 
phenomenal grip. “Cashier at the 
Farmers’ Bank’’, was the modest reply. 

This old story may have a modern 
and personal application for fruit grow- 
ers this spring, for they have just been 
subjected to that old, old squeeze play 
—high production costs and a big crop 


a 





with consequent low prices. It is no- | 


thing new, and most fruit growers and 
farmers have had this experience be- 
fore, but conditions have changed in 
many ways that make it seem different. 


Times Change 


Years ago, production money came 
from credits on the dealer’s books, 
notes at bank, and what little cash the 
farmer might have on hand. The first 
of these, credit on dealers or Co-op 
books has about dried up; the second 
is in a state of delicate balance that 
may dip down this year to the vanish- 
ing point for apple growers; and the 
third did not even appear this year 
to get an opportunity to vanish. What 
many apple growers will use for money 
this year is still a mystery, and we 
may be swapping in our fishhooks and 
marbles to get a little sulfur and lead. 


This much seems obvious: Many or- 
chards will be abandoned or pulled, or 
at least neglected so they will bear no 
good fruit. The number of apple trees 
will be reduced again, and the expan- 
sion of production from the remainder 
can increase only gradually and cer- 
tainly will not repeat the bumper crop 
of this year. This should, we hope, 
promise better prices for the next crop 
and perhaps adjust supply to demand 
so fairly good prices may obtain for 
some ‘years to come if supply and de- 
mand are the principal factors govern- 
ing the price of apples. 


Promotion Lacking 


However, the number of apple trees 
and production of apples have not kept 
up with either increase of population 
or expansion of production of other 
crops, and it may be that lack of ade- 
quate advertising and poor distribu- 
tion and selling methods are more to 
blame for low apple returns than an 
over-supply. It may very well be that 
prices of apples at retail have become 
so high that we have priced ourselves 
out of the market. 


I find the apples I sold for three 
cents a pound retailing in nearby city 
stores for ten and twelve cents, and I 
think that is more than the average 
housewife can afford or is willing to 
spend for any great amount of apples. 
Then again, the grocer prefers to stock 
a non-perishable product because loss 
from waste cuts into profits. The mod- 
ern housewife seems to prefer process- 
ed and packaged foods that she can 
store indéfinitely in a small space and 
cook by just opening a can and warm- 
ing the contents. We may have to pro- 
cesS more and more of the crop to get 
it consumed. 


We might, just for the fun of it, 
launch a campaign to restore the good 
old practices of drinking more hard 
cider and apple-jack and having apple 
pie for breakfast and just before go- 


ing to bed. We would not lack for will- 
ing demonstrators; it suggests a pleas- 
ant and profitable occupation for old 
fruit growers in their declining years. 

One trouble with the apple business 
is that most fruit growers are horticul- 
turists or mechanics at heart and like 
to make things grow or keep machin- 
ery running, and they do not like the 
mercenary part of selling and, conse- 
quently, do not do it well. 

In theory, it might seem as though 


apple growers might band together to 
hire this service performed for them 
by some competent person or agency, 
but it has not become a general prac- 
tice. Only enough have done it to indi- 
cate it can be done. On the other hand, 
perhaps the gradual changes forced by 
changing conditions and the slow 
molding of many minds may be more 
wholesome for the apple industry, or 
for any other industry, than any plan 
that is devised by some genius and put 
into operation under pressure, whether 
from economic pressure or government 
or any other source. 


‘Fortunately, apples are classed as a 
semi-luxury; they are not apt to suffer 
the violent fluctuations that apply to 
potatoes or food in the real luxury 
class; neither are they so apt to fall 
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under political control. Just as our New 
England states seem to be the last 
stand of rugged individualism, so may- 
be the apple growers may be the last 
stand for an independent, agriculture. 
They seem to be a rugged lot and gift- 
ed at surviving. 


There is comfort in the thought, too, 


that the apple has been the king of 
fruits since Adam roamed the garden, 
and sufficierit amounts of this fruit are 
still consumed to warrant some ‘con- 
sumption will continue for a long: time 
to come. The growing of an orchard 
and production of a crop involve more 
than a passing fancy, and those that 
can stick may find, and I hope they 
will, the growing of apples as pleasant 
and more profitable than in the past. 
Time will tell. 


Raise Row Crop Profits 
with an OLIVER Row Crop! 


An Oliver Row Crop tractor is your per- 
fect choice for planting and caring for a 
wide variety of row crops. Its six for- 
ward speeds give you the proper working 


pace for any practice. Conveniently . 


grouped controls and a revolutionary 
rubber torsion spring seat provide 
unequalled comfort and handling ease 
... enable you to stay on the job longer 
and accomplish more. 


See your Oliver dealer before spring 
field work begins. From the full line of 
31 Oliver Row Crop matched imple- 
ments and attachments, you can select 
the mounted equipment that meets your 
exact needs. What’s more, these mount- 
ed tools are basically interchangeable 
among the Oliver “66”, “77” and ‘‘88” 
models. The Oliver Corporation, 400 


West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A parallelogram coupling keeps Oliver tractor 
mounted tilling, planting and cultivating tools on 
an even keel, These diagrams show how the gangs 
stay level and are permitted to float independently, 
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The Oliver Corporation 

400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me literature on 

( ) Row Croptractors. ( ) Mounted tools. 
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Oliver “66”, “77” and ‘'88" tractors are built 
in 6 basic types and 8 variations 


- 


does more work for your dollar 
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..» THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE 


YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS .. . THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


.»-DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT'S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH 





CUTS SPRING TRACTOR COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE FIVE WAYS 





— gives longer service between changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
— reduces power blow-by 
— avoids breakdown delays 
— resists heat and wear 
i protects engine parts 


TRACTOR OIL 





Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 


55-galion drums. : 

& 2 e 
Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES A BETTER TRACTOR OiL BY THE CLOCK 
for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors, Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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Dry Bean Growers 
Plan for 1950 
By E. VU. Hardeuburg 


well attended meetings in Gene- 

see, Onondaga and Monroe 
Counties in western New York. Attend- 
ance at Farm Bureau meetings is some- 
times thought to be a pretty good bar- 
ometer of probable changes in acreage 
planted and grower practices. Good in- 
terest at these meetings, therefore, 
may indicate that at least there will 
be no marked decrease in acreage in 
western New York in 1950. Actual in- 
tentions to plant are usually issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
about March 1 and reach the grower 
about March 20. 

In making plans, bean growers are 
influenced by a number of factors, 
among which:are acreage prospects, 
government price supports, seed and 
fertilizer costs, prices received for last 
year’s crop, and cost of growing beans 
in comparison with other cash crops. 
These are the factors mostly discussed 
at bean meetings and elsewhere at this 
time of year. We present here very 
briefly some of the information avail- 
able in reference to situations and pros- 
pects facing the dry bean industry. 


mw URING late January and early 
D} February, bean growers held 


Price Support for 1950 

As of January 16, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the 1950 crop of dry beans will be sup- 
ported at 75 per cent parity index, but 
only for growers who comply with their 
acreage allotments. This differs from 
1949 in that the support was at 80 per 
cent of parity and there were no acre- 
age allotments. Acreage ailotments will 
be based on farm history of bean acre- 
age for recent years and will be an- 
nounced through local county P.M.A. 
offices as soon as they can be calcu- 
lated. 


Of the varieties grown widely in New 
York and other eastern states, only 
red kidney and pea beans will be elig- 
ible to price support. The 1950 crop of 
U. S. No. 2 grade or better will be 
eligible to support under levels to aver- 
age $6.30 per hundredweight thresher- 
run basis. This level as announced is 
said to be 25 cents the hundredweight 
below the support price of 1949. 

Cost of Production 

Recent cost account figures indicate 
that the cost of producing dry beans, 
including storage and marketing, is 
about $75 an acre, and that about 30 
hours of man labor are required. Costs 
of labor and farm machinery may be 
lower but only a little lower in 1950. 
Assuming an average yield of beans to 
be 20 bushels (1,200 pounds), and it 
was 17.5 bushels in 1949, the announced 
support price to those in the program 
would appear to offer no incentive to 
Increase production, although it might 
more or less guarantee a return equal 
to cost of production. Here again is the 
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“We've Still Got A Few Bugs to Get: Out 
of Our Power System!” . 






illustration that average yields are not 
profitable, and net gains from farm en- 
terprises are likely to be proportionate 
to the amount above average the grow- 
er can attain to the point of diminish- 
ing returns. 
Seed Situation 

A large crop of red kidney seed was 
grown in California last season. How- 
ever, it was harvested under very dry 
conditions, which méans that it will be 
more subject to injury to germination 
from handling. Growers here in the 
East should double check germination 
by having the shipped-in seed tested at 
the Geneva Station seed laboratory. 
Seed certified in California is required 
to germinate a minimum of 85 per cent. 
Growers buying red kidney seed should 
not insist that it be large and plump. 
Medium sized seed is potentially as 
good as large, and much less of it is 
required to seed an acre. 


There is a goodly supply of New 
York grown certified Michelite Pea, 
Perry Marrow and Yellow Eye: seed 
available this year. Plant Pathologists 
at Cornell say that nothing is to be 
gained by purchasing Michigan certi- 
fied pea bean seed so long as the local 
supply lasts. 


Growers are cautioned about plant- 
ing beans on fields which were in beans 
last year. The danger here is loss from 
the dry-root-rot or Fusarium wilt dis- 
ease. Fields covered with manure from 
livestock fed diseased bean straw are 
also likely to give trouble with this dis- 
ease. 


To prevent rot of bean seed after 
planting, the seed may be dusted with 
either Spergon or Arasan. These chem- 
icals are very cheap and apparently 
are about equally efficient. Tests have 
indicated that where the planted seed 
is exposed to cold wet soil, this dust 
treatment will result in a considerable 
increase in stand. Seed planted after 
June 10th, is less likely to rot because 
the soil will be favorable for rapid ger- 
mination. 

Fertilizing 

The fertilizer most commonly used 
on beans is 5-10-5. The majority of 
growers apply 300 pounds to the acre 
in bands on either side of the seed. This 
may be sufficient where the crop is 
planted on sod or where manure is used 
in the rotation. But it is probably not 
enough where beans follow another cul- 
tivated crop. In the latter case, a sup- 
plementary application of 500 pounds 
of 5-10-5 or 6-12-6 drilled after plowing 
or broadcasted over the plowed land 
just before fitting is recommended. 
This is in addition to that applied in 
the row with the planter. We believe 
it is usually not safe to apply more 
than 400 pounds in bands because of 
danger of seed and root injury. A sav- 
ing in fertilizer cost can be made by 
using 6-12-6 instead of 5-10-5. The 
6-12-6 mixture contains 20 per cent 
more nutrient material, but costs only 
about 138 per cent more. Approximately 
333 pounds of 6-12-6 is equivalent to 
400 pounds of 5-10-5 analysis. 


Finally, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the acreage of dry beans 
will not change much in 1950 because 
it is a low cost of production crop as 
compared with potatoes, tomatoes and 
cabbage. Bean growers will risk less 
because they will have less invested in 
the crop. Prospects for good financial 
returns will as usual depend on proper 
choice of field, good seed, care to pro- 
mote rapid germination of seed, and an 
ample supply of fertilizer properly 
placed. 
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New Process 


Blenn 


Swift's 
i Specialized Crop Maker i 


Be like Zeke! He insists on the 
best in plant food. You, too, 
will find that New Process 
BLENN, Swift’s specialized 
crop maker, is your best buy 
for bigger yields, better all- 
round results. Yes, New 
Process BLENN is a really 
profitable investment. It 
actually lowers the cost of pro- 
duction per bushel. It helps to 
grow more from each acre you 
plant and to earn more money 
from the grain you grow. 
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What New Process means... 


You’ve known BLENN as 
Swift’s quality crop-making 
plant food. Now, through re- 
search, Swift has developed a 
new manufacturing process 
that makes BLENN even bet- 
ter—complete mechanical mix- 
ing, followed by complete chem- 
ical processing. 


What New Process does... 


It makes BLENN, like all 
Swift’s Plant Foods, more uni- 
form in four important ways: 
1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; 2) uniform freedom 
from caking, lumping, bridg- 
ing; 3) uniform distribution 
through your machines; 4) uni- 
form feeding of your crop 
throughout the entire season. 


Users of New Process BLENN 
report yields way above average 
for their area. And higher grades 
that bring top prices. There’s no 
wiser way to ‘“‘spend money 


to make money’’ than to buy 
BLENN. 


BLENN, Swift’s specialized 
crop-maker, is greatly in de- 
mand. Order your supply early. 
Then you'll have it on hand 
when you need it. See your 
Authorized Swift Agent today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, ill. 


Swifts 
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Sez Zeke: “When buying plant food, I’m sure to raise Cain 
"Til | get what I ask for... Swift’s BLENN for my grain!” 


PLANT FOOD SERVICE 
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A Good Steer 


A farmer said to me a few days 
ago, ““You know, soon as [ 
started using plant food on my 
hay and pasture land, I noticed 
’ the cows ate the hay and pas- 
ture a lot better—even the grass 
hay. I believe a cow knows what 
she needs, maybe better than 
most humans know what they 
need. So, from now on I’m using 
plant food for my hay and pas- 
tures. I get a better stand and a 
bigger yield.”’ 





ES * * 


Why not give BLENN a try on 
your grain? It’ll add the right 
proportions of the right growth- 
making elements. 
Leon Hill found out... 

“In 15 years of farming I have 
used many plant foods. Last year 
I found the answer to my plant 
food ‘wants’...Swift’s BLENN 
increased my yields by 10% per 
acre. Such an increase is high, as 
I have always followed good cul- 
tural practices. It’s proof to me 
that BLENN isa superior plant 
food for grain.” 

Leon Hill, Sandy Lake, Pa. 


K * * 


FREE! Here’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to cash in on the expe- 
rience others have had with 
New Process BLENN. We will 
be glad to send you a 16-page 
booklet that gives the facts 
about this specialized crop- 
maker. Simply write to Plant 
Food Division, Swift & Co, 
Chicago 9, Ill., and ask for it. 
wf? 
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N FEBRUARY 24; one of 
the worst days so far as 
weather, roads and_ rail- 
road transportation were 
concerned, more than 150 
leading citizens from all parts of New 
York State met in Rochester to set up 
an organization and plan a campaign 
to restore and maintain the rapidly 
diminishing liberties of the American 
people. 

The Rochester meeting was the re- 
sult of more than a year’s work of a 
group of representative citizens who 
are actually frightened at what is tak- 
ing place in America and at the indif- 
ference of the average American citi- 
zen to the loss of his most valuable 
rights. This steering committee deter- 
mined to do something to maintain in- 
dividual liberty and free enterprise 
and to oppose the rapid trend toward 
socialism. 

As Chairman, | opened the Rochest- 
er meeting and introduced first Mr. 
Martin F. Hilfinger of Buffalo, Presi- 
dent of Associated Industries of New 
York State, who told about the many 
meetings and conferences of the 
smaller steering group which led up to 
the Rochester meeting, and then said 
in part that seeds of various ideol- 
ogies foreign to America were taking 
root in this country and that the time 
has come to analyze and to take ac- 
tion on what should be done about the 
great. questions of freedom and se- 
curity. 

In a short but exceedingly stirring 
and thought-provoking address. Mr. 
Garth A. Shoemaker of the Hygeia 
Refrigerating Company of Elmira, de- 
scribed that terrible period of uncer- 
tainty for America between the close 
of the Revolution in 1783 and the 
adoption of the Constitution and elec- 
tion of George Washington in 1789. 
All was confusion. There was no unity 
or understanding anywhere, _ states 
quarreled over boundary lines and 
other matters. What had been won by 
the great sacrifices of the Revolution 
were being rapidly lost. There was 
little appreciation or understanding of 
the new liberties acquired. Selfishness 
and indifference prevailed. 

Then, said Mr. Shoemaker, a small 
group took up the torch, anda spite 
of all kinds of discouragement they 
agreed that something must be done. 
it was ‘The Coristitution and the Bill 
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of Rights, the most important docu- 
ments in human history, were written, 
signed, and put into action with the 
election of George Washington as our 
first President. 


“Today,” said Mr. Shoemaker, 
‘Americans are in much the same po- 
sition as they were in those unsettled 
and confusing times following the 
Revolution. We are rapidly losing our 
liberties, men are indifferent, and too 
many of us are willing to sell our lib- 
erties and our souls for a mess of pot- 
tage. So today we, another small group 
are here to dedicate themselves to lib- 


e 


erty and to a new Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

When I presented the next speaker, 
Allan B. Kline, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, I 
told the audience that Kline was the 
outstanding speaker of all America 
today on our basic liberties and what 
is happening to them. Mr. Kline said: 


“This is still the country of free- 
dom. If this country doesn’t do what 
you think it should, it is your fault. 
You cannot blame the British nor the 
Russians. You must blame yourselves.” 

Kline described conditions in social- 


GARTH A. SHOEMAKER 
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EDWARD R. EASTMAN 


Keynote Fight tor America’s Freedom 


istic England today, where he had re- 
cently visited, showing how the coun- 
try was completely regimented, that 
no one could move to build a house, 
initiate or run any other enterprise 
without government permission and 
government control so binding that 
any real progress was impossible. “A 
hundred years ago,” said Mr. Kline, 
“Britain was the world leader in edu- 
cation, progress and industry. But 
groups of cartels made the decisions. 
Business fell rapidly behind. For forty 
years Britain had gone backward un- 
til a labor government took over. The 
people of Britain forgot to maintain 
free enterprise so they lost it. 









WHAT'S AT STAKE 


As Presented at Rochester Meeting 


E ARE a group of American citizens, representing no organization 

nor group but meeting solely as individuals. We have watched a 
rising tide of statism or sociajism in America and now we are alarmed 
that it may wholly engulf us all. . 

WE have seen this philosophy of statism ruthlessly exploited by poli- 
ticians, who thus entrench themselves in power. We see the basic lib- 
erties of our people being cut away. We see the government rapidly 
moving toward the control of essential production, transportation, trade, 
banking, and even private property. 

WE see politicians brazenly buying the favor of unthinking people by 
offering security without work, safety without courage, salvation without 
character; in short, by offering a something-for-nothing system of doles, 
subsidies, pensions and handouts which every sane man or woman knows 
ean only bring us all finally to poverty and slavery. 

WE see government steadily cutting down the value of our dollar by 
diluting the currency and by spendthrift operations that far outrun its 
income, even though we are loaded down with taxes that already take a 
fourth of every working day to pay. We are alarmed a} what is going to 
happen to the worth of our saving, our bonds, our insurince policies, éven 
of the paper money in our pockets. 

WE see judges appointed to the highest courts, whose main qualifica- 
tion seems to be that they will so interpret the Constitution as to further 
this socialistic trend. 

WE see government openly handing power over to labor monopolists 
until these not only control a man’s opportunity to get and hold a job but 
can and do tie up the national economy at will. 

WE see business men harassed and coerced, farmers told how many 
acres they can plant and how many bushels they can sell in the market- 
place. 

WE see bureaucratic power, under the pretense of handing out “free” 
bounty, moving swiftly to dominate the fields of housing, health, educa- 
tion, and even the church. 

WE. see the most precious thing that men have ever gained in ail 
the history of civilization—individual freedom—being taken away from 
us and our children. 

WE have reached the point where we are going to do something about 
this. Our forefathers shed their blood to hand down this free land to us 
and we do not propose to sit idly by and see this precious heritage turned 
into a mess of vottage for our children. 

OUR present efforts as individuals may not loom large, but resolute 
men have made their weight felt in other times and so shall we. We 
are deeply in earnest. 









“America can still make its own de- 
cisions—or most of them—but this 
generation is cutting the pattern for 
the future of America. This may well 
be the year of decision.” 


Following Mr. Kline’s address, Dr. 
A. B. Genung, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, presented a series of 
resolutions which were debated and 
finally approved in principle by the 
meeting but referred back to the per- 
manent committee to be re-written be- 
fore releasing, to include the sugges- 
tions made from the floor. In general, 
these resolutions endorsed the follow- 
ing statement of principles which was 
set forth in the December 3 Forum 
Issue of American Agriculiurist under 
the title of “Will You Pledge Your- 
selves to This New Declaration of In- 
dependence ? 

“In view, therefore, of maintaining 
these basic and vital principles, we 
solemnly pledge ourselves to work 
with our representatives in the State 
and Federal governments, with our 
associates, with our organizations, with 
the general public, and with our 
friends: 

I. For less government in business, ag- 
riculture, and labor. 





To this end we support the Hoover 
Report, which calls for fewer govern- | 
ment services artd consolidation of de- 
partments and bureaus resulting in a 
lesser number of public employees, | 
lower taxes, and more efficiency. | 
II. We will regularly and constantly ) 

call attention to the growing army | 
of government employees, federal, 
state and local. 


As of July, 1949, there was a total 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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of approximately 614 million em- 
ployees on the State and Federal pay- 
rolls, about two-thirds of whom were 
State and local employees and one- 
third Federal. These figures compare 
with the figures for 1940, when the 
total number was approximately 414 
million, with almost 114 million of 
them on the Federal payrolls. It is 
plain that America cannot continue to 
exist on this spendthrift basis. 


We are certain that this army of 
employees, with their total voting pow- 
er and their natural and normal in- 
clination to keep themselves in office, 
are a dangerous factor in our Repub- 
lic. We are convinced that there is 
confusion and duplication of services, 
and that many of the jobs done by 


We submit that an ever increasing 
standard of living can come only from 
an ever increasing production of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. We 
believe that free market prices with a 
stable price level are the best possible 
guides to production of agricultural 
and industrial products. Government 
subsidies and price supports must al- 
ways lead to controls and restriction 
of production. Whenever production is 
restricted, unemployment increases 
and the national standard of living 
falls. 

The most important factor in main- 
taining a stable price level is the fis- 


cal policy of government. We believe. 


that government attempts to inflate 
and deflate the currency bring about 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 





As Suggested at Rochester Meeting 


E FIGHTERS for freedom do not think it necessary for the lovers 
of freedom to come together in one vast organization at present nor 
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Today’s most 
widely accepted 
treatment for 
mastitis”! 


in one. political party, although we do propose organized effort. But what 
is absolutely vital is tHat every freedom-loving American should arouse 
himself to the danger, and secondly, that we shall aim at a common target. 


You who read this can do more than you might think. Start fighting, 
by voice and vote. Begin right within your own circle of acquaintances. 


Talk to your own family against statism and for freedom. 


Make sure 


first that your own wife, children, and relatives know what is at stake. 


Talk against statism in your office, factory, lodge, club, church, at 
lunch, wherever you meet people. An audience of one is not too small. 


Write against statism to your friends, to the newspapers, to radio 
stations, and above all to your representatives in Washington and the 
State Capital. Mention the matter even in ordinary letters on other topics. 


Write and write again. 


When a political candidate, of whatever party, raises his voice for 
anything that smacks of statism, of handing out something-for-no- 
thing, of government control over our property or actions—hit him hard 
with your voice, pen, and above all, your vote. Influence others to strike 


back at him. 
to stay free men and women. 


This isn’t any play-spell now. 


It’s late. We are fighting 


When a political candidate or office holder of whatever party makes 
it plain that he is sincerely a fighter for freedom, fight for him and 


fight hard. 


Join an organization that is working against statism and for liberty. 
There are many such springing up all over the country. You will get 
aid and stimulation from others who are fighting in the same cause. And 


there are more of us every day. 





government employees can be better 

done by the individual and his organ- 

izations on a volunteer basis. 

III. We are determined to emphasize at 
every opportunity the growing pub- 
lic debt, the constantly increasing 
current expenses of government, 
the ruinous effects of these, and the 
resulting taxes upon every business 
and individual in America, 


We are convinced that the huge 
strain of ruinous taxes is increasingly 
retarding the investment by individu- 
als and industry of capital in construc- 
tive enterprises. Such investments are 
essential to continued expansion of 
employment and continued growth of 
the country. Before the war, in 1940, 
the total State and local tax bill was 
814 billion dollars, and that of the 
Federal government was 514 billion 
dollars. Now, in 1949, the State and 
local tax bill is 1414 billion, and the 
Federal is 42 billion dollars. Even ex- 
cluding Federal expenses due to war, 
costs of the Federal government have 
doubled. In the last four years the 
government has spent more money 
than in all the preceding 169 years 
since the founding of the country. The 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 
IV. We believe that unrestricted gov- 

ernment subsidies and price sup- 
port schemes will destroy liberty 
and lead te national bankruptcy. 
Therefore, we will urge the great- 
est possible use of the free market, 
competitive system in every seg- 
ment of our economy. 


instability rather than stability of the 

price level. We believe that thrift in 

government, a pay-as-you-go policy, is 

conducive to a stable price level and 

we will work to that end. 

V. We believe that every American 
should have the unrestricted right 
to work and earn. 


VI. We pledge ourselves to work for a 
better understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which this government 
was founded, between and among 
agricultural, industrial and labor 
groups and individuals in general, 
with a liberal and tolerant attitude 
toward all constructive groups and 
organizations in our political and 
social economy, realizing that 
peace among the nations must first 
start with understanding and 
friendship among ourselves. 


A permanent committee or board of 
directors was elected to carry on the 
work for freedom. It is expected that 
this board will begin an active cam- 
paign to furnish freedom material to 
individuals, organizations and meet- 
ings, to get speakers on all kinds of 
meetings, including those held in city 
and country communities, to work 
alongside other similar freedom 
groups throughout the country, and in 
general to arouse the public from its 
apathy or (ndifference and to bring 
to all citizens the feeling of respon- 
sibility to save for ourselves and our 
posterity all that is good that has been 
handed to us through the sacrifices of 
the past. 





EASY TO USE! Simply unscrew cap, insert tip of 
Squibb Penicillin Ointment tube into teat, squeeze out 
ointment, massage upward into quarter. That’s all! 


ime eats | betel A 





EFFECTIVE! A simple experiment, results of which are 
shown in this unretouched photograph of a detached 
udder frozen for cross-sectioning, demonstrates 
how thoroughly Squibb Ointment disperses penicillin 
throughout a treated quarter of a cow's udder. 


@ Widely accepted because it is a 
completely proved product. More 
than one million cases of mastitis* 
have been successfully treated with 
Squibb “‘Instant-Use” Penicillin. 
Penicillin is the ‘“‘product of choice”’ 
of veterinarians and farmers. 





@ Widely accepted because only 
one tube is required for many cases. 
Once injected, Squibb Penicillin 
Ointment continues its effective 
action even after several milkings. 





@ Widely accepted because peni- 
cillin ointment is the most economi- 
cal of all mastitis* treatments. Squibb 
“Instant-Use”’ Penicillin Ointment 
costs you up to 66% less than other 
types of treatment. __ 





@ Widely accepted because it’s a 
clear ointment, and won’t discolor 
milk. 


Dairymen, who keep Squibb ‘‘In- 
stant-Use” Penicillin always on hand 
in the barn; treat mastitis at the first 
sign—stop its spread—save them- 
selves many dollars! Ask your drug- 
gist for it by name. He has it, or can 
get it for you. 





For SCOURS in calves and other young animals-PENOVOXIL CAP- 
SULES. A specially prepared, exclusive Squibb formula—only product of its 
kind on market. Effective—easy to use—no drenches—no injections. If your 
druggist isn’t supplied, write to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, Dept. AA-3, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York. Litera- 
ture on Penovoxil Capsules, and other Squibb specialties available on request. 


*Due to Streptococcus agalactiae, the cause of the largest percentage of all mastitis cases. 
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at a volume cost. 


ask. 





DOWN COMES rH COST 


of KOW-KARE conditioning 


Dairymen by the hundreds have asked for a larger size of Kow-Kare, 
Here itis |; 
third, when you buy the 50 lb. economy drum. 
supply dealers will have it yet; but they’ll get it in a hurry if you 
Or, we will ship prepaid on receipt of $16.50. 
now and let Kow-Kare be working for you month in, month out. 
The CONCENTRATED Iron, Drugs, Minerals and Vitamins in 
Kow-Kare really vitalize your grains and roughage. 
ASSOCIATION CO., INC., DEPT. !2, 


San eee 
mem UCN 


. at a whopping saving of a 
Not all farm 


Get aboard 


DAIRY 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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HE JOBS that our garden tractor 

can do are only limited by the im- 
agination of the operator,” is a state- 
ment made by one of the many manu- 
facturers of garden tractors. Perhaps 
that’s the best answer we can give to 
many readers who have asked us what 
kind of performance they should look 
for in these versatile little machines 
being used so generally for gardens, 
lawns, and odd jobs. 


There is no one tractor for everyone. 
The full scale farmer who has his big 
field tractor seldom needs a garden 
tractor for plowing and fitting. But he 
does want one handy for mowing that 
big lawn in as little time as possible 
and one that will do a good job weed- 
ing and cultivating the home garden 
so that his big tractor can do the more 
important jobs in the field. No matter 
how bad the weeds are, he isn’t going 
to stop haying and take time to put on 
a cultivator attachment for a quarter- 
acre garden. 


“And I’m not going to push a hand 
cultivator through the garden. after 
working in the field 10 or 12 hours,” 
one dairyman told me. Then he added, 
with a grin, “This hand hoeing is all 
right for the city man who wants to 
keep his waist line in shape, but I 
don’t need more exercise. And I don’t 
have a strong wife, so I want the prop- 
er equipment to have a garden and a 
good-looking lawn!” 

Mrs. Theodore J. Hilderbrant. of Cale- 
donia, New York, says that her hus- 
band takes time from other work on 
their 117 acres to plow the garden, but 
from then on it is her concern with 
only occasional help. She has a Little 
Beaver riding tractor and produces all 
the fresh vegetables and canned goods 
for their own family of eight. She also 
sells thousands of pickles, a ton and 
a half of butternut squash, cantaloupes 
and watermelons to neighbors. 

More demanding in what they expect 
of a garden tractor are those who have 
small part-time farms or large subur- 
ban acreage. For these people there 
are one, two, three and four wheel 
light tractors and rotary tillers and 
mulsifiers, and they can chose walking, 
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By JIM HALL 


riding, crawler or wheel type machines 
to do an economical and back-saving 
job on anything from a large lot up to 
several acres. 


Many Attachments 


There are attachments available for 
most of them that permit the use of 
portable power for everything from 
churning butter and buzzing wood to 
spraying insecticides on fruit trees or 
paint on the house. However, some 
men, like part-time farmer Richard 
Williams of Andover, Massachusetts, 
get.a lot of pleasure building their own. 


Writing about the small farm of rail- 
road worker Williams, Charles Strat- 
ton of Hollis, New Hampshire, one of 
our contributors, says, “‘Seeing is be- 
lieving when it comes to all the jobs 
he does with his small garden tractor. 
It hardly reaches his; knees, but I saw 
it pull a healthy “jag’’ of hay through 
a strip of swampy land up to the barn. 
He can haul up to 500 pounds on the 
wagon which he made out of odds and 
ends and two wheels from a railroad 
baggage truck. 

“Farming on a very small scale has 
been a hobby of his for 13 years. He 
has a fairly large vegetable garden, a 
small hayfield and five milking goats. 
All of his farmwork from cultivating 
to hauling manure is done with his gar- 
den tractor. He says he often uses it to 
haul out a cubic yard of wet manure 
and litter in one cart load.” 


Williams tested the homemade snow- 
plow he designed by plowing a 36-inch 
strip through 15 inches of light snow. 
Manufacturers sell wheel weights de- 
signed to fit their models, but Williams 
uses two 80-pound pieces of rail iron 
when discing his garden. He has a 6- 
tooth cultivator but prefers a sweep 
for cultivating because it will reach 
a depth of one inch across a 24-inch 
strip. 

Stratton reports that Williams does 
his plowing and mowing quite easily 
with his Garden Aid tractor. We’d like 
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to suggest, however, that anyone plan- 
ning to plow with a garden tractor 
should check with their dealer or man- 
ufacturer to make sure that they are 
getting a tractor big enough, heavy 
enough, and with enough horsepower 
to do the kind of plowing they need. 
Some of the light models just aren’t 
satisfactory for plowing, according to 
what some users tell us, but you’ll find 
that manufacturers are careful to state 
the limitations of their various models. 
One user advises that if you plan a lot 
of heavy work for one of the larger 
tractors, you can save a lot of your 
own strength by getting one with re- 
verse and adjustable forward speeds. 


Good Engines 


Today there are at least 65 firms 
manufacturing hundreds of different 
models with horsepower ranging from 
% h.p. up. Competition is keen enough 
to demand efficiency of manufacture 
that keeps prices reasonable, and most 
dealers are too jealous of customer 
good-will to recommend a machine toa 
light or unsuited for the job expected 
of it. Nor do they have to, because 
practically every manufacturer offers a 
choice of weights and power plants. 
Some of the tractor firms have built 
their own engines for years, but most 
offer a choice of such well known en- 
gines as Briggs and Stratton, Wiscon- 
sin,’ Clinton, etc. 

Single wheel tractors offer the lowest 
price power garden units and are at- 
tractive to some buyers with relatively 
small garden plots. Like the larger 
models, they have attachments avail- 
able for many different jobs and they 
come equipped with a kick bar to hold 
them upright when not in use. Far 
more common on farms and suburban 
homes of the Northeast are the two 
wheel models with up to 4% horse- 
power and equipped with power takeoff 
and belt pulleys to make them useful 
for a host of odd jobs. Sulky seat at- 
tachments are available for most of 
these, but most buyers with enough 
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acreage or lawn to make walking be- 
hind the tractor a chore go a step far- 
ther and get three or four wheel ma- 
chines primarily designed for riding. 

Prices for garden tractors range all 
the way from $97.50 for a one-wheeler, 
up to $695.00 for the highest priced 
light four wheel job. In one respect 
they are like field tractors or anything 
else you buy in a competitive market— 
you get just about what you pay for. 
If you plan to use a power garden 
tractor for a small plot of land and a 
not too large lawn area, then a low- 
priced, low-powered model with an at- 
tachment to push your own manual 
lawn mower may be all you need. On 
the other hand, if you have a lot of 
hard, steady work, it will pay to spend 
more in the beginning than to save a 
few dollars and find that you have 
something that wasn’t built to do all 
you require of it. For instance, if you 
have a large lawn area that isn’t as 
level as it might be, or has terraces, 
you'll be better off to buy a lawn mow- 
er especially designed to work with 
your tractor. 


Attachments Are Extra 


Prices quoted on most tractors are 
without any attachments. Sickle bars, 
cultivators, plows, harrows, bulldozer- 
snowplows, rotary snowplows, lawn 
mowers, discs, sulky seats, rakes, trail- 
ers, Spray .hose nozzles and compres- 
sors, bucksaw. rigs, belts for power 
takeoff, seeders, furrowers and rotary 
tillers are a few of the available at- 
tachments that come as “extras.” 


Good attachments are not cheap, and 
we advise prospective purchasers to 
determine the cost of the extras they 
need on a machine. They can be added 
as the need for them arises and as you 
discover new ways you can put this 
portable power to profitable use. In 
some cases a cultivator might be all 
you need, or in the case of rotary tillers 
you won’t need even that because they 
usually prepare a fairly deep seed bed 
in one operation. 

Don’t be like the man I know who 
bought a $35 sickle bar to mow tall 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan. 


Meet the car 
that’s meant for you 







So good looking . . . so rugged, smooth and powerful ... so truly 
the one car for you, your family and farm 


You expect the best from Chevrolet and here it is— 
the magnificent new Chevrolet for ’50! 

Here is America’s finest low-cost car made still 
finer in every way. In Chevrolet for 50, with the new 
Powerglide automatic transmission, you get beauty 
and economy .. . driving and riding ease . . . com- 
fort and safety unapproached in the low-price field. 

You get your choice of 14 sleek, smart Styleline 
and Fleetline body types. Also offered are two great 
engines and two great drives—the new 105-h.p. 
valve-in-head engine with automatic Powerglide 
transmission, and the improved standard valve-in- 


head engine with famous Synchro-Mesh 
mission. 

The thrilling new Chevrolet for 50 brings you all 
the big-car features that have made Chevrolet rural 
America’s first choice through the years. It brings 
them to you at their very finest . .. at the very 
lowest cost! 

So visit your Chevrolet dealer today. See the 
best-looking, most spirited and powerful cars in 
Chevrolet history ... the cars that are again FIRST 
AND FINEST AT LOWEST COST—the splendid 
new Chevrolets for 1950! 


trans- 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST...and Finest... at Lowest Cost! 





New 105-h.p. valve-in-head engine with Power- 
glide automatic transmission is the most power- 
ful engine in its entire price-class. With the 
stepped-up standard engine, too, you get a 
power plant that’s outstandingly durable and 
dependable—and a real money-saver to boot! 


The lasting good looks of Chevrolet's new all- 
steel Bodies by Fisher jibe with a farmer’s idea 
of practical car styling. They'll keep their beauty 
through years of hard use... it’s built right into 
them! Here’s a car that will make you proud 
of its smart appearance for a long, long time. 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER 


Your whole family rides in uncrowded comfort 
in Chevrolet's roomy interior. Those wide 
“five-foot” seats and luxurious new two-tone 
interiors add an extra treat to Sunday drives. 
And you'll really appreciate Chevrolet's giant- 
size trunk on those buying trips to town! 





Car operation is at its easiest in the 1950 
Chevrolet! New Powerglide automatic trans- 
mission makes driving simpler, smoother, and 
safer than ever. And the standard Synchro-Mesh 
transmission with Hand-E-Gearshift makes man- 
ual shifting the easiest yet! 


Combination of Powerglide transmission and 
105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost. 





In this new Chevrolet for 50 you ride with 
unusual smoothness over the roughest country 
back roads! Center-Point Steering with Unitized 
Knee-Action Ride assures solid comfort... extra 
ease of handling. It’s easy fo tell that Chevrolet's 
the longest, heaviest car in the low-price field! 
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AUREOMYCIN 


16 - 


Prompt treatment of 


MASTITIS 


with 


FOR UDDER INFUSION 


Lior 


OINTMENT 


Brings quick results in production of salable milk 





-AUREOMYCIN has the broadest activity among anti- 
biotics. It is effective against most of those organisms 


acted on by penicillin, as well as many other bacteria. 
A single infusion with AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT clears 
up staphylococcic as well as streptococcic mastitis in a 
high percentage of cases. 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT has these advantages: 
MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 
ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 


FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADS THROUGHOUT 
UDDER 


COWS MAY BE MILKED REGULARLY 
SAFE, WHEN PROPERLY USED 
READY-TO-USE TUBE 

SMALL, ROLLED-IN TIP INFUSION END 
NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBES 


USUALLY ONLY ONE TREATMENT NEEDED 
(If necessary, repeat treatments at 48-hour 
intervals. ) 


This product should be used in accordance with instruc- 





tions in the package literature. Maintain good manage- _ 


ment to prevent reinfection. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT, as well as for best management practices 
and. disease-control procedures, consult your veteri- 
narian. 

A folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT will be gladly 
sent on request. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 


Name GMA atts {EE te et ge IS SS A 
Town See see 2a eR EY State 
My Dealer’s Name is Town 





Calfhood Vaccination 


(a the Empire State 


Assistant Commissioner, N. Y. State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


of man (undulant fever in 

man). Only in rare exceptions, 
if ever, man contracts the disease from 
other human beings. Thus, the logical 
or complete solution of the problem of 
controlling brucellosis in man is to con- 
trol brucellosis in animals. 

There are three distinct types of bru- 
cellosis in animals, all of which are 
communicable to man. Brucella abor- 
tus, which causes contagious abortion 
in cattle, is communicable to man in a 
disease known as undulant fever Bru- 
cella abortus type. Brucella suis, most 
commonly causing brucellosis in swine, 
is communicable to man as undulant 
fever Brucella suis type. Brucella meli- 
tensis, most commonly causing brucell- 
osis in goats, is communicable to man 
as Malta or Mediterranean fever. 

History indicates that this disease 
has existed in man for several cen- 
turies. Now that we know that prac- 
tically all the infection in man comes 
from animals, it is safe to assume that 
brucellosis has existed in animals for 
a very long time. Thus brucellosis con- 
trol presents two problems—the human 
or public health problem, and the eco- 
nomic or livestock health problem. 


Heavy Losses 


The economic or livestock problem 
has many complications. Untold mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost by New 
York State livestock owners from bru- 
cellosis. The most spectacular loss to 
an owner is the loss of calves, par- 
ticularly to breeders of purebred cattle. 
The loss in milk production is esti- 


RUCELLOSIS is a specific in- 
fectious disease of animals and 


mated to be from 20 to 25 per cent, and. 


in some instances much higher. A great 
many cows infected with brucellosis 
develop sterility complications, quite a 
percentage of which are permanent. 
There is also a big loss in the market 
value of the infected animals as well as 
a further loss to the livestock owner 
by having the infection spread to other 
animals on his farm. 

When I came to Albany in 1948, the 
major problem confronting our Bureau 
of Animal Industry was how to con- 
trol brucellosis or Bang’s disease in 
cattle. At that time there were two 
basic methods of control — test and 
slaughter, and calf vaccination. Our 
department was conducting a limited 
test-and-slaughter program for the 
control of brucellosis which involved at 


| its maximum 2,800 herds and was cost- 


ing the State $300,000 a year. The rec- 
ords showed that this procedure was 
not economically sound and no new 
herds were accepted after 1940. 


‘termining whether brucellosis exists in 
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Before becoming associated with the 
New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, I was convinced 
from my own clinical experience of 25 
years in general veterinary practice in 
one of the best dairy counties in the 
state that vaccination with Brucella 
Strain 19 was a valuable weapon in the 
control of brucellosis. 

We called together many representa- 
tive breeders and agricultural and vet- 
erinary leaders of the State with the 
hope of formulating a workable vac- 
cination program. It was the opinion of 
this group that any -successful plan 
must be adaptable to any type of herd. 
We adopted two plans—one (Plan A) 
providing for annual blood test and 
vaccination of the calves, and the other 
(Plan B) providing for vaccination of 
calves without herd blood test. The ul- 
timate goal of this program is to build 
up clean vaccinated herds. A clean 
vaccinated herd is one in which all un- 
vaccinated animals over 12 months of 
age and all vaccinated animals over 30 
months of age have passed a blood test. 

Our Plan B (vaccination without 
herd blood test) was instituted to fit 
the needs of commercial dairymen and 
to build up great reservoirs of vacci- 
nated cattle in order to protect the 
milk supply, and also to furnish re- 
placements for vaccinated herds—not 
because we had any lack of confidence 
in the blood test. In fact, at the pres- 
ent time the blood test is the best yard- 
stick I know of that we can use in de- 


an animal. 

Vaccination with Brucella Strain 19 
has proved to be a valuable weapon in 
the control of brucellosis. With five 
years’ experience and with more than 
829,000 vaccinated calves, we have 
found that, while immunity secured 
from calf vaccination is not a cure-all, 
the resistance developed in the individ- 
ual animal has been very effective. 
Real Progress 

Since its inauguration, our calf-vac- 
cination program has been requested 
by 65,000 herd owners; and we have 
vaccinated more than 829,000 calves. 
We now are vaccinating nearly -two- 
thirds of all the calves being raised an- 
nually in New York State. These 65,- 
000 herds under the program are more 
than half the total number of herds in 
the state. They represent a very large 
percentage of the commercial milk- 
producing herds and of the herds where 
brucellosis is a problem. A large per- 
centage of the herds which have en- 
tered the program during the last six 

(Continued on Page 18) 








Here are 4 generations of animals bred artificially through the New York Artificial 


Breeders’ Cooperative. The animals are standing in order with the great granddam 

on the left. The owner is Badgley Webb of Cherry Valley, N. Y. Mr. Webb is a charter 

member of the Cooperstown Artificial Breeders Cooperative. He has 26 animals in 
his herd and all except two are from NYABC sires. 
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What Alfalfa Needs 


By GEORGE SERVISS 


OR HAY purposes on land that 
is adapted to it, alfalfa has no 
equal from either the stand- 
point of yield or quality of 
hay. This has been recognized 

by farmers and agricultural special- 
ists for many years. 

In recent years, two comparatively 
new legumes, ladino clover and birds- 
foot trefoil, have been publicized so 
much that we have tended to forget 
about alfalfa. We are not criticizing 
the publicity on ladino clover and birds- 
foot trefoil; they fill a real need and 
publicity is necessary to get them used 
to the extent they should be and in the 
right situations. 

The number one requirement to grow 
alfalfa is lime. Unless a soil is limed so 
that the reaction is close to the neutral 
point, results are bound to be disap- 
pointing and the seeding is quite like- 
ly to fail. Anyone who is planning a 
substantial amount of alfalfa in the 
seeding mixture should have a test 
made on his soil and lime accordingly. 
It is unwise to guess on lime needs 
where alfalfa is concerned. 

The next requirement is a soil that 
is well drained and has good depth. The 
deeper the soil the better alfalfa roots 
will go all the way to the water table 
or bedrock unless a tight hardpan in- 
terferes. 

Third, there is the matter of fertiliz- 


er, liberal use of phosphorus, and on 
the majority of fields in the Northeast, 
potash also. Farmers usually use some 
fertilizer at planting time, but most do 
not follow up with regular top-dress- 
ings. Most alfalfa is seeded on wheat or 
with oats and if the amount of ferti- 
lizer recommended for the small grain 
is used, the alfalfa will usually get off 
to a good start. While phosphate and 
potash mixtures such as the 0-20-20 or 
0-19-19 plus borax may be applied at 
any time of the year, right after first 
cutting may be the best time. This is 
because the supply of available potash 
in the soil is not ordinarily as high then 
as in the early spring. 

Grimm has been the standard variety 
for many years, but better varieties 
have been developed, although there is 
not yet sufficient seed supply for large 
scale use. Atlantic is the top variety 
for New Jersey and has outyielded 
other varieties in New York for stands 
of two years’ duration. Buffalo ranks 
close to Atlantic in New Jersey and 
Kansas Common is preferred to Grimm 
in the southern half of the state. In 
New York, Ranger should be the num- 
ber one choice for seedings to be kept 
three or more years; it is wilt resistant 
and winter hardy. Northern Variegated 
is of Grimm or closely related strains 
in origin and, so far as we can see, 
fully as good. 


There’s Money in Maple! 


By JACK 


N A STATE known for maple 

and milk, some Vermonters give 

the nod to maple when it comes 

to making money. Noah Fleury 

of Richford, Vermont, says that 
his sugar bush brings him in as much 
money as 20 cows would. 

“Sugaring returns the highest pay 
per hour of work of any farm enter- 
prise. What’s more, when your initial 
investment for the rig, buckets and 
other equipment is made a big share of 
the price received for the syrup is clear 
profit in your pocket. For a cash crop, 
Ill pick sugaring every time,” says the 
Richford farmer. 

Noah Fleury should Know since he 
was picked as the Vermont. Maple Man 
of 1949 by the Vermont Sugar Makers’ 
Association. He received the HE. H. 
Jones. Maple Industry Improvement 
Award at the Union Agricultural Meet- 
ings held in February at Barre, Ver- 
mont. He thinks that a farmer who 
sells off his maple orchard for lum- 
ber can’t see any farther than his nose. 
A lumber buyer offered Fleury $3,000 
for his sugar orchard a few years ago. 
He refused. The next season proved 
that his judgment was good because 
he harvested enough sap to make 
$3,000 worth of syrup. He has a 260- 
acre farm which carries 40 milking 
cows. His sugar bush covers 15 acres 
and he hangs 2,500 buckets and has 500 
additional taps connected by a tree-to- 
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tree pipeline. 

Last season, Fleury made 537 gallons 
of syrup. Ninety percent of this was 
fancy grade. He admits that in a good 
sugar year he has made as much as 
800 gallons of syrup from his trees. 

The Vermonter has built his sugar 
bush and sugaring equipment to its 
present state of perfection over a 20- 
year period. John Weir, Franklin Coun- 
ty forester, praises Noah for his long- 
range program. He has-fenced his cows 
out of the maple orchard and thus pro- 
tected the maple seedlings. He has an 
intensive program of thinning maple 
trees and cutting weed trees in the 
bush. Fleury has improved the layout 
of his sugar house and put in a new 
dumping tank in one section of the or- 
chard to save time and labor’ 

His sugar house has a cement stor- 
age tank, which is unusual in Vermont. 
About two-thirds of the tank is locat- 
ea below ground level. It is completely 
covered with walls and roof and locat- 
ed just outside his sugar house. Fleury 
claims that this tank keeps the sap cool 
and he prefers it over the usual metal 
storage tank. The secret of using a 
cement tank, he says, is to clean it 
completely each time it is emptied. 

The Vermont Maple Award winner 
collects sap from some of his best trees 
by a pipeline connected to the storage 
tank. He favors this method of sap 
collection and wishes that more of his 
trees were located on a 
slope so that this grav- 
ity-flow system could be 
used. He cautions other 
sugar makers on the use 
of the tree-to-tree pipe- 
line saying that there 
must be enough slope to 
the line so that the sap 
will not collect and 
freeze. 


Clean buckets’ properly 

stored mean high quality 

syrup, says Noah Fleury, 

Vermont Maple Award 

winner, Mr. Fleury is 

shown (right) with his sen 
Dennis. 


—Photo By Jack Spavea. 













CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
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KAF-K iT Must io a Job 


for You or it Costs You Nothing! 


Now you can raise big, husky “milk-fed” calves on practically no whole milk. You 
can cut calf-feeding costs 1/3 or more — save 250-500 Ibs. of milk per calf. Peebles’ 
KAF-KIT replaces milk safely because it’s made from milk—98% milk serum 
solids plus guaranteed available amounts of Vitamins A, D and Riboflavin. That’s 
why KAF-KIT raises calves with real milk-fed “bloom” and vitality. It’s easy to 
feed. It remains in suspension during feeding. 

See your KAF-KIT dealer now. We're so confident that KAF-KIT will de- 
velop the finest calves you’ve ever raised that we want you to try it at our risk. 
Feed KAF-KIT as directed for 7 weeks. If you are not completely satisfied with 
the feeding results, your money will be refunded. This offer is good on all KAF- 
KIT purchased before May 1, 1950. Don’t delay! Order your KAF-KIT now. 


KAF-KIT did a job for these Farmers 98% 
and it can do a Job for you ee eecuis 


“‘At4 months, KAF- aesrapece ea 
KIT raised calf is able amounts 

as big as 6 month of Vitamins A, D 
Rnd rites ae and Riboflavin. 
D. E. Santore, 
Danbury, Conn. 














“‘T have raised 18 calves 
on Peebles’ KAF-KIT. 
I like it because it seems 
to eliminate scours.’’ 
W.M. Charch, 
Auburn, N.Y. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


World's largest producer of whey products 
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RLEEN-EZEY 


AVERAGE PLATE COUNT OF RAW MILK FOR 14 DAYS 
Sefore using KLEEN-EZEY 
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At present the cost of using the 
detergent-sanitizers is slightly above | ‘ 
the cost of using alkaline. chlorine 
n, | Systems but is expected to come down} , 

as sales volume increases. Pi obl 

Dr. Hucker gives credit to Dr.} and pr 
+ | N. E. Lazarus of Lazarus Labora-| no eve 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, for being T 
first in the country to put a 
liquid detergent-sanitizer on the, doub 
market commercially. “He sae 
in my office the day after my New 
| York speech in 1939,” said Dr. si 
Hucker, “and I consider him the p 
; : ‘ ” 
there- | pioneer in the commercial field. 
hic Dr. Hucker has been working with 
ict j other sanitation problems of the dairy. 
n | industry. 
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LAZARUS LABORATORIES INC. 
137 W. Eagle St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Write fer price list and samples 
92 Washington St, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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no inferior ingredients. HEALING AC- 
TION is the only objective of this fa- 
mous ointment—guardian of tender 
udder tissues. BAG BALM is equally 
fine in healing jobs on all farm ani- 
mals. 





TENDER TISSUES NEED 
THIS LANOLIN PROTECTION Ask your farm-supply dealer. He 


Pete none Be add has the familiar big 10-ounce tins 
n 
jured teats and udders are noo ag BALM. 


place to experiment with un-proven e 
‘healing agents. Lanolin-loaded BAG 
BALM has been serving the dairy 
industry for over forty years in pro- 
moting quick healing of Cuts, Chaps, 
Wire Snags, Sunburn, Windburn, and 
in the beneficial massage of Caked 
Bag. It costs no more, yet it contains 


| INSIST ON 
© @ FT AG | 


TO PROMOTE 
RAPID HEALING 


FREE COW BOOK— New edition of “Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle” by lead- 
ing dairy authority. Write for it. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 50, Vt. 
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Eo wi vkicevectaa BLASIO CRUISE 


$317 to $545 will actually buy a fine cruise to this breath- 
taking land of Northern Lights, electric-blue glaciers and frosty 
fjords! That includes all your costs from Buffalo with passage 
aboard a sleek modern ship, and rail fare to and from Seattle 
on the streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED. Send your name and 

_ address, and we’ll mail Northern Pacific’s fact-packed Alaska 
cruise folder, with all you want to know about cruises, costs, 
and accommodations. Write to... ' 


} ALASKA 
CRUISES 


V. L. BeDell, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 

Room 534, 630 Fifth Avenue 
International Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York ° Circle 6-4053 






NORTH Coast LIMITED 





| NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Route of the streamlined North Coast Limited 











CALFHOOD VACCINATION 
IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


(Continued from Page 16) 

months are clean or nearly clean. In 
most cases, Plan B herds that have 
been under constant vaccination for 
three to five years will be found, when 
blood tested, to be free or nearly free 
from brucellosis. 
reactors usually are the older members 
of the herd and are expendable. 


During the last five years while the 
Plan B ‘herds have been showing 
marked improvement, our Plan A herds 
have been progressing more rapidly 
and we now have approved 3,436 as 
brucellosis free under this plan. (An 
approved herd is one which has not 
shown a reactor on two successive an- 
nual blood tests.) Under this plan we 
have more than 12,050 clean herds and 
approximately 8,500 which have only 
one or two reactors. Under our pro- 
gram to date we have 15,486 herds that 
are negative to brucellosis and 8,500 
more almost free from the disease. 


Cooperation Needed 


We have demonstrated the clinical 
value of our brucellosis-controi pro- 
gram by building up a large reservoir 


of vaccinated animals. Now that we. 


have a reserve supply of vaccinated 
animals we can concentrate on in- 
creasing the number of clean vac- 
cinated herds, which is the ultimate 
goal of our program. 

The task, however, is still big and 
demands hard work and cooperation 
of dairymen, health officials and vet- 
erinarians. The program has not been 
dramatic but the results are becoming 
impressive, and we are confident the 
job can be done. It is not necessary to 
live with brucellosis under our vacci- 
nation plan. We are looking forward to 
the day when all the cattle in this 
state will be in clean vaccinated herds. 

We of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets are interested in 
building up clean vaccinated herds that 
will stay clean. There are two reasons 
why our clean vaccinated herds should 
stay clean — the individual animals 
have protection and the cycle of trans- 
mission of the disease has been broken. 
The New York State calf vaccination 
program has some casualties, but it is 
still our best defense against brucello- 
sis. Brucellosis is a long way from 


‘being eradicated in New York State, 


but it has ceased to be the No. 1 
enemy of the livestock industry. 
—A.A.— 


CUD INOCULATION 


Dr. J. W. Hibbs of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station says that 
giving young calves some of the cud 
material from a dam is useful in en- 
couraging rapid growth. In explaining 
this recommendation, Dr. Hibbs points 
out that the stomach of dairy cows 
contains certain bacteria which make 
proteins and vitamins available, but 
that there are none of these so-called 
rumen bacteria in the stomach of a 
new born calf. 

The process called ‘‘cud inoculation” 
from old cows encourages the rapid de- 
velopment of these bacteria in the calf, 


and the calf thereby is able to use larg- 


er amounts of good quality hay and 
simple home-grown grain mixtures. 








“Freddie Miller! You Stop Chasing 
My Calf!’ 


The few remaining, 


American Agyiculturist, March 18, 1959 





| Silos may look as like as peas in a 
pod — but there is a difference. It 
isn’t easy to pick the one that’s the 
most profitable investment for your 
farm. . 


Craine’s the name that makes your | 
choice easier. Craine silos are made 

in the four proven types (of wood 
and tile)—and there’s a Craine that’s 
right for you. No matter what your 
location, feeding problem and bank 
account, there’s a dependable Craine 
silo that’s your best feeding invest- 
ment. 

Send us details on your silo needs. 
We'll help you choose your perfect 
silo — by giving you all the facts, 
without obligation. Easy terms. ' 
Craine, Inc., 320 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 
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UDDEROLE 


A&A DAWNWOOD FARMS PRODUCT 
MADE IN AMENIA, N. Y. 


You May Save Up to $27.00 


a Cow 





CALFBAG — Udder 3 DAYS LATER—Now 
badly swollen, caked, bag is often normal. 
due to calving. Danger Massaging with UD- 
of chronic condition. DEROLE may get cows 
UDDEROLE used for in production MUCH 
massaging. SOONER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back 


Now You Can Help Prevent Udder. Trouble 
Due to Calving . . . Massaging with 
UDDEROLE may give powerful 3-way help: 

{. RELIEVE CONGESTION 
2. HELP REDUCE SWELLING 
3. SOOTHE INFLAMMATION 


8-oz. tin $1.00 5-lb. can $8.00 
Buy UDDEROLE at feed stores, also drug and veter- 
inary supply stores. Or send $i to Dawnwood Farms, 
Dept. AA, Amenia, N. Y.. and we will send you an 
8-oz. tin postpaid. 


LOOK 
for Rupture Help 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
springs. For men, women, and / i 
children. Durable, cheap. Sent on frial to prove it. 
Not sold in’stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


Brooks Appliance Co., 201-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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BLOWING OFF STEAM 


I would like to ask how I can make my 
opinions known on some of the current 
political issues that would affect our in- 
dustry; namely, dairy farming. 

I am very much against the Brannan 
Plan because I feel if it is put into effect 
we will cease to be individual farmers and 
become government employees whether 
we want to or not. 

Personally, the idea of having some guy 
in Washington who never saw a cow tell 
me what I should or shouldn’t do burns 
me all over. 

How can I “blow off steam’’ to con- 
gressmen ?—Reader. 

OU HAVE raised some very impor- 

tant questions but I ‘doubt very 
much if there is any single answer to 
them. i 
_ However, I am quite convinced that 
our representatives, both state and na- 
tional, do their very best to reflect the 
opinion of their constituents. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it seems that there is 
some basis for the idea that when a 
legislator is positive in his actions, 
those who favor such actions are more 
than likely to stay away from the polls 
in considerable numbers on election 


















Protect your cows.. Keep them milking 
with these DR. NAYLOR products 


MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Sir Standard Bill, shown above, is herd 
sire for the 100 head of Registered Jer- 
seys at Senn’s Dairy, Newberry, S. C. 
The entire herd is MinRaltone-fed. 


Noted Senn’s Dairy Herd 
Protected Against ‘ 


‘IODEN HUNGER’ 


W. E. Senn, owner of Senn’s Dairy, 
grows his own grain — except for con- 
centrates. He does his own milling and 
mixing on the farm — and he premixes 
MinRaltone, as well as allowing his 
prize Jersey herd free access to it. Mr. 
Senn has this to say about MinRaltone, 
“We've been feeding MinRaltone for 
about a year and a half. It’s been a worth- 
while investment for us because it insures 
that our stock won't lack essential minerals 
needed for health, production and repro- 
duction.” 





FOR BRUISED TEATS, SCAB 
TEATS, INJURED TEATS, OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr. Naylor's mepicatep 


Teat Dilators 


A profitable dairy cow must produce from all 4 quarters. 
Teat injuries lead to udder injuries. That’s why thou- 
sands of successful dairymen would not be without DR. 
NAYLOR DILATORS — ready to use at the first.sign 
of teat trouble. 





FOR CAKED UDDER, 
SORE TEATS, CONGESTION 


Dr. Naylor’s 
UDDER BALM 


A fast, effective ointment for ud- 
der and teats. Dr. Naylor’s Udder 
Balm combines the germ arresting 
action of dependable antiseptics 
with the soothing and softening 
action of Lanolin and essential 
oils. Designed to stay in prolonged 


WORK 3 WAYS... 
3 distinct functions: 


»» Dr. Naylor Dilators perform 


}. Carry antiseptics into teat canal to help com- 
bat infection and inflammation. 


2. Furnish soft, absorbent protection to deli- 
cate lining of teat canal. 


3. Keep the teat open and encourage a normal 
milk flow during the healing process. 


sR EY 





Now is the time to help safeguard your 
profits and the health and continued pro- 
ductivity of your stock. Follow the lead 
of successful dairymen — feed MinRal- 
tone to your herd. MinRaltone protects 
against Hidden Hunger* because it con- 
tains 11 essential minerals with Vitamin 
D. Write for free MinRaltone feeding 
booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. > BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y.; Forsythe, Ga. — Chicago, Ill. 


\__, “HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 
t cos elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
7 rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR’S 
MINHALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM DEFIANT 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Unadilla Wood Stave Silos 
are knitted into one storm 
defiant unit by hundreds of 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. 
Only Unadilla gives you the 
safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” 
door front system. Doors are— 
juice-tight, air-tight — and save 
work, too, because they a/ways 
open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 
a new, 3-Year Time Payment 
an. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


BOX B-5, UNADILLA, N. Y. 






UNADILLA SILOS 




















MOOREVEN’S $ 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed ‘ 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. up 
_ Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedeshero, N. 3. 





‘day, while those that oppose him are 


certain to be there in full strength. You 
can’t blame a congressman for thinking 
of those things and being very much 
disillusioned when he follows what he 
thinks is right and what some of the 
folks back home urge, only to find that 
he doesn’t get re-elected. 


Also, it is my own firm belief that 
all of us must talk less about the short- 
comings of the other fellow and look 
more closely to our own situation. By 
this I mean that little is accomplished 
when farmers complain about the abus- 
es of Labor and rail against those who 
are fostering a welfare state, if, at the 
same time, farmers accept high price 
supports and urge that they be put still 
higher. Likewise, nothing is gained 
when Labor groups claim that farmers 
and industry have been making big 
profits but refuse absolutely to correct 
any of the troubles within the Labor 
ranks. 


To get down specifically to some 
suggestions regarding your question, 
the No. 1 requirement is voting’ on 
election day. Many farmers pride them- 
selves that they never miss an election, 
but nevertheless records show that vot- 
ers do stay away from the polls in 
great numbers. Nothing is. quite so 
conducive to a perpetuation to political 
control—particularly by the wrong 
fellows. 


Second, you can express your opin- 
ions to your legislators and such ex- 
pressions do carry weight. To be most 
effective, such expressions need to be 
reasonable and based on facts rather 
than prejudices. 


You can always reach your congress- 


.men and representatives by addressing 


the Senator from your state at the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. and your Congressman by ad- 
dressing him at the House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Perhaps “your influence can be just 
as effective if you will make your po- 
sition known to heads of farm organ- 
izations; for example, A. S. Goss, 
Master of the National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., or 
Allan Kline, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 109 N. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 2, Il. 

Third, you can foster discussion of 
the problem facing us in your own 
neighborhood. 

— AA, — 

Horses fed largely on coarse rough- 
age and forced to drink ice-cold water 
are easy victims of colic. ; 


EASY TO USE. Simply keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings until teat milks free by hand. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators fit large or small teats. 


LARGE PKG. $] 00 
45 Dilators a 





antiseptic contact to reduce dan- 
ger of external infection and pro- 
mote clean, rapid healing. 


8 oz. TIN 60¢ 





MAIL COUPON i if dealer cannot supply. | 


TRIAL PKG. 50¢ ee ee ee 
16 Dilators ¢ H. W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS 4, N. Y. ¥ 
¥ Enclosed is $..5..:. 3. Please send me: 
sah cNey pkg. TEAT DILATORS ($1.00 size) 0 a 
& ($ .50 size) O g 
8 ih kei pkg. UDDER BALM ($ .60 size) O° 
O Please enclose FREE CATALOG and name of nearest a 
dealer. 
Bes Name os linia a dcu eG oaete one oes aerereces eeeeees e 
Dependable & Address.... COC CeCe ere ev eeseseseeesess eeeoeseseers # 
Mo Dewees a ea en ree State: 22)..e Regie # 


Veterinary Products 





When writing advertisers be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





HELPFUL HINTS 
SOUND IDEAS 
TIMELY TIPS 


valuable seed information 
in this new-type catalog 


» Here’s a new 1950 seed catalog that’s 
different. It tells how to get better 
crops, bigger yields, more profits. 
Contains practical suggestions on 
fertilizing, cutting silage, control- 
ling insects and pests and many other 
tested practices that mean more cash 
in hand at harvest time. It’s also an 
up-to-the-minute factual seed catalog 
with the latest-information on “Buf- 
falo’”’ Alfalfa, ““Cumberland” Clover, 
Ladino, “Clinton 11” Oats, Birdsfoot 
Trefoil, and other new farm seeds 
that are growing in popularity. 
Write today for your FREE copy. 
Address A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Box 

43A, Landisville (Lan- 
FREE! caster County), Penna. 
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... the business-like building 
for business-like farmers 


Low cost; permanent construction; easy, 
fast erection; unobstructed floor and stor- 
age space—these are some of the big reasons 
why the arch top Timberib buildings are 
seen so often on America’s finest farms. 
The Timberib is a one-piece curved rafter 
that extends continuously from floor to 
ridge. It is formed of durable Douglas fir 
lumber, kiln dried and joined together 
under pressure with glues of permanent 
bonding strength. They are 
Pre-cut, need no further cutting or fitting. 
4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 
Quickly erected with regular farm help. 
Available in widths from 12 to 75 feet, 
lengths as desired. 
If you are contemplating a cattle barn, 
granary, loafing barn, milking parlor, im- 
plement shed or utility building, ask us for 
complete information on Timberib build- 
ings. No obligation. 


GRE er, 
Timber Structures, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Barns (J 
Sheds 0 Poultry Houses 
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| 950. It will be the fertilizer that really pays off in quantity and quality— 


“$9938 Extra Cash per acre with AGRICO| ee | 
in side-by-side Fertilizer Check! Similar Results On All Crops ) 


What Mr. Carter says about Agrico is backed up, as you'll see here, by similar 
AST season, in a side-by-side field test, I compared AGRICO ro esults throughout New England and the Middle Atlantic States. Farmers put 
POTATOES with another fertilizer of similar analysis on yy 


rico to the test, see for themselves what a real crop-producer it is—then use 
Katahdin crop,’’ writes Russell F. Carter, of Newtown RD., Pa. “Boa 
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grico year after year, simply because they find it pays them well to do so. Laurids 
’. Pedersen, of Stanley RD-1, N. Y., puts it like this: 
















R. F. CARTER 
er ee fertilizers were applied one ton per acre, and all other factors were equa 
in every respect. | eee eae iy ae a Nee Hie ne Nu ¥-ot Oey observed pee A increase » Bi yore “Etica Produce oes ah 
“ ygome Si ¥ se er acre av 
Yields were carefully checked, and we found that AGRICO fq Waucad isger yields of hector. quality corks Ae 4 explain one reontpete ihe Pe ck . ine eee 
~USergs leadine _ fte 
















POLAT GES Bromuced See puree ae ae oe ne ae ey) 19% No. ty esult, I’ve been a steady user of Agrico for over 10 
or 478 bu. of No. 1’s per acre. Bear in mind, this is without irrigation ears, and results have been altogether satisfactory. 









The potatoes grown with the other fertilizer yielded 529 bu. per acre Os iba). tot Ratan tue vikid was 439.29" bn 
’ 5 led 5 AOL a ; . . IT D AGry 
er aded see etre org unt ScOn ana Ds Na te 26, ae fshelled corn per acre. We used DeKalb Hybrid 404A Bae bs FIRST introdu oe Pus ide 
ya ’ in f 
ound that the aN Boy that J ligve 


eed and plowed-down 100 lbs. of AGRICO FOR CORN 
ong with 12 tons manure per acre on alfalfa sod. We 
Iso applied 250 Ibs. of Agrico per acre when planting. 
“Aérico gets a big share of the credit for this excel- 
ent corn crop, and we’re glad to recommend not only 
GRICO FOR CORN but the special Agrico Fertilizers 
or the other crops, too.”’ 


“In other words, Agrico produced 82 bu. MORE No. 1’s per acre. Wit 
potatoes averaging $2.02 per cwt., the 82 bu. (49.2 cwt.) EXTRA pa 
acre with AGRICO meant $99.38 EXTRA cash return per acre. i” 


“This extra return paid the entire cost of the Agrico application alm 
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LAUR SE 
Stanley RD-1, N. Y. 


twice over! 
“This speaks for itself—there is no doubt which fertilizer I’1l use j 
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“21 BU. MORE CORN PER ACRE” 


*“1’m money ahead where I followed the advice of your Soil 
Service,’’ says Vernon M. Bandel, of Ellicott City, Md. ‘‘Soil 
tests of my corn land showed that no lime was needed but the 
soil was low in available phosphorus. I decided to check your 
recommendations by plowing down 18% NORMAL Superphos- 
phate on 3 acres of a 15-acre field, applying AGRICO FOR CORN 
as usual, 400 Ibs. per acre, on the entire field. 

‘‘Where I cut the crop for ensilage, the corn on the phos- 
phated area was heavier—you could tell by the ears going through 
the cutter that there was much more corn in that silage. 

‘‘But my real surprise came when I started to harvest the field 
corn, I got 21 bu. MORE to the acre on the plowed-down part. 
At $1.25 a bu., this extra yield paid me $26.25 MORE per acre, 
and I expect to profit on my next crop by the carry-over effect 
of the 18% NORMAL plowed down.”’ 


- WAT 
Fort Fairfield, Meine 








“NOW I KNOW THERE’S A DIFFERENCE!” 


Ree beg as heard about Agrico’s crop- increas- 
ing value for years, but it wasn’t until 
1949 that we decided to try it,’’ writes 
Allen E. Metzger, of Cal- Mart Farms, 
Germansville RD-1, Pa. ‘‘We went into 
it thoroughly, comparing AGRICO FOR 
POTATOES against two other well-known 
fertilizers of the same analysis, under the 
same conditions in all respects. 

“The net result was an average EXTRA 
increase of 16.2 bu. U. S. #1 potatoes per 
acre with Agrico. In other words, we made 
$145.80 EXTRA profit on the 10 acres 
where we used Agrico. Now we KNOW 
there’s a real DIFFERENCE in Agrico’s 
crop-producing efficiency!” 


“$1020 EXTRACASH per acté 


“Your A.A.C. Soil Service did me a good tu 
by informing me in time where my soil way, 
low in phosphorus,” writes R. H. Boothby 
of Livermore Falls, Maine. ‘‘In 1949, on pat 
of my potato crop, I plowed down 
NORMAL Superphosphate, 1,000 Ibs. 
acre, and then made my usual applicationd 
Agrico, 2500 Ibs. per acre, over the entire field 


‘Where we plowed-down 18% NORM! 

ee oe we dug 219 bbls. (657 bu.) per acre—39 bbl 
R. H. BOOTHBY (117 bu.) MORE per acre than where ti 
Piveriiore FallsoiG: Superphosphate was plowed down, Runni 
the potatoes over the grader, we had 51 100-Ib. sacks MORE per act 
where we used both Agrico and 18% NORMAL—worth $102. MORE pt 


acre, at $2. a sack.”’ 




















































ALLEN E. METZGER 
Germansville, Pa. 









ERNON M. BANDEL 
Ellicott City, Md. 













LET AAC SOIL SERVICE AND AGRICO 
HELP INCREASE YOUR CROP RETURNS 


[lake the friendly tip of these nearby farmers—use Agrico under your 
crops this Spring and be money ahead at harvest time. Remember, our 
_Pfree Soil Service will be glad to test your soil and give you economical 
{'ecommendations for the crops you plan to grow. See your nearby 


fAgrico Dealer-—NOW: 





E. A. WILHELM, of Centerville 
RD-3, Pa., says: “I found there 
IS a DIFFERENCE in fertilizers of 


CLAYTON K. TROYER, of Union 


City R-4, Pa., says: “In 1949, we 
used AGRICO FOR POTATOES 














DAVID GRAIFF, of Vineland, 
N. J., says: ‘‘In the driest season 
ever, when so many sweet pota- 
toes were cracked and split, my 
crop, grown with AGRICO FOR 
SWEET POTATOES, averaged 
293 bu. per acre, and the quality 
was exceptionally good—no 
cracked, over-sized sweets.” 





CHARLES WARNER, of York 
RFD, Pa., says: ‘We compared 
AGRICO FOR POTATOES along- 
side another fertilizer of same 
analysis, and by accuratemeasure 
Agrico gave us 41 bu. MORE 
potatoes per acre. We've used 
Agrico for 14 years, because it 
makes more money for us.” 








STANLEY TWINING, of New- 
town, Pa., says: “A few years 
ago we compared Agrico against 
several other fertilizers. Agrico 
gave us the best yield and qual- 
ity, so we now use it regularly. 
Our 1949 Agrico-grown cobblers 
ran over 665 bu. per acre, 80% 
U.S. #1,in a ps dry year, with 








RALPH S. WALSH, of Hime. 
stead, Md., says: “We grow can- 
ning peas and want maximum 
yields. By plowing-down 18% 
NORMAL, in addition to my reg- 
ular application of AGRICO FOR 
TRUCK, I made $15.40 EXTRA 
net profit per acre, over the cost 
of plow-down fertilizer.” 


Maa) mee h lem ad en ayaa: 








FRANK YASKOT, of Pinel 
N. Y., says: “A neighbor rect 
mended AGRICO FOR TRUG 
as we'd been having trouble 
thin-skinned onions. We use 
rico, 1000 Ibs. per acre, andi 
dry season, got 484 50-1b. suum 
per acre—best quality onions" 
ever grew.’ 









AGRICO® Fertilizers and 18% NORMAL® SUPERPHOSPHATE are made only by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Estiimora: Md. + Buffalo, N.Y. « Carteret, N.J. » North Weymouth, Mass. + Houlton, Me. 











ch Chip. Gneil crop ploducous Alf ; 


thesameanalysis. lused AGRICO 
FOR CORN on half of my crop 
and another same-analysis fer- 
tilizer on the rest. Agrico pro- 
duced 169.9 bu. ear corn per 
acre—6.4 bu. MORE per acte 
than the other fertilizer.” 


alongside another fertilizer of 
same analysis, all conditions 
alike. We checked yields care- 
fully. Agrico gave us 12.4 bu. 
MORE per acre. Agrico cost a 
little more at the outset, but it 
paid us a lot more profit!’’ 
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THERE’S NOTHING BETTER THAN DIBBLE’S 


15 Tested Varieties, ALL highly specialized Seed Corn— 
all guaranteed over 95% germination — all backed by 
Dibble’s “‘10-day-any-test-or-money-back” guarantee. Bred 
for YOUR farm! There’s nothing better! 


Cornell Certified Hybrid 29-3, Wisconsin 275, and 335, 

Ohio M-15, Ohio K-24, Lowe Improved Hybrids No. 38 
and Moo-Mix, Mammoth White Dent, Lancaster Sure 

Crop, Improved Leaming, West Branch Sweepstakes, 

Golden Glow, 8 Rowed Yellow Flint, Cornell No. 11. 

Also Headquarters for ALL Farm Seeds, Grass 
Seeds, Oats, Barley, Certified and Selected Seed 
Potatoes. 


CT ih} 


NOONE 5, ie 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER: HoneoyeFall,.NY- 





Catalog and Price List Free 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 
Box C, 


Honeoye Falls, New York 


a FEO any 


CPF Me 









DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
30°. high. Uses % to 4% HP motor 
Does not clog! 
Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 5vce. 
LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 









When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


22 YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO Maintenance Cost! 





’ Me. “Bud” Herrington, Meridian, N. Y., 
standing by the GranGe Silo erected 22 years 
ago says, “Never a cent spent on mainte- 
mance. THAT’S TRUE ECONOMY!!” 





GRANGE SILO CO. Dept. A2, & : 
RED CREEK, N.Y. “jaz, 


With no obligation please send full 
details and FREE illustrated folder: 


IN I ea oo cease daadale on acckonees 
AAS eee ee eee 





For Sore Teats 
Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable GazD> Product 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomato $2.00, 1000, Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Pritchard. California Wonder Pepper $4.00, 1000, or 65c 
100. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. Cabbage, $1.50, 
1000, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield, 
White Bérmuda Onion Plants $1.50, 1000. Porto Rico 
Sweet Potato Plants $3.00, 1000 


QUITMAN PLANT COMPANY 
_QUITMAN GEORGIA 








Choice Select Yellow or 
ONION PLANTS— white Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prepaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





MAPLE SYRUP Supplies and equipment. Also speciai 
designed labels for glass and tin containers. Catalog 
includes prices, samples. Write— 


SUGAR BUSH SUPPLIES CO., LANSING, MICH. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Fresh Dug. Free Circular. 
EUREKA Plent Farm, Bernhards Bay, N. Y. 


CATS PAW 


. Rubber H EELS & Soles | 


“FINEST MADE” 





I have seen. Dormant peach sprays are 
the only answer to Peach Leaf Curl as 
in the past. Parathion is going to re- 
place other controls for Pear Psylla if 
it works as well as last year. By the 
way, Parathion is down one-third to 
one-half in price this year. 

Pre-Blossom Sprays. Some folks feel 
that scab will not be too much of a 
problem from now on, with the new 
mercury sprays that do a good job of 
eliminating the scab after infection 
periods and with the steadily improv- 
ing sulphurs. Last year was not too 
bad for apple scab but it is still a big 
problem and still requires close atten- 
tion and complete coverage through the 
period of rapidly growing leaves from 
dormant through blossom time. The 
mercury compounds mixed with sul- 
phurs are certainly going to help us 
knock out scab after these long rainy 
spells we sometimes get, but they are 
costly. 


Having a duster around with plenty 
of fine sulphur dust is great insurance 
for those long periods—especially when 
you are sweating it out during blos- 
som period. It does not pay to skimp 
in the use of material here; if you are 
going to shoot the works on dust, use 
plenty of it. Some of us are finding 
that if the ground is not too soft and 
the rain not too hard; spraying in the 
rain with double-strength flotation 
paste sulphur is not too bad in the 
daytime. The main problem we have 
when spraying in the rain, believe it or 
not, is to get water readily enough. 
Most pumps do not work well in the 
rain. Of course if you do not have boots 
and a good rubber suit, you had better 
wait until afterward and use expensive 
mercury. After all, no apple crop is 
worth a bout with pneumonia early in 
the season. Some folks hold up on dust- 
ing in the rain for fear of reducing the 
set. We have never worried much about 
this and when we have worried, we 
have had too much scab and lost out 
anyway. 

Calyx Spray. With early calyx spray 
on, comes the real battle with insects. 
Our old friend, lead arsenate, is a must 
in most areas in New York State, with 
Curculio gradually building up and 
coming in fast where lead is left out. 
In some seasons, Red Banded Leaf 
Roller begins to come along in enough 
numbers so that DDD may be indicated 
in some orchards. With reasonable in- 
festations, DDT combined with the lead 
will help to take care of this. Let’s do 
a thorough job on calyx sprays. Some- 
times a few extra gallons per tree will 
carry you the extra few days you need 
to catch up. You have a lot of new 
leaf surface through blossom time and 
here is where many of us fall down in 
getting our surfaces covered. 


10-Day Sprays. Some of us are start- 
ing a little bit sooner than ten days in 
order to get the new leaves protected 
against scab and to take a heavy 
whack at the Red Banded Leaf Roller 
which should be very well hatched in 
the early brood. DDD seems to be the 
most specific insecticide we have found 
for the Red Banded although Para- 
thion is very effective when thoroughly 
applied. 

First Cover Sprays. If you can knock 
out the early Codling Moth completely 
with these first cover sprays by using 
enough DDT (2-3 Ibs.) and by spraying 
carefully and thoroughly enough, a 
good share of your insect problems will 
be over for the season. Spray all trees 
whether they have any apples or not. 
Codling Moth was severe last year and 
there. are plenty of them spun up 
around the trunks in the orchards. Hot, 
dry seasons are the ones that build up 
this insect. If the old Red Banded are 
still around by the last of July, you had 
better sock them again with DDD and 
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Spring is Here for the Fruit Grower 


(Continued from Page 8) 


(DDD, a close relative of DDT, gave 
best results in control of red banded 
leaf rollers in tests at the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station. The drawback is that 
DDD is less effective than standard 
materials against the other pests that 
must be controlled along with the leaf 
roller at this period. DDD at the rate 
of 2 pounds of the 50% wettable pow- 
der in 100 gallons, gave almost perfect 
control in second brood trials last year. 
Extension services recommend DDT 
combined with lead arsenate for first 
brood control and favor DDD and par- 
athion for second brood control, add- 
ing that where control of other pests 
like mites and aphids may be involved, 
parathion would be preferred to DDD 
since it is effective against these as 
well as the leaf roller.) 

| eSATA ESE LS LL LETTE SEO LLL IIL IT EEO T I ETE 


Parathion. 


Mites a Problem in 1949. The Europ- 
ean Red Mite and the 2-Spotted Mite 
have become increasingly troublesome 
—especially the 2-Spotted Mite, which 
builds up fast in the late summer and 
fall. Research workers have not un- 
covered anything new or startling in 
the control of these pests. Parathion 
has proved to be effective if applied 
frequently enough and Tetraethyl Py- 
rophosphates and DN 111 dusts do a 
good job on those hatched out. The 
trouble is that there are so many of 
them and so many stages that two 
sprays about seven days apart seem to 
be the only way to bring them to a 
dead standstill for any length of time. 


The Apple Maggot has appeared 
again in western New York after an 
absence of some 20 years and proved to 
be a troublesome pest here and in the 
Hudson Valley. A regular spray pro- 
gram, according to the research work- 
ers, will take care of this pest except 
in years like last year when they came 
into the picture near the end of the 
season from abandoned and_ semi- 
abandoned orchards and trees. With 
economic conditions forcing more or- 
chards out in the 1950’s, you may ex- 
pect more trouble from this old pest. 


New Materials to Watch. In addition 
to the new scab eradicant materials, 
the fine sulphurs for the control of 
scab, you will want to watch the new 
Crag Fungicide which, after blossom 
sprays, promises to give terrific pro- 
tection against scab. The Iron Carba- 
mate and Fermate materials appear to 
control scab without any caustic ef- 
fects on the foliage. In fact, they may 
even stimulate the foliage. Their costs 
will gradually come down. The effects 
of these materials on mites must be 
watched. Parathion appears to be won- 


- derfully effective against peach insects, 


both borers and Oriental Fruit Moth. 
— A.A. — 


APPLYING FERTILIZER 
ON VEGETABLE CROPS 


In using commercial fertilizer on 
vegetables there is always a question 
of broadcasting versus use in the row. 
Some crops such as beans, peas and 
corn are injured if the fertilizer is too 
close to the seed. There is more danger 
of this on sandy or gravelly soils. 

In general, the best results - from 
small amounts come from fertilizer 
applied in bands. On heavier soils you 
can apply as much as 400 pounds per 
acre of most commercial fertilizers in 


bands 2% inches to 3 inches from the 


plants with little danger of injury. 

Plowing under fertilizer when used 
in amounts greater than 750 to 1,000 
pounds to the acre is often convenient, 
but plowing under all the fertilizer on 
sandy soils may result in loss of nitro- 
gen by leaching. 

— AA 

Canned peaches left from last year 
can be chilled and combined with fresh 
fruits for a summertime dessert. 
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Is it wise to seed birdsfoot trefoil with 
sudan grass that is to be pastured? What 
is considered the best annual hay crop? 

I would choose either millet or sudan 
grass for hay. Both of these are diffi- 
cult to cure and, of course, are ready 
for haying late when curing weather 
is not usually very satisfactory. Sudan 
grass, of course, is superior to millet 
for pasture, but I believe in your area 
I would be inclined to select Japanese 
millet for hay. 

Soy beans make a better hay than 
either sudan grass or millet when they 
can be cured in decent shape. However, 
this is seldom possible in your area. 
Cow peas are not satisfactory this far 
north. They are strictly a southern 
crop. 

Another possibility that you might 
consider is oats. The yield would be 
somewhat less but if you harvested 
them at the heading stage, I believe 
you would find the quality of hay bet- 
fers J 

You also ask if it is wise to seed 
birdsfoot trefoil with sudan grass that 
is to be pastured. I do not believe it 
advisable to do this, as the Sudan 
would provide too much competition 
for the birdsfoot. It would be better tc 
seed your birdsfoot earlier in the spring 
with oats. Pasturing off the oats would 
be very desirable.-—Geo. H. Serviss. 


Does pruning increase or decrease the 
growth of a tree? 


Pruning is a dwarfing process, in 
that less wood is grown in a year than 
is usually removed. Therefore, if a tree 
is pruned every year it tends to get 
smaller rather than larger. 

The fact that suckers develop in 
abundance on a heavily pruned tree 
gives the impression that pruning 
stimulates growth. 


Several years ago there was an article 
in American Agriculturist describing a 
method of examining udders of. young 
heifers to determine whether or not they 
would make good milk producers. Is there 
any later information on this? casi 

There are still good indications that 
there is considerable merit in this plan. 


It does, of course, take some skill to 
apply it. At present, in Ohio, Dr. T. M. 
Ludwick has been using this method 
on heifer calves in seven state institu- 
tions. None of these individuals are yet 
in production, but when they are, there 
will be an excellent opportunity to get 
figures on results covering a large 
number of individuals. 


Can you describe the quincunx system 
of setting fruit trees? f 

This system calls for setting trees 
on the square with trees in the center 
of each square. These latter trees are 
usually considered as fillers, but often 
the orchardist hesitates to remove them 
before they interfere seriously with the 
permanent trees. The number of trees 
is doubled by the quincunx system over 
the number set in squares. 


— A.A. 
POTATOES FOR DAIRY 
COWS NOW BEING 
OFFERED 


According to Morrison’s “Feeds and 
Feeding,” potatoes compare favorably 
with corn silage when fed to the extent 
of 24 to 40 pounds per day. They are 
not as palatable as silage, and cows 
tire of them sooner. If fed in the above 
quantity, potatoes do not affect the 
flavor or odor of milk or cream. How- 
ever, milk or cream exposed in an at- 
mosphere heavy with potato odor, 
readily absorbs it. 


How to Feed Potatoes 


Potatoes must be cut up before feed- 
ing them to cows. 

The easiest way to cut them up is to 
run them through the ensilage cutter 
along with some dry hay to help ab- 
sorb the moisture. 

Small amounts have been cut up with 
a square pointed shovel in a box, then 
fed immediately. An old fashioned beet 
slicer would do a good job. 

Farmers can get these potatoes 
through their local PMA office repre- 
sentative. Usually the PMA office wants 
a minimum order of five tons. The five 
tons will cost $1.00 at the potato cellar. 








HAVE been on a little trip into New 

England and was impressed again 
with the people, particularly the farm 
people, who go along in a serene sort 
of way which is typically true of farm 
people everywhere. They took the farm 
prosperity of a few years ago tran- 
quilly in their stride and today, with 





“We Really Ought to Get Another One 
Right Away, Dear, So I Can Get Back to 
Driving before | Lose my Nerve,” 


a tightening up, they are just as un- 
ruffled. True farm confidence gained 
through the years without over expan- 
sion or over retraction, and a poise and 
faith that is an inspiration should be 
an example to the hurly-burly swish 
and zoom of our up and down city 
people. Farm life does put your feet 
on the ground in more ways than one. 

Livestock should hold its own from 
how on into the summer. The danger 
of the usual midwinter break in prices 
is pretty well over. Grass is not too far 
around the corner. This will take the 
pressure off forced marketing. Already 
inquiries are being made for livestock 
to pasture this summer. 

This midwinter demand, mostly at 
higher prices, again reflects consumer 
purchasing power—jobs for the many. 
This is becoming more important than 
the number of head available. With 
farm people now a comparatively small 
part of our population, the great mass 
of people given jobs, will buy meat just 
as they have all winter. Strikes or any 
other kind of upset such as increased 
taxes that lower the “take home pay” 
in Labor’s pay envelope, lowers farm 
prices more drastically than ever be- 
fore. 

With full employment and fewer and 
smaller “deducts” from pay checks, 
farm prices will pretty well take care 
of themselves. This is the big fallacy of 
the so-called Brannan Plan for Agri- 
culture. This Plan tries to regulate 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Facts You Should Know About... 


National Grange Companies 


ASSETS OVER 
$12,000,000 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS OVER 


$3,300,000 


National Grange is Authorized to Write all Forms of Insurances 
Including Bonds (Except Life Insurance and Annuities.) 


Claim Service is Available Countrywide 


Annual Financial Statements 
December 31, 1949 


Assets 

Real Estate $ 100,000.00 
Bonds, Amortized Values 6,721,648.22 
Stocks, Market Values 470,896.00 
First Mortgage Loans 211,281.03 
Collateral Loans 8,200.00 


Cash in Banks and Offices 2,068,356.95 
Uncollected Premiums 


(less than 90 days due) 808,012.68 
Accrued Interest 23,554.65 
Other Assets 2,561.97 


Total Admitted Assets $10,414,511.50 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 


Adjustment Expenses $3,431,372.17 
Reserve for Taxes 192,000.00 


National Grange Mutual Liability Company 






Reserve for Unearned 


Premiums 2,904,800.05 
Dividend Reserve for 

Policyholders 602,000.00 
Reinsurance Funds 598,354.79 
Other Reserves 75,000.00 





Total Liabilities 
Contingency 

Reserve $210,984.49 
Guaranty Fund 

(Special Voluntary 

Fund) 1,200,000.00 
Surplus 1,200,000.00 


$7,803,527.01 


SURPLUS — 


POLICYHOLDERS 2,610,984.49 


TOTAL $10,414,511.50 


Securities carried at $425,120.87 in the above statement are deposited as 


required by law. 





OFFICERS & DIRECTORS 


Pred. J. Freestone | ai) President 
James C, Farmer ..... Vice-President 
Eugene A. Eckert ...... Vice President 
Orlando L. Martin .... Vice-President 
RichardsGs'Carricks ) .ivee7! Sec.-Tr. 
Ernest E. Newcombe .. Asst. Sec.-Tr. 
Roger C. Emery .... V.P.-Agency Dir. 
Kenneth P: Colby 22.5.5 Asst. Sec. 
Charles T. Meloon ............ Asst. Tr. 


Assets 
Bonds, Amortized Vals. $1,161,414.89 


Stocks, Market Values 231,450.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices’ 198,916.68 
Uncollected Premiums 

(less than 90 days due) 76,538.46 
Accrued Interest 5,025.59 ° 
Other Assets 4,881.75 


Total Admitted Assets $1,678,227.37 
Liabilities 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 


Adjustment Expenses $ 36,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums 478,356.92 


_ National Grange Fire Insurance Co. 


Francis B. Hawley ... 
Charles B. Fowler .. 

W. Nicholson, Jr. .... Res. Asst. Sec. 
Philip H. Faulkner .. Ck.-Gen. Coun. 

Louis G. Tolles 

Louis J. Taber K. S. Bagshaw 
William J: Rich Wm. F. Perry 

W. G. Perry E. H. Gilbert 


H. O. Counsel 
Res. Asst. Sec. 














Reserve for Taxes 127,000.00 
Dividend Reserve for 
Policyholders 84,219.54 
Reinsurance Funds 170,748.54 
Other Reserves 10,000.00 
Total Liabilities $906,325.00 
Contingency 
Reserve $171,902.37 
Capital Stock 250,000.00 
Surplus 350,000.00 
SURPLUS — i 
POLICYHOLDERS 771,902,37 
TOTAL $1,678,227.37 


Securities carried at $263,000.00 in the above statement are ‘deposited as 
required by law. 


Orlando L. Martin ............ President 
James C. Farmer ...... Vice-President 
Eugene A. Eckert .... Vice-President 
Richardj€i> Garrickio Sec.-Tr. 


Ernest E, Newcombe .. Asst. Sec.-Tr. 
Roger C. Emery ...V. P.-Agency Dir. 
Charles T. Meloon. ......,..... Asst. Tr. 
J. (CRAD Me nia Cy wi ee heel Asst. Sec. 


OFFICERS & DIRECTORS 






Francis B. Hawley ... H. O. Counsel 
T. Stewart Varey .... Res. Asst. Sec. 
Philip H. Faulkner .. Ck.-Gen. Coun. 
Fred J. Freestone 

Chas. M. Gardner Frank H. Peet 

Wm. F. Perry Wm. B. Babcock 
Louis J. Taber E. Carroll Bean 
Leland D, Smith Walter G. Perry 





National brange 


Mutual Liability Company 


Fire Insurance Company 


Home Office: Keene, New Hampshire 
New York State Office 


201 East Water Street 


Syracuse, New York 
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~ When you 
build a 


RILCO 
BARN 


we do half 
the work 


Rilco rafters are ready to put up when 
you get them. You never touch a drill or 
a saw. Because we’ve cut ’em to fit exactly 
... drilled all the bolt holes at exactly the 
right places. All you do is swing ’em into 
position, and bolt ’em down. You can 
have all the framing done ready for roof- 
ing and sheathing zn less than one working 
day! Be sure you get genuine Rilco Rafters 
at your lumber dealer. 

Send the coupon for all the information 
on these strong, glued-laminated wood 
rafters that give you more room in a 
modern, attractive building. 





‘Y 
Ly GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK 





RILCO Laminated Products, Inc. 
601-A Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
@ I want information on... 
Barns O Machine Sheds 
0 Poultry houses 0 Hog houses 
0 Combination Corn Crib and Granary 


NAM Eesti nabe he ries ae bn re RET A 
ADDRESS (RFD) 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


RILCO works wonders with wood 


[oices ce ten re orcs 
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IN THE MARKET FOR BABY CHICKS? 
See Pages 25, 26 and 27 

















Are you a slave to the drudgery of your small 
farm? Free yourself with GRAVELY Power 
Equipment. POWER does the work, 
gives you bigger, better crops, more 
beautiful grounds about your home, 
with less work! ...The GRAVELY 
Plows (ready-to-plant seedbed in 
one operation); Mows hay, weeds, 
brush, lawns; Cultivates; Hauls; 
Saws; Sprays. Power to spare 
with big 5-HP Engine. Two 4 
speeds forward & REVERSE. 
1 All gear-driven, will last a lifetime! 
REE" World’s finest for 28 years. 




















Mail coupon for name of dealer and 
this big two-color Free Booklet — 
“POWER VS. DRUDGERY” — 
that tells you how to put POWER 
to work on YOUR small farm — 
how to enjoy your country living 
without long hours, hard work! 


@ Be 2 BS MAIL TODAY Sl GS Be Be 


& 
2 GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 306 DUNBAR, W. VA. 





Boname_ 
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SoYouNeed a Garden“/ractor! 


(Continued from Page 14) 


grass where he wanted more lawn. He 
used the sickle bar just once and never 
had to use it again—the power lawn 
mower kept the grass down easily. 


The garden tractor and rotary tiller 


manufacturers who supplied us with, 


material and pictures for this article 
all have attractive, multi-colored book- 
lets describing their various pieces of 
equipment. Mention this American Ag- 
riculturist article and they’ll promptly 
send you their booklets and price lists, 
and answer any specific questions you 
may have about their products. Some 
sell direct from the factory and others 
will advise you of the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


Manufacturers 


Trdttors mentioned in the following 
list are two-wheeled unless otherwise 
noted. Variety of models is indicated 


by horsepower range: 

S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 5th St. and Glen- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa.—Planet 
Jr. tractors. 

Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis. — Gardeneer ro- 
tary tiller. 

Bolens Products Division, Port Washing- 
ton, Wis.—Handi-Ho, Power-Ho, Garden- 
er and Ridemaster one, two and four- 
wheel tractors, 1.3 to 5.0 h. p. 

Bready Tractor & Imp. Co., Solon, O.— 
Bready tractors 1% to 2% h.p. 
Chain-Tred Tractor Co., 7110 N. E. 42nd, 
Portland 18. Oregon—Crawler type trac- 
tors 2% to 5% h.p. 

Combination Saw & Tractor Co., Box 820, 
Denton, Texas—combination saw and 
tractors, 8 and 14 h.p. 

James Cunningham Son & Co., 13 Canal, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Home Gardener, Truck 
Gardener tractors, 14% and 4% h.p. 

R. D. Eagiesfield Corp., 2,099 Montcalm 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Haglesfield trac- 
tors 1% and 3 h.p. 

Earthmaster Farm Equipment, 10,777 Van- 
Owen St., Burbank, Cal.—Earthmaster 
tractor, 1% h.p. 

Eastern Tractor Mfg. Corp., 
N. Y.—Gardenaid tractors, 1% 
heap. 

Engineering Products Co., 915 Niagara St., 
Waukesha, Wis.—Economy 4-wheel trac- 
tors, 6144 to 8% h.p. 

Cheston L. Eshelman Co., 119 Light St., 
Baltimore 2, Md.—Kulti-Mower 2 and 3 
wheel tractors, 1 to 3 h.p. 

Fulton Mfg. Co., 2,486 N. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Do-More tractors, 114 to 4 h.p. 
Garden Pal Tractor Sales, Corp., 8,941 
Killingsworth St., Portland, Oregon—1- 
wheel, 1.6 to 3 h.p. 
Community Industries 
Hamilton St., Sullivan, 
wheel tractors, 2 h.p. 
Grand Haven Stamped Products Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich.—3 and 4-wheel riding 
tractors, 8 h.p. 

Gibson Mfg. Corp., Longmont, Col.—Gib- 
son light 4-wheel tractors, 6 and 12 h.p. 
Gravely Motor Plow and Cultivator Co., 
Dunbar, W. Va.,—Gravely 1 and 2 wheel 
tractors, 5 h.p. 

Jari Products, Inc., 2,938 Pillsbury Ave. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn.—Jari tractor for 
sickle bar or sprayer units only. 
King-Wyse, Inc., Archbold, O.—King- 
Wyse tractor, 6 h.p. 

C. M. Livingston & Son, 5,033 W. 6th, 
Tulsa, Okla.—Livy tractors, walking, 1% 
to 5 h.p.; riding, 5 h.p. 

Lodge & Shipley Co., 800 Evans St., Cin- 
cinnati 4, O.—Choremaster 1-wheel trac- 
tors, 1.3 to 3 h.p. 

Marine Iron Works, Inc., 1,120 Hast D 
St., Tacoma 2, Wash.—Mighty Man trac- 
tors, 2 to 5 h.p. 

Mayrath, Inc., Dodge City, Kan.—May- 
rath 4-wheel tractors, 5 and 8% h.p. 
Melin Industries, Box 1, Cleveland, O.— 
Farm Craft tractors 3 to 74% h.p. 
Mulsifier Implement Co., 7,744 Hamilton, 
Detroit, Mich.—Mulsifier Rotary tiller, 6 
h.p. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., Har- 
bor Drive at 28th, San Diego, Cal.— 
Lincoln light 4-wheel tractor, 6 h.p. 
Natvik & Co., Box 162, Columbus, Wis.— 
Little Giant tractors, 1% to 3 h.p. 
Ottawa Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Kan. — Mule 
Team 4 wheel tractors 8 to 11. h.p.; 1- 
wheel tractor, 2.h.p. 

Piedmont Tractor Co., Dept. 15, Fort Lee, 
N. J.—4 wheel Tiger tractor, 5 h.p. 
Red-E Tractor (o.,° Richfield, Wis.—Red- 
E 2-wheel tractors 8 to 544 h.p.; 4-wheel 
tractor, 444 h.p. 


Kingston, 
and 2% 





Ass’n., 811 So. 
Ill.—George 1- 
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That garden tractors can do a good job 

mowing heavy timothy is shown here. The 

tractor in picture is a Bready, 172 h.p. 
with cutter bar attachment. 





Roths Industries, Inc., Alma, Mich.— Gar- 
den King tractors, 3 to 5 h.p.; BesRo 3 
and 4-wheel tractors, 6 h.p. 


Rototiller, Inc., 102 2nd St. & 9th Ave., 
Troy, N. Y.—Roto-ette rotary tiller. 


Simplicity Mfg. Co., Port Washington, 
Wis.—Simplicity tractors, 2 and 3 h. p. 


Standard Engine Co., 601 W. 26th St., New 
York, N. Y.—Walsh, Monarch and Twin 
tractors, 24% to 5 h.p. 


Universal Machinery Corp., 1,815 N. W. 
Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon—Uni- 
versal tractor 14% and 3 h.p.; and Versa- 
tiller rotary tiller % h.p. 


Waterbury Tool, Waterbury 91, Conn.— 
Waterbury tractors, 2 to 4 h.p. 


H. C. Williams Mfg. Co., Rootstown, O.— 
Norm True Draft tractors, 3 to 5 h.p. 


Winchell Mfg. Co., Inc., Fort Scott, Kan. 
—Clean Row tractor, 2% h.p. 
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YARDENING PLANTS 


Setting out plants direct from hotbed 
or house to garden is likely to result 
in severe losses unless the plants have 
been hardened. 

Hardening is done by keeping the 
soil on the dry side and by lowering 
the temperature. The latter can be 
done by raising the hotbed sash gradu- 
ally or, if the plants were grown in 
ihe house, by setting them outside in a 
spot sheltered from the wind. 

Do not check growth too rapidly or 
severely — just enough to enable the 
plant to live without a serious setback 
when put out in the garden. 


—A.A.— 


SIDE-DRESSING 
TOMATOES 


At the Geneva, New York, Experi- 
ment Station yields of canning toma- 


toes have been increased where a nitro~ 


gen carrier has been used as a side 
dressing at the last cultivation. A fer- 
tilizing attachment to a riding culti- 
vator is the most convenient way to 
apply it. 

The test showed that from 200 to 
800 pounds of nitrate of soda, 160 to 
240 pounds of sulphate of ammonia or 
100 to 150 pounds of Ammonia Nitrate 
per acre were the correct amounts. 








Finest of all low cost tractors. Plows, discs, harrows, 
mows, saws, plants, hauls, etc. Has draw-bar pull for 
many jobs. Powerful, economical and super durable. 
Smartly engineered. Makes. play out of hard irksome 
jobs. Excellent working visibility. Honor built. Designed 
for farmers, truck gardeners, private homes, estates, etc. 
Adjustable wheel widths. 16-inch row clearance. Has 3- 
speed Warner transmission, Rockford Clutch, 2 individual 
brakes, large roomy spring supported seat, Plow lift, auto 
type steering. Sold only direct to user at unusually low 
price. Prompt shipment. FREE details. In our 46th year. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1-031 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 





$149.50 










11/2 H.P. 
and 21/2 H.P. F.O.B. 
Models FACTORY, 


BREADY GARDEN TRACTOR does 
your gardening, mows lawn, trims weeds, 
plows snow—plus many other jobs. Power- 
ful, yet economical to run. Easy-guiding. 
' Frees you from back-breaking hand work 
the year around! °* 
WRITE TODAY 


for free folder & name of dealer. 
THE BREADY TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 
BOX 246, @ SOLON, OHIO 





















TR REL parr TINE 


a Month Your Own 
BuSiness 


corre 29 ‘ 
Tiger” Garden 
New opportunity to earn big money ... experience 










Tractor Dealer 

unnecessary. A tremendous market for Tiger Garden 
Tractors is waiting for you to cash in on it. Sells 
to farmers, truck gardeners, nurserymen, estates, 
golf courses, public parks, municipalities, industrial 
plants—thousands of uses—complete line low cost 


attachments available: moldboard plow, cultivator 
unit, disc harrow, dump trailer, cutter bar, lawn 
mowers, snowplow bulldozer. 


PT ed: 


The Tiger Garden Tractor is America’s only 5-HP 
with full chain drive. Many other exclusive features, 
including the amazingly low selling price of only 
$428. Nationally advertised. Leads furnished. Pro- 
tected territories available. 









Dept. 15. 


Write ioday for Full Details. 


PIEDMONT TRACTOR COMPANY 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY 

















RIDE OR WALK 


FOUR MODELS 


1 & 2 CYLINDERS 





Ample power for plowing, cultivating, 
mowing fields and lawns, snow plow- 
ing, grading, hauling, power 
take-off work and all garden 
and small farm tasks. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. Prices 
and Easy Payment ‘Ferms or visit 
New York Offices and _ Display S 
Rooms. All models available for VIRG 
your personal inspection. = 


‘STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 


601-53 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
(Near llth Ave.) 















Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 












American Agriculturist, March 18, 1950 


Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 





IODINE... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE...helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE - MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 







Sold by authorized dealers 
ve everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranten, Pa. 





Wonderful Results 

Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will be of utmost 
interest to poultry raisers. Read her ex- 
perience: ‘‘Dear Sir: I think I must be 
one of the very first to use Walko Tab- 
lets. Some 35 years ago when I started 
raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets ad- 
vertised as an aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. I tried a package for 
my baby chicks with happiest results. I 
have depended upon Walko Tablets ever 
since.’? Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenendoah, 
Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend 
upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you are 
not entirely satisfied, with results. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 

Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 











LARGE LAYING LEGHORNS 
7 _| RICE BROTHERS | 4 


Egg and Apple | 
Farm 





U. S. Certified 
Pullorum Clean 












BABY CHICKS 
HATCHING EGGS 
STARTED PULLETS 


Write today for our new 
folder and price list 


R.D.3 Phone 81F 12 


TRUMANSBURG, N.Y. 






Dampness in the 
Brooder House 


By L. E. Weaver 


S A Southerner might say, 
“dampness is plumb ornery 
in brooder houses.” The only 
time it is ever needed it isn’t 
there, and as soon as it is 
not needed it appears and becomes a 
plague. It encourages coccidiosis, and 
probably is one of the reasons why 
chickens pile up and smother. Also, it 
makes everything messy, sticky and 
unpleasant. 


When chicks are very small they 
can’t drink very much even though they 
drink often, and they must be kept 
very warm. So it often happens that 
the air in the brooder room is so dry 
that the chicks actually become dehy- 
drated to some extent, and that is not 
good. Then is the time, if ever, to keep 
the windows closed to hold moisture in 
the house. Fortunately that situation 
changes very fast. By the end of a 
week the rapidly-growing brood is 
usually eliminating plenty of moisture 
to correct the deficiency. After that, 
the problem is to keep the floor from 
getting too damp. 

A man once told me that he was sure 
that wet litter is the only cause when 
half-grown pullets pile up in a corner 
and smother. Said he, “When crowding 
begins I dump a bushel of dry shavings 
in the corner and that ends the trouble 
at once.” I’ve never been able to per- 
suade other poultrymen that he was 
correct, but I do know I will try it if 
I ever get face to face with the piling 
problem. Then I’ll clean out the wet lit- 
ter and start over again. 





Waterers May Be at Fault 


The wettest spots are usually where- 
ever the waterers are, but not always. 
Fountains set on wire-covered stands 
help a lot. For one thing the chicks’ 
feet don’t get quite so wet, and it seems 
to me that a lot of wetness is tracked 
around the house by chicks with wet 
feet. Improved styles in drinkers are 
practically doing away with the wet 
spot around the fountain. The chicks 
can’t get their feet into the water, and 
the waterers are so shallow or narrow 
that only the beaks get wet. 


Ventilation Essential 


As long as there is no way for damp 
air to get out of the room, the floor is 
bound to stay wet. This is so very true 
that in modern broiler houses where 
thousands of chicks are crowded into 
one big room, large exhaust fans must 
run constantly to carry off the moisture 
and pull in fresh air. Even if it does 
take a little more coal or oil or elec- 
tricity or gas to keep the chicks com- 
fortable you will be wise to open the 
windows or ventilators wider and wider 
as the chicks grow older and larger. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Wire-covered platforms for drinking foun- 


| tains may be of any size or height. They 


help keep the litter dry indoors and pre- 
vent muddy bare spots on range. 





Most poultrymen know that the tirst 
few weeks of a chick’s life are the 
most critical. For during this brief 
period the chick must be amply sup- 
plied with every vitamin, mineral, 
protein and other nutrient needed 
to build a strong body, frame and 
vigorous organs... to lay the foun-: 
dation for later sound growth and 
maximum production. 

That’s what we mean by “Forti- 
fied for Life.”” Obviously, no starter 
can supply the nutritional needs of 
the bird for the rest of its life. But, 
there is no more complete, more 
carefully balanced starter than 
Pratts. None will give a chick such 
a fortified start towards becoming a 
strong, healthy, heavy-laying hen. 

And Pratts ““Double-Duty” Chick 
Starter is more than just an excel- 
lent starter—it is a corrective feed 
as well. It is made so rich in al] 
critical nutrients that the first few 

i 





elit me aie tal: 

_ Animal Protein Factor 
from natural sources; 
also fortified with 
additional APF 
Supplement. 


ounces can head off many troubles 
that begin in the egg. 

For Pratts will overcome many 
cases of Nutritional Leg Paralysis 
... Rickets ... Hock Disease and 
others which begin in the shell... 
which chicks inherit from the egg. 

Ask any constant feeder of Pratts 
“Double-Duty’’ Chick Starter in your 
neighborhood. He’ll tell you that 
Pratts will not only give your chicks 
the best start ever, but will give defi- 
cient chicks a second chanceas well. 

Then, you too will insist on Pratts 
“Double-Duty” Chick Starter from 
your local dealer. Your egg produc- 
tion records next fall will prove that 
it does “fortify your chicks for life.” 


FREE! «their Tite ts to Your 


Hands,” the new edition of Pratt’s 
booklet of practical chick-raising 
help. Write Pratt Food Company, 
Dept. BC-9, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


‘““‘DOUBLE-DUTY“’ 


CHICK 
aN aa 





CT ator: 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 
Postpaid Cash or C,0,D. Non-Sex Plts. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 =6©100 = 100 
AAA Large Type Wh, Leghorns............ $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires acceeeeeovee 15,00 , 25.00. 12.00 
AAA White Rocks -.-- 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list. 











4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C. S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 





BLACK GIANTS Get REAL JERSEY GIANT 


Chicks from the neighborhood where they 
were originally developed and have been 
kept true to their great size and beauty. 


JOHN W. BOTTCHER 


Box 3-AA Mount Holly, New Jersey 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 


ordering. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 


Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested, 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA. 














BIG ep WHITE LEGHORNS 
Steady, heavy preducers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 


Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old. Send for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leghorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rox 
is 4 to 6 weeks old. 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 
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FREE booklet that tells 
how to make and use 


firesafe, long-lasting 
CONCRETE for a 


Dairy Barn Hog House 
Milk House Manure Pit 
Poultry House Storage Cellar 
Brooder House Corn Crib 
Granary Feeding Floor 
Machine Shed Greenhouse 
Cooling Tank Water Tank 


Write for your copy 


If you need help, get in touch with 
your concrete contractor or building 
material dealer. 

(Use postcard or this coupon) 


ae ee ee ee ee 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
20 Providence St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me ‘‘Plans for Concrete Farm 
Buildings.” 


"Thor-0-Bred” 
CHICKS 





EGGS — BROILERS —- ROASTERS 


POULTRYMEN—Eleven pure _ breeds 
and cross breeds to select from. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Large type 


Leghorns and_ other _ profit-making 
breeds. N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum 
Clean. All eggs set 24 oz. and over. 


Hatches every week. Write today for 
information and prices. 


Schwegler’s Hatchery 
210 Northampton Buffalo 8, New York 
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‘Christie’s MEW HAMPSHIRES 


3 es Burst Forth @ ; 
eS SPIZZERINKTUM 
POULTRY FRONTIERS 
UNLIMITED 
from Christie’s Spizzerink- 
5 tum New Hampshires 
WwW" ERE Christie’s Spizzerinktum 


strain is the foundation stock, 
after 






generation generation of 
oR 5 dual-purpose chicks are uniform- 
ly wer in mortality, greater in vigor, superior in 
meat and production of premium brown eggs. Yes, 
Spizzerinktum chicks lay claim to fame, but it’s a 
prerogative based on the performance record of a 
breed that has been developed through the un- 


wavering diligency of proven selectivity. 
N.H.-U.S. Approved and: Pullorum Clean 
NEW HAMPSHIRES and BARRED ROCKS 
CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, inc., Box 11,.Kingston, N. H. 





FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 
reactors.) Bred for meat and egg production. White 
Leghorns, R. i. Reds, New Hamopshires. Rock-Red and 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 
for price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 





- Mottied Ancona Chicks - 
The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power’’ 
of plenty aes large white errs < less feed than any 
other bree TALOG FREE 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RIGHFIELD 10, PA. 





JUNIATA LEGHORNS, U.S.R.O.P. Foundation. Pull- 
orum Tested. Write for low prices, 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, RICHFIELD, PA. 


DAMPNESS IN THE 
BROODER HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 25) 

The investment in that extra fuel may 
yield a fabulous return. It could easily 
be 100 per cent. 
Overcrowding 

Another cause of wet litter is over- 
population. By the. time a person has 
been in the poultry business ten years 
or so he will tell you that he can make 
more money with 100 pullets that were 
grown right than with 150 just aver- 
age pullets, and that you can’t grow 
good pullets under crowded conditions. 
It takes most of us many years and 
much lost money to learn that fact. 
It’s known as “‘the hard way.’’ The hope 
springs eternal that this year we will 
be lucky and get away with crowding 
in more than we know we ought to. 
Fewer chicks would mean dryer litter. 
Maybe that’s the reason that they grow 
up into better pullets. There is nothing 
wrong about starting two chicks for 
every square foot of floor, provided you 
move half of them to other quarters 
as soon as they can do without heat, 
and spread them still thinner when the 
litter begins to get sticky. 


It Can Be the Feed 


Many poultrymen have discovered 
that as soon as they begin the feeding 
of grain at around 7 or 8 weeks, the wet 
litter problem is not so bad. It may 
clear up entirely. There are two good 
reasons. Last summer at the Poultry 
Science Association meeting experi- 
ments were reported which showed 
that the more protein in the ration the 
more water the chicks drank and ex- 
pelled in the droppings. Also, the higher 
the percentage of soybean oil meal, the 
more water the chicks drank and ex- 
pelled. For the broiler grower this pre- 
sents quite a problem because soybean 
oil meal is an excellent and relatively 
cheap source of protein, and the rate 
of growth slows down when the chick 
eats less protein, as happens when you 
start feeding grain. But the man who 
is growing pullets for layers need not 
worry. In fact this may be just what 
he is looking for. If grain feeding 
doesn’t actually keep the pullets from 
“laying too young,” it can at least cut 
down a little on the cost of growing 
them. 


in Conclusion 


Don’t let the brooder room get too 
dry the first week to ten days. After 
that, to keep the litter from getting 
damp, keep windows or ventilators 
open at all times, increasing the size of 
opening as the chicks grow. Don’t 


overcrowd. Use wire stands or “dry 


litter” drinkers. Start grain feeding at 
6 to 8 weeks, to which we might add, 
use a fairly deep litter (except where 
floor heat is used) and keep the litter 
loose by daily stirring. 





The Poultryman’s 
Luestion Gor 








My poultry house has not been used 
since I sold the laying hens in December, 
1943, and went to California to do war 
work. This fall we returned and started 
some poultry for the coming season. The 
old litter of sawdust was never cleaned 
out. If was-used about four months and 
has been dry at all times, as this poultry 
house has a ventilation system to prevent 
litter from getting wet while in use. I re- 
member reading somewhere that old lit- 
ter was good to use. Would it be advis- 
abie to use this again or should it be 
cleaned out and new provided? 

The only reason I can see for not us- 
ing the old litter which you mention 
is the possibility that it may be very 
moldy. Sometimes when chicks inhale 
moldy dust they get what is known as 
brooder pneumonia or aspergillosis. I 
think if there are any large lumps in 
the litter I would remove those. 
—L.H.W. 


I have a back yard flock of 25 hens 
which are producing pretty weil. Would 
I save money by mixing my own ration? 


No! The trend has been toward less 
home mixing, and certainly it isn’t 
worthwhile especially for a small flock. 
You will get far better results by se- 
lecting a poultry ration put on the mar- 
ket by one of several reliable poultry 
feed companies and feeding it accor‘d- 


ing to the manufacturer’s directions. 
ok * * 


* ok ok 


My old hens are very slow in coming 
into production. I am tempted to sell 
them. 

If you do sell them, the chances are 
you will sell them about the time they 
are ready to start laying. Old hens 
need a vacatfon but shouldn’t expect 
to loaf forever. If they are well-bred 
and if they are fed properly, they 
should produce after a lay-off. If they 
don’t, and if they show no signs of 
laying, dispose of them. It is probable 
that careful culling early last fall 
would have removed non-producers 
then and saved you a lot of feed. 

ok * * 


What is meant by the term “pedigreed 
chicks?” 

The term is not absolutely standard- 
ized. In general, it means that the par- 
ent stock has been tested. The hens 
are often trap-nested, or at least come 





TIME AND LABOR SAVER FOR THE EGG GRADER 





An egg grading cart, made 
from war surplus materi- 
als for $22, is saving the 
University of Vermont 
poultry farm over $180 a 
year. The cart holds four 
cases of eggs, one for each 
grade. It fits neatly under 
the egg grader and saves 
more than a half-hour a 
day in grading time. Lift- 
ing of the crates is also 
eliminated by the cart, re- 


port D. C. Henderson and 


mont poultry department. 
; —Jack Spaven 


Harry Whelden of the Ver- | 









RICHQUALITY CHICKS 
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Last year (’48-49) our White Leghorns 


Se 


'BABCOCK’S 






won “ follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and ents 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 

We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year . 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree- progeny testing 


DoCr ray SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 

log describes in detail our 

breeding program. Write to- 

day for your free copy. 


BABCOCK Poultry Farm, Inc. 







P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ARE MONEY MAKERS 


W: produce chicks for commercial 
poultrymen who are interested in 
birds that live and produce lots of 
big eggs. We have heen improving 
our strain of White Leghorns for 
38 years. 


Our chicks are as disease-free as 
modern science knows how to make 
them. Here are some of the reasons 
why: (1) We preduce all of our own 
eggs on our own farms. (2) Our 
flocks are proved “Pullorum Clean.” 
(3) All stock is vaccinated against 
Newcastle. 


v ISIT our hatchery in Hobart, N. Y., 
or write for new free catalog. 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 8-A HOBART, N. Y. 
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increase your poultry income by 
taising chicks that will give greater 
tgg production with tow feed intake. 


Years ae trapnest and progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 


Strong Chicks, 


Good Livability, Large-type. and High | 


oroduction of big chalk-white eggs. 


18,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. 
Red-Rock Crosses also available. 


PULLORUM CLEAN 
Order Chicks early. 


Write for descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 


10 BATAVIA, N. Y- 
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<A vod of Profit: 
Everything you want in chicks, ne High! 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good 
meat quality; and steady production of large 
oggs’. - all yours in Chapman chicks. 
All chicks “from our own breeders on our two 
farms. 
N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
White Leghorns New Hampshires 

Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 


Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 
for new folder and prices! 


CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y- 





DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 


are 


large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 


in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 

Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 


to o 
—ex 


ur customers, are everything one wants 
ceptional layers and grow fast into large 


meat birds. Try some. 


Satisfaction assured with every erder—Write 


for catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 


Reute 3, Troy, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist, March 18, 1950 


WHITER0(K 


@ BABY ay 
CHICKS °16. 100 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are from our own breeders 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are famous for Rapid 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs. 

; TOLMAN CHICKS get 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years of pro- 



















rugged health and 
stamina from breeders 
that live the. year round 
in our open front houses 
Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 
BREED, ONE GRADE, 






E BEST, AT ONE 
JOSEPH a PRICE. 
Dept. B 





TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 
& SONS, INC: MASS. 








BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 


Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR _ BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ SeReHENCe. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 


HINA 


Quality Chichi gM 


gh chicks 
LEGHORNS _g&®”" are hatched 
BARRED CROSS . rn 


“in our own incu- 
ators and are from 
a we 
Pa 
breeders. 


our own blood - tested 
Write for our 
f free catalog and learn why 
"it pays to “Sound Your Z.” 
ZIMMER’S POULTRY . FARM 


Gallupville (Scho. Co.) New York 
| 8 | Main Street Phone West Berne 327 


WENE CHICKS 


(FOR EXTRA EGGS-FOR MORE MEAT 
ones Bees jne Chicks oe ORDER TODAY Se 


TO: 

EGGS pred to Seon tn Select from Wene’s 12 straight 
duction. Send for peat orn pullets | Breeds and Crosses. If you're 
money ing White not getting top profits, write us. 
i SOUND BREEDING is your se- 
curity. Our rigid breeding pro- 
gram assures maximum liv- 
ability and highest production. 
R.O.P. Sired Pullets from Wene 

R.0.P. Sired Matings. 

U. S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
teat EE nfs proil- | Send POST CARD for FREE Folder and 
Tirso gers OF ro rown eres; | Price List. 

snmnesewene SVS WENE CHICK FARMS 


ers, roas! 
BOX C-7 VINELAND, N. 3. 


Write for foctson these 


Barred Rocks & 
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Large Type S. GC. White Leghorns. 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, & New Hampshire Reds. 
Red-Rock Cross. Also Started 4 to 6 weeks old White 
Leghorn Pullets. Write for our New Prices, ete. 

Chester Valley Hatchery, Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 








HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Ehen- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits, Free Catalog, Ebenwood Farm, Box B-50, West 
Sridgewater, Mass. 





to. [0 weeks old R.O.P. 
STARTED CHICKS § Sired State Tested Day-old 
Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna, 


gressive breeding—their, 








from trap-nested stock. In the more 
extended programs, the offspring of 
the males are tested for egg produc- 
tion, disease resistance, ete. Usually a 
breeding plan Will eliminate entire 
families that are unsatisfactory, thus 
making the culling of individuals less 
necessary. 
—A. 4. 


BETTER HEALTH FOR 
CONSUMERS 


(Continued from Page 17) 
sums to research which, in some cases, 
is administered by the National Dairy 
Council. 


The American Dairy Association pro- 
gram of advertising is directed at 
creating a WANT for our product in 
the mind of the housewife. How many 
times have you heard this in your own 
home: “Oh dear! What are we going to 
have for supper?’ If you will observe 
the advertisements that the American 
Dairy Association is now displaying in 
the leading women’s magazines, you 
will find that many of them carry reci- 
pes using dairy products. Our program 
is flexible, and as we discover better 
ways to reach the public we propose 
using them. 


The distribution of milk is chang- 
ing. We find that there is a rapid in- 
crease in the sale of milk over the 
counter in stores. Here we witness 
some of the excellent results of A.D.A. 
efforts to get milk out from under the 
counter and to do a real merchandising 
job by putting milk up in sight in fine 
refrigerated cases. Today, 76 per cent 
of all customers shop without a shop- 
ping list, and this unplanned shopping 
has increased 55 per cent in the past 
18 years. Today, 82 per cent of the 
food dollar is spent in the self-service 
stores and the trend is upward. 


The American Dairy Association pro- 
poses to have dairymen ready for their 
share of this business. In our advertis- 


ing we strive to use informative ads be-: 


cause our studies show that such ad- 
vertisements out-sell others three to 
one. We know that 83 per cent of 
women readers read and clip recipes. 
We are after their business. We are 
pre-selling our product before our cus- 
tomers go into their neighborhood 
store. Good advertising will make 
people want the products advertised. 


I have an abiding faith in my fellow 
dairymen. I believe if given the oppor- 
tunity to work out a sales program for 
themselves, they will rally to it and get 
results. I sincerely hope that this faith 
is not misplaced. As a dairyman, how 
much will you do for yourself in pro- 
moting the sale of your milk? Do you 
agree with me that if we are looking 
for a helping hand we will find it at the 
end of our.own right arm, and the 
sooner we get to using it the better off 
we will all be? If that sounds reason- 
able, and if you have not done so al- 
ready, won’t you bring that helping 
hand of your own into action and sign 
an authorization for the deduction of 
one penny a cwt. for “Milk for 
Health?” Every authorization signed 
now will save time and money toward 
getting at our program. The time is 


- getting late. 


Some authorizations are made by co- 
operative associations on action of the 
directors, but each dairyman who does 
not belong to a cooperative is asked to 
sign an individual authorization. You 
can get such an authorization and an- 
swers to any questions you may have 
by dropping a postcard to “Milk. for 
Health, Ine.”, Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

— AA. — 


An interesting booklet of 98 pages 
has just come to our desk. Its title is 
“SUCCESSFUL GOOSE RAISING”; 
the author Lewis Glazer of the Yankee 
Goose Farm, Box 1238, New Haven, 
Conn. The book covers the matter of 
breeds, feeding, incubation, manage- 
ment, fattening, slaughtering . and 
dressing. The price of the book is $1.00. 
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stant 
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egg production. 
CLEMENTS R. I. REDS—high 






livability, 


CLEMENTS NEW HAMPSHIRES— increasingly 
producers. 


delivery dates. Write for catalog. 


=" Reasonable Prices 
This year get a head start with Clements husky ‘‘Maine-Bred’’ Chicks. Bred especially 
for high disease resistance, increased stamina, and top eag production. 


CLEMENTS RED-ROCK Black Pullets—dauick growing, 


unusual 
profitable for the general or commercial poultryman. 


nopular 


MAINE-U.S. Approved — PULLORUM CLEAN 
Clements quality guaranteed and backed by 39 years breeding experience. Order early to obtain desired 


CLEMENTS BROS FARMS, Box 24, WINTERPORT, MAINE 
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heavy laying—ideal for commercial 






vigor, and steady production make them 






with broiler raisers and hatching egg 








BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM A BREEDER 


Don't take chances, 
production Barron S, C. W. Leghorns. 


list and Folder. 


Our chicks are from large size. heavy 
Hens weigh up to 7 
lbs. Mated with R.O.P. Pedigreed Cockerels. Extra Quality 
Chicks from Blood-tested, healthy, vigorous, selected stock 
Straight-Run, sexed pullets or cockerels. 


ITPAYS.... 


to buy your chieks from a 
breeder. And it navs to 
raise Clauser Leghorns. 


Write for price 


CLAUSER POULTRY FARM, Robt: L. Clauser, Box A, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 


WOLF 


FARMERS’ FRIEND” CHICKS 


As a reward for ordering your chicks four weeks in advance 


VFR ae 


PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


we will send you WOLF ‘‘AAA’’ SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 
at the regular ‘‘AAA”’ QUALITY MATING PRICES. Chicks 
available from 8 Breeds hacked by 40 years of rigid flock 
improvement work. Prompt, courteous service with overnight 


delivery to most points. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
Shows. you how to make money with your poultry. Tells all 
about WOLF FARMERS’ FRIEND CHICKS from U. S. 
Approved-Pullorum Controlled Flocks. 


Od S cere a PAW Ol tae 


DEPT. 6 


| aA) 


U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED’ 





GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 


LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 


ALL POPULAR BRE™=DS—R.0.P. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHORNS 
= R.O.P. Sired) Utility Mated Leghorns. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 

Reds, Rock-Red & Red-Rock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Eng- 
Phat Eggs.) ‘Check our early order discount before buying. Our 1950—16 page 
catalog awaits you. Full descriptions of latest poultry raising facts plus 


money saving ideas. 
Bree*ins 


EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNT 





All Breeders carefully culled & | rt) 
Blood Tested. Order direct from 
ad. or write for our new catalog. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs. — _ Unsexed Pits. Ckis. 
Will ship C. O. D.—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns........$12.00 $24.00 $3. 00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas.................. 13.00 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks... 13.00 22.00 12.00 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 12.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Hamps. & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


NACE’ ALITY CHICKS 


LARGH TYPE Unsexed Plts. Ckis 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNS..........$12.00 $25.00 $3.00 













Barred and White Rocks ........... 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA ........... 16.00 20.00 10.00 
IRSSOTUCOS seetcencreeteen tt ate annette eemebast  MINS OO (Otsu ONLY) 


Uso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
Order now from adv. or write for Catalog. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


(ae 2. Ge acral 
me ‘Lene . 


Special W. Leg. oo our own Pens, Str. run $13., 
Pits. $26., Ckls. Eng. Leg. Str. run $/1., Pits. 
$22.,. Chis. $3 B. ie W. Rocks, N. H. Reds, R. I. 
Reds, R.R.X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir. Free. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 

















SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size,‘type & 


egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
STARTED CHICKS, 
Prop. 

McALISTERVILLE, PA, 


for Catalog & Prices. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK 
BOX AA Rt 2; 





Ae rn ne Ne nd A te en nN ti re ea 
; ‘ 


GIANT PEKINS, Fawn & White Runner, Rouen 
Ducklings. Toulouse & China Geese. Zetts Poultry 
Farm, Drifting 2, Penna, 


CHICKS AVAILABLE 
Flocks tested bv Official Tube Agglutination method. 


C. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 





NOW —straight run or sexed. 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. §S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-H 13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh,’ 
gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
you have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today. 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT’? and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 





Pp OULTS BRONZE & WHITE HOLLAND’S 


AT THEIR BEST. 
LOWEST PRICES. CIRCULAR. 


SEIDELTON FARMS 


Box A Washingtonville, Pa. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED-CHICKS. -lnmediate.-shipments. . All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. ~ 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING RATES —1!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals, Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 


money order to .AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 





Terms arranged. 
Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born May 1949. Sire—Coldspring’s 
Romulus Anchor, 9 AR daughters, proven for both 
type and production. Dam made 10444M 545 F Sr2 
505C 2x, 14052M 776F Sr3 365C, on retest at 6 yrs. and 
has in 236 days 11505M 579F. Two nearest dams ay- 
erage 14072M 778F, Also a few well bred heifers. 
Tarbell Guernsey Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 








REGISTERED Guernsey first-calf heifers, Andrew N. 
Human, N, Tonawanda, N. Y., Campbell Blvd., R. 1. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR SALE: Registered Ayrshire Bull Calves from 
Approved Sire and high producing Dams. Prices $50 
and -up. Helder Crest Farms, Altamont, New York. 











FOR SALE: Registered Ayrshire service bull. 
Elmer Fisher, Madison, N. Y. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 


Calves. 














ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail. E. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
and Blood Tested. In Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, New York. 





WANTED: Brown Swiss, Guernsey or Holstein herd, 
of top quality, Bangs free. Dunn & Harwood, Schoharie, 
New York, Tel. 65. 





WHOLESALE: 100 close and fresh cows to pick from. 
T.B. and Bloodtested. Gurwitz Bros., Waterville, N. Y. 





HEREFORDS 


¥OR SALE: One bull coming, three as good a polled 
bull as in New York State, and one eight. month old 
bull. Alex DeBrucque & Son, Canastota, New York. 











HEREFORD beef cattle: Registered T.B. Blood Tested. 
Cow. Heifers. Outstanding bulls at bargain prices. 
Bob-O-Link Farms, Woleott, New York. 





OUR SPECIAL offering this month is a great two year 
old breeding bull, One of the thickest, deepest’ bulls 
you ever saw. Has tremendous bone and his first calves 
prove his worth., Guaranteed breeder. Herd approved 
for shipment to all states. Harold H. Smith, North 
Rose, N. Y. Phone Sodus 5749. 





REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 
your herd. Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 3604. 





REGISTERED Herefords For Sale: 15 yearling bulls. 
20 yearling heifers. Come to see their Sires and Dams. 
We offer the cream of our crop. Eugene P. Forrestel, 
Medina, New York. 








SWINE 


CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H. Sincebaugh, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 








SPOTTED Poland China also Black P.C. service boars 
all ages, Baby pigs, bred gilts. Purebreds. Large litters. 
Cc. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE: Fancy pedigreed Chester White Service 
boars and gilts. Penna. Res. Cham. C. 
Son, Hummelston, Pa., R. 2. 





PURE Bred Yorkshire gilts from large litters, bred 
tor March & April farrow. Pinelma Farm, Lawrence- 
ville, New York. 





CHESTER Whites’ or Berkshire Cross pigs, 7 to 8 
wks. old $8.00 ea., 9 to 10 wks. old $9.00 ea. Vaccina- 
tion 75¢ extra if wanted. Ship any number C.O.D. or 
send check or money order. Walter Lux, 44 Arlington 





Rd., Woburn, Mass, 
GREEN Acres Registered Hampshire Bred Gilts. Pro- 
duction bred from popular blood lines. Reasonable. 


Duane H. Ford, Phone 5401, Elba, New York. 


REGISTERED Hampshire Fall Boars from excellent 
3reeding stock. Right type, production. Write for prices. 
G. Sinsebaugh, Ithaca, New York. 


We 





PIGS, that eat and grow. P. Chinas, Berkshires, Hamp- 
shires, also few Durocs, C. Whites and crosses. Cas- 
trated, crated FOB here, serum only vaccinated. 6 to 
7 weeks $9. Shoats 30 Ibs. $13, 50 Ibs. $17. 75 Ibs. 
$20. Free delivery on truck loads, COD on approval. 
Or send $20, and we will ship a nice pair of pigs of 
breed then available express prepaid anywhere N. Y., 
N. J., Pa., Conn., Md. or R. I, ‘Live off the Farm 
and Locker’’. Mail order. C. Stanley Short, Cheswold 
2, Delaware. 


~# 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla .Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire, 














SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE | 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y¥. Phone 9082. 








ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
i they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Box C, 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses, 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S, approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egsx production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


: 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 
off in large egg 


388 years of breeding pays 
size and heavy production. 


Write for catalog. 
Ktich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich. & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 





CAPON pellets 100-$3.00; 1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.50. 
Turkey bits 100-$.50; 1,000-$2.50.. Pliers $.50. Lead 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
cable 6’ to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 

IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 
about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping tacilities. Red Kocks 
and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps for meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Bali Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
Owego. Tioga County, New York. 








WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and reserve your favorite 
hatching date. Fred Schempf, Milford, New York. 





BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred especially: for Livability, 
Large Egg Size, and Steady Egg Production. Bodine 
Leghorns are N.Y.-U.S. Certified. All hatching eggs 
produced on our farm by N.Y.-U.S. Pullorum Clean 
breeders. Newcastle vaccinated. Sex-Links (Red-Rocks) 
also available. Order yours soon. Write today for free 
catalog. Bodine’s Pedigreed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, 
Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S Leghorns Sold out ‘till the middle of 
Aprile Us 8.5.0... Us 28.) BOs. Uno. Certified, 
U. S. Pullorum Clean. We hold top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots of money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New MHampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular. E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde. New York. 





CAPONS 5-weeks old. Choice of three breeds. 52c¢ each 
¥F.0O.B. ‘Buffalo. Full information upon request. Schweg- 
ler’s Hatchery, 209 Northampton, Buffalo, New York. 





stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





BLACK Leghorn hatching eggs and stock. Tamworth 
Swine. Keystone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 





PURE White African Guinea Breeders. C. W-. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 





FORD’S Leghorns from highest producing ROP strain 
in America. Large birds, large eggs, all from our own 
breeders. All eggs set, 24 ounces or over. Pullorum 
clean. Write for details and reduced prices. Vernon 
Ford, Route 6-A, Lockport, New York. 


POULIRY FARM. Leghorns, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. i 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart, 5281. 


Large Birds, 





LAFAYETTE Farm White Leghorns U. S. Approved- 
Pullorum clean. Write for circular. John Ronner, Red 
fiook, New York. . 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings $2.25 each. Vainauskas Fairview 
Farm, Fultonville, New York. 


PASTURE turned into Poultry Meat with Geese. Free 
List. Paul Muller, Fultonham, New York, 


AFRICAN Goslings day-old $2.90, White Chinese $1.95. 
Weekly hatches. Deliveries March, April. Idle Wild 
Faim, Pomfret Center, Connecticut. 








GOSLINGS: Day old and started. Wh. Embden, Gray 
African and Wh. Chinese. Pamphlet on request. Adam 
Kielb, 2493 Drumgoole Blvd., Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


HONEY 


FINE HONEY, 5 Ibs. delivered within third zone, 
$1.55, Carton 6 five Ib. pails $8.10; buckwheat or 
Fall flower $1.25, and $5.95. Write for special sale 
offers, Ray Wilcox, Odessa, New York. 


HONEY: Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat New 
Crop. 5 Ibs. $1.25—6-5 Ib. pails $7.20 postpaid ard. 
zone. 69 Ib. cans $7.20 F.O.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
lowland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 














* 








TURKEYS 


WHITE HOLLAND—Jersey Buff Poults-Eggs. U.S.- 
N. Y. Pullorum clean. Circular. Hardy Farms, Malone, 
New York. 





BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 





HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze, Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation. Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. 8S. Pullorum 
Clean, Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 


old Vermont 


TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box G, Middlecreek, Pa. 


RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 











WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 lbs. 


Ramsey, New Jersey. 


Write J. Stocker, 


NEW ZEALAND Whites. 3 months $5.00 each. Pay 
after you receive them. Mostly from Blue Ribbon An- 
cestors. Good’ for Meat, Fur, and show. Pedigrees Fur- 
nished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, Mahopac Falls, 
New York. 


RUGGED Chin-chin Giants, 2 months, $2.50 each, in- 
cludes’ 8 day grain supply. Chas. Szepansky, 196 
Bridge Street, Corning, New York. 





FLEMISH Giants, Does 8 to 12 months old, 30c a Ib. 
Davison, Lutheranville, New York. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPPIES—Work or Show — 











Champion sired. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire, : 
PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 


Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. Registered. Beautiful. Dr. 
Stewart Gay, Summit Ave., Monticello, N. Y, Tel. 2099. 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. s 





SHEPHERD or Collie Shepherd Cross Pups. Most 
colors, ages. Wormed, Inoculated. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Snap Shots. Highland Acres, Fabius," New York. 





GENUINE German police pups. Big boned greys. This 
litter bred from excellent cow dog. Unfriendly to 
strangers, Reasonable. Unreg. EK. A. Foote, Unionville, 
New York, Orange County. 





REGISTERED Collie puppies. 
p. Rachel Rioux, Windham, 


Reasonable price, 
New Hampshire. 


$25 


= 





SPRINGER Spaniels—-Reg. youngsters—Ready for fall 
hunting—Repeat breeding by excellent gun dogs 
delightful year round companions. Luettgens, R. D. 1, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 





SHEPHERD puppies. Arthur Gibson, DeKalb Junction, 
New York. 





MID-WINTER Low Prices on Reg. Doberman Pinschers. 
All Ages. $40.00. H. Calhoun, South Cross Road, 
Staatsburg, New York. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful registered English Shepherd 
pups from real heel driving parents born low heel 
strikers. Males $15.00, females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, New York. 





SCOTCH Collie puppies for sale—whelped January 
second. A.K.C. registered. $30.00 plus shipping. Viola 
Stowell, Fort Covington Road, Malone, New York. 


HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 











STRAW and all grades of hay at my-place or de- 
livered, subject to inspection. Call 48-282, J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, New York, R.D. 4. 





CLOSING out 50 tons hay. F. Root, Brainard, New 
York. 





ALFALFA, clover, timothy, 
straw. Delivered. Barton Orlick, 
Phone 2592. 


mixed first quality, also 
Red Hook; N.  Y., 





70 TON Timothy, early cut, string baled, our, barn or 
delivered, reasonable. L. P. Stratton, Monticello, N. Y., 
Phone 7W. 





HAY, Wheat straw. Baled. Good quality. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. 1. They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the acre in the south—1949, 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York, 














FOR SALE: Blight resistant seed potatoes: Essex, 
Placid, Virgil, Filmore, Ashworth, $1.75 per bushel. 
Qrder now. Bernard Blinn, Phone 9-D, Candor, N. Y. 


‘ 





FOR SALE: Houma Cert. Seed potatoes, low disease 
reading, .5 of 1% first reading and .2 of 1% second 
reading, U.S.. No. 1 $3:10' cwt., U.S. No. 2, $2.35 
cwt., at the farm. E. W. Le May, So. Windham, Vt. 





! 
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SEEDS 





me 


SMPIRE  Birdsfoot Trefoil 
Crowe, Dryden, Tompkins 


Seed—Certified. C. F. 
County, New York. 





HULLED Sesame Seed. Natural, flavortul, easily di- 
gested alkaline food. Rich in organic minerals, vita- 
mins. Valuable in baking, candy, salads. 3 Ibs. $2.00 
postpaid. Natural Nut Products, 613 Washington Aye., 
Brooklyn 16, New York. 


ALFALFA, U. S. Grown, $23.90 per bu.; Hardy Grimm 
$27.90: Alsike Clover- $21.90; Scarified Sweet Clover 
$12.85; New Wonder Hubam Clover $14.50; all 60 Ib. 
pu. Red Clover 999% crop pure; contains some alfalfa, 
24.90, 50 lbs. Hybrid Seed Corn, tested $4.25 bu. New 
Domestic Brome $7.80 bu. Prices low many other items 
including Ladino Clover, Alta Fescue, Birdsfoot Trefoil, 
etc. New Certified Clinton 19 Oats, Clinton 11, Andrew 
and Beaver Oats. Our seed recleaned, tested. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Sold subject your 60 day test. Write 
for free samples and complete 1950 catalog. Hurry, 
searcities exist. American Field Seed Co., Dept. 313, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Re 


BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL seed. (Empire Variety). Purity 
98.89% or better. Price $2.75 per lb., cash with order, 
shipped prepaid, inoculant and cultural information 
free with order. Minimum order 5 Ibs. (Will seed 1 
acre). This seed grown on own farm in Northeastern 
New York and used to tough winters. W. S. Wilson & 
Son, Stillwater, New York. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY Plants, Premier and Catskill $2.25 per 
hundred postpaid.'3 yr. blueberry plants $1.35 each. 
Roy J. Guyer, Storrs, Conn. 


i, 











STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Robinson, Sparkle, Midland,. Everbearing 


Streamliner. Certified, muck grown, tresh dug. Braman 
Bros., Penfield, New York. 





STRAWBERRY plants, state inspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred. 
10 extra plants free. Post paid. Harvey Bennett, Jr., 
Cédar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Dunlap, 100-$1.75, 500—$6.50, 1000— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. John 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 


CERTIFIED Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry plants. 
24 yrs. same place. Strawberries. (Gem everbearing) 
$2.20-100. Premier, Fairfax, $2.00-100. Dunlap, Robin- 


son, $1.85-100. Raspberries. (Red) Latham, $1.35-12. 
(Black) Late Cumberland, Early Logan, $1.25-12. All 
prepaid. Free catalog. Roberts Strawberry Nursery, 
Rh. 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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HARDY Northern Grown Howard 17 (Premier) and 
Catskill Strawberry Plants, 100, $3.00; 300, $7.50; 500, 
$11.00; 1000, $20.00, trimmed ready to set. Shipped in 
live moss. Latham Red Raspberry Plants, large 2 year 
size, 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00; 500, $40.00. Medium size 
% price. My plants are extra good, free from all root 
diseases and guaranteed to please. Postpaid. Glenn L. 
Thompson, Johnson, Vermont. 


STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-$2.95. Grand Champion, Nect, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-$3.50. 
Raspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-$2.50. 
Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3.00. Everything Post- 
paid. State Inspected. Free Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees. 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose Bushes, 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Wederal Inspected. Satistaction guaranteed. Write 
today for Free Colored Catalogue. EKast’s Nursery. 
Amity, Arkansas. 














EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
Pine, Spruce, Fir. Canadian Hemlock. Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas- trees 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry Prices low 
as 20 each on quantity orders. Write for orice ist. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 





GROW Christmas Trees for Profit. Norway Spruce 
seedlings 3 yr. 6’’ to 9’’ $5.00 per 100—$40.00 per 1000. 
Scotch Pine seedlings 2 yr. 6” to 9’ $4.50 per 100— 
$35.00 per 1000. Cash with order or 25% cash with 
order, balance express collect at planting time. Strick 
& ‘Allyn Co., R. No. 1, Elmira, New York, 


BULBS 


FLOWER BULBS — Gladiolus, Dahlias, Amaryllis, 
3egonias, Callas, ‘Tigridias, Lilies, ete. Folder 
colors free. Howard Gillet, Box A, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
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GLADIOLUS—Grow the Best. 25 Large Bulbs, al 
different $1.25, Catalog on Request. Hillside Gardens, 
South Wales, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 


NEW and Used Chain Saws $150 up. C. 
Bainbridge, New York. 











Loomis, 





FOR SALE: New model 77 New Holland baler $1850.00. 
New 45T International $1850.00. 1950 model M. D. 
demonstrator $2600.00. Mack’s Dairy, Titusville, Pa., 
Star Route, Tel. 26-865. 


FOR SALE—Roto-ette, A-I condition. Luther Creasy, 


Catawissa, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Used Crawler Tractors. 1 HG 42 Cletrac, 
equipped with starter and lights; 2 AGH Cletracs, one 
equipped with starter; 2 BGH Cletracs, one equipped 
blade; 1 DD Cletrac, with dozer blade. 
Also used Farmall H. All in good condition and priced 
right. E. Vincent DeZetter, Oliver Farm Machinery 
Phone 3230, Prattsburg, New York. 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
On Opposite Page 
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ODD SIZE tires and tubes. Robert Chase, Earlville, 
New York. 

FOR SALE: Reasonable. Surge milk cooler, 8 cans. 
B. C. LaBarr, Woodstock, N. Y., Phone Woodstock 
2682, 

12 LARGE Jamesway Electric Brooders $25 each. $240 
the lot. Orange Poultry Farm, Chester, New York. 
WANTED: Power-mower for Vac. Case-Tractor, new 
or used, state price. Write John Cook, Rochester 12, 


Phone Charlotte 1305R. 


ANIMAL Tie-Out Anchor, trouble free, easily moved. 
Postal brings leaflet. Klarwin Farms, Nottingham, Pa. 
R4, 


New York, 


“LUB-R-TROL’’—Amazing New Invention—Immediately 
lubricates equipment easier; safer! Only 25c. Postpaid. 
Order today: Patco, 2166 DeForest Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





TRACTORS, Absolute Auction Sale, "Farm Machinery— 
70 New and Used Tractors, on rubber & steel, includ- 
ing new and used Farmall M,H,A,AV, Cub, CG W9, all 
others, all models Allis, Oliver, John Deere, Massey, 
Ford, Ferguson, Minneapolis, Crawlers, Case, new Case 
LA, Garden, and many new & used balers, combines, 
discs, plows, harrows, horse machinery, corn planters, 
pickers, binders, tramsplanters, rakes, mowers, trucks, 
pickups, K7 International 14 ft. body, 45T baler, new 
Join Deere. baler. Nothing to be drawn—everything to 
be sold for highest bid, at Phil Gardiner Farm, Mul- 
lica Hill, N. J., March 20th, 1950, 10 A. M. Rain or 
shine—Tell friends—Start early or a day ahead—Save 
hundreds. We expect new Farmall M to bring $1800, 
new H $1300, new C $1000, new Ferguson $1000, new 
45T $1100. Send for Catalog. 


MAPLE SYRUP | 


PURE Massachusetts Maple Syrup. 
best. Gals. $5.00, halves $2.75, 
Truesdell, Shelburne Falls, 











Order now for the 
plus postage. Harold 
Massachusetts. 





FANCY Vermont Maple Syrup $5.50 gal. del. 
Sugar on order. Franklin Hooper, Johnson, Vt. 


REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace. Realty, R. 1, Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. ; 


srd zone. 














FARMS and businesses is my business. I have them 
from $2,800 up. Write for list. James Williams, R.D. 1, 
Clinton, New York. / 
119 ACRES. 244 miles from village. Very attractive 
buildings. All modern improvements. 38 head of fine 
cattle. Complete set of farm machinery, nearly new 
8 room house. $23,000. Harry G. Munn, Salesman for 
Frank Fatta, Realtor, Treadwell, New York. 


220 ACRES on hard road. 34 head of cattle. All 
farm machinery. 17 room house. Improvements, $22,000. 
Also many others. Stanley Fish, Salesman for Frank 
Fatta, Realtor, Richfield Springs, 460-W4. 








roa tech Peta AD AS A TN ese RN Be Meret bas pe 
FARMS for Sale: All sizes and prices, with or with- 
mit stock and tools. Stores, gas stations on the 
main line. Aimar C. Bedell, Broker, Dial 4638, Morris- 
ville, Vermont. 





Raat oe S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 states, Coast-to- 
Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York -10, 
New York. 


FARM, Nice location. Good buildings. Dairy 32 head. 
Poultry. Tractor. Equipment. Information and farm list 
free. Bunnell Agency, Davenport, New York. 








459 ACRE farm for sale in Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania. 300 acres tractor worked and in high state 
of cultivation. 100 acres good timber, balance pasture. 
14 room double house, bath, furnace, electricity. 2 large 
barns, 43 stanchions with ‘drinking cups, 3 large 
chicken houses, granary, garage, tool shed, 2 silos, 
milk house, and plenty of good water. Russell H. 
White, Monroeton, Pa 


FARM WANTED 


NEW ENGLAND Hay Seed wishes to rent stocked and 
equipped dairy farm. Experience and ability galore. 
Box 514-% c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WANTED: Dairy farm to rent, possible option to buy. 
Young experienced farmer, married. Have 38 Holsteins 
and equipment. Genesee Valley preferred. References 
by request. Box 257-West Sand Leake, New York. 

LESSEE SS ES PE SS ATS 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointments, ete. Knowledge of live- 
Stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Ine., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED: Experienced married man and son to work 
on modern mechanized dairy farm. Excellent house with 
al) conveniences. All normal privileges. Only A-1 man 
with top references considered. Robert Leinert, State 
Road, Dover Plains, New York. 


| 

















MARRIED man, small family, general ,worker for Aber- 
deen-Angus farm. Prefer experience beef cattle. Up-to- 
date machinery. Good house. Privileges. Seven Lakes 
Farm, Hanover Road, Yorktown Hetehig:: N. Y. Charles 
Manning, Superintendent. 


WANTED: Salesmen to sell non-competitive product to 
feed _ dealers and farmers. Write Box 514-Q 0/0 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


WANTED: Position 











; as Superintendent of Estate or 
Produce Farm. Have had 31 years experience in New 
York State. Allen M. Weigand, 224 Linden Avenue, 
Rutledge, Pa. 

a se SSS, 
LLL 


SITUATION WANTED 


MANAGER, herdsman, married with family; two work- 
ing sons, wants position beef or dairy farm or work 
large farm on shares. G. Montague, S. Cairo, N. Y. 








HOUSEKEEPER: For one adult, someone who likes 
dogs.. Have some furniture and canned fruit. Mrs. 


Ethel Pritchard, R.F.D. No. 2, Savannah, New York. 





MARRIED Man desires farm job about April 1st. 25 


years experience, Werite P. O. Box 164, Fultonville, 
Now York. 


({poP 
"hulless, tenderest corn you ever ate. 35¢ Ib. 5 lbs. or 


‘tube onto horn buttons. 


i 
GIRLS CAMP: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 


Two Aberdeen-Angus sales within 
three days will attract many cattlemen 
to Dutchess County, N. Y., in early 
April. Four bulls and 60 heifers will be 
offered at the Fuerst and Bethel Farms 
sale at the Fuerst Stock Farm, Pine 
Plains, April 1. The following Monday, 
April 3, 5 bulls and 60 females will be 
offered at the Ankony Farm at Rhine- 
beck. ; 


Chief attraction from the Fuerst 
Farm is Evergreen 4th of Globe Hill, 
undefeated senior calf of the 1949 show 
season, and 6 of his half-sisters and one 
of his half-brothers. 


Bethel Farms will feature 2 sons and 
12 daughters of their senior herd sire, 
Bethel Bandolier; and 6 heifers bred to 
their International Reserve Champion 
bull, Dal’bairn Bandolier. Their feature 
heifer will be an Erianna, the only one 
to be sold in the East this spring. 


The Ankony Farm sale at Rhinebeck 
will feature the get-of-sire of Hileen- 
mere 1032nd, 1949 grand champion bull. 


— A.A. — 


DOWN THE ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 23) 

farm prices by regulating pay checks 
through taxes on all the people, and 
then regulating farm income by regu- 
lating farm production, farm practices, 
farm land values, farm expenditures, 
farm marketing, and farm life and 
lives. All of which, believe me, does 
not need regulating. 

The sad feature is that this Brannan 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NORTHERN red hearted cedar posts, grapestakes, Elec. 
fence, telephone poles, pole barns, wholesale, delivery. 
Fletcher Farms, Norwood, N. Y. 





A LAND BANK Mortgage gives extra safety and extra 
service. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
tages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
jank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 


CORN, Thompson’s Original Bear. Paw, white, 


over 30c lb. postpaid. Glenn Thompson, Johnson, Vt. 





PREVENT hors painlessly. Rub D-Horn-R direct from 
No grease. No mess. Won't 
painless. 15 treatment tube $1. 
Madison 1, Wis. 


tub off.» Safe, easy, 
ASL, Box 252-CP, 





COLORFUL band loomed stair, hall, kitchen rag carpet, 
rugs. Price list free. John Roman, 531 West First St., 
Hazelton, Pa. 





Applications now for summer session. 
Located in Kinger Lake Region of New York State. 
Ages 7-18, modern equipment, new buildings, 150 acres, 
Special Staff, complete program. Write for literature. 
Iigypt Valley Camp, Hemlock, N. Y. 





LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c.°-Housefurnishings. Send 


. for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Ilinois. ; 





JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cata- 
log in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; all 
parts and accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
rebuilt! We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, Jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J. C. 
Whitney Co., 1919-Bx, Archer Ave., Sore) 16, IL 
RAT FOOLER Box—Pat. Gets rats and mice. They 
lick poison Antu from feet and die. No exposed poison. 
No traps to reset. Box and poison +$2.50 postpaid. 
Dozen or more less 209% C.O.D. Mail order and $2.50 
to Rat Fooler, Box 2, Cheswold, Del. 


FRUIT 


IF YOU Can’t come to Florida this year, let us send 
you some of the famous sunshine enclosed for yout 
family’s health in our best quality, juicy, tree-ripened 
oranges and grapefruit. You haven’t tasted top quality 
until you try tree-ripened fruit shipped directly to you 
the day it’s picked. All shipments guaranteed. Try a 
half bushel of oranges, grapefruit or mixed for $3.50 
express prepaid. J. E. Shofner, Tavares, Wlorida. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


ROLL FILM Service, Highest quality, all prints in 
individual Albums, Fast service. 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
—35c; 12-16 prints, 55c; 8 prints 3144x414: from 127 
film—45e; 12-16 prints—65ce. Mail your roli film to 
Spencer Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 

















COLOR FILM, 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





CORRECTION 


We regret that some of the carly 
copies of the March 4 issue were mail- 
ed before we discovered an error in the 
article entitled, ‘“‘Operation Empire!’’ 
The President of Empire Livestock 
Cooperative is Eugene P. 


Marketing 
Forrestel and other directors are: Pal- 
mer C. Flournoy, Harold M. Stanley, 


Clarence E. Johncox, Ernest O. Stro- 
beck, George W. Slocum, Newell S. 
Hutchinson, J. Stanley Earl, Clayton 
G. White and James A. McConnell. 


Plan has the full force of government 
with its unlimited publicity and dollars 
behind it. 

Right now, government dollars are 
telling you in all sorts of ways and 
places this: (and-it makes sense with- 
out the full story) We are now selling 
potatoes at ic per cwt. which we 
bought anyway and could have sold to 
you consumers for 30c a bushel. You 
would have saved 75% of your potato 
bill this winter and we, (the govern- 
ment) would have lost less by millions 
of dollars. Your taxes would have been 
less and your food bill less. Doesn’t 
that sound wonderful? Everybody 
makes money just by somebody like 
Brannan thinking up a plan, 

It may not seem possible to you, but 
it is now probable that the power of 
government, plus such talk, will put 
this Plan over on all of us. There are 
some who believe that the government 
potato, egg, butter, etc.. mess was de- 
liberately planned that way, just so its 
bungling would be so apparent that it 
could now be said, “If we had had the 
Brannan Plan this could not have 
happened. Now we must have it soon.” 
Impossible as it may seem, many peo- 
ple are already believing this line of 
reasoning. 

“What Can I Do?” isa popular song 
right now. Write to your Congressman, 
or better still, dictate such a letter to 
your school boy or girl so that they 
will get the benefit of your experience. 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


Mr. & Mrs. E, B. Weaver’s Holstein Herd at 
their farm on Route 22, Copake, Columbia 
County, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22nd at 10 a. m. 


32 cows, 7 bred heifers, 15 open heifers, 2 
bulls. Over 50% of herd Registered—balance 
Hy-grades. 

A tew cows fresh—2 to freshen, balance bred for fall. 
Here you will find good size and popular blood lines. 
Herd average 12096 milk, 424 fat. All cows have D. H. 
1.A. records, T. B. accredited, Bangs vac. and Blood 
Tested. Your inspection of dairy invited. 
Also selling 3 tractors along with complete line of mod- 
ern farm equipment, some farm produce, Offering, farm 
of 146 acres with A-I set of buildings & never failing 
water supply. TERMS—Given on real estate. 


HENRY E. FOLGER, Tel. 99 Copake, N. Y. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 








4th MADISON CO., N. Y. Club Sale 


MONDAY, MARCH 27 
76 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 76 
EARLVILLE, NEW YORK. In heated sale pavilion. 
Healthy on all tests, many eligible for any state. 

Personally selected by competent judge from 54 of the 
best herds in this noted Holstein County. 
@Fresh Cows @ Close Springers @ Some due in early 
fall @ 3 High Record, Service Age Buils. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 









; Most PROFITABLE COW'S S@en RRO Le 
Big Milkers bavep Rustler 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 


Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock forsale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


DAILEY STOCK FARM 


Lexington, Mass., Tel. 1085 


Top Quality young pigs 6-7 wks. old $7.75 
each. 8-9 wks. $8.50 each. Berkshire & O.1.C. 
Chester & Yorkshire Crossed. Shipped C.O.D. 
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For 
services 
been the 
available 
showed 76% -- 
more than 7 of ten cows are coh- 
ceiving on first breeding 


months, conceptions on 
in members' herds have 
highest in history Last 
60-90 day non-returns 
on the average, 





NYABC Members, who own and control 
their dairy cattle breeding organizations 
cooperating with their inseminators, 
localdirectors, headquarters employees, 
extension men plus their support of 
research efforts, have helped make this 
record 

The superior offspring from these con- 
ceptions are a matter of record. For 
details -- in Western Vermont and New 
York State, call your local unit that is 
ar aes or write directly 
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Box 528 E&Y Goren 









Fuerst« Bethel 
Farms 


SALE 


4 BULLS AND 60 HEIFERS - THE BEST WE CAN OFFER 





SOUND INVESTMENTS IN ABERDEEN ANGUS BREEDING 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES- FUERST & BETHEL SALE? 


4 BULLS AND 60 HEIFERS ~- THE BEST WE CAN OFFER 











SOUND INVESTMENTS IN ABE GUS BREEDING 


MANY SPECIAL F, BETHEL SALE? 


4 BULLS AND 60 WE CAN OFFER 


SOUND INVES@ US BREEDING 


Saturday, April Ist 
PINE PLAINS 


Dutchess County. N.Y. 


write Myron Fuerst or Dale 
Box “I, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


Catalog: 
Fletcher, 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS SALE 


Monday, April 3, 1950 
S BULLS- 60 FEMALES 


featuring 
THE GET AND SERVICE OF 
EILEENMERE 1032nd 


1949 INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
CHAMPION BULL 


Future Herd Sires and Foundation 


Females from the Most Successful 
Families of the Breed 


Bred and Open Heifers 
including 
A Group otf Heifer Calves 
directly off their mothers 
A SALE FOR EVERYONE WHICH 
NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO MISS 


Write for Catalogue Now 


ANKONY FARM 


RHINEBECK, NEW YORK 


252nd EARLVILLE SALE 


135 Registered Holstein Cattle 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 


T. B. Accredited, blood tested, many . eligible 
for shipment anywhere. 





Heated sale pavilion. 
EARLVILLE, MADISON CO., N. Y. 


© 100 Fresh and Close Springers, 
QO 10 Bred and Open Heifers, 
Q 25 Service Age Bulls. 


COME AND BUY AT AMERICA’S OLDEST ESTAB- 
LISHED REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE SALE, 
starting at 10:00 A, M. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 





MR. AND MRS. RENRY WILBUR’S COMPLETE HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


53 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS at auction, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1950, at 12:00 NOON. 


ON Route 90, 2 miles east of Genoa, New York, and 5 miles west of Locke, New York. 


A high producing herd, established 30 years ago by LaMott J. Close. D.H-L.A. 
Herd average consistently over 400 Ibs. fat. 
Herd T.B8. accredited; 
2 year old son of Milkdale Aristrocrat Rag Apple out. of a 500 ths, fat cow ‘selling. All 
animals examined by veterinarian day prior to sale. Also 50 


ords ‘over 500 Ibs. fat on 2x. 
unusually attractive group of bred and open heifers. 
calfhood vaccinated. 


milk cans, 2 Surge Units. 


records for many years. Many rec- 
Several fresh and close up cows. An 
hlood tested and clean, nearly all 


tons clover hay, 300 hu. oats, 500. bu. corn, 20 
HENRY & LAURA. C. WILBUR. 


HARRIS WILCOX, Sales Manager and Auctioneer, Bergen, New York. 
TERMS: CASH—Sale will be held under cover. Catalogs available at the ringside. 
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OTH eggs and chicken are 
abundant now, and this is 
the time to enjoy them most 
and to use them freely. Be- 
sides being good eating, they 
provide minerals and vitamins which 
help to keep you and your family 
healthy and feeling good. They also 
have the advantage of lending them- 
selves to such a great variety of cook- 
ing methods that there is no reason 
for serving them in the same old ways 
day after day. 

A puffy omelet, browned just right 
and oozing with a creamed vegetable, 
is an enticing dish for supper or lunch. 
For a real masterpiece, try it with 
creamed asparagus (canned, frozen, 
or fresh): 


OMELET WITH CREAMED ASPARAGUS 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 cups diced, cooked as- 
paragus 
iY cups medium 
sauce 





6 to 8 eggs 

34 teaspoon salt 

Vg teaspoon pepper 

Yo cup milk 

', cup grated American 
cheese 


Beat egg whites until stiff. Beat egg 
yolks until thick and lemon colored. Add 
salt, pepper and milk, stirring to blena. 
Fold egg yolk mixture into whites. 
Melt butter in skillet, turning to cover 
bottom and sides of pan. Add omelet 
and cook over low heat about 8 min- 
utes, until golden brown on under side. 
Remove from heat and place in mod- 
‘erate oven, 350° F., for 5 to 7 minutes, 
until surface is set. Loosen sides with 
spatula. Cut lightly through center 
without cutting completely through 
omelet. Sprinkle with grated cheese, 
fold over and turn onto hot platter. 
Top omelet with piping hot creamed 
asparagus and serve immediately. 
Serves 6. 


cream 


ZESTY BAKED EGGS 


VY, cup salad dressing or a teaspoon 
mayonnaise sauce 

4, teaspoon salt Yo cup milk 

VY, teaspoon pepper cup grated sharp cheese 
, teaspoon paprika 8 eggs 


Combine salad dressing and season- 
ing. Gradually add milk, stirring after 
each addition until smooth. Add cheese 
and cook over low heat until cheese is 
melted, about 5 minutes. Pour 2 table- 
spoons of the sauce into each of 4 
individual greased baking dishes. Break 
2 eggs into each dish and top with 
remaining sauce. Place in pan of hot 
water. Bake in a moderate oven (850° 
F.) until eggs are desired consistency, 
12 to 15 minutes. 4 servings. — 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 


4 eggs, separated 
3% teaspoon salt 


Worcestershire 


2 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
| cup milk ‘4 teaspoon dry mustard 
V4 Ib, sharp cheese, chopped '‘'g teaspoon pepper 


Melt butter, add flour, blend wel] and 
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cook over low heat until bubbly. Add 
cold milk all at once and cook, stirring 
constantly, until thickened throughout. 
Add cheese to white sauce and stir 
until melted and well blended. Add 
mustard, pepper and sauce to yolks, 
beating constantly. Add salt to egg 
whites and beat until shiny and whites 
leave peaks that fold over when beater 
is withdrawn. Pour yolk-cheese mix- 
ture gradually over egg whites, folding 
at the same time. Pour into an un- 
greased 1% quart casserole. Circle mix- 
ture with a spoon about 1 inch from 
side of casserole and about 1 inch deep. 
Set in pan of hot water and bake in 
a slow oven (325° F.) until puffy, deli- 
cately browned, and a knife inserted 
in center comes out clean, 60 to 75 
minutes. Serve promptly. 4 servings. 


EGG SAUSAGEBURGERS 


{ Ib. pork sausage 

2 tablespoons finely chopped 
green pepper 

2 tablespoons finely chopped 
onion 

2 tablespoons 


Mold sausage into 8 patties to fit 
buns and fry. Meanwhile, cook green 
pepper and onion in fat until onion is 
transparent but not browned. Blend 
eggs and seasoning and add to onions 
and green pepper. Scramble over low 
heat. Place 1 sausage patty topped with 
a tablespoon of scrambled egg between 
split. bun. 

Serve hot with relishes—8 burgers 


SOUFFLED CHEESE SANDWICH 


VY, teaspoon salt 


for cooking 
8 eggs, beaten 
Yo teaspoon salt 
VY, teaspoon pepper 
8 buns 


slightly 


sausage fat 


6 slices bread 


Sliced cheese to cover 3 eggs, separated 
bread Y, cup salad dressing 
Toast ‘bread on one side. Cover un- 


toasted side with cheese. Add salt to 
egg whites and beat until shiny and 
whites leave peaks when beater is with- 
drawn. Add salad dressing to yolks and 


HUCKETT 


For a company meal, it is hard to 
beat fried chicken, well done and 
cooked to “fork tenderness.” The 
tender, light-weight birds are es- 
pecially suitable for frying or 
broiling. 

—Photo by Poultry & Egg National 


| 
@ 


Board 


Grated cheese, sprinkled on this omelet before turning 
it, adds just the right touch. Served with piping hot 
creamed asparagus, it is a dish fit for a king. It’s easy 
to make; just follow the simple directions on this page. 
—Photo by National Dairy Council 


beat until light. Fold yolk mixture into 
whites. Heap on top of cheese. Bake 


in a moderate oven (350° F.) until 
puffy and brown, about 15 minutes. 
Serve promptly. 6 sandwiches. 

For the person who carries his lunch, 
try mixing hard-cooked eggs with 
chopped celery, green pepper, pimiento, 
chopped ham, chopped pickles or chop- 
ped fried bacon. To make the idea of 
scrambled eggs still more interesting, 
mix into them, while cooking, chopped 
meat, chopped nuts, or chopped bacon. 
All of these may be moistened with 
mayonnaise or any salad dressing. Egg 
fillings by themselves are apt to be too 
bland and uninteresting, and although 
little seasoning is best for the very 
young, the older child or adult prefers 
the peppier mixtures. 


For. a company meal, it is hard to 
beat fried chicken, well done and ten- 
der. If you’re one of the women who 
object to standing over a splattering 
skillet at the last minute before serv- 
ing a meal, here is a method that will 
yield a delicious fried chicken without 
that objectionable feature: 


FRIED CHICKEN 


Put into a paper bag one cup flour, 
one tablespoon salt and %4 teaspoon 
pepper; 2 tablespoons paprika (op- 
tional); % teaspoon poultry seasoning 
(optional); mix well. Wipe pieces of 
chicken dry and shake them in the 
paper bag, one or two pieces at a time, 
until well coated with the flour mix- 
ture. Let coated pieces stand, prefera- 
bly on a rack, to dry for a few minutes 
so coating will stick. Bread crumbs, 
corn meal and flour or cracker crumbs, 
may be used for the coating. 4% cup 
cornmeal and 24 cup flour mixed to- 
gether make a better coating than all 







cornmeal, which is apt to be dry and 
hard. If using egg and crumb covering, 
roll pieces of chicken first in crumb, 
then beaten egg diluted with 1 table- 
spoon milk or water and in crumbs 
again. At least 3 inches of deep fat 
are needed for frying because of the 
thicker coat. 


For the flour or flour and cornmeal, 
put enough fat into a heavy skillet to 
make about 1% to % inch layer (do 
not crowd). Any good fat may be used. 
Cook chicken in hot fat until golden 
brown, 12 to 15 minutes; turn pieces 
occasionally so they will brown evenly; 
then place the pieces in a shallow bak- 
ing pan and spoon over them a mixture 
of % cup melted butter or fryings 
from the chicken and 144 cup broth or 
milk. Bake in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) until chicken is tender, about 25 to 
30 minutes. If the pieces appear dry, 
give them another treatment with the 
butter mixture. 


The same oven-finishing may be 
given to broiled chicken, especially 
convenient if the party is large. Keep- 
ing fried or broiled chicken hot until 
serving time is always a problem, &S- 
pecially with gas or electric stoves, and 
this seems to do the trick. 


GRAVY 


For a non-greasy gravy, pour out 
all the frying fat, then measure into 
the skillet 2 tablespoons fat for each 
11% cups gravy desired, being sure to 
return the browned crumbs. Measure 
into the skillet two tablespoons flour 
for each two tablespoons fat. Cook over 
low heat, stir until fat and flour are 
blended and frothy; add 1% cups cold 
chicken stock or milk or combination 
of these all at once. Cook, stirring con- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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No. 2087. The jacket-dress duet 
makes its appearance in the newest 
sleeveless version with plenty of deft 
detail and a waist-hugging jacket! 
Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 61%, yards 35-inch. 


No. 2976. This youthful frock looks 
well in cotton or print. It’s easily made, 
a cinch to wash and iron! Sizes 10-20; 
36-40. Size 16, 4% yards, 35-or 39-inch. 


No. 3529. Graceful seven-gore skirt 
combines with the cape sleeves to adorn 
this otherwise simple and flattering 
dress. Sizes 16-20; 36-44. Size 17, 4% 
yards 39-inch. 


- 











No. 2096. A charming dress that’s 


._ different—thanks to the twin box-pleats 


that fall from the novel arrow tabs. 
Panties included. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3. 
Size 2, dress and panties, 24% yards 
35-inch; 4 yard 27-inch contrast. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Spring Fashion Book 
which has pattern designs for all ages, 
all sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


Te 
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Imagination Helps! 

Y house plants this past winter 

were grown chiefly from slips given 
me by friends—5 varieties of begonia, 
Some sultanas (or impatiens),, a gera- 
nium, a coral cactus, 2 thick-leaved 
succulents whose name I still do not 
know. My beautiful hybrid cyclamen is 
Strictly a greenhouse product. I hope 
Ill be able to bring it into flower again. 

The tall-growing begonias soon be- 
gan to look like a forest, so I clipped 
off the tips and have used them in ar- 
rangements. All winter I have had 
these little branches of attractive 
leaves and rather inconspicuous flowers 
to use in a low shallow bow], with glass 
birds wading in the water, or to use as 
a “foundation” in a vase with leafless 
forsythia which had been brought in 
and forced into bloom. 

From Mrs. Alma: L. Gale comes this 
Suggestion as to how she lends interest 
to her wintertime table. She bought an 
inexpensive 12-inch-in-diameter mirror 
on which she places any green or grow- 
ing thing, or any object of interest, 
Such as sea shells with pink interiors 





reflecting to good effect. She some- 
times uses crisp spinach, avocado pear 
and a couple of lemons, all of which 
offer contrast and interesting forms. 


Just recently I was delegated to dec- 
orate tables for a spaghetti supper 
given by a church group. They wanted 
something Italian in spirit. It being 
midwinter, with traditional flowers and 
fruits of Italy at a low ebb, I was 


‘stumped and appealed to a friend for 


an idea. As usual, her fertile imagina- 
tion responded with what turned out 
to be an inspiration. She suggested 
making a “Della Robbia’ down the 
center of each table. 


I found crepe paper of the proper 
shade of madonna blue, made a strip 
about 8 inches by 6 feet for back- 
ground, ruffling the edges a bit. I got 
small branches of the most laurel-look- 
ing leaves I could find, on my shrub- 
bery and the neighbors’, and made a 
trailing “‘vine’’ down the center of the 
crepe paper. Then at irregular inter- 
vals, on either side of the “vine,” we 
arranged, singly or in groups, such 
fruits as the shops had at the time, 
tangerines, small oranges, limes, toma- 
toes, red apples, bananas, grapes, even 
tiny yellow and green squashes. It 
didn’t take many pieces of fruit — 
variety in color and shape being a chief 
consideration, and most of the fruit was 
used afterwards! 
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Oneida County Cook Wins 
New York State Grange Contest 







Mrs. Stuart Germond (left) of Marcy, New York, receives 
congratulations as the winner of Ist prize in a contest 
sponsored by the New York State Grange. Mrs. Germond 
is another prize-winning cook who prefers Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. ‘“There’s just no substitute for the best,’’ she says. 
“T wouldn’t risk using any yeast but Fleischmann’s, because 
I know Fleischmann’s is always good and lively and gives 
me best results every single time. It’s the one yeast I’ve 
used for years—and it’s never let me down.” 

Try it yourself. See why the country’s prize-winning 
cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast to all others. 








THIS GORGEOUS CRETONNE 


DELICIOUS, FLUFFY | |KNITTING BAG 


SPECIAL ¥ S400 
INTRODUCTORY oN L tt 
SAMPLE 


Raise money for your Church Group 
or organization! Make full or spare- 
time profits for yourself. Here’s 
the perfect item . . . the most 
practical Knitting Bag ever made. 
Gorgeous _ floral pattern looks like 
expensive tapestry. Big, stay-closed safety 
= catch. Take orders at $1.59 each. Easily worth 
twice as much. 

Send only $1.00 for your sample Bag—we will include 
FREE CATALOG containing many other quality prod- 
ucts with year-round demand. We are reliable—backed 
by 50 years reputation. 


GEORGE A. PARKER COMPANY 
Dept. 3-B—2733 No. 12th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 







@No need to risk costly in- 
gredients...no need to dis- 
appoint your family in the 
treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of de- 
licious homemade muffins 
that are light as a feather 
every time... 













Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Batter 
rises in your mixing bow! 
... then again in your oven. 


DS 


BAKING 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


“Goodbye to 
COFFEE NERVES" 


‘Since switching to & 
POSTUM I no longer 
suffer irritability and 
fatigue due to nervous- 
ness—and life’s so 
much pleasanter!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: §& 
Bothcoffeeand teacon- £ 
tain caffein—a drug— 
a nerve stimulant. So, § 

while many people can /s332RRSR es 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect— 
others suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleepless nights. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein—nothing that can possibly cause 
nervousness, indigestion, sleeplessness. 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink it exclusively for 
30 days—judge by results! ... INSTANT 
POSTUM-—-A Vigorous Drink made from 
Healthful Wheat and Bran, A Product of 
General l’oods, 



















7 PEA SY 
FREE—BIG 1950 CATALOG 


Large 17x10 samples make selec- 
tion easy. Compl. instructions for 
measuring. Beautiful colors, smart 
new patterns. Save % — whole- 
sale prices. We pay postage. 
Write now. Supply limited. 
PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Department 76, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“NERVES STILL 
STEADY AT 60° 


Switching to Grain Drink 
can Help Young and Old 


“T thought my 
~shaky nerves 
were due to get- 
ting older. But 
my doctor 
blamed the caf- 

“fein in coffee 

- and suggested 
a switch to 
POSTUM. Now 
my nervous- sg 
ness is com- 
pletely gone and I sleep and feel 
so much better!” 






Are “coffee nerves” making you un- 
comfortable? ... Jittery by day?... 
Sleepless at night?... Many people 
—young and old alike—have found 
the answer in switching from coffee 
and tea to POSTUM. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug—a nerve 
stimulant! So while many people 
ean drink coffee or tea without ill- 
effect, others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other 
drug — nothing that can possibly 
cause sleeplessness, indigestion, or 
nervousness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days. See if POSTUM 
doesn’t help you, too, to sleep better, 
feel better, enjoy life more! . 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! A Product 
of General Foods. 


NO COST TO YOU! 


Operate a Merchandise 
Club with 10 of Your 


Friends ! 

No 
Investment 
Necessary 


Many Useful Household 
Items to Choose from. 
Thousands of women are now engaged 
in this EASY, PROFITABLE, EXCITING 
club activity. 
Free Sales Kit - - No Obligation! 
For Full Particulars, Write 


GEORGE W. KIRBY CO. 


Dept. NY 82 Kingsley St., Buffalo 8, N.Y. 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


5 doctors prove 
this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
can stop! 

Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
you may break the laxative habit. And establish 
your natural powers of regularity. Kighty-three 
percent of the cases tested did it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then—nothing! 

Hivery day: drink eight glasses of water; set a 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit?. 
Because Carter’s Pills “unblock” the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills contain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the laxative habit ... with Carter’s Pills 
... and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—take Carter’s Pills tems 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore for 38¢ today. 
You'll be grateful the rest of your life. 


LOW COST HEARING DEVICE 


No Tubes, No Batteries, No Unpkesn. Just a simple ear 
plug made of a non-toxic plastic. Many, satisfied users. 
JOHN BEAUDRY 
4337-U-30th Ave. So., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








Too Tired At Day’s End? 


F YOUR kitchen cupboards are too 

low or too high, you’re using up un- 
necessary energy—energy that you 
might prefer to save for other things, 
such as playing outdoors with the 
children, or going to a movie in the 
evening, or working on your favorite 
hobby. That’s the word from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 


University. 
According to Mrs. Esther Crew 
Bratton, assistant professor in the 


college’s home management depart- 
ment, a woman uses up eleven times as 


If you want to conserve your energy, this 

is the right height for a frequently used 

cupboard shelf (46 inches, to be exact), 

says Cornell Home Management Specialist 

Esther Crew Bratton as she reaches for 
some tumblers. 


much energy when she stoops to pull 
a kettle from a bottom shelf as when 
she takes it from a shelf 46 inches 
from the floor. When she stretches up 
to pick a dish from a shelf 6 feet from 
the floor, she is using four times as 
much energy as when she takes one 
from a 46-inch high shelf. 


Mrs. Bratton points out that wasted 
energy is one of the factors in fatigue, 
and is no more justifiable in the home 
than in the shop. “Even with all the 
labor-saving devices now available,” 
says Mrs. Bratton, “many homemakers 
complain of being too tired at the end 
of the day. Work spaces and equipment 
in kitchens still need improvement to 
prevent unnecessary use of energy.” 

Nine healthy young housewives, most 
of them the mothers of small children, 
cooperated with Mrs. Bratton in her 
study of kitchen fatigue, and it is hop- 
ed that the results of the tests may be 
of value to architects and designers of 
household equipment. 


—A.A.— 


DISHWASHING 
STRATEGY 


LEANING up afterwards is often 

the hardest part of meal-getting, 
but this chore can be simplified by em- 
ploying a little before-hand strategy. 


First of all, learn to be as conserva- 
tive as possible in the use of utensils 
and tools used for food preparation. 
Sift flour on wax paper. Use the meas- 
uring cup first for dry ingredients and 
then for liquids. Make a habit of rins- 
ing or soaking utensils and tools as 
soon as the food is removed. Cold water 
is best for rinsing or soaking pans and 
dishes which were used for milk, egg, 
cereal or dough mixtures. 

Strainers are easily cleaned if imme- 
diately scrubbed with a brush under a 
hot water tap, or put to soak at once. 
Dishes which are scraped and rinsed as 
soon as a meal is over are easier to 
wash than when the ordeal is post- 
poned. 

Keep a tray at the side of the range 











THE HEART REMEMBERS 


| By Edith Shaw Butler 


Squirrels are busy { 
And chicadees 

\ Sing a brief song 
From orchard trees; 


And cradle knolls 
| Begin to show 

| Patches of grass 
Above the snow. 


Sun and wind | 
Are working now 
To swell the bud, 
The waiting bough; 





And the heart remembers 
Countless springs 
When, suddenly, 
A bluebird sings | 








to hold cooking spoons, etc., during 
meal preparation. Then they won’t dis- 
appear and also they won’t leave gooey 
little dabs that stick to work surfaces 
and add to dishwashing time. A shal- 
low enameled tray is nice for this pur- 
pose and is easy to wash. 

If you liked broiled chops, ete., but 
hate to clean the broiler, use a rack 
in a large frying pan to set your meat 
on. It’s easier to clean the frying pan 
than the broiler. 

A folded newspaper is a handy, dis- 
posable aid for keeping work surfaces 
clean when doing such jobs as squeez- 
ing oranges, cutting bread, mixing in- 
gredients, cleaning vegetables, paring 
apples, and so on. 


SA ee eee 
KEEP SHAPE IN 
RAG RUGS 


Here is how I wash my crocheted or 
woven rag rugs. They look very nice, 
lie flat, keep their shape. 


I do not put them through with the 
rest of the wash, but wash them sepa- 
rately in rich suds and warm water. 
Rinse until all soap is removed and 
water is clear. Then dip each one into 
a light starch solution, wringing out as 
much of the water as possible. I never 
hang my rugs on the clothes line but 
instead lay them out flat on a news- 
paper and pat into shape. The starch 
gives them body, making it easier for 
them to stay flat.—B. C. 


— A.A. — 


TO IMPROVISE A 
RING MOLD 


If you need a ring mold and you do 
not have one, you can improvise one in 
a hurry if you fill a glass fruit jar 
with chopped ice, and place it in the 
center of a bowl. Pour the mixture to 
be molded around the jar and set in 


the refrigerator until it is thoroughly: 


chilled and set. To unmold, remove the 
jar and invert upside down on a large 
plate or platter.—B. C. 


— A.A. — 
EGGS AND CHICKEN 
A-PLENTY 


(Continued from Page 30) 


stantly until thickened. Boil approxi- 
mately 2 or 3 minutes. Add ¥% tea- 
spoon salt and % teaspoon pepper, stir 
in well and add more seasoning if 
needed. Serve gravy very hot. 


MARYLAND CHICKEN 

Coat pieces of chicken with seasoned 
flour as for fried chicken; put pieces 
into beaten egg, diluted with 1 table- 
spoon water for each egg, then dip into 
soft crumbs. Place in well-greased pan, 
preferably one layer deep; bake 1 to 
1% hours in a moderate oven 350° F.), 
basting frequently with a mixture of 
half water. Serve with a hot cream 
sauce to which chopped parsley is ad- 
ded just before serving. 


» 
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Safe, sure high-speed spraying with 
the Yellow Devil Sprayer is describ- 
ed in a free booklet offered by 
ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURING 
CO., Dept. 113, 1360 West 9th St., 
Cleveland 13, ©. Non-corroding, 
non-clogging features are incorpor- 
ated in all Yellow Devils, from the 
4-row job for small acreage up to 
the big. 10-row sprayer. 


Interested in Garden Tractors? The 
most complete list of manufacturers 
of power garden equipment ever 
presented American Agriculturist 
readers is on page 24 of the March 
18 A.A. You can go through the list 
and write for booklets and prices 
on any of the better-known makes. 
Tell ’°em you saw the tractor story 
in your A.A. 


You'll get a free booklet describing 
the McCormick cultivators for your 
tractor and your crops by dropping 
a line to INTERNATIONAL HARVEST- 
ER CO., P. O. Box 7333, Dept. AA, 
Chicago 80, Ill. The easiest way to 
“window shop” at home is to fill 
out the coupon in their ad on the 
back page of this issue. 


The RALSTON PURINA COM- 
PANY is building new facilities to 
speed their livestock and poultry 
feeds and sanitation products to 
farmers. A new plant at Blooming- 
ton, Ill., will be placed in operation 
late this month and construction 
starts soon on a million dollar feed 
mill at Macon, Georgia. 


Field tested varieties of Funk G Hy- 
brid corn for both husking and sil- 
age are described in a new colorful 
booklet prepared by A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, INC. It’s yours free by writing 
or dropping a card to Hoffman at 
Box 403, Landisville, Lancaster 
County, Penna. Or you can use their 
handy coupon on page 6 of the 
March 18 American Agriculturist. 


A new, free cow book, ‘‘The Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” is 
available to American Agriculturist 
readers. It’s written by a leading 
dairy authority and offered to you 
by the makers of Lanolin loaded 
Bag Balm, DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
CO., INC., Lyndonville 50, Vermont. 


Irrigation methods, problems and 
costs are all covered in a new book- 
let, “Pipelines For Profit,” put out 
by the ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA. It answers questions 
about portable sprinkler irrigation 
systems; what equipment is needed; 
how to install it; how much if costs; 
and tells about sources of water. 
Write Aluminum Co., 2186C Gulf 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





A new 16-page manual, “How to make 
money from farm woodlands,” is now | 
available free on request. It includes 
factual information—such as timber- 
marketing tips, estimating tebles, and 
suggestions on the best methods of 
harvesting a timber crop—of value to 
any owner of wooded farmlands. Write 
to McCULLOCH MOTORS CORP., Los 
Angeles 45, Cal., for your free cepy of 
Bulletin No. 493, 











‘s Fah eae ae , Nery Capt ty Pi Bonet oy a 
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Eutertatutug 


at Dessert 


By RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


ESSERT entertaining has be- 

come very popular for several 

good reasons. 

food has to be prepared, and 
it is served at a time which doesn’t 
interfere in any way with the regular 
routine of the household—usually from 
one to two o’clock in the afternoon, or 
seven to eight in the evening. 


Another strong point 
dessert entertaining for an afternoon 
party, whether followed by bridge, 
knitting, or just chatting, is that the 
guests and the hostess have just as 
good an appetite that evening for sup- 
per as their families have! The result 
is that the family gets a meal which 
is “tops”. instead of .the sketchy one 
that often follows an afternoon party 
with late refreshments. 


If you are entertaining a small group, 
they may all sit at one table, but if 
many people are being entertained, 
food is best served from a buffet table. 
In either case, arrange an attractive 
centerpiece. This may be of flowers, 
fruit, vegetables, or interesting figur- 
ines. It will depend upon the time of 
year, what one has to use, and indi- 
vidual ideas regarding centerpieces. 


Dessert may be eaten while standing 
about the room chatting, and it should 
be something easy to eat that way. But 
if you think the guests would enjoy 
the party more if seated, they may take 
the food to card tables which are set 
up with matching lunch cloths-and nap- 
kins. Filled water glasses and silver 
are needed. 


Among the desserts good for some 
parties are shortcakes—strawberry or 
peach (fresh or frozen)—with lots of 
the fruit and whipped cream. With this, 
all else needed is salted nuts and a 
beverage, hot or iced, depending on 
the day. : 


Another delicious dessert is a favor- 
ite homemade frozen dessert with angel 
food cake. Cream puff or eclair cases 
are always good served filled with 


Not too much. 


in favor of 


vanilla 
the top. 


Here is a recipe for an unusual des- 
sert, and all one needs to serve with 
it is coffee: 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE CAKE 


Yo cup butter 
Yo cup sugar % 
4 eggs, separated 
! cup sifted flour 
| teaspoon baking powder 1 
Vz teaspoon salt 


ice-cream and chocolate over 


a 


tablespoons milk 
cup sugar 

cup chopped nuts 
cup whipping cream 
No. 2 can crushed 
pineapple 


Cream butter and 14% cup sugar thor- 
oughly, add egg yolks one at a time, 
beating until very light. Add sifted 
flour, baking powder, and salt alter- 
nately with milk, mixing just to blend. 
Pour into two layer cake tins, well 
oiled. Beat egg whites and % cup sugar 
to make a meringue, spread over cake 
in both tins, sprinkle with nuts. Bake 
30 minutes in a moderate oven (350° 
F.). Cool, remove from tins, put one 
layer on large serving plate. One half 
hour before serving spread bottom 
layer with whipped cream, mixed with 
thoroughly drained pineapple (or other 
fruit). Top with outer layer, chill. Cut 
at the table. Serves 10. 


DATE DESSERT 


cut up 
cut up 


{ pound dates, 
{ cup walnuts, 3 tablespoons flour 
2 eggs { teaspoon baking powder 


Beat eggs thoroughly with the sugar. 
Add flour and baking powder sifted 
together, then dates and nuts which 
have been dredged with flour. Pour into 
well-oiled 8-inch tin and bake at 350°F. 
about 30 minutes. While hot, pour over 
1 cup thin cream. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. Cut in squares or ob- 
longs for serving. Serves 4. 


CHOCOLATE MINT ICE CREAM~ PUFFS 


Y4 cup butter 

‘2 cup boiling water 

', cup sifted all-purpose 
flour { quart mint ice cream 
teaspoon salt Hot fudge sauce 


Add butter to boiling water; heat 
until butter melts. Sift together flour, 
salt, sugar and cocoa; add to butter 
mixture, all at once, stirring thor- 
oughly. Cook, stirring, until mixture 


Yo cup sugar 


| tablespoon sugar 
| tablespoon cocoa 
2 eggs, unbeaten 


a 





33 
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Ton oto oy airy Counci 


Chocolate Mint Ice Cream Puffs are excellent for a dessert party—fill cream puff 
shells with mint ice cream and pass a dish of hot fudge sauce. 


leaves sides of pan. Remove and cool a 
minute. Add unbeaten eggs, one at a 
time, beating until smooth after each 
addition. Drop by heaping tablespoon- 
fuls on greased baking sheet, 2 inches 
apart, shaping with wet spoon into 
rounds. Bake in hot oven, 450°F., 10 
minutes; reduce heat to 350°F., and 
bake 25 minutes longer until lightly 
browned. Cool and cut off tops. Fill 
with peppermint ice cream and top 
with hot fudge sauce. Makes 6 medium 
puffs. 


Another delicious dessert is: 


CHOCOLATE UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 


{ cup flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
'4, teaspoon salt 
34 cup sugar 3 tablespoons cocoa 
', cup milk 7/4 cup brown sugar 
'y cup nut meats 2, cup white sugar 
1’ cups boiling water 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt, % 
cup sugar and mix with 4% cup milk. 
Add the butter melted with the choco- 
late. Mix the cocoa, brown sugar, % 
cup white sugar and boiling water, and 


pour this mixture on the cake mixture 


2 tablespoons butter 
| square unsweetened 
chocolate 


in pan. Sprinkle nut meats on top. 
Bake 45 minutes in 350°F.. oven. Serves 
8. 
When baked, this mixture is a choco- 
late custard on the bottom of the cake. 
Cut and serve in squares, upsidedown, 
with either whipped cream or ice cream 
for special occasions, although it is 
very good without them. 


SURPRISE DESSERT 


can well-chilled evapor- 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


ated milk Juice of ! lemon 
{ package lemon-flavored Vanilla wafer or graham 
gelatin cracker crumbs I 


Yo cup sugar 

Make gelatin in regular way and 
when ready to set, add sugar, vanilla 
and lemon juice. Fold this mixture into 
the milk whipped till stiff. 

Line a refrigerator tray with vanilla 
wafer or graham cracker crumbs, add 
the mixture and sprinkle a few crumbs 
over the top. Let stand several hours, 
then cut in squares and serve. 

This makes about two quarts and 
tastes a bit like cheese cake, but one 
can’t tell that canned milk is used. It 
is easily made, unusual and very good. 





Delaware County, N. Y., FFA Wins Honors 





The South Kortright, N. Y., Chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America re- 
cently received a Certificate of 
Honorable Mention in the National 
Chapter Contest for the 1948-49 school 
year. To participate in this contest a 
chapter must first be one of the two 
high ranking chapters. selected each 
year in a similar State Chapter Con- 
test. 

Mr. Albert Palm, advisor of the 
South Kortright Dairy Boys, tells that 
the club has placed among the two 
State winners for the past three years 
and has also received honorable men- 


“f 
. 


ke Tae 


tion in the national competition each 
of the three years. 

This contest is based upon all of the 
activities of a chapter for a complete 
year. A chapter must submit a pro- 
gram of work at the beginning of the 
year and a summary of its accomplish- 
ments at the end of the year. These 
activities are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: supervised farming, con- 
duct of meetings, cooperative activi- 
ties, leadership, earnings and savings, 
scholarship, community service, and 
recreation. 

In the above. picture Mr. R. C. S. 


Sutliff, Chief of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Bureau, State Education De- 
partment, at Albany, New York, is pre- 
senting the certificate to president 
Herbert Hait at the annual Father and 
Son Banquet held last year. 


— A.A. — 


BUSY DAYS PLANNED 
FOR FARM AND HOME 
WEEK 

Visitors at Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, March 20 
through March 24 will find something 
arranged for them every hour of each 
of the five days from 9 a.m. until 5 
p.m. The program of lectures, demon- 
strations, motion pictures and exhibits 
is so varied and complete that during 
some hours visitors will find ‘a choice 


of from 25 to 30 topics arranged for 
their attention. Many topics will be re- 
peated at different times during the 
program. 

Among prominent speakers sched- 
uled to appear in Bailey Hall during 
afternoon sessions are: Allan Kline, . 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Tuesday; and Alvin 
C. Eurich, president of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Wednesday. 


BIG SQUARE DANCE 

The Ag-Domecon Council, which is a 
student coordinating body for the New 
York State College of Agriculture and 
the .New York State College of Home 
Economics, is sponsoring a round and 


Square dance at Barton Hall, Thursday 


night, March 23. Music will be furn- 
ished by the well-known Woodhull Boys. 











American Agriculturist4-A Award Plans Changed 


OR SEVERAL years American Ag- 

riculturist Achievement Awards 
have been given to outstanding mem- 
bers of several youth organizations, 
presentations being made at the annual 
session of the New York State Grange. 
This year some changes in the plan are 
being inaugurated. 

The awards for 4-H Club members 
(one boy and one girl) will be made 
at the 4-H Club Congress at the New 
York State College of Agriculture in 
June. Because the awards will be given 
earlier, County 4-H club agents should 
send applications to American Agricul- 
turist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, 
N. Y. not later than May 15. : 

The awards for two Future Farmers 


of America will be made at the FFA 
State Convention at Waverly in May. 

The awards to two young Grangers 
will be made at the annual session of 
the New York State Grange next fall. 
Whereas, in the past, these awards 
have been made to members of the Ju- 
venile Grange, they will be given this 
year to one young man and one young 
woman under 21 years of age who are 
Subordinate Grange members. Any 
young Granger is eligible whose 21st 
birthday does not occur before Janu- 
ary ly cLOod, 

It is probable that one other youth 
organization will be included, and an- 
nouncement of the details will be made 
when they are completed. 


(190) 34. 





WINNERS 1n°49 











American Agriculturist Foundation Honors 534 High School 
Students in Vocational Agriculture and Homemaking 











HIS IS a story of .youthful 
ambition, hard work, capa- 
bility, skill, good manage- 
ment, and leadership on the 

part of 534 high school stu- 
dents in vocational agriculture and 
homemaking who, in the eyes of their 
teachers and principals, demonstrated 
special merit in their schools for the 
year 1948-49. All of them were recipi- 
ents of American Agriculturist Found- 
ation Achievement awards for 1949. All 
of them can point to accomplishments 
which make a firm foundation for their 
future, and all have evidenced leader- 
ship that demonstrates ability to get 
along with others and to take on re- 
sponsibilities beyond ordinary class- 
room demands. 


Take Sam Krause of Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, who was graduated last 
June from New Brunswick, N. J., High 
School. Not counting his 1949 crop 
from 17 acres of wheat and 7% acres 
of corn, Sam has earned more than 
$1,400 raising grain for poultry and 
buying eggs at wholesale to candle, 
pack in cartons, and sell at retail on 
his way to and from school. From his 
ewn work and earnings he has bought 
a good used tractor: and a half dozen 
field implements, and has an equity in 
a combine. He participated in F.F.A. 
activities all through school and was 
president of his chapter his senior year. 

Of James A. Woods of Mercer, Penn- 





Joyce Durfee (left), who won the award 
at the Cherry Creek, N. Y., Branch of the 
Pine Valley Central School, can paint, 
hang paper, remodel bedroom furniture. 


‘She plans a career in interior decorating. 


Housecleaning, preparing family meals, 
baby-sitting, altering her own clothes and 
remodelling closets are just a few of the 
outside-school activities of Rita Ann Briggs 
(right) of Whitehall, N. Y. High School. 


sylvania, Joint Consolidated School, his 
instructor, John D. McFate, said, “Jim 
is a leader the boys respect and like to 
follow. Because his father works on the 
railroad, much of the responsibility of 
their 256 acre farm falls on Jim’s 
shoulders, but he finds time to star on 
the F.F.A. basketball team and was 
vice president of the chapter and on 
many committees. He takes an active 
part in church and Sabbath school 
work, and was on the Pennsylvania 
livestock judging team at Chicago in 
1948.” Jim owns a purebred Berkshire 
gilt and six head of purebred Angus 
cattle, and grows some corn and bar- 
ley. Upon graduating last spring he 


went to work in partnership with his 


dad. : 

Betty Lou Sayward, winner of the 
homemaking award at the Willsboro, 
New York, Central School, considered 
homemaking her major ‘subject — the 
one which she says “will be the most 
beneficial to my future life.” She looks 
upon cooking and better nutrition as 
a hobby instead of a chore, and she 
makes many of her own clothes. Betty 
Lou, a capable student and a tactful 








leader, has done outstanding work in 
the Future Homemakers chapter, serv- 
ing as secretary and vice president. 
Mrs. Freda Finnigan, teacher of 
homemaking at the Weare, New Hamp- 
shire, High School, said of award- 
winner Jane Fisk: ‘She is always will- 
ing to do more than her share and is 
often selected to lead groups. She has 
the respect of her classmates, and at 
home cooks, cans, and sews, in. addi- 
tion to helping her father often with 





Miss Beatrice E. Neudeck (left) was grad- 
uated from West Valley, N. Y. Central 
School last June. She is. one of the few stu- 
dents to win the award twice. After col- 
lege she wants to teach home economics. 


One of the few sophomores to win an 
award was Frances Schuck (right) of the 
Afton, N. Y. Central School. She is active 
in sports, Grange, 4-H, and an officer in 
local and state Future Homemakers of 
America. 


outside work. She is an ideal home- 
making student.” 

The above are examples of just a 
few of the students who received 
American Agriculturist Achievement 
Award certificates and checks for five 
dollars at commencement exercises and 
Father-Son banquets last year. We 
only wish we had space to tell you 


about each and every one of the 534 


winners. There are others with even 
greater accomplishmnts — boys who 
have built up herds or made enough 
money for their own college education, 
and girls who have applied their high 
school homemaking skills to earn 
enough to start them off on careers. 


Among winners was a blind girl ma- 
joring in home economics at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, and a girl who has been totally 
deaf from birth. 

These awards, first offered in 1945, 
go to students in agriculture and home- 
making who do outstanding work, 


Y After two years in the Army, John P. 
Verones returned to Williams High School, 
Stockbridge, Mass., and enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture. An honor student, presi- 
dent of the Junior Class (1949) and a 
member of the student council, John re- 
ceived the American Agriculturist Foun- 
dation award at class night exercises. 














Bridgewater Central School 


make practical application of the 
knowledge gained, do well in other 
school work and activities, and have 
a community record of good citizen- 
ship. One of the most enjoyable tasks 
that the editors of American Agricul- 
turist have is the reading of hundreds 
of letters and reports received from 
award winners and from their agricul- 
tural and homemaking teachers. Many 
teachers speak of the stimulating ef- 
fect of the awards on the students and 
express their pleasure in honoring win- 
ners for their achievements. 

Listed below are the names of all 


1949 winners reported to us. These and 
thousands of other agricultural and 


-homemaking students are being trained 


to assume tomorrow’s responsibilities 
on Northeast farms and homes. 


(Where there are two names from one 
school, the first is the winner in vocation- 
al agriculture; the second, the winner in 
vocational homemaking. In a later issue 
we will publish the ‘names of schools 
where awards were made but names of 
winners have not been reported to us by 
the school.) 

NEW YORK 


Adams Center Central School Gerry McIntosh 
Sylvia Marsh 
Charles Bottum 
Allen George 
Frances Schuck 


Addison Central School 
Afton Central School 


Akron High School Philip Nice 

Alfred-Almond C. S., Almond George Lewis 

Alice Freeman Palmer Central School, 
Windsor Jesse Colwell 


Altmar-Parish Central School Thomas E. Scott 
. Joanne Claflin 
Lois Bulris 
Albert Jobman 
Lodema Matthews 
Carl E. Clark 


Altona Central School 
Andes Central School 


Andover Central School 





At the Campbell, N. Y. Central School, Eva 
May Divens (left) was chosen for the 
award because she was “an all around 
girl, interested in 4-H, athletics, class ac- 
tivities, and assumed many responsibili- 
ties at home.” 


Kenneth Burton Treen (right), graduate of 
Norfolk County Agricultural School, Wai- 
pole, Mass., was an active leader in school 
and operates a 2-acre garden, a small 
orchard, raises broilers and sells his own 
produce. 


Janice Wood 

Betsy Alberry 
Roland Rosier 
David M. Wood, Jr. 
Mildred F. Reid 
William Flint 
Virginia Swift 
Avoca Central School Stanley Saxton 
Bainbridge Central High School Helen Myers 
Bay Shore High School Audrey Eccleston 
Belfast Central School Patricia Smith 
Belleville Central School Virginia Slack 
Bergen High School Ronald Glazier 
Berne-Knox Central School Robert Whipple 
Dorothy L. Pitcher 

Bethlehem Central H. S., Nicholas Vitillo 
Delmar Janet Humphrey 
Bolivar Central School Patricia Ordway White 
Boonville Central School Anne Munn 
Bridgehamton High School Mary Struk 
Joan Kenyon 
Marilyn Judd 
Frederic Corell 
Mary Buzzauco 
Wesley Loomis 


Angola High School 
Antwerp High School 
Arcade Central School 
Argyle Central School 


Arkport Central School 


Brockport Central School 
Brocton Central School 


Camden Central School 
Campbell Central School Eva May Divens 
Canandaigua Academy Robert Purdy 
Canaseraga Central School VWenitha Thompson 
Candor Central School Marion Whitcomb 
Canisteo Central School Burdette Mullen 
Barbara Zeltwanger 
Richard Lind, Jr. 
Irene Kropat 
Cattaraugus Central School Gerald Palmer 
Cazenovia Central School _ Anna Long 
Chenango Forks Central School William Janicki 


Cassadaga Valley C. S., 
Sinclaireville 


Ruth Whitbeck, 
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=DWGte Aowitesy Lox kport Union Sun and Journal. 
Typical of a scene that took place at 
hundreds of high school commencement 
programs last year was this one taken at 
Lockport, N. Y. High School. Miss Candace 
Doelman, left, Homemaking Supervisor, 
awards American Agriculturist Foundation 
certificate and $5 check to Wilma Bayles, 
outstanding senior in vocational home- 


making. 


Cherry Creek Branch School 
Clayton Central School 
Clinton Central School 


Joyce Durfee 
Harriette Amo 
Joe Maxwell 
Elizabeth Morrock 
Clymer Central School Marilyn Turck 
Cohocton Central School Elsie Azzi 
Constableville Central School Charles H. Evans 
Corfu High School George Wells 
Elma Mallory 
Roger F. S.eele 
Clifford C. Karn 
Alton Smith 


Corning High School 
Cuba Central School 
Delaware Academy and C. S. 
Delhi Barbara Aikens 
Delevan Central School Patricia Richards 
Deposit Central School . Margaret Van Akin 
De Ruyter Central Rural School Glenice Cook 
Dundee Central School Mary Cadwell 
Dunkirk High School Rita Korwik 
East Bloomfield Central School Garnot Root 
Edwards Central School Marjorie Brasie 
Elbridge Central School Albert Dauenhauer 
Fleischmanns High School Marion Bryant 
Fonda Public School Virginia DiSpirito 
Fort Ann Central School Bernard Vannier 


Eleanor Tubbs 
Fort Plain High School 


Ordell Stock 
Margaret M. Walrath 
Bran epasele Central School Louise Gunsalus 
Fredonia High School Elizabeth Fuessler 
General Martin C. S., Glenfield John Casey 
Geneseo Central School Harold Stewart 
Genoa Central School Dorothy Mabel York 
George Junior Republic, 
Freeville, N. Y. 
Gilbertsville Central School 


Jeanette Brashear 

Stuart Lobdell 
Patricia R. White 
Girls Vocational High School, 

Buffalo Rosemarie Congilosi 
Goshen Central School Benjamin Coleman 
Granville High School Madeline Fraguali 
Greenville Central School George Durmond 
Ellen Cornell 
Ray Gillis 
Harold Hall 
Richard Sawyer 
Paul Schermerhorn 
Robert Wiltse 
Mary Simmons 
Dorothea Baker 
Quentin Taylor 
Murray Valentine 
Esther Crandall 
Hartford Central School Robert L. McClenning 
Holland Central School Lloyd Mest 
Elaine Kirsch 
Holley High School Herbert Seidel 
; Anne Davis 
Dale G. Stoker 
Ernest Pestle 
George F. Burmeister 
Gerald Crane 
Barbara Ferguson 
Hudson Falls High School Bernard Lukaszewicz 
Julia Wood 
Henry H. White, Jr. 
Rita Quadrini 
Dale Button 
Eva Foster 
Marion Clapper 
Martha Pasco 
Joyce Green 
Alice Steffen 


Greenwich Central School 
Groton Central School 
Hamilton Central School 
Hammond Central School 
Hannibal High School 


Hancock Central School 
Harpursville Central School 
Harrisville Central School 


Homer Central School 
Honeoye Central School 
Honeoye Falls 
Horseheads Union School 


Jamesville High School 
Jasper Central School 


Jefferson Central School 
Johnsburg C. S., North Creek 
Johnson City High School 
Kendall Central School 











Kenneth Eugene Ecker (left), South Day- 
ton Branch of the Pine Valley, N. Y-, 
Central School, was especially pleased 
that he won the award as his brother, 
Allen Robert, won it in 1948. He is active 
in sports and in the F.F.A. 

At the Canistee, N. Y. Central School, Bur- 
dette Mullen (right) was chesen fer the 
award as an “all-around balanced, re!i- 
able individual with accomplishments i# 
many activities,” 
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i n High School Paul Boice 
King ueville Central School Shirley Greenwood 
Lansing Central School, 

Ludlowville 
Leavenworth ExSs Wolcott 
Letchworth C. S., Castile 
Livonia Central School 


Celeste Christopher 
Leon Rasbeck 
Stephen Balmas 
Joseph Tuchrello 
Barbara Van Der Meid 
Wilma Bayles 
Beverly Doud 
Norman Bentley 
Myrtie J. Sustie 
Cornelius Boeye 
Virginia DeLue 
Hazel Gobeyn 
Charles Weed 
Orren Roberts 


Lockport Senior High School 
Lowville Academy 
Lyndonville Central School 
Machias High School 
Marion Central School 


Marlborough Central H. Ss: 
Medina High School 


Mexico Academy and C. S. Ruth Gokey 
Middleburgh C. S. Loretta Rivenburgh 
Middlesex Valley C. S., Rushville Mary Feltz 


Andrew Sidoti 
Kathryn Dockum 
Carl Boepple 
Patricia Harrigan 
Theresea Babbie 


Middletown High School 
Mineville High School 
Mohawk Central School 


Mooers Central School 
Moravia Central School X Joyce Talley 
Mount Upton Central School Doris Whitney 
Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls Roslyn Farney 
Naples Central School Charles Bush 
Newark Valley Central School Shirley Sharp 
Newfane Central School Ralph Palmerton 
N. Y¥. S. Inst. of Agr. and Home Economics, 
Cobleskill Charles Charwat 
Emily Indracek 
New York State Agricultural & Technical 
Institute, Delhi Richard J. Delgado 
New York State Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, New York City Anna Scarola 





Selected by the Goshen, N. Y. Central 
School was Benjamin Coleman (left) of 
Monroe, N, Y., for excellence in studies, 
leadership, sports, music, art work and 
many outside agricultural projects. 


For four high school years at the Green- 
ville, N. ¥. Central Rural School, George 
Drummond (right) made “consistent gains 
toward establishing himself in farming.” 
He also received the Empire Farmer Award 
in 1949, 


North Syracuse High School John Root 
Beverly Porter 
Nunda Central School Gerald Thompson 
Mrs. Jeanne Thompson Piper 

Onondaga C. S., Nedrow Joan McLusky 
Ontario High School Thelma Harris 
Orchard Park Central School Alice Lickfeld 
Owego Free Academy Willard Rought 
Irene Welch 
Donald Williams 
Lora Cady 
Martha Johnson 
George Spencer 
Richard Patrick 
Eleanor Boudrieau 
Gary M. Adams 

i Lucy Day 
Philip Schuyler H. S., Albany Evelyn Wertman 
Pine Plains Central School Gladys Wendover 
Pine Valley C. S., So. Dayton Kenneth Ecker 


Delores Everhart 
Poland Central School Charles Covey 
Port Byron Central School Dorothy Faatz 
Pulaski Academy and C. S. 


Carl Price 
Phyllis B. Hilton 
Red Creek Central School Robert R. Hulse 
Red Hook Central School Richard Schrader 
Richfield Springs C. S. Richard Wright 
Richmondville Central School Mary Bader 
Roeliff-Jansen C. S., Hillsdale Robert Prata 
Romulus Central School Margaret Trout 
Royalton-Hartland Cas. Charles Myers 
Middleport Dorothy Phillips 
Rush-Henrietta Central School, 
7 us Andrew Kubrich 
Salem Central School Rea Sheldon 
Sauquoit Valley C. S., Sauquoit Rob’t. Potter 
Savona Central School Elva Campbell 
Schoharie Central School 


I Warren Wilsey 
Scio Central School Glenn Nickerson 


Jennie J. Whitney 


Oxford Academy and C. S. 


Panama Central School 
Penn Yan High School 
Perry High School 
Peru Central School 
Phelps Central School 


Scottsville High School Jane Pratt 
Sea Cliff Public High School Anne Arata 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter School, 

Gorham Beth Meyer 


Sherburne Central School Clayton Day 
Marjorie Beckwith 
Sherman Central High School Martin Maltbie 
Skaneateles High School Bill Hughes 
Smithtown Branch H. S. Dorothy Johnsen 
South Byron High School 
South Kortright Central School Herbert Hait 
Jeanette LaLonde 

South New Berlin Central School Maysie Wells 
South Otselic C. S. Margaret Cruickshank 
Spencer Central School Fred J. Annis 
Hazel Coddington 
John Przybycien 
Marilyn Ring 
Stockbridge Valley Central Rural High School, 
_ Munnsville _ Yvonne Geisler 
Tioga Central School David McNeil. 
Troupsburg Central School ’ Clair Lew's 
Waneta Ro Dee 
Edith Welch 
Stanley Edinger 
Paul Van Epps 
Cart Pearce 
Joan, Leonard 
Jack ‘Vandervort 
Dale S. Fisher 
Beatrice Grotevant 
Joan Sellers 
Vincent Janiak 
Bianche Ibbetson 


Spencerport High School 


Trumansburg Central School 
Tully ‘Central School 
Union Academy of Belleville 
nion Springs Central School 
an Etten Central School 
Vestal Central School 
Virgil C. S., Cortland 
Walton High School 
Walworth High School 
Warwick High School 


Richard Mills 






WashingtonvilleCentral School Gaylord Hall 
Barbara Richmond 
Herman Sigrist 
Charles Daley 
Jane Lanning 
Frederick Paul 


Thomaston High School Virginia Caregnato 
Tourtellotte Memorial High School, 

N. Grosvenordale Jane Lafontaine 
Washington High School, 
Washington Depot 

Woodstock Academy 


MAINE 


Bucksport High School 
Community H. S., Fort Kent 
Hartland Academy 
Corinna Union Academy Wendell Eastman 
Lawrence H. S., Fairfield Merlon E. Wiggin 
Livermore Falls High School Dwight Lamb, Jr. 
Monmouth Academy W. Arthur Hathaway 
Alice Damren 
Sherman H. §$., Sherman Mills Linwood Merry 
Windham H. S., Windham Center Ora Haskell 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam High School 


Waterloo Union School 
Waterville Central School 
Watkins Glen High School 
Waverly Senior High School 
Wayland Central School Katheryn Emo 
Webster Central School Henry Kujawa 
West Canada Valley Central School, 
Middleville Francis Butler 
West Leyden C. R. S. Paul Mondrick 
Jean Rauscher 
Westmoreland Central School Donald Frank 
West Seneca C. S. Buffalo Jeanette Stoddart 
WestValley Central School Leo Kowalski 
Beatrice E. Neudeck 
West Winfield Central School Ellen Kilty 
Whitehall High School Rita Briggs 
Williamson Central School Richard Zonneville 
Willsboro Central School Betty Lou Sayward 
Worcester Central School John Twomey 
York C. S., Retsof Howard Crandall 


CONNECTICUT 


Bacon Academy, Colchester 
Bloomfield High School 


Lois Collister 
Betty Anne hite 


Richard Burrill 
Elmer E. Jalbot 
Ivan Estes 


Eugene McLean 
Shirley Larson 
Allyn W. Coombs 
Lillian Joy 

Gloria Smith 


Arms Academy, 
Shelburne Falls 
Belchertewn High School 
Bristol Co. Agricultural School, 

Segreganset 
Dighton High School 
Lawrence H. S., Falmouth 
New Salem Academy 


Jean Lesnewsky 
Dorothy Rinaldi 


Housatonic Valley Regional High School, 
Burton Leffingwell 
Barbara E. Harding 
Robert Brayfield 
James Caldwell 
Viola Page 


Ernest Veader 
Hilda Nunes 
Julia Corey 

Dayle Hamilton 
Grace Stratford 


Falls Village 


Lewis H. S., Southington 
New Milford High School 


ne pole is just one of the more than 
1,500,000 the Bell System has put in along 


rural highways during the last four years. 


¢ Poles, of course, are only a part of the big all the time. 


job of providing more and better telephone 
service in our rural areas. It takes a lot 
of everything—men, materials, tools and 
equipment, and money. But most of all it 
takes a lot of knowing how. 


e Since 1945 we’ve added more than 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Norfolk Co. Agricultural School, 

Walpole Kenneth B. Treen 
North H. S., Worcester Carl J. Gustafson, Jr. 
Sanderson Academy, Ashfield Wallace Lilly 
Spaulding Memorial School, 

Townsend Gloria L. Arsenault 
Westfield Academy and C. S. Robert Boisseau 
West Springfield High School Gordon E. Meron 
William H. S., Stockbridge John P. Verones 
Williamstown High School Robert C. Hall 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Antrim High School 
Appleton Academy, 
New Ipswich 
Ashland High School 
Belmont High School 
Farmington High School 
Goffstown High School 
Hancock High School Barbara E. Fairfield. 
Holden School, Charlestown Marion Hill 
Hopkinton H. S., Contoocook Geraldine Smith 
Lebanon High School ‘Lucille Maville 
Lisbon High School Marcia Perham 
Newmarket High School Agnes Blanchette 
Orford High School Joy Miller 
Pittsfield High School Beatrice Wood 
Tilton-Northfield H. S., Tilton Russell Vittum 
Barbara Patterson 
Vilas H. S., Alstead Elizabeth J. Benware 
Walpole High School Richard Laurence 
(Continued on Page 39) 


Leona Allison 


Patricia Nutting 
Shirley Heath 
Elizabeth Torrey 
Geraldine Beard 
Roberta J. Dillon 


1,300,000 rural telephones —they’re going 
in right along at the rate of 1000 each 
working day. Service, too, is being improved 


¢ Here in the United States a larger pro- 
portion of farmers have telephones than 
in any other country in the world. We're 
working to increase that lead every day. 
And every day we make good use of our 
telephone experience — 74 years of it. 
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The Craigstone 
Meteorite 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 





FOREWORD 


In this amusing and touching story, a 
young and poverty-stricken professor tries 
to buy a fallen meteorite from Farmer 
Bent, who sets a high price on his ‘‘star’’ 
‘from out the sky in the hope of getting 
enough money to pay off the mortgage on 
his farm. The story is in two parts and 
will be concluded in our next issue. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Yes, my dear, it looks very pretty 
in the catalogue, ‘Alphaeus Franklin 
Craigstone, Professor of Natural His- 
tory (Botany), Astronomy, ahd Cur- 
ator of the Herbarium.’ If the salary 
were made to fit, it would look prettier 
tome,” 

“Beggars can’t be choosers, Alph- 
aeus,” said the professor’s cheery little 
wife, with an anxious wrinkle just ap- 
pearing at the top of her nose. 

“Beggars! My dear, when did we 
ever get that title? If the editor of the 
‘Southwestern Biologist’ had paid me 
anything for that article on the ‘Cam- 
peloma subsolidum,’ which was copiec 
in the foremost European scientific 
journals, we should not be so pinched 
for money as we are now.” : 

“I suppose that is true, dear. It’s a 
shame that the results of that dis- 
covery should be stolen from you. But 
I have great faith in your work. I know 
what you can do, and I will say so to 
the whole world.” 

The professor’s sturdy little wife 
went~-over to her husband’s side, and 
laid her cheek against his own. Then 
the professor of natural history kissed 
his young wife, and she went back to 
her work by the window while he re- 
sumed his writing. 

Professor Craigstone was a young 
man, only two years out of college, 
with an enthusiasm rare even in a pro- 
fession which owns many enthusiasts. 
He was already quoted as authority on 
fresh-water bivalves, thirteen new spe- 
cies having been reported by him. In 
all departments of his work he ex- 
celled, and in all his work he was sad- 
ly cramped for lack of money. 


Wrayburn College was a Western in- 
stitution, with more prospects than stu- 
dents. Its salaries were meagre, and its 
economy necessarily cruel. 

When the professor wanted new 
shelves for his rare specimens of ‘‘Ano- 
donta,” the trustees passed a vote giv- 
ing him leave to put them up—but ap- 
propriated no money for the enterprise; 
there was no money for them to ap- 
propriate. When he appealed for an as- 
sistant to catalogue and arrange his 
large mass ot material for the herb- 
arium, the sum voted was too small 
even to make a show of beginning the 
work. 

His salary was drained every month 
by his living expenses, and he wore the 
same shabby coat to recitation-room, to 
church, and everywhere else. 

His wife pinched and saved at every 
turn, wore the same dress made over, 
and heroically stood between the pro- 
fessor and bold collectors when there 
was no money in the house. 

Her ingenuity and heroism. were 
great. Her faith in her husband was 
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unlimited, and he knew it. With cour- 
age born of it he toiled almost inces- 
santly, turning night into day, and fast 
growing old as he sought this way and 
that to add a dollar or two to his 
wretched income. 

To make things worse, a young 
nephew of the professor—a graceless 
scamp, who had been received into the 
professor’s house and given board and 
lodging—-had borrowed small sums of 
money from time to time of the good- 
hearted professor. Now the youth had 
been expelled from the college for dis- 
graceful conduct, and had departed 
without paying his debt to his uncle. 

The professor’s salary had been 
drawn one month in advance, and was 
already spent. There were bills from 
grocers, stationers, meat men. It seem- 
ed ridiculous that the foremost author- 
ity in the world on the ‘Phenacobius 
mirabilis” should be dunned for flour 
and potatoes. Yet that was the case, 
and affairs were getting desperate. 


The professor scrawled nervously on 


. the margin of a newspaper the amesunt 


of his debts, and found the appalling 
sum of four hundred and fifty dollars. 
It made him sick at heart. He did not 
know how he could ever pay it off. He 
could not ask the college to help him. 
Though he had paid out of his own 
salary more than five hundred dollars 
for rare specimens in natural history, 
he could not: expect the college to re- 
turn that money. 

The college was glad to have the 
specimens, but it was quite willing the 
professor should pay for them and say 


nothing about it. 

Undoubtedly he had been imprudent 
to buy the specimens; but his enthusi- 
asm had captured his judgment, and 
now he was suffering the consequences. 

He sighed as he thought of his wite, 
and wondered how she had ever had the 
courage to marry him. He drew his pen 
through the figures, thus: $450 as if he 
thus cancelled the amount, and strange 
to say, it made him feel better. 

But still, there it was, and which way 
to turn to pay it he could not tell. 

Scientific articles for newspapers do 
not bring large prices. “If I had only 
been a funny paragrapher!” said the 
professor to himself. 

He thought of resigning and getting 
a situation elsewhere; but it was not a 
time of year when teachers are in de- 
mand, and the prospects of getting any 
situation at all were too small to risk 
losing the place he had. No, he could 
not think of any way out of it. 


Even if he wrote for the papers every 
minute he could spare from his duties, 
he could not pay off such a sum in less 
than a year; and some of his creditors 
were getting very clamorous for money. 
He could not blame them. It was the 
disgrace of it that hurt the professor. 

In despair, he rose from his table, 
walked across to his wife and said, 
with a tone of comic seriousness which 
was irresistible: 

“Belle, lend me four hundred and 
fifty dollars for a few days, will you? 
I'll pay it back as soon as my book is 
finished, I will, on my honor!” 

The professor’s wife had a touch of 
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humor about her, which, with that of 
her husband, was their salvation when 
matters began to get serious. She 
laughed heartily at the absurdity of his 
demand, and together they spent the 
evening in calmly discussing the four 
hundred and fifty; but when they went 
to bed at twelve o’clock, the problem 
was as far from a solution as ever. 


At breakfast next morning the pro- 
fessor looked at the morning paper be- 
tween his sips of coffee—which almost 
choked him as he thought how much 
he owed for it—but he skimmed over 
the telegraphic and local news with a 
far-away look which showed that he 
was still thinking of the four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Suddenly he set his coffee cup down, 
and grasped the paper in both hands 
excitedly. 

“What is it?” asked his wife. 

“Meteor!” said the professor. “Just 
listen to this: ‘Last evening the occu- 
pants of a farm near Coleridge, Brown 
County, were startled by the appear- 
ance of a thunder-bolt, which passed 
out of a clear heaven close by one of 
the outhouses of the farm and, with a 
deafening report, buried itself some- 
where in an adjoining field. It has not 
yet been discovered. 


““Those who saw it say it was a 
mass of solid matter, white-hot, and 
radiant. Parties are scouring the field 
to find the strange visitor from another 
world.’ 

“Where is my coat?” shouted. the 
professor. “If I run, I can catch the 
down-train to Coleridge.” 

“But, my dear, the down-train for 
Coleridge went an hour ago.” 

“Why, so it did. I had forgotten the 
change of time. But I can get the noon 
train. Belle, I'll run over and see the 
president, and ask him if he won’t au- 
thorize me to get this meteorite for 
the college.” 

All thought of the four hundred and 
fifty dollars gone, nothing but his pro- 
fessional enthusiasm stirring in him, 
the professor rushed over to the presi- 
dent’s house. 

The president was a Scotchman, 
slow and sometimes exasperating; but 
he had a kindly feeling for the enthusi- 
astic young professor, and would have 
pursued a more liberal policy with him 
if the trustees had allowed it. 

The professor hurriedly stated the 
reason for his call. 

“How much money will you want?” 
asked the president. 

“T don’t know. It depends on the 
people who own the farm. It is not 
likely that they will want. much.” 

The president was evidently inter- 
ested, but he was cautious. Finally he 
said, slowly, “I will advance twenty- 
five dollars for the college. You may 
go down to Coleridge and see what you 
can do.” 

“Twenty-five dollars! Why, sir, if it 
is any kind of a meteoric stone, it will 
be worth a hundred times as much.” 

“Well, that may be,” replied the ¢ 
president, as complacently as if me- 
teors were aS common as new-laid 
eggs. “That may be. But I do not feel 
it advisable to advance any more. It is 
a good sum for a farmer to get for the 
stone.”’ 

“I doubt if I can do anything with 
that amount, but. I’ll go and see,” said 
the professor with a sigh. 

The middle of the afternoon found 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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him in Coleridge. He soon discovered 
that the falling of the meteor had ex- 
cited the neighborhood, and he had no 
trouble in finding the farm where the 
stone had fallen. It was only two miles 
out, and he hastily walked the distance. 


As he approached the farm-house he 
saw a crowd of men gathered about 
something in the yard. 

“Ah! they have found it, evidently!” 
said the professor to himself. He was 
running over in his mind the best way 
of getting the meteoric fragment for 
the little money in his possession; but. 
when he crowded in to see the specimen, 
he could hardly suppress his surprise. 


It was an irregular mass of a dull, 
grayish-looking substance. In size it 
was about two feet long and eighteen 
inches thick. It was curiously indented 
with little hollows, as if large drops 
of rain had fallen upon the surface 
while it was in a plastic condition, like 
a dish of boiling hasty-pudding, and it 
had. then solidified, leaving the marks 
of the raindrops as smooth as polished 
wood. 

The whole looked much like a mass 
of iron and stone partly melted and 
run together. But the first glance as- 
sured the professor that the specimen 
was very rare and valuable. He felt 
guilty of breaking the tenth command- 
ment as he looked at it. 


The owrler of the farm was a Mr. 
Bent, well-to-do and shrewd. He was 
relating the story of the falling and 
the finding of the meteor, as the pro- 
fessor came up. 

“Jim and I were just going to bed, 
when we heard a curious noise and I 
went to the door just as she’’—putting 
his foot on the meteor—‘“‘came down. 
It was queer, I tell you. She whizzed 
by like a streak, and there was a sound 
like thunder. The whole place was 
lighted up. I told Jim something had 
dropped out in the lot back of the 
house, and we ran “out and looked 
everywhere for it in the dark, but 
couldn’t find anything. 


“This morning we hunted around for 
two hours, but couldn’t find it. Then 
I gave it up, and I hitched up the team 
to plow. Well, I hadn’t plowed two 
furrows before the plow ran into some- 
thing that just jerked the point off. I 
never knew of a stone there before so 
I called Jim, and we set to work to dig 
down, and sure enough, there was our 
sky-stone a foot and a half deep. 

“Only this end was sticking up, so 
the plow point struck it.. We couldn’t 
budge it alone, and had to hitch the 
team on to get it here.” 

“How much does it weigh?” asked 
one of the bystanders. 

“Tt’s heavier than it looks. There 
ain’t three men here strong eriough to 
lift it, if they all take hold together.” 


Three men tried, and the dull mass 
remained glued to the ground, while 
the rest of the crowd grinned to see 
their efforts. 

Gradually the crowd thinned out, and 
the professor began to hope that he 
would have a chance to buy the speci- 
men quietly. 

“T suppose,” said he, carelessly, “that 
you are willing to sell this stone. I am 
a collector of mineral specimens. I 
heard of this one this morning, and 
came around to look at it. What is it 
worth to you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the 
farmer, with a keen glance. “’Tain’t 
every day a chunk of a star falls into 
a man’s back lot. Where do you live?” 

“At home, mostly,” replied the pro- 
fessor, who thought it best not to ad- 
mit how far he had come to buy the 
“star.” 

Mr. Bent laughed. “Come now, that 
ain't bad. But what will you give for 
the thing ?” 

The professor hesitated. If he offer- 
ed the twenty-five dollars at, once, he 
would have nothing more to give if the 
farmer haggled. Still he thought best, 
on the whole, to offer enough to get the 





specimen at once. 

“T’ll give you twenty-five dollars for 
it,’ he said, boldly. 

“Tt’s worth more’n that.” 


“Twenty-five dollars is worth more 


to you.” 

“But it won’t buy a piece of a star.” 

“*A&A piece of a star!’ But this’—the 
professor paused as he thought of the 
uselessness of trying to show Mr. Bent 
what a meteoric fragment was. 

“Come, better take the twenty-five.” 

“Don’t know about that. Think I'll 
wait for a better offer.” 

The professor nervously walked 
around the specimen. The more he saw 
it, the more anxious he was to get it. 
He thought to himself, ‘The college 
surely will back me up in offering fifty 
dollars for such @ prize. To my know- 
ledge, no such fragment has ever be- 
fore fallen in this country.” 


“Tell you what Til do. I'll give you 
forty dollars for it. What do you say?” 

“Tl think about it.” 

At this moment supper was called. 
Craigstone did not know what to do. 
The visitors had all gone home. The 
good-natured farmer saw his hesita- 
tion. 

“Come on in and have a bite with us, 
and stay all night, and we'll talk the 
thing over,’ said Mr. Bent, who evi- 
dently enjoyed so unusual a subject. “I 
don’t know your name, or where you 
hail from, but that makes no difference. 
Come in.” 

The professor accepted the invitation 
thankfully. At the supper table he told 
the farmer who he was, feeling that it 
would be a breach of hospitality to eat 
at his table on any other terms than 
those of the frankest understanding. 


“You see the college can make use 
of this fragment. It is perfectly useless 
to you on your farm. Not worth any 
more to you than any other boulder.” 

“Do you think forty dollars a fair 
price for it?”’ asked Farmer Bent, look- 
ing at his guest keenly. 

This question much embarrassed the 
professor. He was almost morbidly 
truthful. He knew that the meteor 
would probably sell to scientists for 
two or three thousand dollars. 


“Well, no. Perhaps not. But it is 
worth much more to us than to you. 
And in fact I do not know how much 
itis worth? 

“Would you give fifty dollars for 
Lee? 

Sor AG 

“One hundred dollars?” 

The professor lost his appetite. “One 
hundred dollars! Why, the president 
would think I was crazy,” he said to 
himself. Aloud he said: 

“The college could not afford to give 


that. And let me tell you, Mr. Bent, no. 


one but some college or university will 
ever purchase this meteoric fragment. 
It would be of no use for you to try to 
sell to another farmer. The stone is 
useless to you. Come, I’ll give you fifty 
dollars, and call it a bargain.” 


' Farmer Bent said nothing. He was a 
hard customer to deal with. He rightly 
conjectured that the visitor from hea- 
ven was a windfall of more than or- 
dinary value. He had a mortgage on 
his farm of five hundred dollars, and 
he was not going to let pass this op- 
portunity to raise money on a star, as 
he called it. 

“Well, professor, I won’t give you an 
answer tonight. Stay over with us, and 
Ill tell you in the morning.” 


The professor passed a_ troubled, 
restless night. In the morning he was 
up bright and early, and went over to 
view the stranger from space. The 
more he looked at it, the more he grew 
convinced that it was a rare meteoric 
shell. 

Mr. Bent came from the barnyard 
with the milk, and greeted the profes- 
sor cheerfully. The farmer had talked 
over the matter with his wife. Both 
were shrewd New England people who 
had moved west in early times, and en- 


dured much hardship together. They 
had fixed upon the sum that they 
would sell the specimen for. 

“Well,” said the professor after 
breakfast. “What do you say? Fifty 
dollars and it is a go.” 

“My wife and I have agreed to let 
the stone go at five hundred dollars. 
You can have it for that!” 

The professor groaned. “Five hundred 
dollars! The college would as soon 
think of sending me on an expedition 
to the moon to pick fossilized peanuts. 
They will never give such a sum.” 

“It’s worth it,” said Farmer Bent, 
with the assurance of a veteran me- 
teorologist. 

“I must be going back then. It’s no 
use our talking it over any longer.” 

But the professor suddenly stopped. 
An idea had come to:him that almost 
terrified while -it inspired him. He 
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walked back to the farmer. 

“Will you give me the refusal of the 
stone for five hundred dollars?” 

“Tell you what Tl do. If you will 
give four hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash before I have another offer for at 
it’s yours.” 

“Do you mean that you will sell the 
boulder to the highest bidder ?” 

“Of course. But if you give me the 
four hundred and fifty dollars before 
anybody else, the stone is yours.” 

“All right. It’s a bargain. I must 
hurry to get the train back. 

“Tll hitch up and take you in.” 

So the professor and the farmer 
parted at the station with the under- 
standing that four hundred and fifty 
dollars would buy the meteorite for the 
professor if no one meanwhile offered a 
larger sum. 

(To be continued) 








In remodeling their farm home near Cleve- 
land, Whicnensin, Mr. and Mrs. Ewald Olm 
chose Thermopane, for both double-hung 
and picture windows, to assure clear vision 
even in coldest winter. The large window 
area enables Mrs. Olm to watch all the 

* comings and goings outdoors. 











Don’t let frost shut you in 


Thermopane* insulating glass in your view-framing windows 


puts winter on clear display. 


Under normal humidity condi- 


tions, steam and frost don’t block your vision and make you 


feel shut in. 


Thermopane has a blanket of dry air sealed between its 


two panes. This keeps the roomside surface warmer in winter, 


so moisture isn’t drawn from the air to collect on the glass, 


And—you can work or sit right next to Thermopane windows 


without feeling chilly. 


With Thermopane you save fuel, too, because the insulat- 


ing air space cuts heat loss through glass. And you never have 


to struggle with storm sash. Thermopane stays in all year 


—actually helps keep your rooms cooler in summer. It’s the 


easy way to insulate all the windows in your home. 


- For building economy, Thermopane is made in over 80 


standard sizes, available through 


glass and building supply distrib- 
utors and dealers. For full details, 
write for our Thermopane book. 





FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


Sher. 










Two Panes of Glass 


Blanket of Dry Air 
*® hoe 
Bondermetic 


Seal* 
{Metal-to-Glass) 





MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-QWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2835 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Kernels, 
Screenings 
and Chati 


Ry H. E. BABCOCK 








OW THAT my son Howard has 

sold out his holdings in New 

Mexico, and I have my own New 

York State farms operated by 
young men who give promise of mak- 
ing a go of their jobs, I admit to feel- 
ing a bit footloose. 

For the first time in my life I have 
a chance to take a look at the whole 
country and, ‘on paper” at least, de- 
cide where I think are the best farming 
possibilities. I say ‘fon paper’ because 
I intend to string out as long as pos- 
sible the rather enjoyable process of 
selecting a new place to farm. 


CANADA 

Were I a young man, I would take 
a long look at Canada. Here is a coun- 
try with great possibilities. Its un- 
tapped natural resources are almost 
unbelievable. More important, its pop- 
ulation—except in spots—has not yet 
begun to go soft. When you take the 
combination of great natural resources 
and a thrifty, hard-working people, you 
have exciting possibilities. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

The agricultural resources of this 
country’s great Southwest are not 
generally appreciated. I began to notice 
them in the 1930’s. Had anyone gone 
into the good agricultural sections of 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico then 
and bought land he would have been 
in for a pretty good experience. His 
farming would have paid, and his hold- 
ings would have zoomed upward in 
value. To locate in the Southwest today 
may have advantages, but I am sure 
that if it is a good move now, it would 
have been a better move 12 or 15 years 
ago. 

THE DEEP SOUTH 

In the area east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Virginias the oppor- 
tunities intrigue me. I think it is a 
great undeveloped livestock country. 
but the chief advantage that I see in 
this area is not so much the opportun- 
ity to take in plenty of money as to 
operate cheaply. 

There is a lot of good cheap land in 
this section which can be made suitable 
for livestock. Little housing expense is 
required. There is a reservoir of farm 
help which could be made pretty good 
under constant supervision. More and 


more waste fruit and vegetable pro-- 


ducts are due to become available for 
cattle feed. 

Finally—and’this may amaze you— 
but last night I listened to Senator 
Pepper of Florida campaigning. After 
hearing him tell about federal aid he 
has gotten and is out to get for Florida, 
I couldn’t help thinking that only a 
darned fool would stay up North ane 
pay taxes to build up Florida. It would 
be much cheaper to move down here. 


THE MIDWEST AND NORTHWEST 


The Midwest, its agriculture having : 


reached its zenith, leaves little room 
for pioneering. As for the Northwest, 
it interests me, but I probably never 
shall get to know it as well as I would 
like. 


THE NORTHEAST 

I’ve left our own Northeast to the 
last. You know as much about it as 
I do. It is the section where I have my 
roots. Tl always think of it as my 
home. I find it interesting to farm ‘on 
paper” elsewhere, but the only place 
where I’m sure I'll be content with both 
farming .and living conditions is at 
Sunnygables—in June, that is. 


a 


HE PICTURE above was 


ida. 





WHOLE COTTON SEED 


At Roswell, N. M., on February 20, 
41% cottonseed meal was selling 
bagged at $63 a ton from the cotton- 
seed oil plants. On the same day, whole 
cottonseed was bringing $41 a ton in 
bulk at the gin. 

Back in the early Thirties, on a trip 
to the cotton growing sections: of the 
Southwest, I ran into a similar situa- 
tion, only at that time whole cotton- 
seed was priced at $18 a ton and cot- 
tonseed meal at around $29 a ton. 
These prices did not make sense to me 
then, and they do not make any more 
sense now. 

The processing of cottonseed oil is 
one of the tightest monopolies in the 
United States. For years the leaders of 
this industry have promoted the myth 
that whole cottonseed is not a good 
feed. The charge has even been made 
that the cotton oil interests in the past 
have succeeded in smothering experi- 
mental proof accumulated at certain 
agricultural experiment stations of the 
superior feeding quality of whole cot- 
tonseed. 

Whatever may be the actual facts, 
not enough feeders of livestock realize 
that whole cottonseed can be fed 
straight to all livestock except hogs, in 


taken on the farm of a 
Northeast dairyman who has located in South Flor- 
It shows a two-year-old Brahman bull he is 

using on his poorer dairy cows to get calves he can 
raise for beef. I like this particular picture because it 
brings out the peculiar characteristics of the Brahman 
breed which enable it to do well in a hot climate. Note 
the long drooping ears, the pronounced dewlap and the 
loose wrinkled skin. These, along with sweat glands which 
other breeds of cattle do not possess, constitute the air 
cooling system of the Brahman. Since he is air-cooled, this 
bull will feed comfortably in hot sunshine which drives 
other cattle to seek shade. Note also the pronounced 
hump. This is the Brahman’s reserve tank. Some device 
like this—the hump on the camel, or:the big tails on sheep 
—is usually found on Asiatic animals which have to live 








reasonable quantities either hulled or 
unhulled; and that much of the time 
whole cottonseed, as it is today, is one 
of the cheapest grain feeds. \ 

According to the 20th edition of 
Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding”? whole 
cottonseed averages 23% protein, 23% 
fat, and only 17% fiber. By simply re- 
moving the hulls, the protein in the 
seed is upped to 32.8%, the fat to 
34.6%, and the fiber reduced to the 
negligible figure of 3.1%. 

It is my understanding that many 
nutritionists believe that fat is very 
important in dairy rations. How impor- 
tant has been lost sight of in recent 
years as a result of war conditions and 
the fact that the processors have de- 
veloped their techniques until they re- 
move practically all the fat from what 
we used to think of as the oil meals. 

If these experts are correct, it would 
seem to me that one of the best buys 
for dairy beef rations in the country 
today is whole cottonseed. 


Quite Palatable 


In a large dairy outside of Phoenix 
three years ago I saw cottonseed fed 
by hand on top of the regular grain 
ration. The man who owned this dairy 
told.me that he just couldn’t make 
milk without the seed. He said that 
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through long spells when they can get little or nothing 
to eat. During this period, the animals literally live off 
their own accumulated fat and tissues. 

Finally, note the breadth of this bull’s back and recog- 
nize him, too, for the efficient beef producer he is. Unlike 
the Brahmans of rodeos, this particular bull is as friendly 
as a kitten. I walked right up to him (there was a stout 
fence between us) to take his picture. While we are not 
used to it and therefore don’t notice it at first, the qual- 
ity in this animal’s eye and head is equal to that of a 
fine-bred Jersey. Within the next few years, I am confi- 
dent, there will be a good deal of crossing of Brahmans 
bred for milk production with dairy cows of the South. 
Conceivably, from these crosses may come new breeds of 
dairy cattle with the Brahman’s ability to stand hot 
weather and hard going, just as beef breeds already have 
been developed through this cross. 





after he got as much milk as he could 
out of his cows with a regular grain 
ration, he could increase their produc- 
tion by hand feeding cottonseed, and 
make money by doing so; and he point- 
ed out to me the unusually slick ap- 
pearance of his animals, for which he 
gave credit to the cottonseed. 


I’ve also seen on my son’s place in 
New Mexico the eagerness with which 
sheep and cattle ate cottonseed, even 
when it was covered with lint. And 
there was one sight on that farm which 
will always stick with me. I remember 
an old Dorset ewe standing between a 
couple of cotton rows while she con- 
tentedly ate a cotton boll. Cotton fibers 
stuck out on each side of her mouth 
as she chewed. Long ago I had begun 
to think of the ruminants as ‘animals 
which did a great job converting grass 
and grain to meat and milk, but here 
before my eyes stood an animal ac- 
tually engaged in converting cotton to 
wool! 


I hope this little dissertation on 
whole cottonseed will start someone 
looking into the possible purchase of a 
supply of it for us in the Northeast. 
Maybe a, deal cannot be made now, but 
it should be readied to.use sometime in 
the future. 
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By H. £. Costine 


EXPERSIVE MEAT 


BRINGS JAIL SENTENCE 


N the morning of February 13, sub- 

seriber Kenneth B. McLean of North 
Anson, Maine, discovered that two of 
his heifers had been stolen in the night. 
He immediately called Sheriff Martin J. 
Gallant. An investigation disclosed 
plood stains on the snow and a piece 
of broken glass which looked as though 
it might have come from a car window. 


The next morning one of the Mc- 
Lean boys, on his way to school, saw 
a car with a broken window from 
which he thought the piece of glass 
might have come. He took the license 
number, and we called Augusta to get 
the owner’s name. We were told that 
the car belonged to Paul Preble of 
Anson, Maine. 

Sheriff Gallant searched Preble’s 
home and found meat, but he could not 
prove it was from the stolen animals as 
the heads and hides were nowhere to 
be found. ' 

Sometime later, it was discovered 
that Burton Seeley of Madison, Maine, 


i ~=)SCC THE: First NATIONAL BANK OF ITHACA N° 


cur intention to present both sides of 
every case, we are glad to tell you 
their objections. 

They tell us that the particular fire 
extinguisher which our subscriber 
bought is not approved by the Fire 
Underwriters because it has never been 
submitted to them for approval. Some 
buyers of fire extinguishers, say Red 
Comet, want Fire Underwriters’ ap- 
proval, and for them they have types 
that are approved. Other people ap- 
parently do not care whether or not 
extinguishers are approved. 


— A.A. — 


INVESTIGATE FIRST 


Over a year ago a man came to this 
town and solicited advertising space on a 


curtain for the stage in our Community. 


Hall. He gave local merchants receipts 
for money he collected, and promised de- 
livery of the curtain within about four 
months, It has been over a year, and the 
curtain has never been received. 

On investigating this man and the 
company he was representing, we 
found this was not a reliable outfit and 
that this particular fellow was recently 
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ITHACA, N.Y 


PAY _ 


TO THE ORDER OF 


Kenneth B. McLean 


North Anson, Maine 


was with Preble the night of the rob- 
bery. His home was searched, and bur- 
ied in Seeley’s cellar were discovered 
the heads, hides and.a halter belong- 
ing to Mr. McLean. 

Burton Seeley confessed to every- 
thing. He said the heifers were taken 
to his home on the night of February 
12 and put down in the cellar through 
a hole in the floor. One of them was 
killed that night and the other one the 
next morning. Preble denied having 
anything to do with it, but he was tried 
and found guilty. He is now serving a 
two to four year sentence at Thomas- 
ton, and Seeley is there for from one 
to two years. 

As a result of Mr. McLean’s fine 
work in helping to bring these crimi- 
nals to justice, American Agriculturist 
was pleased to send him a reward check 
of $25, reproduced above. 


— A.A. — 


HOW EASY? 

IT wanted to make a little pin money, so 
I sent to Wilson Ties for one of their 
kits for making ties. I submitted four ties 
to them, but none of them met their re- 
quirements; and Wilson advised me they 
could not use me as one of their workers. 
I put in a lot of time and am out $7.50. 
They agreed to refund $2.50 on the 
pattern. 

We have never recommended home- 
work .plans of this sort. On checking 
with Wilson Ties, we were advised that 
our subscriber’s workmanship did not 
Come up to their standards for market- 
able ties. Their literature stresses how 
Simple it is to make ties, and states 
that no experience or special talent is 
necessary to become an expert fashion- 
er of these ties. If anyone among our 
readers has satisfactorily completed 
ties for this concern and has gone on 
to make money doing this work, we 
would like to hear about it. 


— "A.A. 


THE OTHER SIDE 

_ Red Comet, Inc., of Littleton, Colo., 
feel that our comment about their fire 
extinguisher in the February 4 issue 
Was unfair. Inasmuch as it is always 
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PRESIOUNT 


arrested for obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 


We understand there are some re- 
liable concerns who solicit advertising 
of this type, but we feel our subscrib- 
ers would be wise to check very care- 
fully the credentials and reliability of 
anyone who approaches them to buy 
advertising space of this sort. A good 
source of information as to the re- 
liability of such a concern is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the town where it 


is located. ee 


WINNERS IN °49 
(Continued from Page 35) 
Weare High School Clarence Still, Jr. 


Jane Fisk 
Whitefield High School Anne T. Bresnahan 


VERMONT 


Brattleboro High School 


Shirley Bryant 
Brigham Academy, 


Bakersfield Shirley M. Baker 
Burr & Burton Seminary, 
Manchester Mary Frost 


Cabot High School Arnold Tibbetts 
Cambridge H. S., Jeffersonville Virginia Bryce 
Derby Academy Mary Durocher 
Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center Dorcas Gage 
Newport High School Lorene Armstrong 
North Troy High School Norman DuBois 
People’s Academy, Morrisville Marclene Ring 
Poultney High School Charles C. Sherman 
Shelburne High School Janice Stewart 
Thetford Academy Richard Howard 


Edith Magoon 
Whitingham High School, Lee Carl Stone 
Jacksonville 


Gladys Carrier 
Wilmington High School Faythe Foster 
RHODE ISLAND 


J. T. Lockwood H. S., C. Raymond Farnham 
Apponaug Norma Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


Flemington High School 
Hamburg High School Myron Sartell 
Jamesburg High School Bill O’Brien 
Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, 
Springfield Karl Reinhardt 
Madison High School Carmine Matarazzo 
Millville Memorial H. S. Robert Whitehead 
Moorestown High School John Rudderow 
New Brunswick Senior H. S. Samuel Krause 
Paterson Central High School Robert King 
Rancocas Valley Regional High School, 
Mount Holly William Chafey 
Sussex High School Ralph Donadio 
Swedesboro High School Vincent F. Musumeci 
Upper Freehold Township High School, 
Allentown Arnold King 
Washington High School Jay Mayberry 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bellefonte High School 
Bloomfield H. S., Centerville 
Gaines High School 
Mercer Joint Con. School, James A. Woods 
New Albany High School Earl M. Brown, Jr. 
Spring-Summerhill-Conneautville Joint Central 
School, Conneautville George Law 
Townville Consolidated School Ernest Johnson 


Henry Daniel 


Donald Ishler 
Dale Bement 
Frances Pansero 
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In Head-On-Gollision With Truck 


Killed in this accident were Orlea 
May Fuller, age 15, and her brother 
William E. Fuller, age 12, only children 
of Mr. & Mrs. Wm. D. Fuller of Albion, 
N. Y. Each of the children had a North 


American Accident Insurance Policy. 


Also killed were two uncles Herbert 
and Albert Fuller—of the four killed, 


three had policies. 


Death Benefit checks were paid as 


follows: 


Claim Nu. k-190991-ny 


North Amprican Accident Insurance oe 
Home Office, 209 So. La Salle Street 
Chtrano 
a Peay gia SSO: 
Pay to : 


the order of__William D. and Olivia M. Fuller, Father $1000.00 __ 
and Mother and Beneficiaries of Orlea M.Fuller,deceased, 
One Thousand and 00/100- 2 = = + -- +--+ 2-5 + ~~. 6 = =Apllars 


Claim Nox-190990-ny Check No. 


North American Accident Insurance Company 


Home Office, 209 So. La Salle Street Petieee Sana bi, 
Chicago 


Claimant 
———— January 5. ESO) 
Pay to 


the order of William D. and Olivia M. Fuller, Father $1050.00 
and Mother and Beneficiaries of William E, Puller, Jr.deceased 


One Thousand Pifty and-oo/100 — ~~-~-~---Bollars 


Claim No,_K-190989-ny Check No 


North American Accident Insurance Company 
Home Offre, 209 So. La Salle Street baacses ee - 
Chirago Clairsant 


fenuary Sy SBS 0! 


Pay to 
the orier pf__William D. Fuller, Brother and Beneficiary $1050.00 
, of Herbert Puller, deceased, d 


_One Thousand ty and 00/100 





- - Bollars 


PAYABLE THROUGH 
LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK oe 62 3 
2-82 CHICASO, ILLINOIS 2-62 
<B> s yr 


Daas ~@laim Examine! 


Keee Your Policy Renewed and Order 
a Policy for Each of Your Children 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 












Cultivators 
and 
FARMALL Tractors 


A Winning Team 
or Cultivating 
_All Your Row-Crops 


YES, WITH A MCCORMICK CULTIVATOR On a 
Farmall tractor you'll be ideally equipped to 
win over the weeds and the weather. 


Your tractor can be exactly the right size for 





your farm, because you can choose from five 
different Farmalls. Your cultivator can be ex- 
actly right for your crops and your soil, be- 
cause the McCormick line is complete. It in- | 


cludes any type you need. | 


McCormick cultivators for Farmalls are 
mounted just behind the tractor front wheels, 
so you don’t have to twist or turn to watch the 
gangs at work. At row-ends and grassed water- 
ways you raise or lower the gangs with a fin- 
gertip touch of your Farmall hydraulic control 
system. No slowing, no stopping. And with the 


gangs raised, the entire outfit “turns on a dime.”: 


You'll be equipped to get your cultivating 
done right, and on time, if you have a McCor- 


For Farmalls Cub (shown) and Super-A there are one-row cultivators with the tools you want for corn, cot- mick cultivator and a dependable Farmall trac- 
ton, soybeans, or any other wide-row crop. These are easy-on, easy-off cultivators. One bolt holds each tor. And now’s a good time to talk to your 
gang to the universal mounting frame, and the one mounting frame serves for both planter and cultiva- ; : : 

tor. You can cultivate up to 12 acres a day with the Farmall Cub, and from 14 to 18 acres with the Super-A. International Harvester dealer about it. 





For Farmall M there’s a McCormick four-row cultivator that will let you work For Farmalls C (pictured), H, and M there are two-row cultivators with all the 
60 acres a day. Uneven ground is no problem: each gang floats freely up and McCormick advantages. Cross-cultivating check-row corn is easy because you 
down, and self-cleaning gauge wheels keep the gangs from working too deep. can see the gangs at work ahead of you... slip around an occasional out-of- 
Hydraulic Farmall Lift-All gives automatic delayed action of rear sections, line plant by giving the Farmall steering wheel a slight turn. You'll breeze 
so that they enter and leave the ground where front sections do. through 30 acres a day with a Farmall-mounted two-row cultivator. 


eps seca spe ee ase: sect etc ese ieee et pecan ee et oe es me oath pes meat oe ome 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept AA, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send free booklet illustrating and describing the 
right McCormick cultivators for my tractor and my crops. 


setoec Ii teele elle <x) — Send Coupon for FREE BOOKLETS 


Star Service... better five ways 


for getting your farm machines )5-STAR Go “window-shopping” at home for 
ready for the work ahead. SERVICE the cultivator that will suit you best. 





My Farmall tractor is a 





Model 





My principal row crops‘are 


Name s Re Fae #8 a seer arse es 


Post Office State wae ee 
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My IH dealer is 


De wee wee eee ee vane we see res re eee ne ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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NORTHEAST FARMS GET 


By George Sewise 


HIS YEAR the northeastern dairy farmer 
is face to face with lower milk prices and 
continued support prices on western feed 
grains. This makes it attractive to farm 

for high yield crops up to the point at least that 
the resulting crops can be fed on the farm. We 
doubt if for the long pull it will be profitable to 
produce feed grains on a cash crop basis as a major 
enterprise in most sections of the Northeast. There 
will, no doubt, be exceptions to this statement as a 
result of local conditions. High support prices in 
the corn belt on feed grains will, though, tempor- 
arily at least, result in increased acreage of feed 
grains in some sections. 

If you go to the expense of plowing, fitting the 
land, buying seed, planting, and perhaps cultivat- 
ing, it is good business to fertilize for high. yields. 
Fertilizer is today the cheapest major production 
commodity that farmers buy. Compared to pre- 
war, the farmer’s fertilizer dollar is worth 67 cents, 
his feed dollar 50 cents, his machinery dollar 40 
cents and his farm labor dollar 27 cents. These 
figures clearly indicate that so long as good re- 
sponse is obtained from fertilizer it pays to use it. 
Deciding at just what rate to stop is the problem, 
not whether or not to use it. 

If one examines the fertilizer recommendations 
of the various agricultural colleges in the North- 
east, and compares them with the recommenda- 
tions of the late 1930’s, he will note quite a change. 
These changes in recommendations are based on 
first, a build-up of phosphorus on farms that have 
used phosphatic fertilizers heavily over a period of 
years; second, research indicating a larger place 
for nitrogen and potash in a fertilization program 
than was thought at one time to be the case; 
third, the desirability of higher acre yields in view 
of changing economic conditions; and fourth, the 
introduction of new varieties of practices that will 
produce these high acre yields. 


Changes in Recommendations 


First let’s discuss the build-up of phosphorus 
that has taken place on many farms. Northeastern 
soils are generally deficient in phosphorus and it 
was certainly sound to emphasize the use of phos- 
phorus after the lime needs of a soil were taken 
care of in order to grow legumes. Phosphorus, 
though, has been applied on many farms in excess 
of the quantities removed by crops, and since it 
does not leach, we now have quite an accumulation 


Continuing high support prices on Western feed 
grains despite lower milk prices make home grown 
grains more important than ever to Northeast dairymen. 
Hybrid varieties and ample fertilization are bringing 
yields that rival these of the se-called corn states. 


of fertilizer phosphorus on many farms. This phos- 
phorus is not as readily available as freshly ap- 
plied fertilizer phosphorus, but is of value. Its 
presence does not mean that phosphorus can be 
dispensed with in the fertilizer program, but it 
does mean that more consideration can be given to 
nitrogen and potash than has been the case. This 
has lead to less emphasis in fertilizer recommenda- 
tions on straight superphosphate, except for rein- 
forcing manure, and on such analyses as 4-16-4, 
4-12-4 and 3-12-6. Much more emphasis, though, 
is being placed on analyses that contain more ni- 
trogen or potash or both in proportion to phos- 
phoric acid. Such analyses are 10-10-10, 8-12-12, 
5-10-10 and 6-12-6. It should be remembered that 
there are many farms that have not used phos- 
phatic fertilizers heavily enough to result in any 
appreciable build-up and that a good proportion 
of dairymen do not yet regularly reinforce stable 
manure with superphosphate. 

The hybrid corns grown today yield more than 
the open pollinated corns grown in the thirties. In 
order to yield more, they must extract more plant 
food from the soil. Sooner or later this means 
heavier use of fertilizer if these higher yields are to 
be maintained. It does not mean that a yield of 
75 bushels per acre of shelled hybrid corn is any, 
harder on the land than 75 bushels of open- 
pollinated. To get the yield, the plant food must 
be there from one source or another. Somewhat 

- heavier planting rates for grain corn are now being 
recommended and these heavier rates 
result in higher yields pro- 3 
viding “the necessary fertility 
is there. 

With oats we have a 
similar picture. Today’s 
oats of the Clinton and 
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Before cis 

This eight-week-old pullet is at the 
dividing line in her growth. She has 
multiplied her weight 16 times since 
hatched. The feed—G.L.F. Chick Starter 


alone for six weeks with grain. added for 


the last two weeks. 






The plan outlined here—G.L.F.Chick Starter for the first 
eight weeks, G.L.F. Growing Mash to egg-laying maturity— 
has proven practical, economical and successful on thousands 


of farms. 
G.L.F. chick mashes have the right amounts of everything 


science and experience says is needed by growing birds. 


This feeding system is used by more Northeastern poultrymen 
than any other method of raising pullets. 


G.L.F. Growing Mash 






after... 


From here to the first Egg, she goes on 
G.L.F. Growing Mash and Scratch Grain, 
Her growth now will be more gradual— 
she does not need quite as much of the 


costly minerals, vitamins and proteins. 






These mashes are manufactured by precision machinery 
from choice ingredients and shipped fresh daily to your own 
community. This farmer-owned system works so well that 
last. year 17 million chicks were raised on G.L.F. feeds. 







Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PASTURE 


FOR PIGS 


Sy Goku ©. Willman 


of every swine breeder or feed- 

er. The use of pasture will aid 
greatly in reaching this goal because 
the use of pasture saves feed and is 
good insurance against losses due to 
deficiencies in the rations for swine of 
all ages. Swine that are given access 
to good pasture require less of the 
higher priced feeds, such as the pro- 
tein concentrates, than are needed for 
pigs that are fed in dry lot. An acre of 
good pasture has a value equal to 1000 
pounds or more of hog ration. 


Kind of Pasture 


Alfalfa, clover, or mixtures of these 
and timothy are good swine pastures. 
Dwarf Essex rape seed sown at the 
rate of 8 or 10 pounds per acre on 
well-fitted, fertile soil provides a pal- 
atable pasture for swine. Some pork 
producers prefer to sow a mixture of 
6 pounds of rape and from one-half to 
one bushel of oats per acre. Rape or 
rape and oats may be sown in late 
April or in May and with favorable 
growing conditions is ready for use 
about eight weeks later. An acre of this 
or other good pasture crops is suffici- 
ent for 15 to 20 full-fed pigs from 
about weaning time until they reach 
market weight. The same amount of 
pasture will provide enough forage for 
5 to 8 brood sows or gilts. 

Early fall sown rye, wheat, or rye, 
wheat and vetch are excellent for sows 
and litters from early in the spring 
until the pigs reach weaning age. An 
acre of this. type of pasture is enough 
for 10 or 12 sows and their suckling 
pigs. The pigs that are given access to 
pastures of this sort are more healthy 
and vigorous than those that are raised 


4 SF FICIENT and economical pork 
production should be the goal 


FARMER READER SAYS: 


in the barn or on old hog lots. 

If pasture areas are limited it will 
pay to provide pasture first, for the 
boars, brood sows, and gilts in the 
breeding herd and second, for the pigs 
under 100 or 125 pounds live weight. 


Pasture Fenees 


Permanent swine pastures for open 
or bred sows and gilts should be fenced 
with woven wire. A 32-inch woven wire 
fence with the vertical or stay-wires 
6 inches apart and with a barbed wire 
above is one of the best. It may be too 
costly in many cases to use this type 
of fence for less permanent pasture 
areas. A properly built electric fence 
is excellent for these areas. Two 
strands of smooth galvanized wire, one 
wire about 10 or 12 inches from the 
ground and another about 20 to 24 
inches above the ground, if properly in- 
stalled, should give good results. This 


type of fence has been used at Cornell 


University for several years with a 
fence controller operated with dry-cell 
batteries. The weeds and grass must 
be kept cut or burned beneath these 
wires. The pigs soon make a bare path 
near the fence and they require a great 
deal of urging to go across this path 
even though the current is turned off 
temporarily. Well-fed pigs are easier 
to confine with any kind of fence than 
pigs that are hungry much of the time. 
Now is the time to plan pastures for 
profitable pork production. The use of 
good, clean pastures saves feed, pro- 
duces. healthier pigs, and promotes 
sanitation. Bred sows and gilts that 
have been given access to pasture dur- 
ing the gestation period produce strong- 
er pigs than sows that are confined to 
the dry-lot. The fencing problem should 
not be too difficult for well-fed swine. 


“We Must Do Something About Markets Ourselves” 


HE FOLLOWING letter from 

Harold S. Wright of Pawling, N. Y., 
evidences some real, constructive think- 
ing about the present marketing situa- 
tion, especially for milk. American Ag- 
riculturist editors would like to know 
what you think of Mr. Wright’s ideas. 

“We farmers through our various 
Marketing Agencies, Extension Service, 
State Conference Boards, etc., must 
arrive at a cool and accurate appraisal 
of conditions in our markets, and take 
definite, concerted action to do some- 
thing about it ourselves, instead of 
setting up a cry and hue for our gov- 
ernment to do it for us. 

“In both Connecticut and the New 
York Market, the supply in the fall of 
1949 was 25% in excess of that of 1948. 
More milk per dairy and more dairies 
contributing to the market. Why? 
Good weather and feed conditions pro- 
bably, coupled with a prolonged period 
of attractive prices. Demand has fallen 
a little but not to a great degree. 

“What can be done about it? 

“Every agency connected with the 
industry in any way should develop a 
practical plan of control at the source, 
with perhaps something of the follow- 
Ing nature. 

1. Raise the butterfat percentage of 
milk in all markets by approved meth- 
ods such as are commonly known. 

2. Every farmer has a few cows 
which are boarders, not economical 
Producers. Cull them or dry them off, 
and don’t replace with fresh cows but 
replace with heifers or cows to come 
into production at a later date to bal- 
ance production. 

3. Reduce the ratio of grain feeding 
580 that more home grown roughage 
will be consumed, a little less milk pro- 


duced but at a lower cost per hundred. 

4. Plan a revamped erop program 
which will include some corn for grain 
or some other form of home raised 
grain. A little less milk made, but costs 
can be lowered with the new oats var- 
ieties yielding 70-75 bushels and hybrid 
corn 100 bushels, and with grass for 
silage furnishing the necessary succu- 
lence. 

“Shout this message to the high 
heavens by every known means and 
then, if possible, reduce the price of 
Class I fluid if necessary to maintain 
volume consumption. In spite of all 
government support programs at the 
tremendous cost to the taxpayer, the 
law of supply and demand still rules 
the roost, as we will find out all the 
quicker if the Brannan Plan should 
come into being, because of the tre- 
mendous cost. Remember the consumer 
is in the majority and he is getting fed 
up with artificially supported prices. 

“Tt is the obligation of our farm 
leaders, our marketing organizations, 
and all other agencies, to recognize the 
facts and leave no stone unturned to 
develop a sensible and practical pro- 
gram, and then put it into action. 

“The common practice heretofore 
when faced with declining markets is 
for the farmer to increase his produc- 
tion on the premise that his costs can’t 
be cut and that he must maintain his 
present income. Result: an aggravated 
farmer-made surplus condition and an 
accelerated price decline. 

“The suggested items above may not 
be entirely correct but the importance 
of this phase of agriculture can, in my 
opinion, be rated as of No. 1 Priority 
and all guns should be turned on it.” 


—Harold 8. Wright, Pawling, N. Y.|ATWOOQOD’S 


I found real pipe-joy 
when changed to 
tongue-easy Prince Albert” 


says 
Milford Goodermote, 
carpenter 
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“CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT MEANS 
SOLID PIPE COMFORT 
TO ME. AND I SURE 

LIKE PA'S MILD, 
RICH FLAVOR!” 












awe Hesiekes Makeon Co., Wiis cadiee oC. 
The choice, mild tobacco selected for use in Prince 
Albert is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 


And crimp cut P.A. stays fresh and full-flavored in the 
handy humidor-top pocket tin. 





Prince 


Albert 


THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO 








, 
Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights on NBC 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Write fer price list and samples 

92 Washingten St, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 








ase the complete address 


ALWAY 5 
when answering advertise- 


ments, and avoid any delay. 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


MILK PRICE WAR SHOULD STOP. 


R. LELAND SPENCER of Cornell, nation-wide 

authority on milk marketing, told a New York 
State Farmers’ Week audience last week that the 
milk price war which has been raging in New York 
City since last October is almost certain to have 
very serious consequences both to farmers and con- 
sumers. 

The war came out in the open on October 13, 
when one of the largest milk distributing companies 
reduced the price of milk from 1% to 2% cents a 
quart. Other dealers immediately followed with a 
similar reduction. Now it is a known fact that the 
dealers’ profit on fluid milk is less than 1 cent a 
quart. In some cases it is only a few mills. That 
means that the reduced prices are causing heavy 
losses to every dealer. Consumers benefit only tem- 
porarily from this price cutting, for the resulting 
chaos in the milk market will bring about higher 
prices than ever when the dealers who survive the 
fight try to make up their losses. Furthermore, the 
losses incurred by this price cutting, if continued, 
will surely find hundreds of smaller dealers out of 
business, thereby decreasing the competition which 
safeguards the consumer against monopoly. 


To dairy farmers the consequences of this price 
war are even more serious. For example, all premi- 
ums paid by some of the dealers to farmers have 
been discontinued, or will be. Handling charges for 
cooperatives have been reduced, or are being dras- 
tically cut. This will result in reduced prices to 


members of cooperatives. And of course this price ~ 
war will cause all kinds of pressure on farmers and - 


their dairy marketing cooperatives to reduce farm- 
ers’ prices. 

Much of this price cutting problem stems from 
the almost constant war that goes on between those 
who sell milk out of stores and the dealers who dis- 
tribute it to homes. Mixed into the complex situa- 
tion also is a war between the advertised brands 
and the non-advertised. The larger dealers, who 
mostly sell the advertised brands from house to 
house, often have to cut their prices to meet prices 
set by those who sell unadvertised brands of milk. 
That situation has frequently started price wars. 

Some of the responsibility for this disastrous 
situation in the milk business in New York City 
rests upon the New York City Administration, 
which started a demagogic campaign to convince 
consumers that milk prices were too high and that 
dealers were getting rich. Acting under this pres- 
sure from the City administration, some of the chain 
stores cut their profits and reduced the price of 
milk sold in their stores. This put the dealers who 
sell the advertised brands and other dealers on the 
spot, and undoubtedly was one reason why the price 
war started. 

In any case, this price cutting is particularly un- 
fortunate now when farmers are plagued by a large 
surplus of milk and when there has been little or no 
reduction in the cost of producing milk. It is high 
time that state and national authorities took note 
of the situation and steps to correct it. Under the 
New York State Milk Law the Commissioner of 
Agriculture has authority to act. So does the U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, who could re-write the 
New York milk shed order to include authority to 
control unfair practices in milk marketing. The 
Federal Trade Commission also could act immedi- 
ately to put a stop to unfair trade practices. It is 
for situations just like this that the Federal Trade 
Commission is supposed to exist. 


GOOD PROPERTY 


URING THE next few weeks, the Dairymen’s 

League Cooperative Association will distribute 
nearly three million dollars worth of certificates of 
indebtedness to League members, to cover the fiscal 
year which ends March 31. 

I well remember how this revolving method of 
financing League operations was bitterly opposed 
by many when it was first started. Yet over the 
years there have been few investments that dairy- 
men could make that would have paid out better 


By E.R. Eastman 


than these certificates. They bear 4% interest, pay- 
able annually, and they have always been paid off 
when due or before. They may be used as collateral 
at banks, and conservative investors prize them. 
This method of financing League operations with 
the members’ own money has proved highly suc- 
cessful. 


IT’S STILL QUITE A CHORE 


IDING ACROSS a great dairy section of the 

Northeast in the middle of March, when a heavy 
blanket of snow covered the ground, I was interested 
and amused to see the patterns or pictures laid upon 
the snow by the manure spreaders. There were at 
least a dozen examples, where someone had tried 
to get a little gay and spread the manure in great 
circles or in figure eights, etc. 

The total amount of manure that is spread on 
dairy farms every day in all kinds of weather is 
immense. As I looked at the evidence of the large 
amount of work involved even with the help of 
manure spreaders and barn cleaners, I thought how 
this dairy chore had changed since I was a boy. 
Then all of the pitching and spreading had to be 
done by hand. Frequently it was impossible to get 
into the fields during the winter, so the manure was 
piled up’ in the barnyard and a large part of it was 
wasted. Ever try to pitch manure when it was 
frozen and reinforced with old cornstalks? 

The boys of a generation ago didn’t drive the 
manure wagons and spread the manure in circles or 
in any other designs. They were just interested in 
dumping the darn stuff off the wagon or sleigh and 
getting back to the barn! Sometimes they had some 
fun, though. I knew one boy who got the bright idea 
of backing a horse against a pile of frozen manure 
and tickling her belly with a stick so that’ she 
would kick the frozen manure loose. Only trouble, 
the boy’s dad caught him at it and the fun abruptly 
ended with the application of the same stick to the 
boy! 

Not only have we found ways of spreading the 
manure easier, but the tractor and spreader have 
made it possible to get it back onto the fields that 
need it most—those farthest from the barn. We 
have learned how to balance the plant food and 
manure with superphosphate, and now we are learn- 
ing that with many crops and on many soils we can 
profitably use more nitrogen and potash. Farmers 
of the United States are using far more commercial 
fertilizers even where they have farm manure than 
they ever have before, and making this increased use 
pay good dividends. 


SOME GARDEN DECISIONS 

T HAS always seemed to me that the object of 

making a living is to live well. Therefore, I have 
never been able to see why many farm families don’t 
give more consideration to the quality of their food. 
Relatively few milk producers use enough of their 
own product; only a few farmers grow their own 
meat; and were it not for the farm women there 
wouldn’t be many farm gardens. 

I am speaking from my own many years of ex- 
perience when I say that these home-grown products 
pay in dollars and cents, and, what is far more im- 
portant, they pay in much better living for the 
farm family. So many times I have heard farmers 
say, “I can buy it cheaper than I can raise it.” But 
I know that you cannot buy meat like we have in 
our freezer from our fat Herefords; I know that the 
wilted, second-rate stuff that you often get from a 
grocery store is not to be compared in quality with 
the garden products and small fruits which we grow 
and eat not only during. the season but have fresh 
from the freezer the year round. For example, you 
wouldn’t have been able to tell any difference be- 
tween the strawberry shortcake we had last night 
for supper and one made in June. 

This year, prices of the stuff farmers sell are 
down, and, unfortunately, will be lower. But if we 
plan right, we can live just as well as we did when 
prices were higher. But it will take some planning, 
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and the time to plan a garden is right now. . 

Part of that garden planning is based upon say. 
ing work. Few men will work all day in the field 
and do a lot of hand work in the garden after sup. 
per. But we plow and fit our big gardens with q 
tractor and field equipment, and we cultivate them 
with the tractor. Some use garden tractors. Last 
year we had bushels of peas by sowing them broad. 
cast and never touched them after sowing except 
to pick and freeze them. This year we will do the 
same with some of the small things like radish and 
lettuce. If the land is well fitted the small stuff will 
grow broadcast in spite of the weeds. 

Of course, I am talking about the farm garden, 
where land is cheap and plentiful. Villagers with a 
little land and little equipment will have to do the 
work by hand. But even then, a good garden pays. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT 
ONCE A YEAR 


ASTER THAN most of us realize, changes and 

improvements have come about in farm practice 
even in the last five years. Some of these are now 
essential on every farm if we are to continue in 
business, and the decision as to whether or not you 
are going to use them in most cases has to be made 
in the next few weeks. Here are some of these 
changes: 
PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 

It is now possible to extend the length of the 
pasture season in both spring and fall and to keep 
the pastures good during the dry months of July 
and August. Are you going to do anything about 
pasture improvement this year? 

LEGUMES AND BETTER HAY 

We know a lot more about quality hay than we 
did even a short time ago, Are your grass seed mix- 
tures for this year up to date? Will you cut your 
hay early this year? And how will you harvest it? 
GRASS SILAGE : 

This practice, which has come about mostly with- 
in five years, has probably done more to increase 
milk production and cut down costs than any other 
one factor. 


EATING AT THE FIRST TABLE 

Prices for farm products are going down, but with 
a garden and a freezer, home-grown meats, vege- 
tables and berries, and more milk and egg's on your 
own table, your family can still live as well as ever, 
and better than most. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 

The house is where we have to live most of the 
time. Paper and paint, and maybe a little remodel- 
ing, can add a lot to the happiness of yourself and 
your family. 


GREAT STUFF 


AST OF OUR house is a five or six-acre meadow 

which I seeded four years ago with a good hay 
mixture, including a small amount of alfalfa. Grad- 
ually the alfalfa has crowded out everything else 
so that for the last two years we have cut from 2 
to 3 tons per acre of alfalfa hay from that piece, 
in two or three cuttings. It is the most satisfactory 
hay crop I have ever had. 

The meadow is like a great lawn, the first thing 
around us that is green in the spring, and the last 
thing in the fall. Right through the drought of last 
summer, which was the worst I can remember, that 
alfalfa never stopped growing for a day. 

On farms where it will grow, there is no.grass or 
legume that can beat alfalfa either from a produc- 
tion or a feeding standpoint. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


H, WHAT a strange looking cow,” exclaimed 
the sweet young thing from the city. “But why 
hasn’t she any horns?’ 

“Well, you see,” explained the farmer, ‘“‘some cows _ 
is born without horns and never had any, and others 
shed theirs; and some we dehorn and some breeds 
ain’t supposed to have horns at all. There’s a lot of 
reasons why some cows ain’t got horns, but the 
reason why that cow ain’t got horns is because she 
ain’t a cow, she’s a horse!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: Recent predictions by economists indicate the 
probability of continued business at about 
present levels during 1950. One of chief needs of country is lower taxes and a 
balanced budget. Congressmen are showing a disposition to guard the purse- 
strings. Representative Wadsworth of Geneseo, N. Y., recently declared he would 
be “stubborn” and would vote for no appropriation that was not absolutely 
essential. Others have joined him and “stubborn” may become word of high 
praise for legislators. This is no time to embark on new, costly, socialistic ex- 
periments, no matter how admirable the goals. 


WORRETES: Washington bureaucrats are worrying about long-range job 
umes §=6 PLOSPects, claiming that industry has not expanded to serve 
increased population and give jobs to growing army of workers. Therefore, 
bureaucrats will scold business, threaten business, and finally demand legis- 
lation to encourage or force business to expand, with actual taking over of some 
segments of business by government as final goal of “planners.”’ Worry is based 
on misconception that government should be responsible for ali things, including 
jobs for its citizens. 


PRICE SUPPORTS; History of price supports is one of steady increase 
TTT, me i Support levels and continuous addition of crops 
eligible to support. Politics are becoming more and more evident in these sup- 
ports. Particularly in election years (and no matter how essential the need), 
congressmen squirm at reducing support levels or tightening acreage controls. 
Recently Congress passed legislation to compel increase in cotton, wheat and 
peanut acreages above those set by the USDA. Result will be added surpluses, 
added tax dollars to support prices. 

At present, value of price-supported products owned by Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or on which it has loaned money, totals $4,000,000,000 including: 
cotton, $1,012,663,736; wheat, $1,011,791,572; corn, $880,651,070; tobacco, $150,- 
695,354; linseed oil, $116,649,787; flaxseed, $84,987,974; dried eggs, $98,116,167; 
butter, $62,434,199; wool, $40,140,430; dry beans, $43,078,689; barley, $35,024,- 
655; and dried milk, $35,024,655. Storage charges on products owned and for 
which there is no visible market amount to about $500,000 a day. 

We keep hammering at these facts only because we feel certain that in the 
long run the present situation, if allowed to continue, will be bad for all agri- 
culture and particularly for our readers in the Northeast. 


MILK AND EGGS: 





U. S. MILK production in February was a record 
high for the month—8&8.7 billion pounds, 3% more 
than a year ago and 6% above the 1939-48 average. But the figure is misleading. 
In studying production figures, never forget that population is increasing rap- 
id. ON A PER CAPITA BASIS, FEBRUARY MILK PRODUCTION WAS 
NEAR THE LOWEST POINT IN TEN YEARS. 

The CCC acquired more than 100 million pounds of«butter in its 1949 support 
operations, for which there is no visible market. Butter production is running 
10% over last year, and the 1950 support price is actually 1 cent higher than 
last year. 

February EGG production was 8% above February last year and 22% above 
the 1939-48 average; reasons, 6% more hens, 2% heavier production per hen. 
Price supports 10 cents per doz. lower than last year have been costing about 
5 million dollars a month, and, so say the experts, cost is due to jump sharply 
in April, May and June. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation owns 73 million pounds of dried eggs, 
equal to 1144 doz. eggs for every person in the country, yet is buying twice as 
many dried eggs as it did a year ago. 


CROPS: U. S. DRY BEAN acreage goal for 1950 has been reduced by 
me 20.49. Individual farmers will get allotments soon. Price supports 
countrywide for all varieties, averaging $6.30 a hundred, are available only to 

those who plant within allotments. 
In New York processors plan to contract 34,000 acres of PEAS FOR CAN- 
NING, 4% less than last year. For U. S. the prospect is for an increase of 1%. 
Prospective 1950 ONION acreage in late summer states is 65,980 compared 
to 61,650 last year. In New York prospect is | for 15,000 acres, 3% above last year. 
—H. L. Cosline. 





Y NEIGHBOR’S nervous as can be, 

he acts as jumpy as a flea, ’cause 
at this time in ev’ry year he’s overcome 
with dread and fear that luck’s run out 
and ev’rything is bound to go all wrong 
this spring. He’s sure that. either snow 
or rain will mean he can not plant his 
grain and when it’s harvest time next 
fall he won’t have any crop at all. He 
gets up at the crack of dawn and never 
even stops to yawn before he’s over to 
my place, with worried look upon his 
face, to say, ‘‘It looks like snow some 
more, spring’s never been this late be- 
fore. 

Then he starts pacin’ up and down, 
his brow all furrowed in a frown, and 
when I try to make him set and talk 
*bout something to forget, he shakes his 
head and wonders why the overcast and 
threat’ning sky don’t get me all excited, 
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Make all your crops pay 


DUST and 





Here's why you get more coverage 
at lower cost with IRON AGE 


ISTEN to what users say about spray- 
ing the Iron Age way: ‘‘Sprayed 
over 155 acres the full season without 
putting a wrench to my pump”... ‘Iron 
Age saves-me money because I never 
have any pump trouble’... ‘‘ Get better 
coverage with Iron Age than any other 
sprayer I’ve seen’’.. . Iron Age perform- 
ance pays off, because Iron Age builds 
sprayers in sizes and capacities to meet 
every orchard, grove or row crop grower’s 
demand for a machine that delivers max- 
imum coverage with low upkeep. The 
famous Iron Age Pump maintains high 
pressures needed, and still takes a beat- 
ing season after season without break- 
downs. See your Iron Age dealer about 
the model you need to make your crops 
pay off with greater yields and bigger 
profits! Or mail the coupon for complete 
details on the Farquhar Iron Age Line. 





IRON AGE HIGH VELOCITY DUSTERS 


built in all capacities and sizes to meet 
your crop protection needs. High velocity 
blower is designed for accurate dust feed. 
Operates normally at 3700 RPM. Levers per- 
mitting boom control from tractor seat 
eliminate nozzle drag. 


Distributed in this area by: 


JOHN BACON CO., 
Gasport, N. Y. 


LOEGLER & LADD, 
104-106 Terrace 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for FREE 
Information 





A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 
3428-A Duke St., York, Besiiitaaia 


Please send me complete information 
onIron Age Pressure Sprayers. [1] 
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School District Centralization 


Good on Gad 7 


By FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


Commissioner of Education for the State of New York 


VERY YEAR, on the advice 
of members of the Educa- 
tion Department, the Com- 
missioner of Education must 

; come to some definite con- 
clusion as to whether to provide for 
local votes on the inclusion of scores of 
common school districts in new central 
districts. The problem of school dis- 
trict centralization is important to 
thousands of voters and thousands of 
children. 


Eighty Per Cent Centralized 


Most ‘citizens seem to have agreed 
a long time ago that centralization is 
an excellent idea. The local votes on the 
centralizations that have been recently 
laid out show a majority opinion. For 
example, I have checked the voting fig- 
ures for the 108 centralizations most 
recently voted on. The total number of 
votes cast was approximately 77,000. 
More than 55,000 votes were in favor 
of the proposed centralizations; less 
than 22,000 were against them. Out of 
these 103 proposed centralizations, 99 
were approved by local majorities on 
the first vote; two more were disap- 
proved at first and then reconsidered 
and approved at special meetings later; 
and only two have been voted down 
and not subsequently approved. 


If one bears in mind the somewhat 
uncertain fate of propositions submit- 
ted to local referendums, one must 
grant, I think, that this record of votes 
on school-district centralizations rep- 
resents an extraordinary batting aver- 
age. The public opinion lying behind 
these votes has brought us to the point 
ef centralizations now established in 
New York State—384 central school 
districts’ composed of more than 5,500 
former common school districts and 
several hundred union free school dis- 
tricts, and including nearly 80% of the 
State’s area qualified for centralization. 





Why Centralize 

Much of what centralization has 
meant is clear to anyone who drives 
through countless areas in up-state 
New York. These central schools have 
buildings that any community can be 
proud of, with equipment that allows 


not just teaching out of books but first- . 


hand experience in music and art, agri- 
culture and industrial arts, science and 
homemaking, dramatics, school clubs, 
and physical sports, in surroundings 
that are clean, healthful and attractive, 
with teachers selected to do the work 
they can do best and given the kind of 
supervision and teaching programs 
which enable them to do that work. 
Beyond these educational changes cen- 
tralization has brought with it other 
changes as well: the improvement of 
country highways; the growing inter- 





est of rural people in the new kinds of 
community activities which their cen- 
tral schools make possible, the greater 
neighborliness of people over, wide 
areas. It is because of what school dis- 
trict centralization has meant, in these 
terms, that year after year the num- 
bers of our centralized schools have 
continued to grow. 


Objections to 
Centralization 

Though public opinion in general 
strongly supports centralization, vari- 
ous objections to it have been raised. 
The people who put forth these ob- 
jections are practically always min- 
ority groups, because a majority 
which is opposed to a _ proposed 
centralization does not have to state 
or defend its position; it has only to 
vote the proposal down, if and when a 
vote is required. But the fact that the 
objections come from a minority of the 
voters certainly does not mean that 





Without central schools, thousands of boys would be de- 
nied the opportunity of studying vocational agriculture. 
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they do not deserve thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


One of the earliest objections to 
school-district centralization and one 
which is still occasionally put forth, is 
that the central-district organization 
will do away with the little red school 
house. My only comment is that this is 
exactly what central district organiza- 
tion is intended to do. To judge wheth- 
er the results are good or bad, one 
need only compare the programs of the 
central schools with the programs of 
the schools they have displaced. Of 
course, there were and are many good 
one-room schools with splendid teach- 
ers. In their time they made a great 
contribution. The horse and buggy were 
good for their time, also, but few would 
wish to return to this means of trans- 
portation. 


A second objection (and this is one 
more commonly heard at the present 
time) is that centralization will take 
away from the people in the common 
school districts the control of their 
schools to which the principle of home 
rule entitles them. To judge how valid 
this objection may be in connection 
with any particular centralization, one 
must know how much control the peo- 
ple in the common school districts now 
have over their schools. Let me explain: 


Many Have No Voice 


Any single proposed centralization 
may include some common school dis- 
tricts which literally have no pupils. 
Because of shifts in population or the 
moving of young people away from the 
community these districts have no 
ehildren of school age. Except through 
centralization, they would have no 
schools over. which to exercise any 
control. 


Furthermore, more than half the 
common school districts included in the 
average centralization proposal are 
districts which contract with neighbor- 
ing school systems for the education 
of all their children. Neither do the 
people in these districts exercise any 
present control over their schools, 
apart from their choice of the school 
districts from which. they will “buy” 
their children’s education. 

Finally, none of the common school 
districts included in any proposed cen- 
tralization exercise control over the 
education of high school pupils, beyond 
designating the high schools to which 
it will pay tuition. The arrangements 
for high school education are always 
on what amounts to a contract basis 
with neighboring schools. 

So far as home rule is concerned, 
what centralization does for the com- 





mon school districts is to give them a 
voice in determining educational pol- 
icy for all their children, from kinder- 
garten through high school. It does so 
in part by providing that through their 
votes they shall have direct represent- 
ation on the central district boards of 
education. It is fair to say that in most 
centralizations one important gain is 
greater control by the people in the 
common school districts, rather than 
less control, over the whole period of 
their children’s elementary and second- 
ary education. 


A third objection often raised by 
those opposing centralization is that 
centralization may force two neighbor- 
ing communities which have habitually 
had little or nothing to do with each 
other to work together in providing an 
educational program for all their child- 
ren. Sometimes the objection grows out 
of long-existent and deep-seated nivalyy 
between two communities. 

In no part of our democracy have 
we yet discovered any sure formula 
for keeping a determined minority 
from frustrating the will of the ma- 
jority if it is bent on doing so. One may 
question whether the fact that school 
centralization makes necessary cooper- 
ation between groups which do not 
wish to work together is a valid objec- 
tion to centralization, any more than 
it is a valid objection to democracy. 


Cost More, Worth More 


A further objection is that centrala 


ized schools cost more than common 
schools, and in particular that centra)- 
ization will increase tne tax rates in 
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certain school districts without appre- 
ciably lowering the tax rates in others, 

To the, best of my knowledge, there 
has been no contention on the part of 
any responsible person from the be- 
ginning of the centralization movement 
in New York State, that centralized 
schools will be cheaper than the com- 
mon schools which they displace, in 
terms of dollars actually spent. The 
fact that they are not expected to he 
cheaper has been recognized over the 
years in provisions by the Legislature 
for special additional State aid to cen- 
tralized schools. The position of those 
who have favorea centralization has 
been that, for the money spent on 
them, central schools can provide a bet- 
ter education for rural boys and girls 
than can be provided at the same cost 
by any collection of one and two-room 
rural schools, or of such schools com- 
bined with the schools in union free 
school districts. 


As to the districts which object to 
centralization because their own tax 
rates will go up out of proportion to 
the general increase in local taxes 
which the centralization may impose, 
it should be noted that part of the pur- 
pose of centralization is to extend more 
broadly the local tax base for the sup- 
port of education. If this purpose is 
to be achieved, districts which in the 
past have borne less than their share 
of the cost of education in the area in 
which. they are Situated can properly 
be expected to assume a share equal 
to that of their neighbors in the area 
covered by the centralization. 


Why Not Vote by Districts? 

Another objection of opponents of 
centralization is to the statutory pro- 
vision under which the final decision 
to accept or reject a centralization laid 
out by the Commissioner of Education 
is determined by the total number of 
votes cast in the districts to be cen- 
tralized, and not by separate tabula- 
tions of the votes in the separate dis- 
tricts. 


The New York State law governing 
school-district consolidations, which 
was in effect long before the Central 
School Law was passed and is still in 
effect, clearly illustrates what would 
happen if the Central School Law pro- 
vided for district-by-district votes on 
centralization. The law governing con- 
solidations provides that a negative 
vote by any one district terminates 
the proceedings and continues all dis- 
tricts in their nonconsolidated status. 
If voters could vote by districts, it 
would result in a practically complete 
blocking of many school district reor- 
ganizations. Common school districts 
which hoped to get their high school 
pupils educated at low cost to them- 
selves through contracts with other 
districts — sometimes, even, through 

(Continued on Page 26) 








You make better : 
quality hay... faster... 
with a smaller crew... 








Win the race against weather. Mow 4 acres an hour with the McCormick * 
semi-mounted tractor mower. Among its many advantages are V-belt drive 
for trouble-free, smooth operation; easy square corners without knocking 
down hay; safety cutterbar breakaway to prevent damage; and optional 
hydraulic lift. It fits most tractors. Attached to the drawbar in minutes. 


The tractor driver is the baling crew with a McCormick heavy-duty, engine- 
driven, pickup baler. This all-automatic machine bales up to 6 tons an 
hour, and is available for either twine or wire tie. Fast, yet mighty gentle, 
it seals the precious leaves into snugly-tied bales. Built for large acreage 
and constant custom operation. Handles heavy windrows smoothly, 





Mowing is made easy when your Farmall tractor is equipped with its own 
quick-attached mounted mower. Easy to back and turn, easy to get into 
tight corners; all the features and speed of the semi-mounted mower above. 
McCormick A-21, C-21, A-24; and HM-24 mowers have hydraulic lift. 
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Family-sized farm baler. The McCormick power take-off operated, all-auto- 
matic baler is ideal for baling your own hay. No risky delays—start to 
bale the moment your hay is cured to finest quality. Bale 5 tons an hour, 
all by yourself. A Farmall H or equivalent tractor will power this machine. 


All the McCormick hay 
machines shown above, 
and many others, are de- 
scribed in colorful, fully 
illustrated booklets. To 
learn more about the 
equipment you need, 
mail the coupon below. 
No obligation, of course. 
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International Harvesrer Company 





You save the precious leaves, yet rake at fast 
speeds, with the McCormick heavy-duty, 8-foot 
side rake. Ground driven, it’s never out of time 
—makes uniform windrows no matter how you 
vary the tractor speed. 





Protein-rich cured hay or grass silage—full of 
vitamin A—is easier to make with a McCormick 
hay chopper. It picks up the crop from the wind- 
row, chops it into pre-selected lengths, blows it 
into a trailing box or truck. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


- See your IH dealer for IH 5-Star SERVICE for 
all your farm machines... the year around! 


KkKKK* 


5-STAR 
SERVICE. 





P. O. Box 7333, Dept. AA, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost, informa- 
tion on the equipment checked below: 


(-] Mowers [J Hay loaders 
[-] Rakes {[] Pickup balers 


(] Fiela hay choppers 


My hay acreage is 




















Name 
Post Office 2 State 
My IH dealer is sagt Eee ies et inner he a 
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More than four out of every five people in America live in towns, and 
work at something other than farming. We farmers are thoroughly out- 
numbered—a minority both on the census rolls and on the voting lists. 


Our greatest hope for a prosperous agriculture lies in cooperative 
action among ourselves rather than in any form of price subsidy or 


government help. 


Government Listens to the Greatest Number 


Any government is going to be more sensitive to the demands of the four-fifths 
of the voters who live in towns than it is to the demand of the one-fifth who live 
on farms. Hence, in the long run, government control will surely tend to fix farm 
prices at a lower level than they naturally would bring in an open market. Price 
subsidies of any kind are only a temporary stop-gap for the farmer. Over the years, 


they can only bring him higher taxes, government limitation of acreage and pro- 


_ duction, and loss of freedom of action in running his own farm. 


Farmers Themselves are Confused and Divided 


Unfortunately there have been so many claims and counterclaims by interested’ 


groups that we farmers ourselves hold divided opinions as to what is best for our 


own welfare. 


We should stop and consider—every one of us—how much good has come to 


all of us through the cooperative action of the Dairymen’s League. If the 26,000 
dairy farmers in the League can accomplish so much good, both for members and 
non-members alike, what couldn’t be done if all dairy farmers got together and 
pooled their efforts in an attempt to maintain fair prices, equality of opportunity, 
and freedom of the individual farmer to live his own life in his own way. 


The cooperative way is the only way by which we outnumbered farmers can 


make our voices heard, and our rights respected. 
pin ee A Bs Diet NAR om an al lola ce coaches 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE @ 
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Ayrshire Breeders Plan 
Diamond Jubilee in May 


RECORD-BREAKING attendance 

of approximately 600 Ayrshire 
breeder's is expected at the annual meet. 
ing and sale in Syracuse, N. Y., May 5 
and 6 to celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers Association. The meeting will be 
Friday, May 5, in the Onondaga Hotel, 
where new officers will be elected and 
the policies of the A.B.A. will be re. 
viewed. 

The Ayrshire Diamond Jubilee sale, 
(Saturday, May 6, at 10:30 a.m.), is be- 
ing eyed by the Ayrshire men as one of 
the most important events of the year. 
Breeders from 30 states and several 
foreign countries will attend the sale or 
approximately 75 head of the world’s 
finest registered Ayrshires. Tom P, 
Whittaker will be sales manager. Re- 
quirements for the sale are stringent. 
All females with completed records 
must have made a mature equivalent 
2X record of at least 9,500 lbs. milk or 
380 Ibs. fat, and have a butterfat con- 
tent of not less than 3.9%. Dams of fe- 
males not in milk must also meet these 
minimum requirements. 

Not more than 10 bulls will be auc- 
tioned and these must have dams with 
an actual 2X M.E. record of not less 
than 10,000 lbs. of 4% milk. All the 
cattle offered for sale must come from 
herds that are T. B. accredited and 
under supervision for Bangs Control. 
They must also pass tests for T.B. and 
Bangs within 30 days prior to sale 
date, and be vaccinated for shipping 
fever. 

A.B.A. President Charles M. Rodri- 
guez, owner of Vista Grande Farm at 
Cropseyville, N. Y., expressed pleasure 
at the tremendous strides made by the 
Ayrshire breed during the past few 
years. The A.B.A. was one of the few 
livestock registry associations to regis- 
ter more cattle in 1949 than in 1948. 
The services-rendered to breeders by 58 
full-time men and women at the A.B.A. 
headquarters in Brandon were praised 
by Mr. Rodriguez as playing an impor- 
tant part in the growth of the breed. 

Officers elected at the first meeting 
in 1875 were from New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Illinois. Today, the A.B.A. 
Board of Directors represents every 
region in the United States, and pure- 
bred Ayrshires are raised in all 48 
states. The A.B.A. now has almost 
9,000 members from coast to coast. 

An essay contest for youngsters un- 
der the age of 18 launches the 75th 
anniversary celebration. The two win- 
ners of the contest will be given an ex- 
pense-paid trip during the week of Sep- 
tember 18, 1950, to the Eastern States 
Exposition in Springfield, Mass., where 
each will be presented a purebred Ayr- 
shire calf. 

Youngsters anywhere in the United 
States are eligible, whether or not they 
own any Ayrshire cattle. Hssays on 
“The Ayrshire Is the Breed for Me,” 
should be between 100 and 250 words 
and mailed to Contest Committee, Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Ass’n., Brandon, Vt. 





+. BISHOP 


“Never sew such goed times — Nebody 
wants to hire a bum.” 
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How I Cut Costs With 


Sirdofoot “/refol 


By ALTON L. CULVER 


Tompkins Co., N. Y., Dairyman 


N MANY FARMS there is some 

rough hilly land that is being 

pastured, and was pastured by 

our forefathers. Such land is 
for the most part green for a month or 
two in the spring and then turns 
brown. From there on until winter, 
these fields are little more than exer- 
cise lots. 

The time has come for these neglec- 
ted back lots to have a face-lifting. 
Plow and fit a good seedbed in these 
fields that have never had a load of 
manure or a pound of commercial ferti- 
lizer; then give them the recommended 
treatment of lime and phosphoric acid 
and sow broadcast about 5 pounds 
of inoculated broadleaf birdsfoot tre- 
foil seed per acre. In some cases good 
seedings have been obtained by sowing 
less seed per acre, but in general 5 
pounds is the recommended amount. 


How te Start 


To establish a birdsfoot seeding, plow 
the land early in the spring or the pre- 
vious fall, then harrow occasionally 
until about the 20th of June. This forms 
a firm seed bed and destroys as many 
weeds and as much natural clover as 
is possible. Clover is a decided disad- 
vantage in a birdsfoot trefoil seeding, 
as it furnishes strong competition to 
the tiny birdsfoot plants. After the 
seed is sown broadcast, it requires no 
covering. Rolling or cultipacking may 
be a benefit. 

If the topography of the land is such 
that it cannot be readily plowed, a 
heavy disc harrow may be used to fit 
the soil without plowing. In this case a 
limited amount of smal! brush is no 
problem, and much will be destroyed by 
the discing operation. Other organic 


matter, such as golden rod or natural: 


grasses, is no disadvantage if the seed 
bed is prepared in this manner. It may 
prove to be an advantage because such 
chopped material will tend to retard 
erosion, thus storing moisture. It also 
acts as a mulch, which prevents evap- 
oration during dry periods. Another 
definite advantage is that this organic 
matter mixed in the surface of the soil 
will give considerable protection during 
the following winter and spring. 

The one greatest risk in establishing 
a seeding of birdsfoot trefoil is freez- 
ing, thawing, and subsequent heaving. 
There is little danger of winter-killing 
after the seeding is one year old. My 
personal experience is that birdsfoot 
should be sown alone and not mixed 
with other legumes or grasses. If sown 
with a nurse crop, the nurse crop 
should be pastured. 


Controlling Weeds 


Clip new seedings of birdsfoot with a 
mowing machine once or twice during 
the summer and fall following seeding 
to keep weeds down. It has been my 
observation that little if any damage 
to the seeding is inflicted by pasturing. 
Animals walking over the ground press 
the soil tightly around the little plants 
and press the plants down to with- 
Stand better the following winter. It is 
my opinion that if the foliage is nipped 
off, root growth is stimulated. 

Some articles that I have read give 
the impression that birdsfoot needs 
good fertile soil. I think this impression 
has no foundation. 

Editor’s Note: Some years ago, too much 
was said to the effect that birdsfoot would 
Srow anywhere regardless of lack of fer- 
ty It. won’t do that! Now perhaps, too 


much emphasis is being put on the need 
for @ fertile soil. 


Birdsfoot will produce more forage 


Oy 


ee 


or pasture than any crop that I know 
of on poor land. Apparently the only 
care it needs for years( indefinitely) is 
an occasional liming and fertilizing. 
Then again I wonder if it needs the 
lime and fertilizer. I recall many cases 
where it seemed to be better and 
thicker in the deadfurrows and ditches 
where the topsoil had been plowed or 
washed away. 


In one case there was a field of birds- 
foot along the highway. In reconstruct- 
ing the road, the highway department 
had bulldozed all the topsoil off the 
roadside. During the years following, 
the birdsfoot has spread over the bull- 
dozed area to the road ditch and grown 
so thick and rank that one cannot see 
the ground. Because the topsoil is acid 
and the subsoil alkaline in this area, 
it would seem that birdsfoot needs the 
lime, but what about the phosphorus? 
It seems reasonable that a sustained 
high production can be maintained 
over a period of years only with ferti- 
lizer or manure, or both. 


No Bloating 


Ladino clover is an excellent legume, 
probably best adapted to pastures and 
mixtures for meadow seedings. It also 
yields far better on fertile soils that 
lie in lower and more protected areas. 
Birdsfoot trefoil does well on a wide 
variation of soils and elevations. It is 
very drought resistant and will do well 
on wet soils. There is no danger of 
bloat from pasturing birdsfoot. 

I have described as well as I can the 
ideal soil preparation and seeding pro- 
cedure. However, birdsfoot may be 


seeded from March until the forepart }. 


of August with very good success. 


When growing birdsfoot trefoil for 
hay, expect only one cutting in a sea- 
son. However, it yields 2 to 4 tons per 
acre. If the elevation on which it is 
grown is less than 500 feet, two cut- 
tings may be expected. The harvesting 
for hay may be delayed until well into 
August, and yet the quality and green- 
ness are retained remarkably well. 
Other grasses which are mixed with 
birdsfoot will be overripe and very poor 
quality. For this reason I again recom- 
mend sowing birdsfoot alone. The hay 
should be raked quite green to prevent 
loss of leaves. 


If silage is made from the first cut- 
ting of birdsfoot during June, a second 


cutting of very high quality hay can 


usually be had. 


Harvesting Seed 


The harvesting of seed is a difficult 
and very often a disappointing enter- 
prise due to the green and succulent 
condition of the foliage at harvesting 
time. The seed pods shatter very easily. 
They may be made to open and drop 
their seeds by extremely hot weather, 
a dashing rain, or being left to stand 
a little too long. Most of these con- 
ditions, and sometimes all of them, are 
beyond the grower’s control. There is 


always a reason for any article heare 


ing a high price tag. 


To my knowledge, there are no a 


eases or insects that harm birdsfoot 
trefoil yet. In the present economic 
situation, farmers are caught with low- 
er incomes and high expenses. Over a 
period of years, I know of no other 
crop that will give a higher return ac- 
cording to the cost of production than 
birdsfoot trefoil on soil that is not 
suited to alfalfa. 
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FARM FUELS 
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Tests Show. : 


RD-1I9 


Sinclair’s New 


Stops Rust _ 





Today ordinary farm fuels have become old-fashioned. Today 
your Sinclair representative offers you farm fuels with an amaz- 
ing extra value—a new chemical ingredient that solves the prob- 
lem of rust and corrosion in your fuel tanks and fuel systems. 
It’s RD-119, a product of Sinclair Research. The prescribed 
laboratory test, above, shows the amazing extra value of RD-119. 

Get the extra value of the World’s First Anti-Rust Farm Fuels 
—at no extra cost. Phone or write your local Sinclair 
Representative today. 


New tty-hast 


GASOLINES - TRACTOR FUELS 
HEATING OIL » KEROSENE 


CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 


demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like scientifically-shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will.not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 


-supply sto 
See TORE stores DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 50, Vermont 
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IF YOU MILK 10 COWS OR LESS... | Szeseruatcues for 


INE FOE VOUS 


DE LAVAL SPEEDETTE MILKER 


Time was when many people 
thought that you had to be milk- 
ing 15 or 20 cows before a milker 
would really pay off. 

That was before the De Laval 
Speedette Milker was introduced. 
Especially designed for milking 
the herd of 10 cows or less, it is 
Saving users up to 2 hours ‘a day 
-.. producing more and cleaner 
milk...and saving a lot of hard, 
disagreeable work that is now so 
unnecessary. 

So simple that anyone can use 
it...so dependable you never 
worry about milking ...and so 
inexpensive to buy, install and 
operate that you can’t afford to 
be without it. 

If you milk 10 cows or less and 
are tired of the daily drudgery of 
hand milking ...see your local 
De Laval Dealer today. 


De Laval Speedway 
Water Heater 


Engineered for the dairyman. Sup- 
plies 12 full gallons of 185° water. 
“Lifetime’’ copper tank. Easy to clean. 





De Laval Junior 
Electro Sepsrator 


Streamlined and efficient. No gears, = 
no belts, no oiling. Direct drive. 
Cleanest skimming, quiet operation. 
Capacity: 400 Ibs. per hour. 







yTeEZE 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 64, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 








@ PUMP REQUIRES NO OIL—You never 
have to oil the De Laval Speedette vacuum 
pump. Its economical % hp. motor operates 
on only 110 v. fighting circuit. It gives lowest 
cost milking. 





@ QUICK, LOW-COST INSTALLATION 
—The Speedette can be installed in an hour 
at correspondingly low cost, thanks to special 
fittings which do away with costly pipe cutting 
and threading. 





@ MOST EASILY CLEANED PIPE LINE 
—The new type De Laval Speedette pipe line, 
because of its special fittings, can be taken 
down in short sections for inspection, easiest 
cleaning, sure sanitation. 
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The De Laval Separator Company, Dept, E-23 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me printed mafter on: 


{1 Speedette Milker 
0 Speedway Water Heater 
(J Junior Electro Separator 
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GRASS 


OME YEARS back when grass sil- 
age was tried at intervals, one of 
the chief disadvantages mentioned was 
the strong smell which grass silage 
usually developed. Realizing that grass 
did not contain as much sugar as corn, 
various experiments were undertaken 
to find a possible material to add to 
grass silage to improve quality by in- 
creasing acidity. 
For example, after some trials, phos- 


| phoric acid was recommended, but at 


present we do not hear much about it. 
At the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion cows were fed on grass silage 
which had phosphoric acid added when 
it was put in the silo. They ate large 
amounts-of silage but tests indicated 
that the urine was so acid as to make 
heavy feeding of this silage inadvisable. 


Wilting 

During the war when it was difficult 
to get molasses, putting up silage by 
the wilting method was recommended. 
This consisted only of allowing the 
grass to remain in the swath after cut- 
ting until the moisture content was 
about 65%. 

Some good silage resulted, especially 
where the percentage of legumes in the 
mixture was not too high. However, 
some definite disadvantages developed. 
For one thing it is practically impos- 
sible for anyone to judge accurately 
the degree of moisture in grass. If 
grass were allowed to wilt too much, 
mold would develop in the silage with 
a loss of nutrients and palatability. If 
it was put in too wet an objectionable 
odor frequently resulted. This objec- 
tionable odor comes from the develop- 
ment of butyric acid which is the same 
substance that you find in rancid 
butter. 

Many a dairyman has questioned the 
advisability of putting up grass silage 
because his wife complained about the 
“stink” and in some cases, milk, which 
everyone knows absorbs odors easily, 
was returned from the station because 
of off-flavor. 


Molasses or Grain 


As a result of the lack of uniformity 
in making silage by the wilting meth- 
od, most authorities now recommend 
the use of a preservative as an insur- 
ance factor. Two materials most com- 
monly recommended now are molasses 
at the rate of 100 pounds to the ton or 
ground corn and cob meal, hominy; or 
some form of grain at the rate of 300 
pounds to the ton. 


In a recent discussion about grass 
silage, John Babcock who is known to 
our readers as an occasional guest con- 
tributor to Kernels, Screenings & Chaff, 
made the following suggestion. Where 
grain is used as a grass silage preserv- 
ative it is just as effective to spread 
the grain on the bottom of the truck 
as it is on the top of the load if the 
truck is fitted with an unloader. Most 
unloaders have a false front on the 
truck which is pulled backward by a 
motor and it is easy to see that the 
grain is mixed just as well when it is 
put on the bottom of the truck as it is 
if put on the top of the load. The only 
advantages of grain over molasses are 
that it is often available right on the 
farm without cash cost, and in many 
cases it is less messy to add to the 
grass silage. 

A number of different ways of add- 
ing molasses have been tried. The 
simplest is to put the molasses in a 
barrel or tank above the silage blower 
or cutter and run in the molasses as 
the grass goes through. The amount 
to apply can be determined by check- 
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ing the time that it takes to run a ton 
of grass through the cutter or blower 
and checking the time which is re- 
quired to run a given’ weight of mo- 
lasses on the grass. The one trouble is 
that molasses will run more slowly as 
the temperature gets colder. To offset 
this it has been suggested that mo- 
lasses could be kept in an air-tight con- 
tainer and that a compressor, which is 
now found on manv farms cauld he 
used to compress the air in the tank 
above the molasses. 


Pipe Clogging 

It is also necessary to turn off the 
molasses just before the last grass in a 
load goes through the blower, and to 
turn it on only after the next load has 
started to go through the blower other- 
wise you may clog your delivery pipe. 
While it has been stated that the use 
of molasses should not result in a clog- 
ged pipe if the blower or cutter is 
properly adjusted, it is a fact, never- 
theless, that many a dairyman has used 
cuss words because the pipe did clog 
from time to time. 


Pumping molasses to the top of the 
silo and adding it just as the grass is 
blown in, has been tried. Two disad- 
vantages here are: First, that this set- 
up costs more money; second, there is 
serious doubt that the molasses is ade- 
quately mixed with the grass. This 
whole problem of ease of adding mo- 
lasses is being studied and new devel- 
opments will be reported to you from 
time to time. 


Sulfur 


The newest method of insuring good 
quality grass silage is to use sulfur 
dioxide. This is a gas which comes 
compressed in cylinders. After a foot 
or two of silage has been added to a 
silo the gas is introduced through a 
pipe connected to the~ cylinder and 
pushed down a foot or so in the silage. 
A valve is opened and the amount of 
gas added is figured on the basis of the 


(Continued on Page 23) 











Allegany County, New York, dairymen are 
quite convinced that their homegrown 
roughage is their cheapest source of feed, 
consequently they are determined to pro- 
duce not only quantities but also quality. 

This year more than 150 samples of 
hay and silage were exhibited at the 4th 
Annual Dairy Congress at Friendship. In 
picture, Walter Kopp, right, of Rushford, 
N. Y. and 1949 Hay King, crowns Donald 
Holcomb of Portville as “1950 Allegany 
County Hay King.’ Donald Holcomb is just 
a beginner in the farming business but, 
he is well on his way to success with @ 
good roughage program.—H. I. Blixt, Al- 
legany County Agent. 
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It’s a long way from Medicine Bow to Boston .. . 
from the western cattle and sheep range country, 
from the feed lots and hog farms of the Corn Belt, 
to the hungry cities of the east. Between where the 
meat animals are raised and where the meat is 
eaten there’s an average gap of a thousand miles. 


Bridging that gap is a service performed by the 
meat packing companies of the United States. 
They buy the livestock on the farms and ranches, 
and in the scores of markets. They process it into 
meat. Then they deliver that meat to 300,000 re- 
tail stores in every city and town across the nation. 


It’s truly a nation-wide job. And just as truly 
it’s a necessary and important one. For without 
this “bridge” that runs from Wyoming to Boston 
—without the meat packers’ “‘pipe lines” which 
link supply to demand—livestock producers would 
have to limit their herds and flocks to the numbers 
that their small local markets could consume. And 
the supply of meat available for consumers to eat 
would be limited by the small numbers of livestock 
produced near the cities where they lived. 


We of Swift are proud of our company’s part in 
starting, organizing and carrying on the nation- 
wide distribution of meat. Gustavus Swift pio- 
neered in the development of the refrigerator cars 
which made the whole thing possible. Today thou- 
sands of refrigerated freight cars and trucks supply 
the Swift network of refrigerated branch houses 
and plant sales routes which crisscross the nation. 
It is an important factor in one of the world’s most 
efficient low-cost food distributing systems... 
Yes, we are a part of that great “bridge”? which 
serves and benefits producers and consumers alike. 
And we are mighty proud of it! 


~o™ exe OUR CITY COUSIN <son 





“My gosh,” 
Our City Cousin panted, 

“All the beans 
Have come unplanted!” 
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The bridge that runs from Wyoming to Boston 
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by T. J. Claydon 

Department of Dairy Husbandry 
Kansas State College 

Manhattan 


When it comes to marketing clean 
cream, dairymen can’t even trust 
the air they breathe. Even on 
clear days, the air is filled with 
sediment. This material settles 
into containers and utensils and 
contaminates cream that is openly exposed. On 
the way to market, dust commonly collects around 
the edge of cream container lids. This sediment is 
jarred into the cream when lids are removed. On 
the farm—and en route to market—it is good busi- 
ness to protect cream, containers and equipment. 

Clean cream is also dependent upon the use of 
approved-type dairy utensils that are unsoiled and 
in good repair. Old pots, crocks, syrup buckets and 
worn-out dairy containers should not be used. Such 
pieces of equipment are carriers of rust and col- 
lectors of dirt. They are not easily sanitized and 
cannot be tightly covered to keep out dust. 

Cream is practically clean as it leaves the spout 
of mechanical separators, according to farm and 
laboratory investigation. Hand skimming and water 
dilution methods of separation leave sonie sedi- 
ment in cream. Well-kept separators also have 
proven the most economical means of separating 
cream. The marketing of clean cream, however, is 
not assured by use of the mechanical separator. 
Cream that is sold with poor sediment test is a 
problem of concern to both the producer and butter 
manufacturer. Attention to detail, all along the line, 
is an answer to this problem. 


Quote of the Month 


“Plastics from animal hair, drugs to ease your 
aching back, and steaks guaranteed to melt in your 
mouth: Research on these and hundreds of other 
major and minor projects is being pressed in pack- 
ing house labs.’’ 





T. J. Claydon 





The Wail Street Journal 
Soda Bill Sez: 


You will never be broke as long as your earn- 
ings keep ahead of your yearnings. 








If the mistakes others make annoy you, re- 
member, you could make'them all yourself. 


Well Dressed U. S. Girls 


Last fall a group of people from Uruguay visited us 
in Chicago. They noticed the girls who work in our 
office returning from their noonday meal. One of 
the Uruguayan ladies asked, “‘Are they visitors, 
like us?’’ “‘No,’’ we replied, “‘they work, here as 
stenographers and clerks.’’ Astonished at how well 
they were dressed, she commented, “Certainly the 
business of the United States, and the so-called 
‘capitalistic system’ must be all right, for I notice 
that all your women have that well-dressed look. 
There are not many. countries in the world where 
working girls could do that.” 















When I wasa boy I liked to watch ie 
living things thrive and grow. 
Growing was good. That’s the 
way I still feel. And that’s the 
way Americans have always felt. 
As a nation we have grown from 
thirteen states to forty-eight— 
across the entire continent. We 
have grown in size and numbers, 
in strength and power. It’s an 
American trait to be proud of growth. 

Yes, whether it’s the nation or livestock, men or 
businesses, I believe growing is good. Many com- 
panies have grown in size to meet their responsi- 
bilities. They served better. 

Why has Swift & Company grown? 

Most important is that people liked what we 
could do for them. Retail meat dealers learned that 
we provided the products and services they needed. 
Everything we sell must win the favor of the pub- 
lic. We were pleased to find housewives asking food 
stores for more of our meats, and asking for them 
oftener. We had to grow to keep up with the ex- 
panding demand for our services and products. 

A lot of livestock and other products are needed 
to meet this demand. To get them we must buy in 
many markets. We’re dealing with big areas and 
long distances and with food stores in every corner 
of the nation. 

Meat packers of afl sizes are needed to handle 
the nation’s huge volume of livestock, and to proc- 
ess and distribute the meat. Some of these began 
business many years ago and have grown to serve 
producers and consumers across the nation. Swift 
& Company is one of these which grew up because 
there was a big job to do. 

* * * 





Hope you have a fine summer. If you get to 
Chicago be. sure to drop in and see us. We will be 
with you again in September on this page. 


EM, Simp son. 


Martha Logarts Recipe fer 
BARBECUED FRANKS 


Prepare a thick barbecue sauce. Add one cup sauce for each 
one pound of frankfurters and heat 5 to 8 minutes. 


Thick Barbecue Sauce: 1 tsp. chili powder 

2 small onions, sliced thin ¥% cup water 

2 tbsp. vinegar ¥%, cup catsup 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 1 tsp. salt 
Mix all ingredients in a heavy skillet. Cover and simmer about 
45 minutes. Yield, 1 pint sauce. 


FREE! Illustrated Booklet 
The Story of Dairy Animals 3 


Many interesting facts about dairy 47] 
animals are told in Booklet F of Castel 
our Elementary Science Series— 
“The Story of Dairy Animals.” Illustrated, sim- 
ply told, interesting to children or grownups. Write 
for your FREE copy today. And tell your teacher. 
If she asks for them we’ll send free copies for every 
kid in the class. Other booklets about Soils, Plants, 
Meat Animals, Grass, Poultry are free to you, too. 
Address Agricultural Research Dept., Story of 
Dairy Animals: — 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 
EUR CEEE COE £5 OY DRSIRESE UNE aes 


Agricultural 
Research 
Depariment 
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Northeast Farms Get High 
Yields of Feed Grains 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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FEATURING — 


1. WOOD... nature’s own insulator — from 
sturdy, double-battened roof to walls of 


2. FULL-THICKNESS ... tongue-in-groove wood 
staves knitted together by exclusive steel 
Lock Dowelling and — 


3. HEAVY steel hoops with cold pressed threads 
. easily adjustable from safe, built-in 
“Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” ladder. 


-4. EXCLUSIVE Unadilla Door Front System al- 
ways opens at silage level, makes pitching 
easy. S and V joints make doors air-tight, 
juice-tight. Special V base anchors, firmly 
embedded in concrete foundation, eliminate 
unsightly anchor cables. 


Unadilla Wood Staves Seal Juices In, Seal Weather Out 


Unadilla Silos protect your ensilage with the 
perfect seal provided by wood. Wood is the 
tried and proven silo material. Since 1906 
Unadilla has produced better wood silos. 








More Silo For Your Money 


MORE STRENGTH — because the seasoned staves 
are knitted into one tight unit by hundreds of 
steel dowels only Unadilla provides. 

MORE SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE with “Sure- 
Grip, Sure-Step” ladder and doors which are 
continuous and flush with the front —always 
open at silage level. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG AND FACTS 
ON NEW TIME-PAYMENT PLAN THAT 
GIVES YOU UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B-6, Unadilla, N.Y. 
Only Unadilla has... 


LOCK 
DOWELLING 
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‘Why do Americans enjoy 
the highest standard of 
living in the world? 


You'll find the answer to this and 
mony other vitally important ques- 
tions about the Ameri- 

can Economic System in 

this interesting, illus- f 
trated booklet. 


FREE } 


SEND FOR THIS 
INTERESTING BOOKLET TODAY! 


Write to Dept. A, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., giving nam< 
address and occupation. 


TRIPLE-SAFE 
with TRIPLE DUTY 
KLEEN-EZEY ! 


ONE solution does all three: 


CLEANS — quickly, thoroughly! 
SANITIZES—99.99999-% bac- 
teria kill. 


DEODORIZES—absorbs odors. 
SAVE up to 40% of your labor 
costs... and be sure of quality 
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AVOID PRODUCTION LOSS FROM 
SORE ° SCAB - OBSTRUCTED 


“We're now using KLEEN- 
EZEY—it eliminates the use 
of boiling water and a 
soaking solution. It kills 
the bacteria and is ex- 
cellent.” 
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To resist avs Farmer ——*, Harvard, Ill. 
infection and ba *From oa letter in our files. 
promote ; 
healing, use SAFELY 
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Mohawk type are resistant to the com- 
mon strains of rust in the Northeast and 
much stiffer strawed than the old va- 
rieties. Since the yields are not limi- 
ted by rust to the extent that once was 
true, and since they are stiffer strawea, 
and lodging is not generally as serious 
a problem as it once was, more nitro- 
gen can be applied profitably in many 
instances. One can overdo the nitro- 
gen, though, particularly if the oats are 
seeded to a hay or pasture mixture. 
Excessive nitrogen can still result in 
lodging or a.rank dense growth detri- 
mental to the seeding. 


'A Broad Outline 


What fertilizer to use and how much 
is dependent on the crop, on the soil, 
what kind of a sod, if any, will be 
plowed, how much manure will be ap- 
plied, or has been applied within the 
past year. Obviously, it is not possible 
to estimate the amount of fertilizer 
that will be most profitable to the near- 
est pound or whether 300 pounds of 
5-10-10 will be more profitable than 350 
pounds of 4-12-8. We do not know what 
the weather will be and we are also 
dealing with constantly changing Na- 
ture. We do have the recommendations 
of the State Agricultural Colleges that 
are based on many years of research 
and farm observations. These provide 
“suide posts” from which one can plan 
a sound fertilizer program. Analyses 
and rates can, in fact often should, be 
varied somewhat from them to fit the 
particular set of conditions. 

Some facts to keep in mind are; first, 
that sandy soils are usually more de- 
ficient in nitrogen and potash than silt 
and clay loams and that for a culti- 
vated crop like. corn on a sandy soil 
it is likely to be best, if the fertilizer 
rate is heavy, to apply part of the ni- 
trogen in the mixed fertilizer and the 
remainder later as a side dressing. In 
other words, for corn on a sandy soil 
instead of a 6-12-6 or a 10-10-10 at 
planting time, a 5-10-10 is likely to be 
preferable providing a side dressing 
of a straight nitrogen material is made 
at the last cultivation. 


Second, the manuring program must 
be taken into consideration. Manure is 
usually a good source of nitrogen and 
is also a good source of potash if the 
bulk of the liquid portion is saved by 
use of sufficient bedding or otherwise. 
Manure is a poor source of phosphoric 
acid and unless it is reinforced with 
superphosphate, the commercial ferti- 
lizer applied for the crop should be rela- 
tively high in phosphoric acid as com- 
pared to nitrogen and potash. In other 
words, if 300 pounds of 10-10-10 was 
the tentative program, a shift to 500 
pounds of 6-12-6 would likely be better 
if the manure was not superphosphated. 
The same amount of nitrogen and pot- 
ash being applied, but twice as much 
phosphoric acid. Only about one-half of 
the nitrogen in manure is available to 
crops the year it is applied. This means 
about 5 pounds of nitrogen per ton of 
manure. One hundred pounds of a 


sidered that a good legume sod is the 
equivalent of 100 pounds of nitrogen 
(the amount in 1,000 pounds of 
10-10-10). A timothy sod probably has 
no more than 25 pounds of nitrogen 
(the amount in 250 pounds of 10-10-10), 
Mixed legume and timothy sods would 
fall in between depending on the pro- 
portion of legume remaining. In Cor- 
nell experiments conducted some years 
ago, the difference between corn on 
alfalfa sod and corn on timothy sod 
was about 26 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre. Substantial differences in 
favor of alfalfa also continued for two 
years in succeeding crops of oats and 
wheat. 

In growing corn, if one is aiming at 
100 bushels of shelled corn per acre or 
20 tons of silage, about 1,600 pounds of 
10-10-10 per acre would have to be 
applied if all of the plant food was to 
come from commercial fertilizer. We 
quote this example, not as a recom- 
mended rate. Since we can guess the 
nitrogen supplied by different sources 
closer than the other plant foods, we 
will illustrate fertilizing for a 100 
bushels of shelled corn and we will need 
160 pounds of nitrogen, not allowing 
for any loss. From 15 tons of manure 
we would get 75 pounds of nitrogen; 
from a timothy sod, 25 pounds, which 
leaves us 60 pounds needed in commer- 
cial fertilizer which can he supplied 
with 600 pounds of 10-10-10. If we 
start with an alfalfa or clover sod, 
though, we have 100 pounds; 8 tons of 
manure would supply another 40 and 
200 pounds of 10-10-10 the remainder 
of the 160 needed. Not everyone wants ' 
to try for 100 bushels of corn or 20 
tons of silage to the acre and only the 
best land ‘is suitable. In trying for such 
yields, planting rates, soil tilth and 
many other things become important. 
When heavy rates of fertilization are 
practiced, it is usually best to apply at 
least one-half of the fertilizer broad- 
cast and plow it under. 


Typical Recommendations 


New York: 150 to 400 pounds of 
10-10-10 depending on the amount of 
manure also applied. 

Vermont: 300 pounds of 8-16-16. 

New Jersey: Not manured. 500 to 
700 pounds of 5-10-10 plus 150 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate at last cultiva- 
tion; manured land 300 to 500 pounds 
of 4-12-4. 

Pennsylvania: On fertile soils or with 
manure, 200 to 250 of superphosphate 
or 4-12-4; without manure on only 
moderately fertile soils 200 to 250 
pounds of 4-12-8, 3-12-6 or 5-10-10. 

The above differences in recommen- 
dations naturally reflect difference in 
soils and in manuring practices. 


We won’t attempt to illustrate the 
fertilizing of oats to the extent we did 
with corn. The same factors, though, 
govern. A 50 bushel oat crop will only 
use about one-third as much nitrogen 
as a 100 bushel crop of corn. Typical 
state recommendations follow: 





New York: For oats seeded to hay 
or pasture. Manured — rotation 400 
pounds of superphosphate or 300 
pounds of 0-20-20. Unmanured—rota- 


Pliable, absorbent internal dressings 

for the teat canal. Cloth-covered, with- 

out wires, they exert a gentle dilating 

action, and work FOUR ways: 

1. Corry antiseptic and healing agents into 
tect canal. 
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mixed fertilizer analyzing 5% nitrogen 
contains as much. If ten tons of man- 
ure not reinforced with superphosphate 


KLEEN-EZEY 
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2. Provide soothing relief to damaged tis- 
‘sues, absorb secretions from inflamed 
teat. 

3. Aid in maintaining a free milk channel 
by keeping teat canal OPEN until healed. | 


ein || LAZARUS LABORATORIES, 
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4. mee milking aie by eee relaxing GSS) 
sphincter muscles at end of teat al. 
nwo Gee DaaToee DO ee 137 W. EAGLE ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


eguier—~for small or averoge teats. Lerge 
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Economy Pkg. 48 Dilators....1.00 er 
Standard Pkg. 24 Dilators.... .65 {finer 


ASK DEALER FOR FLEX-O TEAT DILATORS 
{Hf net available, order direct. Mailed postpaid) 


DAIRY REMEDIES CO. 
Montclair 1,N.J. 
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are applied, the total plant food con- 
tained would be equivalent to about 
1,000 pounds of a 10-5-10 commercial 
fertilizer, if, though, the manure is rein- 
forced with 50 pounds of 20% super- 
phosphate per ton, it would be equiva- 
lent to 1,000 pounds of 10-15-10. All 
of the nitrogen in the commercial fer- 
tilizer will, though, be available the 
year applied. 

Most corn in the Northeast is planted 
on sod. What kind of sod makes a big 
difference in the amount of nitrogen 
available to the corn. High yields of 
corn are possible only where there is 
an abundance of nitrogen. It is con- 


tion —- 350 pounds of 6-12-6 or 250 
pounds of 8-16-16. Unseeded oats in 4 
manured rotation 250 pounds of 6-12-6 
or superphosphate. Unseeded oats in 
unmanured rotation 350 pounds of 
6-12-6 or 250 of 8-16-16. 


New Jersey: 300 to 500 pounds of 
4-12-8 plus, if they are to be seeded, 
a separate application of 500 pounds of 
0-14-14 per acre. 

Pennsylvania: On fertile soil or with 
manure, 250 pounds of superphosphate 
0-14-14 or 412-8 or 3-12-6. ‘Without 
manure on only moderately fertile soils 
200 to 300 pounds of 4-12-8 or 4-12-12. 


. 
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Planning for the Coutrol of 
ORCHARD PESTS 


Sy E. Stuart Hubbard 


President, N. Y. State Horticultural Society 


E HAVE attended winter fruit 
meetings and spray _ schools. 
We have packed and market- 
ed much of our fruit. We have 
spent much thought on the. economic 
situation and our financial problems. 

From this mass of interwoven fact, 
fancy, data, machines, materials, meth- 
ods, market trends and a realization 
of one’s personal and material limita- 
tions there emerge certain fundament- 
als. 

Consumers appreciate handsome, 
perfect, fine flavored apples delivered 
fresh at convenient places in constant 
supply. There has been a record move- 
ment of this fine quality apple crop but 
at prices that have weakened the finan- 
cial reserves of a great many apple 
growers. 

There is ample reason to believe that 
there are many factors favorable to 
the producer of good apples the com- 
ing year. There is reason to expect 
that many of the adverse factors will 
be less harmful or absent this year. 

We therefore plan to proceed confi- 
dently but cautiously. 

In analyzing our balance sheet it is 
evident that the shrinkage in sales 
value, which was the lowest in eight 
years, was so great that our lower 
production costs had little effect on the 
net return. 

Our difficulties were so largely cli- 
matic: in the production of a national 
surplus of nearly all fruits and by 
damage to the size, quality and yield 
of our own through frost, heat an 
drought, that we can rather confident- 
ly look for more normal conditions the 


coming season. And, with normal con- 


ditions our fruit sales have always been 
ample to bring a net profit over costs. 

So we are planning to do what we 
can to lessen the frost damage by re- 





THE MARCH ISTH 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


One-score and 16 years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this nation 
@ new tax, conceived in desperation, 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are fair game. 

Now we are engaged to a great mass 
of calculations, testing whether that 
taxpayer, or any taxpayer so confused 
and so impoverished, can long endure. 
We are met on Form 1040. We have 
come to dedicate a large portion of our 
income to a final resting place with 
those men who here spend their lives 
that they may spend our money. 

It is altogether anguish and torture 
that we should do this. But in the legal 
Sense we cannot evadé—we cannot 
cheat—we cannot underestimate this 
tax. The collectors, clever and sly, wh 
computed here, have gone far beyond 
our power to add and subtract. 


Our creditors will little note nor long 
remember what we pay here, but the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue can never 
forget what we report here. It is for us 
taxpayers rather to be devoted here to 
the tax return which the government 
has thus far so nobly spent. It is rather 
for us to be dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these 
vanished dollars we take increased de- 
votion to the few remaining; that we 
here highly resolve that next year 
will not find us in a higher income tax 
bracket. That this taxpayer, underpaid, 
shall figure out more deductions, and 
that taxation of the people, by the 
Congress, for the government, shall not 
Cause our solvency to perish from the 
earth.—Anonymous. 





moving trees in low spots; to lessen in- 
jury by drought by removing trees on 
the driest spots, by removing part of 
the trees to provide more root space 
for those remaining; and by pruning 
so heavily as to reduce the leaf surface 
somewhat on the drier areas. 


We will continue to spend what 
money and time we can spare for fer- 
tilizer, for brought in mulch whenever 
possible and for moderate broadcasting 
of manure in the winter and early 
spring. 

We are doing but little detail prun- 
ing of small wood but are pruning as 
much of the orchards as possible with 
a few expert men in cutting larger 
branches so as to be able to cover the 
under side of the lowest branches with 
spray, to make openings in the sides 
of the trees at different levels to per- 
mit the free passage of spray across 
the inside of the tree; and to keep 
down the highest tops to a regular level 
for more exact dust and spray cov- 
erage. 

In spraying equipment we expect to 
lessen our labor, material costs and, 
we believe, increase our efficiency, by 
dusting in early applications when pos- 
sible, by using a new mist sprayer re- 
quiring a driver only; by putting a 
“Maine” mast on the front of each of 


two tractors for the driver alone to use 
with our power spray rigs; and by en- 
deavoring to apply so thoroughly the 
right materials, and time applications 
so correctly that we shall need fewer 
special or extra sprays. 


We believe our customary D. N. dor- 
mant sprays for aphis varieties, the oil- 
bordeaux delayed dormant spray for 
mites and many insects; sulfur, dust 
or wettable, for scab; fermate for rusts 
and for better finish on Golden Delic- 
ious, are still the safest and most re- 
liable materials through bloom. After 
bloom there are so many problems of 
insects or diseases, weather, machines 
used, operator ability, etc., and there 
are so many materials, old and new, 
to choose from that we cannot lay out 
an arbitrary chart that we can expect 
to follow exactly. 

In all these details we religiously 
respect the physical welfare of the tree 
above and below ground by choosing 
materials that damage the least the 
breathing and photosynthesis action of 
the leaves; that interfere the least with 
the best biological, chemical and me- 
chanical conditions in the soil, and that 
result in the most delicious, beautiful 
and wholesome fruits to attract, delight 
and nourish our people. 

— AA. — 


GRANGE ESSAY CONTEST 


A nation-wide essay contest on ‘Soil 
Fertility and the Nation’s Future” with 
$10,000 in prizes has been announced 
by the National Grange and the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council. It is for young 
men and women through 20 years of 
age and it ends April 15. Entries are 
to be sent to the nearest Subordinate 
Grange. They should not exceed 800 
words. 
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REVOLVING SPRINKLER $ STEM 
Perf.0-Rain 


Low Pressure—"“Gentle Rain” 


Watch for news of 
ABC coupler—available soon 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 
JOSLIN HILL FARMS, Inc. 
40 Joslin Street 
Leominster, Mass. 

@ ® ® 
CHESTER A. OLSEN CO. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
® e e 
H. L. STEFFEN and SONS 
Fairport, N. Y. 

Send for free folder No. 10 

MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 
TAMPA SAN FRANCISCO 
FLA. CALIF. 





OTTAWA Buzz Master 
7 MODELS-_$99 up 


Greatest offer ever madeby acai 
oldest and largest firm in ==. 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year, 

OTTAWA MFG. CO.,1-031 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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WE GUARANTEE YOU'LL PICK THESE 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
IN OQ Days 


FAMOUS GEM EVERBEARING. Stern’s takes the risk out of garden- 
ing. You’ll pick these big juicy strawberries by July—or your money 
back! Every plant unconditionally guaranteed to bear—will start by 
July and continue bearing until freezing weather. Big, firm, round 
berries. Extra juicy, extra rich flavor, very sweet. Make mouth-water- ee 
ing short-cakes, pies, jam, irresistible with cream. Next year and after bhi Xt 
they'll bear earliest and continue right up to freezing time. , BCL Y 





50 for 250 for 
GEM EVERBEARING 
Selected highest quality 


Thick heavy ,oots 


$00 $4900 


POSTPAID 
Fresh plants 
shipped from 
fields closest 
to your home. 


Thousands of feeders 
on thick fibrous roots. 
Stern’s ‘plants pro- 
duce fast, heavy 
crops. 


1,000 for 


std 


JUNE-BEARING VARIETIES—Guaranteed to grow and bear. Choose from these popular varieties: 


PREMIER . CATSKILL . SPARKLE . FAIRFAX 
50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50, 250 for $6.00, 1,000 for $18.00 postpaid 


FAMILY STRAWBERRY GARDEN—GROUP No. 30 


An ample supply for the average family—for fresh fruit as well as for canning. 


50 each 
Premier, 


250 plants 


of Gem, 
Fairfax, 


postpaid 


Sparkie } Only $8.00 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Stern’s guarantees these 


plants unconditionally for one full year. 


If, for any reason, you are not delighted with these quality 


products. purehase price will be refunded promptly. You need NOT return the plants. 


Order NOW for Immediate Delivery. Send Cash or order C.O.D. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. M, GENEVA, N. Y. 


“Climate-Conditioned’”’ means seed grown for 
YOUR climate, YOUR farm needs — hardy, 
northern seed! It’s further insured by Dibble’s 
famous ‘10-day-any-test-or-money-back’’ guaran- 


tee. There’s none better 
today — and BE SURE. 


grown, Reserve yours 


ALFALFA—CLOVERS—GRASS SEEDS—OATS 
SOY BEANS—BARLEY—CORN—POTATOES 


One Quality — the BEST possible. 
One Price — the LOWEST possible. 


Send for Free Catalog and Price List 


‘ Box C, Honeoye Falls, New York 


Py i is 
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NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO.\ 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Finest Silage 
Lowest Cost 


AVG 
mL ay.NE 
) | Re ae 


Produce most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 









‘Martin Steel Products Corporation 
735 Lengview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 
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PLANTING GARDENS PRICES 
is QUICKand EASY foe 


with Marker $4.25 
with ext. hopper 
fos fertilizer $4.15 
with both marker 
ond hopper 
$4.60 


pinches, packets, or pounds 
without dribble or waste. 
Indexed for more than 40 
kinds of flower and 
vegetable seeds. 
Sows, covers, marks /Agp 
next row in one oper- & 
ation. Excellent for 
distributing fertilizer 
alongside the row. 


SO & SO SEEDER N°. CHATHAM 





MOOREVEN’S §$ 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed i 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. u 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro, N. 3. 


Choice Select Yellow or 
ONION PLANTS— White Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prepaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Fresh Dug. Free Circular. 
EUREKA Plent Farm, Bernhards Bay, N. Y. 





HAD NO intention of starting a con- 

test when I listed in this column a 
few weeks ago the amount of canned 
goods that Mrs. Alfred S. Despres put 
up for her family. Apparently it was 
taken by some of the ladies as a chal- 
lenge because they sent me lists of 
what they have on their fruit and vege- 
table shelves. 


Mrs. Louis Broeme of Sherman, N. 
Y., is the “champion” to date. Believe 
it or not, on February 3 she still had 
on her shelves a total of 862 quarts of 
home-canned food. In addition to the 
list below, she has from her garden 
some stored cabbage, carrots, beets 
and squash. She also has a supply of 
meat salted down in barrels and she 
also managed to find time to can about 
90 quarts of garden vegetables for her 
son and his wife. Her peas were all 
gone when she prepared this list for 
us: All quarts—plum and prunes, 54; 
peaches, 107; pears, 45; applesauce, 52; 
black raspberries, 12; red raspberries, 
8; strawberries, 10; blackberries, 35; 
cherries, 12; mince meat, 18; pumpkin, 
6; squash, 10; pickles, 50; catsup, 12; 
chili sauce, 6; pie plant, 5; pickle pears, 
10; jell (glasses), 75; string beans, 78; 
cabbage, 22; carrots, 21; greens, 12; 
cucumbers, 8; beets, 24; tomatoes, 96; 
tomato juice, 16; apple juice, 10; grape 
juice, 5; corn, 35; soup, 60; sauerkraut, 
10; pork, 10; sausage, 20; beef, 10; 
meat liquor for soup, 23. 


Cans 1,138 Jars 


Right on Mrs. Broeme’s heels is Mrs. 
Doris K. Riddick of Millerton, N. Y., 
who canned no less than 1,138 jars of 
stuff, but according to my figuring 
they only equal 805 quarts, but I am 
going to let her tell you about it her- 
self. Here’s her letter: 

“In the February 4, 1950 “What Do 
YOU Think?” you wrote about home 
gardening being worth while. You men- 
tioned what Alfred S. Despres’ family 
grew and what Mrs. Despres canned. 
You also said you would like to know 
if anyone who read the article had put 
up more. Here is my list of canned 
goods and jellies and jams: 

“Quart jars: 36 beets, 28 carrots, 52 
beans (waxed), 15 lima beans, 22 kohl- 
rabi, 27 squash, 20 swiss chard stems, 
12 beet greens, 24 swiss chard greens, 
111 tomatoes, 54 peaches, 21 sour cher- 
ries, 21 sweet cherries, 12 rhubarb, 52 
plums, 31 mince meat, 36 applesauce, 
58 pears. 

“Pint jars: 26 beans (waxed), 117 
corn, 13 bread and butter pickles, 26 


dill pickles, 5 ripe pickles. 

“Jams and jellies: (% pt. jars) 25 
blueberry, 16 sour cherry, 52 cranberry 
marmalade, 8 orange marmalade, 56 
peach, 49 currant, 78 plum, 20 black- 
berry, and 15 grape. 

“Besides all my canning, we stored 
about 6 bushels of carrots, 6 bushels of 
beets, 1 bushel salsify (oyster plant) 
and 1 bushel rutabaga in sand in our 
cellar. Also, we have about 10 bushels 
of potatoes. 


“IT think you will agree with me, af- 
ter reading this list, that our garden 
was really worth while. I feed seven in 
my family and haven’t bought any 
vegetables, meat or dessert since fall, 
You see, we also have our own pigs in 
lockers and I have made over 100 Ibs. 
of Italian sausage from the trim on the 
hogs. 

“I hope you also agree that home 
gardening is worth while.” 


Garden Yields Cash 


Mrs. Theodore J. Hilderbrant of Cale- 
donia, N. Y., says she is on the “yes” 
side of “Is a Home Garden Worth 
While?”’ There are four children and 
four grown-ups in her family and Mrs. 
Hilderbrant says that she can feed 
them all heartily on her weekly egg 
money plus the help of the canned 
goods from her cellar. Her 1949 list 
includes 660 quarts and 50 pints of 
vegetables, berries and other fruit and 
another 50-odd articles such as pine- 
apple, citron, pumpkin, mince meat, 
chili sauce, catsup and relish. She also 
stored squash, carrots, onions and 
plenty of potatoes. 

The above seems ample reason for 
a garden but she goes even farther and 
makes a complete exhibit of her wares, 
both fresh and canned, at local county 
fairs and makes a business of pickles. 
She usually clears more than $100 in 
fair money each year. 

Since selling a few surplus pickles 
to neighbors four years ago she has 
gradually planted a few more until last 
year she sold more than 8,000 at a 
penny apiece, netting $80 after seed 
and tractor gas were taken out. She 
also raised 114 tons of butternut squash 
and she plans to increase her canta- 
loupe and watermelon planting enough 
to take care of some of her neighbors’ 
needs. Nearly everything from this 
marvelous, garden is sold at the house 
or over the telephone. Mrs. Hilderbrant 
finds that in order to keep up with the 
appetites of growing children she has 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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CHLORDANE 


By DR. R. W. LEIBY 


Extension Entomologist, Cornell University 


IX POUNDS of actual chlordane 

applied to an acre of soil gives 

80 to 90 per cent control of wire- 

worms according to tests con- 
ducted in New York over a period of 
two seasons. Its use by a few growers 
under field conditions has also shown 
its effectiveness. Although an unquali- 
fied recommendation can scarcely be 
made at this time, taste tests made 
thus far of cooked potatoes grown in 
soil treated with chlordane at six 
pounds per acre have not indicated 
any off-flavor or odor produced by the 
chemical. 

Growers of potatoes or other crops 
might wish to try the chlordane treat- 
ment but only in fields or parts of 
fields where they have a wireworm 
problem. 

The chlordane is distributed best by 
a spraying or dusting machine. It is 
applied in early spring preferably after 
the soil has been plowed and then 
worked into the soil one to three inches 
deep by further fitting of the land. It 
may be applied just before the potatoes 
are planted. : 

Distribute Evenly 

Special efforts must be made to dis- 
tribute the six pounds of actual chlor- 
dane over an acre uniformly. If ap- 
plied at a higher dosage to a part of 
an acre, the potatoes in that area might 
have a slight off-flavor. If applied at 
less than six pounds per acre, the wire- 
worms may not be killed by the chlor- 
dane vapors. 

A 50 per cent wettable powder of 
chlordane may be purchased and in 
this form it is used at the rate of 12 
pounds per acre. This could be added 
to 100 gallons of water and applied in 
a potato sprayer to an acre. The chlor- 
dane is available also in an emulsifiable 
form at various strengths. The follow- 
ing quantities are needed per acre to 
be equal to six pounds by weight of ac- 
tual chlordane; 40% strength—2 gal- 
lons; 72% strength—3 quarts; 90% 
strength — 2 quarts. These quantities 
may be added to 100 gallons of water 
and applied to one acre of soil. 


Dusts containing 10 per cent or 5 per 
cent of chlordane can sometimes be 
purchased. To get six pounds of a ten 
per cent strength dust on one acre 
would require the use of 60 pounds. If 
a 3 per cent strength is used, 120 
pounds of dust would be needed for 
an acre. 

The chlordane can be mixed with 
fertilizer and then broadcast prior to 
soil fitting. Care must be used to ap- 
ply uniformly the proper amount of 
6 pounds of actual chlordane to an 
acre regardless of the fertilizer. It 
Should not be applied in the row when 
mixed with fertilizer. - 


—AA.— 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
(Continued from Opposite Page) 

to increase each item of canned goods 

5 or 10 cans each year. 

She says, “I would be lost without 
the garden. I spend many hours out- 
doors in the fresh air and sun and feel 
that this is a real contribution toward 
My good health. It doesn’t hurt your 
waistline either!” 


Authoritative substantiation of what 
these ladies have to say about 
their gardens comes from Richard 
Hopp, assistant horticulturist at the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. His first reason for producing 
vegetables in the home garden is to be 
able to harvest them when quality is 
at its peak. The second reason for a 
Sarden is its actual value in dollars 


465 


and cents. “The value,’ he says, “is 
often overlooked.” He says that it has 
been estimated that around 30,000 to 
40,000 farm and city gardens have been 
grown in Vermont in recent years, and 
that at a conservative estimate of $150 
worth of produce each, the total value 
in the State is around 6 million dollars. 
“This may be a hidden income,” he 
says, “but it means that these 6 million 
dollars are available in the state to be 
spent on other things.” 


Another New Englander, William A. 
Burtt, of Exeter, N. H., has this to say 
about gardens: 

“TI read with interest the letters to 
you about whether a'home garden pays 
or not. “It is my opinion, as one other 
person remarked, that it cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents. One gets 
so much more out of a garden than can 
be bought with money, to say nothing 
of the convenience of having things at 
a moment’s notice—fresh in the sum- 
mer, canned in the winter. One wouldn’t 
be likely to buy as much if he had to 
depend on the store entirely. 


“It brings to mind the story of the 
farmer who decided it was too expens- 
ive and too much bother to raise a pig 
—he’d buy his pork when pig-killing 
time came. Finally, he decided he’d 
like some. He went to his pork barrel; 
it was empty. He went to his pig pen; 
that was empty too. Then he opened 
his pocketbook, and that was empty. 
He kept a pig after that. The “‘littles” 
one puts into it don’t seem to amount 
to much at the time, but it makes a 
big difference at harvest time.” 


AAs 
FERTILIZING A YOUNG 
ASPARAGUS BED 


Reporting on work with young as- 
paragus beds, E. P. Brasher, Delaware 
Experiment Station, recommends that 
800 lbs. of a 5-10-10 fertilizer be applied 
in early spring and a like amount after 
harvest. A sidedressing in August with 
200 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre 
improved yields even though 1,600 lbs. 
of a 5-10-10 fertilizer had been applied 
during the early spring. The fertilizer 
should be applied over the row rather 
than over the whole bed or in bands. 


— A.A. — 


USE LIMITED SPACE 


FULLY 


If you have a backyard village gar- 
den, put the rows relatively close. You 
will have to cultivate the garden by 
hand anyway, and putting rows of 
smaller crops just a little farther apart 
than the width of a garden rake will 
make better use of the space you have 
available, and will help you in con- 
trolling weeds. 

A garden rake is an excellent cul- 
tivating tool if used before the weeds 
get a start. It will kill them and will 
not go deep enough to injure the roots 
of the crops. Then as soon as the crops 
get a good start they will practically 
cover the ground which is very dis- 
couraging to weed growth. 

— AA. — 


Cauliflower on Long Island needs 15 
lbs. of borax per acre to prevent brown 
rot on the heads, and hollow stem: 
Where: the fertilizer did not contain 
enough borax, it may be applied as a 
sidedressing with nitrate of soda or it 
may be sprayed onto the plants. If the 
weather is rainy enough to leach the 
borax out of the soil, it is advisable to 
sidedress cauliflower with 10 lbs. of 
borax per acre, even though the ferti- 
lizer contained 15 Ibs. (% of 1%) of 
borax. 





CHILEAN 


1. Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the 

only natural nitrate in the world. 

. Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen 
e elaane: cent ae a 7. Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate 
is immediately and completely 
available. 

Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps 

keep the soil sweet. 

Vime-Tested. Chilean Nitrate 

has been proved by more than 100 

years of research and practical farm 

experience. 

10. Doubly Profitable — Eco- 
nomical, Chilean Nitrate im- 
proves the quality of crops as well 
as the yield. Consistently excellent 
effects of heavy applications year 
after year upon crop and soil alike 
make il an outstandingly profitable, 
economical ‘ 
nitrate. 






comes in free-flowing pellets — easy 
to handle and to apply in any dis- 
tributor. 


3. Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains 
sodium equivalent to about 35% 
sodium oxide (Na:O).This acts like % 
potash (K2O) and helps to make the 
phosphate in the soil more available. 9 


4. lodine. Chilean Nitrate contains 
iodine to help meet the needs of 
plants, animals, and human beings. 


5. Other Plant Food Elements. 
Chilean Nitrate contains small 
quantities of other elements that 
contribute to strong, healthy plant 
growth, such as manganese, potas- 
sium, magnesium, boron, calcium, 
iron, sulphur, copper and zinc. 


6. Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate 


THERE'S ONLY ONE NATURAL SODA! 


° 









“GLIDER”’ 
SWEEPRAKES 


IKE the early bird that gets the 
worm, you'll get the latest informa- 
tion if you answer the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
promptly. Don’t lay the paper aside 
until you have read all the ads. thor- 
oughly. Ads. in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST are guaranteed. To get 
the protection of this guarantee you 







© This tractor must say you saw the ad. in 
[\\ gets TOUGH! AMERICAN ,AGRICULTURIST 


? Yay Plenty of weight and power to handle 
Sg Xl light bulldozing, cultivating, plow- 
\ | | | ing and heavy mowing. 
‘ > Large 4.00 x 18 


BERRY PLANTS !___ 


heavy lugged trac- Latham red raspberry. Cumberland blacks, $3-50; 
tor tires or 5.00x16 $5-100. Strawberries: Giant Robinson, Premier 
tires optional for $2.25-100; $4-200. Hardy, vigorous stock, Fresh dug. 
work in soft ground. State certified. Directions included. Free catalog: 


STEGENGA’S BERRY ACRES, Route 3-S,lonia, Mich. 


; Ask your Cunning- 

a ham Dealer’ for a 
15 attachments for year free demonstration 
around use. Write for Free of the Truck Gar- 


literature. Dept.1 Ganmngiam 
ESTABLISHED 1838 


James Cunningham Son & Co., 
Rochester 8,N. Y. 





AaB oma 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 
prices. 









STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Spring and everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 

W. E. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 








NEW VARIETIES, EXCELLENT QUALITY. Also Owarf Fruit Trees, Fiowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedging, 


Roses, Shade and Ornamental Trees at very reasonable prices. Send for Catalog. BETTER FRUITS and 


FLOWERS. It tells in well illustrated detail just what we have to offer you. 
THOMAS MARKS & SON 
THE WILSON NURSERIES 2. pv. 2 wiison, n. ¥. 


The HOME of GOOD DEPENDABLE NURSERY Stark — Established 1910 
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Only 10 More Years 
and I'll Be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
Traders retirement plan, I can 
retire when I’m 65, with an in- 
come that will let me live com- 
fortably and travel when and 
where I please. 
You too can plan for retirement 
if you act now. Find out about 
the new Farmers and Traders 
-policy that combines retirement 
and family protection in one low- 
cost policy. 
Mail the Coupon for Details 
= A te eet ee ee pees ed ee ees 
FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
A-160 


s MA nae ees 


e 


Gentlemen: 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information about your Retire- 
ment and Family Income Plans. 


ee a 
a tet et ee eT 
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Trout 
Season 
is here ! 


The average fisherman is a good sport. 
He respects the other fellows’ property 
and does not make a nuisance of him- 
self. But there are some who do not 
live up to that standard. You know the 
type. They make it bad for everybody. 


If you are annoyed with that element 


Post Your Farm 


and have tlie law on your side. You 
can always permit the desirable sports- 
men to fish. 

Our ‘“‘No Trespassing’’ signs are 
printed on heavy fabric (12’’x12’’) that 
will withstand wind and weather. 

Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
Per doz. $1.50; 50-$6.00; 100-$11.00 
Price WITH NAME and Address 
Per doz. $3.50; 50-$8.00; 100-$13.00 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


10 N. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








A three-man crew can plant 500 seedlings an hour working under ideal conditions 
as shown above. Man at left keeps grip on seedling to see that it is firmly set before 
moving on to the next one. Man at right drives mattock almost straight in and while 
left hand is still on mattock, reaches for seedling from bucket man. 


A Three-Man Planting Crew 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 


HIS spring approximately 25,000,000 

tree seedlings will be distributed for 
reforestation by the New York Conser- 
vation Department and other agencies. 
Some. will be planted. by machines, but 
the greater part will be set in the 
ground with a mattock.  _ 

In organizing a crew for hand plant- 
ing, the usual method is to assign one 
man the job of opening the hole and 
a second that of carrying the trees, in- 
serting one in each hole, and packing 
the earth around the roots firmly. 
These two-man crews are lined up the 


| desired distance apart and guided by 


one or several fiags as the length of the 
field requires. The average number of 
trees planted per man day using this 
method varies from 500 to 800 accord- 
ing to the experience of the labor and 
the planting conditions. 

Another and far more efficient three- 
man crew is now being advocated by 
foresters. Here two men plant while 
the third passes out trees, checks on 
the spacing and alignment, and watches 
for careless work. The mattock must be 
swung so that when the blade is driven 
into the ground, the end of the handle 
is below the knees. Otherwise the seed- 
ling cannot be set upright. Next the 
planter receives the tree in his left 
hand from the bucket man. Holding it 
at the juncture of the root and stem, 
he inserts it into the hole so that the 
roots point down and are spread. With 
the mattock in one hand he taps, but 
does not pound, the soil around the 
roots, all the while exerting a slight 
pressure upward with the hand set- 
ting the seedling until he feels that it 
is firmly in place. 

The bucket man’s job is not wearing, 
so that by changing every 500 trees, 
the need for rest periods can be elimi- 
nated. Moreover for every tree planted, 
only one man is bending instead of two. 

Using this method, I have no trouble 


planting 4,000 trees a day, even with two, 


inexperienced men, on brushy and rocky 
ground. With excellent conditions we 
have easily done 500 trees an hour. 

— A.A. — 


NEW YORK CO-OP 
COUNCIL ELECTS 

A. G. Waldo of the Canastota Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association was re- 
elected president of the New York 
State Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
at the Council’s second annual meeting 
at Syracuse. Other officers are: Roswell 
P. Kinney of Eastern Milk Producers 
Cooperative Association, vice-presi- 
dent; Paul Taber of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, treasurer; and Prof. G. W. 
Hedlund of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Cornell, secretary. 

Ernest Miller of the MHortonville 
Grange Cooperative Association was 


elected to the Board of Directors to 
fill a vacancy and Paul Taber to suc- 
ceed C. L. Dickinson. 

Since the Council organized a year 
ago, nine new members have been add- 
ed, making a total of 30 cooperatives in 
the Council. The new members are: 
Western New York Milk Producers Co- 
op Ass’n.; Accord Farmers Co-op, Ger- 
mantown Co-op Ass’n.; Hortonville 
Grange Co-op Ass’n., Capital District 
Co-op; N. Y. Certified Seed Growers’ 
Co-op; N. Y. State Sheep Growers 
Ass’n.; Oak Orchard Producers Co-op; 
and the Producer-Canners Co-op. 


—— As Aa —— 
CAMP MINIWANCA 
SCHOLARSHIP 


GAIN this year American Agricul- 

turist is offering a scholarship with 
all expenses paid at a two weeks’ lead- 
ership training course at Camp Mini- 
wancea, Shelby, Michigan. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded to some young 
man-in the Northeast between the ages 
of 17 and 21, The winner will be chos- 
en primarily on the basis of his leader- 
ship experience in organizations to 
which he belongs. 

If you would like to apply for this, 
write to American Agriculturist, Dept. 
M, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y., 
giving the following information: 

1. Your age and birthday. 

2. The youth organizations to which 
you belong, honors you have won as a 
member of these organizations, and 
leadership contributions you have made 
to them or to your local community. 
3. Names and addresses of 3 adults 
other than your parents as references. 


If you know of some young man who 
might be interested in the scholarshiv 
and who would profit by it, we would 
appreciate it if you would call this 
opportunity to his attention. ® 

Last year’s scholarship was won by 
Frank L. Arnold, Jr., of Rushville, N.Y. 


— A.A. 


MILK PUBLICITY 


WORKING 


In its first five months the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dairy Council unit reports more 
than 54,000 Onondaga County school 
children are using Dairy Council exhib- 
its, posters and booklets to learn the 
values of milk. Factories with in-plant 
feeding facilities for more than 93,000 
employees are using Dairy Council ma- 
terials in their cafeterias to encourage 
consumption of milk. Women’s Clubs, 
the Red Cross, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Onondaga County Health Associ- 
ation, doctors and dentists, as well as 
other individuals and: groups are rap- 
idly coming to appreciate the value of 
the Dairy Council program. 
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Pride of Your Farm — 
Guardian of Your Profit 


A Craine Korok silo — high spot 
on any farm. Matchless beauty . 
strength ...the permanence that 
means true economy .. . the trouble- 
free service that means profit — it’s 
all yours in a Korok! 


Korok silos are made of vitrified tile 
units that are acid, rust and rot 
proof... frost resistant. Inner walls 
are smooth —there’s nothing to 
hamper free settling. And it’s a 
Craine — backed by a half-century 
of building experience. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 


There’s a Craine 
that’s right for your 
farm. Write us your 

silo needs — we’ll send 
full details without obli- 
gation... Easy terms 
available. 














Craine, Inc., 410 Pime Street, Norwich, N. Y. 


Afford to 


oe 10. Cows 
eee 





If each heifer lives to milk three lactations, that’s less 


than 2 tb. of milk a day she has to be better than her | 
mother, or her sister ‘by a scrub bull. And there’s no | 


expense of keeping a bull. Who can afford to gamble? 


For more information about your breed and service in 
New York and Western Vermont, write 


| Ithaca, N. b 


Inc. 





| 





| 
| 
| 
i 
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Be sure te send us your old address, 
as well as your new one, so you will 
not miss a single issue of American 
Agriculturist. 

A. A. CIRCULATION DEPT. 


1G No. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N- Y 
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How I Grew 


144 Bushels 


of Shelled Corn per Acre 
by Harold Metzner 


HIS yield of 144 bushels of 

: shelled corn was obtained un- 

der normal commercial dairy 
farm conditions. If it had been 
grown to produce a maximum yield 
regardless of cost, there would be no 
point in my telling you how we grew It; 

I operate Roy Shaver’s farm in Dover 
Plains, N. Y., on a profit sharing basis, 
so you see I have to make ten cents 
profit in order to have a nickel for 
myself. ‘This type of program does 
not leave much latitude to do things 
for show. 

This crop was not obtained by one 
year’s good farming practice alone. I 
am sure that we did not do any more 
diligent job on our corn crop in 1949 
than hundreds of other farmers did. I 
feel that the main reason for the re- 
sults that we got is the fertility that 
we built into the soil over the past 
seven years and the choice of a variety 
that is bred to take advantage of that 
condition. 


Negleeted Acres 


In order for you to appreciate what 
can be done to make poor soil yield 
corn up to Mid-Western standards, I 
will give you some of the background 
of Dover Dale Farm and the field that 
yielded 144 bushels per acre. 

This farm had been tenant-operated 
from 1905 to 1928, and from ’28 to ’39, 
and had been used for pasture and 
standing hay sold to the highest bidder. 
In 1940 before I-oy Shaver purchased 
it, the whole farm of 257 acres with 
230 tillable only cut 40 tons of hay. 
Today this farm grows hay and ensil- 
age and 80 per cent of the grain for 
115 head of stock. These are big Hol- 
steins and we feed very liberally; many 
of the cows weigh 1,600 pounds. 

Our usual crop program is 40 acres 
of alfalfa, 25 mixed hay, 55 corn, 20 
oats, 10 wheat and 60 acres of im- 
proved ladino pasture. We rent 100 
acres of pasture for dry stock. The 
topography of the land is good, being 
level to gently rolling. The texture of 
the light to medium loam soil is well 
suited to corn and alfalfa. — 


Building Fertility 

The field that we entered in the De- 
Kalb contest in 1949 had never been 
plowed or manured before Mr. Shaver 
bought the farm and I came on it in 
1943. The cedar stumps were on it 
when I plowed it in the spring of ’43 


and it looked like it might furnish a 
month’s pasture for some dry stock. 
There were no legumes so it was neces- 
sary to get some started as soon as 
possible. Contrary to usual practice, we 
plowed up sod and planted oats, seed- 
ing it down to clear alfalfa. The pH 
was only 5.5 so 3 tons of limestone was 
applied. Five hundred pounds of 5-10-5 
was sown in the drill with the oats and 
alfalfa. The oat crop was very poor, 
yielding only 18 bushels per acre. 


The new seeding of alfalfa came on 
good. I had planted 18 pounds per acre. 
The next year I tested the soil and 
found it low in everything but lime, 
the pH being 6.8. I applied 700 pounds 
of 0-20-20 after the first cutting. We 
had excellent alfalfa from that field 
for four years. I applied 500 pounds of 
0-19-19 the third year when tests show- 
ed phosphorus and potash slipping 
again. 

During the four years, we had taken 
three cuttings every year except one. 
When it was plowed for corn there was 
still a half catch of alfalfa left. Our 
treatmént of this field prior to planting 
the corn is what I mean by building 
fertility into the soil. By generous ap- 
plications of phosphorus and potash, 
we maintained vigorous stands of alfal- 
fa, the alfalfa built up the nitrogen in 
the soil and there were still gooe 
amounts of phosphorus and potash left 
over from the 0-20-20 application, plus 
a lot of humus in the form of inch-thick 
alfalfa roots. 

For the 1948 corn crop I applied 2 
tons of ground limestone, the pH be- 
ing down to 6.2, so that the ground 
would be up to pH 7 when the alfalfa 
would be planted 2 years later. We ap- 
plied about 12 loads of manure per 
acre, which was the first manure this 
ground ever had other than cow drop- 
pings. We put on 500 pounds of super- 
phosphate per acre since we had not 
used it in the stable. I do it this way 
to be sure of a more even application. 
Four hundred pounds of 6-12-6 was put 
on with the cornplanter. 


The ground was fall plowed for the 
1948 crop. We plow 8-9 inches deep for 
corn: since we have sufficient depth of 
top soil. I feel that a deeper seed bed 
holds more moisture and also buries a 
lot of weed seeds deep, so that they 
can’t get up to the top so fast and 
start with the corn. 

We harrow the ground as much as 

(Continued on Page 21) 


A 15-YEAR-OLD VETERAN 





THOUGHT your read- 

ers might be interested 
in one of our old founda- 
tion cows. Her name is 
Butter Girl Aaggie Col- 
antha Segis. She is 15 
years old and has just 
completed a DHIA rec- 
ord of 19,100 pounds of 
milk, 705 pounds of fat 
3.7% test, milked twice 
a day for 365 days. 
Many of the animals in 
our herd trace back to 


this old cow and we are using a son of hers as one of our herd sires. 

We have been using bulls in our herd for a number of years from the cow 
family of Mr. LaMotte which you featured on the cover of the July 16, 1949 
issue of American Agriculturist. Fall Creek Ormsby Ace, our former sire from 
Mr. LaMotte’s herd, was a grandson of the No. 1 cow in the series and he was 
sire of the No. 5 heifer. We have three herd sires and one former sire of Mr. 
LaMotte’s breeding. Three are sons ofeover 100,000 pound cows and one is a 


srandson of a 100,000 pound cow. 


Our Aaggie Cow’s son, sired by Fall Creek Ormsby Ace, combines the blood of 
two outstanding long-lived cow families and I believe he will breed into his 
daughters the qualities that have kept these two old cows producing and 
reproducing for so many years.—James Robertson, Laurens, N. Y. 
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It’s a comfortable feeling to have your own 
ALL-CROP harvester, independent of a neigh- 
borhood harvest. You — one man — are in 
complete control. 


Who decides what day to begin harvesting? 
You do. There’s no waiting your turn. Catch 
the crop at its peak of ripeness . .. your 
ALL-CROP is ready. 


The optional hydraulic header lets you fol- 
low uneven land, uneven crops, or pick up 
down grain, with a touch of the controls. 


The 5-foot rubber-faced bar cylinder, match- 
ed exactly to cutterbar width, threshes the 
crop just as it grew in the field without bunch- 
ing or slugging. Smooth-running, adjustable 
V-belts supply steady power for cutting, feed- 
ing, shelling, threshing and cleaning. 


What new crops can you grow to fill the 
profit gap left by acreage allotments? The 
new model ALL-CROP gives you a choice of 
106 grains, beans and special seed crops. 
With increasing seed demand, many of them 
are real profit-makers. 


Select your best soil-building crop rotation, 
providing high-protein, meat-and-milk-mak- 
ing legumes as well as grains. The ALL-CROP 
harvester allows you a wider range of crop- 
ping systems to fit your family farm. 


Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to show you the 
new A Series ALL-CROP harvester. 


ALLIS:-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U. 


RACTOR DIVISION ® 


= 
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Third Annual Empire State Brown Swiss Classic 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1950 at CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


50 HEAD 


Judging Pavilion at 1:00 P. M. 


90 HEAD 


Selected consignments from prominent herds throughout the State. 


Remember many show winners selected from previous sales. 


Fresh cows—Close up cows—Bred and open heifers. A few choice calves. 


SALE COMMITTEE—Harold Magnussen, Rexford; Robert Cullings, Scotsville; Edmond 


’ Schillawski, Auburn; Stewart Benedict, Massena; W. B. Stewart, 


Piffard. Norm Mag- 


nussen—Pedigrees. Tom Whittaker—Auctioneer. Catalogs—W. B. Stewart, Piffard, N.Y. 





NEW YORK STATE BEEF 
CATTLE GROUP HEIFER SALE 


SAT., APRIL 22nd, 1:00 P.M. FAIRGROUNDS, PALMYRA, N. Y. 
ANGUS-HEREFORD 


All cattle approved by a selection committee. They come from 17 (seventeen) counties. 
Sold in groups of one (1) to four (4). Can be inspected from 10 o’clock sale day. 


90 YEARLINGS, TWO YEAR OLDS AND YOUNG HERD BULLS 90 


Mostly open — Some of older ones bred. T.B. 


free —- Vaccinated for Bang’s Disease. 


Inoculated against shipping fever. Sale sponsored by N. Y. State Beef Cattle Feeders 
& Breeders Improvement Project (The same group of beef producers who operate 


the Fall Feeder Sale at Palmyra). 
ROBERT WATSON—Clyde, 


N. Y.—Sales Manager; 


HARRIS WILCOX—Bergen, N. Y. 


—Auctioneer; IRVING MONROE—Palmyra, N. Y.—Clerk & Cashier. 
Write to New York State County Agents or Sales Manager for free catalog. 


ANNOUNCING 


NEW YORK HEREFORD 
_ BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
: ANRUAL SALE 


MAY 6, 1950 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
LIVESTOCK PAVILION 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Both Polled and Horned 
? 41 FEMALES AND 7 BULLS 


These cattle come from the leading 
herds in New York, Mass., Penna., and 
Virginia. 
For catalogue write 
ROBT. J. GENERAUX 
Sale Manager 


R. 1, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





SHEEP DISPERSAL 

Having sold my farm, | will seil at Hobie sale on 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950, 10:30 A:M., at J. B. Black 
Fellowship Farm, the intersection of Route 100 and 
401, at Ledwigs Corners, Chester county, Pa., midway 
between Pottstown and West Chester, complete farm- 
ing equipment of 400-acre farm. 
be sold immediately after lunch. 6 registered Dorset 
rams, 4 grade rams—Dorsets, Southdown and Suffolk. 
224 head of Dorsets, Southdown and Suffolk ewes 3 to 
5 years old with this year’s clip. Dry having lambed 
this year. 41 ewe lambs 7 to 9 months old. J. B. Black, 
Phone Eagle 23R6, Chester Springs, Pa. J. B. Hender- 
son, Arthur Danks, Sale Mgrs. David H. Williams, Auc- 
tioneer, Hickory, Pa. 


DAILEY STOCK FARM 


Lexington, Mass., Tel. 1085 
Top Quality young pigs 6-7 wks. old $7.75 
each. 8-9 wks. $8.50 each. Berkshire & O.1.C. 
Chester & Yorkshire Crossed. Shipped C.O.D. 














Get Aboard the 
YANKEE SPECIAL 


for 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Auction Sale 
Northampton Fair Grounds 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 12:30 P. M 


65 HEAD 65 
Cows—Bred Heifers—Open Heifers 
Bull Calves 


35 Near freshening 

48 Calfhood Vaccinated 
12 Choice Open Heifers 
3 Bulls 


Write for a catalogue 


Seath and Shultz 
Sales Service 
Peterborough, N. H. 
E. M. Granger, Jr.—Auctioneer 
TE PE LIEN TL OL LDN LOL ELITES ELI LL DLL LL LL ITLL LET, 





Sey yeu saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





275 head of sheep to. 


Ayrshire Sales Service 












Western New York 


Aberdeen Angus 
GROUP HEIFER SALE 


ERIE COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS 
HAMBURG, NEW YORK 


April 15, 1950 


50 Purebred, Registered, Bred and 
Open Heifers will be sold in weil 
grown, unfitted farmer style. Sired 
by and Bred to good Bulls. From 
good heef producing Dams. T. B. 
and Bangs tested, vaccinated for 
Bangs as calves. 


MYNDERT PANGBURN 


Sale Mgr. 


East Aurora, N. Y. 


DISPERSAL SALE 


Tuesday, April 25, 1:00 P. M. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Orchard Brook Dairy Farms 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Tants—Owners 


ALTAMONT, N. Y. 
60 HEAD 


Close up fresheners ‘and also some summer 
fresheners. 


2 Outstanding Herd Sires 
21 Adult vaccinate 

31 Calfhood Vaccinated 

T. B. Accredited 


Advanced Register testing has been 


carried on in this herd. 
A real opportunity to get some of the 
best of Guernsey breeding. 


Seath and Shultz Sales Service 
Sales Managers 
Peterborough, N. H. 


E. M. Granger, Jr.—Auctioneer 
For catalogues write 
Seath and Shultz, Peterborough, N. H. 


Grand National Ayrshire Sales 


Diamond Jubilee Auction 


MAY 6th 


New York State Fairgrounds 
Syracuse, New York 
10 Great Young Bulls 
with Proven Ancestry 


A Sensational offering of Females 
including heifer calves, bred 
heifers and cows 
Sparkling in Type and Production Breeding. 
Sales begin at 10:30 A.M. 
For catalog write 
T. P. WHITTAKER 
Brandon, Vermont 
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By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


mIVESTOCK farming, grass farm- 
I ing, fewer acres of cash crops 
and grain—all add up to a re- 
duction in so-called surpluses. 
But, does this mean surplus meat in 
the not too distant future? 


We have seen livestock surpluses in 
this country. We have killed little pigs, 
and in drought years we have slaugh- 
tered and mostly wasted great num- 
bers of cattle. Milk has sold below 
cost of production, and wool, hides, 
fats, etc., have all seen times of sur- 
plus when they were hardly worth the 
cost of transporting them. Not a pretty 
picture, but is it necessary or probable 
under our present economy, population 
growths, better diets, etc.? 


Geographically the Northeast has 
tremendous advantages in any livestock 
expansion program. The South is our 
greatest threat now. But in spite of all 
we are hearing about the South’s “pas- 
ture all the year around,’ new breed- 
ing for heat resistant animals, ability 
to grow new corn hybrids to with- 
stand dry heat, they still have a long 
way to come to equal the Northeast 
as a livestock producing area. 
Disadvantages 

Not many people go South in the 
summer time and see those dried up 
brown grasses which carry no food 
value and which are a constant fire 
threat, or how far apart they have 
to plant corn rows because of lack of 
moisture, or the dried up corn fields 
in August, or how their animals look 
and act during those hot, dry months. 
Anyway, generally speaking, our live- 
stock comes out of our cold barns in 
better shape every spring than their 
livestock comes through their hot, dry 
Summers every fall. 

The western ranges are rapidly be- 
coming unavailable as meat producing 
areas for consumers in the Hast. Popu- 
lation increases in the far West, in the 
mid-West, and on the ranges are re- 
sulting in the consuming. of most os 
the meat they can produce. 

Economic factors are becoming more 
and more difficult for livestock expan- 
sion. Land costs, foundation stock 
costs, transportation costs, labor costs 
and taxes are all on such a high dollar 
basis that just sitting back and letting 
little animals grow into big mature 
animals ready for breeding or sale has 
become, with most of us, an impossi- 
bility. We must do something else while 
they are growing. 

New diseases, parasites, health regu- 
lations, etc., are also contributing fac- 
tors in a slower livestock expansion 
than might be expected. Today we 
must have high producing cows; they 
in turn are subject to more troubles 
than low producing cows and the same 
illustration applies to highly bred meat 
animals. Of course these troubles are 
being overcome but they tend to slow 
up rapid expansion. 


Good Animals Searce 
Livestock numbers will and should 
increase, particularly here in the North- 
east. But, they will not increase as 
fast here or anywhere else as our pes- 
simists are apt to think, or as fast as 
they could have some few years back. 
It costs no more to bring up a high 
producing animal, but it is worth more 
because it produces more and this is 
about the only way we can get away 
from the high costs of growing and 
maturing animals. This country has 
never produced a surplus of good ani- 
mals; the surplus has always been 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Lanolin-loaded BAG BALM is speci- 
fically designed for heal-promoting 
action on the very tender teat and 
udder tissues. Its expensive ingredi- 
ents are safely antiseptic-on-contact, | 
spread just right, and stay on for sus- ! 
tained benefits. For all healing jobs 

on Cuts, Chaps, Wire Snags, Sunburn, 
Windburn, and for beneficial massage 

of Caked Bag there’s no “just as 

good”. Demand BAG BALM, from your 
farm-supply dealer. Ask for FREE 

COW BOOK. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville 50, Vt. 


INSIST ON : 
LANOLIN pe: | 


TO PROMOTE 


re 


TEI rc t me 
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RAPID HEALING 








The only horse that 





Absorbing now. and then 


@ Absorbine is especially helpful in re- 
lieving windgall, curb, thoroughpin . . 
puffs, strains and bruises. A stand-by for 
50 years ... Absorbine is used by many 
veterinarians. Does not blister or remove 
hair. At all druggists . . . only $2.50 for 
a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE.. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


AUCTION 


The following described cattle and equip- 
ment will be sold at auction to settle the es- 
tate of the late J. P. Maroney at AVERILL 
PARK, N. Y., at the farm located along Rt. 66, 
ten miles from TROY. 


Friday, April 21 at 10:00 A.M. 


69 REG. JERSEYS . 
36 Cows, 3 Bred Heifers, 14 Yearlings, 14 Calves, 
Yearling Bull, 2-4 yr. old Bulls. Ten of the cows are 
fresh. Others are in all stages. 


10 REG. HOLSTEINS 
6 Cows, { Yearling, 2 Calves, | Bull. HEALTH—The 
herd is TB Accredited and under supervision for Bangs 
control. Majority of cattle are calfhood vaccinated. 
Herd Blood Tested within 30 days prior to sale. 


EQUIPMENT 

*47 Model A JD tractor, ’49 Fox Field chopper, 748 
New Holland Baler, ’49 Vacuum silage blower; the fol- 
lowing John Deere equipment: Grain drill, tractor 
mower, side del. rake, tractor cultivator, hay loader, 
2 and 3 hottom plows, and disc plow. Letz grain drill, 
hay elevator, Avery corn planter, spring tooth and 
disc, harrows, culti-mulcher, 2 wagons, manure spreader, 
hydraulic tractor shovel, snow plow, scoop, and numer- 
ous other items. Lunch at the Sale. 


Terms Cosh — Sale Positive 
George Ricker, Groton, Vt., Sale Mgr. 
Tom P. Whittaker, Brandon, Vt., Auctioneer 
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How Big Are Poultry Flocks ? 


by LE. 


OMETIMES when I am writing 
the items for this page I get to 
wondering about you who will 
be reading them. Are you mostly 
general farm owners with a lot of 
acres, but only one or two hundred 
hens, or are you the “commercial” men 
with several thousand layers? Should 
I write about the 
newest discoveries 
in the vitamin lab- 
oratories and _ so 
on, or just remind 
you of the seasonal 
chores that you 





ing; or should it be 
a mixture of both? 
That is what it has 
been for the most 
part, a little. of 
both. 

Awhile ago Hugh 
Cosline and I de- 
cided to try to get 
an indication of the size of the poultry 
flocks of AA readers, and we put a re- 
quest in the paper asking you to tell 
us five things; the size of your farm, 
how many hired men you have, how 
many layers you usually keep, how 
many broilers you grow each year. The 
response was sufficient, I think, to 
mean something. I would like to pause 
here to say ‘thank you’ to all who took 
the time and paid your own postage to 
send us the information. Exactly one 
of every five returns was from what I 
call a “commercial” poultryman. Of 
this group the smallest flock was 700 
layers and the largest 3,000. The av- 
erage size of all the group was 1,730 
hens. 

Four-fifths of the returns were from 
what I call ‘farm flocks.” The two 
smallest were 100 layer flocks. There 
were three flocks of 300 layers each. 
All the rest were in between, thhe av- 
erage size being 197. Not one back- 
yard flock owner reported, which was 
not surprising since we asked about 
acres, hired men and so on. 





L. E. Weaver 


Few Broilers 

Broiler growing was not very im- 
portant on these farms. Only four re- 
ports showed any at all, and then only 
small lots. The number of hens didn’t 
have much relation to how many hired 
men were kept. No farm had more than 
one hired man and those’were the ones 
with big acreages. I imagine they were 
dairy farms... 

If any conclusion of value can be 
drawn from such a sketchy survey, I 
think it is that we had better continue 
to emphasize the practical, but spice it 
up with some of the more interesting 
new angles from time to time. 


From another source I recently got 





. You ARE Elsie, 


“Elsie, | love you . 
' aren't you?” 


might be overlook- - 


Weauer 


some authentic: figures on large (com- 
mercial), medium (farm flock) and 
small (backyard) flocks in New York 
State. The figures came fom the 1940 
census report and were brought to- 
gether by Dr. Kearls in his Ph.D. thesis 
at Cornell. Chickens were kept on 
100,000 farms in New York State in 
1940. Only 8,000 of thosefarms kept 
flocks of more than 400 hens. I know 
that 400 hens don’t make much of a 
“commercial” flock, but to simplify the 
discussion let’s call this 400 plus the 
commercial farms. Now here is a 
rather astonishing fact: more than 





A word from the man who produces 


ha 


half of all the hens in the State (53% 
to be exact) were on those 8,000 farms. 
All the other 92,000 farms together 
kept fewer hens than were on those 
8,000 farms. It is easy to see that if 
we are considering hens, and not own- 
ers of hens, the commercial group is 
most important. 


Many Small Flocks 

Now let’s take the farms with 100 
to 400 hens, our middlesized group. 
There were 23,000 such farms—almost 
three times aS many as of the com- 
mercial group, and they owned a total 
of 4,000,000 hens against 7,000,000 in 
the commercial flocks—so they really 
are a big factor in the egg-producing 
job in the state. 

Last of all comes the group with 
fewer than 100 hens. I was astonished 
at the number—69,000. The group rep- 


19 (215) 
resents a lot of people, even if they, 
own only a few hens each. i 

So we are right back where we, 
started. Since what is written or: 


printed is read by people, and not by: 


hens, as far aS we are concerned it’ 
rather looks as though a paper pub- 
lished primarily for everybody who is. 
rural-minded should devote a lot of its. 
poultry space to the things of most in-. 
terest to the small and middle- sized 
poultry owners, because there are so 


many of them. I plan to do that! 
* * * 


: 
é 


Some chick orders are being can-' 
celled. The present low price for eggs} 
is in part the result of starting toot 
many chicks late last spring. 

There are other reasons also for the 
low egg prices. Pork is more plentiful | 
and cheaper, and probably that has re- 

(Continued on Page 20) i 
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SUNNYBROOK Chicks 


Regardless of ups or downs, people in this great country of ours are going to continue to eat, 


They are eating more poultry and eggs than ever before and they will continue to do so. 


Poultrymen in the East are producing the highest quality of eggs in the world for the finest 


market in the world. Poultry prices are steadily rising. So do not let fear, inaction and hesi- . 


tation keep you from a wholesome, pleasant and substantial means of living. 


year. 


results and pride of ownership, as well as freedom | 
from those money-losing illnesses, so common in or- 


on the market that can equal Sunnybrook Chicks 
for 1950, for we have, beyond all doubt, the greatest | 
baby chicks ever grown. ) 


Although our hatching facilities are running at full 
have hesitated in buying your baby chicks for this 


We have some of the finest Started Pullets. 
you have ever seen, 4-6-8-12 weeks of age up to: 


4 





For all around sound and secure investment- assured / 


: 


ready-to-lay, as well as some dandy Started Capons” 
4-6-8 weeks of age—all astonishingly low priced. We. 
can be of great help to you, so you have not lost a’ 
day. So, may I urge you to start right this year—buy 
Sunnybrook. We have all the popular breeds. 


Let me send you our latest picture story of Sunny-. 


brook Poultry Farms. Just drop me a card or better_ 


yet, phone me. If you want to order Chicks or Started 
Pullets or Capons and if the order is for $100 or 
more, reverse the telephone charges—I will gladly 
pay it. 


My best wishes for the best poultry year you have 


ever had. 
A. HOWARD FINGAR. 


u. S. Approved—Pulloru:n Clean Breeders — of course. 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


BABY CHICKS — STARTED PULLETS — CAPONS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR—Owner-Manager 


PHONE 8-1611 


HUDSON, N.Y. 


dinary cheap baby chicks, there are no baby chicks _ 


capacity, we have made plans for those of you who : 
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g BABY % per 
CHICKS 1 6. 100 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 
All eggs used are trom our own breeders 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are tamous tor Rapia 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs. 

TOLMAN CHICKS ge 
their profitable trait: 
from 50 years of pro 
gressive breeding—thei: 
rugged health anc 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
tn our open front houses 


Send for FREE Circutas 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 

BREED, ONE GRADE 

THE BEST, AT ONE 
PRICE. 


TOLMAN Cr 


& SONS, INC. MASS. 





























| REASONS 
TO BUY 


RICHQUALITY 
CHICKS 


1. HIGH EGG PRODUCTION — 38 
years of careful, scientific breeding 
behind Richquality chicks. 

2. PULLORUM CLEAN — the highest 
rating by New York Poultry Im- 
provement Board. 

3. PROMPT DELIVERY — every chick 
delivered when promised last year. 


li i 


4. NEWCASTLE VACCINATED — all 
stock vaccinated against Newcastle 
disease. 


5. UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY — all 
> chicks are from eggs produced on 
the Rich Farms. 


WHITE LEGHORNS RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Write For Free Catalog 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 9-A 


HOBART, N. Y. 
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Profits 
Everything you want in chicks. . « high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good 
meat quality, and steady production of large 
eggs . . . . all yours in Chapman chicks. 
All chicks from our own breeders on our two 
farms. 

N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 
Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 

for new folder and prices! 
CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Buy the best - We'll do the rest! 
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Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 
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FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 
reactors.) Bred for meat and egq_ production. White 
Leghorns, R. 1. Reds, New Hampshires. Rock-Red and 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 
‘for price list and delivery dates. 

FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
i BOX 40 Fairpert, New York 


_JUNIATA LEGHORNS, U.S.B.0.P. Foundation. Pull- 
orum Tested. Write for low prices. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, RICHFIELD, PA. 


(Continued from Page 19) 
duced the demand for eggs somewhat. 
Then, too, not so many eggs are going 
into incubators now. They are going on 
the market and adding to the supply, 
and the price-support level now is 75 
rather than 90 per cent. 


It doesn’t take long to get the indus- 
try “back to normalcy” as a rule, so I 
expect that things will be looking a lot 
better by mid-summer. What I hope 
will not happen is that these folks who 
are cancelling chick orders now will re- 
consider and order again in June. A lot 
of late-hatched pullets coming into 
heavy production a year from now 
could put us back in the same surplus 
situation we are in now. It has hap- 
pened before. 


The smart poultryman will start as 
many chicks as he has room for, no 
less, no more, and he will start them 
early. * * * 


HE names of poultry diseases are 

often long and hard to pronounce. 
They usually are shortened to a nick- 
name after they have been around long 
enougk for folks to feel on intimate 
terms with them. Coccidiosis, for ex- 
ample, is often called Coxy, and Laryn- 
gotracheitis has been cut down to Tra- 
cheitis. It seems to me that Lympho- 
matosis has been around long enough 
that we might call it Lympho now. Pro- 
bably I am not exactly correct when I 
say that Lymphomatosis is the same 
as Leucosis, or Leukosis, as it is some- 
times spelled, but for all practical pur- 
poses they both refer to that complex 
of diseases which includes fowl paraly- 
sis, big livers, iritis and various tumor- 
ous conditions. Lympho would he an 
easy handle for practically the whole 
group. 

From time tg time I hear comments 
that indicate that it seems funny to the 
speaker that after all the years 
Lympho has been around, and after 
the thousands, probably millions of dol- 
lars’ loss it has caused, so little is 
known about the disease or how to 
fight it. No cures are known, no vac- 
cines have been developed. 


All I can say is that this discourag- 
ing situation has not continued be- 
cause of any lack of effort to do some- 
thing about it. Many state experiment 
stations have been working at a solu- 
tion for years. The federal government 
established a laboratory in Michigan 
ten years ago that has done little 
else but study this number one poultry 
killer—Lympho. Their tenth annual re- 
port contains some hints that they may 
be getting somewhere at last. Here are 
some of the highlights: 

For a long time they have suspected 
that Lympho can be_ transmitted 
through the eggs to the chicks, but the 
evidence they gave has net been too 
conclusive. During the past year they 
were able to find the infection in chick 
embryos from apparently healthy 
mothers. They feel, therefore, that not 








“Now, Ma, explain te the men exactly hew yeu 
made that cheese rarebit you sent me last week!” 
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only is it possible for the infection to 
be transmitted through the egg, but 
the carrier hen may not be affected 
herself, the same situation that we 
have with pullorum disease. Now, as 
a result of that discovery they are try- 
ing to do two things: (a) devise a test 
that will detect the carrier hens, as the 
blood test detects hens that are pul- 
lorum carriers; (b) develop a method 
of fumigating the inside of the incu- 
bator while chicks are hatching so that 
infected chicks will not spread the dis- 
ease to healthy chicks. 


They have shown also that chickens 
of all ages up to 600 days may be af- 
fected, but that some family lines don’t 
show it until they are much older than 
other lines. The use of old hens for 
breeders is one way, therefore, of cut- 
ting down the number of young pullets 
that will die from Lympho infection. 
That, of course, is not a new idea. 

One statement in the report seems to 
me to be particularly significant. It 
says, “Thus, if this interpretation is 
correct, most, if not all, chickens ap- 
pear to be infected with causative 
agents of Lymphomatosis early in life; 
subsequent development of the lesions 
depends upon host-environment-path- 
ogen interactions.” If that statement 
means what I think it says, then we 
may finally conclude that the develop- 
ment of an active case of Lympho is 
a three-way proposition. In order for 
the disease to appear in an acute form, 
three requirements must be met: 1. a 
chick that is susceptible; 2. an en- 
vironment that is favorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease; 3. the virus 
that causes the disease. 

The big “unknown” is the No. 2 re- 
quirement. Just what things in the en- 
vironment can make it possible for the 
disease to get a start no one seems to 
know. However, I feel very sure that a 
good job of brooding will help the 
situation. —-L. H. Weaver. 

— A.A. — 


WATCH WATER SUPPLY 
WHEN MOVING PULLETS 


On January 30, we moved 170 12- 
week old White Rock pullets from the 
brooder house to a 24’x24’ pen in the 
laying house. As the days went by some 
of the birds began to look sick. On 
February 10 it was noted that approxi- 
mately 25% of them looked like speci- 
mens used in advertising worm, blue 
comb, and coccidiosis cures. The re- 
maining 75% seemed perfectly normal. 
Two birds were sent to the Massachu- 
setts Veterinary Science department 
for diagnosis. Dr. Bullis reported that 
they either had an uncommon type of 
coccidiosis or had not had anything to 
drink for some time. The latter proved 
to be the case. 

Two water pans were placed’ on the 
floor of this pen and some of the weak- 
er birds had their heads dunked. By 
February 11 there was marked recov- 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold Al- 
Time World Record for one pen. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year .., 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny .testing 
program. 2 SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log describes in detail our 
breeding program. Write to- 
day for your free copy. 


BABCOCK’ Poultry Farm, Inc. 










P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 





BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 


HINA 









N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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ARSHALLS(: 


pullor 


ONEY- MAKERS: 


clean 


‘Selected Stains , Carin Piouen 


Wh. Leghorns -- Red Rock Crosses 
Bred for high egg production : 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


Bred for quick broiler profits 


Special Savings on 
Red Rock Cockerels 


Write for free catalog, prices. 
and full information 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD5 8B Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Gat - FULL oF SPIZZERINKTUM 
es SF 
FAME IS AS FAME DOES 
and CHRISTIE’S All-Purpose 
SPIZZERINKTUM CHICKS 
Can Build Your Profits 
in 1950 
HERE Christies Spizzerinktum 
SS strain is the foundation stock, 
oe generation after generation of all- 
purpose chicks are uniformly lower in mortality, 
greater in vigor, superior in meat and production of 
premium brown eggs. 
New Hampshires and Barred Rocks 
100% U.S.-N.H. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 







Where Better NEW HAMPSHIRES are Bred 


€. N, LARRABEE 


Our quality control breeding gives us the 
records, gets you the profits. Plenty of 
proof available — 180-220 egg averages, 
rapid efficient growth—from 25 years of 
consistent breeding. Send for Catalog. 


ANLH., U.S. Pullorum Clean, R.O.P Breeding Farm 


NEDLAR FARMS 


BOX . PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BLACK GIANTS Get REAL JERSEY GIANT 

Chicks from the neighberheed where they 

were eriginally developed and have bes" 

kept true te their great size and beavty- 
JOHN W. BOTTICHER 


Box 3-AA Mount Holly, New Jersey 
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CAPONS 


COST far iess than turkey poults, are easier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year “round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 


When you're looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turn to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
iening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm > 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S. 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


RAISE HILLPOT QUALITY 


TURKEYS CHICKS or DUCKLINGS 
Over 40 years of experience in the breed- 
ing and hatching of these wonderful birds. 


Bred to bring you extra profits. 
ae u. S. Approved— 
Pullorum Passed 
Send for Free Folder 


HILLPOT 


POULTRY FARM 
Branch Freehold, N. J. 
Box 25, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Phone: Frenchtown 29 


DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 

Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 

Satisfaction assured with every order—Write 
for catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Alt Breeders carefully culled & 
Blood Tested. Order direct from 
ad. or write tor our new catalog. 
\Mii Satisfaction and safe caurival guaranteed. 

ipme Mon. — Thurs. — nsexe: Se 8. 
Wit ite Cc. O. D.—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns........$12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas.............. .... 13.00 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks........ {3.00 22.00 12.00 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 12.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Hamps & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 





eel) s 
CHICKS 


GRAYBILLS 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 





FOanE fash os ae oo 
xraybill’s Specia ating 

AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns........... $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 15.00 - 25.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA White Rocks............. ... 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list. 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C. S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 


NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS. 


LARGE TYPE Unsexed Plts. Ckls 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNS............$12.00 $25.00 $3.00 


Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
t 100 












Barred and White Rocks 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA ....... 16.00 ° 20.00 (0.00 
ASSOrted fe ene et LL O0E(Sty RuniOnly) 


Uso STARTED CHICKS. We Ship Postpaid. 
Order: now from adv. or write for Catalog. 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


mel 
Za 7 
Ua beers 


Svecial W. Leg. from our own Pens, Str. run $13., 
Plts. $26., Ckls. $3. Eng. Leg. Str. ‘run ${I., Pits. 
$22., CklIs. $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N. H. Reds, R. I. 
Reds, R.R. X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir. Free. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 


SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 
egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 
OX AA Rt. 2. McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





EIG ENC. LECHORWS 



























SSCS 


STARTED CHICKS 


feds, Bar. & Wh. Rocks. Also Leg. 2 weeks up. Send 
‘or prices. ROSELAWN CHICK FARM, McAlisterville, Pa. 





(Continued from Opposife Page) 
ery and by the 14th all birds looked 
normal. No mortality was experienced. 

The 24x24 laying pen was equipped 
with an automatic waterer—water pan 
on an elevated stand. In the brooder 
house the birds were accustomed to 5 
gallon water pans set directly on the 
floor. 

I was fully aware of the fact that 
young chicks sometimes have difficulty 
in locating the water supply but did 
not realize that this would occur as 
late as 12 weeks of age. Dr. Bullis in- 
forms me that this may occur even 
later in life. 


Moral — don’t take anything for 
granted in the chicken business. 
—F. P. Jeffrey 
— A.A. — 


GO TO THE HEN, 
THOU SLUGGARD! 


It is worth emphasis that ‘hens are 
smarter than humans. 


They aré smarter about ‘eating. They 
choose balanced diets of natural foods, 
eat heartily, and have good health and 
trim figures. 


They are smarter about working. 
They work steadily, sing at their work, 
and accomplish more than humans. 


They are smarter about living. They 
choose plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, get sufficient sleep, and have 
relatively longer and healthier lives 
than humans. 


They are smarter about life. They do 
not-go in for wild isms, debilitating 
night life, do not coddle the drones, 
and set an example of community tol- 
erance and peaceful existence. 


Finally, they turn out a better prod- 
uct than humans. An egg is a wonder- 
ful achievement, one of Nature’s great 
protective foods, full of vitamins and 
minerals and proteins, in a beautiful 
protective package, and easily digested 
by both sick humans and well ones. 


Humans, who make a lot of health 
mistakes which hens don’t make, might 
well compensate for some of their fool- 
ishness, by eating more eggs to im- 
prove their pep, their health, and their 


‘physical beauty. 


This article pays tribute to the hen. 
Humans, in humility, should give atten- 
tion to the fact that they are dumber 
than hens.—Pacific Rural Press. 


— A.A. — 


HOW IT GREW 144 
BUSHELS OF SHELLED 
CORN PER ACRE 


_ (Continued from page 17) 
necessary to produce a well pulverized 
and smooth seed bed, the kind that you 
like to have to plant your vegetable 
garden in. This usually means two 
diskings at different angles, once with 
the culti-mulcher at another angle and 
once or twice with a chain harrow. 


We plant corn in 36 inch rows, try to 
have the kernels spaced 8 inches apart 
and about 1% inches depth. The rea- 
son for the smoothness of seed bed is 
to attain uniform depth of seed. 

The planting distances would not 
necessarily apply to all fields, the bal- 
ance of soil fertility and plant popu- 
lation is a matter of judgment. If I 
have a field lower in fertility, I space 
the kernels further apart. I wish that 
I had planted a little thicker in 1949, 
as the size of ears showed that the 
ground could have stood closer plant- 
ing and my yield would have been 
larger. 


Keeping Ahead of Weeds 


We cultivate only as much as is ne- 
cessary to control the weeds, the im- 
portant things being to get ahead of 
the weeds. Just when the first shoot 
makes its appearance, the ground be- 
ing dry enough, we go over the field 
with a chain harrow to kill all of the 
weeds just starting and still not injure 
any corn. This holds the weeds back 
enough so that we can delay the first 


regular cultivation until the corn is 
about 3 inches high. Then, using a 
narrow tooth next to the corn we can 
throw a little dirt in the row, which is 
the main place to control weeds. 


Every cultivation after that, of 
which there are usually two, we throw 
as much dirt as the corn will stand 
against the plants. When the corn is 


about 18 inches high we stop cultivat-} 


ing as the plants will shade out the 
weeds. : 

.The corn in the 1948 and 1949 con- 
tests were in the same field, the prac- 
tices and fertilizer applications were 
the same, the exceptions being that 
lime was applied in 1949 and 1948 
ground was fall plowed and 1949 
ground spring plowed. The 1949 crop 
was absolutely weed free and the 1948 
crop had a few weeds. 


DeKalb 458 was used in 1948 and 
DeKalb 404 A which is about a week 
earlier was used in 1949. The 1948 
yield was 128.45 bushels, shelled, which 
was within % bushel of the state 
championship. The 1949 yield was 
144.09 bushels. Of course the extreme 
heat had something to do with the in- 
creased yield in 1949. The crop was not 
bothered by drouth as it was on river 
bottom land. 

I think that we can all feel assured 
that it now pays to grow corn in New 
York State to fit in our dairy program. 
Our yields being as good as the corn 
belt states mean that our cost of pro- 
duction is as low as theirs and there 
is a $24 per ton difference from the 
time the corn leaves the Illinois farm 
until you receive it on your farm. In 
the operation of our farm this $24 per 
ton means $2,880. 

Editor’s Note—Mr. Metzner recently re- 


ported the above account of his experi- 
ences on the Rural Radio Network, 
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factor 


of 
DR. SALSBURY’S 


Ren-O-Sal 


Drinking Water Medicine 5 
Given From Start Helps Chicks — 


a acl f 
CPM 
Lay Eggs Earlier a 


Ren-O-Sal’s exclusive ingredient, 3-nitro - 
4-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid, helps chicks - 
gain 14.8% more weight... lay eggs 

up to 15 days earlier. Birds feather-up 
faster, have better pigmentation. 

Use right from the start. 


Controls Coccidiosis—larger doses f 
prevent spread of cecal coccidiosis—at e 
about Ic per bird treated. Buy at 
hatchery, drug or feed store. Tablets 
for drinking water or powder for feed. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 

Charles City, Iowa. 








When you need poultry medicines, 


ft ask for 
Dr. 


t+ett 


SALSBURYS 








HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-30, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





PINE TREE HATCHERY — fSTAStISHED 


Prompt del. Leghorns, N. Hamps., W. Wyandottes. 
PINE TREE HATCHERY & FARM, STOCKTON, N, J. 













y Top Quality 









egg production. 
CLEMENTS R. I. REDS—high 





livability, 


CLEMENTS NEW -HAMPSHIRES— increasingly 
producers. 


delivery dates. Write for catalog. 


-- Reasonable Prices . 


This year get a head start with Clements husky ‘‘Maine-Bred” Chicks. Bred especially 
for high disease resistance, increased stamina, and top egg production 


CLEMENTS RED-ROCK Black Pullets—auick growing, heavy laying—ideal for commercial. 


! unusual 
profitable for the general or commercial poultryman. 


popular with 


: MAINE-U.S. Approved — PULLORUM CLEAN : 
Clements quality guaranteed and backed by 39 years breeding experience. Order early to obtain desired | 


CLEMENTS BROS. FARMS, Box 24, WINTERPORT, MAINE 


vigor, and steady production make them 


broiler raisers and hatching egg 



















POSTAL 
CARD 


YOU 
_ THIS 














EARLY ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


PY NNT, 
BIOS) ernie. 





U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


, ALL POPULAR BREEDS—R.O.P. SUPER MATING WHITE LEGHOR 
(58.8% R.O.P. Sired) Utility Mated Leghorns. Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 
| N. H. Reds, Rock-Red & Red-Rock Crosses (Crosses & Reds direct New Eng- 
| land Eggs.) Check our early order discount before buying. Our 1950—16 Page 
catalog awaits you. s'ull descriptions of latest poultry raising facts plus 
| money saving ideas. CHICKS AVAILABLE NOW—straight run or sexed. 
i Breeding Flocks tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 


C. P. LEISTER HATCHERY Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 


RAISE LEISTER’S 
200-337 EGG 
R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 





X 





HL eae WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old. Send for free catalogy 
C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 








STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 
PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
Ww. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA... 










BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





- Mottled Ancona Chicks - 
The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power’ 
of plenty of large white eggs on less feed than any 
other breed, CATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RICHFIELD 10. PA. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh.-Leghorn Pullets, New Hamns., White Rox 
= 4 to 6 weeks old. 


-NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 
TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 


breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live deli 5 
Write today for price list. “ ; on 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 





GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breed- 
ers. Safe shipment anywhere. 
Bulletins, magazine on raising 
geese, ducks, 

PEYTON FARM 
Route 2HC, Duluth, Minnesota. 


POULTS Bronze & White Hollands at their 


hest. LOWEST PRICES. CIRCULAR 
SEIDELTON FARMS 
WASHINGTONVILLE, PA, 





BOX A 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT? and 25 Imperial Mammotn 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 


SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 


ordering. 2 see 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA, 
4 to 10 weeks old R.0.P. 


STARTED CHICKS Sj;cu State Tested Day-dld 


Leghorns and Reds. FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Paul S. Pellman, Owner, Richfield, Penna. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 


to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
(ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 


money order 
P. 0. Box 514, 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
‘steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 





Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 


ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
JQock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 


BULL CALF, 4 months old, Outstanding Rag Apple 
Breeding. Sired by Marksman Grandson. From ‘‘Very 
Good’? dam with 16,000 milk and 4.10% 650 fat. $250 
delivered. H. J. Fretz, Stevensville, Ontario. 


REGISTERED Holstein Bull ready for Service. Dam 
510 Ib. fat, daughter Montvic Chieftain 6th. Sire 
“‘flistorian.’’’ Younger bulls equal breeding. Visitors 
Welcome. C, §S. Harvey, Cincinnatus, New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Jan. 1950. Dam, a Foremost 
Peacemaker daughter, made 15902M 729F Sr 2 365 and 
Ler full sister has 14972M 755 F Jr4. His three nearest 
dams have records averaging 718 F in immature classes. 
Sire, Woodacres Supreme King, has first calf daughters 
milking up to 40 lb. on 2x milking. A fine individual. 
Also a few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats,, New York. : 








first-calf heifers. Andrew N. 
Campbell Blvd., R. 1. 


REGISTERED Guernsey 
Human, N, Tonawanda, N. Y., 


AYRSHIRE 














FOR SALE: Registered Ayrshire service bull. Calves. 
iimer Fisher, Madison, N. Y. 
PUREBRED registered Brown Swiss cattle. Herd sire 


3, Walton, New York. , 





FOR SAL&£: Bull 1 yr. old. Can be registered. Richard 
H. Potter, Palmyra, N. Y., Scutt Road, RD1. Clifton 
Springs. Phone 9¥F1-2, 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE: 1 Roan bull ready for service with RM 
pedigree also younger calves. A few choice heifer calves. 
Cooperlane Farm, Shelburne, Mass. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 























ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
. 3B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retai. E. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


3 





DAIRY COWS, Large Selections of Choice Holstein 
Cows on hand. Fresh and Close-up. Accredited, T. B. 
und Blood Tested. .Jn Carload and Truckload lots. 
Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, New York. 





WHOLESALE: 100 close and fresh cows to pick from. 
T.B. and Bloodtested. Gurwitz Bros., Waterville, N. Y. 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers and Heifers, ‘‘Best from the 
West’’. Vaccinated, cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Helstein and Colored Open or Bred. ‘‘The Best 
for Less.’? O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York. 





WANTED: Ten to. 15 good large 2 to 3 yrs. old 
heifers due to Calf June and July. Calfhood vaccinated, 
Bey-Lea Farm, Toms River, N. J. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE: One bull coming, three as good a polled 
bull as in New York State, and one eight month ‘old 
bull. Alex DeBrucque & Son, Canastota, New York. 











—————eSSSSSSSSssssseFs 
REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 
your herd. Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 3604. 


re eee ea aN 
REGISTERED Herefords For Sale: 15 yearling bulls. 
20 yearling heifers. Come to see their Sires and Dams. 
We offer the cream of our crop. Eugene P. Forrestel, 
Medina, New York. : 





HEREFORD Beef Cattle. Registered, T. B. Blood 
Tested. Last month we sold a barn of bulls—2 left. 
April Heifer Month. Let us Know What You Want. 


Walter W. Fisk, Wolcott, New York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TWO HEIFERS in Hamburg, N. Y. Sale April 15. 
Two heifers in Ithaca Sale April 29. All by Ist prize 
bill at IU. and Junior Champion at Mich. Clayton 
Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 


SWINE 


CHOICE DUROC bred gilts. N. Y. State Fair winners 
and litter mates, also fall gilts, boars. H. Sincebaugh, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 























SPOTTED Poland China also Black P.C. service boars 
all ages, Baby pigs, bred gilts. Purebreds. Large litters. 
Cc. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 





PIGS, that eat and grow. P. Chinas, Berkshires, Hamp- 
shires, also few Durocs, C. Whites and crosses. Cas- 
trated, crated FOR here, serum only vaccinated. 6 to 
7 weeks $9. Shoats 30 Ibs. $13, 50 Ibs. $17. 75 Ibs. 
$20. Free delivery on truck loads, COD on approval. 
Or send $20. and we will ship 2 nice pair of pigs of 
breed then available express prepaid anywhere N. Y., 


N. J.,. Pa.,°Conn., “Md. or R. I. ‘‘Live off the Farm 

and Locker’. Mail order. C. Stanley Short, Cheswold 

2, Delaware. ; 
a 








° 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 











pigs 7 to 8 wks. old $8.00 ea., 8 to 9 wks. old $8.50 ea., 
i 75¢ extra if 


Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Rd., Woburn, Mass., Tel No. 
2-0086. 





PIGS FOR SALE: Chester White, Poland Chinas and 
Berkshires, 7-8 wks. old $8.25 each; 8-9 wks. old 
$9.25 each; 12 wks. old $13.00 each. Also feeders and 
boars. Above prices include vaccination and free trans- 
portation for orders of 75 to 100 pigs. Will ship 
C.0.D., Check or M. O. Samuel Ruggiero, P. O. Box 
6, West Concord, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Fancy pedigreed Chester White Service 
boars and gilts. Penna. Res. Cham. C, E. Cassel & 
Son, Hummelston, Pa., R. 2. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 


They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C. 
Gallupville, N. Y¥. : 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
eastle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egx production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





KICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Itich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 


E 





CAPON pellets 100-$3.00; 1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.00. 
Turkey bits 100-$.50; 1,000-$2.50. 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 
about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 3. Our fine shipping tacilities. Red Kocks 
and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichols New Hamps for meat. Write or cali for cata- 
jogue and dates. Ball Hatchery and Poultry Farm. 
Owego, Tioga County, New York. 








BODINE White Leghorns are backed by 28 years 
breeding experience. Bred especially for Livability, 
Large Egg Size, and Steady Egg Production. Bodine 
Leghorns are N.Y.-U.S. Certified. All hatching eggs 
produced on our farm by N.Y.-U.S. Pullorum Clean 
breeders. Newcastle vaccinated. Sex-Links (Red-Rocks) 
also available. Order yours soon. Write today for free 
catalog. Bodine’s Pedigreed Leghorn Farm, Box 20, 
Chemung, New York. 





BRENDER’S Leghorns Sold out till the middle of 
April. U. S. R.O.M., U. S. R.O.P., U. S. Certified, 
U. S. Pullorum Clean. We hold top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots of money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





WHITE EGG FARM. Leghorns. New MHampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains. Write 
for circular. E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde. New York. 





BLACK Leghorn hatching eggs and stock. Tamworth 
Swine. Keystone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 





PURE White African Guinea Breeders. C. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. : 
FORD’S Leghorns from highest producing ROP strain 
in America. Large birds, large eggs, all from our own 
breeders. All eggs set, 24 ounces or over. Pullorum 
clean. Write for details and reduced prices. Vernon 
Ford, Route 6-A, Lockport, New York. 








LAFAYETTE Farm White Leghorns U. S. Approved- 
Pullorum clean. Write for circular. John Ronner, Red 
Hook, New York. 


HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
tich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


FOR SALE: 650 white Leghorn Pullets 34% months old 
$1.15 each. Pedigree sired & blood tested. Guaranteed 
100% livability. Also 2 coal brooders with pipe $17.50 
each, L. Stilwell, Freetown Corners, Marathon R. D. 
No. 3, New York. 








DUCKS 


GIANT Pekins $30.00-100, White and Fawn Runners 
$28.00, Standard Runners $25.00. Colored Rouens $40.00, 
Our Choice $20.00, White Pekins $28.00, Sexed Hens or 
Drakes. Add 2c per duckling less than 100. Zetts 
Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. | 














TURKEYS 





BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 


HIGH Pond Farms. Specially’ rugged old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze, Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation. Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 


TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box G, Middlecreek, Pa. 


FEEDER Turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Collect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family Size Beltsville. 
Healthy, Fast. Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, 
New York. 





GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings $2.25 each. Vainauskas Fairview 
Farm, Fultonville, New York. 


PASTURE turned into Poultry Meat with Geese. Free 
List. Paul Muller, Fultonham, New York. 


AFRICAN Goslings day-old $2.90, White Chinese $1.95. 
Weekly hatches. Deliveries March, April, Idle Wild 
Farm, Pomfret Center, Connecticut. 








GOSLINGS—from purebred, heavy type Emden and 
Toulouse. Cuba Lake Goose Farm & Hatchery, Ernest 
Thomas, Cuba, New York. 


RABBITS 


RAISE Chinchilla Rabbits! Real profits from breeders, 
meat, furs, laboratories. Markets supplied! Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna, 














WANTED — Rabbits, 5 to 9 lbs. Write J. 
Ramsey, New Jersey. 


Stocker, 





NEW ZEALAND Whites, 
after you receive them. 
Ancestors. Good for Meat, 
Furnished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, 
Falls, New York, 


8 months, 3 for $10.00. Pay 
Mostly from Blue Ribbon 
Fur and show. Pedigrees 
Mahopac 








DOGS 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bioodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L, B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie puppies. 
up. Rachel Rjoux, Windham, 


Reasonable price, $25 


New Hampshire, 





SPRINGER Spaniels—Reg. youngsters—Ready for fall 
hunting—Repeat breeding by excellent gun dogs — 
delightful year round companions. Luettgens, R. D. 1, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 





SCHNAUZERS—Standard A.K.C. puppies and dogs. 
Ulster Kennels, R. 1, Box 443, Kingston, New York. 





A.K.C. COCKER Spaniels. Black, blonde or rust. Every 
pup reg. Best pet for home or car. E. A. Foote, 
nionville, New York. 


& 





GOLDEN Collie Kennels—Home Of The Golden Collie 
-—Offers. Collie Puppies—Your Gilt Edged Sable Lad or 
Lassie as well as lovely Tri colored and also the 
beautiful White Collies. All are grandchildren of 
Champion The Dtike of Silver Hoe, C.D. Everyone is 
sold with app. and with full printed pedigree. Aristo- 
crats all. Due to the heavy demand for our collies 
at springtime, sorry only one to a family. At Stud— 
Show Collie—Golden Sable with finest white markings. 
Send for his pedigree and snaps. He is a dream of a 
Collie. Self Addressed Stamped envelope—Please! V. M. 
Kirk, West, Leyden, New York. 








PUPPIES from  heelers. Arthur Gibson, DeKalb 
Junction, New York. 
PURE bred blood hounds, male and female. Priced 


for quick sale. W. R. Williams, Sheriff, Court House, 
Utica, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette’ Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 





AIREDALE Pups: Nine ready to go Apr. 15th. Good 
hunters—watch dogs and great companions for your 
children. Eligible for registering. $25 either sex. James 
H. Stone, Phone 68M, Marcellus, N. Y. 


HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 











CLOSING out 50 tons hay. F,. Root, Brainard, New 
York. 





ALFALFA, clover, timothy, 
straw. Delivered. Barton Orlick, Red Hook, 
Phone 2592. 


mixed first quality, also 
IN GY, 





E 


KALFA, Timothy and mixed hay, delivered by truck 
load. Kenneth L. Stewart, Maplecrest, New York. 





FOR SALE: Good Quality Field Baled Hay. Rex 


Sprout, Sayre, Pennsylvania. 





ty 


AY WANTED: 500 Tons for our Herds of Dairy 
Cows. Must be Top Quality. Alfalfa, Clover Mixed, and 
Alfalfa Mixed. Quote Delivered Prices. Garelick Bros. 
Harms, Inc., Franklin, Massachusetts, 


SEEDS 


EMPIRE Birdsfoot Trefoil Seed—Certified. C. F. 
Crowe, Dryden, Tompkins County, New York. 











American Agriculturist, April 1, 1950 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
April 15 Issue........closes March 31 


May 6 Issue... "Closes April 21 


. Closes May 5 
Closes May 19 


May 20 Issue . 
June 3 Issvue.... 





PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY Plants, Premier and Catskill $2.25 per 
hundred postpaid. 3 yr. blueberry plants $1.35 each. 
Roy J. Guyer, Storrs, Conn. 








STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Robinson; Sparkle, Midland, Everbearing 
Streamliner. Certified, muck grown, fresh dug. Braman 
Bros., Penfield, New York. 





STRAWBERRY plants, state imspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred. 
10 extra plants free. Post paid. Harvey Bennett, Jr., 
Cedar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Dunlap, 100-$1.75, 500—3v.50, 1000— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. John 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry plants, 
24 yrs. same place. Strawberries. (Gem _ everbearing) 
$2.20-100. Premier, Fairfax, $2.00-100. Dunlap, Robin- 
son. $1.85-100. Raspberries. (Red) Latham, $1.35-12. 
(Black) Late Cumberland, Early Logan, $1.25-12. All 
prepaid. Free catalog. Roberts Strawberry Nursery, 
R, 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


HARDY Northern Grown Howard 17 (Premier) and 
Catskill Strawberry Plants, 100, $3.00; 300, $7.50; 5v0, 
$11.00; 1000, $20.00, trimmed ready to set. Shipped in 
live moss. Latham Red Raspberry Plants, large 2 year 
size, 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00; 500, $40.00. Medium size 
1% price. My plants are extra good, free from all root 
diseases and guaranteed to please. Postpaid. Glenn L. 
Thompson, Johnson, Vermont. 





NORTHERN grown Howard 17 (Premier) and Cats- 
kill Strawberry Plants.’ Trimmed, ready to set. Packed 
in live moss. 100 for $3.00, 250 for $6.50, 500 for 
$11.00, 1000 for $20.00. Extra fine Latham Red Rasp- 
berry plants. Large size, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00, 
500 for $40.00. Smaller size half price. All plants state 
inspected. Postpaid. Instructions included. Ivan L. 
Stanton, Johnson, Vermont. 








AFRICAN Violet Leaves new varieties—Lady Geneva, 
Red King, Violet Beauty, Double Neptune. Send stamp 
for complete list. Mrs. Bernice Stanhope, Dundee, N.Y. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry plants. Premier, Dunlap, 
25-$1.00, 100-$2.50. Streamliner 100-$4.00. Gem 100- 
$3.50. Latham, Sunrise Raspberry 10-$1.00, 100-$6.00. 
Cortland, McIntosh Apple Trees $1.00 each. LEvery- 
thing postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, Hudson _ Falls, 
New York. 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorsett. 
Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-$2.95. Grand Champion,Neet, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-$3.50. 
Raspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-$2.50; 
Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3.00. Everything Post- 
paid. State Inspected. Free Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


GOOD, Vigorous, Home-grown, State-inspected Straw- 
berry plants. Howards, Midlands, Fairfax, Fairlands, 
Pathfinder, Temple, Catskill, Sparkle, Robinson, Dun- 
lap, Aberdeen, Fairpeke, ‘Chesapeke, and Red Star. 
($2.50 per 100, $4.50 per 200, $10.00 per 500) All 
packed in moss. Everbearing Streamliner, Gemzata, 
and Superfection ($4.00 per 100). Mary Washington As- 
paragus ($2.50 per 100). Everything post-paid. Please 
order early as the supply of plants is limited because 
of the dry weather last season. James Dudley & Sons, 
Millbury, Massachusetts, 





strawherry gardeners; Fifteen Farmarco 
Everbearing Strawberry plants, (A new high yielding 
strawberry, producing berries the first year). Value 
$1.00 with every order of 100 or more of the New 
Sparkle, Premier, or Catskill varieties at $3.50 per 100. 
Rate on Quantities. Seven acres of New York State 
grown berry plants, inspected by State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station No. 618. Order early as last summers 
drought curtailed growth of some varieties. Shipped 
Express—Check. M.O. or C.O.D. Collect. Facer Farm 
Market, R.D. No. 2, Phelps, New York. 


FREE—to 





FOR SALE: Streamliner and Gem Everbearing Straw- 
berry plants. Mrs. Roy Hastings, R. 3, Malone, N. Y. 








BULBS 


DAHLIAS beautiful large varieties. Labeled, 10 for 
$2.00 postpaid. Peter Lasco, Forest City, Pennsylvania. 





FOR SALE: Gladiolus Bulbs. Modern varieties. E. 


Arthur Calkins, Glen Wild, N, Y. 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade Trees, 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Rose pa 
tate 


today for Free Colored Catalogue. Kast’s Nursery. 


Amity, Arkansas, 





EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir. Canadian Hemlock. Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry Prices low 
as 20 each on quantity orders. Write for orice list. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries. Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 


FRUIT 


IF YOU Can’t come to Florida this year, let us send 
you some of the famous sunshine enclosed for your 
family’s health in our best quality, juicy, tree-ripened 
oranges and grapefruit. You haven’t tasted top quality 
until you try tree-ripened fruit shipped directly to you 
the day it’s picked. All. shipments guaranteed. Try & 
half bushel of oranges, grapefruit or mixed for $3.5) 
express prepaid. J. E. Shofner, Tavares, Florida. 











PUSHELS Delicious selected Oranges $5.25. Temples, 
6.25, Prepaid. James Kimber, Oranss Grower, Winter 
Park, Florida. 
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ODD SIZE tires and tubes. Robert Chase, Harlville, 
New York. 


SS 
FOR SALE: Hi-arch front end for Massey-Harris 44, 
ydward Comisarek, Springville, N. Y. 


a 
FOR SALE: Tractor Mower Oliver, Like New. Used 
Qne Season. John Newlon, Dryden, New York. 


(2 oo 
FOR SALE: John-Deere barn hay press. New Idea 
quick attach tractor mower. Sell at sacrifice: Roland 
Fox, Fonda, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: two used gas engines % and 1% horse 
power. Been run about 55 hours. Price $20 each. Peter 
Lasco, Forest City, Pa. 


FOR SALE: No. 
tractor. Also peat humus, any amounts. J. 
Vails Gate, N. Y. 


2 American saw mill and Cletrac 
Myszelow, 


NEW Chain Saws. Used $125 up. C. Loomis, Bain- 
bridge, New York. 

ee 
ee a eee 


REAL ESTATE 


a 
FARMS and businesses is my business. I have them 
from $2,800 up. Write for list. James Williams, R.D. 1, 
€linton, New York. 

‘ARMS for Sale: All sizes and prices, with or with- 
out stock aud tools. Stores, gas stations on the 
main line. Almar C. Bedell, Broker, Dial 4638, Morris- 
ville, Vermont. 








STROUT’S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 states, Coast-to- 
Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, 
New York. i 





FARM. Nice location. Good buildings. Dairy 32 head. 
Poult_y. Tractor. Equipment. Information and farm list 
free. Bunnell Agency, Davenport, New York. 


ACRE farm for sale in Bradford County, Penn- 
sylyania. 500 acres tractor worked and in high state 
of cultivation. 100 acres good timber, balance pasture. 
14 room double house, bath, furnace, electricity. 2 large 
barns, 43 stanchions with drinking cups, 3 large 
chicken houses, granary, garage, tool shed, 2 silos, 
milk house, and plenty of good water. Russell H. 
White, Monroeton, Pa. 





459 


stocked 
514-WK, 


FOR SALE: 100 acre highway dairy farm, 
and equipped. Write for particulars. Box 
c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


FARMS-Hotels, stores, gas stations, tourists homes. 
Free list. Write C. M. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Ol!ld established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointments, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





DEALERS wanted. to sell popular low priced concrete 


silos. Territory protection and excellent commissions 
paid. Write giving full particulars to Hayeorn Silo 
Cu., P.O. Box 3887, Binghamton, New York. 








SITUATION WANTED 


MARRIED Man desires farm job about April Ist. 25 





years experience. Write P. O. Box 164, Fultonville, 
New York. 
EXPERIENCED Agricultural School Graduate wants 


to rent or work on shares small, well equipped dairy 
farm. Donald Walter, Harriman, New York. e 
POSITION Desired: Cornell University, College of 
Asricultuve graduate, farm reared, age 30, married 
and no children. I desire a position with a firm who 
‘an use me as an agricultural consultant. I have had 
practical experience in farming, management, labor 
supervision, marketing and accounting for farm busi- 
llcsses. Neferences available. Reply Box 514-CO, ¢/o 
American Agriculcurist, Ithaca, New York. 








YOU NG married man wants position on Purebred Hol- 
stein Dairy to gain additional experience working with 
quality cattle. Five years previous experience, Agricul- 
tural graduate, references. Available late April. Robert 
isklund, Laurens, New York. + 


SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. L They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Qut yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the acre in the south—1949, 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York, 

FOR SALE: Blight resistant seed potatoes: Essex, 
Placid, Virgil, Filmore, Ashworth, $1.75 per bushel. 
Order now. Bernard Blinn, Phone 9-D, Candor, N. Y. 


a SESS 
Ra 
OREe Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat New 
rop. 5 Ibs. $1.25—6-5 lb. pails $7.20 postpaid 3rd. 


zone. 60 lb. cans $7.20 F.0.B. Sold by ton or pail. 
“lowland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 














CLOVER honey: Five pound pail $1.45. Six pails $7.00 
ee third zone. Sixty pounds clover $8.00 F.O.B. 
Aa bounds buckwheat $5.00 F.0.B. John Mosher, 
“Moravia, New York. ( 


ee NESSES 
LE 


MAPLE SYRUP 


gS SS 


eae Vermont Maple Syrup $5.50 gal. del. 8rd zone. 
ugar on order, Franklin Hooper, Johnson, Vt. 


pu 1950 Maple Syrup. We use latest methods and 
‘ pment to. guarantee the best syrup. Try some and 
You will order more. $5.00 a gal. $2.75 % gal, Any 
quantity. Edgar Gould, Shelburne, Mass. 


PORE 


Vermont Fancy Ma : he ; A 
Post pa; y ple syrup $5.00 per gal. 


id third zone. E. J. Urie, West Glover, Vt. 





Strathbar Major’s Fairy, 
Grand Champion Ayrshire 
cow at the 1950 annual 
Pennsylvania Farm Show 
eat Harrisburg, won the 
same honor in 1949. She 
was exhibited by Cuthbert 
Nairn of Blackwood Farm, 
Douglassville, Penna. 
Classified Excellent, the 
8’2-year-old produced at 
7 years of age 13,702 Ibs. 
of 4.1% milk and 561 Ibs. 
of fat. Bred by Herb Dodge 
of Strathbar Farm, Frank- 
fort, N. Y., she was pur-~ 
chased for $2,000 at the 
Strathbar milking herd dis- 
persal in 1948. 








DOWN THE ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 18) 
made up of poor animals. 

The Northeast can grow more good 
grasses, uSe more efficiently its already 
available grasses, grow more corn, and 
with its diversified farming slowly pro- 
duce more and better animals and 
create again the kind of agriculture on 
which our great Northeast was built. 

This is what I mean: Every agricul- 
tural trend today is toward the efficient 
machine-age good farmer. This is the 
death knell to big or little poor farmers 
and that in turn probably will be the 
eventual end to subsidies and surpluses. 
But, the efficient good little farmer has 
no equal with his good little herd of 
cows, flock of sheep, or few sows—and 
never will have. The big boy may he 








CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal. 
Chicchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors.. Highest quality, regis 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, ‘Durham, New Hampshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














tages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
3ank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 





POP CORN, Thompson’s Original Bear Paw, white, 
hulless, tenderest corn you ever ate. 35¢ lb. 5 Ibs. or 
over 30c lb. postpaid. Glenn Thompson, Johnson, Vt. 





PREVENT horns painlessly. Rub D-Horn-R direct from 
tube onto horn buttons. No grease. No mess. Won’t 
tub off. Safe, easy, painless. 15 treatment tube $1. 
ASL, Box 282-CP, Madison 1, Wis. 





LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear. coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69. 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 





RAT FOOLER Box—Pat. Gets rats and mice. They 
lick poison Antu from feet and die. No exposed poison. 
No traps to reset. Box and poison $2.50 postpaid. 
Dozen or more less 20% C.O.D. Mail order and $2.50 
to Rat Fooler, Box 2, Cheswold, Del. 





JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cata- 
log in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; 
parts and accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
rebuilt! We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, Jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J. C. 
Whitney Co., 1919-Bx, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 





354-W. 





WANTED to buy 
Putney, Vermont. 


good Butter Nuts. Mable Garland, 





BAGS WANTED: Potato sacks, ink stained from gov- 
ernment surplus potatoes, also cotton and burlap feed 





bags. Write for price and shipping tags. I. Segal & 
Son, Riverhead, New York. 
SWEDISH Weave Paks: Simple instructions — hand 


worked sample-towel—beautiful yarns— pouch or knit- 
ting bags—$2.50 Prepaid. Anna Kershner, Farmington, 
Maine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


ROLL FILM Service, Highest quality, all prints in 
individual Albums, Fast service. 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
—35c; 12-16 prints, 55¢c; 8 prints 344x414 from 127 
film—45c; 12-16 prints—65e. Mail your roli film to 
Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 











COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll-—-25e. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





ENLARGEMENTS of your favorite snapshots 8x10, 
3 for $1. Send negatives with remittance. Willis D. 
Shook, Sewickley, Penna, 


able to produce more potatoes on more 
acres cheaper, but he cannot mass pro- 
duce livestock with anything like the 
same results as the good little livestock 
farmer because animals will never re- 
spond enmasse as they do as _ indi- 
viduals. Little flocks and little herds 
made our Northeast farms and farm 
families possible. Are they on their 
way back? 
— AA. — 


UIHLEIN BUYS MAJOR 
PART OF CLUB FARMS 


ENRY UIHLEIN, owner of Heaven 

Hill Farm at Lake Placid, New 
York, one of the country’s foremost 
breeding establishments for purebred 
Jersey cattle, has purchased and added 
to his holdings the major portion of the 
land and buildings comprising the Lake 
Placid Club Farms. 


The purchase gives Heaven Hill 
Farm a total of 1,600 acres. All tillable 
land will be used for pasture, hay, grain 
and the production of certified and 
foundation stock seed potatoes. Favor 
R. Smith, manager of the Lake Placid 
Farms from 1935 to 1947, has been ern 
gaged to manage Mr. Uihlein’s enlargea 
holdings and herd of 170 purebred Jer- 
seys. They plan to have 100 milking 
cows. Mr. Uihlein purchased the initial 
part of Heaven Hill Farm in 1942 and 
since then Heaven Hill stock has been 
sold all over this country and Canada 
and frequent shipments have been made 
to Central America. 


—A.A.— 
PRESERVATIVES FOR 
GRASS SETLAGE 


(Continued from Page 10) 

time element. Last fall, I saw two lots 
of silage at Montrose, Pa., on a farm 
which has been operated on an experi- 
mental basis by the Pennsylvania’ State 
College of Agriculture. One lot had 
sulfur dioxide added and in the other, 
grain was used as a preservative. Both 
lots were excellent. There was not the 
slightest objectionable odor. 


The silage where sulfur dioxide had 
been used was greener and a test on 
10 cows which ate this silage compared 
to 10 others that ate the silage con- 
taining the grain showed that the ones 
eating silage with the sulfur dioxide 
produced slightly more milk. Whether 
or not the increase was significant re- 
mains to be seen from further trials, 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: A young, experienced dairy 
farmer to operate on a share basis 
a 50-75 cow dairy farm in Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y. The cows are first- 
class grade and purebred Holsteins, 
with some Guernseys. There is an ex- 
cellent house with all modern con- 


veniences, pleasantly located. The farm 
is fully equipped with 3 tractors, 3 


trucks, and all other modern equip- 
ment, with up-to-date and handy build- 
ings. The land is high in fertility and 
in fine condition. 

This is an inzeresting and attractive 
proposition for the right man. When 
replying give all details as to age and 
experience.; Address reply to Box 1, 
American Agriculturist, Sayings Bank 


Building, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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but certainly so far as I could see, and” 
apparently so far as the cows could 
judge, the silage with sulfur dioxide — 
was equal or better than the other. >> 
There is the possibility that contin-. 
ued long-feeding of heavy amounts of- 
this silage containing sulfur dioxide 
might show harmful effects on the 
cows. However, there is no reason to. 
expect that it will. In general, state 
colleges in the Northeast are willing 
to say that this method shows promise 
but they are not willing to give it a_ 
whole-hearted recommendation until 


they have experimental evidence to 


back up their statements. 
—H. L. Cosline— 
—A.A.— 


COMING CATTLE SALES 


April 10—Holsteins—Edward Gronezniak Dis- 
persal, Stillwater, Saratoga County, N. Y. 
(See below). i 
12—Holsteins—Harley L. Stafford Estate, 
Peru, Clinton County, N. Y. (See beiow). 
April 18—Holsteins—Eastern New York Dispers- 
al, W. J. Cowee Sale, Berlin, Rensselaer 
County, N. Y. (See below). 
15—Aberdeen Angus—Western New York 
Angus Heifer Sale, Erie County Fair 
Grounds, Hamburg, N. Y. (See page 18). 
15—Guernseys — Seath and Shuitz-Sales . 
Service, Northampton Fairgrounds, North. 
ampton, Mass. (See page 18). ss 
18—Holsteins—Marshfield Dispersal, Nav-. 
arino Village, N. Y. (See beiow). 
21—Jerseys-Holsteins— Farm Equipment, 
Estate of J. P. Maroney, (Deec.) Averill 
Park, N. Y. (See page 18). . 
22—Brown Swiss. Empire State Brown 
Swiss Breeders Classic. Judging Pavilion, 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. (See page 18). 2 
22—Angus-Hereford. New York State Beef 
Cattle Feeders’ Sale. Fairgrounds, “Pal- 
myra, N. Y. (See page 18). 
25—Guernseys Ovchard 
Farms Dispersal. Altamont, N. Y. (See 
page 18). ; Sec 
May 6—Herefords—New York Hereford Breed~ . 
ers’ Annual. Cornell Livestock ‘Judging... 
Pavilion, Ithaca, N. Y. (See page 18). _,, 
May 6—Ayrshires—Grand National Ayrshire Ju-_ 
bilee Sale. New York State Fairgrounds, - 
Syracuse, N. Y. (See page 18). ‘ 


Famous Holstein Herd - 
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AT AUCTION “6 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18. 


‘| ELMER E. MARSHFIELD Dispersal at his farm— 


on Route 20, only 14 miles southwest of 
Syracuse, N. Y., 3 miles west of Navarino. 
Village. \ 


85 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


T. B. Accredited, Bang Approved, eligible for shipment___ 


into any state. 


DHIA Average last 5 years—541 Ib. fat ae a 


IT’S SENSATIONAL, 


6 daughters of 1000 Ib. fat cows; 10 more. 


from 800 lb. and 900 lb. fat dams. 


32 Milking Cows; 12 Heifers due in fall;- 
35 Yearlings and. Heifer Calves; 
including a son of 998 lb. and 1025 Ib. fats: 


dam. vise 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF HIGH RECORD, HIGH 
BRED ANIMALS SOLD IN A NEW YORK STATE ~ 
SALE FOR A LONG TIME. ‘ 


Sale must start at 10:00 A.M., 
tent. Nearly ai! home-raised. 
IT’S YOUR CHANCE TO BUY THE BEST IN REGIS- — 
TERED HOLSTEINS OF ALL AGES. 
ELMER E. MARSHFIELD, Owner, Marcellus, N, ¥. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y¥. 





EASTERN NEW YORK DISPERSAL ~— 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


W. J. COWEE, Inc., selling at BERLIN, Rens-, 
selaer County, N. Y. on Route 32 and 25 — 
miles east of Troy. f 


55 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 


T. B. Accredited, blood tested, Bang Vaccinated, all 
tests within 30 days for immediate out-of-state ship-~ 
ment, eligible for New England. <7, 

18 Cows due in fall; 15 Heifers bred for fall: 

11 Winter and Spring Cows; 9 Open Heifers 

and Calves; 2 Service-Age Bulls, including: 

A 3-year-old son of NEWMONT ARISTOCRAT from 
€22 lb. fat dam, 2-time milking. He is ORMSBY 
SENSATION 45th on both sides. 11 daughters selling. 

10 Cows with 500 Ib. to over 600 Ib. fat feature this sale. 

IT’S A GREAT OFFERING ALL THE WAY THROUGH 

LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE OF FARM. AND 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT SELL IN THE FORENOON. 
Cattle at 12:30 P.M. : 

W. J. COWEE, Inc., Owners, Berlin, N. Y. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y¥. 





NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK DISPERSAL 
WEDNE‘DAY, APRIL 12 at 11:00 A.M. 
HARLEY L. STAFFORD ESTATE SELLING 
70 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
At farm, 2 miles west of PERU, CLINTON CO., N. Y¥.. 
19 miles south of Plattsburg, N. Y. : : 
45 Cows. part fall and spring; 25 Heifers of all ages. 
T. B. Accredited, blood tested, mostly calfhood vacci- .. 
nated. eligible for New England. Good ages, nice size, 
tich in blood of 2 noted proven sires 
MONTVIC CHIEFTAIN 12th and NORMAN~ OF © 


PLEASANT VALLEY, both used in New York Artificial .- 


Assoc. Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R 


. AUSTIN BACKUS 





65 HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


(45 Registered — 25 Grades) 


Complete Dispersal of EDWARD GRONCZNIAK.. herd. 
at his farm near STILLWATER. Saratoga County, N.Y... - 


MONDAY, APRIL 10, starting at 12 noon — : 


A herd of large, outstanding, heavy producing cows Ss 


and heifers—-the kind that always please. you: 


Catalogs at the ringside. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS 
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Brook. Dairy-—- 


held in large heated _ 


FAIRVIEW ~ 


MEXICO, N. Y. 


} 


6 Bulls 55» 


Owner has sold his farms. It’s an absolute dispersal. ae 


Mexico, N. Y¥. if 
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OLD THINGS 


HAVE 











By LOUISE PRICE BELL 








OMETIMES it seems a bit 
discouraging when many 
pieces of furniture are need- 
ed and the budget is tem- 

porarily, at least, in a growling state! 
Such times are the ones to give 
some thought to the charm that old 
things can have ... . the way they 
can be fitted into our homes to make 
them livable and attractive, and per- 
haps radiate a charm that new pieces 
cannot. 


Shown here are two rooms that are 
simply done, at very little expense. 
You can see for yourself what the “old 
things” do to create charm. The little 
dressing-room was added to a bedroom 
to give space and a storage-drawer- 
wall with a usable top. The ceiling is 
wallboard, neatly divided into squares 
with wooden bats. 


The windows are low and treated 
with sheer glass curtains of the same 
fabric as is used at the dressing-table 
front. The painted wooden floor is a 
leaf-green, and a lovely old grand- 
mother-rocker makes a wonderful spot 
for mending or reading. Everything 
except the floor is bone-white. It’s a 
room that a teen-ager, her older sister, 
or even her mother, would love. 


In the other room an old Franklin 
stove is the center of interest, and an- 
other old Boston rocker, antique brass 
kettle holding wood, and quaint sil- 
houettes of ancestors tie in with the 
stove in creating a homey atmosphere, 
A quaint colorful chintz, such as 


OOK ON the grocery shelves 
and what do you see? A be- 
wildering array of deter- 
gents, soaps, soap-powders 
and special purpose cleans- 

ers. Many are new and no two are ex- 
actly alike as to contents. Small won- 
der that the homemak- 
er feels a little uncer- 
tain which one to get. 

Let’s take soaps first 
since they are familiar 
ground. They group 
into (a) neutral [unbuilt]—for fine 
laundry, hand dishwashing and light 
cleaning, and (b) strong [built by add- 
ing borax, washing soda or other com- 
pounds|—for very soiled clothing and 
heavy cleaning. Where water is soft, 
soaps or soap compounds still are most 
desirable for cottons and very soiled 
work clothes. 

Our standard in how much soap to 
use has been how much suds it. will 
make. Hardness of water often re- 


Grandmother may have ‘worn, hangs 
at the windows. A Franklin stove, used 
in this manner, can turn a non-work- 
able corner into one of warmth and 
cheer. A. backing of brick is not only 
a safety idea, but also forms a suitable 
and attractive backdrop for the pseudo- 
fireplace. 


If you have some old pieces simi- 
lar to the ones shown around your 
house, or in the attic, dust them off 
and work them. into your decor; 
they’re sure to add charm to the spots 
in which they are used. 


quired extra softeners and made a 
problem of rinsing out suds. In fact, 
so accustomed are women to using suds 
as a sort of measuring stick that man- 
ufacturers, even with the new deter- 
gents, made their product yield suds. 
Wartime shortages gave great impe- 





















penetrate grease, soil or fabrics more 


easily; they do not form lime soap 
curds; they (the sudsing types) suds 
freely in hard water, soft water, salt 
water or in acid solutions, and they 
work in hot, warm or cold water. 
They, too, fall into the classes of un- 


Lets “Sale ~eGout DETERGEN 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


tus to the new cleansers, the deter- 
gents, which had long been used in in- 
dustry but not adapted to home use. 
Now the big companies make both 
soaps and detergents, some of them 
putting out both unbuilt and built 
types. 

Recognized advantages of the soap- 
less detergents are that they are effi- 
cient wetting agents,. making water 


= 


built, for fine laundry, and built, for 
heavier uses. Hence in trying a new one 
it is important to read the label and 
see for what uses that particular deter- 
gent is intended. Some make suds, while 
others do not. But do not be deceived 
by. this, for suds do not clean, accord- 
ing. to G. J. Hucker of the N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, whose washing 
tests proved it. Some of the sudsless 
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If you have an old Franklin stove, 
and have always longed for a fire- 
place, why not use this idea? The 
backing of brick not only creates 
the illusion of a fireplace but is a 
The 


chintz curtains, brass kettle and old 


good fire-prevention idea. 
rocker all add to the homey at- 


mosphere, 


(Morley Baer photograplis) 


The lovely old grandmother-rocker 
gives added charm and coziness to 
this bedroom and affords a won- 
derful spot for mending or reading. 


detergents removed soil in dish-washing 
better than others with abundant foam. 

Most of the unbuilt detergents, in- 
tended for light cleaning, fine laundry 


and hand dishwashing, suds volumin- 
ously. They are used for washing 
china, glassware, silks, rayons, wool- 
ens, nylons and other 
fine fabrics. Being neu- 
(4 tral, they are kind to 
TS woolens and keep fast 
colors unclouded  be- 
cause they leave no in- 
Soluble scum. Also, being neutral, they 
are kinder to the hands than are the 
built detergents. Naturally, a cleansing 
agent strong enough to remove greasy 
dirt from clothes will remove oil from 
one’s skin, but a good hand _ lotion 
quickly replaces this oil, or, given an 
hour or two, Nature takes care of it 
herself. 
Instructions on the package indicate 
how much of the detergent should be 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Eujoy Maple “/reate 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


"™ APLE flavor is one of nature’s 
nal kindest gifts to mankind. For 
those fortunate enough to 
have maple sugar or sirup to 
use in cooking, the following recipes 
will add much pleasure to their use: 


MAPLE NUT MUFFINS 


2 cups flour 1 cup milk 

Y, cup maple sugar { egg 

' teaspoon salt 'Y, cup shortening, melted 
3 teaspoons baking powder '%4 cup chopped nuts 


Sift dry ingredients into mixing bowl. 
Break egg into small bowl, beat until 
very light and add milk. Stir egg and 
milk into dry ingredients, add melted 
shortening and nuts and stir just 
enough to blend ingredients. Pour at 
once into greased muffin tins and bake 
20 to 25 minutes at 400° F 


MAPLE SUGAR SAUCE 


2 cups scraped maple 2 cups water 
sugar 3 teaspoons cornstarch 
‘ Y teaspoon nutmeg 


Melt the sugar in 14% cups hot water 
until*it boils. Dissolve the cornstarch 
in % cup cold water, pour it in gently, 
always stirring to prevent lumps. Add 
nutmeg, if desired; cook 5 to 8 minutes. 
Delicious on puddings. Makes 24% cups 
sauce. 

MAPLE CUSTARD PIE 
5 eggs 4 cups milk 
! cup maple sirup Pie-crust, unbaked 

Heat milk almost to scalding; add 
maple sirup and eggs beaten together 
until well blended. Pour into a deep 9- 
inch pie pan lined with unbaked pie 
crust. Bake at 450° F. for 10 minutes; 
reduce heat to 325° F. and continue 
baking until custard is firm when 
touched lightly in the center with the 
finger, about 30 minutes. 

For variety: Chopped homegrown 
nut meats may be sprinkled on top of 
the custard before baking.—H.R. 


MAPLE WALNUT CREAM PUDDING 


cup maple sirup 

cups milk Y teaspoon salt 

Sa eee cornstarch Y, cup chopped walnuts 
{ cup cream 


Scald 1% cups milk with the maple 
sirup, inthe top of a double boiler. 
Combine the remaining milk with the 


2 eggs 


Nn 


GIFT TOWELS and 
PILLOWCASES 


HOT IRON TRANSFER Design No. 
E538 contains 8 motifs desirable for 
embroidering on towels or pillow 
cases, nice for gifts. These floral 


and butterfly designs work up 
quickly and make excellent pick- 
up work. Instructions included. Price, 
1S cents. 

To order, send 15 cents in coins 
and address Embroidery Depart- 
ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 10 
Nerth Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥. Add 15 cents for our new 
Needlework Book. 





cornstarch and salt, and add gradually, 
stirring constantly, to the hot mixture. 
Cook 25 minutes, then add this mixture 
to eggs slightly beaten. Cook 5 minutes 
longer. Pour into the serving dish and 
sprinkle with chopped nuts while the 
pudding is still hot. When cold, cover 
with the cream, whipped stiff, and 
serve. If cream is not available, whip 
1 can chilled evaporated milk. Serves 4. 


PUDDING SAUCE 


2 cups milk Yg teaspoon salt 
34 cup maple sugar | heaten egg 
¥Yz cup flour 


Scald milk, salt and sugar. Stir flour 
smooth with egg. Add to milk and cook 
in a double boiler for 15 minutes. Serve 
over cake, sliced bananas, stewed 
prunes or dates. 


MAPLE SIRUP FRIED CAKES 


Y, cup maple sirup (Y% teaspoons soda 
', cup white sugar 3 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder 

3% cup THICK sourcream {teaspoon salt 

1Y% cups sour milk {Y, teaspoons nutmeg 
5 cups bread flour -2 teaspoons ginger 


Beat maple sirup, sugar and eggs 
together; sift flour, soda, baking pow- 
der, salt and seasonings together and 
add alternately with the cream and 
milk to the egg mixture. Put in a cool 
place for a half hour, roll, cut, fry 
quickly at 370° F. Makes 3 to 5 dozen 
fried cakes according to size.—H.L.A. 


MAPLE WALNUT BARS 


Yo cup shortening { cup nuts, codrsely cut 
{ cup maple sugar (soft) or 42 cup dates and 4 
2 eggs cup nuts 


34 cup sifted flour 'Y, teaspoon baking mower 


Yq teaspoon salt 

Cream shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Beat eggs. Add to sugar and 
shortening. Stir. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt. Add _ flour 
mixture, nuts and dates to creamed 
mixture and stir well. Pour into well- 
greased 8’’x8” pan and bake in moder- 
ate oven 350° F.. for about 30 minutes. 
When cool, cut into bars about 1” wide 
and 4” long. Roll in confectioners’ 
sugar just before serving.—E.M.C. 


MAPLE SUGAR CAKE 


Yo cup butter { teaspoon vanilla 

{4 cups maple sugar ' teaspoon salt 

2, cup milk 2 cups flour 

3 eggs separated 2 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream butter and sugar, add egg 
yolks and beat until creamy. Sift flour, 
baking powder and salt; add to cream- 
ed mixture alternately with milk and 
vanilla mixed together. Fold in beaten 
egg whites. Bake in two nine-inch lay- 
ers at 360° F. for about 25 minutes. 
Very good with whipped cream frost- 
ing. 

MAPLE CREAM FUDGE 


cups soft maple sugar - 1 teaspoon light corn sirup 
cup brown sugar Ys cup butter 

cup sifted white sugar ‘2 cup marshmallows 
teaspoon salt ’ cup nuts, chopped 

2 cups cream Y4 cup whipped cream 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


Boil the sugars, sirup and salt to soft 
ball stage; cool; beat in other ingredi- 
ents and continue beating until thick 
and creamy and the mixture loses its 
gloss. Pour into buttered pans; chill, 
cut into squares.—H.F. 


MAPLE APPLES 


| cup maple sirup 6 tart apples, pared and 
{Y cups water cored 


Heat sirup and water to boiling and 
add apples. Simmer’ apples gently, 
turning frequently to insure even cook- 
ing. When soft, remove apples from 
saucepan. Cook liquid until thickened 
and pour over apples; serve either 
warm or cold with cream. Serves 6. 


MAPLE TAPIOCA CREAM 


2 egg yolks Yo cup maple sugar 
4 cups milk Y4 teaspoon salt 
Ys cupquickcookingtapicca 2 beaten egg whites 


Mix egg yolks with % cup milk in 
top of double boiler. Add tapioca, 4 
cup, maple sugar, salt and remaining 
ate Cook 12 minutes. Beat egg whites 
with 4 cup maple sugar, fold into tapi- 
oca mixture. Chill and serve. Serves 8. 


—H. RF. 
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on for finest results.”’ 


Yeast to all others. 


LIGHTER, 
MORE TENDER 


eaKeES 


® No need to risk costly 
ingredients...no need to 
disappoint your family in 
the treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of deli- 
cious homemade cake that’s 
light as a feather every time... 


Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Batter 
rises in your mixing bowl 
...then again in your oven. 


BAKING [EX¥7 KING| 
POWDER ai 


US 





TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is time well spent—for there 
is no better way to keep well inform- 
ed on new things on the market, 
what to buy at what-price and where 
to go to get what you want. When 
you answer an “ad” be sure te men- 


tion ARERIC 
AGRICULTURIST 


Douglaston Woman Edits 
Prize-Winning Recipes 


Twins Carl and Neil Foehrenbach give their mother Mrs. 
Frank Foehrenbach, of Douglaston, N. Y., a helping hand in 
editing the final draft of her cookbook “‘Reunion Recipes.”’ 
Most of the recipes are prize winners and are contributed 
from all over the country. Cookery expert Mrs. Foehrenbach 
says that it takes more than practice to be a prize-winning 
cook. “Good ingredients are very important in all branches 
of cooking,”’ she says. ““‘When you bake at home, for example, 
you have to use a good yeast—one that’s fast and lively. 
Otherwise your results are likely to be below par. I, for 
one, have always used Fleischmann’s Yeast because I know 
it’s got plenty of pep and action. ce one yeast I can depend 


That’s right! Prize-winning cooks prefer ee Ss 





Ener FEED THEM 
Children need the quick 


energy (Carbohydrates) of 
Colonial Molasses. 


‘ ‘Sleepless nights due 
to caffein in coffee 
had me feeling like 
an old woman—till I 
switched to POSTUM. 
Now, with 8 hours 
sleep every night, I 
feel — and look — 
years younger!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. So, while many 
people can drink them without harm— 
others, caffein-susceptibles, suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
dn contains no calicin-—notiing 
tha#can possibly keep you awake! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
PosruM today—drink it exclusively for 
30 days—judge by resulis! .. . INSTANT 
PpostuM—A Vigorous Drink made from 
Healthful Wheat and Bran. A Product 
of General Foods, « 
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Feels Years Younger 


Are sleepless nights 
and nervousness 
acting as a drag 
on your career?... 
making you feel 
old and worn out? 
Then, read this en- 
couraging state- 
ment by a man who 
feared his advancing age—until he 
made an important discovery: 


“Nights of sleepless tossing and 
turning made me feel old and tired 
—unable to meet the business com- 
petition of younger men. But my 
doctor put the blame on ‘coffee 
nerves’ and suggested I switch to 
POSTUM. Now, with nervousness 
gone, I get 8 hours sleep every night 
and I literally feel years younger!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee 
and tea contain caffein. And caf- 
fein is a drug—a stimulant which 
acts upon the brain and central 
nervous system. Also—in suscepti- 
ble persons—caffein tends to pro- 
duce harmful stomach acidity. So, 
while many people can drink cof- 
fee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake 
‘or upset your nerves! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee— 
give up tea—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 80 days—and judge by 
results! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANTPOSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 


MONE 


Embrotdered 
NAME 
FREE 


With Each 
Order 


re Bt 70 . 
AMAZING VALUESIM® 


These ave surplus stock from a big 

Sturdy, serviceable work — shirts, 
though used, have been washed, sterilized and 
reconditioned, Kyvery shirt of long-wearing wash 
materials, Blue or tan. Strongly sewn; reinforced 
stitching at points of strain. Money back 
guarantee! 


WORK PANTS TO MATCH 


Send waist measure and leg length. 





Save money! 
supply firm. 


99c 
SHIRT & PANTS TOGETHER $1.68 


Send shirt neck size; waist, and leg length. 


COVEXALLS on Shee Aenianiene $1.49 
Send No Money! Give name, ad- 


dress, city or 
town, size and color choice (also 2nd color choice. ) 
Pay postman, plus postage. Or send cash and we 
ship prepaid. Keep 10 days. If not satisfied, 
return for refund! Mail Your Order Today! 


YOUNG DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. Y, 2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 
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- One-Act Plays! 


They’re Funny! 
Easy to Produce 
Royalty Free 


Inexpensive 
THE NEW HIRED HAND 


WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 


MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE ~ 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 
TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Bi x. 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each lay wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
eee list of os 


SAF SQ 


Se ee pierre arin 


POs 


School District Centralization 


(Centinued from Page 6) 


contracts with the central district on 
which they were voting—would be en- 
couraged to stay out of the central 
district. Wealthy districts would often 
likewise vote to stay out in order to 
prevent any increase in their tax rates, 
and would thus deprive the centraliza- 
tion as a whole of taxable property 
without which the remaining districts 
could not carry the added cost of cen- 
tralized schools. 

To make sure that the opinions of 
the separate districts—including the 
opinions of rural voters as contrasted 
with village voters—are not overlook- 
ed, the Department has for many years 
gone beyond the law in the procedures 
it has set up. Specifically, it has re- 
quired petitions for a proposed central- 
ization before making a final decision 
on the districts to be included. These 
petitions have been tabulated district 
by district. Unless they have shown a 
majority of the total number of quali- 
fied voters in the rural districts in- 
volved to be in favor of the proposed 
centralization, the Department has de- 
clined to submit the proposal for of- 
ficial vote. 

As to the wishes of voters in single 
districts, if the petitions from any 
single district have failed to indicate 
the likelihood of majority approval in 
that district, the necessity for includ- 
ing the district in the centralization has 
been carefully weighed. Districts not 
favoring centralization have been re- 
tained in the proposals only if and 
when it has been apparent that they 
were important to the success of the 
proposed centralization and that ma- 
jority opinion in the area as a whole 
was in favor of their inclusion. 

In connection with this first objec- 
tion to procedure—namely, the objec- 
tion to over-all district voting—it may 
be .pertinent for me to speak of the 
provision in the present statutes under 
which the voting on a proposed central- 
ization must be done at one central 
polling-place. The Department is aware 
that this requirement may in many 
cases work a hardship on voters living 
at a distance from the polling-place. 
It is also aware that the necessity for 


naming a central polling-place may 
give rise to the suspicion that the poll- 
ing-place has been selected to favor the 
voters of a particular part of the area. 
With these matters in mind, the De- 
partment is now working with repre- 
sentatives of the State Grange in the 
hope that amendments to the law may 
be devised which, without sacrificing 
the advantages of the present provi- 
sions, may nevertheless remedy some 
of their disadvantages.* 

Another objection to the pedane 
centralization procedure is that the 
Commissioner of Education has final 
authority to decide whether or not a 
given district or group. of districts 
shall be included in the centralization 
which is to be voted on. Obviously, this 
decision must be made by someone. 
The essential question is as to whether 
the making of it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the State agency whose busi- 
ness it is to see that the most con- 
structive possible arrangements are 
made for the education of the children 
of the State, or whether the decision 
shall be entrusted to some other 
agency. 

I should like, in conclusion, to tell 
you as clearly as possible exactly 
where the Department stands: 


Ordered by Legislature 
The State Education Department 
understands itself to be under legisla- 
tive mandate to promote the reorgan- 
ization of common and union free 
school districts throughout the State, 
until all these districts have been 
soundly reorganized. This mandate is 
expressed, first, in the basic law gov- 
erning centralization procedures; sec- 
ond, in the various legislative provi- 
sions which over the years have given 
special State aid to central dictricts, 
beyond the aid available to any other 
types of school district organization; 
and third, in the approval given by the 
Legislature to the 1947 report of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on the 
State Education System, setting forth 
a Master Plan for school district reor- 
ganization throughout the state. The 
third part, of this mandate—the Master 





LET’S TALK ABOUT DETERGENTS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


used in water of average hardness. 
When mild alkalies or other stronger 
cleansers are added to “build” a deter- 
gent, then we get extra cleansing pow- 
er suitable for heavily soiled garments 
or for heavy cleaning. Some of the built 
detergents are suitable only for heavy 
cleaning or family laundry; some for 
dishes, glassware, kitchen or bathroom 
fixtures, heavy cleaning or farm laun- 
dry, but not for fine laundry; others 
are all-purpose and can be used for 
fine as well as for neavy duty laundry; 
still others are especially for automatic 
dishwashers. 

Since the electric dishwasher is be- 
coming more and more a part of kit- 
chen equipment, it is well to know the 
detergents recommended to use in it. 
Calgonite is made of Calgon, a complex 
phosphate water softener with an al- 
kali added which makes Calgonite too 
strong for hand dishwashing. This de- 
tergent prevents film formation and 
removes film deposited by other wash- 
ing compounds. Electra-Sol has been 
designed especially for use in electric 
dishwashers. Chat, a liquid detergent, 
may be used also for hand dishwashing. 

It is necessary to read labels care- 
fully also when using general house- 
cleaning compounds. Many are design- 
ed as water softeners or soap-savers; 
some have added cleaning action. Many 


are not detergents but are aids thereto. 
For instance, Mel’O is classified as a 
general cleaner with softening action; 
Dic-A-Doo is for painted surfaces, kit- 
chen and bathroom fixtures—and so on. 

For your convenience and ready re- 
ference here are names of a few deter- 
gents, grouped according to their uses: 

For Fine Laundry, Hand Dishwash- 
ing and Light Cleaning: Breeze, Dif, 
Dreft, Glim (liquid), Savex, Swerl, 
Tish, Vel. 

For Family Laundering and Heavy 
Cleaning: All, Fab, Fun, Spin, Surf, 
Tide, Zero (liquid). All, Fun, and Spin 
are suds-controlled, for use in auto- 
matic washers. 


For Softening Water without Form- 


ing Insoluble’ Precipitates: Calgon, 
Phosphotex, Hommel Softener, Tex, 
Quadrafos. 


For Electric Dishwashers: Calgonite, 
Electra-Sol, Chat (liquid). 

For General Household Tasks: Mel’O, 
Boon, Dic-A-Doo, Sing, Noctil, Spic- 
and-Span, Climalene, Soilax (treated to 
be easy on hands). 

For Miscellaneous Uses: Woolfoam— 
for woolen materials; Diaperwite—for 
diapers; Aimcee Rug and Upholstery 
Cleaner, for rugs and upholstery; Car- 
bona Soapless Lather for laundry, rugs, 
upholstery. 
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Luen Upon the Cross 


By Edith Horton 


Compassion is the word 
Most beautiful of all, 

Like music faintly heard, . 
Like golden leaves that fall. 


Compassionate was He 
Who walked so long ago, 
Beside the little sea, 
Hearing a far wind blow; 


And when He pressed the moss 
Upon Golgotha’s hill, 

Even upon the cross, 

He had compassion still. 





Plan—clearly implies that no district 
unable by itself to provide a sound 
educational program is to be left out 
of an eventual plan of reorganization. 
The mandate further implies that no 
district whose financial help is needed 
to make the reorganization of its 
neighboring districts successful is to 
be exempted from inclusion in the ul- 
timate plan. 


The State Education Department ac- 
cepts this mandate willingly, because 
it is thoroughly convinced that soundly 
planned school centralizations offer the 
first and clearly essential step toward 
bringing to rural and village boys and 
girls educational opportunities on a par 
with those open to boys and girls in the 
cities. 

At the same time the Department 
recognizes that the 20 per cent of the 
State’s rural areas which still remain 
to be centralized present problems 
more difficult than most of those which 
have been encountered in the 80 per 
cent of the area already reorganized. 
These problems grow in part out of the 
fact that earlier centralizations have 
left many isolated districts which it is 
now difficult to unite with any estab- 
lished centralization or with new cen- 
tralizations. 


Will Consider Rights of 
Minority 

The Department is conscious that in 
what remains to be done to bring about 
sound district reorganization, the strong 
personal concerns and opinions of in- 
dividual citizens will continue to be of 
great importance. The Department will 
give the fullest consideration to these 
concerns and opinions, whether they 
are expressed by most of the voters in 
a proposed centralization or only by a 
minority group. The Department will, 
nevertheless, continue to regard as its 
ultimate responsibility that of making 
the best possible educational provision 
for all the boys and girls of the State. 
For the young people in the areas that 
have not yet been centralized, this will 
mean moving forward, year by year, 
with the continued support of our citi- 
zens, toward the best plans of local 
school district reorganization that we 
know how to devise. 

*A bill incorporating such amendments 
was introduced by Senator Griffith and 


Assemblyman Milmoe in the current ses- 
sion of the legislature.—Ed. 


—A.A. — 
PREVENTS MARRING 
THE WALL 


The next time you hang a picture on 
your newly papered wall, place a thumb 
tack in each corner of the back of the 
frame. This holds the picture away 
from the wall far enough to permit 
circulation of air. It also will keep the 
dust from collecting and marring the 
wall. If all the pictures are hung in 
this way, they can be moved at any 
time without leaving disfiguring marks 
where they have been.—B. C. 
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OW THE National Garden Bureau 
announces the ten best sellers 


among flower seeds—and their top 
three exactly coincide with the three 
which for years I have considered the 
easiest for busy farm women to grow! 
They are petunias, zinnias and mari- 
golds, as you might suppose. 

The other seven on the Bureau’s list 
—made up from a survey which it con- 
ducted—are asters, sweet peas, snap- 
dragons, nasturtiums, portulaca, annual 
larkspur and sweet alyssum. It is in- 
teresting to know that petunias, zin- 
nias, and marigolds originated in one 
of the Americas, petunias in the Ar- 
gentine, zinnias and marigolds in 


Mexico. They were discovered in the 
wild forms, seeds collected and taken to 
Hurope where the hybridists improved 
the forms enough to introduce into 
home gardens. 

Hybridists are still 


at work. Just 


No. 3515. A topper to top every- 
thing! This one comes with a gracefully 
flared back, and two dog-eared pockets 
for front interest. Sizes 12-20. Size 16, 
2% yards 54-inch. 


No. 2144. Notice the deft detail in 
the collar, cuffs and scalloped front 
closing the flattering way the 
Skirt throws its soft flares forward. 


Sizes 14-20; 36-48. Size 18, 4 yards 
35-inch, 


No, 2137. Youthful cotton charmer 
fas its shoulders buttoned for comfort, 
large patch pockets... and best of all, 
SO easy to make! Sizes 12-20; 36-42. 
Size 18, 44% yards 35-inch. 












’ 


compare the petunias listed in today’s 
catalogs with the spindling magenta or 
white of the near-original forms and 
see how far we have come. We now 
have all the colors, except real yellow 
and there are rumors that soon we'll 
have that. The really red petunia, Fire 
Chief, new this year, is a great achieve- 
ment for the patience and persistence 
of the hybridists. 


Also, the fine forms available in zin- 
nias and marigolds are such an advance 
ever those I remember from my child- 
hood! . 

Perhaps the two most modest of the 
Bureau’s list of ten best sellers are 
the portulaca and the sweet alyssum— 
neither of them a flower show beauty, 
but oh, so valuable in flower borders. 
After bulb foliage has faded, the portu- 
laca is ideal, with its shallow rooting 
system, bright colors and pleasing foli- 
age, even until hard frost. 

If an artist were commissioned to 
create a white flower ideal for edging 
borders, blooming all season to frame 
and enhance the beauty of other flow- 
ers while seldom drawing attention to 
itself, he could probably do no better 
than sweet alyssum. My own experi- 
ence says no to the old form, mari- 
timum, because it grows straggly. The 
smaller, neatly mounded forms are 
much tidier, 


INCLUDED 


No. 2121. Adorable child’s dress but- 
tons down the back, and has an ador- 
able flapper duck appliqued right in the 
front! Panties and applique included. 
Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3. Size 2, dress, 
1%. yards 35-inch; pantie, 5% yard 35- 
inch. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Spring Fashion Book 
which has pattern designs for all ages, all 
sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


10:30 Music to Remember 


‘Rural Radio Network. 


FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR APRIL, 1950 
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MONDAY 


6:30 Jack Deal 

:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
:15 Weather Roundup 
:30 Accent on Music 





30 The Scrapbook 

300 News 

10 Golden Treasury 

9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 

10:15 Music to Remember 
e 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
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12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
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1:30 FM School of the Air 
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2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Concert Hall 

3:00 News 

3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:00 The Old Vic Shop 
4:30 The Stars Sing 
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5:15 The Storyteller 
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5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
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2:15 Novels on the Air 2:15 Novels on the Air 

2:30 Concert Hall 2:30 Concert Hall 

3:00 News 3:00 News 

3:05 Musical Showcase 3:05 Musical Showcase 

4:00 Mailbox Tunes 4:00 Mailbox Tunes 

4:30 The Stars Sing 4:30 The Stars Sing 

4:45 Excursions in Science 4:45 Naval Reserve 

5:00 Let’s Listen 5:00 Tic-Toc Tales ; 

5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 

5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5:30 Candlelight & Silver 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler}] 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 

6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 
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7:00 Land of the Free 7:00 Dwight Marvin 
7:15 Music to Enjoy 

7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 
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7:00 For the Living 
7:15 Concert Master 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Evening Hymn 
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6:30 Jack Deal 
00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 





SATURDAY 


6:30 Jack Deal 
7:00 News, Markets 
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7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Home Gardener 
8:00 News 8:00 News 

8:30 The Scrapbook 8:30 UN Story 

9:00 News 8:45 Tabernacle Choir 
9:10 Golden Treasury 9:00 News 


9:45 UN Today 


10:00 News 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 


11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
Egg Market 


World at Noon 
Weather Roundup 
Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 
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12:00 
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1:00 Country 
1:15 
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2:30 
3:00 
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4:00 
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News 


Mailbox 


4:30 The Stars Sing 
4:45 Here’s To Veterans 


0 News 
:20 Markets 


Special Programs 
FM School of the Air 


Novels on the Air 
Concert Hall 
Light and Shadow 


00 Land of Make Believe 
The Storyteller 
Candlelight & Silver 
Sports, Nick Stemmler 
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15 Weather Roundup 
2 


9:15 Showers of Blessings | 
9:30 Ave Maria Hour 3 
10:00 News 4 
10:05 Let’s Tell a Story 

10:30 Musical Roundup é 





11:00 News § 
11:15 GLF Calling oe 
11:20 Tune Time Le 
11:30 Proudly We Hail 





12:00 News 

12:15 Weather Roundup 
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12:30 Youth RFD 

12:45 Forestry Journal 





1:00 News 
1:05 Music For America 
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4:00 News 
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6:00 News 
6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:30 Radio Weekly Press 


6:30 Evening at Home 





7:00 Dwight Marvin 





7:00 Woodhull Boys 


7:15 Music to Enjoy 


7:25 Weather Roundup 


7:30 Evening 


7:25 Weather Roundup 


Hymn 7:30 Evening Hymn 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


WENEF Wethersfield 107.7 mec 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 
WVON DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 mc 
WSLB-FM Ogdensburg 106.1 me 


WELY Troy 92.3 me 

WWNY-FM Watertown 100.5 me 
WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 
WWHG-FM Hornell 105.3 me 


WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 
(local programs 9-11 a.m.) 


Tune To Rural Radio’s “Saturday Afternoon’—Music and News, 1-6 p.m. 
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The Craigstone 
Meteorite 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 





FOREWORD 


In Chapter I of this story taken from the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION of June 1892, 
young, poverty-stricken Professor Craig- 
_ stone tries to buy a fallen ‘‘star’’ from 

‘Farmer Bent, upon whose farm the me- 
_ teorite fell. The farmer finally agrees to 
let him have it for $450.00, if he can raise 
the money before another buyer appears. 





CONCLUSION 


T WAS NOON when the pro- 

fessor reached home. He _ hur- 

ried to the president’s house and 

told the story of his attempt to 
buy the meteorite. 

“Four-hundred-and-fifty-dollars!” ex- 
claimed the president, as if each word 
astounded him. ‘Im-possible! The col- 
lege cannot do it!” 

“But, sir, the stone is worth two or 
three times that, I assure you. Think 
of the glory of having such a specimen! 
There is nothing like it in America.” 

“Tmpossible! We haven’t five hundred 
dollais to give for anything.” 

“Then do you refuse, on behalf of the 
college, to purchase this stone?” 

“Yes, sir, so far as my authority 
goes, I do. And it would be useless to 
expect any other decision from the 
trustees.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the professor, 
and rushed over to his own house. 

“Belle, I am going down to Coleridge 
again this afternoon. I can’t stop to 
tell you all about it now. No, I’m not 
‘hungry. T’ll get something on the road 
if I am. Good by!” 


The professor’s little wife, with 
-cheerful confidence in her learned hus- 
band’s ability, kissed him goodby, and 
watched him affectionately as he hur- 
‘ried down the street. 


“He’s only a boy yet. How soon he 
forgets the four hundred and fifty dol- 
‘lars we owe!” She watched him 
thoughtfully until he went around the 
corner. 

There was one man in Wrayburn who 
understood Craigstone better than any 
other. This was the banker, Mr. Thurs- 
ton. He had more than once interested 
himself in scientific matters for the 
professor’s advantage. To him Craig- 
stone went, and after telling his story 
briefly, boldly asked him for the loan 
of four hundred and fifty dollars to buy 
the meteorite on his own account. 


‘Tt is quite a sum,” replied Mr. 
Thurston. “Are you sure the risk is 
well taken?” 

“Yes, sir. I have no doubt of it. The 
specimen is exceedingly valuable.” 

“You have security for such a loan?” 
asked Mr. Thurston, curiously. 

The professor colored deeply, but he 
spoke frankly. 


“To tell the truth, if you let me have 
the sum it must be as a pure favor and 
nothing else. I have nothing whatever 
to offer as security. In fact, I am al- 
ready just four hundred and fifty 
dollars in debt.” 

Mr. Thurston smiled, wheeled round 
his chair, and wrote out a check for 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Get it cashed here. I never did such 
a thing before, but I’ll risk it this time. 
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Professor, there ought to be luck in 
stars!” 

Professor Craigstone was too much 
moved to say a great deal. He cashed 
the check, and crowding his thanks to 
Mr. ‘Thurston into a wringing hand- 
shake and an expressive look, he darted 
out of the bank for the station. 

There was an express freight made 
up to go down the road to Coleridge 
and points beyond, and he was fortun- 
ate enough to reach the station in time 
to take this freight. This saved wait- 
ing two hours. 

He took his seat in the way car more 
buoyant and hopeful than he had been 
in a long time. The four hundred and 
fifty dollars burned in his pocket. 

The train was distressingly slow, and 
he felt a desire to get out and run. He 
looked around at the few passengers. 
One of them caught his eye at once. 

Where had he seen that man? Some- 
where. Ah! He began to recall now. It 
was at the teachers’ convention which 
he attended two years before. 

It flashed over him that the man in 
the spectacles with the small traveling 
bag was Professor Frost of the State 
University, And in the same moment it 
also flashed over him that he was 
probably on his way to Coleridge for 
the meteorite! 

The State University was well en- 
dowed and doubtless could afford to 
give a large sum for the specimen. 
What if the University had sent Pro- 
fessor Frost down to buy at any cost? 

Professor Craigstone looked over at 


glanced at him. Evidently the State 
University man did not recognize him. 
They had only met to be introduced, 
and it was two years before. In that 
time Craigstone had grown a beard. He 
was glad he was not known. He would 
trust to his wits to get the meteor by 
himself. 

He rose and walked over to the other 
end of the car. A man near the door 
who had been reading a paper held it 
out to him. 

“See the paper, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I don’t care to read. 
But, yes, just let me take it a minute. 
Thank you.” 

He glanced over the news rapidly 
until he came to the following: 

“The meteorite that fell at Coleridge 
has been discovered. It was plowed out 
of a field on the farm of a Mr. Bent 
two miles north of the town. The 
weight of the stone is nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds. We understand that he 
holds the meteorite at four or five hun- 
dred dollars. The State University will 
send down a man today with a view to 
buying the specimen if he finds it 
valuable.” 

“That, settles it,” thought Craigstone, 
as he handed the paper back to the 
man. “But if Farmer Benf is true to 
his word I stand the first chance, pro- 
vided I get there before anybody else.”’ 

The train rolled into Coleridge at 
last, and the professor jumped off. With 
a stride that would have done credit 
to a giraffe on the run, he measured 
off the strip of platform, and started 
through the station to make a short 
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cut to the farm. He remembered that 
the road by which the farmer had 
brought him back started directly from 
the rear of the station. 

There was no time to be lost. He 
noticed as he came out on the platform 
that a horse and two-wheeled cart were 
there, as if waiting for some one. He 
hurried across the street, and struck 
at once into a sharp walk up the road 
leading to the Bent farm. 

Being a very rapid walker and hav- 
ing no baggage, he got over the ground 
rapidly. He had walked an eighth of a 
mile when he heard the noise of wheels 
behind him. He looked around, and 
there was the horse and two-wheeled 
cart he had seen back of the station. 
In the cart were Professor Frost and 
another man, who was driving. 

They came up at a good pace, and 
passed the professor. The State Uni- 
versity man looked sharply at Craig- 
stone as the cart whirled by. 

The road to the Bent farm was what 
is known as a “section road;” that is, 
it was g right-angled road. Each side 
forming the angle was a mile in length. 
The country was all fenced, so that to 
reach the farm it was necessary to 
drive one mile west and one mile north. 


The professor knew that the hypote- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is 
shorter than the sum of its other sides. 
There was only one thing for him to 
do. He must run for it over the third 
side of the triangle, and beat the State 
University man if possible. 

In his college days, when in training, 
the professor had been a noted runner. 
He still had a splendid physique in spite 
of his night work and close study since 
he came out of the university. In the 
present instance his professional pride, 
his love for his wife, and another rea- 
son which he kept to himself, urged 
him to get to that farm before the men 
in the cart could go on the regular 
road. 

He flung himself over the fence, 
which was a barbed wire, by placing 
his hands or a post and clearing the 
wire from the ground. It was a trick 
of athletics which stood him in good 
stead now, as nearly all the fences in 
the country were of the same kind, 
and almost impassable. 

It was a terrible run. The fields were 
partly plowed, and partly stubble from 
the wheat harvest, and partly corn as 
high as his head. Fortunately, only 
one piece of corn intervened, and he 
blessed his stars, or his star, as he be- 
gan to call the meteorite, that the corn 
was planted in rows that ran nearly in 
the direction he was going. 


So he rushed down the opening be- 
tween the stalks, unable to see the 
cart, which was making good time on 
the first mile. As he came out of the 
corn field he caught sight of the men 
in the cart just turning the angle for 
the second mile. 

He had run the entire distance s0 
far, and had covered two-thirds of the 
distance to the farm. He could see the 
house very plainly now. 

He ran down a sloping pasture, 
breathing heavily, but getting his sec- 
ond wind, and almost confident of beat- 
ing the cart. But on reaching the bot- 
tom of the pasture he was dismayed 
to find a slough or gully fully twenty 
feet wide, and filled with water! 

He cast his eye anxiously around 
for a narrow place. As far as he could 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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gee, the stream was wide, and how 
deep he could only guess. There was 
nothing for it but to swim it. 

The four hundred and fifty dollars 
had been given him in large bills— 
four hundreds and a fifty. Wrapping 
them in a bit of paper, he rolled them 
up, put them into his mouth, and 
plunged into the muddy water. 

Anyone who has tried to swim with 
his clothes on, and especially with 
boots on, will understand what. a swim 
of even twenty feet means. The first 
plunge took the professor over his 
head. But he struck out pluckily, and 
much exhausted, pulled himself out on 
the opposite muddy bank. 

Without waiting except for one brief 
instant to take the money out of his 
mouth and clench it in his hand, he 
started on. 

The farm house was near now. The 
horse and cart were not in sight, but 
hidden by the slope up which he was 
now running. 

As he panted into the farmyard, he 
saw the farmer and several other men 
about the meteorite, which was still 
in the same spot. 

The professor went right up to the 
meteorite, and sat down upon it. As 
he did so Professor Frost and the other 
man drove into the barnyard. 

“Mr. Bent,” gasped Craigstone, as he 
hastily unrolled his bills, “here are four 
hundred and fifty dollars. Count it. You 
said this meteorite was mine on pay- 
ment of that amount if no one else got 
ahead of me. Is the meteorite mine?’”’ 

“Yes, sir. It’s yours,’ said Farmer 
Bent, in astonishment. ‘No one else 
has made me an offer. But what on 
earth have you—” 

At this moment Professor Frost 
came up. 

“How do!” said Frost. ‘“What’ll you 
take for that meteorite that fell here 
two or three days ago?” 

“Ask this gentleman,’ said Farmer 
Bent, with a shrewd grin in which a 
good deal of disappointment was ex- 
pressed. “He’s bought it. ’Taint mine no 
more.” 

“Professor Frost, I presume,” said 
Craigstone, rising and bowing as 
gracefully as if he had his wedding 
suit on, instead of being plastered with 
mud and looking very much like a 
“specimen” himself. “My name _ is 
Craigstone of Wrayburn. Had _ the 
pleasure of meeting you at the con- 
vention two years ago. Possibly you 
don’t remember. me.” 

Professor Frost burst into a laugh. 
“You have beaten me, professor, and I 
acknowledge it. But I want that 
meteorite and I am bound to have it. 
ny give you five hundred dollars for 
1 

“Aren’t you authorized to give more 
than that? The State University isn’t 
exactly short of funds, is it?” 

Professor Frost looked at Craigstone 
and laughed. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “science 
loves an enthusiast. You have the ad- 
vantage of me in this transaction. I 
am twice your age, but I would give 
one thousand dollars to have your 
pluck. What will you take for half the 
meteorite ?” 

“I don’t know. I want to think about 

it. Mr. Bent, can you lend me a suit 
of clothes?” 
_ The professor was soon decked out 
in a dry though somewhat baggy suit, 
and before dark, he, in company with 
Professor Frost and the precious me- 
teorite, was on the train bound for 
home. The University professor parted 
from Craigstone with many expressions 
of regret and congratulations. 

“You will hear from us yet,” he said. 
“That specimen is too good to be in 
Wrayburn College.” 

“But it is my specimen,” said Craig- 
Stone. “All your bids for it must come 
to me.” 

For the next week the professor kept 
up a lively correspondence. with the 
State University. They made him one 
offer after another, and he refused. An 


Eastern college sent out a man to look 
at the wonderful stone. He made Craig- 
stone an offer for half of it that almost 
took his breath away—two thousand 
dollars for five hundred pounds! 

The offer was accepted, and the me- 
teorite was cut in two. The State Uni- 
versity heard of it, and the next day 
came a telegram, “Will give fifteen 
hundred dollars for remainder of 
meteorite.” 

About this time the trustees of 
Wrayburn College began to wake up. 
They visited the professor in a body. 
They even tried to make out that the 
meteorite belonged to the college. At 
this, the professor’s wife, who was in 
the room, rose to the defence. 

“After all of the money Alphaeus 
has spent for you out of his own little 
salary! You know you haven’t a shadow 
of a claim on the specimen. If I was 
Alphaeus I’d sell every pound of it, and 
not leave you a bit.” 


But Craigstone was generous in the 
matter. He made terms with the State 
University by which three hundred 
pounds of the meteorite passed into 
their hands for twelve hundred dollars. 
The rest he gave to the college on the 
condition that it should not be sold. 

“Thirty-two hundred dollars!’ ex- 
claimed the professor. “After paying 
Mr. Thurston his four hundred and fifty 
dollars and our own debt of the same 
amount, we shall have twenty-three 
hundred dollars. Belle, let’s ask the col- 
lege for a vacation, and take that long 
deferred wedding trip we never had. 
Will you?” 

They went. When they came back 
the professor’s little wife said archly, 
“Tf we didn’t have a honey moon, we 
had a honey star.” 

And the professor forgave her. 

BY GEENE) Sens cts The End. 


MORE HIGH SCHOOLS 
MADE FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 


N THE March 18 issue we published 

the names of youngsters who were 
among 534 awarded American Agricul- 
turist Foundation Achievement certifi- 
cates and $5 for outstanding work in 
their schools in vocational agriculture 
and vocational homemaking. 

In addition to those names published, 
awards were made at the following 
schools but the names of the winners 
were not reported to us by the schools: 


NEW YORK 


Albion High School 
Alexander Central School 
Attica High School 

Ballston Spa Senior High School 
Barker Central School 
Beaver River Central School 
Bloomfield Central School 
Breesport Union School 
Brookfield Central School 
Cambridge Central School 
Canajoharie Central School 


Canton Central School 
Cape Vincent Central School 
Charlotte Valley Central School 
Davenport 
Chateaugay High School 
Chautauqua Central School 
Cherry Valley Central School 
Cincinnatus Central School 
Clifton Springs Central School 
Cobleskill Central School 
Cooperstown Central School 
Copenhagen Central School 
Crown Point Central School 
Dexter High School 
Downsville Central School 
Dryden-Freeville Central School, 
Dryden 
East Aurora High School 
Eden Central School 
Edmeston Central School 
Fabius Central School 
Falconer Central School 
Fillmore Central School 
Forestville Central School 
Franklin Academy and Prattsburg School, 
Prattsburg 
Franklin Central School 
Friendship Central School 
Fulton High School 
Geneva High School 
Gilboa-Conesville Central School, Gilboa 
Gouverneur High School 
Gowanda High School 
Greene Central School 
Griffith Institute and Central School, 
Springville 
Hadley-Luzerne Central School, 
Lake Luzerne 
Haverling High School, Bath 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, 
Hawthorne 
Highland Central School 
Holland Patent Central School 
Hounsfield Central School, 
Sackets Harbor 
Hudson High School 
Hunt Memorial School, Freeville 
Interlaken Central School 
Ithaca High School , 
King Ferry Central School 
LaFayette Central School 
Laurens Central School 
Lima Union Free School 
Lisbon Union Free School 
Lyons Central School 
Madison Central School 
Madrid Central School 
Manlius High School 
Mayville Central School 
McLean Central School 
Minoa High School 
Morris Central School 
Morrisville Eaton Central School 
Newark High School 
Newfield Central School 
Northside High School, 
Corning 
Otego Central School 
Ovid Central School 
Pine Bush Central School 
Port Leyden Central School 
Portville Central School 
Randolph Central School 
Remsen Central School 
Richburg Central School 
Riverhead High School 
Rushford Central School 
Sandy Creek Central School 
Schroon Lake Central School 
Schuylerville Central School 
Sharon Springs Central School 
Sherwood Central Rural School, 
Aurora 
Sidney Central School 
Southampton High School 
Southside High School, Elmira 
Union Endicott High School, Endicott 
Union Free School, Southold 
Van Hornesville Central School 
Victor Central School 
Wallkill Central School 
Wellsville Central School 
Westfield Academy and Central School 
i VERMONT 
Bradford Academy 
Essex Junction High Schooi . 
Highgate High School, Highgate Center 
Middlebury High School 
Orleans High School 
MAINE 
Caribou High School 
Community High School, Fort Kent 
East Corinth Academy 
Easton High School 
Hartland Academy 











FORTY-YEAR-OLD PONY 





N your June 4 issue on 

page 6, Mrs. L. L. John- 
son tells of a horse her 
father has that is 34 years 
old. 

We are enclosing a pic- 
ture of a Welch pony that 
weighs around 700 pounds 
and which is 40 years old. 
He was given to us twenty 
years ago and was 20 
years old at that time. 
Our four children have all 
ridden and driven him 
and now our grandchildren 
are having fun with him. 


Last winter was the first 
time that we noticed he 
didn’t eat his hay as well 
as he used to do. We 
turned him out to good 


pasture early and now he is as slick as a mink. His name is Punch. When he was 
young, he and his mate Judy used to carry mail out of Sugargrove, Pa. They also 
plowed gardens and did light work around town. ; sf ; 

The young man riding is our grandson, Michael B. McNell. When he was younger, 
Punch led our Memorial Day parade: for ten successive years.—Frank E. Thayer, 


Frewsburg, N. Y, 
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THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


In some great day 
The country church 
Will find its voice 
And it will say: 


I stand in the fields 

Where the wide earth yields 

Her bounties of fruit and of grain, 
Where the furrows turn 

Till the plowshares burn 

As they come round and round again; 
‘Where the workers pray . 

With their tools all day 

Of the crops they sell 

And speak of the work they have 

I speed ev’ry man 

In his hope and plan 

And follow his day with the sun; 

And grasses and trees 

But my footstone lies 

In commonplace work of the day; ; 
For I preach the worth | 


The birds and the bees, 
I know and feel ev’ry one. 


And out of it all 

As the seasons fall 

I build my great temple alway; 
I point to the skies, 


In sunshine and shadow and rain. 

And I bid them tell 

Of the native earth— 

To love and to work is to pray. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey 


in General Mills Bulletin 
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— A.A. -—- 


BETTER FARM HOMES | 


Five Cornell University specialists— 
three women and two men—are work- 
ing together to create better, more 
convenient homes for farm families. 
For a laboratory they are going to use 
two single-story, factory-made houses 
which were erected on the Cornell cam- 
pus last fall for use by the College jof 
Home Economics. 

The two houses will be used to study 
kitchen arrangements for families of 
varying sizes, incomes and habits. All 
activities relating to food will be stud- 
ied—its preparation, serving, cleaning 
up, dishwashing; also, there’ll be stud- 
ies on ventilation, lighting, and garb- 
age disposal. Another phase of the re- 
search will deal with storage space 
needed for groceries, produce, dishes, 
and silverware. 

The Cornell specialists taking part 
in the project are: Professor Helen 
Canon, head of the economics of the 
household and household management 
department; Mrs. Mary Heiner, spe- 
cialist in kitchen storage and cup- 
boards; Miss Grace Moorin, rural archi- 
tect; Professor O. C. French, head of 
the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, and Professor Glenn H. Beyer of 
the housing and design department.. 

Much of the study will be based on 
a recent survey of rural housing’, under- 
taken cooperatively by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and Northeast agricultural 
experiment stations. Prof. Beyer com- 
piled the survey.and it has been pub- 
lished in book form by the Cornell Uni- 
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Kernels, Sereenings 


and Chaff 


By H. E. BABCOCK 





The present operators of Sunny- 
gables are Jack and Jean Conner. 
Jack has been familiar with Sunny- 
gables ever since he. was in grade 
school. The war took him far afield. 
He accompanied a_ boat-load of 
mules to India. After the war he 
tried out ranching in Arizona. Al- 
though a town girl, Jean is a gradu- 
ate of the New York State College 
of Agriculture where she got very 
high marks in Farm Management. 


‘For a while she worked for G.L.F. 


But now Jean and Jack have ao 
other business interest in life but the 
operation of Sunnygables. Their ac- 
count of their poultry operation 
may interest you. 


- BUILT-IN POULTRY 
By JEAN and JACK CONNER 


HE POULTRY operation at Sunny- 

gables might well be described as 
“built in.’ It occupies the second and 
third floors of the barn, the basement 
of which is used to loose-house dairy 
cattle. Due to Mr. Babcock’s ill health, 
little poultry and stock had been run 
in the barn for a couple of years prior 
to 1948 when I took over the operation 
here and decided to fill the houses with 
laying birds. 

The outlook for poultry that year 
was favorable, and it was a good time 
to start. My only experience with poul- 
try had been on an Arizona ranch the 
year previous where we had had a 
flock of about a hundred hens. But with 
the high prices of 1948 and some be- 
ginner’s luck in managing the flock, I 
came through on the black side with 
some good experience to boot. 


Since then, the outlook has changed 
to a less favorable one (according to 
the experts). But, we are keeping our 
houses full and sticking to the dairy- 
poultry combination, because in the 
long run we believe it will pay off. It 
gives us a good distribution of labor 
with regular cash returns. 


Markets 


Since starting out in 1948, we have 
produced eggs for the local market, the 
New York City market, and at present 
for a hatchery in Parsonsburg, Mary- 
land. 


We found that the local market net- 
ted a good margin above the prices 
paid for eggs shipped to New York 
City. The margin was more than 
enough to pay for the extra labor re- 
quired in handling retail market eggs. 
Also, we did not have the extra charg- 
es for crating and hauling normally in- 
curred in shipping eggs to New York. 
Nor were our brown eggs penalized in 
the local market as they were in New 
York, where whites bring the higher 
prices. 

In 1949 we started producing hatch- 
ing eggs and are continuing that prac- 


tice this year with about 1400 birds 
now in the houses. We have a contract 
calling for a minimum premium of 20c 
per dozen over the top New York price 
and a guaranteed market of 44 weeks. 
Since most hatcheries in New York 
State buy outside eggs for only two or 
three months of the year, the 44-week 
clause is quite an advantage. 


Because of the weight-for-age and 
feathering requirements, we use New 
Hampshire Reds in this operation. They 
are good producers of both meat and 
eggs. However, they do show a strong 
tendency toward broodiness, especially 
in warmer weather. 


Since these birds tend to put on fat 
when fed normal amounts of scratch 
grains, we are attempting to hold down 
weight by feeding whole oats free 
choice, and limiting scratch grains to 
five pounds per hundred birds. This 
feeding practice has been used success- 
fully in New Hampshire for a number 
of years, and so far, it is working very 
well for us. If we find the birds are 
tending to lose weight on this ration, 
we will increase their scratch grain. 


Quality Pays Off 

In all the markets we tried, quality 
was the payoff. The extra labor and 
equipment needed to produce quality 
eggs has been more than offset by the 
better prices received. 

When producing eggs for the local 
market, one of my customers—a local 
grocer—raised his egg sales from 60 
dozen a week to 150 dozen. By my 
watching quality at the farm, he was 

























livery” nest. The floor of the nest is 
slanted so that the egg rolls away 
from the hen as soon as it is laid. Hens 
cannot walk on the eggs and broken, — 
dirty eggs are at a minimum. 


> Nest opened to show slanted wire 
floor and curtain dividers. 


—Photes by C. Hadley Smith 





A Gathering eggs from a “direct de- — 


able to handle these eggs with less loss 
due to cracks and poor quality eggs, 
thus enabling him to reduce his hand- 
ling charges and undersell competing 
stores. It increased my market and 
benefited the grocer and the consumer, 
as well as myself. 


One Man and 5.000 Hens? 


At a recent meeting I attended of 
poultrymen from our area, a college 
professor startled his audience by stat- 
ing that one man should be able to 
care for 5,000 hens. Poultrymen in the 
audience did not agree with this state- 
ment, but with the increasing mechan- 
ization and development of poultry 
equipment, the professor may not be 
too far wrong a few years from now. 


In our limited experience with poul- 


try, we have found one of our biggest 


strides toward making poultry pay has 
been in saving time and labor. Some 
of the newer equipment we are now 
using seems to be very worthwhile 
from this standpoint. 


Colony-Type Nests—In one house we 
have a colony type metal nest with a 
slanted wire floor, which allows the 
eggs to roll away from the hen as soon 
as they are laid to a catching tray in 
the front of the nest. The eggs from 
this nest are easy to gather (as shown 
in the picture) and require little or no 
cleaning. However, we did find that 
these nests were not too successful if 
the birds had already become accus- 
tomed to another type nest. They work- 
ed very well when used with pullets 
right from the start. 


We favor the community type nest 
over the single hen nest. Some com- 
munity type wooden nests _ installed 
when the barn was built in 1933 have 
proved much more satisfactory and 
have been much more durable than the 
single nest metal sections we have 
purchased. 


Soil Heating Cable—An investment in 
soil heating cable to protect our pipes 
from freezing saved many temper-try- 
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ing hours of pipe thawing during’ the 
recent cold snap. This electrically heat- 
ed wire wrapped about the water pipes 
throughout the barn is controlled by a 
thermostat switch which turns off and 
on automatically. 


Hydraulic Lift—Our poultry is in a 
multiple story barn and the problem of 
getting feed to upper stories conveni- 
ently and quickly was a major problem 
until we put our tractor power fork to 
work. Since the barn is built into a 
side hill, the feed for the second story 
can be delivered direct, but feed for 
the third story houses is elevated on 
the power fork of the tractor. With a 
flip of a lever, five hundred pounds of 
feed are hoisted to the third floor. 
Without this mechanical helper, each 
bag of feed would have to be carried 
from the truck up a flight of stairs to 
the third floor bins. That is the kind of 
labor that makes a man tired at the 
end of a day. 


In addition to these labor-saving de- 
vices, it has been our experience that 
such simple things as the arrangement 
of feed hoppers to save a few steps 
each day constitutes a major saving 
over the period of a year. An hour 
spent in replenishing nest material will 
save many hours of egg cleaning, be- 
sides the saving in broken eggs. 


Replacement Stoek 


Based on experiences to date, I am 
not planning to raise my own replace- 
ments. The lack of proper facilities is 
the main reason. Baby chicks seem to 
be quite susceptible to a multitude of 
diseases. The common recommendation 
to avoid most of them seems to be iso- 
lation from the older birds. If I were 
to raise my own replacements, the old- 
er birds would have to be sold off or 
new buildings constructed. 


In 1949, when I could not purchase 
birds to start my original flock of 
breeders, I sold my old birds, It meant 
several months of high feed bills and 
no cash income, besides the investment 
of capital in brooders, feeders, water- 
ers, and other equipment which is used 
only a relatively short time each year. 


At present, birds of the strain I want 
for breeding are available as started 
pullets. Other poultrymen change their 
plans or buy more than they can 
handle. These birds can be bought at a 
lower cost than I can raise them when 
all the extra labor and equipment, as 
well as death losses are considered. 


Poultry Future 


The life cycle of a hen is rather short 
and poultry plans are usually made in 
a very general way and the details 
filled in each year. As we look ahead, 
we are convinced that our best bet is 
to produce eggs the year around for 
either a hatchery or the retail market. 
These markets pay a premium for 
quality. The flock will probably number 
between 1200-1500 producing birds. 
Poultry must work with dairy in our 
set-up and not against it. 
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American Agriculturist 


HEN WE published the picture 

of Lincoln Pettit and the girl 

he abducted on our March 4 

Service Bureau page, we 

hoped it would get quick results. It did! 
The first person to recognize the pic- 
tures of the two and to take action was 
our subscriber, Mrs. Adrian Blanken- 
purg of Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


The date was Saturday, March 4, the 
date of the issue containing the pic- 
tures. In her issue on the Service Bu- 
reau page Mrs. Blankenburg recog- 
nized the couple, having several times 
seen them peddling fruit and vege- 
tables in her neighborhood. She imme- 
diately called the Newark, New York, 


This picture of Lincoln 
Pettit which appeared 
in the March 4 Amer- 
ican Agriculturist led 
to prompt recognition 
by a subscriber and 
to his arrest by New 
York State Troopers. 


station of the State Police and told 
them her suspicions. The descriptions 
of the two people were radioed to the 
Alton State Police Barracks. Two 
troopers located them in a nearby cab- 
in and Pettit was arrested. 


On questioning, Pettit admitted that 
he knew he had been recognized sev- 
eral times but that he was always able 
to leave the area before he could he 
arrested. 


The incident leading to Pettit’s ar- 
| rest is one which aroused the indigna- 
tion and sympathy of many people in- 
asmuch as he had abandoned his wife 
and children, taking with him a 13- 
year-old girl. Pettit waived extradition 
and he and his companion were taken 
back to Connecticut by Trooper George 
Bunnell and State Policewoman The- 
resa Petrina. 


Almost immediately after the arrest 
a letter of appreciation was received 
from Edward J. Hickey, Commissioner 
of State Police of the State of Connec- 
ticut which, in part, said: 

“Please accept the gratitude of the 
Connecticut State Police Department 
and in particular the gratitude of the 
Kirby family for the cheerful and co- 
operative effortS and the excellent re- 
sults obtained through your interest in 
publishing in American Agriculturist 
the “wanted” notice for the fugitive 
Pettit.” 


Naturally, every member of the 
American Agriculturist staff and fam- 
ily will feel a distinct satisfaction in 
the service which was rendered. The 
incident is convincing evidence of the 
wide distribution of American Agricul- 
turist and the thoroughness with 
which it is read by members of the 
A.A. family. 





—AA.— 


i BOUGHT A “HAY 
PRESERVATIVE” 


AST SPRING I received literature 

from a local feed dealer advertising 
@ mixture which, the manufacturers 

‘ claimed, would prevent heating and 
. Spoilage of farm products such as hay, 
grain, or silage while in storage. 

I was interested in the part which 
Stated that hay of high moisture con- 
tent could be safely stored without ex- 
cess heating or spoilage if a small 


amount of this powder were mixed 
with it, 


T purchased 100 pounds of the ma- 


terial at a cost of $15.00. From the 


Subscriber Recognizes 


Pettit’s Picture--- Arrest Follows _. 
By #. L. Costine 


printed information on the bag I 
learned that it was guaranteed to give 
satisfactory results or the purchase 
price would be refunded. I also dis- 
covered that it was composed of sodium 
bicarbonate and calcium carbonate. 

This is what started my skepticism 
of the value of the product. Apparently 
it was soda and a “‘salt.” It was a very 
busy time of year, so I did nothing to 
investigate it until this winter. 

I looked up methods of curing hay 
in the 1948 Yearbook of Agriculture. 
It has this to offer: “Experiments in 
this country do not indicate that the 
addition of salt or other chemical sub- 
stance, supposed to aid in keeping hay 
from heating in the mow, will prevent 
hay from heating or increase or pre- 
serve its feeding value.” 

I have a complete report from the 
Agronomy Department at Cornell of 
the tests made with preservatives 
whose principal active ingredient was 
sodium bicarbonate. 

A laboratory test showed that 
samples of hay, treated or untreated, 
reached essentially the same maximum 
rate of respiration, indicating equal 
molding. The samples heated to a 
maximum of 15° F. above air tempera- 
ture. Thus this method of testing gave 
negative results. 

The report concluded that prepara- 
tions containing sodium bicarbonate, 
drying agents, or mixtures of the two, 
offer no promise as a practical solution 
of the problems involved in the stor- 
age of undercured hay. I have a similar 
report from General Research, Inc., 
Chicago, Tll.—T. M., N. Y. 

—AA.— 


WATCH OUT 


Many New York subscribers have re- 
ported unsatisfactory dealings with itin- 
erant truckers. For the protection of 
farmers selling produce to such truck- 
ers who are not operating from an 
“established place of business,” the New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets requires that they shall 
be registered with the Department. A 
list (arranged alphabetically by coun- 
ties) of registered truckers is avail- 
able on request to the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Albany, N. Y. 


Each merchant truckman who is 
registered is provided with a perman- 
ent metal sign which must be clearly 
displayed. It contains the name and 
address of the registrant and the ex- 
piration date of his registration. In ad- 
dition, each truckman is given a per- 
sonal identification certificate giving 
his name, address, description and 
photograph. This certificate must be 
shown on request. : 

We feel that American Agriculturist 
subscribers will be wise to deal with 
registered merchant truckmen in New 
York State. Also, it is important to 
keep records of transactions, deposit 
immediately checks received in pay- 
ment, and report promptly to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Markets, 
Albany, N. Y., any complaints or delay 
in settlement for farm products sold 
to merchant truckmen. 


— A.A. — 
WHERE CHARITY 
BEGINS 

I have been solicited for money by the 
Girls Vacation Fund of New York City. 
Is this reliable? 

So far as we can learn, this organ- 
ization is doing a good job. However, it 
appears to us that New York City rési- 
dents should be glad to take care of 
their own boys and girls. Certainly 
there are plenty of opportunities for 
upstate farmers to contribute to 
worthy projects which are aimed to 
help upstate young people. 





Brand New! 


NEw [pea 
No. 175 Elevator 


Extra sturdiness for your 
heaviest handling jobs. Safe- 
ly and speedily handles 
bales, bags, boxes, crates, 
ear corn, small grains, etc. 
Body and closed return trough 
built of weather-resistant gal- 
vanized iron. Performs effi- 
ciently at speeds of 100 to 
140 R.P.M. on inclines up to 
40 degrees. Available in 
lengths from 26 to over 50 
feet—and for operation with 
gas engine, electric motor or 
power take-off. Many other 
special features. 
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Whatever your field conditions — hilly, 
level, rocky, gullied—the NEW IDEA 
Side Rake takes them all in steady stride. 
Rigid steel-girder frame holds it perma- 
nently in line at any tractor speed. Flexi- 
ble 4-bar spiral reel yields quickly to any 
obstruction. Here’s the solid strength of 
NEW IDEA quality construction. Here’s 
the added advantage of a dependable 
tedder — always ready when needed. 
Here’s smoother, faster raking season ~ 
after season. ‘ 


And positive pick-up too! NEW IDEA 
double-curved teeth make a clean sweep 
of every crop. They’re tough, resilient, 
quickly and easily detachable. No other 
tooth design can match their gentle, 
thorough windrowing and tedding. No 
other rake can give you this plus-per- 
formance feature! 


There are many more facts about NEW IDEA_ 
Haying Machines that mean money to you—how 
they can safeguard feeding value, save you hours 
of hard labor; boost your profits. Get them first- 
hand from your friendly NEW IDEA dealer. 
Mail coupon for free literature. 
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FROM THIS 


Proved by 101 Million Chicks 
on PURINA 
STARTENA CHECKER-ETTS 


This is an actual photograph showing the amazing leg 
growth in less than 5 weeks on PURINA STARTENA 
CHECKER-ETTS. 

Is it any wonder that folks by the tens of thousands 
switched to Checker-Etts last year? We’ve received 
reports from all over U. S. and Canada;::and here’s 
what they say: 


eee “Fastest growth ever.” 

eee “Unusually high livability.” 

e+ ‘Chicks take to them quicker than mash.” 
ee. “Less waste from feeders.” 


Aren’t these the things you want from the chick starter 
you buy? Then why not do as folks who raised 101 
million chicks did last year? Go to your Purina Dealer 
and say, “I’ll take STARTENA CHECKER-ETTS—just 
2 pounds for each chick I’m starting.” 


RALSTON PURINA 


COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ St. Johnsbury, Vi. 
Wilmington, Del. 





Don’t let "Cocci’” lower your profits 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY announces 


See your Purina Dealer on how to use it 


AMAZING GROWTH 


“In 26 years in breeding 
and hatchery business Purina 
Checker-Etts are right at the top 
of starters | have used.” 


—Q. A. SCHILDMEYER, 
ORANGE, CALIF. 








“The good start my 
chicks got on Checker-Etts 
helped them come into production 
lots earlier than usual.” 


—WALTER WOOTEN, 























“The chicks I started on 
Checker-Etts were uniform in 
size, feathered early, and 

wasted litile feed.” 
—MILTON VOIGHT, 
MARYVILLE, WIS. 














TAMPA, FLA. 











“I've never seen chicks 
grow faster or feather better than 
those I started on Checker-Eftts.” 


—VINCENT BUFARLE, 
PERKASIE, PA. 
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He Never Got 
the Barn Built 


Ba, year at the end of March, when 
the first buds of spring appear with the 
warm sun, and balmy air brings a touch 
of spring fever, my follow-up file regularly 
produces a story by Roy O. Eastman to 
keep me toeing the line: 

‘Old Sam Hubbard died the other day. 
Some allowed it was inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, but my opinion is that it was just 
old age and disappointment. 

‘“‘Tudge Hicks came around the day of the 
funeral, and as the folks were carrying out 
the coffin, he looked about at the tumble- 
down corncrib, the rusty pump handle, the 
apple tree with one dead limb that was 
blown down time of the big storm five years 
ago, and all the rest of the surroundings; 
and then he spat at a bumblebee, squinted 
at the sun and said: 

“So Old Sam never got the barn built.’ 


“And that in a sentence was the story 
of Sam Hubbard’s life. 

“Tt was twenty years ago that he settled 
on the Hull place, a fairly young man, and 
pretty spry. 

“Likely place you got here,’ a neighbor 
said. ‘You ought to do right well on it, 

“Sam drawled in reply, ‘Likely enough. 
But it sure does need a new barn bad, 
That’s the first thing I got to do—build 
me a new barn.’ 

‘ But a year went by and no signs of 
starting the barn, though we all knew Sam 
had the money in the bank. 

“““You have some nice trees in the or- 
chard,’ the county agent remarked one day. 
‘But you’re going to lose them unless you 
do some pruning and cultivating.’ 

“‘<That’s right, that’s right,’ Sam agreed. 
‘Got to get at them the first thing after 
I get the barn built.’ 

“Why don’t you plow up that north 
forty?’ another asked. ‘Get a good stand of 
corn there.’ 

“Yes, ought to do that. But I’ve got 
no room for the fodder as things stand now. 
Firgt I got to get the barn built.’ 

“Your tools are rusting bad out there 
behind the cowshed,’ said another. 

“ ‘Now that’s a pity,’ Sam would reply. 
‘No other place to put ’erh. Clean ’em up 
good and put ’em away just as soon as I 
get the barn built.’ 

“Two years, three years, finally ten years 
rolled by. Place got seedier and seedier. 
Kids grown up and out of school. Oldest 
boy suggested that the old man—that's 
what they called him now—sell out and 
move to town. ‘Nope,’ Sam demurred. 
‘This place has got the makings of a darn 
good farm. Just wait till I get the barn 
built, and you'll see.’ 

‘Finally Sam just up and died. And except 
that the place was twenty years older and 
twenty years more tumble-down and 
rickety, and twenty years sadder, it was just 
the same as the day he moved in, As 
Judge Hicks said, ‘HE NEVER GOT 
THE BARN BUILT?” 

sass 


I have a definite schedule for my “farm.” 
What’s yours? 





(Date). 
Barn built 
(Date) 
Orchard pruned 
(Date) ERR RIES Crd I CU a Ses 
Plowed the north forty 
A CTRATS) o sueey eat se —— 


Cleaned up tools 
Daringly, 
WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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GREEN GRASS 


te Ked Meat 


S ONE of twenty guests of Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau, I have just re- 
turned from a two-weeks, 7,000 mile 
trip through eight western states to 

take a look at our great livestock industry. 
We travelled by air, leaving a major part of 
each day for visiting ranges and ranches. 


The livestock business, from raising ani-_ 


mals to selling meat at retail, is intensely 
competitive. Fred Hatch, president of a group 
of livestock salesmen in the Chicago stock- 
yards, told us how sellers watch buyers very 
carefully to observe any peculiarities which 
might give away their thoughts. “For ex- 
ample,” he said, “there is one buyer who al- 
ways hitches up his pants when he is very 
anxious to buy. When we see him do that we 
are always a little slow to sell and want a 
little more money.” 

The Chicago stockyards are not owned by 
the packers. They are owned by a separate 
corporation which charges a definite fee per 
animal per day for the service it provides. 
The animals shipped from farms are put in 
pens and sold by “good old Yankee dick- 
ering,” 

Livestock men ship to market when they 
think the animals will bring the most money. 
Packers buy all that come. If the supply is 
short, the seller wants more money; if the 


Left to right: Tony Valdez, sheep herder; L. B. Skef- 
fington of the Gannett Newspapers; and Jack Kippen 
who owns sheep. Tony and his helper live in the 
wagon for months at a time. The nearest settlement 
® is 30 miles distant. 





supply is large, he will take a little less. Sup- 
ply and demand still operate: in livestock 
selling. 

When livestock is processed into meat 
nothing usable is wasted and among the lat- 
est by-products are many useful in the treat- 
ment of diseases. But before these medicinal 
products can be made, tremendous sums must 
be spent in research to develop new products, 
and particularly to develop better and cheap- 
er methods of preparation. : 

If you agree, as those of us on the trip did, 
that the packer cannot be blamed for high 
meat prices, we must also agree that the fault 


By HM. L. COSLINE 


does not lie with producers. Over the years 
the increases in efficiency of meat production 
have been tremendous. Better animals use 
feed more efficiently. Where once cattle were 
kept on ranches from four to six years, some 
are now marketed before they are a year old. 
Every possible labor-saving device is used. 
Losses of stock are kept at a minimum by 
providing water and by controlling coyotes 
and other wild animals, as well as external 
and internal parasites. 

In most of the West, water is the big prob- 
lem. Peter Mocho of San Mateo, New Mex- 
ico, told me his state has everything but wa- 
ter and practically no problems, not even 
noxious weeds. But if thev had plenty of 





Each steer is run through a chute where an electric 
prod encourages the progress of stubborn animals. 
The man at the right catches each animal in a stan- 
chion with a lever as it starts to jump through the 
opening. The man at the left is ramming a worm 
capsule down a reluctant steer. 


water the weeds would doubtless develop! 

In general we found that there is more rain 
or snow at higher elevations and more as you 
travel from West to East. For example, at 
Tucson, Arizona, where the elevation is about 
4,000 feet and the annual rainfall is about 
ten inches, you will find little but cacti. 
Thirty miles away where the elevation is 
6,000 feet and the rainfall around twelve to 
fourteen inches, there is some cacti, but there 
is also considerable grass. 

Like many other western areas, the Im- 
perial Valley in Southern California is a bar- 
ren desert except where irrigated. The annual 
rainfall is variously reported as from two to 
two and one-half inches a year. One man 
there is reported as saying, “I saw it rain once, 
but my six-year-old son doesn’t know what 
rain looks like.” While the principal crops 
there are vegetables, (Continued on Page 17) 


A small corner of the Sinton and Brown feed lot 
where an average of 100 steers are sent to market 
every day. In the background there is a beet sugar 
factory. The beet pulp is delivered by an overhead 
pipe into pit silos that hold 100,000 tons. 
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There’s a G.L.F. Hybrid to Fit Your Farm 


YBRID seed corn need not be high 
priced in order to be good. There is no 
great mystery about hybrid corn which is not 


general knowledge to plant breeders and seed: 


producers. G.L.F. hybrids have been developed 
by some of the outstanding plant breeders in 
the United States. They have been consistently 
rated high in agricultural college tests for 
yield, standability and husking qualities. 


More and more farmers each year turn to 
G.L.F. for hybrid corn that will grow and 
produce under Northeastern soil and climatic 
conditions. Because they fit G.L.F.’s overall 
distribution program so well, it is possible to 
make these high quality hybrids available 
at reasonable prices. 


A G.LE. Hybrid to Fit Your Farm 


The G.L.F. line of hybrids ranges from very 
early through to late varieties so that there 
is a G.L.F. hybrid to suit practically every 
local growing season in G.L.F. territory. 


G.L.F. Hybrids develop strong root: systems 
and sturdy stalks which prevent lodging and 





make harvesting easier. Thorough drying and 
chemical treatment of all G.L.F. seed corn 
before shipment controls the growth of molds 
and seedling diseases. 


Open Formula 


G.L.F. hybrids are the same each year and the 
open formula assures farmers of consistency in 


How to Select the Right Hybrid 


The Hybrid Corn Chart displayed at your 
local G.L.F. Service Agency shows the full 
line of G.L.F. hybrid corn in actual color. 
The growing season for each hybrid is 
listed along with what each variety is best 
suited for—grain or ensilage. To determine 
the right hybrid, you should consider the 
length of the growing season and the ele- 
vation of your farm. Your growing season can 
be determined by the frost dates in your 
area. A corn that takes advantage of the full 
growing season is the one best suited to 
your farm and will usually produce the 
greatest yield. 


type which lets them know what they are 
buying. The plump, well-matured kernels 
have high germination power, and grow 
stronger even under cold, spring soil conditions. 


Fertilize Well 


NEW YORK—150 to 400 pounds of 10-10-10 
or 250 to 700 pounds of 6-12-6 depending on 
amount of manure and whether or not manure 
was superphosphated. 


NEW JERSEY—Not manured: 500 to 800 pounds 
of 5-10-5 plus 150 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate or 300 pounds of nitrate of soda at 
last cultivation. Manured: 300 to 500 pounds 
of 4-12-4. 


PENNSYLVANIA—200 to 500 pounds of 5-10-10, 
4-12-8, or 6-12-6. Note: All states, to avoid 
seed injury, do not apply over 300 pounds with 
corn planter, unless planter places fertilizer 
at least two inches from the seed; broadcast 
remainder. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Ine. 
Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 


G.L.E. Hybrids for Crib and Silo 
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The Farm and Home Center 
in Genesee County, N. Y. 


By FEANNE PONTIUS RINDGE 


HE GENESEE County Farm 
and Home Center—one of 
the country’s finest—is a 
unique demonstration of co- 
operation between farmer 

and city citizen. An outgrowth of it, 

the Farmer’s Round-up, has become a 

highly successful annual affair for 

money-raising, instruction, and plain 
good fun. 

What these Western New Yorkers 
are doing can be done with equal suc- 
cess elsewhere. 

The Center idea was spearheaded by 
a group of Farm Bureau, Home Bureau, 
and 4-H Club Association members who 
wanted an adequate building to house 
all agricultural groups and offer meet- 
ing space for farm and civic affairs. 
Within 15 months, they had taken op- 
tion on the dilapidated, once-handsome 
Lay Mansion on Batavia’s main street, 
raised money for its purchase and re- 
modelling, and pushed the _ project 
through to completion in spite of post- 
war costs and shortages. The building 
has been in use for more than a year. 

To raise the $8,500 purchase price 
of the historic house, 75 farmers con- 
tributed more than $6,000—enough to 
permit borrowing the full cost when the 
option deadline was reached. 

Remodelling the great structure be- 
came a $60,000 task. Volunteer labor, 
used wherever possible, saved thou- 
sands more. In the spirit of early fron- 
tier “house raisings’”, farmers trekked 
in after a hard day to pull down plas- 
ter, knock out walls, reset partitions, 
insulate the roof and cover the bare 
floor with plywood as a base for lino- 
leum tile. Two hundred farmers work- 
ed all one winter—seven or eight from 
one area joining up on one project. 





Everybody Helped 

Home Bureau units, in the meantime, 
were holding card parties, rummage, 
linen and bake sales, dances, suppers 
and other money-raising events. 4-H’ers 
gave a series of one act plays. Farmers 
sat down with farmers and came away 
with contributions. 

Batavia, happy at the prospect of 
restored beauty for tne old mansion— 


and proud of its largest “industry”— 
backed the campaign. Business and in- 
dustry gave. The women pushed a 
“proud pennies” project (“give a pen- 
ny for each year-you have lived in 
Batavia’) which netted enough to re- 
store the outside of the building. 

The two Farmer’s Round-ups, held in 
August of ’48 and ’49, were the largest 
single money raising events. With no 
paid concessions, they featured agri- 
cultural exhibits; hedgerow removal, 
potato digging, béef grading and air- 
plane dusting demonstrations, speeches, 
dancing, and great stacks of food in- 
cluding a well-filled barbecue pit. La- 
bor, once again, was strictly volun- 
teéer. 

The auction of donated livestock and 
produce at the second Round-up 
brought in $4,500. Five thousand at- 
tending contributed $2,500 net at the 
first Round-up. Twenty thousand 
swarmed into the second, grossing over 
$11,000. Plans for ’50 are on the fire. 

Thirty months after the idea was 
born, only $14,000 remains to be raised 
—and the Center teems with activity. 
Farm Bureau, Home Bureau, 4-H Club 
and Soil Conservation offices (with ade- 
quate mimeographing and filing rooms), 
the Production Credit Ass’n., Federal 
Land Bank, and The Genesee County 
Cancer Society, all are housed there. 
Agricultural Conservation will move in 
soon. 

A unique feature is the large demon- 
stration kitchen which stands on a 
raised platform at the end of the au- 
ditorium. 150 people can observe in- 
struction in food preparation. Local 
Home Bureau instructors are trained 
here. The, auditorium is used for meet- 
ings of all kinds. 

Behind the building is that boon to 
the farmer—a spacious parking lot. No 
detail, you see, has been overlooked. 


—A.A.— 


The “Call of the Land”, a new book 
by Harold Sherman, is a novel which 
tells how the formation of a 4-H Club 
brought life to a backward community. 
The price is $2.00 and it is published 
by M. A. Donohue & Company, 711 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Through joint efforts of 
‘city and farm folks, the 
Mansion, 
built in Batavia, N. Y. in 
1820, has been converted 


former Lay 


into this modern Farm 
and Home Center above, 
The medern demenstra= 
tien kitehen, at ene end 
ef the 
shown at left. 


auditerium, is 
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For rugged farm work 
and bigger crop profits 


SPRING IS A BUSY TIME ON THE FARM... plowing, harrowing, planting... lots 
of heavy work for your farm machinery. TAKE CARE of that important 
machinery and equipment with dependable ESSO lubricants and fuels... 
keep your tractor, truck, and family car in tip-top operating condition 
during the busy spring work season. ESSO FARM PRODUCTS are 
specifically made to meet the most rugged farming requirements. 


Esso Extra Motor Oil-— ‘or 


Extra engine protection... Extra oil 
economy in your car, truck or tractor. 


Essolube HD Motor Oil — just 


right for heavy-duty diesel or gasoline 
tractor and truck engines. Dependable 
all-weather service for rough going. 


Esso Extra Gasoline—cives tre- 
mendous power, long mileage and high 
anti-knock performance under load! 


Esso Tractor Fuel — for “distil- 
late’ burning tractors. High power, 
smooth efficient operation...low flash- 
point for faster starting. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


PES nscale 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 
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@anctant Esso Research aids the farmer 


At one of America’s largest and most modern 
petroleum research centers (above), we are 
constantly seeking ways to make farming 
easier, better, more profitable. New products 
and methods are being tested in co-operation 
with state farm experiment stations to meet 


farming problems. 
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FOR FREE UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 


Ask your Esso Farm Distrib- 
utor for a free subscription to 
the reguiarly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: 
Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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FARM 
PRODUCTS 
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ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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A RESPONSIBILITY 


HE first Tuesday in May is the date of the an- 

nual school meeting in the common school dis- 
tricts of New York State. Some school meetings, like 
those in some central and union districts, are held 
later in the summer. 

The point that needs emphasis here is that the 
school meeting is the most democratic institution 
we have left, and it is the least used. Unless there 
is‘a row on, few voters have enough interest to come 
out to the school meeting and take an active part in 
the proceedings. ; 

The school meeting has the power to elect the 
trustees or members of boards of education, and 
these boards of trustees can hire the teachers. State 
authorities have nothing to do with this important 
function except to see that the teachers are properly 
qualified. 

The school meeting determines the budget for the 
district and arranges for financing the school. If new 
buildings are needed or old ones need to be remod- 
eled, voters at the school meeting must approve. 

If it is necessary to contract with other districts 
for education of the children, the meeting must ap- 
prove the contracts or do it through its trustees 
or board. In other words, the local school meetings 
have almost complete jurisdiction over their own 
affairs. 

Very little can be said for criticisms of schools, 
teachers, trustees or members of boards of educa- 
tion by any citizen who has not been in a school- 
room since he left school, who has taken no part in 
organizations like the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and who has not been enough interested to attend 
and take part in the school meeting. 

On the other hand, school meetings should be well 
enough organized and made interesting enough to 
be worth attending. They should be well advertised 
in advance, the business should be well presented 
and explained, there should be plenty of time for 
discussion, and music or some entertainment could 
well be provided, including refreshments and pos- 
sibly a good speaker. 

School populations in the elementary and high 
schools are increasing by leaps and bounds. Our 
national population has increased three times in the 
past 75 years, but high school enrollments alone 
in the United States have grown 90 times since 1900. 
And the number of high school graduates has soared 
from 1 million to 30 million. Half of this increase 
has come in the last 15 years. The 25 million 
students now comprising our American public school 
population will be increased in the next decade by 
some 30%, another 7 or 8 million students. 

These facts place a tremendous responsibility 
upon all of us interested in education, and particu- 
larly upon the fathers and mothers and the voters 
in the local communities. ; 


WE NEED MORE LIKE THEM 


“This country is composed of two kinds of people: 
one group believes that the government can support 
all the citizens; the other wonders whether all the 
citizens can support the government. 

“Tf we take the cost of government for 1950, and 
then figure the same rate of increase for the next 
50 years, our government would cost six trillion 
dollars, or six times as much as the whole national 
income. On that basis, we would also have working 
for the Federal government alone 20 million men 
and women. The lesson of these simple figures is 
that unless we find some way of reducing the cost 
of government it will soon grow so great as to con- 
sume not only everything that we all earn but 
everything that we have all saved, and ultimately 
everything we call property, which is owned by all 
of us.’—James A. Farley, Postmaster General under 
Franklin Roosevelt and formerly Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


HE average “hidden” tax bill of 45 million tax- 

payers receiving $5,000 or less per year is over 
$500. In 1948 the Federal Budget was % greater 
than the total returns from the 6 million American 
farms. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, a Democrat from 
Illinois, recently told Congress and his constituents 
that he would not support their favorite canal 
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project in the south Chicago area and another 100 
million dollar navigation project in the western part 
of the state, and he has been outspoken in trying 
to get 3 billion dollars cut from President Truman’s 
1951 Budget. 

Hats off to men like Farley, Douglas and Senator 
Harry Byrd from Virginia, who brave the spenders 
in their own party and their own constituents to try 
to put a stop to the ruinous spendthrift policies of 
the politicians in both the states and the nation! 


THE BASIC SEVEN 


SSOCIATE Editor Cosline comes back from a 

quick airplane trip across America to report 
that the emphasis placed by Ed Babcock and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist on the great value of the animal 
diet has caught the interest of people everywhere in 
America. The animal diet is another way of empha- 
sizing the need for the ‘basic seven’ foods advo- 
cated by dieticians and nutritionists. They are: 

1. MILK 

A very minimum of a pint a day; a quart is better, 
and Dr. McCay of Cornell says that even more is 
necessary for people of middle age or older. 

2. EGGS 

At least 2 or 3 a week; one a day is better. 

8. MEAT, CHEESE AND FISH 

At least one serving a day. 

4, BUTTER 

At least 2 or 3 tablespoons daily. 

5. VEGETABLES 

Two or more daily, besides potatoes, with a green 
and yellow vegetable frequently. 

6. FRUITS 

Two or more a day. 

7. BREAD OR CEREAL 

Bread should be whole grain or enriched. 

The above standard diet may be varied by your 
physician if you are not well. In general, it is better 
to eat lightly if you are middle-aged or older, par- 
ticularly if you are not working at hard physical 
labor all the time. Every extra pound you add to 
what should be your normal weight adds another 
burden to your heart. It’s the lean horse for a long 
race! 


LET’S TALK ABOUT and USE 
MORE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


“The superiority of good butter and its continued 
use on the tables of America is basically unchanged; 
in fact, the colored oleo will have nothing except 
convenience to offer above the uncolored product 
so long on the market. The half cent tax now re- 
pealed will obviously not be reflected in retail prices. 
In fact, we shall be surprised if the price is not 
raised to whatever the traffic will bear. 


“The oleo industry we suspect was quite content 
to have the battle drag along and kept a live issue 
in Congress. They were getting editorial support 
from metropolitan newspapers and national maga- 
zines which money could never have bought. 


“Let us not waste time in mourning or recrimina- 
tion, but rather get fully back of our own industry 
groups in the improvement and merchandising of 
our own products. Let’s talk about how good dairy 
products are, rather than how poor or dishonest 
is the product of our competitors.”—Kditorial, The 
Holstein Friesian World. 

O the above excellent advice should be added 

that the responsibility rests more heavily than 
ever on the butter industry to improve its quality. 
Nothing will drive a customer to oleo more quickly 
than poor butter. 

Also, it is more evident than ever that a dairyman 
who sells milk and buys oleo for his own family is 
helping to cut his own throat and has no just com- 
plaint whatever about low milk prices. 


CRUSHED HAY IS GOOD 


Age the many new ways of harvesting the 
hay crop is the use of a new hay-crushing ma- 
chine. Dr. Kenneth L. Turk, head of the animal 
husbandry department in the New York State Col- 
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lege of Agriculture, writing in the Dairymen’s 
League News, reports results of tests on the effect 
of crushing the stems of hay when harvesting upon 
rate of curing and palatability of the resulting hay. 

The process greatly speeds up the curing of the 
hay and improves its quality because it is unneces- 
sary to leave it so long exposed to the weather. 

In the tests, milking cows were given free access 
to crushed and uncrushed hay cut from the same 
field at the same time. The cows chose the crushed 
hay. 

The tests were not conducted to show the differ- 
ence in feeding value of the crushed hay with regu- 
lar mowed hay, but because the crushed hay was 
of higher quality, its feeding value was no doubt 
higher. 

The crushing machine used consists of a cutter 
bar followed by a pick-up arrangement that delivers 
the hay through steel rollers which crush the stems. 
It operates on a power take-off with a hydraulic 
lift. The hay then falls to the ground in a fiat, 
uniform swath. 


WORTH TRYING 


‘SURVEY conducted by the G.L.F. in New York 

State last August resulted in 172 replies from 
farmers who have tried birdsfoot clover on their 
own farms. Of this 172, 81% rated their results to 
date as fair, good or better; 16% said they had poor 
results; and 3 were not yet sure. More than 80% 
of the farmers indicated that they will usé more 
birdsfoot in the future, and 90% were of the opinion 
that birdsfoot could be used to advantage on other 
farms in their neighborhood. 

These birdsfoot growers represented a total of 527 
years experience on 1,731 acres. 

Growers were asked to name advantages and dis- 
advantages of birdsfoot. Only one disadvantage was 
mentioned often. It was “difficult to establish.” Good 
results listed were: “long-lasting,” ‘“‘re-seeds itself,” 
“makes good pasture and roughage” (with many 
comments on good yields and high feeding value 
as pasture or as hay or silage), ‘withstands dry 
weather,” “longer, later harvesting season,” ‘good 
on hillsides and rough land,’ “does well on poor 
soils.” 

It would seem that this experience is enough to 
justify at least a trial of birdsfoot. 


AN AMERICAN VICE 


T is unfair, even discourteous, to ask a speaker to 

travel a long distance to take part in your pro- 
gram and then start the meeting so late and put so 
much business ahead of the main speaker that both 
he and the audience are completely tired out by 
the time he comes on the program. 

That’s one of the chief reasons why it is difficult 
to get good speakers for meetings. It has always 
been hard for me to see why a meeting called for 
8 o’clock should start at 9 or later. Why is it that 
it seems to be the habit of most Americans to be 
late for everything? Those who arrive on time have 
to wait and waste their own time until the tardy 
ones. get there. 

No other one thing could more improve the ordi- 
nary conference or meeting, large or small, than 
to start it on time even if there were only two or 
three present. The next time, most of the late- 
comers would be there on time. 





EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 

URRY WEATHERBY comes back from a much 

deserved vacation in Florida to tell a story that 
he got from a minister at a church service which 
he attended. The story could be applied to a good 
many people. 

It seems there was a young preacher who was 
sent to a mission for a Sunday service. Several 


' Indians attended. Anxious to know how he did, the 


young minister asked one of the braves: 
“How did you like my preaching?” 
With a deadpan face the brave replied: 
“Big wind! Much thunder! No rain!’ 
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Ss Farmers’ Dollar Guide 
FARM PRICE TRENDS; In studying probable price trends two im- 
pressions have stood out. First, farmers 
generally have known that favorable war-time relationships between what they 
sold and what they bought could not continue. Second, in recent months farmers 
have been more alarmed over the possibility that prices would continue down 
than they have over the drop in prices up to date. 

Several talks to Cornell Farm and Home Week audiences were encouraging. 
Speakers believe that the price decline may be over, at least temporarily, that 
we may be in for a year or two of relative price stability, and that efficient 
farmers. who are not heavily overburdened with debt should do all right. They 
base conclusions on industrial activity which brings good demand for food, and 
on the fact that prices of what the farmer sells and what he buys now seem 
to be in reasonable adjustment. Prices of individual products will continue to 
fluctuate with supply and demand. 

Some farmers may be surprised to know that price declines of past two years 
have hit all groups producing basic raw materials. Farmers are one group, but 
there are others including producers of minerals, steel and other basic com- 
modities. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSENESS: | Few citizens realize the extent to 
Tn Wich Federal government is in 
business. For example, government (taxpayers) manufactures about 10% of 
the country’s electric power. If visions of some planners become realities, the 
government share will be nearer 50%. It’s strange but true that government 
properties pay no taxes, often build up deficits. Nowhere in world is govern- 
ment operation noted for efliciency. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY: £Probably current talk of government 
MW TT § Ee CONOY will not bring startling bud- 
get reduction. It will kill, at least temporarily, many ambitious schemes for 
government expansion into fields of socialism and government ownership. 

Some signs are encouraging. Senator Douglas of Illinois flatly refused to 
support local “pork barrel” project. He said it wasn’t essential that he go back 
to Congress. Placing the national welfare above personal gain deserves com- 
ment and support. Representative Wadsworth of New York has adopted “stub- 
born” attitude saying he would vote for appropriations only if absolutely es- 
sential. To be effective, such attitudes must be supported by taxpayers. 


CENSUS: 





Present U. S. census is expected to show at least 150 million 
souls. In time, surplus food may be no problem. In meantime 
some economists question the ability of consumers to buy more meat which is 
one recommended remedy for crop surpluses. Consumer has the final say as 
to what his pay check is spent for (for example a better diet or a new car) 
therefore, more information about the importance of a better diet should in- 
crease market for food. The feeling that this education of consumers is pri- 
marily the job of farmers rather than government seems to be increasing. 


SMALL BUSINESS SOUND: Recent conference of small business or- 
MT § 8ANiZations at Washington represent- 
ing 600,000 little concerns gave an emphatic “no” to government proposals to 
bolster small businesses through government loans. Instead, delegates demanded 
a cut in Federal spending, a reduction in the national debt, and support of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Law! 


WORLD TRADE: [In many respects America is unique. One is that its 
Tm Citizens want to export more goods to foreign coun- 
tries but desire restrictions to decrease imports. Many countries in the world 
think in terms exactly opposite. The more they can import, particularly if they 
don’t have to pay for it, the better their standard of living. 

Citizens, including farmers, must understand that in the. long run, value of im- 
perts must equal exports. Congressmen who rave about American jobs lost by 
imports ignore American jobs MADE by exports. We agree, however, that it does 
not make sense to allow large imports of products, U. S. prices of which are 
maintained above world levels by price supports. For example of what we are 
talking about, consider potato imports from our neighboring country across the 
border. Real answer is that potato support prices have been too high. —-H.L.C. 


fsthe Song’ of the Lazy Farmer 


F APRIL showers make you blue, ne ve 

naught but sympathy for you, because 
I’m sure that worrying will never change 
a single thing; and it proves you don’t 
understand that Nature’s way is really 
grand. The very folks who ery with pain 
at ev’ry little springtime rain, would 
prob’ly also be the first to moan if ground 
and plants should thirst; and if spring 
flowers didn’t bloom, they’d plunge the 
deepest into gloom; they’d holler loudest 
"bout the dust and say it absolutely must 
cloud up and rain to beat the band or we 
can’t even plow our land. 

But farming problems are not my main 
worry ’bout a spring that’s dry; there’s 
other things upset me more when rain 
don’t splash or thunder roar. For one 
thing, I can sleep more sound whenever 
I hear raindrops. pound upon the roof and 
window pane,’ ’cause there’s no lullaby 
like rain. And when the day is overcast, 
there ain’t no jobs to be done fast; there’s 
time to spend upon the porch without fear 

meant, that my wife will scorch me ’cause the 
field work isn dipae: there isn’t anything more fun than list’ning to the rain- 
drops say, “You do not have to work today,” 





NEW MILD CHEMICALS 


Control Diseases Better, 
Help Increase Yields of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE growers report 


greater vigor of growth in their crops 
when they control diseases with Du 
Pont fungicides . . . “‘Fermate” .. . 
“Parzate”. . . and ‘‘Zerlate.’’ And 
more important. this increased growth 
results in higher yield and better grade. 

This comes from two important 
characteristics of these new Du Pont 
organic chemicals: They are effective 
against many fungous diseases, and 
they have such extraordinary mild re- 
action on foliage and fruit that the 
growth reaches its fullest normal ex- 
tent. Moreover, these fungicides are 
compatible with most other spray and 
dust materials. 


ON APPLES, for ex- 
ample, in a six-year 
test ““Fermate’’ im 
proved the yield of 
scab-free fruit by 
74% and increased 
the total yield 59% 
compared to sulfurs. The test showed 
that ‘‘Fermate”’ also improved fruit 
set above that with harsher fungicides, 
and produced no leaf burn even in hot 
weather. 

In addition to scab, *‘Fermate’’ con- 
trols rust, black rot, and sooty blotch 
on apples and pears, brown rot of stone 
fruits, cherry leaf spot, grape black 
rot and raspberry anthracnose. 


FOR POTATO BLIGHT, 


both early and late, 
“Parzate”’ is out- 
<2. standing, as shown 

by farm tests with 

: 7 fungicides in 9 

states. Potatoes sprayed with ‘‘Par- 
zate’”’ gave the highest yield and pro- 
duced 236 more bushels per acre than 
untreated potatoes. Michigan growers 
report that potatoes sprayed with 


* * * 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE*, (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE*, 
ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and 
SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs.. . . Insecticides: DEE- 
NATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychlor, LEXONE* Ben- 
zene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 
Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate... Weed 
and Brush Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T... 
Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, 
PARMONE* Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and many others. 


*REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 








On all chemicals always follow directions for application. 
Where warning or cewtion statements on use of the 
product are given, read them carefully. 





“Parzate”’ produced 40 bushels more 
per acre than with other fungicides. 


WITH TOMATOES, 


““Parzate”’ controls 
leaf mold, leaf spots, 
early and late blight. 
Growerreportsfrom 
1949 show that it 
gave better disease control and an 
earlier ripening crop that was a third 
larger than with other fungicides. 
*‘Parzate”’ is also excellent to control 
celery leaf blights, downy mildew of cu- 
curbits, anthracnose of beans, downy 
mildew of spinach and beets, plus 
other diseases of vegetables and 
flowers. 


FOR ANTHRACNOSE of tomatoes, 


““Zerlate’’ is the outstanding fungicide. 
Control of early blight and anthrac- 
nose with this Du Pont fungicide has 
increased the return as much as $250 
per acre. It also gives remarkable re-.- 
sults against downy mildew, anthrac- 
nose and leaf blights of squash. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, ‘‘Zerlate’’ 
increased the yield by 32%. 





NEW INSECT KILLER 
HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


ON CROPS, insect control is both safer 
and more effective with the new long- 
lasting Du Pont ‘‘Marlate’’ methoxy- 
chlor insecticide. It doesn’t burn the 
most sensitive growth, such as cucurbits 
and tomatoes, and it can be used any 
time, even close to harvest, since norma] 
residues it leaves are harmless to people 
and livestock. 


AS A FLY SPRAY to use on the animals 
and in buildings, ‘““Marlate”’ is highly 
recommended. It is the only residual in- 
secticide recommended by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for use on dairy 
cows; controls hornflies, stable flies, 
houseflies, lice and mosquitoes. 





FOR SUPPLIES of these and other Du Pont pest-con- 
trol products, see your local dealer. Ask him also 
for free booklets giving full details on their use, or 
write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wil- 
mington 98, Del.; 152 Housel Ave., Lyndonville, 
N.Y.; 55 Maple ‘Ave., Sodus, N. Y.; 34 Riverside 
Ave., Rensselaer, NG Y. 





Listen to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America”— Tuesday Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 
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FIELD FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


MODERN WAY TO MAKE LOW-COST HAY AND SILAGE 








CORN SILAGE... 


Built from the ground up for both 
row crops and hay crops, the Case 
Forage Harvester takes care of all 
needs on farms having both hay 
and silage. With row-crop unit in 
good corn or sorghum, under av- 
erage conditions, it cuts 12 to 18 
tons an hour, depending on yield 
and size of tractor used. 


CHOPPED HAY... 


For making chopped hay, either 
fully cured in the field or partly 
cured for barn finishing, the wind- 
tow pick-up unit does a clean job. 
The all-steel knife wheel keeps 
on spinning to clear itself, avoids 
plugging. Over - running clutch 
prevents ‘“‘pushing,” lets knife 
wheel come up to speed before 
starting travel. 


GRASS SILAGE. . 


The s. ne strong, clean-working 
windrow pick-up handles hay cut 
for silage and wilted to the desired 
degree—enables you to save hay 
by ensiling when bad weather 
prevents curing. Cutter-bar unit 
will be available in limited num- 
bers; it saves still more work 
where wilting is not needed. 


New FORAGE BLOWER 


This new Case blower has capac- 
ity to keep ahead of forage har- 
vester. It puts up to 30 tons an 
hour of corn silage into a 60-foot 
silo when belted to a 3-plow trac- 
tor; also works well with 2-plow 
power. Spring-hinged hopper lets 
you drive right by—no backing 
with loads. Ratchet-driven wagon 
unloader available as an extra. 





@ The Case 3-way field forage harvester is easy-running— 
makes good use of 2-plow power, yet has capacity and 
mechanical strength to use the power of bigger tractors. 
All three crop units can be hydraulically controlled. With 
a Case blower and forage harvester you’re equipped for 
all kinds and all forms of forage—whether you put grass 
or row crops into your silo, whether you cure hay in the 
field or mow. Send coupon, get full information. 







Revamping an 


OLD BARN 


FEW WEEKS ago the Dairy 
nN Committee of the Schoharie 

County Farm Bureau under the 

leadership of its efficient Man- 
ager, “Joe” Pendergast and his assist- 
ant, “Bill” Quinn, carried out a stable- 
inspection tour which in general inter- 
est and number participating must be 
declared an outstanding success. There 
was a dinner stop at the Lawyersville 
Community House where about 120 
ate a cafeteria lunch of sandwiches, 
hot dogs, fried cakes and coffee. 


The first visit was at the farm of 
Elmer Collins—this because the past 
summer he has built him a new barn 
which shows what can be done when 
one starts from the ground with all the 
knowledge which recent years has giv- 
en us as to what constitutes correct 
planning. This barn, 110x38 feet, has 
tie-stalls for 40 milkers along with the 
necessary calf pens and box stalls. By 
accepted standards, a width of 38 feet 
is 2 or 4 feet wider than is economically 
advisable but Elmer feels that he wants 
room enough for his cows and space 
enough so that he is not obliged to 
cramp his style when he does his chores. 


Ventilation Cures 
Dampness 


The long motor cavalcade then halt- 
ed at the farm of Claus Moldenhauer 
to see what could be done for a stable 
which had long suffered from wet and 
dripping ceilings and side walls. With 
the advice and assistance of the County 
Agricultural Engineer, John Scofield, a 
system of ventilating fans has been in- 
stalled which Claus says has entirely 
corrected the old difficulty. In addi- 
tion the visitors saw a bull pen which 
provides both convenience and safety 
in dealing with that most troublesome 
member of the dairy barn family. 

A dairy tour of Schoharie County 
can hardly afford to by-pass the farm- 
stead of Floyd M. Holmes & Sons. The 
big, dignified gray stone house has 
long been a landmark of the road and 
below it is the great barn, 210 feet in 
length with stabling for 140 milkers 
along with box stalls and bull pens. 
That is a pretty big operation, but it 
remains emphatically a family farm. 
Along with everything else which he- 
longs with such a barn, it has a gutter 
cleaner and-— something still unusual 
in our ‘section of New York state—a 
silo unloader. Floyd reports that every- 
thing is working well. 

From the Holmes’ farm, it is only a 
long mile up the road to a most inter- 
esting project on the farm of Julius 
Gordon and Son. The father a gooa 
many years ago was cited as a Master 
Farmer by American Agriculturist. His 
son ‘‘Chet” (for Chester) may in theory 
be only the junior partner but I sus- 
pect that these days he is really the 
driving power behind the very ambi- 
tious venture. On this farm there has 
just been finished what is probably the 
most complete demonstration of the 
theory and practice of. “pen-stabling”’ 
to be found in the state of New York. 
Chester himself is a product of the 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture with 
a boy’s energy and enthusiasm and if 
there be such a thing as a “trailblazer”, 
then he with his great new barn and 
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big trench-silo is making dairy history, 

The tour turned in at our place for 
the one reason that during the past 
summer we did a pretty complete re- 
vamping of the stables in a barn which 
by no stretch of courtesy can be called 
new, and which according to modern 
standards of stable construction was 
a long way from what it ought to be. 
Our present barn was built 55 years 
ago and it replaced a conglomeration of 
old structures which I think for gen- 
eral craziness of arrangement would 
be hard to equal anywhere, any time. 

Fifty odd years ago photography was 
not as casually practiced as today, so 
unfortunately we have no picture of it 
but even now with my mind’s eye, I can 
see it as clearly as I saw it that May 
morning in 1895 when, the cows having 
been turned out to pasture, a half doz- 
en carpenters swarmed over it as a 
wrecking crew. Here is an inventory of 
what they found. There was a cow- 
barn 60x30 with a leanto along one 
side. There was a sheep barn of the 
same dimensions but without the lean- 
to. The two barns were forty feet apari 
and there was a shed connecting the 
two. This shed had a length-wise feed-_ 
ing alley with pens for colts on one 
side and sheep on the other. Then from 
the end of the cow-barn a separate 
stable extended out for forty feet so 
that the whole nondescript structure 
from one end to the other was just 200 
feet long. 

Under the sheep barn was a deep 
root-cellar. In the middle third of the 
past century, root crops were as popu- 
lar as grass-silage is now. Hach barn 
had a cupulo with a weather vane. On 
the cow barn it was a golden calf and 
on the other a ram with a golden fleece 
—the two of them perpetually facing 
into the wind. 


Too Narrow 


When we built our present barn, we 
made two very fundamental mistakes 
which vexed us for many years and 
which seemed almost irremediable. The 
first was in trying to salvage timber 
from the old buildings. The wrecked 
structures had a lot of heavy cross 
beams thirty feet long and we used 
these in the new building thus restrict- 
ing the width to that dimension. This 
was a pretty sad mistake but possibly 
excusable because a half century ago 
the dimensions and general plans for 4 
cow stable were not so well standard- 
ized as today. Now we know that it 
needs 34 to 36 feet of width if you are 
to have two feeding alleys and mangers 
and cow beds and then an alley wide 
enough to drive through with a tractor 
and manure spreader. 


The other mistake was_ serious 
enough although it was quite in con- 
formity with the general recommenda- 
tions of fifty odd years ago which 
greatly emphasized the advantages of 
the “basement” barn, meaning thereby 
a barn sunk in the ground to about 
half the height of the stable. The only 
advantage is warmth in severe weather 
and coolness in midsummer. Every- 
thing: else about the basement idea is 
wrong. 

Our old barn was set on a foundation 


(Continued on Page 29} 
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OLD FASHIONED 
HUSKING BEE 


THINK I can say something about 

old-fashioned husking bees, but may- 
be they are not as old as some people 
have attended. 

We have had a few ourselves. First, 
we picked the corn in the field by hand, 
then we brought it to the barn and piled 
it in the middle of the barn floor, leav- 
ing room on both sides for the huskers 
who were, of course, both male and fe- 
male. When a red ear of corn was found 
by one of the boys, the girls commenced 
to squeal and run. Today, I doubt if 
many people know what a red ear of 
corn means. 

While the husking bee was going on 
the women were preparing refresh- 
ments. The menu usually consisted of 4 
or 5 pots of baked beans, brown bread 
or white bread, pies, cakes and dough- 
nuts, coffee and pickles. Over 100 per- 
sons were often fed at one of these 
husking bees. And they knew how to 
eat too! 


At one of our husking bees we served 
the following: 25 pumpkin pies, 6 big 
loaves of cake, 12 or 15 dozen dough- 
nuts, and 4 or 5 pots of beans. After 
everyone had eaten they all joined in 
some old-fashioned square dances. Two 
of these were called ‘Lady of the Lake” 
and “Boston Fancy.” 


We always planted the “King of the 
Corn Field.’”’ In Maine this is done by 
saving the best ears for next year’s 
planting. — George A. Marr, Pownal, 
Maine. 


* * * 4 


INTERESTED WIFE 

WAS much interested to see in Amer- 

ican Agriculturist a picture of an 
FFA president receiving an award in 
the National Chapter Contest. My 
husband, Charles F. Hess, is the “‘Ag”’ 
teacher at Mansfield Senior High 
School. 

The Mansfield, Pa., FFA Chapter has 
been entered in the National Chapter 
contest the last two years. In 1948 the 
group received the Bronze Emblem 
Award (3rd) for the work they did in 
1947-48. 

In 1949 the group received the Silver 
Emblem Award (2nd) for their 1948- 
49 work. They have already entered the 
contest for 1950 with the hope, I believe, 
of getting a Gold Award or first place 
award. 

Also, at the Harrisburg Farm Show 
the same group of boys received a 
Second place plaque in the State Pro- 
ject contest. We are particularly proud 
of this because our boys, with one “Ag” 
teacher, placed only four points behind 
the first place school. That school was 
Trinity High with a much larger en- 
rolment and three full-time “Ag” in- 
structors. 

I thought you might be interested to 
ay we do things down on this end 
00. 

I hope you can read this letter as I 
am recovering from an attack of polio 
and it is hard for me to write legibly. 
~—Mrs. Charles F. Hess, Mansfield, Pa. 

Editor’s Note: We had no trouble in 
reading the letter. We think Charles is 
lucky to have a wife who takes such a 
keen interest in his work. We hope the 


boys will get busy and win that Gold 
Award, 


—A.A.— 

“You Can’t Hat Grass” is the title of 
& profusely illustrated booklet about 
our livestock industry. Copies of it are 
available from the Public Relations 
Committee. American National Live- 
stock Association, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, 
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Nine Years of Bumper 
Crops Make Sprinkler 
Irrigation a “Must” 

with Wisconsin Farmer 


Rice Lake, Wisc.—To M. F. Mommsen, 
of the Lazy A. Ranch, irrigation means 
profit. For nine years his portable sprinkler 
irrigation equipment has helped him pro- 
duce record yields of top-grade crops. 

Potatoes and rutabagas have the largest 
acreages at the Lazy A. ‘These two crops”, 


Mommsen says, “have doubled and 
tripled in yield in the average season 
because ofirrigation’’. In1944heran atest, 
using identical plantings, “comparing 
irrigated potatoes which yielded 400 
bu. per acre of good quality potatoes, with 
unirrigated... running 185 bu. of. low- 
grade potatoes’. Since then, his irrigated 


M.F. Mommsen, at right with samples of his in- 
creased rutabaga crop, grown under sprinkler irrigation. 


yields have topped 500 bu. per acre. 


The Lazy A Ranch uses portable 
sprinkler irrigation equipment outfitted 
with lightweight, long-lasting aluminum 
pipe. “I would not think of going back to 
growing crops without irrigation equip- 





ment’’, Mommsen adds. “‘And since alumi- 
num lightweight pipe has been available, 
irrigating is the job our workers like the 
best of any.”” Mommsen purchased his 
equipment from the Moulton Irrigation 
Company of Withrow, Minnesota. 





Take a “Rain Check” on those April Showers! 


The first thing you’ll need for successful 
sprinkler irrigation is an adequate, de- 
pendable, nearby source of satisfactory 
water. Usually natural streams or lakes 
will do. But sometimes they dry up 


during prolonged droughts. So many 
farmers have built 3 to 5-acre artificial 
pondson their land to “save” springrains. 
With your own reservoir, you’re pretty 
sure to have plenty of water to irrigate 
crops during the dry summer months. 


Irrigates Only Twice, Gets 
Four Times As Much Hay 


Up near Ravenna, Michigan, a farmer 
bought a portable sprinkler system to 
irrigate cherries, strawberries and pota- 
toes. Then he decided to try it on his 
brome-alfalfa pasture, too. During July 
and August he irrigated twice, using two 
inches of water each time. Look what 
happened! The irrigated brome-alfalfa 
mixture weighed four times as much as the 
unirrigated, and stood three times as high. 


PICK THE PIPE THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 















BONUS BENEFITS FROM SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
The supplemental water you give your 
crops with a portable aluminum sprinkler 
system does more than promote growth. 
Applied at the proper time and in the 
right amounts, it improves the size and 
flavor of tree fruits, increases the nutri- 
ents in pasture grasses, benefits the 
quality and salability of vegetables and 
berries. Water should be used to keep 
crops growing rapidly—not to resurrect 
them after they start to dry up. 
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“SPRINKLINGS”’ 





Since Alcoa irrigation pipe is so smooth 

inside, water flows through it with little 

resistance—requires less pumping power. 
* * * 

For overtree irrigation, sprinklers are 

mounted on aluminum risers as high as 

20 feet. $ * oe * 

An Ohio farmer reports: ‘‘We have irri- 

gated sweet corn and, besides taking off 

nearly double the number of ears, every 


ear is a beauty. No nubbins!’”’ 
* * * 


-|Alcoa aluminum pipe is made of alloy 


63S-T6, a tough, heat-tempered meta! de- 


signed to stand up under severe usage. 
* * * 


For local help in planning your sprinkler 
irrigation system, contact your county 
agent, state agricultural college, or a 
reputable irrigation equipment supplier. 


Aluminum Pipe Easy to Move 
Keeps Labor Costs Down 


Moving your portable sprinkler irrigation 
system from one setting to another is a 
simple chore when it’s equipped with 
Alcoa aluminum pipe. One man can carry 
two—or even more—sections at a time, 
because aluminum pipe weighs only about 
¥g as much as steel. Sections most com- 
monly used are 20 to 30 ft. in length and 
2 to 6 in. in diameter. Because of the light 
weight of aluminum, pipe diameters up to 
8 inches are entirely practical. Quick- 
latching flexible couplings, fitted to the 
ends of pipe sections, make it easy to join 
or disconnect them—allow pipelines to 
conform to sloping or rolling ground. 


Free Booklet Answers Many 
Questions About Irrigation 





Would you like to know more about 
portable sprinkler irrigation systems? 
How they are making farms more profit- 
able? What equipment is needed? How to 
install a system? How much a system 
costs? Something about sources of water? 

These and many other.questions are 
answered in this 32-page book, ‘‘Portable 
Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit’’. It’s free; 
mail coupon today. 


Name 


City (or Town) 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2186D Gulf Building 


Please send me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 


Address (or RFD No.) 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Sez Zeke: ‘I’m proud of my family as we walk along Main 
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All dressed like a million—thanks to BLENN on my grain!” 


New Process 
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| Blenn | 
! Swift’s i 
i Specialized Crop Maker —! 
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Zeke likes to live in style. He 
knows that BLENN, Swift’s 
specialized crop maker, helps 
make him the needed cash. 
There is no doubt that this 
superior plant food does earn 
extra money for growers of 
corn and other grains. A 
normal application means an 
investment of $4 to $5 an 
acre . . . but the increased 
yield New Process BLENN 
can give makes it a mighty 
profitable investment. This 
modern plant food actually 
lowers the cost of production 
per bushel. It helps to grow 
more from each acre you plant. 


One thing that makes mod- 
ern BLENN a better plant 
food is the new process used 
to manufacture it. Developed 
by Swift, this exclusive 
manufacturing method gives 
BLENN exceptional uni- 
formity. First, complete 
mechanical mixing —then, 
complete chemical processing. 


Like all Swift’s Plant 
Foods, BLENN is now more 
uniform in four important 
ways: 1) uniform blending, 
mixing, curing; 2) uniform 
freedom from caking, lump- 
ing, bridging; 3) uniform dis- 
tribution through your 
machines; 4) uniform feeding 
of your crop throughout the 
entire season. 


Use BLENN as a growth- 
promoting food for your 
grain. You'll get bigger yields, 
better crops. Order all you 
need of this modern plant 
food right away. See your 
Authorized Swift Agent about 
BLENN today! 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, Ill, 
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A Good Steer 


Never make the mistake of 
thinking that a good commercial 
plant food, like BLENN, can 
do the whole job of increasing 
your crop yields. You also need 
a good soil management pro- 
gram. That calls for lime where 
needed—good rotations that in- 
clude a legume—erosion control 
—good seed—drainage, if neces- 
sary, and good tillage. Remem- 
ber to plow under barnyard 
manures and green manures. 









* * 


America’s greatest crop is prob- 
ably our most neglected crop. 
We do mean pasture grass. It’s 
relatively easy to turn a fair to 
poor pasture into a good one. 
Try an application of BLENN 
and watch for results. 


Just listen to some of the results 
others are getting with BLENN. 


“In 15 years of farming I have 
used many plant foods. Last year 
I found the answer to my plant 
food ‘wants’...Swift’s BLENN 
increased my yields by 10% per 
acre. Such an increase is high, as 
I have always followed good cul- 
tural practices. It’s proof to me 
that BLENN isa superior plant 
food for grain.” 

Leon Hill, Sandy Lake, Pa. 


* 





* * 
FREE! We will gladly send you 
a 16-page booklet that gives the 
facts about BLENN. It’s a real 
opportunity to cash in on the ex- 
perience others have had with 
this specialized crop-maker. 
Write to Plant Food Division, 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill., 
and ask for it. 


Pe eae 
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Growing Early Sweet Corn 
Thats free from Worms 


By WILLIAM BARRY 
County Agricultural Agent, Columbia County, N. Y. 


F SWEET CORN brings $2.00 
per 100 ears it will pay to dust 
to control corn borers.” So says 
L. A. Carruth of the Geneva, 

New York, Experiment Station. Usually 
at the Menands market near Albany, 
the earliest clean sweet corn will bring 
from $4.00 to $6.00 a hundred; for 
wormy corn a grower is lucky if he 
gets 50 cents to $1.00. A few bags of 
early worm-free corn will pay the cost 
of control and leave a profit. 


There are various angles to control- 
ling the corn borer. If all farmers 
would plow under the stubble com- 
pletely before May 15 it would help 
greatly, but if one field in the neigh- 
borhood is left, there will be plenty of 
moths to infest a big area. 


In the Hudson Valley and some other 
areas, sweet corn harvested in July 
and early August cannot escape the 
ravages of the corn borer. Some un- 
treated fields are a total loss. By plant- 
ing in late May or early June much 
of the injury can be prevented because 
the corn is not at the right stage when 
the moths are ready to lay eggs, and 
the corn is harvested before the second 
generation borers get in their work. 
However, it is the early corn which 
brings the money. 

Spraying or dusting with DDT or a 
new product called Ryania is a third 
method of control and the principal 
one I will discuss. It can be used with 
success, particularly on high-priced, 
early sweet corn. 

Dusting or spraying is usually started 
in June when the corn is at least 12” 
high. In some counties where it is im- 
portant, the county agent will issue a 
warning to dust or spray; in other 
cases growers watch the corn plants, 
sometimes dusting when egg clusters 
are found on every other plant; some- 
times when pinhole injury by the 
worms on the leaves is noticeable. In 
the Hudson Vdlley the date for the 
first application varies from June 8 to 
21. 


Egg Laying 

The borer spends the winter as a 
larva or caterpillar in a corn stalk 
left in the field, in the corn stubble or 
possibly in weeds in the field or along 
its borders. Many borers perish during 
the winter, but, since one moth can 
lay 400 eggs, only a few need survive 
for a liberal infestation. In May it 
spins itself a cocoon and changes into 
a brown pupa. In a few weeks the moths 
emerge from the pupae and egg laying 
begins. 

The eggs are laid in shingle-like 
clusters usually underneath the leaf. 
Early in the season the eggs are most 
otten found on the lowest leaves, even 
those that are somewhat ragged. Sharp 
eyes are needed because the egg clus- 
ters are easily confused with thin mud 
splatters. Later eggs may be found 
anywhere on the corn plant. 


When the eggs hatch, the tiny borers 
feed on the leaves, then crawl to the 
whorl of leaves and feed on the de- 
veloping tassel. If you find pinholes in 
the corn leaf, unwind the whorl care- 
fully and look for the black headed 
worms about an eighth of an inch long. 
After feeding in the tassel, the larvae 
move down the corn plant to burrow 
into the stalk or ear. Once the borer is 


in the stalk or ear, it is too late to kill . 


it with insecticides. 

The cost of material for spraying is 
usually less than for dusting. Two 
pounds of DDT wettable powder cost- 
ing about 80 cents is enough to spray 
an acre once. Forty pounds of 5% 


DDT dust, enough for an acre, costs 
about $2.00. Ryania is somewhat more 
expensive but also more effective. Some 
growers get excellent control by alter- 
nating use of the two materials. Stalks 
dusted with DDT should not be fed to 
cattle; Ryania is perfectly safe. 


A Valatie, N. Y. grower who seldom 
has to throw out an ear of corn, dusts 
whenever there is no wind, whether 
there is a dew or not. Corn does not 
need to be wet when dust is applied. 
Mid-day dusting has another advan- 
tage; the stalks are warm and will 
bend without breaking when the trac- 
tor is driven over them. This grower 
sets the duster nozzles carefully di- 
recting the dust into the whorls of the 
cern, then he drives the tractor slowly 
enough to put on forty to fifty pounds 
of dust per acre. He stops and checks 
now and then to see that the dust is 
going into the whorls and leaf axils. 
Five days later he puts on a second 
dust. Four applications are usually 
needed five days apart. Occasionally a 
fifth application may be necessary if 
egg laying continues longer than usuai. 


Sueecess from Perseverance 


Experienced growers say that keep- 
ing strictly to this five day interval is 
necessary for good control. If the in- 
terval is more than five days borers 
will hatch and get into the corn before 
the next dust is put on. Also, new 
growth is unprotected. 

The home gardener can have clean 
corn, too. It is easy to dust a garden 
patch with a good knapsack duster. 
Control will be even better than in the 
field. 

On Long Island, in the Hudson 
Valley, and in some other areas where 
there are two generations of corn 
borers a year, the eggs for the second 
generation are laid in early August, 
and the corn that matures in Septem- 
ber may be very wormy. It is diffi- 
cult to control this generation in large 
fields because the corn is so high that 
machines used for dusting will usually 
break down the stalks. Some trials 
have been made of airplane applica- 
tion of dust and this method of appli- 
cation may grow. 

It has been definitely established that 
housewives are: not anxious to buy 
wormy corn which contains the Euro- 
pean corn borer, or corn ear worms, 
the control of which is another story. 


It is by no means true that the con- 
trol of the European corn borer on 
sweet corn will. be profitable in every 
case, but it is certain that sweet corn 
so wormy that it isn’t worth picking 
can never be profitable. 


J 
1943. King Festuces Sndicate, Inc. We i oem 


"Gawsh, you scared me. | thought 
it was my wife!” 





\ 
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Successful Fruit Growing Depends oa | = Gentler Handling Faster Speed 
Easier Work Higher Profits 


Orehard Soil Culture 


By E. STUART HUBBARD 


President, New York State Horticultura! Society 


UCCESSFUL fruit growing must 

§ depend largely upon the soil 

management in the orchard. 

The deeper, better drained soils 
show the results of poor management 
more slowly or less frequently than the 
shallow soils underlaid with rock or 
hardpan. But, even our best soils, in 
time, become lacking in humus and in 
the living quality essential for the pro- 
duction of fruit of the finest quality 
and flavor. 

In fact, it would seem that many of 
our problems of stippen, brown core, 
internal cork, internal breakdown, 
storage scald and weak tissue, as well 
as abnormal dropping and lack of col- 
or, increase as our soils become less 
normal in humus content and organic 
quality and as their chemical and 
physical conditions deteriorate. There 
are indications that fungus diseases 
and sucking insects are more difficult 
to control under these abnormal con-~ 
ditions. 


A Normal Soil 


In order to secure or maintain nor- 
mal orchard soils and to revive de- 
pleted soils, it is necessary to know 
what constitutes a normal soil for fruit 
trees, the type of soil condition in 
which our fruit species have evolved 
and survived through countless gen- 
erations. 

We find that in nature the most 
healthy growth, the best development 
and the longest life occur with those 
trees that grow in certain 
types of soils in associa- 
tion with a variety of 
other. species; and with a 
soil cover undisturbed by 
fire or by overgrazing by 
heavy animals. 

In such a soil cover, the 
leaves and debris from 
neighboring trees and 
plants and the excrement 
and remains of animals 
and insects provide plant food in a di- 
gested, blended form. It is derived from 
soil minerals from various depths de- 
pending upon the varied ability of 
many plant species and many forms of 
animal life to break down soil minerals, 
absorb them and make them available 
in decaying root or surface litter. 


In nature’s processes such soil is 
kept in good condition of drainage and 
aeration; moisture is absorbed and re- 
tained; there are no abrupt variations 
in available nitrates and other food 
elements, except in extreme drought or 
flood or when disastrous freezes dam- 
age wood cells to prevent normal sap 
flow. ; 


Adding Humus 


Some 20 years ago we found our 
orchard soils low in humus following 
intensive tillage for many years. Lack 
of summer moisture in most seasons 
ruled out the growth .of heavy cover 
crops or sod as a means of building 
organic matter, both under the trees 
and in the open. It seemed wise, there- 
fore, to bring organic materials into 
the orchard and to use all available 
fertilizer funds for mulch and manure. 
Some orchards were so lacking in 
humus that we broadcast five tons of 
hay mulch ito the acre beyond the 
branches to encourage sod as well as 
tree growth. Mulch was not put be- 
heath the trees until the broadcast 
muleh had disappeared, replaced by a 
rich sod self-seeded from the clovers, 





grasses and weeds from the mulch and 
the sod. This delay lessened fire hazard. 

We soon found that this treatment 
quickly changed the quality and texture 
of the soil. There was no water run 
off or erosion, even on steep slopes, and 
there was less drought injury. Wild 
White, red and alsike clover came in 
automatically when we used limestone 
and phosphate. 


The type and quality of twig growth 
changed, as did the color, firmness and 
flavor of the fruit. More plentiful fruit 
spurs with shorter terminals gave more 
regular fruiting. 

When moderate, occasional applica- 
tions of manure have been made on the 
sod, the trees and fruit have responded 
splendidly and the sod has gained in 
vigor. 

One broadcast mulch application is 
usually sufficient to revive the natural 
soil processes so that the mowings left 
where they fall, plus occasional light 
manure dressings, maintain a good 
growth of sod and tree. 


Orchard Grass Sod 


Fearing depletion of wild bees and 
insects, helpful in pollinating not only 
apples but also other fruit and field 
plants, we have attempted to shift 
from clovers to -.orchard grass by 
disking the sod, broadcasting seed and 
following with the cultipacker. This has 
been quite successful. We like orchard 
grass because: 1. It is deep-rooted; 2. 
It brings up lower soil elements to be- 
come available for surface 
roots; 3. It penetrates the 
plow sole, thus aiding 
drainage and aeration; 4. 
It occupies only part of 
the surface, thus leaving 
spaces mulched by the de- 
caying side growth and 
mowings, permitting the 
tree roots to come to the 
surface for air and for 
plant food; 5. It grows 
rapidly in the spring, pumping out ex- 
cess water while growing less vigor- 
ously in the summer; 6. It remains 
green, causing less danger from fire. 
It is well named “Orchard Grass.” 


After many years of such treatment, 
orchards settle down to a normal type 
of growth, productivity and quality of 
fruit. 

Some growers apply a moderate 
depth of mulch under the trees an- 
nually so as to maintain a depth of 
two to four inches. In such cases, earth- 
worms persist in spite of spray ma- 
terials, and forest cover conditions are 
approximated. This is especially so 
when a variety of mulch materials 
from different: species of deep and 
shallow rooted grasses and legumes is 
used. When mulch materials are from 
fertilized, limed fields, a normal bal- 
anced supply of food elements is main- 
tained in the mulch residues which are 
broken down and blended by the earth- 
worms. and other soil organisms. Dolo- 
mite limestone may be used to neu- 
tralize the effect of sulphur or other 
spray materials. It is interesting to 
note, however, that a mulch cover on 
a good sod acts as a buffer between 
chemicals, heat and cold, excess mois- 
ture or extreme drought, and the roots 
of trees, soil organisms and available 
minerals. 


By Keeping ever in mind the condi- 
tions natural to fruit trees we can plan 
our operations to approximate them, 
watching the trees for indications of 
lack or excess of nitrogen or other 
elements or factors. 


DEARBORN 


HAY TOOLS 


ag FARM EQUIPMENT 








FOR THE FORD TRACTOR 


When hay is ready, be first in the field . .. with the Ford 
Tractor, new Dearborn Rear Attached Mower and new 
Dearborn Heavy Duty Side Delivery Rake. They get you 
started in a hurry with quick attaching and fast transport. 
Then, mowing and raking go faster due to sturdy design of 
these Dearborn Implements for trouble-free operation and 
swift, easy handling by the Ford Tractor. There’s a big 
difference, and your Ford Tractor dealer will prove it for you. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION e DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


New! Dearborn Heavy Duty Side 
Delivery Rake (Shown above) 


Has 8 ft. raking width, produces approxi- 
mately 30 acres per day of well formed, 
quick drying windrows. Gentle on hay, 
due to new tooth action and smaller 
angle of the reel to windrow. Full float- 
ing reel is lifted, lowered by Ford Tractor 
Hydraulic Touch Control. 





Dearborn Sweep Rake 


This well proved profit maker 
sweeps 10 ft., 6 in. wide, lifts 500 
lbs. by Ford Tractor Hydraulic 
Touch Control, dumps load by 
lowering rake and backing tractor. 





& 
is 


NRO Be SHENG 


New Dearborn Rear Attached 


Mower 


Attached to Ford Tractor in a matter 
of minutes, detached in even less 
time! New drive reduces vibration 
to a minimum. Cutter bar lifts, 
lowers by Ford Tractor Touch Con- 
trol; releases if obstruction is hit. 





See your Ford “fractor dealer 





Your nearby Ford Tractor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the advantages of mak- 


_ ing hay with the Ford Tractor and Dear- 


born Implements. Drop in or phone him! 
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EASY TO USE! Simply unscrew cap, insert tip of 
Squibb Penicillin Ointment tube into teat, squeeze out 
cintment, massage upward into quarter. That's all! 


UNTREATED. QUARTER TREATED QUARTER 


EFFECTIVE! A simple experiment, results of which are 
shown in this unretouched photograph of a detached 
udder frozen for cross-sectioning, demonstrates 
how thoroughly Squibb Ointment disperses penicillin 
throughout a treated quarter of a cow’s udder. 





Today’s most 
widely accepted 
treatment for 
mastitis! 


@ Widely accepted because it is a 
completely proved product. More 
than one million cases of mastitis* 
have been successfully treated with 
Squibb “Instant-Use” Penicillin. 
Penicillin is the ‘“‘product of choice’’ 
of veterinarians and farmers. 





@ Widely accepted because only 
one tube is required for many cases. 
Once injected, Squibb Penicillin 
Ointment continues its effective 
action even after several milkings. 


@ Widely accepted because peni- 
cillin ointment is the most economi- 
cal of all mastitis* treatments. Squibb 
“Tnstant-Use” Penicillin Ointment 
costs you up to 66% less than other 
types of treatment. __ 








@ Widely accepted because it’s a 
clear ointment, and won’t discolor 
milk. 


Dairymen, who keep Squibb ‘‘In- 
stant-Use” Penicillin always on hand 
in the barn, treat mastitis at the first 
sign—stop its spread—save them- 
selves many dollars! Ask your drug- 
gist for it by name. He has it, or can 
get it for you. 





For SCOURS in calves and other young animals—PENOVOXIL CAP- 
SULES. A specially prepared, exclusive Squibb formula—only product of its 
kind on market. Effective—easy to use—no drenches—no injections. If your 
druggist isn’t supplied, write to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, Dept. AA-4, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York. Litera- 
ture on Penovoxil Capsules, and other Squibb specialties available on request. 


*Due to Streptococcus agalactiae, the cause of the largest percentage of all mastitis cases. 





BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your. 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 





Friendliness... 


A friendly atmosphere 
makes Hotel Syracuse 
top choice of vistors. 


Comfortable rooms, 
fine food and easy, 
cheerful service. 


hotel 







SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


“Freed from 
NERVOUS WORRY” 


““My nervous state § 
was due to drinking 
coffee. Switching to 
POSTUM calmed me— * 
I stopped worrying 
and began to really 
enjoy life!”’ 
SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a 
drug—a nerve stimu- 
lant. So, while many 
people can drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect—others suffer nervousness, in- 
digestion, sleepless nights . . . POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly cause nervousness, indi- 





gestion, or sleeplessness. 


MAKE THIS TEST: Drink rostum ex- 


clusively for 30\ days—judge hy results! 


.-. INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 


made from Healthful Wheat and Bran. 
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Pen Stable Experience Reports 
Sy Yim Hall 


T’S a little better than three years 

since health authorities decided they 
would permit the shipment of milk into 
New York City from a limited number 
of New York farms on which cows 
were pen stabled. To date, 83 pen stable 
dairies have been approved. 


With the experience they’ve had, how 
do these 83 men like pen stabling? 
How big are their herds? How much 
space do they allow per cow? What 
about cleaning the pen? Have they had 
more or less mastitis and do they think 
cows are more apt to have it under 
pen stable conditions? Does production 
drop or disease increase with sudden 
temperature drops? 

We have answers to the above ques- 
tions from 48 of the men operating ap- 
proved New York City pen stables. 
Some have housed cattle in pens for 
25 to 30 years but most have had just 
a little less than three years’ experience. 

The penned herds range in size from 
8 to 75 cows, averaging 27.4. Cows 
have anywhere from 70 feet of space 
each for some Jersey herds, up to 300 
feet in some barns where they plan to 
increase the herd. More than half the 
pens are completely cleaned out only 
once a year—in the spring. A few clean 
out the pens as many as four times 
during the winter. 


Less Mastitis 


Four of the men have always had 
pen stables and could give no compari- 
son but of the 39 who have had both 
types of housing, 36 or 92.3% have had 
less mastitis, two have found it about 
the same and one had more but doesn’t 
blame it on loose housing. When asked 
if they thought there was more apt to 
be mastitis in a pen stable, every man 
except one said, ‘No.’ The exception 
said that whether cows were in pen or 
stanchion, the»incidence of mastitis 
largely depended on the management 
of the farmer himself. 

None reported any increase in dis- 
ease and only 12 said there was any 
drop in production due to quick drops 
in temperature. Of these 12, several 
added that the drop wasn’t any more 
than they would have experienced in 
conventional type barns. 

The following reports are from indi- 
vidual operators who have taken time 
to pass along to other American Agri- 
culturist readers, their own opinions of 
pen stabling after several years’ ex- 
perience: 


First Approved Pen Stable 


H. R. Sanford of Bath, Steuben 
County, has stabled his Lyon Home- 
stead dairy in a pen for 27 years. His 
was the first pen stable dairy approved 
for shipment to New York and he has 
this to say about it: 

“T found 27 years ago that I was 
having too much bag injury. A cow 
would step on teats next to her and 
bang! a quarter went. So then I tried 
keeping cows in stanchions only while 
eating grain and silage and being 
milked, and let them out in the loafing 
pen the rest of the time. The pen has 
feed racks all around the outside, run- 
ning water, plenty of windows and a 
big door on one side to control tem- 
perature. I find it takes about twice as 
much bedding in order to have a dry, 
deep bed but even on zero days it is 
pure happiness for the cows lying deep 
in a dry bed. 

“T do not recall a single case of mas- 
titis\ since changing over but did find 
that horns and pen stabling do not 
work. I’ve had some nasty work from 
horns, but once removed from a boss 
cow there’s no more damage from her. 

“Production in my registered Jerseys 
has increased from Record Club test 
average of 264 pounds of fat to a 1949 
pure breed dairy cattle diploma of 479 


pounds average. I don’t claim pen stab- 
ling has done it all but it has given me 
a healthier herd which has been a big 
factor in this gain. I hold an accredited 
herd certificate for TB and an approved 
herd certificate for Bangs; and just 
yesterday the State vet was here and 
checked all cows for mastitis and never 
found a suspicious quarter. It’s pen 
stabling for me as long as I keep cows.” 


30 Years Experience 


G. Ralph Buckland of Perry, Wyom- 
ing County, has had a pen stable 30 
years and says the nearest approach 
he’s had to mastitis is a little thick 
milk occuring every three or four years. 
He has a production drop when real 
cold weather comes along but believes 
it might be caused by the fact that at 
milking time they empty the pen be- 
cause they have stanchions enough to 
hold all the cows at once. “The empty 
pen cools off too much during milking 
time in zero weather but the cows stay 
healthy regardless. We like to leave a 
good space, well-bedded for the cows to 
lie in and we clean out often in front 
of the feed rack. We pick a nice day 
about 3 times a year to completely 
clean the pen—lI feel sorry for the fel- 
lows who have to clean out every day 
regardless of weather.” 


Healthier in Pen Stable 
Robert O. Knapp and Sons at Preble, 
Cortland County, have both a pen stable 
and a conventional barn. They say, ‘““We 
have to be much more careful with 
management in the conventional barn. 
Cows are healthier in the pen stable. 
(Continued on Page 15) 





SETS NEW AYRSHIRE 
LIFETIME RECORD . 


A 16-year-old Ayrshire cow, Delches- 
ter Audacious Netty 2nd, owned by 


‘William H. Ashton, Edgemont, Pa., has 


set a new all-time lifetime record in 
both milk and fat for the Ayrshire 
breed in the United States as her cum- 
ulative total reached 204,054 Ibs. of 
3.93% milk and 8020 lbs. of fat in 
4536 days, of which 2118, to be exact, 
were on a three time daily milking 
schedule. 

These credits place Audacious Netty 
2nd above Strathglass Lucky Puff, the 
former fat champion that has cumula- 
tive credits of 189,846 Ibs. of 4% milk 





Delchester Audacious Netty 2nd has set 


an all-time U. S. lifetime record for 
Ayrshire breed. 


and 7598 lbs. of fat. “Netty” also dis- 
places Barclay’s Betty, former record 
milk producer with 201,457 Ibs. milk 
and 6881 lbs. fat. 


Bred and developed in Ashton’s Del- 
chester herd, “Netty 2nd” is the dam of 
nine registered daughters and two sons. 
Her seven tested progeny (six daught- 
ers and one Approved son) have given 
their dam an Approved rating with an 
average of 9269 Ibs. 4.03% milk, M. E. 
2x, 305 days. 

At twelve years of age, this grand 
matron actually produced 18,718 Ibs. 
of 4.01% milk and 750 Ibs. of fat in 300 
days on two milkings daily. 








MORE POWER than ever! 
GREATER VALUE than ever! — 


[con] 





Who Works Harder Than a Farmer? 
What Works Harder Than a Chevrolet Truck? = 5 OLE 


Chevrolet P-L trucks are far (gee ae Scere 
ahead. Check them for payload, 





Chevrolet P-L trucks were built to 
work. With the most powerful 
engines ever built by Chevrolet, 
they have what it takes to handle 
your hauling jokts—faster, better. 
Chevrolet P-L trucks are built to 
last. Their advance design and 
sturdy construction take tough 
loads and the roughest roads. 


performance, popularity, price. 
They are far ahead in every feature 
that matters to farmers. 

Chevrolet P-L trucks are better 
than ever. Always powerful, always 
a buy, now they give you more 


power and greater value than ever. 





ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


* * * * * * * * 
eee ae Be mance Bocee. Bcc: eer Pice oe 


For low operating costs per ton mile, smart 
buyers choose Chevrolet Pel trucks. They 
are advance designed to cut running and 
repair costs. Their rugged construction lets 
you deliver the goods with real reductions 
in operating expense. 


On the hills or on the straightaway, the 
efficient new Chevrolet Pel trucks are far 
ahead in performance. They give you high 
pulling power over a wide range of usable 
road speeds—and high acceleration to 
cut down total trip time. 


In every postwar year truck customers 
have bought more Chevrolets than any 
other make of truck—convincing proof of 
the owner satisfaction they have earned 
through the years—proof that Chevrolet 
is America’s most wanted truck. 


From low selling price to high resale value, 
you're money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. 
Chevrolet's rock-bottom initial cost—out- 
standingly low cost of operation and up- 
keep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 


Plus all these PLus features: TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Load-Master and the improved 92-h.p. 


Thrift-Master—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load 


DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement ° 


5 times more durable than spiral bevel type e DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES — for complete driver control ¢ 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting °® 
WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased tire 


THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration response e 


HYPOID REAR AXLES— 


mileage e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the “Cab that Breathes’’ ¢ BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling e UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built. 


If “Bossy” could talk, we 
bet that’s what she’d be saying. 


And for good reason. DeKalb silage 
varieties adapted to New York farm-lands 
produce fine, rich silage. Silage with 

high feeding value per ton .. . lots of feed 
per acre. Don’t wait! See your DeKalb 
dealer NOW! Get the DeKalb silage varietiés 


best suited for your farm. 


HERE’S WHY NEW YORK FARMERS 
LIKE DEKALB FOR SILAGE... 


*"We like the way the ears on our 
DeKalb corn mature while stalks 
are still green. We’ve planted 
DeKalb for eight years.”’—Eisen- 
“hut brothers, Oneida county. 


Se 


‘It’s heavy. It’s goo 
feed. It’s easy to 
handle. DeKalb silage 
corn can’t be beat in 
this area.’’—Erich 
Cottrell, Seneca co. 


mo 
* 


“J like DeKalb Hy- 
brid corn for silage 
because of its nice 
broad green leaves. 
There’s real feed in 
DeKalb silage.’’— 


“In five years, including two wet 
years and one scorcher, we’ve al- 
ways filled our silos-with DeKalb.” 
—C. J. Marsh, Ontario county. 


“Off of one five acre 
field of DeKalb corn 
we got 110 tons of 
silage, this year. That’s 
hard to beat.’’—J. E. 
Hughes, Deansboro. 


S.T. Hall, Dutchess co. 





DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DeKalb, Illinois 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn. f 
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Rubber EELS & Soles 


“FINEST MADE” 





Finest of all low cost tractors. Plows, dises, harrows, 
mows, saws, plants, hauls, ete. Has draw-bar pull for 
many jobs. Powerful, economical and super durable. 
Smartly engineered. Makes. play_out of hard irksome 
jobs. Excellent working visibility. Honor built. Designed 
for farmers, truck gardeners, private homes, estates, etc. 
Adjustable wheel widths. 16-inch row clearance. Has 3- 
speed Warner transmission, Rockford Clutch, 2 individual 
brakes, large roomy spring supported seat, Plow lift, auto 
type steering. Sold only direct to user at unusually low 
price. Prompt shipment. FREE details. In our 46th year. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO, 1-031 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Control Weeds with Chemicals 


By J. D. VanGELUWE and A. J. TAFURO 


ODAY chemical weed control offers 

opportunities for bigger yields at 
lower costs. Many of the earlier prob- 
lems have been solved by careful ex- 
perimental work. One new tool has been 
the use. of radioactive tracers by 
which the absorption of a material such 
as 2,4-D and its movement through the 
plant can be traced. 

The use of ester forms of 2,4-D pro- 
duced injury to test tomato plants 48 
hours after application up to 192 feet 
from the sprayed field as tested last 
summer by the writers. This work is 
good evidence that the amine salt 
forms are safer to use near to sus- 
ceptible crops than ester forms of 
2,4-D. 


Sweet and Field Corn 


Application of 2,4-D can be made 
after planting but before any corn 
breaks through the soil. This is re- 
ferred to as a pre-emergence treat- 
ment. This type of spray will contro? 
weeds and early annual grasses until 
corn gets 3” to 6” high, and avoid one 
or two cultivations when the corn is 
small. Injury from cultivation at this 
stage is always a factor. Use 1 lb. of 
the salt form of 2,4-D per acre; if an- 
nual grasses are a problem 1% Ibs. can 
be applied. 

In years when weeds are a serious 
problem, a pre-emergence treatment 
can be followed by a post-emergence 
treatment if necessary. 2,4-D can he 
applied to corn from 3” up to 1 foot 
high and at these heights the spray 
can be directed over the corn plants 
to cover the entire field. Spray should 
be applied when weeds are small and 
actively growing. Applications of % 
lb. of salt form of 2,4-D per acre should 
be used, and, whenever weeds are a 
problem, yield increases can nearly al- 
ways be measured even if slight injury 
can be seen on the corn. Many growers 
have reported that they have success- 
fully controlled weeds in corn with in- 
creased yields by using 2,4-D. Sweet 
corn such as Seneca Dawn, North Star 
and the very early maturing varieties 
should not be sprayed with 2,4-D since 
they are very susceptible to 2,4-D 
injury. 


Small Grains (Not Seeded) 


Chemical weed control in small 
grains, not seeded, offers the simplest 
and safest crop for using 2,4-D; mus- 
tard and most other weeds no longer 
need be a problem in non-seeded grains. 
In the past four years, 2,4-D used in 
spring. grain (not seeded) has given 
little or no injury to grain and in most 
cases yields were increased. Spray 
should be applied when the grain is 3” 
to 6” high, or fully tillered, up until 
two or three days before boot stage, 
at a rate of % lb. of salt form of 2,4-D 
per acre. If mustard is the only prob- 
lem, % Ib. of salt form of 2,4-D could 
be used if the spray is applied when 
weeds are small. Most effective “kill” 
of weeds is obtained when weeds are 
small and actively growing. 


In some cases “hard to kill” weeds 
such as thistles are a problem and it 
may be necessary to “spot treat” these 
areas with higher concentrations of 
2,4-D. This should be done only in the 
areas of the fields where the “hard to 
kill” weeds are present. 

For fall planted grains, not seeded, 
application of 2,4-D should be made in 
the spring only, since injury may occur 
when treated in the fall. 


Grains (Seeded to 
Legumes ) 


Many seeded grain fields throughout 
the Northeast have a serious mustard 
problem. 2,4-D has given good results 
particularly with grain seeded to la- 
dino, medium red, mammoth red and 


alsike clovers. Alfalfa and sweet clover 
are more susceptible to 2,4-D than the 
other legumes mentioned. Seeded grain 
crops severely infested with mustard 
can be treated with low concentrations 
of % lb. of the salt form of 2,4-D when 
mustard is in full bloom and grain fully 
headed, at least beyond the soft dough 
stage. 

It is suggested that the spraying of 
seeded grains be tried on a. limited 
acreage since some reduction in the le- 
gume stand may occur, more particu- 
larly with alfalfa. Past experience has 
shown that legume stands recover 
when spray is applied at the: proper 
time with the proper concentrations of 
the salt form (not ester) of 2,4-D. Ap- 
plication should be made with a low 
volume of not more than 4 to 5 gallons 
per acre. A slight reduction of stand of 
legumes may occur, but with an infes- 
tation of mustard severe enough to 
warrant spraying, legume stands are 
seriously affected by weed competition. 


Potatoes 


Applying a chemical herbicide as a 
pre-emergence treatment on potatoes 
has given excellent control of weeds 
with no injury to potatoes. Controlling 
early weeds and grasses is a costly 
production item and early cultivation 
in practically all cases will damage the 
young plants. For the past four years, 
Sinox General, a dinitro material has 
given excellent control of weeds on 
many different soil types and under 
various extremes of climatic conditions 
and in most cases yields were _ in- 
creased. 


Application should be made after 
planting and about two or three days 
before any vines break through the 
soil. Three pints of Sinox General with 
five gallons of diesel oil per acre can 
be applied at a total volume spray from 
25 to 125 gallons per acre according to 
equipment used. Conventional potato 
spraying equipment can be used since 
this material can readily be cleaned 
from the spray equipment. This ma- 
terial can be applied to any soil types, 
except muck soils. 

In many cases a _pre-emergence 
treatment can control weeds without 
cultivation until hilling time. 


Brush Control 


Woody plants in many cases are @ 
serious problem on farms since they 
take valuable acreage out of produc- 
tion. 2,4-D in previous years was used 
with success on some species of woody 
plants, but many species were not suc- 
cessfully controlled, For the past four 
years mixtures of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
have been tested with good results and 
today are being sold commercially. Best 
results can be expected when these 
chemical brush killer mixtures are used 
at the time the brush is in the full leaf 
stage. Brush should be sprayed when 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Copr, 1949, King Features Syndicate, Inc., World sights reserved. 


“I've been expecting you since 
last week.” 
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How does a grass mixture for lawns 
differ from: one intended for meadows 
or pastures? 

Seedsmen generally agree that a lawn 
seeding mixture should contain at least 
55% by weight of grasses and clovers 
that. make a turf; in other words, 
spread by root stalks. If you try to 
save money when you buy seed for a 
new lawn you will get a high percent- 
age of grasses such as redtop and tim- 
othy which do not make a Satisfactory 
sod. ~ 


Where a dairyman is vaccinating calves 
to control Bang’s disease, what is the 
object of blood testing and selling re- 
actors? 

So far as any state program is con- 
cerned, the ultimate goal is to eradicate 
the disease. To do this in any herd it is 
necessary to dispose of reactors. It is 
true that some animals may react per- 
manently as a result of the vaccina- 
tion but there is also the probability 
that some reactors will spread the dis- 
ease. 

There are, of course, some dairymen 
who vaccinate without blood testing, 
but this is a sort of “shotgun” treat- 
ment and the herd owner never knows 
the exact situation in his herd. 


What do you consider the best legume 
to plant with Sudan grass? 

The best legume to grow with Sudan 
grass is soy beans. However, Sudan 
grass is coarse and difficult to cure 
even when grown alone, and soy beans 
are even more difficult to cure than 
Sudan grass. I would much rather put 
the mixture in the silo than attempt to 
cure and bale it. 

If you are interested though, the 
seeding rate per acre should be about 
one and one-half bushels of soy beans 
for fifteen pounds of Sudan grass. I 
don’t know of any other legume that 
you could grow with Sudan grass that 
would be at all satisfactory from a 
yield standpoint. A combination of Su- 
dan grass and German millet would be 
a little easier to cure than straight Su- 
dan grass, but the quality of the hay 
would not be as good. 


You also ask about the difference hbe- 
tween sweet Sudan grass and plain 
Sudan grass. Sweet Sudan grass has a 
higher sugar content and is considered 
somewhat more palatable to stock. I 
doubt if this is too important a point 
since: it is seldom that we have any 
trouble getting cows to eat ordinary 
Sudan grass. Sweet Sudan grass is 
really a cross between sweet Sorgham 
and ordinary Sudan, and as a result its 
prussic acid content is somewhat high- 
er than ordinary Sudan. In trials at 
Cornell the ordinary Sudan has out- 
yielded the sweet and has been ready 
for grazing -sooner after planting. In 
the South the edge seems to be to 
sweet Sudan, since they have a longer 
season.—George H. Serviss. 


Do you have an up-to-date schedule of 
prices to be charged for custom work 
with farm machines? 

The following figures are supplied 
by C. A. Bratton of Cornell and are 
the average rates charged by Michigan 
farmers last year. At least they can 
serve as a guide. 


: Average acres 
Operation 


Hourly rate Acre rate per day 

Cultivating (2 row) $3.00 $1.00 20 

Drilling grain 3.00 1.50 20 

Drilling beans (2 row) 2.50 1.75 15 

Planting corn (2 row) 
without fertilizer 3.00 1,25 20 
with fertilizer 3.00 1.30 17 

Planting potatoes (2 row) 4.00 3.50 if 

Spraying potatoes 3.00 2.00 _ 

Mowing hay (6 foot) 2.50 1.25 19 

Raking hay (side del.) 2.50 1.25 26 

Chopping hay (1 man) 8.00 _— 9 

Cutting grain (6 foot) . — 2.06 12 

Cutting grain (8 foot) _- 3.00 16 

Combining grain: 

312-41, foot combine 4.50 5.00 8 
5 foot combine 5.00 5.00 11 
6 foot combine 6.00 5.00 12 

Picking corn (1 row) 5.00 5.00 8 


Field baling custom rates for hay 
and straw ranged from 10 to 16 cents 
per bale. Average machinery rental 
rates per acre were reported as fol- 
lows: grain drill $.65, bean drill $.75, 
corn planter $.85, potato planter $1.85, 
lime spreader $.40. Tractor rentals 
were $1.50 per hour for 1 plow and 
$2.00 per hour for 2 plows. 

— AA. — 

U. S. farmers are now using twice 
the tonnage of commercial fertilizer 
used before the war. 


LONG DISTANCE ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 






HE most distant shipment of bull 

semen to leave Ithaca, N. Y. East 
Hill Airport was flown out on Robin- 
son Airlines Flight 3 last month. It was 
bound for Boise, Idaho, via air parcel 
post, special delivery. 

The shipment, originated by Lewis 
S. Bell at his Lawara Farms near In- 
terlaken, N. Y., was scheduled for de- 
livery at the office of the consignor, 
Orville H: Baldwin, at Eagle, Idaho, a 
Suburb of Boise, at 10 a.m. the next 
day. 

Taken from Glenafton Rag Apple 
Regent, a Holstein bull five years old, 


—Photo by C. Hadley Smith 
the semen was placed in vials which 
were wrapped with two containers of 
ice and enclosed in a heavy cardboard 
carton. This type of packaging is ade- 
quate for maintaining a temperature 
of approximately 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
for about four days. 

Witnessing the departure of the rec- 
ord shipment were: left to right, Cap- 
tain Walter Reed, pilot of the Air Chief 
transport; Mr. Bell, Lee Wilson, post- 
office representative receiving the air 
parcel post special delivery package, 
and Ralph C. Smith, secretary of the 
Ithaca Chamber of Commerce. 
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~MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Here’s Crescent Beauty Lady Gloria, All-American Three-Year-Old Heifer of 
1949. She’s also First Prize, Senior and Grand Champion at the National Cattle 
Congress, first and Reserve Grand Champion at the International Dairy Ex- 
position, first in open class and Wisconsin Champion Cow at the Wisconsin 
State Fair, Grand Champion and first for Best Uddered Cow at Waukesha 
Dairy Show — all in 1949. 


Crescent Beauty Holsteins 
Protected Against 


HiiovEn PUUNGER 


Crescent Beauty Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., is the home of Allen 
Hetts’ famous Crescent Beauty Holsteins, well known for their 
excellence — particularly Crescent Beauty Lady Gloria. ~ 


Mr. Hetts, owner of the Farm, has been feeding MinRaltone 
regularly for more than three years. “My entire herd is fed 
MinRaltone,” says Mr. Hetts. “We premix it, to protect them 
from mineral deficiencies and to help maintain peak condition 
and reproduction. Our results have been consistently good.” 


Now: is the time to help safeguard your profits and the health 
and continued productivity of your stock. Follow the lead of 
successful dairymen — feed MinRaltone to your herd. Min- 
Raltone protects against Hidden Hunger™ because it contains 
11 essential mineral elements with Vitamin D. Write for free 
MinRaltone feeding booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. °® BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y. — Forsyth, Ga, — Chicago, Ill. 


*HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack ‘of essential mineral ele- 
ments needed by livestock for sturdy health, rapid 
growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR‘S 


MINRALTON 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 














KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


| MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 


DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH. 
30’ high. Uses % to % HP. motor 
Does not clog! 
Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 5vc. 
LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Belle Mead 2, New Jersey. 








$6.50 


MOOREVEN’S 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. up If your discomforts are due to these 


causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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IN OQ Days 


FAMOUS GEM EVERBEARING. Stern’s takes the risk out of garden- 
ing. You’ll pick these big juicy strawberries by July—or your money 
back! Every plant unconditionally guaranteed to bear—will start by 
July and continue bearing until freezing weather. Big, firm, round 
berries. Extra juicy, extra rich flavor, very sweet. Make mouth-water- 
ing short-cakes, pies, jam, irresistible with cream. Next year and after 
they'll bear earliest and continue right up to freezing time. 


50 for 250 for 1,000 for POSTPAID 


$300 94200 $300 Fresh plants 









GEM EVERBEARING 
. Selected highest quality 
Thick heavy roots 





fields closest 
to your home. 





PREMIER . CATSKILL . SPARKLE . FAIRFAX 







250 plants 















products, purehase price will be refunded promptly. You need NOT return the 





ROHM € HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


WE GUARANTEE YOU'LL PICK THESE 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRI 


shipped from , 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Stern’s guarantees these 
plants unconditionally for one full year. If, for amy reason, you are not delighted with these quality 






Peet hi ‘ AK 
ie Spy 
byagen say NS ab ' 
Thousands of feeders 
on thick fibrous roots. 
Stern’s plants pro- 
duce fast, heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING VARIETIES—Guaranteed to grow and bear. Choose from these popular varieties: 


50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50, 250 for $6.00, 1,000 for $18.00 postpaid 
FAMILY STRAWBERRY GARDEN—GROUP No. 30 


An ample supply for the average family—for fresh fruit as well as for canning. 
50 each of Gem, Catskill I 
Premier, Fairfax, Sparkle } ONLY $8.00 








postpaid 


plants. 


Order NOW for Immediate Delivery. Send Cash or order C.O.D. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. M, GENEVA, N. Y. 





NITROGEN FOR OATS 


ITHIN THE past few years, more 

emphasis has been placed on mix- 
ed fertilizer containing nitrogen for 
oats. There are sound reasons for this. 
Varieties of oats we are growing today 
are much stiffer strawed than old var- 
ieties. They are also much more rust 
resistant. Nitrogen is not only much 
less likely to cause lodging, but result- 
ing yield increases are much less likely 
to be limited by rust. 

In the absence of rust and serious 
lodging oats respond well to compara- 
tively heavy applications of nitrogen. 
Another favorable factor is that Clin- 
ton and Mohawk varieties being short- 
er strawed than old varieties are much 
less likely to smother the seeding. 
Heavy use of nitrogen does, though, 
seem to have an adverse effect on seed- 


‘ings made with the oats. 
Not every farmer should use a mixed © 


fertilizer containing nitrogen for oats, 
but many will find it profitable. It’s 
hard to define just where the dividing 
line between the use of a moderate 
amount and little or none should be. 
Probably the amount of manure applied 
last year for corn or some other crop is 
one fairly good guide. If 15 to 20 tons 
of manure was applied, we would ques- 
tion the use of much nitrogen for oats. 
If no manure was applied, a fertilizer 
such as 10-10-10 is likely to be in order. 
If from eight to 12 tons were applied, 
fertilizer such as 6-12-6, 6-18-6, 4-12-8 
and 5-10-10 would be a good choice. 
—George Serviss 
— A.A. — 


TEN POINT TOMATO 
PROGRAM 


“The production of processing toma- 
toes in Delaware is one of our most 
important industries,” writes Robert 
F. Stevens, Extension Horticulturist. 
For many years, yields in the State 
have averaged less than 5 tons. If the 
tomato-growing business is going to be 
profitable, higher yields must be 
grown. Stevens outlines the following 
10-point production program designed 
to produce 10-ton yields: 

(1) Use good soil; (2) fertilize 
properly; (3) use starter solutions; (4) 
space plants close; (5) grade your 
plants; (6) plant early; (7) control 
insects; (8) control diseases; (9) pick 
crop promptly; (10) control weeds. 

On fertilization, Mr. Stevens recom- 
mends an application of 1,200 lbs. per 
acre of a 5-10-10 or 4-8-12 fertilizer. 
This fertilizer should be plowed under 
just before planting time. This, in his 
opinion, will give the greatest benefit 
from the fertilizer and allow the cover 
crop to reach optimum. size. 

The value of manure to increase 
yields is recognized. If poultry manure 
is used, apply up to 10 tons per acre. 
Whichever manure is used, supplement 
with about 600 Ibs. of either of the 
above analyses. ; 

Sidedressing, according to this au- 
thority, may be helpful in increasing 
the size of the fruit and the capacity 
of the plant to continue producing 
blossoms and setting fruit. Three hun- 
dred lbs. per acre of a 10-0-20 fertilizer 
applied after a good crop is set will 
help increase yields further. 


—~ AA 
ASPARAGUS IS NOW 


EASY TO GROW 


Asparagus used to be the hardest 
vegetable to plant and grow; now it 
is the easiest. All that is necessary 
for home garden use is to set roots right 
at the surface just like cabbage or to- 
matoes and see that the ground isn’t 
left bare around it during the winter; 
the ideal way is to mulch it right from 
the start with manure and keep that 
mulch there all the time. This method 
of planting is new, but it has been 


’ 
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_| Spring Crop and Garden Reminders 


‘thoroughly tried and is now beginning 

to be taught for home garden use at 
the agricultural colleges. It is not for 
commercial growers because they use 
the disk harrow over the bed and there- 
fore must set the plants deep. But it 
is proving to be a boon to the home 
garden.—J. A. Hliot. 


SAS ore 


FERTILIZERS FOR 
DRY BEANS 


The three most commonly used ana- 
lyses of fertilizers on beans in New 
York are 5-10-5, 4-12-4, and 3-12-6. 
Very few farmers use over 400 lbs. per 
acre; the average is about 300 lbs. This 
may be sufficient on land heavily ferti- 
lized the previous year, on a good le- 
gume sod, and on land heavily man- 
ured. However, on soil of low fertility, 
deficient in organic matter, and on land 
previously in old sod or small grain, 
tests indicate that more fertilizer is 
justified. 

Field tests have generally shown 
that broadcasting before plowing gives 
better results than broadcasting after 
plowing. It is never safe to apply 
fertilizer through the same spout with 
the seed. Best results are obtained 
by placing it two inches away from the 
seed and about two inches deep. 


— AA. — 
JUNIOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS’ CONTEST 


The National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association has again announced 
its 1950 program, an important part of 
which is the annual Production Mark- 
eting Contest for members. This con- 
test has been conducted for 10 years 
and there will be more than 200 awards 
with a $500 scholarship going to the 
national champion. 

Contestants plant a vegetable garden, 
keep careful records on it, and in the 
meantime make a careful study of 
marketing procedures. Any young 
reader who has an interest in this con- 
test can get further details from Pro- 
fessor Grant Snyder, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


AAS 


CONTROL WEEDS WITH 
CHEMICALS 


(Continued from Page 12) 
it is less than 6 feet tall and, when it 
is more than this height it is advisable 
to cut and spray the stubble to avoid 
resprouting. 

Many of the commercial mixtures of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T used for brush con- 
trol are made to emulsify in water as a 
water spray and to mix with diesel oil 
or kerosene. 

Poison ivy has shown better kill when 
sprayed in mid-summer to early fall, 
than when sprayed in early spring. Cut 
_stumps can also be treated with the 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T mixtures in diesel oil 
and can be applied by a knapsack 
sprayer equipped with a fan nozzle of 
medium orifice. Cut stumps can be 
sprayed at any time of the year. Ma- 
terial should be sprayed thoroughly on 
the tops and sides of stump and you 
can re-treat the few stumps that may 
re-sprout the following spring after 
they come into full leaf, Re-sprouting 
of stumps is reduced as much as 80% 
with one application. 


Equipment 

Chemical weed control equipment for 
spraying 2,4-D is now readily available. 
There are many different types and 
models, ranging all the way from large, 
trailer-mounted units complete with 
tank, pump and motor for large oper- 
ations down to the more economical 
tractor-mounted equiysnent available 
now at very moderate prices. It is no 
longer necessary to have large acreages 
to warrant the investment necessary 
for 2,4-D application equipment. 





| 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over 25 Years 


PROTECTS YOUR SEED CORN 


Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
arks,and allother corn- 
pulling birds and animal 
» pests, such as Moles, Go- 
=| phers, Woodchucks, 
] Squirrels, etc. 


} t) h 
foEH bushelasced: SAAD, 
1.00 


{1 pint) enough 
60 


from Crows, 
4 


VES || for 2 bushels seed 
} (% pint) enough 
— for 1 bushel seed 





Manufactured only by 
Cepar HILL Formutae Co. 
Box 1129M.+ New Britain, Conn. 


Let's get him out 
of this quick! 












| fn 
STAVE-TIGHT i 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM DEFIANT 
UNADILLA SILOS 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos 
are knitted into one storm 


defiant unit by hundreds of 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. 























Only Unadilla gives you the f 
safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” i 
door front system. Doors are— “i | 
juice-tight, air-tight —and save HALT} 
work, too, because they always  @{\I {I 


y} 
i} 


Rx} 


open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 


on new, 3-Year Time Payment 
Plan. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


BOX B-7, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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UNADILLA SILO 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomato $2.00, 1000, Varieties: Rutgers, Margloin 
Pritchard, California Wonder Pepper $4.00, 1000, or 65 
100. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. Cabbage, §1.5 
1000, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield 
White Bérmuda Onion Plants $1.50, 1000. Porto Ric 
Sweet Potato Plants $3.00, 1000. 


QUITMAN PLANT COMPANY 
QUITMAN GEORGIA 


BERRY PLANTS! 


Latham ted raspberry. Cumberland blacks, $3-50; 
29-100, Strawberries: Giant Robinson, Premier 
82.25-100; $4-200. Hardy, vigorous stock. Fresh dug 
State certified. Directions included. Free catalog. 
STEGENGA’S BERRY ACRES, Route 3-S, lonia, Mich. 



















Select 


ONION PLANTS—W ric Sweet 
Pallays ip White Bermudas, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
500 'y etunded, Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
» $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00. prepaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ng Se PE PR I Nn ON tego ae 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Spring and everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free. 
W. E. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 


Yellow or 
Spanish, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


Fresh Dug. Free Circular. 
EUREKA Plent Farm, r cs 


Bernhards Bay, N. Y. 


TIME WELL SPENT 

Time taken io read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
on the market, what to buy at what 
price and where to go to get what 
you want, When you answer an “ad,” 
be sure to mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST 


PEN STABLE 
EXPERIENCE REPORTS 


(Continued from Page 10) 
We have found it advantageous to put 
some of our larger cows in the pen 
stable to give them more comfort. We 
would like to emphasize the fact that 
we have less digestive and respiratory 
upsets with our pen stabled cows.” 


And here are some more ideas from 
the Knapps: “In summer our cows pre- 
fer to spend much time in the barn 
away from the heat; and in the winter 
they spend much time sunning them- 
selves in the barnyard. We feel that a 
well drained and paved barnyard are 
musts for a pen stable unit. 


“Tf we were to replace any of our 
units, we would work out a pen stable 
plan for them. Any good dairyman 
would be satisfied with units up to 30 
cows. With between 30 and 40 cows I 
don’t believe there would be much diff- 
erence in results comparing pen stables 
and conventional barns. With more 
than 40 cows one might begin to have 
to crowd his cows and find more timid 
animals which would not produce too 
well. We feel that we can keep a closer 
check on heat periods in our pen 
stable.” 


Other Opinions 


The men reporting here have had 
good results with loafing pens but we 
know of some who have given them up 
after a trial. Mature herds, used, to 
stalls and stanchions, sometimes have 
difficulty making the adjustment when 
turned loose in a pen. Pen stabling has 
been proven good enough in our opinion 
that it is well worth a trial if you are 
going to remodel a barn or are setting 
up a new unit. 


A man with a light, clean, well venti- 
lated barn equipped with proper size, 
well-bedded stalls, still has a good in- 
vestment. Results with a herd still de- 
pend more on the man than on the type 
of housing. 


— A. As — 


PASTURES 


Pasture soils of the Northeast are 
quite generally in need of lime and 
fertilizer, according to pasture special- 
ists of the Regional Pasture Labora- 
tory, State College, Pennsylvania. They 
point out that surface applications of 
ime and phosphate move into the soil 
very slowly, thus with little loss from 
eaching. Enough phosphate to last two 
oy three years can readily be made in 
me initial application. Although phos- 
yhate is more generally deficient than 
2otash, the use of potash is important 
sn soils where the supply is low. 


Legumes are particularly sensitive 
to a deficiency of potash. However, 
with heavy potash fertilization, both 
grasses and legumes may use more 
than required for maximum produc- 
tion. It is believed, therefore, that pot- 
ash where required should be applied 
more frequently than phosphorus. 








Pinckney Farm’s Pincus, a Saanen goat 
that in her second lactation period pro- 
duced 1780 pounds of milk. She is bred 
and owned by Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Horton 
of Carmel, N. Y. 


In commenting on goats Mrs. Horton 
says that 7 does can be kept at the same 
cost as one cow, and that 3 good Saanen 
goats will keep an average family in milk 
the year round. 
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“Best Milk Replacement 


for Calves i have 
Ever Fed........ 






Wauseon, Ohio 





“After using other calf feeds, I quit and was using whole milk. Then I tried 
Peebles’ KAF-KIT. The calves became as nice and skick as when on cows. 
Calves now being fed KAF-KIT are costing me less than half as much as 
those I formerly raised on whole milk. They are boned up just as big and 


have a better structure, with not as much fat. 


stuff I ever fed!’ 


? 


Peebles’ KAF-KIT is the best 


, 


Raise “Milk-fed” Calves without Milk. You, too, can save up to 250- 
500 Ibs. of milk per calf by raising your calves on KAF-KIT. You can re- 
place milk safely with KAF-KIT, because it’s made of milk — 98% milk 
serum solids, including milk minerals, milk sugar and milk protein — the 
most valuable protein known for raising calves, And it’s fortified with guar- 
anteed available amounts of Vitamins A, D and Riboflavin. Try KAF-KIT, 
You, too, can raise better calves at less cost than ever before! 


Peebles’ 


KAF-KIT. 


(Pronounced CALF-KIT) 


MILK S$ 


98% 





plus guaranteed availa- 
ble amounts of Vitamins 
A, D, and Riboflavin. 





ERUM SOLIDS 


on complete calves 3) Fee agi 1808 I Sy owt 
SPE pertain EN See eta pce 





sae ot pve you! (uth 
Me PRES Cheeta ' 


One |b. of KAF-KIT replaces , 
8 Ibs. of whole milk, 









+ dealer 








WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


World's largest producer of whey products 


Appleton, Wis. 





KLEEN-EZEY means 


SAFETY 


plus 


ECONOMY! 


SAFETY— 


For safeguarding the quality of 


your milk. 
For equipment— 


No injury to metal, plastic or 


rubber. 


For your hands— 


Used atcordin 


KLEEN-EZEY will 


skin. - 


ECONOMY— 


A little goes a 
Cut your costs. 


g to directions, 
not injure the 


long, l-o-n-g way. 


One solution does all three: 


Cleans 
Sanitizes 
Deodorizes 


Use KLEEN-EZEY—_ 
it will pay in higher quality milk. 


“1 got hold of a quart of your 


KLEEN-EZEY Formu 
it’s grand! Please 
Farmer 


la N-8—and 
send me 
, Bettendorf, 


gee, 
Me 


. 
la.* 


* FROM A LETTER IN OUR FILES. 





KLEEN 


-EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES, 


IN 
137 W. EAGLE ST. 


Cc. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





San Francisco, Calif. 





40’ x 100’ Timberib 40 used for implement 
storage on Oregon farm, Totdl erection 
time after foundation 
was 180 man-hours, 





... the completely 
packaged building for 
economical farm use... 


You get more usable space at less cost per 
foot of floor and storage space with Tim- 
berib 40 than with other types of construc- 
tion. Here’s why — 

Low cost to buy, low cost to’erect, low cost 

to maintain. 

No posts, supports or braces — only fully 

usable space. 

Weather proof, rust proof. 

Requires no painting. 

Four times as strong as nailed rafters, will 

last a lifetime. 

Timberib 40 package includes metal cover, 
sheathing, framing, metal windows, doors, 
louvres, hardware and nails. 

If you are contemplating a cattle barn, 
granary, loafing shed, milking parlor, im- 
plement shed or utility building, ask us for 
complete information on the Timberib 40. 
No obligation. 


SaaS PEA ST RTO 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-P,y Portland 8, Ore. 
— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se Ge ee oe 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. O, Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 


Please send information on Timberib Barns (J 
Sheds 0) Poultry Houses 0 


Name 
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aR 
DISEASE 


ee 
CHT Hat 


PU AT 
FOWL CHOLERA 





Use 


SULMET. 
oo SULFAMETHAZINE 


Poultry Drinking Water SOLUTION 12.5% 
Lilerle 


@ This time-tested product saves poultrymen millions of dollars 


annually by effectively controlling outbreaks of coccidiosis, acute - 


fowl] cholera, pullorum disease in baby chicks, and coryza. 


Sick birds will drink water containing SULMET SOLUTION 12.5% 
even though off feed... proper dosing of each bird is assured by 
uniform distribution of the drug in water... work of mixing SULMET 
in feed or of dosing individual birds is avoided. 


Gives protection against losses by death and stunting in outbreaks 
of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis ... infected birds become immune. 

Reduces death losses in outbreaks of pullorum disease in baby 
chicks; of acute fowl cholera in chickens, turkeys and ducks; of 
coccidiosis in turkeys; in outbreaks of coryza (cold) in chickens. 
Rapid, highly effective control is obtained. 


Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results 
in the use of this product. Prompt treatment after accurate diagnosis 


is a key to best results. It is advisable to obtain a laboratory . 


diagnosis, especially in intestinal coccidiosis, coryza, pullorum 
disease and fowl cholera. Do not hatch eggs laid by hens during 
medication with sulfas, or for five days thereafter. 

We will gladly send upon request a new edition of “Control of 


Poultry Diseases.” *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Poultry Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


* 
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Raising Pullets tor Next 
Falls Layers | 
Gy F. £. Cortine 





HETHER you buy or raise 
W pullets, the cost of them will 
have an important effect on 


the amount of money you 
make. Certainly there is one advantage 
in buying pullets. You know exactly 
how much they cost, while the man 
who knows exactly: what it costs to 
raise pullets is the exception. But there 
are certain disadvantages in buying, an 
important one being that it is difficult 
to know the exact quality of the pullets 
offered you for sale. 


A good many poultrymen who buy 
pullets make it a*firm rule never to 
buy pullets “sight unseen.” Naturally, 
the more you know about the man who 
raises them, the kind of parent stock 
and the conditions under which they 
are raised, the more certain you will be 
that you are getting your money’s 
worth. 

If you do plan to buy, don’t wait too 
long before you make a deal or you 
may not be able to find the pullets you 
want when you want them. Most poul- 
trymen will continue to raise their own 
pullets. The cost of these pullets is not 
the only point on which the poultry- 
man focuses his attention, but for- 
tunately, to some extent at least, the 
things which increase costs also may 
decrease quality. The outstanding ex- 
ample, of course, is disease losses. 


The Chicks to Buy 


For most men the raising of pullets 
starts with the buying of baby chicks. 
It is always dangerous to set down 
hard and fast rules but we are going 
to take the risks and say “Do not try 
to cut production costs by saving a few 
cents on the cost of each chick.” On 
the contrary, locate the hatcheryman 
who, in your opinion, has the best 
chicks in terms of vigor, health and in- 
herited egg production and pay what 
the man asks. 

Let’s assume for the moment that 
you will raise these chicks success- 
fully up to the time they are ready to 
go on range and discuss some of the 
questions you will meet at that time. 


Pullet Pastures 


If you provide growing pullets with 
real pasture (by that we mean ground 
that is heavily fertilized and which is 
growing a mixture of grass and clover 
—-or perhaps a pure stand of ladino—- 
which will approach your idea of a 
lawn) you can thereby save money in 
two ways. First, the pullets will eat an 
amazing amount of this grass and, 
therefore, eat less mash; second, he- 
cause of the abundance of vitamins in 
the grass you can feed them a mash 
which will cost you less money. 


In addition to fertilizing the poultry 
pasture heavily you will need to clip 
it two or three times in order to keep 
the growth around two inches in height. 
You will also want to watch to see that 


your growing pullets are spreading . 


over the entire area provided rather 
than sticking close to their range 
shelters. Otherwise the ground around 
the shelters will be bare and the grass 
at a distance too old and woody to be 
palatable to pullets. 

There are several things you can do; 
you can move the shelters from time to 
time; you can clip the grass to keep it 
young, and you can spread your feed- 
ers and waterers over the entire area. 


Providing Shade 


You will need at least an acre of 
good poultry pasture for each 500 
pullets. You will also need shade. These 
days, the most common way to provide 
shade is by open-sided range shelters. 
An orchard is definitely not a good 


place for raising pullets because pullets 
pick up garden slugs which are an in- 
termediary host for worms. Some poul- 
trymen like an area of growing corn or 
sunflowers into which the pullets can 
range. 

Another way to lower the cost of 
production is to cut down on death 
losses. As already suggested, the first 
step to take is to buy vigorous chicks. 
Throughout the summer, both in the 
brooder house and on the range, your 
pullets will need room. Crowding slows 
down growth; results in slow feather- 
ing, and often brings on cannibalism. 
Furthermore, crowding (particularly in 
the brooder house) may result in 
smothering, or chicks may get over- 
heated which often brings digestive dis- 
turbances. 


Protection 


You will find it essential that pullets 
be shut in at night. I mentioned open- 
sided range shelters. These are open to 
the breeze but through use of wire are 
closed at night to keep out foxes, owls, 
etc. 

Many poultrymen are using electric 
fences around the range to keep out 
foxes. This works if the grass is kept 
away from the fence, generally by the 
use of old crank case oil. 


There are many diseases which can 
bring heavy losses to your flock. In 
areas where chickenpox is common, 
most poultrymen vaccinate between the 
ages of 8 and 12 weeks. This is a dis- 
ease which may not cause heavy death 
losses, but it does certainly cause a 
reduction in eggs. Any detailed discus- 
sion of poultry diseases would take too 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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ENGINEER POULTRYMAN 











Photo: E. Gilman 

Up on Cotton Mountain near Wolfe- 
boro, which calls itself the nation’s old- 
est summer resort, is the highest poul- 
try farm in New Hampshire. At least 
no other has come along to challenge 
its 1,100 feet elevation. The farm is 
owned and run by Robert F. Thurrell, 
shown here with one of his ranging 
pullets. He had a college degree in 
electrical engineering back in 1922 
when he started raising New Hamp- 
shires. 

Last fall Mr. Thurrell finished a new 
15,000-bird henhouse which raised his 
total flock to 25,000. Hach of the new 
thre@-decker building’s six pens is 48 
by 138-feet and holds 2,500 birds served 
by automatic feeders. By several econ- 
omies, such as using lumber cut from 
his own mountainside, Mr. Thurrell 
kept construction cost down to less 
than $2 a bird. 
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Green Grass To Red Meat 


(Continued from Page 1) 


farmers do follow some crop rotation 
and there is plenty of livestock which 
eat alfalfa and wastes such as beet 
tops, lettuce trimmings, and beet pulp 
from a sugar factory. 

The Imperial Valley is below sea 
jevel and it was slightly startling to see 
on the concrete tower of the beet fac- 
tory a mark which I would judge was 
60 feet up, labeled ‘“‘sea level.” The 
water for irrigation comes from the 
Colorado River. 

Drainage water in the Imperial Val- 
ley never gets to the Pacific Ocean. It 
evaporates. If you will look carefully at 
a good map of the western states you 
will find numerous rivers which come 
to an abrupt end. The water just dis- 
appears into the desert and never re- 
appears. In one area we were told that 
an open tank of water would evapor- 
ate at the rate of 90 inches a year. 


Sheep Eat Snow 


At Wendover in western Utah we 
visited sheep grazing on government 
range in early March. There I learned 
that sheep on winter pasture usually 
get no water but depend on snow for 
moisture. Beef cattle cannot do this. 


However, this year the snowfall has 


irrigated area around Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, where grass is more plentiful, 
Howard Vaughn, President of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, told 
us that coyotes were a real problem, 
and, on the 300,000 acre Fernandez 
Ranch about 100 miles west of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, we found that an 
experienced trapper, hired full time to 
exterminate coyotes and bobcats, had 
caught about 200 since last fall. We 
saw a bobcat caught in a trap. He was 
an exceedingly vicious looking indi- 
vidual. 


The chief means of killing coyotes is 
ingenious. An iron peg, hollow at the 
top and containing a trigger and firing 
pin, is driven in the ground. A cyanide 
cartridge is inserted and on top of this 
is a scented rag. The curious coyote 
pulls at the rag; the cartridge is dis- 
charged, and he gets a dose of cyan- 
ide in the mouth, takes off across the 
plains for about 60 yards and then 
topples over dead. 


The trapper told us how he trained 
dogs to avoid these deadly contrap- 
tions. Instead of cyanide he uses red 
pepper. “When a pup gets one of those 
in the mouth,” said the trapper, “he 
starts off across the range with his 
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FARMERS STEP UP PROFITS 
WITH “ON THE FARM” STORAGE 


Sturdy, strong, fire-safe Quonsets © 
enable farmers to take advantage of 
Government Price Support Program 
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foothills of the mountains where there 
was a little snow and Jack said that day 
they must depend on the snow and 
would have no water given them. All 
through the West, ranchers are wor- 
rying about the light snowfall this past 
winter. 

With the exception of permanent 
winter pastures and winter grains, 
particularly barley, everything that 
grows in California is irrigated. Un- 
fortunately, there just is not sufficient 


water to go around, therefore, many’ 


areas in all the western states never 
can be irrigated. As you might readily 
imagine, disputes over water are com- 
mon. In these days they are not settled 
with a “six-shooter.’”’ Now the disputes 
are between areas and they are argued 
before government officials or the 
courts. 


We asked whether there is a general 
appreciation of the seriousness of the 
water situation by urban residents, and 
were given a flat “No” for an answer. 
“In fact,’’ said one of our new friends, 
“most city people feel that anyone who 
mentions the possibility of a water 
Shortage is uttering words close to 
treason.” 


Pests and Parasites 


Western ranchers have their pests 
just as we do in the East. Utah sheep 
owners kill rabbits with poisoned alf- 
alfa. We were told that five rabbits 
would eat as much as one sheep, and 
feed was too scarce to waste. In the 


“Look—neighbors!”’ 





At the ranch of J. Sheldon Potter 
near Merced, California, we saw beef 
steers, both Hereford and Angus, being 
put through a chute, where their backs 
were sprayed with a solution contain- 
ing rotenone to kill ox-warble) grubs 
and each animal was given a capsule 
containing phenothiazine for internal 
worms. While the steers are brought 
into the corral by cowboys on horses, 
they seldom use lariats. 


One of the worst parasites in the 
West is the screw worm. There is no 
way to prevent these flies from laying 
eggs on any wound which an animal 
may have, and as some of our western 
friends told us, once they get started 
they practically eat an animal alive. 


Price Support Objections 


We asked farmers in Illinois, Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Missouri for 
their views on price supports. C. B. 


Watson, DeKalb County, Dlinois, has a - 


640 acre farm, raises a lot of corn and 
buys beef cattle in North Dakota for 
fattening. He told us that much of the 
corn he grew last year is sealed at the 
government support price of $1.39 a 
bushel, and that he had purchased 
much of the corn he fed at $1.00 a 
bushel. He is definitely opposed to 
price supports, feeling that you can’t 
get something for nothing and that 
they will be ruinous in the long run. 
But when I asked him if the majority 
of his neighbors were of the same opin- 
ion, he shook his head ruefully and 
said he feared that the number would 
fall short of a majority. Bob Farr who 
grows potatoes and sugar beets and 
raises livestock at Greeley, Colorado, 
agreed with Watson as to the dangers 
of price supports and also felt that 
most of his neighbors would agree. 
With few exceptions, the ranchers 
with whom we talked were unanimous 
in their dislike of price supports. In 


_making this comment, it is important 


to remember that, by and large, we 
were talking with livestock growers 
rather than with men whose income 
comes from growing crops. It is en- 
couraging, however, to tell you that 
many of the men reported that farmer 
sentiment against crop supports at high 
levels is growing. 

The last day of the trip was spent 
on three family-size farms near Loui- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Willson & Eaton Co. 
Mechanic Street 

Amenia, New York 

Shelp & Warner 

24 River Street 

Amsterdam, New York 
Casazza Steel Bldgs., Ine. 

2 Park Avenue 

Albany, New York 

Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp. 
73 Franklin 

Batavia, New York 

August Feine & Sons 

140 Terrace 

Buffalo, New York 

Camden Shipbldg. & Marine Ry. Co. 
31 Main Street y 
Camden, Maine 

New England Trawler Equip. Co. 
Eastern Avenue 

Chelsea, Mass. 


Profile Bldg. Co. 
261 South Main St. 
Concord, N. H. 


Workman Eng. Co. 
34 Park Street 
Essex Jct., Vermont 


71 Water Street 
Fredonia, New York 


Hartford Cement Co. 
45 Granby Street 
Hartford, Conn. 


Island Dock, Inc. 
Kingston, New York 


Waldvogel Brothers 
17 East 42nd St. 
New York, New York 


Newburgh, New York 


Guest Brothers 
Muller Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Morse Constr. Co. 
Kirkland Avenue 
Clinton, New York 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division «+ 


Mca | 


Salhoff Steel Bldg. Corp. 


‘Eureka Shipbuilding Corp. 


Ee 


ee Vour Dealer OY! 


G. M. Owens and Sons 
Bronson Street 
Painted Post, New York 


Dock & Coal Company 
29 Clinton 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Rochester Steel Prods. Ce. 
1945 East Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp. 
4615 South Salina St. 
Syracuse, New York 
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‘STRAN)) STESRL 
_FRAMING _ 
Stran-Steel and Quonset 

Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 
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WED. and THURS. 


, BIG SALE PAVILION 


25 miles south of Utica. 


consign some of their best. 


enough examined for pregnancy. 


YOUR MONEY 


MAY 3 and 4 
Earlville, Madison Co., WN. Y. 


on Route 12-B; 40 miles south of Syracuse; 
50 miles north of Binghamton; 





Selling at public auction, and your price. 
100 leading Holstein breeders of New York, New England and neighboring counties 


All TB Accredited—blood tested—nearly all calfhood vaccinated; those bred long 


125 Heifers—due in early falli—large and by leading production sires. 

100 Open yearlings and senior heifer calves. 

125 Fresh and Close Springers, majority first and second calf heifers. 

45 Bulls—all of service age, and everyone is from a dam with large proven 
production record, up to over 800-Ibs. of fat. 


The 27th ANNUAL SPRINGTIME EARLVILLE SALE, and the 253rd in this, 
AMERICA’S OLDEST ESTABLISHED AUCTION of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 





You always get more for your money at Earlville—and this big sale gives you many 
to select from. It’s the largest sale in the east this spring. Many will sell at just 
about grade cow and heifer prices. Ask those who have bought at Earlville. 


BE SURE YOU ATTEND—COME. BOTH DAYS, MAY 3 and 4 


Trucks available. Sell your grades and replace with Registered Holsteins, in this big 
sale, where every animal is sold to be as represented. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE BREEDER—SAVE MONEY GET MORE—come to this 
sale. Sale starts each morning at 10 A.M.—hot dinner at noon. 


For more details, write the Sales Manager and Auctioneer. 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, who founded this sale 27 years ago. 
BOX E, MEXICO, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL AYRSHIRE OFFERING 


will feature these 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
GRAND NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALES 


AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIRGROUNDS, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
on SATURDAY, MAY 6th 


10:30 a.m.—The Third National Buti Sale, which includes ten great young buils 
with proven ancestry, all by Approved Sires. 

11:00 a.m.—The Second National Heifer Calf Sale, featuring fourteen of the 
most richly bred calves of the breed. 

1:00 p.m.—The Eighth National Female Sale, of bred heifers and cows, spark- 
ling in type and all meeting high production record requirements. 


DON’T MISS THE GREATEST OF ALL SALES OF HIGH-SCORING, DEEP-MILKING 


AYRSHIRES OF PROVEN BLOOD LINES. 


FOR CATALOG WRITE 


T. P. WHITTAKER, AYRSHIRE SALES SERVICE, BRANDON, VT. 













the Fall Feeder Sale at Palmyra). 
ROBERT WATSON—Clyde, N. 





~NEW YORK STATE BEEF 
CATTLE GROUP HEIFER SALE 


SAT., APRIL 22nd, 1:00 P.M. FAIRGROUNDS, PALMYRA, N. Y. 
ANGUS-HEREFORD 


| All cattle approved by a selection committee. They come from 17 (seventeen) counties. 
Sold in groups of one (1) to four (4). Can be inspected from 10 o’clock sale day. 


90 YEARLINGS, TWO YEAR OLDS AND YOUNG HERD BULLS 90 


Mostly open — Some of older ones bred. T.B. tree — Vaccinated for Bang’s Disease. 
Inoculated against shipping fever. Sale sponsored by N. Y. State Beef Cattle Feeders 
& Breeders Improvement Project (The same group of beef producers who operate 


Y.—Sales Manager; 1 
—Auctioneer; IRVING MONROE—Palmyra, N. Y.—Clerk & Cashier. 
Write to New York State County Agents or Sales Manager for free catalog. 


















HARRIS WILCOX— Bergen, N. Y. 
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JOIN THE 
OPPORTUNITY 


«NVEST (N US. SAVINGS BONDS 





5th INVITATIONAL 


WESTERN NEW YORK SALE 


50 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Thursday, April 27 Fair Grounds, 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 


Personally selected by Adrian Personius of the New 
York Holstein Association featuring fresh cows, close 
springers, some bred and open heifers, 5 service age 


bulls. All selected from the best Western New York 
herds with records up to 589 Ib. fat at 4 years. Healthy 
on all tests. The KIND YOU LIKE IN EVERY RE- 
SPECT.—-VERNON F. LONG, Chairman, Sales Com- 
mittee, Akron, N. Y. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


HAVE just returned from Farm 
and Home Week at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. I feel 
better; I did not find my friends 

overly pessimistic or the experts overly 

alarmed about our national or interna- 
tional situation. Here are some of the 
things I heard: 


The loose dollar has disappeared; but 





320 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE. js: ‘sus tomes 


ever before and is held more tightly. 
Farmers have already taken about a 
20% break in prices ard it is not likely 
that they will take another 25% break. 
EXxpenses of farmers are also not likely 
to get much lower and neither will 
farmers be able to cut their own costs 
much without lower production or at 
the expense of the future, the future of 
their equipment, animals and land. 
Food surpluses have been over em- 
phasized. If the people had eaten as 
much meat in 1949 as they did in 1947 


it would have taken all the grain sur-- 


plus we now have to have fed those 
animals. If we had eaten 1 dozen more 
eggs per person in 1949, there would be 
no egg surplus now: With the exception 
of grain, most of the food surplus 
which we now have will, or already 
has, spoiled and will never get back 
into food channels. 


Labor Costs 


Labor costs are not likely to break 
much. In fact, labor efficiency has in- 
creased almost exactly at the same 
rate as their pay. For example, where 
labor is producing about twice as much 
per man through machines, efficiency, 
etc., his pay has also about doubled. 
This would have happened regardless 
of unions, or labor leaders who are 
thumping their chests and saying, ‘See 
what we did!” 


Unemployment is also producing 
greater efficiency and effort with 
greater production from the men that 
are working. They want to hold their 
jobs and they prize them. Unemploy- 
ment, I am told, is not excessive with 
four or five million men out of work. 
That sounds pretty tough to me, but 
I expect that it is right, especially 
when they say there are about two 
million who won’t or can’t work. 


Government subsidies with controls 
are with us to stay. The amount of 
subsidies varies with the attitudes of 
the people from year to year or from 
election to election, the controls vary 
with the activities of farm groups, and 
farmers themselves are trying to keep 
bureaucracy off their necks. There was 
a warning that, after all, we do elect 
our lawmakers and they are very sus- 
ceptible to propaganda that might be 
harmful or beneficial to farmers. There- 
fore, farmers must be ever alert so 
sthat their position cannot be misin- 
terpreted. This is especially true now 
because it was brought out that today 
about 10% of the people (farmers pro- 
ducing for sale) are producing about 
90% of all our food. 


More Figuring 

The young farmer was told that his 
father and grandfather had to figure 
out as best they could whether to pro- 
duce more or less milk, more or less 
potatoes or cabbage; hire more or less 
labor, etc., in any given year, depend- 
ing upon how they evaluated national 
conditions and many other considera- 
tions. Now, not only all of the same 
situations and conditions have to be 
figured out but also what the govern- 
ment may or may not do. This can 
prove to be and is already the greatest 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Get Top | 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 








IODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to conyert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 










Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 

Scranton, Pa. 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT. 


= =100—™ 









NEW YORK HEREFORD 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL SHOW AND SALE 


Cornell University Livestock Pavilion 


MAY 6, 1950 ITHACA, N. Y. 


41 Heifers—7 Bulls 
—Both Polled and Horned 
From the following breeders: 
Bestard, John, Sodus, N. Y. 
Birdwood Farm, Charlotteville, Va. 
Bridger, Harry, North Rose, N. Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crissinger Stock Farm, Rebuck, Pa. 
DeGarmo, G. J. & Son, Freehold, N. J. 
Gage Stock Farm, Delanson, N. Y 















Hagan, S. W., Mannsville, N. Y._ 
Orbaker, Gerald, Williamson, N. Y. 
Powisset Farm, Dover, Mass. 






Rob-Lyn Farm, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Redman, John, Box 84, Brighton Sta., 
Rochester, New York. 
Smith, Harold H., North Rose, N. Y. 
Tilton, Webster, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Townsend, C. E., Ludlowville, N. Y. 
For catalog write 
ROBT. J. GENERAUX, Sale manager 


R. 1, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


Dan Hudson’s Heifer Sale, Fulton, N. Y. R.D. 1. 
Monday, May 8 at 12:30 P.M. 11 Bred Heifers, 
due from sale date on, 26 Yearlings, 15 Heifer Calves. 
A richly bred lot from dams that will suit you in one 
of New York’s best farmer-breeder herds. All calfhood 
vaccinated. 10% DISCOUNT TO 4-H and FFA BUYERS. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vi. 


Deri ee stil 


Vista Grande Farm, Cropseyville, N. Y., Thurs. 
April 27th. A high record, high testing herd of 59 
Cows, 9 First Calf Heifers, 16 Bred Heifers, | Approved 
sire and 3 other sensational bulls. Herd TB and Bangs 















Acer’d. TB and Blood Tested within 30 days. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
AYRSHIRE SALES SERVICE 
Brandon, Vt. 


Box 152 —- —- — 





CORTLAND COUNTY HEIFER SALE 


90 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
All calfhood vaccinated, some eligible for Penna. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29 


Walter Burtis selling at his farm 5 miles northeast of 
CORTLAND, N. Y., on Truxton Road, ‘ 

An outstanding group—well-known blood lines, straight, 
large, nice individual heifers. Many due in early fall. 
Heifers sired by or bred to the famous $20,000 Glen- 
atton Rag Apple Historian and his son, Hays Rag 


Apple Climax whose dain is world’s champion, Carna- 


tion blood — Montvic Chieftain 7th breeding. Many 
crosses to Montvie Lochinvar. Sale at 10:00 A.M., held 
under cover, lunch served. W. W. BURTIS, Owner, 


Cortland, N. Y. : 
ales Manager & Auctioneer 


. 7 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. ¥- 








CRAINE-NATCO TILE 


Your Best Investment 


If you value permanent, trouble- 
free service, you'll find a Craine- 
Natco tile block silo the best buy 
you ever made. 


| Each tile unit contains the maxi- 
mum number of air cells, for better 

| insulation. They’re unharmed by 
silage acids . . . glazed for a striking 

| beauty that lasts! You’ll get more 


for your silo dollar, in a Natco. 
CRAINE’S THE NAME 


Write us your feeding 
problem. ..We’ll send, 
oy without obligation, details 


on the Natco—and other 


silos in the famous Craine 
line. Easy terms available. 








Craine, Inc., 420 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 


NATCO WOODSTAVE TRIPLEWALL 












CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’ Ss 92 Washington St 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOOTHING 











For Sore Teats 


Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
Postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. e MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable GZ7> Product 


RAISING PULLETS FOR 
NEXT FALWL’S LAYERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 
much space for this discussion so we 
will just say that the successful poul- 
tryman has a definite disease preven- 
tion program which he follows to the 
letter. 

If it shou!d so happen that you hatch 
your own chicks you will plan to set 
five eggs for each pullet that you will 
need. If you buy straight-run chicks 
you will buy about three for each pul- 
let you will want next fall. You can, 
of course, buy sexed pullets and your 
decision on sexed versus straight-run 
chicks will depend on the situation on 
your farm. 


The Final Result 


Always, certain pullets develop more 
rapidly than others. If you are keeping 
Leghorns you can expect your first 
eggs around the age of five months or a 
little less. If you are raising heavies it 
may be close to six months. In the past, 
there has been a lot of discussion on 
two points. First, whether or not the 
slow-maturing pullets are worth keep- 
ing; second, whether or not a poultry- 
man should hold back his pullets in an 
attempt to prevent laying before they 
are fully developed. Most poultrymen 
agree that the early-maturing pullets 
should be separated from the rest in 
the fall and put into the laying house, 
but that the slower maturing pullets 
will then develop and most of them will 
make profitable producers. 


On the second point, the general idea 
at present is that there is no object in 
attempting to slow down the develop- 
ment of the pullet. In general, heredity 
will determine the age at which she 
will lay and the point to stress is to 
give her the feed and growing condi- 
tions which will develop her into a full- 
sized pullet at laying age. 

To a poultryman who, for some 

years, has gone through the annual 
strain. of raising a profitable flock of 
pullets, it is little wonder that the 
amateur who “barges” into poultry 
raising without experience generally 
ends in disaster. Poultry-keeping is a 
strenuous, demanding occupation; but 
the real poultryman would be satisfied 
with no other business. 
Editors Note: What short cuts or 
money savers have you developed in 
raising pullets? For the best 600-word 
letter on the subject we will pay $5.00. 
For all others published we will send a 
check for $2.00. 


— Aches 


FEEDING SPACE FOR 


CHICKS 

ITH all that is said about provid- 

ing floor space for growing chicks, 
and the disadvantages of crowding, it 
is not always recognized that insuffi- 
cient feeding space likewise is danger- 
ous, and often some harm is done be- 
fore the operator realizes that more 
space should have been provided. The 
needs of the chicks increase very 
rapidly during the first few weeks, and 
additional hopper space as well as more 
house room must be supplied. There 
should be no piling up and wild scram- 
bles at the feeders, or waiting for “sec- 
ond table’ if healthy, vigorous birds 
are to be grown. 

Hor the first few days, new cup flats, 
laid on the floor make very satisfactory 
feeders. Some poultrymen use news- 
papers, turned daily, with good results 
for the first three or four days. Supply 
feed sparingly, in quantity so that it 
will not be scratched off into the floor 
litter. Later, shallow boxes or feeders 
with wire guards or reels are advised 
to prevent chicks getting into or foul- 
ing the feed and to prevent chicks pick- 
ing or scratching feed out of the hop- 
per. After chicks are several weeks old, 
still larger boxes or troughs, four or 
five inches deep, will hold feed sufficient 
to cut down labor in feeding. Wire- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Potent in the 
NTC eat Cied la 
from natural sources; 

also fortified with 
additional APF 

Supplement. 


THE START THAT MAKES 


Cecio 7 thea. 


As the chick starts, so grows the 
future layer. The body, frame and 
internal organs that good layers 
need begin to develop at once..; 
or not at all. 

Yes, the pattern is molded in the 
brief Starting Mash feeding period 
... Sometimes even in the first few 
days. No wonder, then, that Pratts 
*“Double-Duty” Chick Starter is such 
an indispensable feed. 


Built solely for future layers, Pratts 
“Double-Duty” Chick Starter vitally 
nourishes the chick for egg produc- 
tion from the first day. It abounds in 
vitamins, minerals and other crit- 
ical nutrients to feed all the chick 
... not just its frame and body. The 
foundation that makes better-laying 
pullets is unerringly laid. 


So nutritious is Pratts ‘““Double- 
Duty” Chick Starter that it’s more 
than the finest Starter science knows 
how to build ... it’s a corrective feed 
as well. Many chicks have the first | 
symptoms of some nutritional defi- 
ciency the day they’re hatched. Too 
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d Good Profi: 

Gn 00 TORIES 
Everything you want in chicks. . + high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good 
meat quality, and steady production of large 
eggs . . . . all yours in Chapman chicks. 
ue chicks from our own breeders on our two 
‘arms. 

N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 
Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 

for new folder and prices! 
CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N, H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks 
BR.O.P. ‘Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 

PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM . 

W. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA, 
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often, just a good starter is not 
enough to head off this threatening 
trouble. 

Pratts “Double-Duty” Chick 
Starter is purposely made so rich in 
all critical nutrients that the first 
few ounces can and do head off 
many troubles that begin in the egg. 
For Pratts will overcome many cases 
of Curled Toe... Rickets ...Hock 
Disease and other deficiencies that 
begin in the egg. 

So this year feed Pratts ““Double- 
Duty” Chick Starter. Give weak 

‘chicks another chance to gain 
strength and health. And give all 
chicks the start that makes better- 
laying pullets. 

Ask your dealer for Pratts 
“Double-Duty” Chick Starter today. 
When you see your egg checks next 
fall, you'll know it paid! 


FREE! «their Life Is In Your 
Hands,” the new edition of Pratts 
booklet of practical chick-raising 
help. Write Pratt Food Company, 
Dept. BC-22, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


‘‘DOUBLE-DUTY’’ 


CHICK 


STARTER 
DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. teghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 

Our Rock-New Hampshire cresses, according 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
—exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 

Satisfaction assured with every order—Write 
for catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 
Troy, N. Y. 





: 


Route 3, 


FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 
reactors.) Bred for meat and eag production. White 
Leghorns, R. !. Reds, New Hampshires. Rock-Red and 
Red-Rock Crosses. Straight run or sexed. Write today 
for price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 








“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” -and 25 Imperial Mammotn 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 
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PROTECT Your Crops 
IMPROVE Your Farm 


Wherever farming prospers you'll 
find the countryside dotted with 
MARIETTA silos. The new Air- 
Cell stave gives added strength to 
the structure : . . added protection 
against freezing to ensiled crops. 
You can get one erected in time 
... and on time... through the 
MARIETTA Easy Ownership Plan. 
First payment not due until 60 days 
after satisfactory completion of silo. 
Contact your closest MARIETTA 
representative, or write. 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 

® Race Road and 
Pulaski Hwy. 
Baltimore 21, Md. 


@ Box 1575 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ess MAIL COUPON TODAY!+::.: 


Gentlemen: Dept. G 

Please send information on the Mar- 
ietta silo and on your easy financing 
plan. 







Name 
Address 
P.O, 


_———— 
SURESSHAHTASATATRORHSSSSASHKOHASTHRAE PORK SST SBDESeSReBESeSseae 


SHSTaS Ten eeenesecandsggeanees 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. ‘Prompt 

f Shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





For New Hol- 
land Balers. 


Shipment from 


HEAVY DUTY CANVASES 


Feederhouse belts for Case balers. 
illinois Warehouse. Catalog free. 
HUDSON MACHINERY CO. 
LOS ANGELES 27, — CALIFORNIA 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 













we Widespread interest is being 

\ shown by dairymen and 
cattlemen in this new labor 
saving, highly efficient 
method of curing and 
handling 
chopped hay. 
Send TODAY 
for your FREE 
copy of illus- 
trated booklet 
explaining the 
new method 
of increasing milk or beef 
production with greatly 
reduced feed and 
labor costs. 





MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. ] 
835 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Fe 

| 

{ Please send me FREE literature on Self-Feeding ] 
| Haymaker [] Silo [] Cribs [J Bins 
| Name 
| 
| 


Address 


es es 





Green Grass To Red Meat 


(Continued from page 17) 


siana, Missouri. Except that these 
farmers raised beef cattle, hogs and 
sheep, one might have shut his eyes 
and imagined he was on a northeastern 
farm. These three men were very defi- 
nite in their belief that price supports 
should be tapered off and eventually 
abandoned. No one proposed that price 
supports be discontinued, all at once, 
and a considerable majority admitted 
that a fioor price at a low level—per- 
haps 60% of parity—had considerable 
merit. 


Trucks Brought Changes 
Equipment has brought great chang- 
es to Western farming. 
around 78% of the animals coming in- 
to the Chicago stockyards are brought 
there by trucks to lessen the time and 
shrinkage between farm and market. 


Animals can quickly be trucked to 
pasture. In the old days a herder’s 
sheep might die for lack of feed and 
water while 100 miles away there 
might be abundant feed. Now they can 
be loaded on trucks, taken to the feed, 
and when the feed is gone they can be 
moved to another spot. Again, contrary 
to my preconceived idea, there is often 
excellent pasture for short periods on 
the desert. When a rain does come, the 
vegetation shoots up with amazing 
rapidity, but unless it is grazed it dies 
down in a few weeks when the moisture 
is gone. 

More and more the open range is be- 
ing fenced. The entire Fernandez range 
of 300,000 acres with its 3,000 beef 
cows and 10,000 sheep, is fenced with 
4-strand barbed wire. Mr. Lee told me 
that the cost of this fence could be 
written off in 15 years, and it is his 
opinion that complete fencing of all 
ranches is inevitable. 


Along with more fences, greater and 
greater attention is being given to ade- 
quate water supplies. In general, these 
are of two kinds: the ponds in dammed 
streams kept deep and with a small 
surface area to minimize surface evap- 
oration, and driven wells, most of 
which are operated by windmills. 


A Meat Factory 

At Betteravia in California we visit- 
ed a mechanized feed lot. On the av- 
erage 100 beef animals are marketed 
from this feed lot every day. Ordinarily 
steers, some bought and some ‘fed on 
contract, are fattened in the feed lots 
for about 3 months. Strangely enough, 
the usual gain in weight does not give 
a profit but a better price is assured. 
For examples, steers might be bought 
for 26c a pound, fed 90 days, and sold 
for 29c a pound. 


At this feed lot, one of the largest 
in the West, about 60 tons of alfalfa, 
40 tons of barley and equivalent 
amounts of beet pulp and molasses are 
fed each day. Some of these steers will 
gain as much as 244 pounds a day. The 
beet pulp comes from an adjoining su- 
gar factory. As the factory does not 
run the year round, pit silos are pro- 
vided to hold 100,000 tons of wet beet 
pulp silage. A power shovel is used to 
take out the silage. 


Throughout the feed lots there are 
three miles of narrow gauge track and 
small cars hauled by a gasoline-oper- 
ated power unit distribute feed to bunk- 
ers. Each steer gets around 8 pounds 
of barley, 6 pounds of hay, 4 of mo- 
lasses, 1 of cotton seed meal and 1/10 
of a pound of bone meal per day. When 
they are bought from range they weigh 
from 700 to°800 pounds and they may 
weigh up to 1,000 pounds when sold. 
No one calls this a farm or a ranch. 
In effect, it is a meat factory. 


A Family Ranch 


Among the ranches we visited, the 
one nearest to a family farm was own- 


At present ° 


ed by Ted Chamberlain near Los Olivos, 
California. Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
have six children and the four middle 
ones, two boys and two girls, all have 
4-H beef steers. The entire family 
helps and only three men are hired to 
handle 100 beef cows and the resulting 
calves which are kept until they are 
two years old. In addition, steers are 
bought and fattened. Mr. Chamberlain 
has some land which has been leveled 
and which is irrigated from wells. Elec- 
tric pumps work day and night, stor- 
ing water in ponds. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that to level the ground and sup- 
ply the water might cost him as much 
as $500 an acre. 


Many Acres Per Steer 


The amount of land required for an 
animal in the West varies according to 
the rainfall. In California on irrigated 
pasture, the carrying capacity will 
equal or exceed the capacity of the best 
pastures here in the East. But in Utah, 
Mr. Kippen was grazing 2,500 ewes for 
six months on 20 sections of govern- 
ment land totalling 12,800 acres. If you 
had the chance to see the ground they 
were grazing you would wonder how 
they could live even at that. 


In New Mexico we were told that ac- 
cording to a rough rule of thumb you 
could pasture one steer per section of 
640 acres for every inch of rainfall that 
fell during the year. For example, if 
you are lucky enough to have a 16- 
inch rainfall, you could pasture sixteen 
animals on 640 acres, or one steer for 
every 40 acres. We were told that the 
minimum sized ranch for efficient op- 


‘eration was two townships totalling 72 


square miles, and that while many 
ranches were smaller, a ranch should 
have at least 300 cattle to make a good 
living. 

Wherever we went the impression 
was gained that livestock owners con- 
sider their type of farming or ranch- 
ing as sound. Several times we heard 
reference to Ed Babcock’s proposed 
plan for an ever-normal refrigerator. 
In general, livestock men are conserva- 
tive, perhaps because the time required 
for the natural reproduction of ani- 
mals cannot be shortened. As a group 
they distinctly are not “plungers.” They 
are ‘gamblers because they must be. 
They never know when a calf or lamb 
is born what the price will be when 
the animal is ready for market. But 
as J. J. Lane of Roswell, New Mexico, 
told me, “I have seen meat prices drop 
rapidly to a ruinous level, but even at 
my age I would rather go through that 
again than to see the farmers of this 
country depend on government “hand- 
outs.” 


Among the livestock men there is 
unanimous belief that this country 
needs more meat. They point out that 
costs of production have risen _dras- 
tically just as they have for all farm- 
ers. They are anxious and willing to 
raise livestock, but they can’t do it un- 
less their operations show a_ profit. 
Most of them agree with the viewpoint 
of Northeastern farmers that it is far 
better to let animals eat grain than it 
is to take it off the market under a 
government price support program. 


Our trip, which was directed by 
Colonel Ed Wentworth of the Armour 
Livestock Bureau, assisted by Tony Alic 
of the Armour Company, and ‘“Chuck”’ 
Middlestat of the advertising agency 
that handles the Armour ads, was ex- 
ceedingly well organized and conduct- 
ed. The hospitality of our Western 
friends who met us at every stop and 
their unflagging zeal in answering our 
questions exceeded everything that we 
had heard about the West. ™ returned 
with the opinion, which I think was 
shared by my fellow travelers, that the 
housewife is the one who sets the price 
of meat. 


‘A1ierican Agriculturist, April 15, 1959 


Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware of 
infection in the drinking water, Baby 
Chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water, Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes in- 
fected with disease germs and may spread 
disease through your flock before you are 
aware. Use preventive methods — use 
Walko Tablets. For over forty yearg 
thousands of poultry raisers have de- 
pended upon them. You,.too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to 
aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘I have been using Walko Tab- 
lets for 385 years with splendid results, I 
would not think of trying to raise Baby 
Chicks without them. I also use them for 
my grown birds with the same satisfac- 
tion.”’ 


Ns 





You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer, 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend 
upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you are 
not entirely satisfied with results. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Co. 


NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE Unusexed Plis) Ckla 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNS...WW.... $12.00 $25.00 §3.00 
sarred and White Rocks 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA ........... 16.00 20.00 10.00 
ASSOFPCO ten ee sceseee corsa fee OTC Sts .RUn, Only): 
liso STARTED CHICKS, We Ship Postpaid. 

Order now from ady. or write for Catalog. 

3. N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX A, RICHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


"@ S16 ENC. kes 
a Vv Y 
AY Remess 


Special W. Leg. from our own Pens, Str. run $13. 
Plis. $26., Ckis. $3. Eng. Leg. Str. run $il., Pits. 
§22., Ckis. $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N, H. Reds, R. IL 
Reds, R.R X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir. Free. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlistorville, Pa. 


Waterloo, lowa 

















SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S.. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 





GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breed- 
ers. Safe shipment anywhere. | 
Bulletins, magazine on raising 
geese, ducks. 

PEYTON FARM 
Route 2HC, Duluth, 





Minnesota. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 


ordering. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hol¢ 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-H 13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need for bulky, cumbersom 
Trusses, tormenting springs or hats” 
gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
you have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today. 








Auterican Agriculturist, April 15, 1950 





"MAKE GREAT LAYERS 


% PRISROERSS coe SRP 3 
Last year (48-49) our White Leghorns 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All Q 
Tests. 2, High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U.S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 


WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year... 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny testing 


program. SEND FOR 
; FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 

log describes in detail our 

breeding program. Write to- 

day for your free copy. 


BABCOCK Poultry Farm, Inc. 







P.O: Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY CHICKS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


We produce chicks for commercial 
poultrymen who are interested in 
birds that live and produce lots of 
big eggs. We have been improving 
eur strain of White Leghorns for 
38 years. 


Our chicks are as disease-free as 
modern science knows how to make 
them. Here are some of the reasons 
why: (1) We produce all of our own 
eggs on our own farms. (2) Our 
flocks are proved “Pullorum Clean.” 
(3) All stock is vaccinated agains? 
Newcastle. 


Visi our hatchery in Hobart, N. Y., 
or write for new free catalog. 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 10-A HOBART, N. Y. 





STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST far less than turkey poults, are easier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year ’round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 

When you’re looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turmm to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Our chicks are blood tested~SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S. 


WENE CHICKS 


IPGL nie) Wes aN 
ORDER TODAY ves 


Select from Wene’s 12 straight 
Breeds and Crosses. If you’re 
not getting top profits, write ts. 
SOUND BREEDING is your se 
curity. Our rigid breeding pro- 
gram assures maximum liv- 
ability and highest production. 
R.O.P; Sired Pullets from Wene 
R.0.P. Sired Matings. 

U. S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Send POST CARD for FREE Folder and 
Price List. ~ j 
WENE CHICK FARMS 


BOX D-7 VINELAND, N. 3. 


Wene's Egg Line Chicks are 


EGG bred to give you top pro- 


snformation on Our 
duction. Send IS hie ‘Leghorn pullets 


money” 


1 
ucers of & 
own Rss, 
and large bro eavies 


roasters 
Write for factsonthese 





BLACK GIANTS Get REAL JERSEY GIANT 


fulekss from the neighborhood where they 
pone Criginally developed and have been 
ept true to their great size and beauty. 


JOHN W. BOTTCHER 
Box 3-AA Mount Holly, New Jersey 
ee neeienaeenensan semi onnessiepabeteieeanc anya aes easiatem ner ett ASN: 


- Mottled Ancona Chicks- 

3 x The Breed with 

“Atomic Laying Power’ 

one ny, of large white ergs 408 Fons teed than any 
é q b 

SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM, RICHFIELD 10, PA, 


a 





(Continued from Page 19) 
covered stands or platforms are very 
desirable when coccidiosis is likely to 
be a problem, since the spilled and 
wasted feed, contaminated by drop- 
pings, falls through the wire and is out 
of reach of the chicks. 

While it probably is a good thing to 
permit mash boxes to go empty for 
brief periods now and then, feed should 
be replenished frequently enough so 
that chicks do not, for- want of some- 
thing better to do, develop vicious 
habits. Doubtless many chicks found to 
be eating litter have been driven to it 
pecause they could not get at the feed 
boxes. Weaker chicks are crowded or 
driven away by the stronger ones. The 
nagging and fighting thus developed 
are one cause of cannibalism, which 
may persist after the cause is corrected. 

’ —D. H. Horton 
—A.A.— 


HINTS ON RANGE 
SHELTERS 


RANGE shelter can be an asset on 

the poultry farm. provided it is cor- 
rectly constructed and properly used. 
This is more true today with the com- 
ing of the permanent brooder house 
than in the past when colony houses 
were the fashion. 

Type of soil on the farm is the great- 
est factor in determining the size of the 
shelter. That is, very light soil cannot 
support too heavy a concentration of 
birds without becoming bare. On the 
other hand very heavy soil can support 
many more birds without showing se- 
vere wear and tear. With soil type in 
mind, selection of a 6 x 8 or 6 x 10 
shelter may be judged as the correct 
size for light soil, and 8 x 10, or 10 x 10 
or larger as ideal for heavier soils. 


Consideration needs to be given to 
height of the shelter, since to a degree 
this will determine its wind resistance. 
This is especially true where the shel- 
ters are to be winterized for early 
spring brooding and where, spring 
winds can be damaging. It seems de- 
sirable in this case to set a maximum 
height of 5 feet. 

Of course, range shelters ought to be 
as cool as possible during the summer 
months. This may be attained by the 
use of aluminum roofing which is one 
of the best heat deflectors. In addition 
to keeping the shelter cool, it also 
makes a durable, long lasting roofing 
material—H. W. Hickish. 


—~ A.A. 


CROWDED CHICKS 


When chicks crowd at night, it is 
usually the result of chilling, overheat- 
ing or drafts. Drafts can be avoided the 
first few days by putting a guard of 
roofing paper around the hover. So far 
as chilling and overheating are con- 
cerned, the best measure is the actions 
of the chicks. If they are too hot, they 
will go into the far corners of the 
house. If they are too cold, they will 
huddle under the hover and begin 
crowding. 

Sometimes putting a 10-watt bulb 
over the hover tends to lessen the 
crowding. 

— AAs — 


KEEP OLD AND YOUNG 


POULTRY SEPARATED 


An important point in raising healthy 
pullets is.to keep the old stock and the 
young stock separated. In some cases, 
where the farm does not lend itself 
to this arrangement, a small poultry- 
man will decide that it is to his ad- 
vantage to buy started or ready-to-lay 
pullets. 

The dangers of raising young and old 
birds next to each other is that some 
diseases which the old birds have but 
do not show are easily transmitted to 
the chicks. 

— AA. — 

When burning winter trash be sure 
to lay the fire in an open -space on 
bare ground so that trees and shrubs 
will not be scorched by the heat. 


et 
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ZTop Quality 


egg production. 
CLEMENTS R. I. REDS—high 





livability, 


CLEMENTS NEW HAMPSHIRES—increasingly 
producers. 


delivery dates. Write for catalog. 


a 
-- Reasonable Prices 
This year get a head start with Clements husky ‘‘Maine-Bred’”’ Chicks. Bréd especially 
for high disease resistance, increased stamina, and top egg production. 


CLEMENTS RED-ROCK Black Pullets—dauick growing, 


1 unusual vigor, and steady production make them 
profitable for the general or commercial poultryman. 


popular 


‘ MAINE-U.S. Approved — PULLORUM CLEAN : 
Clements quality guaranteed and backed by 39 years breeding experience. Order early to obtain desired 


CLEMENTS BROS. FARMS, Box 24, WINTERPORT, MAINE 






heavy laying—ideal for commercial 







with broiler raisers and hatching ego 










WHITER 0CK 


B BABY ¢ be 
B CHICKS 16. 100 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are from our own breeders. 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are famous for Rapid 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Egg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs. 

TOLMAN CHICKS get 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years of pro- 
gressive breeding—their 
rugged health and 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
in our open front houses 


Send for FREE Circular 


WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 

BREED, ONE GRADE, 

THE BEST, AT ONE 
PRICE. 


TOLMAN Powe 


& SONS, INC. sae 

















increase your poultry income by 
raising chicks that will give greater 
egg production with low feed intake. 
Years of trapnest and progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 
Strong Chicks, Good Livability, Large-type. and High 
production of big chalk-white eggs. 

10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Red-Rock Crosses also available. Order Chicks early. 
Write for descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y. 





Co da led ok 










Secs Burst Forth § 
> Byte Aaa eat, 
VJ 
3) FAME IS AS FAME DOES 
and CHRISTIE’S All-Purpose 
SPIZZERINKTUM CHICKS 
Can Build Your Profits 
in 1950 
HERE Christie’s Spizzerinktum 
strain is the foundation stock, 
F x generation after generation of all- 
purpose chicks are uniformly lower in mortality, 
greater in vigor, superior in meat and production of 
premium brown eggs. | 
New Hampshires and Barred Rocks 
100% U.S.-N.H. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
CHRISTIE Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 11, Kingston, N.H. 


CR ORA S 








SD Ad. \ 


, as 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Raise Leister’s 200-337 Egg R.O.P. Sired Chicks 
58.8% of Super Mated Leghorns R.O.P. Sired. 





Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
per 100 per 100 per 100 


Safe Arrival Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 


WHITE LEGHORNS............. 13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
VTILITY W. LEGHORNS ... 11.00 24.00 2.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, AAA 15,00 22.00 10.00 
SEX LINK CROSS, AAA ... 15.00 22.00 10.00 
ROCK-RED CROSS, AAA... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
BAR. ROCKS-WH. ROCKS 13.00 22.00 10.00 


HEAVY MIXED $9.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $5.95 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Wh. Leghorn Pullets, New Hamps., White Rox 
a 4 to 6 weeks old. ‘ 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, PA. 





JUNIATA LEGHORNS, U.S.R.O.P. Fourdation. Pull- 
orum Tested. Write for low prices. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, RICHFIELD, PA, 








- BARRED ROCKS 
WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 





> 


N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW — 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 


(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 


















All Breeders carefully culled & & 
Blood Tested. Order direct from 
me ad. or write for our new catalog. 

iM Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed, 
ipments Mon. — Thurs. — Unsexed Pits. Ckls, 
Will ship C. O. D.—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns........ $12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas............... 13.00 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks........ 13.00 22.00 12.00 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 12.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Hamps. & Rock-Reds (6.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 

HI-GRADE 


Ce tyre: 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 
Postpaid Cash or C.0.D Non-Sex Pits. Ckis. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 §=6100 = 100 

Large Type Wh. Leghorns............ $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA New Hampshires 15.00 25.00 12.00 
AAA White Rocks............. aa 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list. 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C _S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 



























5 TTI ARETE BE, 
SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 
egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 
BOX AA Bt2: McALISTERVILLE, PA. 








ON Chester Valley Chix 
@ VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large Type S. C. White Leghorns. Barred Rocks & 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, & New Hampshire Reds. 
Red-Rock Cross. Also Started 4 to ‘6 weeks old White 
Leghorn Pullets. Write for our New Prices, etc, 

Chester Valley Hatchery, Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 









BI 
BIG ep WHITE LEGHORNS 
Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old. Send for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested —New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





STARTED CHICKS 


Reds, Bar. & Wh. Rocks. Also Leg. 2 weeks up. Sond 
for prices. ROSELAWN CHICK FARM, McAlisterville, Pa. 





HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Ehen- 
wood Farm Hams. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box 8-50, West 
Bridgewater. Mass. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —I0 cents per word, tnitial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. ¥. Phone Anywhere {5R24. 


counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA. NY. Advance payment 
is required. 





HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered’ and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle. Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires/ M. R 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





REGISTERED Holstein Bull 
510 lb. fat, daughter 
‘*fHfistorian.’’’ Younger 
Welcome. C. S. Harvey, 


ready for Service. Dam 
Montvie Chieftain 6th. Sire 
bulls equal breeding. Visitors 
Cincinnatus, New York. 





- 8 YEAR old Herd Sire outstanding Rag Apple pedigree 
—dam with nearly 13,000 milk in $rd lactation. Sire 
Montvie Rag Apple Trailblazer whose daughters average 
471 lbs. fat. James H. Rice, R.D. 38, Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania. 





FOR SALE; Forty black and white fall heifers. Two 
grey mares, Weight 3,000 Ibs. Stanley Wood, Savannah, 
New York. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SAJE—Bull born Feb. 1949. Dam made 11803M 
555F Jr2C. has three full sisters with good records. 
Sire, Woodacres Supreme King (McDonald Farms 
Supreme King—Two Brooks Royal Clarinette 713 Sr2C) 
has first calf daughters on test 2x milking up to 
40 Ib. Grandson of Foremost Peacemaker. 164 AR 
daughters, Also a few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey 
Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 











: JERSEY 


FOR SALE: Jersey bull 2 years old light fawn. His 
dam has record 424 Ibs. fat 2 years old, Excellent. 
This bull is a double grandson of Brampton Jester 
Standard Excellent Superior Sire, reasonably priced. 
A. J. LeFrois, Webster, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


OFFERING top bull calf—Good Hope Falcon P. born, 
2-27-50, color, 9/10 red. Falcon’s sire—Good Hope 
Patriot, a son of Penshurst Patriot Approved. Falcon’s 
dam—a daughter of Penshurst Brisk Man Approved, 
with a 2 year old M. KE. record of 13,983 Ibs. of 
milk, 540 of fat. This is a Penshurst Patriot and 
Penshurst Brisk Man combination that can’t be beat, 
Priced at $125.00 at the farm. First check takes him. 
- Good Hope Ayrshires, William Hoellerich. Old Chatham, 
New York. 

















DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E, C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 








ALWAYS on’ Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and hblood-tested. Wholesale and retail E. &. 
Boote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





WHOLESALE: 100 close and fresh cows to pick from. 
T.B. and Bloodtested. Gurwitz Bros., Waterville, N. Y. 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers and Heifers, ‘‘Best from the 
West’’. Vaccinated, cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Holstein and Colored Open or Bred. ‘“‘The Best 
for Less.”” O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York.. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls. One 
years old of Eileenmere breeding. Two 9 months old. 
Jieckman Farm, Earl Heckman, Bath, New York. 





co 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS bulls, 18 months old. One Elbmar 
and one RLS Eric Marshall. Henry A. Treichler, San- 
born, New York. 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED Herefords for. sale. Yearling bulls, year- 
ling heifers. Come to see their Sires and Dams... We 
oer the cream of our crop. Eugene P. Forrestel, 
Medina, New York. 











SWINE 


SPOTTED Poland China also Black P.C. service boars 
all ages, Baby pigs, bred gilts. Purebreds. Large litters. 
Cc. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 








A CHOICE selection of boars and gilts from the 11- 
pig litter farrowed Oct. 1 and making the official weight 
ot 388 pounds at 56 days to gain the distinction of 
being the heaviest production registry Berkshire litter 
in the State for 1949. The sire Belle-vire Paymaster 


3rd. was Grand-Champion at the N. Y. State Fair 
in 1949. Weight at 6% months 225 Ib. to 250 Ib. 


registered, inoculated and reasonably priced. Leslie M. 
Merwin & Son, Fillmore, New York. 








Chester and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
and OIC crossed. 6-7 wks. $8.00, 8-9 wks. $8.75, 10 
wks. extras $9.50 each. Choice young feeders — fast 
growers. Shipped C.0.D. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, 
Mass., Tel. 9-1085, 


TOP. QUALITY Pigs. 





REGISTERED, vaccinated O.I.C. breeding and show 
steck. Open and bred gilts, service boars and spring 
pigs of either sex. Howard Beebe, Deposit, New York. 





CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire cross 
pigs 7 to 8 wks. old $8.00 ea., 8 to 9 wks. old $8.50 ea., 
10 to 11 wks. old $12.00 each. Vaccination 75c extra if 
wanted, except Connecticut which is required, Will sh.j 
one to a hundred C.O.D. or send check or money orde 
Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Rd., Woburn, Mass., Tel N: 
2-0086. 





SALE: Fancy pedigreed Chester. White Serv: 
Penna. Res. Cham. C. E. Cassel 
Ber aa 


FOR 
boars and gilts. 
Son, Hummelston, Pa., 











SHEEP 


TWELVE good registered Dorset ewes, one year old, 
$40 each. Geo. D. Brice, Skaneateles, New York. 








THIRTY-FIVE grade sheep mostly Corriedale to lamb 
auring April. Leland Haner, Chatham Center, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg. production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockérels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers. 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
hey live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Ustablished 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. i 


° 








McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms. 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred te give you 
top. performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record tor official 
contest ext production over all breeds at all exg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 


E 


clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Kich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 





CAPON pellets 1060-$3.00;.1,000-$25.00. Implantor $2.00. 

r Turkey bits 100-$.50; .1,000-$2.50. Pliers $.50. Lead 
heating cables $.13 foot, pipe thermostat $6.00, plastic 
cable 6’ to 60’. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





IT’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 


about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’ profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 8. Our fine shipping tacilities Ked locks 


and Babcock Leghorns for eggs. Christie Rocks and 
Nichois New Hamps for meat. Write or call for cata- 
logue and dates. Ball Hatchery and Poultry Farm. 
Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





WESTVILLE Leghorns: Large Northern Grown Leg- 
horns. Write for circular and 
hatching date. Bred Schempf, 





BRENDER’S Leghorns Sold out till the middle of 
April, U. 8. R.O.M., U. S. B.O.P., U. 8. Certified, 
U. 8. Pullorum Clean. We hold. top records too. We 
understand poultry breeding, and we apply it. A clean 
hatchery, a clean farm. Customers make lots of money 
and keep reordering. Sorry we cannot fill the demand. 
We buy no eggs and no stock. Openings available end 
of April, May and June. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, 
New York. 





Leghorns. New  Hampshires. 
Certified. Pullorum Clean. Top producing strains: Write 
for circular. E. R. Stone & Son, Clyde, New York. 





PURE White African Guinea Breeders. C. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 





LAFAYETTE Farm White Leghorns U. S. Approved- 
Pullorum clean. Write for circular. John Ronner, Red 
Hook, New York. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





FOR SALE: 650 white Leghorn Pullets 344 months old 
$1.15 each. Pedigree’ sired & blood tested. Guaranteed 
100% livability. Also 2 coal brooders with pipe $17.50 
each. L. Stilwell, Freetown Corners, Marathon R. D. 
No. 3, New York. 





MAMMOTH light Brahmas, day old 20c each. Vain- 
auskas, Fultonville, New York. 





McINTYRE WHITE ROCKS. Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





| 


Our Choice $20.00, White Pekins $28.00, Sexed Hens or 











Drakes. Add 2c per duckling less than 100. Zetts 
Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. 
BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, -Breeders. 





preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
‘o choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 





('URKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
Vhite Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
\Vrite: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box G, Middlecreck, Pa. 


*NEDER ‘turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Jollect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family. Size Beltsville. 
iealthy, Fast Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, 
‘ew York. 


Say you saw it in American Agriculturist. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings $2.25 each. Vainauskas Fairview 
Farm, Fultonville, New York. 








PASTURE turned into Poultry Meat with Geese. Free 
List. Paul Muller, Fultonham, New York. 





AFRICAN Goslings day-old $2.90, White Chinese $1.95. 
Weekly hatches. Deliveries March, April. Idle Wild 
Farm, Pomfret Center, Connecticut. 





heavy type Emden and 
Ernest 


GOSLINGS—from purebred, 
Toulouse. Cuba Lake Goose Farm & Hatchery, 
Thomas, Cuba, New York. 








RABBITS 


months, 3 for $10.00. Pay 





NEW ZEALAND Whites, 3 


after you receive them. Mostly from Blue Ribbon 
Ancestors. Good for Meat, Fur and show. Pedigrees 
Furnished. 100% Guaranteed. Kelsie Agor, Mahopac 


Falls, New York, 





Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Write today! 


MAKE big money! 
markets supplied for your production. 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 








CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire, 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
‘lummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 











rel 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie puppies. 
p. Rachel Rioux, Windham, 


Reasonable price, $25 


New Hampshire, 


iS 





SPRINGER Spaniels—-Reg. youngsters—Ready for fall 
hunting—Repeat breeding by excellent gun dogs 
delightful year round companions. Luettgens, R. D. 1, 
Freehold, New Jersey. a 


SCHNAUZERS—Standard A.K.C. puppies and dogs. 
Ulster Kennels, R. 1, Box 443, Kingston, New York. 








PURE bred blood hounds, male and female. Priced 
for quick sale. W. R. Williams, Sheriff, Court House, 
Utica, We2 Xa 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 





SHEPHERD puppies. Arthur Gibson, DeKalb Junction, ; 


few York. | 


Z 





A.K.C. GERMAN Shepherds, greys or black. Four gen- 
eration pedigree with every reg. pup. E. A. Foote, The 
Foote Hills, Unionville. N. Y. 





AKC COCKER Spaniels and St. Bernards; crossbred 
Shepherd Bernards. Wormed and distemper vaccinated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 


HARLEQUINS of Elco Kennel. Home of the best in 
black and harlequin Great Danes. Champion at stud; 
grown stock; pups from $65.00 up. Also 7 week litter 
of Boxers. Box 48, Milford, Mass. Tel. 117W3. 





DACHSHUND puppies—AKC registered. Two males and 
two females. Price $35. L. R. Scofield, Sidney, N. Y. 





EQUIPMENT 


NEW Chain Saws. 
bridge, New York. 





Used $125 up. C. Loomis, Bain- 





DON’T BUY plumbing, heating supplies or equipment 
before getting our prices! We save you money. Free 


ments. Peda-Heydt, 
New York City 66. 





FOR SALE: one horse disk seeder fertilizer and grass 
seed attachment, one 32 volt % hp. electric motor. 
Tel. 2-9376. Harold C. Holloway, 1409 Belmont Avenue, 





Scheneetady, New York. 

FOR SALE: Seaman motorized Rot-o-Tiller; 4 foot 
width. Like new. Maurice Calbet, R. D. No. 6, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., Phone: Fort Plain 4-7521. 





WANTED: A good used poney planer for woodwork. 
Giles Merselis, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: International stationary baler, mounted on 
tubber, good condition. Shelford Bros., Dundee, N. Y. 
Phone 401R1. 





mers model 60 all crop harvester. Ran less than 
hours. Carlton Tubbs, Lockwood, New York. 
ELECTRIC sump pumps. (cellar drainers). All bronze. 
List price $64.00. Sale price $39.95. Peda-Heydt, Dept. 
D4a50, 827 li. 233rd Street, New York City 66. 


HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck. Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 














ALFALFA, Timothy and mixed hay, delivered by truck 
load. Kenneth L. Stewart, Maplecrest, New York. 





HAY WANTED: 500 Tons for our Herds of Dairy 
Cows. Must be Top Quality. Alfalfa, Clover Mixed, and 
Alfalfa Mixed. Quote Delivered Prices. Garelick Bros. 
Farms, Inc., Franklin, Massachusetts. 


Arierican Agriculturist, April 15, 1959 





PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
May 6 Issve...:........Closes April 2} 


May 20 Issue 
June 3 Issue.... Closes May 19 


June 17 Issve................Closes June 2 
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PLANTS > 


STRAWBERRY Plants, Premier and Catskill $9.25 per 
hundred postpaid. 3 yr. blueberry plants $1.35 each, 
Roy J. Guyer, Storrs, Conn. 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Robinson, Sparkle, Midland, Everbearing 
Streamliner. Certified, muck grown, fresh dug. Braman 
3ros., Penfield, New York. 


STRAWLBERRY plants, state - inspected. Premier, 
Temple, Red: Star, Maytime, Fairfax, $3.00 per hundred, 
10 extra plants free. Post paid. Harvey Bennett, Jr, 
Cedar Farm, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 





| 


CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Dunlap, 100-$1.75, 500—$6.50, 1090— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. Joha 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 


Ne ras 
CERTIFIED Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry plants, 
24 yrs. same place. Strawberries. (Gem _ everbearing) 
2.20-100. Premier, Fairfax, $2.00-100. Dunlap, Robin- 
son. $1.85-100. Raspberries. (Red) Latham, $1.35-12. 
(Black) Late Cumberland, Early Logan, $1.25-12. All 
prepaid. Free catalog. Roberts Strawberry Nursery, . 
R. 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


<A 





NORTHERN grown Howard 17 (Premier) and Cats- 
kill Strawberry Plants, Trimmed, ready to set. Packed 
in live moss. 109 for $3.00, 250 for %6.50, 500 for 
$11.00, 1000 for $20.00. Extra fine Latham Red Rasp- 
berry plants. Large size, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00, 
500 for $40.00. Smaller size half price. All plants state 
inspected. Postpaid. Instructions included. Ivan lL, 
Stanton, Johnson, Vermont. 





AFRICAN Violet Leaves——new varieties—Lady Geneva, 
Red King, Violet. Beauty, Double Neptune. Send stamp 
for complete list. Mrs.’ Bernice Stanhope, Dundee, N.Y. 
CERTIFIED Strawberry plants. Premier, Dunlap, 
100-$2.50. Streamliner 100-$4.00. Gem 100- 
33.50. Latham, Sunrise Raspberry 10-$1.00, 100-$6.00. 
Cortland, McIntosh Apple Trees $1.00 each. Every- 
thing postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, Hudson Falls, 
New York. 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorastt. 
Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-$2.95. Grand Champion,Nect, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-33.50. 
Raspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-32.50. 
Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3.00. Everything Post- 
paid. State Inspected. Free Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 








FOR SALE: Streamliner and Gem Everbearing Straw- 
berry plants. Mrs. Roy Hastings, R. 3, Malone, N. Y. 





ASSORTED blooming-size Texas Cacti, five for $1.00 
or assorted ten small cacti for $1.00. Satisfaction 
gugjanteed. Miller Nursery, Box 87, Realitos, Texas. 





ANY 3 FOR $1.50; postpaid, peach, apple, Lombard 
Poplar, Weeping Willow, Chinese Elm or 12 Raspberry, 
black red or purple or 25 strawberry or 25 asparagus. 
Catalog free. Hatfield Plant Farm, Gowanda, N. Y. 





LATHAM Raspberry Plants. 25-$2.00, postpaid. Hill- 
crest Nursery, Greénsboro, Vermont. 





STRAWBERRY Plants:: Premier, Young, fresh dus, 
healthy, $2.00 per 100. G. Carlile, Wingdale, New York. 





FOR SALE: Freshly dug Premier strawberry. plants, 
$2.90—100, postpaid. Say when. Emmett Jennett, R. 2, 
West Chazy, New York. 





FREE—fifteen Farmarco Everbearing strawberry plants, 
new high-yielding, 9) day producer (1.00 value) with 
order of 100 or more new Sparkle (excellent freezing). 
Premier (earliest Catskill (midseason)—100, $3.50; 200, 
£5.95; 300, $7.50; 500, $11:00. Stocky, heavy rooted 
Northern plants. State inspection. No, 618. Order now 
specifying shipping date. Planting instructions if de- 
sired. Postpaid. Facer Farm Market. Phelps, N. Y. 





GOOD, vigorous, home-grown, state-inspected straw: 
berry plants. Howards. Midlands, Fairfax, 
Pathfinder, Temple, Catskill, Sparkle, Robinson, Dunlap, 
Aberdeen, Fairpeke, Chesapeke and Red Star. ($2.50 
per 100, $4.50 per 200 ($10.00 per 500). All packed 
ss. Everbearing Streamliner, Gemzata, and Super- 
fection, $4.00 per 100). Mary Washington asparagus 
($2.50 per 100). Everything postpaid. Please order early 
as the supply of plants is limited because of the 











ners—outstanding varieties—reasonably priced—catalos 
on request. Hillside Gardens, Ross Allen, South Wales, 
New York. 








SEEDS 


EMPIRE Birdsfoot Trefoil Seed — Certified. ©. F. 
Crowe, Dryden, Tompkins County, New York. 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING Fruit and Nut Trees, Shade ‘Trees, 
Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Bverblooming Rose Bushes. 
and Flowering Shrubs at Money-Saving prices. State 
and Federal Inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writs 
today tor Free Colored Catalogue ast’s Nursety 
Amity, Arkansas. 





EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants ead 
Seedlings. Pine, Spruce. Wir. Canadian Hemlock, Af- 
borvitaes, tm variety. for growing Christmas  treés. 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices tv 
as 2¢ each on quantity orders. Write for orice ist. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA, Johnstown, Pa. 





EVERGREEN seedlings. Norway Spruce 3 yr. 6” to 9” 
£5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. Scotch Pine, 2 yt: 
6” to 9°’, $4.50 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. Cash with 
order or 25% cash with order, balance express collect. 
Ail orders subject to prior sales. Strick & Allyn CO» 
R. 1, Elmira, N. Y. 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
On Opposite Page 

















Arwrican Agriculturist, April 15, 1950 
ADDITIONAL ADS 
‘From Opposite Page 
SEED POTATOES 


vOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. 1. They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded al) varieties im 
pennsylvania—1948. 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


rt a a Sete ioe eee tee ey 
FOR SALE: Blight resistant seed potatoes: Wssex, 
Placid, Virgil, Filmore, Ashworth, $1.75 per bushel. 
Order now. Bernard Blinn, Phone 9-D, Candor, N. Y. 








eee ae TET Ee FER MRD ITP LE REST os 
¥OR SALE: certified Russet seed potatoes. E. J. 
Morley, Genesee, R. D. 2, Pa., Phone, Ulysses 3694. 


REAL ESTATE 


FARMS for Sale: All sizes and prices, with or with- 
out stock and tools.. Stores, gas stations on the 
main line, Almar C. Bedell, Broker, Dial 4638, Morris- 
ville, Vermont. : 











STROUT’S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages,’ 2830 bargains, 32 states, Coast-to- 
Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., -New York 10, 
New York. ‘ 











FOR SALE: 100 acre highway dairy farm, stocked 
and eduipped.. Write for particulars. Box 514-WK, 
c/o Ametican Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 





FARMS-Hotels, stores, gas stations, tourists homes. 
Free list. Write C. M. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y, 





160 ACRE farm, 2 barns, $4,000. $2,500 cash needed, 
good. 10-room house, 100 level fertile tractor tillable, 
pasture, woodland, fruit, timber, bathing, trout fishing, 
grain farm; fine for security illness; no information by 
phone; write, Fred Schoelkopf, Otisville, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA real estate. for sale. Ranches, orange 
groves, motels, businesses and homes. Send for free 
list. Wiley C. Kinser, realtor, Loma Linda, Calif. 





FOR SALE: General purpose farm, 126 acres. Double 
house, electricity. Large barn, several other buildings, 
Location, corner ot .Townline, Platton Road: Reasonably 
Earl Waterson, Creek Road, Route 2, Medina, 





FARM for sale: In family over 40 years, 275 acres, 
up-to-date buildings, with or without equipment, 3, 
mile south of Binghamton, N. Y. on improved highway. 
William J! Golan, It.D. 1, Binghamton, N, Y., Phone 
Bing. 4-8364, 
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FARM WANTED 





WANTED: House or farm with several houses to. be 
used as boarding house farm. I screen them good, to 
see how well they are fixed for cash. Must have a 
lake, a brook, or, very close to one. Fred Schoelkopf, 
Otisville, New York, 





EMPLOYMENT 
SALESMEN WANTED—Old established. firm wants 
energetic .reliable.men to. sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointments, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time,: pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co.,-Inc:, Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. -Y. 











DEALERS wanted to sell popular low priced concrete 
Territory protection and excelent commissions 
Write giving full particulars to. Haycorn Silo 
Co., P.O. Box $887, Binghamton, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED 


GIRL wants to work. with horses.. Some. experience 
teaching, training and showing. Have own horse. Also 
knowledge of accounting. A. Carlson, Littleton, Mass. 














MARRIED man wisbes poultryman position, 13 years 
experience. References. Richard Garson, LaGrangeyille, 
New York, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A LAND BANK Mortgage gives extra safety and extra 
Service. Long time to-pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
tages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
sank, 310 §. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 
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AWNINGS do more than keep out the sun, they pro- 
tee the interior furnishings, add to the beauty ete. 
tilvo Awning & Tent Works, 132 West Front Street, 
tome, New York. 
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LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s, Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
Raws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
or free catalogue, Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


CUTPOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned. 
eodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
Soyaee ate water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
3 ve digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
etails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois, 


Ps SALE: Cedar fence posts, all sizes, 6, 7, 8 and 
liv eet long. Available at roadside or can be de- 
cred. H. Glenn Belden, Brandon, Vermont, Phone 


S09 


334-W, 
= 


roe eee 
WANTED to buy good Butter Nuts. Mable Garland, 
utney, Vermont. 


ms WANTED: Potato sacks, ink stained from gov- 
= ne SuEDIS potatoes, also cotton and burlap feed 
A §8. Write for price and shipping tags. I. Segal & 
on, Riverhead, New York, 


eine = NE 
T r 
FULL fashioned nylons: three pairs no. 2 imperfects 


$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Sales, Rock 
Georgia, 


Springs, 
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LESS MILK FOR CALVES 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, dairy calves can\be raised 
successfully from birth without receiv- 
ing any whole milk and with a limited 
amount of skim milk provided it is sup- 
plemented with cod liver oil. From 
nearly 20 years’ work, Henry Converse 
of the U. S. Department of Dairy In- 
dustry at Beltsville, Maryland, has con- 
cluded that calves are often fed more 
milk than they actually need for prop- 
er development. At Beltsville the calves 
made satisfactory gains when fed no 
whole milk and only 280 to 460 pounds 
of skim milk. This is in comparison 
with some recommendations to use 550 
pounds of whole milk and up to 2,900 
pounds of skim milk per calf. 

Monthly records of weights and 
heights were kept at Beltsville. 
cords indicate that calves are some- 


— AA. 
DOWN THE ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 18) 
consideration of all for the farmer now 
must figure how to stay within the law 


are following pressures from 80% of 
the people who now are not interested 
in farming as a livelihood. 

So to summarize, nothing is really 
new; the old scramble goes on in much 
the same way it always has. New rules, 
new money values, new ideas in gov- 
ernment and new farm practices are all 
subject to the old fundamental princi- 
ples of God, family, friends, work, play 
and the character we develop for our- 
selves. 


P. S. I also heard this: 


“When I work, I work easy. 
When I sit, I sit loose. 
When I worry, I sleep.” 


And This! eae 
Definitions of {Isms’ 


Here are some definitions by the 
Colorado Department of Agriculture 











MISCELLANEOUS 
MAIL-O-MATIC signal flag. First rural mail box 
improvement’ in years! Prevents unnecessary trips to 


mail box. When postman delivers mail, Mail-o-matic 
pops up to tell owner his mail has arrived. 
made of durable aluminum. Send $1.00 to Mail-o- 
matic, 95 Fullerton Ave., Schenectady, 
refunded if not satisfied. 


TRAPPING and deer hunting, a new book. Write 
Fred A. Johnson, Rochester, Vermont. 





AWNINGS—of class and individuality. 
the best and most economical time to take care of 
this problem. Milvo Awning & Tent Works, 132 West 
Front Street, Rome, New York. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


FANCY Vermont 
third zone. 








maple syrup $5.00 gallon delivered 
Armand Desautels, Shoreham, Vt. 





PURE Vermont maple syrup. Grade A $5.00 gal., half- 
gallon $3.00. Sugar 80 cents pound, not prepaid. 2 oz. 
cakes $1.00 pound postpaid. L. L. Allen, Craftsbury, Vt. 








FRUIT 


IF YOU Can’t come to Florida this year, let us send 
you some of the famous sunshine enclosed for your 
family’s health in our best quality, juicy, tree-ripened 
oranges and grapefruit. You haven’t tasted top quality 
until you try tree-ripened fruit shipped directly to you 
the day it’s picked. All shipments guaranteed. Try a 
half bushel of oranges, grapefruit or mixed for $3.50 
express prepaid. J. E. Shofner, Tavares, Florida. 








BUSHELS delicious oranges $5.25 


Kimber, Winter Park, Florida. 


prepaid. James 











HONEY: Delicious Old Fashioned Buckwheat New 
Crop. 5 Ibs. $1.25—6-5 Ib. pails $7.20 postpaid 3rd. 


zone. 60 Ib. cans $7.20 F.O.B. Sold by ton or pail, - 


Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cata- 
log in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; all 
parts and accessories for ali cars, trucks, New, used, 
rebuilt! We have. that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, Jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J, ©. 
Whitney Co., 1919-Bx, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 














ODD SIZE 
New York. 


tires and tubes. Robert Chase, Earlville, 


placed in the Congressional Record by 
Representative Hill (R., Color.) : 

IDEALISM—If you have two cows, 
you milk them both, use all the milk 
you need and have enough left for 
everyone else. 

SOCIALISM—-If£ you have two cows, 
you keep one and give the other to 
your neighbor. 

COMMUNISM — If you have two 
cows, you give both of them to the 
Government; then the Government 
gives you back some milk. 

SOFA-PINK COMMUNISM—If you 
have two cows, you keep the cows but 
give all the milk to the Government. 

IMPERIALISM — If you have two 
cows, you steal somebody’s bull. 

CAPITALISM — If you have two 
cows, you sell one cow and buy a bull. 

NEW-IDEALISM—If you have two 
cows, the Government shoots one cow; 
you milk the other, then throw part of 
the milk down the sink. 

ANARCHISM — If you have two 
cows, your neighbor shoots one and 
takes the other. 

NAZISM—If you have two cows, the 
Government shoots you and takes both 
the cows. 

REALISM-—If you have two cows, 
they’re both dry.—-Contributed by Bill 
Dunn—Schoharie, N. Y. 

— A.A. — 


BIG COW STALLS 


There is no doubt that small stalls 
are an important factor in the spread 
of mastitis. They make conditions fav- 
orable for udder injuries from sharp 
gutter edges and from the feet of cows 
in adjoining stalls. 

The usual recommendation these 
days is for a platform which varies in 
length from 4’6” at one end to 5’2” at 
the other. In other words, the gutter 
is not parallel to the manger so that 
the platform varies in length to make 
provision for cows of different size. 

To figure a suitable width for stalls, 
make stalls eight-tenths as wide as 
they are long. ‘ 


Afford to 


re ae UK 


Breeding 10 Cows 
eae 


Net Cost If 5 


400 Extra Lbs. 


If each heifer lives to milk three lactations, that's less 
than “2 {b. of milk a day she has to be better than her 
mother, or her sister by a scrub bull. And there’s no 
expense of keeping a bull. Who can afford to gamble? 


For more information about your breed and service in 
New York and Western Vermont, write 


N.. Y ork A... B..... Co 


gg Cee N.Y i 


5 doctors prove — 
this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
can stop! 

Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
you may break the laxative habit. And establish 
your natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three 
percent of the cases tested did it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set a 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit? 
Because Carter’s Pills “‘unblock’’ the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills contain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the laxative habit ... with Carter’s Pills 
... and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—-take Carter’s Pills tem- 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at uny drugstore for 33¢ today. 
You'll be grateful the rest of your life, .. 





Box 528 Taos 
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Protect the 
>ROFIT— 
POINT. 









To safeguard against loss of quarters, 
treat all teat injuries promptly. For 
Sore Teats, Scab Teats, Teats that have 
been stepped on, Cut or Bruised, USE © 


Dr. Naylor's mepicateD 


Teat Dilators 


CONTAIN SULFATHIAZOLE-- Dr. Naylor Di- 
lators: act as medicated surgical dress- 
ings to the teat canal, The medication 
is IN the Dilators. They help combat ~ 
infection and relieve tension by apply- |... 
ing sustained antiseptic contact directly «- 
at site of trouble. 






Oot Ne 


Large Pkg. $] 00 
45 Dilators ** 
50¢ 


EASY TO USE— 


fit large or small teats. Trial Pkg. 


16 Dilators 


MAIL COUPON TODAY if dealer cannot supply 


: H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 2, N.Y. i. 
i Fencloseds ist vac orends ieee Please send me 5 

Po CR pkg. Dr. Naylor’s DILATORS . -4 

i DO $1.00 size O) 50c. size LL 
IO Please enclose FREE CATALOG and ! 

' name of nearest dealer. i ‘ 
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Aberdeen Angus Sale} 
Saturday, April 29th : 


14th ANNUAL | 
NORTHEASTERN ASSN. EVENT + 


at Cornell University Live- 
stock Pavilion, 12:30 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


5 BULLS 
Mostly ready for heavy 
service 


63 HEIFERS : 
Many bred to outstanding ~ 
sires. Featuring the best + 
breeding from 21 leading ~ 
herds. The fastest growing 
breed. Be sure to attend. 






































For catalog write to: 


Russell West 


Sale Mgr. 
Brant Lake, N. Y. 
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4th U-S-O HOLSTEIN CLUB SALE. 


SATURDAY, MAY 6 £ 
Fair Grounds, MIDDLETOWN, ORANGE CO., N.Y. 
65 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE carefully selec-. 
ted from 25 leading herds of Ulster. Sullivan, and 
Grange counties along with select offerings from good 
herds of Dutchess) and Columbia counties. Healthy on 
all tests. S 
—Fresh and Close Springers —- Heifers bred for fall 
A few outstanding young bulls. LEONARD BAIRD, 
Chairman Sale Committee, Chester, N. Y, 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. wo 
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THIS UTILITY ROOM is equipped for several > 
uses. Mrs. Myers likes to do the family washing 
here en the main floor instead of in the base- = 
ment; then she just steps eut the back door— 
and there are the clothes lines! Door at left leads 
to a shower room, a handy clean-up spot for 
the menfolks. 
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Remodeled KITCHEN 


BY JOAN 


UCKY IS the woman who has a two- 
room homemaking center of kitchen 
plus utility room. Still luckier is farm 
homemaker Mrs. R. J. Myers. She has 
a new three-room domain of kitchen 

plus utility room, plus a take-it-easy room. Be- 
cause much of her work is done in this one area, 
Mrs. Myers saves steps and energy doing house- 
hold tasks. The facilities for fixing meals, wash- 
ing clothes, ironing, canning, and mending are all 
located here within several feet of each other. 


As for the take-it-easy room, Mrs. Myers finds 
it’s a good place to do just that when she has a 
spare moment. Too, this has become a main 
gathering place for the whole Myers family. Dad 
likes to stretch out here for a noontime nap. The 
two boys, Ronald, 10, and Richard, 13, like to 
play or study in this room after school. They 
can talk over the day with Mom even though 
she’s busy in the kitchen. 


Before it was remodeled, this farm house in 
Pike County, Illinois, was roomy, but it had too 
much wasted space. In the kitchen, work centers 
were scattered haphazardly around the room, 
and the two small rooms off the kitchen were 
little-used storage space. 


The Myers family first talked over the things 
they wanted to change and features they wanted 
to add. Then they consulted their county home 
adviser. She called in the extension farm housing 
specialist, who worked out an overall remodeling 
plan for the house. 

The kitchen was one of the main problems. 


» 


MRS. MYERS’ U-shaped 
kitchen has all the equip- 
ment in the order that she 
uses it. The traffic lane is 
planned so people can 
walk through the kitchen 
without walking through 
the work center. This room 
gets plenty of air with 
three windows opposite 
the window over sink; and 
there’s a ventilating fan 
over the stove. 

For everyday meals, the 
family gathers around the 
big table on the other side 
of the room (see “After” | 
drawing). !ts position in 
front of the three windows 
makes it a pleasant, airy 
place to eat and a con- 
venient arrangement for 
serving meals. 
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It’s in a wing at the back of the house, and the 
Myers discussed taking off some of the unused 
space. But they decided instead to convert the 
wing into the present arrangement rather than 
make it smaller. And now Mrs. Myers says it’s 
so convenient she ““wouldn’t change a thing.” 


One feature that endears the new kitchen to 
this homemaker is the U-shape arrangement of 
equipment. Refrigerator, sink, work counters, 
and range are all lined up from right to left in 
the natural working order. 


Before remodeling there was no place in the 
kitchen for serving meals. Now there’s a good- 
sized table in front of three kitchen windows, 
and the family usually eats there. Mrs. Myers 





MILLER 


likes this because it’s just a step from range to 


table to serve meals. Also the boys are able to 
eat breakfast here and keep a lookout for the 
school bus coming down the road. 


The new utility room gets lots of use. Mrs. 
Myers washes clothes there, then carries them 
right out the back door to the drying yard. 
There’s a sink in this room where she can do 
much of the preparation work on garden pro- 
duce before canning or freezing it. Large cup- 
boards in the utility room are handy for storage 
purposes. The closet next to utility room (see 
“After” drawing) holds ironing board, towels, 
small items, and cleaning equipment. 


Just off the utility room, is a shower room 
where the men folks can clean up. It saves un- 
told extra work by avoiding a lot of “tramping” 
through the house. 





~® HERE is the room for relaxing, just off the kitchen and next to the 
utility room. Mr. Myers stretches out on the glider at noon to read mail 
and hear radio market reports. Mrs. Myers keeps her basket of sewing 
on the floor by the chair where she can work and watch activities outdoors. 
The linoleum-covered ledge was put in to hold houseplants. 








(Left to right): C. C. DuMond, Commissioner of Agriculture & Markets, New York State 
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Department of Agriculture; Warren Hawley, Batavia, president of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; Allan Kline, lowa farmer, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; W. I. Myers, Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture. 


Here’s the Best from Cornell’s 
Farm and Home Week 


ALLAN KLINE, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation: ‘The sound- 
est and most hopeful solution to farm 
problems is the diversion of more pro- 
duction from the farms to promote bet- 
ter human diets. 


“We need a national independent bi- 
partisan commission set up to study 
public fiscal and monetary policies. 
Such a committee should report to 
Congress which could do much to iron 
out economic fluctuations with a mini- 
mum control of individual farms or 
firms. 

“This country’s spectacular success 

to date has been based on a system of 
individual freedoms. Under this system 
the American consumer can get more 
and better food in return for an hour 
of labor than most anywhere else in the 
world. We can do even better provided 
we are not lured into the sacrifices of 
our incentive system by illusory prom- 
ises of government guaranteed se- 
curity,” 
W. I. MYERS, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture: “In 1950, as in other years, 
our greatest opportunity for improve- 
ment and well-being lies in further in- 
creasing output per worker in Agri- 
culture and other parts of the economy. 
We may get tired of hearing the word 
‘efficiency’ but it would be well for all 
of us if we would listen. 

“Surpluses are being overempha- 
sized; a drought could easily change 
the picture. Our increased food supply 
has been used to feed more people bet- 
ter. As the population continues to 
climb during the 50’s we must still 
have higher production to maintain our 
food standards, otherwise we must im- 
port more or eat a less desirable diet. 


“My guess for 1950 is for a reason- 
ably stable, general price level. New 
York prices as a group will average 
around present levels. Whatever hap- 
pens, New York farm prices will con- 
tinue to follow the trend of the gen- 
eral “price level by fluctuating around 
it, depending on the demand and sup- 
ply of food.” 


L. C. CUNNINGHAM, Department of 
Agricultural Economics at Cornell: 
“The farm price of milk in New York 
State is likely to drop around 12% be- 
low the 1949 price which would be a 
decline of 29% below the peak year of 
1948. As a group, costs are expected 
to continue to decline more slowly than 
the price of milk. In the future, dairy- 
men are likely to shift their emphasis 
more and more to making milk on hay 
and pasture.” 


V. B. HART, Department of Agricul- 
‘ural Economics at Cornell: “The fam- 
lly-sizge farm is here for at least an- 
other 50 years. The average commer- 
Clal farm will be a bigger business, but 


still a two-man business. Magazines are 
still printing articles on corporation 
farms and congressmen will introduce 
bills aimed at preserving the family- 


size farm. If left alone it will probably \ 


preserve itself. 

“Opportunities will increase for a re- 
liable young man to get started toward 
farmer ownership by working in part- 
nership basis with older men.” 


Cc. A. BRATTON, Cornell Department 
ef Agricultural Economics: “Selecting 
a farm is one of the most important 
decisions in a young man’s life. Study 
the area where the desired type of 
farming is practiced; make use of soil 
maps and land class maps, and consider 
size of farm, productivity of soil, size 
and condition of buildings, farm layout, 
water supply, the community, conveni- 
ences available, market outlets, and 
overall productive capacity of farm. 


“Set high standards. Look the field 
over. Don’t be hasty. You can’t have 
everything, but get the most you can 
when selecting the farm on which you 
expect to spend your life.” 


FRED E.-WINCH, Cornell University 
Forestry Department: “Farmers should 
remember that woodlots bring the high- 
est return when sawlogs are cut, but 
unless the cordwood is removed and the 
woodlot thinned ‘then sawlogs just 
can’t develop. 

“A power saw is no longer a novelty 
and its cost is now within the range of 
most woodland owners. The two- and 
one-man saws may be used for felling 
and bucking the trees.” 


WILLIAM LANDAUER,’ breeder of 
Aberdeen Angus, Red Hook, N. Y.: 
“Farmers selling purebred cattle should 
stress good promotion, service, ethics, 
and pricing. Goodwill is essential in 
this business, and the best way to get 
it is to remember the other fellow. 
Don’t forget your customers. Call them 
up a year or so after a sale, or ask 
about the heifer the next time you see 
them.” 


RAY BENDER, Essex County, New 
York Agricultural Agent: “One of the 
best pasture crops during the dry sum- 
mer period when other crops aren’t do- 
ing much is birdsfoot trefoil. It makes 
an ideal hay mixture when combined 
with smooth brome grass. 

“In seeding birdsfoot, prepare a good 
seed bed, lime if necessary, and add 
superphosphate. Use 4 or 5 pounds of 
inoculated seed per acre. Never use 
clover of any kind with birdsfoot tre- 
foil and avoid use of manure since it 
‘contains weeds and clover seed.” 


0. C. FRENCH, Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering at Cornell: “The 
best method we know of to produce 
highest quality roughage is by making 
hay crop silage when field curing of 


hay is difficult. Also, have a barndrier 
to finish cured hay when the weather 
is not good, and when weather permits, 
harvest field cured hay. 


“Equipment on New York farms has 

been increasing. In the last 4 years the 
number of tractors has increased by 
45%.” . 
A. R. BLANCHARD, County Agent, 
Tioga County, New York: “If the farm- 
er is ever going to be in a position 
where he can stand on his own feet and 
let the law of supply and demand ope- 
rate freely, he must become reasonably 
self-reliant and produce more of his 
own food on his own farm. We cannot 
become completely self-sufficient, as 
farmers were 100 years ago, because 
we have roads to maintain, schools to 
support, electricity and telephone serv- 
ice to pay for. These things in them- 
selves mean that the farmer must pro- 
duce some farm pfoducts for sale. 
However, I do not think that he should 
depend upon them entirely for his live- 
lihood.” 


From the Farm Woman’s 
Viewpoint 
MARY PURCHASE, State College of 
Home Economics: “Hard water con- 
tains minerals which react with soap 
to form an insoluble, gray curd. This 
sticky curd makes the removal of dirt 
difficult. The answer to this problem 
is to use synthetic detergents which 
do not react with the minerals in hard 
water or to use a water softener which 
dissolves soap curd. Dirty water left in 
clothes will affect their color and 
brightness. Another rinse, a second run 
through the wringer, or longer spin in 
the dryer may help to remove dirt. 
“Hot water, up to 190 degrees F., 
makes clothes whiter. Since water at 
180 degrees F., however, is hotter than 
most homes have, temperatures rang- 


ing from 150 to 160 degrees F. are 


acceptable. Excessive bluing should be 
avoided since it only makes gray tinged 
clothes grayer.” 


REV. HERBERT LOOMIS, West Win- 
field, N. Y.: “Here are 7 needs which a 
church program should meet: (1) 
Every person needs to have Communion 
with God; (2) to grow in Christian 
understanding; (3) to dedicate his life; 
(4) every church needs a sense of com- 
munity responsibility; (5) every person 
needs fellowship; (6) world vision; and 
(7) to dedicate his substance.” 


MRS. ESTHER BRATTON, State Col- 
lege of Home Economics: “If you ex- 
pect housework to keep your figure 
streamlined, maintain a good posture 
as you work. Long hours over sinks 
and counters that are too low or too 
high can add bulges in the wrong 
places.” 


MRS. LUCILLE WILLIAMSON, State 
College of Home Economics: ‘Before 
you buy an automatic washing machiné 
you should get satisfactory answers to 
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1950 CHAMP SHEEP SHEARER. Jack Dibble 
of Branchport, Yates County, N. Y., winner 
of the New York Stdte Sheep Shearing 
Contest. His average time for 3 sheep was. 
3 minutes and 33 seconds. Second place 
went to Don Mackenzie, Geneva, Ontario. 
County; and the names of the 3 other con~ 
testants in order of placing are as follows: 
Alfred Howell, Rock Stream, Schuyler 
County; Cecil Smith, Whitesville, Allegany 
County; Stanley van Vleet, Lodi, Seneca 
County. 





é em 
the following questions: (1) Do you 
have a large enough hot water supply ? 
(2) Does the water pressure vary? 
Some machines have a timing device 
which governs their filling. If the pres- 
sure is low, the cylinder may not fill 
enough. Other machines cut off when 
the water reaches a given level. (3) 
Will: the floor stand the vibration of 
the running machine? (4) Is there an 
experienced serviceman nearby who can 
take care of necessary adjustments ?”’ 


ROYDEN C. BRAITHWAITE, State 
College of Home Economics: ‘The 
erisis of our age is a crisis in spiritual* 
values aS many competent spokesmen 
of the day have testified. If man is to’ 
survive, he must truly understand the 
meaning of democracy, of the right to 
dignity and individual worth; and he 
must do more than give lip service to 
the words.” 


MISS ELIZABETH VOLLMER, 4-H’. 
Club Extension Food Specialist: -““Re- 
cent work on meringues indicates that 
the best meringue pie toppings result: 
from: (1) placing tne meringue on 
warm filling to reduce leakage and 
beading; (2) spreading the meringue 
to the edge of the crust to prevent 
shrinkage; (8) baking at 425 degrees 
F’, for four to four-and-a-half minutes 
to give a tender, less sticky meringue.” 


+ 


Rechester Home Bureau members at Cornell’s Farm and Home Week find some things” 
the rest of their families would like at an exhibit on Creative Fun for the Family.’ 
Both the wagon and the doll can be made in the family workshop, specialists told Mrs. ° 
Hart Thomson, 91 High Terrace, who is chairman of Unit 16; Mrs. Bert Goodwin, 1550° 
Elmwood Avenue, who teaches crafts; and Mrs. James McCracken, 37 Wilton Terrace. 


“NO MORE 
‘SLEEPLESS NIGHTS” 


“IT feel so much § 
better since I no § 
longer have to 
dread those aw- 
ful sleepless } 
nights! My ‘in- 
somnia’ turned § 
out to be due to } 
caffein in the 3 
coffee I drank. 3 
So I switched to 

POSTUM and now 
I get 8 hours of ' 
restful sleep every night.” 





Are sleepless nights, due to “coffee 
nerves”, interfering with your good 
health?...Do you wake up in the 
morning, feeling tired and logy?... 
Then, try a switch to 100% caffein- 
free POSTUM. See if you don’t enjoy 
good, natural sleep that makes you 
feel better and enjoy life more. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. And caffein is a 
drug that acts upon the brain and 
central nervous system. Also — in 
susceptible persons — caffein tends 
to produce harmful stomach acidity. 
So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug — nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee — 
give up tea — drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days—and judge by re- 
sults! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! POSTUM is 
a Product of General Foods. 


Early Spring Presenuiag 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


RESH asparagus is a delicacy 
when served on the table. Un- 
fortunately, it is difficult to 
can or freeze it so that it ap- 
proaches the flavor and texture of the 
absolutely fresh product. However by 
observing certain rules, it can be done 
to a certain extent. 

First of all, the choicer asparagus is 
obtained during the earlier part of the 
season; then quick handling from the 
time of picking to the time of canning 
or freezing is absolutely necessary 
since this vegetable deteriorates rapid- 
ly. Grading all stalks according to size 
makes for a better product. 


TO CAN ASPARAGUS 

After grading, removing the scales, 
and washing the asparagus carefully, 
tie stalks of similar size into bundles. 
Stand them in boiling water and boil 
lower % of stalk for 3 minutes; tip 
bundles over and boil for 42 minute. 
Pack, add salt, 4% teaspoon per pint, 
and cover with boiling liquid, or cut 
stalks into short pieces and boil for 3 
minutes. Pack them hot and cover with 
boiling liquid to within % inch of top 
of jar. Partially seal and process pints 
at 10 pounds pressure for 25 minutes, 
quarts for 35 minutes. Remove from 
heat, let pressure return to zero, re- 
move jars from cooker, complete seal 
if necessary, and cool—out of draft— 
with jars separate to allow free circu- 
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New Brunswick Grange Member 
Wins County Fair Cooking Prize 





Mrs. Dominika Serick of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is 
one of Middlesex County’s foremost cooks—and she has 
the trophies to prove it. Winner of countless cooking prizes 
in the past 30 years, Mrs. Serick is a member of Coast 
Brunswick Grange #15 and at present is Chairman of the 
Home Economics Committee of Middlesex-Somerset 
Pomona Grange #13. Prize-winner Mrs. Serick says: ‘Like 
almost everything, learning to be a good cook takes experi- 
ence. It also takes the very best ingredients. When you bake 
at home, you have to use a good, peppy yeast to get good 
results. I’ve been using Fleischmann’s Yeast since I started 
cooking years ago and I’ll never use any other. It’s fast and 
lively and I know it won’t ever let me down.” 


Yes—prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast. 





lation of air. Label and store in a cool, 
dark place. 


TO FREEZE ASPARAGUS 
Trim the graded asparagus to 5-inch 
lengths, since the upper 5 or 6 inches 
of the stalk is all that is free of woody 
fiber. Discard any stalks over one inch 
in diameter. Segments of the next 1% 
inches may be blanched and frozen to 
be used in.soups. Wash thoroughly. In 
a basket or cheesecloth, immerse the 
stalks up to % inch in diameter in boil- 
ing water for 3 minutes or in steam for 
3% minutes, one minute longer for 
larger size. Cool immediately in very 
cold running water, leaving them in the 
water just long enough to cool. Drain 
and pack the stalks in the carton with 

heads in alternate directions. 


For small quantities, use either 
waxed square-cornered cartons lined 
with moisture-vapor-proof paper or 
round cartons of the proper height. 
For large quantities, place the aspar- 
agus on a Sheet of cellophane or mois- 
ture-vapor-proof paper with the heads 
in alternate directions. Then fold the 
sides of the paper toward the center 
over the asparagus, roll it up and seal. 
Then protect this roll with an outer 
sheet of locker paper or stockinette. 
Freeze asparagus promptly and’ store. 


Rhubarb is another of the éarly 
spring treats. Fortunately, it lends it- 
self well to preservation either by 
freezing or canning. 


TO CAN RHUBARB 


Cut the tender washed unpeeled rhu- 
barb in 14%4- to 1-inch pieces. Pack tight- 
ly and cover with boiling thick sirup 
(1 cup sugar to 1 cup liquid) to within 
% inch of top of jar. Just cover and 
process .20 minutes in boiling water 
bath for either pints or quarts, or add 
4%, cup sugar for each cup rhubarb and 
cook on top of the stove or bake in the 
oven until rhubarb is somewhat tender. 
Pack hot into the jars, adjust covers, 
and process 5 minutes in boiling water 
bath after water resumes boiling. Re- 
move from hot water bath, complete 
seal if necessary, cool, label and store 
in a cool, dark place. 


TO FREEZE RHUBARB 

The early Spring rhubarb is best for 
freezing. It may be scalded and frozen 
like a vegetable or like a fruit, covered 
with sugar sirup or frozen without 
sugar. By the former method the one- 
inch lengths of rhubarb stalks are 
scalded in boiling water for 14% min- 
utes, cooled, packaged, and frozen. 


Another method is to cover the scala- 
ed rhubarb with a 65% sirup (6% cups 
sugar boiled with 4 cups water). Still 
another way is to cook the rhubarb 
until tender in a 65% sirup, lift the 
pieces from the sirup into the box and 
cover with sirup. 


Still another and often-used method 
is to pack the pieces without scalding 
and without sirup. The specialists at 
the Georgia Experiment Station rate as 
excellent the frozen rhubarb which was 
packed without any previous treat- 
ment, in sugar 4 or 5 parts by weight 
of rhubarb to one part by weight of 
sugar (one cup sugar to 5 or 6 cups 
rhubarb). They rate this method as 
preferable to that of pre-steaming the 
rhubarb. 


Still another favorite way of some 
families is to freeze the rhubarb sauce. 
Cook it on top of the stove, or bake it 
according to your favorite recipe; cool 
it and pack in cartons or glass freezer 
jars and freeze. In cartons leave one 
inch headspace; in the glass jars, 1% 
inches headspace. If desired for com- 
bining later with other fruits or ber- 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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For Smooth, Creamy, 
Perfect Cake Icings 
_ Every Time— 
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PURE means: 


1. Energy 

2. Sweefness 

3. Full Flavor 

4. Purity 

5. 100% Cane 
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PATENT FLOUR 


A top grade bread flour milled to G.L.F. 
specifications from high protein hard 
wheats. For bread and other types of 
baked goods leavened with yeast. For 
real good bread you can't beat G.L.F. 
Quality Patent Flour 
which is milled especi- 
ally for home baking. 
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Available at your 
local 


G.L.F. SERVICE 
AGENCY 
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RUPTURE-EASER 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
A strong, form fitting, 
washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps 
up in front. Adjustable 
leg strap. Soft, flat 
groin pad. No steel or 
leather bands. Unex- 
celled for comfort. A1S0 pot tend } 
used as after-operation |J Double 4.95 
support. Give measure around the lowest part 
of the abdomen. Specify right or left side or 
double. We pay postase except on COD’s. 
iS _ PIPER BRACE CO. 
308 E. [2th Dept. AA-45 Kansas City 6, Me 
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No. 3034. It’s the versatile jacket 
dress again-—this time with its bare 
top to catch the sun or cover-up with 
the fitted waist-high jacket! Sizes 12- 
20; 36-42. Size 18, 5 yards 35-inch. 

No. 3044, The beloved shirtwaist 
takes on a new and flattering softness 
via the supple collar, bloused bodice 
and gracefully gathered skirt. Sizes 
12-20; 36-40, Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch. 
No, 2125. Here is a cotton charmer, 
simply enchanting—that daintily hides 
behind its very own tea apron! Sizes 
12-20; 36-44. Size 18, checked, 44 
yards 35-inch fabric; plain, % yard 


CORTLAND PRESENTS 
oTH DRAMA FESTIVAL 


HE 5TH annual Drama Festival will 

be held at Cortland State Teachers 
College at Cortland, N. Y., April 20, 
21 and 22. Plays will be presented at 
8:15 each evening and at 2 p.m. Satur- 
day. Other features of the festival will 
be a series of one-act plays, a work- 
shop relative to radio and television, 
a discussion of Problems in the Theatre 
by Thomas Ratcliffe, costuming and 
other demonstrations and a fashion 
Show. The banquet will be at 6 p.m. 
Saturday. ; 

—— A.A. — 


REMOVES STAINS 


Textile scientists’ of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have found that powdered pepsin dis- 
Solves. the protein in stains made by 
Substances such as eggs, milk, ice 
cream, meat juices, gelatin, glue, cer- 
tain medicines like argyrol; also per- 
Spiration and blood. The dry powdered 
Pepsin is sold in most drug: stores. 

In using pepsin on stains, first make 
Sure the stained fabric contains no 
Soap or other alkali. Then dampen the 
stain with lukewarm water and 
Sprinkle the pepsin powder over it. Let 
it stand half an hour for the pepsin 
to act, keeping the spot damp. Finally 
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35-inch. 

No. 2126. Young daughter will be 
doubly proud of her scalloped dress 
with its matching apron—hbecause it is 
just like mother’s—and looks so pretty! 
Sizes 4-12. Size 8, checked, 2% yards 
35-inch; plain, 44 yard 35-inch. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose 20 cents 
for each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents 
for our new Summer Fashion Book which 
has pattern designs for all ages, all sizes, 
all occasions. Send to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


sponge and rinse well with water. An- 
other way to use it is to mix 2 tea- 
spoons pepsin to one pint lukewarm 
water and sponge until the stain dis- 
appears. Rinse thoroughly afterward. 
It is obvious that this treatment can 
be used on washable materials only. 


— A.A. — 
EARLY SPRING 
PRESERVING 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
ries for spreads, it is a good thing to 
pack the rhubarb without sugar. 


RHUBARB JUICE 

Cook until tender the stalks, using 
about one cup of water for each 5 
pounds of rhubarb. Add more water if 
stalks are really tough. Strain through 
a jelly bag. Add sugar, 4 to % cup 
per quart of juice. Heat fresh-pressed 
juice with sugar in upper part of a 
double boiler large enough that it need 
not be filled over 24 full. Bring quick- 
ly to the pasteurizing temperature 170° 
F. (just simmering); pour into hot 
sterilized jars or bottles to overflowing; 
remove foam, seal immediately, with 
sterilized covers; lay on their sides in 
a boiler or large kettle filled with hot 
(170° F.) water for 5 minutes. Remove 
and cool. Store in cold place. The lovely 
pink color of the juice gradually disap- 
pears, but the flavor remains the same. 
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eM ite 


for America’s fastest washday cs 


This pamphlet, written by a Speed Queen user, 


aT A i tells how a 7-load washing can be done in ONE 
ATT | EIU hour... . with one tubful of hot water... each 
ra \ i piece sparkling clean. No matter: what type 


TAY! Te 











®@ No need to risk costly in- 
gredients ...no need to 
disappoint your family in 
the treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of de- 
licious homemade biscuits 
that are light as a feather 
GYEEY LING c's 


Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Dough 
rises in your mixing bowl 
...thenagain in your oven. 





<—— moving 


Be sure to send us your old address, 
as well as your new one, so you. will 
not miss a single issue of American 
Agriculturist. \ 

A. A. CIRCULATION DEPT, 


1G No. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 





washer you now own, this pamphlet will open 
your eyes! Get a free copy from any Speed Queen 
dealer, or mail coupon below. 


SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION, 48 Doty St., Ripon, Wis. 


Please send mea free copy of “Howl Wash 7 Loads 
per Hour," written: by a Speed Queen user. 


SRS PRPASAENAD SDA mS URT ED Red ANG SOAS ALS ERED EDADADEOD ERODED RNG SAH ELOA OAS ROMAN 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Operate a Merchandise 


Club with 10 of Your 


Friends ! one oo 
No ere 
Investment <& Many Useful Household 


Necessary Items to Choose from. 
Thousands of women are now engaged 
in this EASY, PROFITABLE, EXCITING 
club activity. 

Free Sales Kit - - No Obligation! 
For Full Particulars, Write 


GEORGE W. KIRBY CO. 


Dept. NY 82 Kingsley 5St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 











Extra Delicious 


COOKIES 


are made with real 
old-fashioned Colonial 
Molasses. 
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Eimer HUFFMAN, our agent, hands 
widow of Wm. Newman, North East, 
Pa. check for $1,000.00 following 
tragic accident in which she was in- 
“jured and her husband killed. 


Mrs. Newman is the mother of 13. 
children. The accident happened as 
they were réturning with groceries 
for the family. 


A Friend's 














Millard Morley, R. No. |. Barton, N. Y..... £02.85 
Auto accident--wrenched & cut shoulder 

Gertrude Knox,. Perry, N.Y. -....00..-.- ok 80.00 
Auto aceident—-cuts and bruises 

George Abrams, Medusa, N. Y. (2 policies) 20.00 
Auto accident—bruised neck and head 

Maurice Taylor, R. No. 2, Canton, N. Y..... 58.57 
Truck accident—injured knee 

Frank Musella, 3 Canal St., Mohawk, N. Y. 25.00 





Truck accident—injured neck, back & elbow 



































Daniel Zinkievich. R. No. 1, Wyoming. N. Y. 31.43 
Auto accident—injiured back & knees 

George Brian, R. No. f, Leicester, N. Y. 64.43 
Auto accident—concussion, bruised arm & 
chest 

Orville Mills, R. No. 2, Port Byron, N. Y. 86.71 
Truck accident—broken leg 

Lester C. Good, R. No. !, Brockport, N. Y. 1000.00 
Auto aecident—Death benefits 

Irving Wichie, R. No. {, Kirkville, N. Y..... 30.00 
Auto accident—injured chest, arm & hip 

Homer F, Broadbent, Bridgewater, N. Y..... 33.43 
Auto accident—cut and bruised knee 

Ralph S. Keator, Richfield Springs, N. Y..... 121.43 
Auto accident—fractured ribs, cut chest 

Hazel Dunlop, Ilion, N. Y.. Saptacheerene Ree 
Auto accident—injured shoulder — 

Della Clark, R. 4. Middletown, N. Y......... 20.00 
Auto accident—general bruises and injured 
back 

Wilbur Rhone, R. No. t. Turin, N. Y......... 20.00 
Auto accident—injured hip 

Archie O. Vaughn, Randolph, N. Y............. 101.43 
Auto accident—fractured skull & ribs 

George Simmons, R. No. 2, Etba, N. Y......... 15.00 
Auto accident—bruised knee, cut head 

Harrington W. Johnson, Caledonia, N. Y.... 26.43 
Auto accident—cut thigh, bruised fingers 

Clara A. Johnson, Mumford, N. Y. (2 
MOVVCIES) a tear ate Foo Mergen econ Fes 260.00 
Auto accident—injured back, chest & 
shoulder 

Clarence W. Godfrey, 34 Ocean St., E. Aurora, 
“Strnuek by auto—-dislocated ankle—torn ligaments 

William: Fyrell,.Mexico;. N.. Yor 2.2 .s.skeceaess 61.43 
Auto accident—nultiple contusions 

Dora Vanderloan, R. No. 3, Norwich, N. Y. 20.00 
Auto accident—bruised & cut face & legs 

Marie V. Drayer, Machias, N. Y. (2 

policies) _. 65.72 





Auto accident—bruised chest & “jung aed 


Eunice Schryver, R. No. 1, Barker, N. Y..... 42.86 
Auto accident—sprained ankle & numerous cuts 


Dean Mcintyre, R. No. 1, LeRoy, N. Y..... 124.28 
Truck accident—broke ribs and thigh bone 


Waren L. Mapes, 6 Pine St. Deposit, 

















Raber este en PR per aael  erceeee iptttn sere see Eads 15.00 

Struck by auto- —concussion, bruised face 

William Ward, R. No. 2, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
(oipolletes) ae ce eRe nected 108.56 
Auto accident—injured shoulder 

Adelbert E. Keller, R. No. 2, Hannibal, 
IN aN eniese eh rtat pins ages eS oe po cea asec buys ecuActsahs 65.00 
Auto accident—concussion, broken nose & 
shoulder 

Mary. Mrasker, Goshen; (Ni. No. -22----<cresncs-ccencxsaene 58.57 
Aute accident—broken jaw, cut chin 

Clarence Jimerson, R. No. i Bathe Nen Varies ecueac 
(2 policies) .. BRIO Wag te OCOD, 
Auto accident—conecussion, “cuts on hands 






& head 











BENEFITS RECENTLY PAID 


Name May Be in This List 





North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT 











Donald Tyler, No. Granvilie, N. Yuu... 21.43 
Auto accident—injured tace, leg & scalp 

Mildred F, Smith, Batavia, N. Y.....00........ 67.86 
Auto accident—injured foot and ankie 

Hoyt Corgill, Monticello, N.Y. ues 20.00 
Struck by auto—dislocated shoulder 

Bernice, Jones, Vernon, <N. \Y.2ic52-caccues 53.57 
Auto accident—cuts, dislocated thumb, 
injured knee 

Frank Coleman, R. No. 2, Goshen, N. Y. 91,42 
Auto accident—-cut ae arm & jaw 

Roger A. Kinne, R. No. Sprakers, N. Y. — 60.00 
Auto accident—bruised aan scraped side of 
face 

Charles G. Kiefer, R. No. 2, Arkport, 
NES Oa, mec erence cena ese Cree mas ee. 15.72 


Auto accident—cut ear, bruised face 
Clyda H. Abbey, R. No. 3, New evens. Vt. 


(2 policies) Bs 260.00 
Auto accident—broken - ‘Teg 
David Johnson, R. No. |, Barre, Vt... 60.00 


Auto accident—injured leg and fractured rib 


Kathleen Lafont, R. No. |, W. Glover, Vt. 72.14 
Auto accident—broke wrist, cut torehead 

Mary Ainsworth, Rochester, Vt..............2......... 21.43 
Station wagon accident—injured head 

Thomas Moore, Oak St., Saxton River, Vt. 130.00 


Auto accident—eut forehead, knees, injured 


knees 
William Cassidy, Shelburne, Vt..........0.......... 25.71 
Truck accident—injured head—concussion 
Madeline Washburn, R. No. {, Bethel, Vt. 61.43 
Auto aecident—fractured hand 
ee F. Hobbs, R. No. 1, Rochester 
TY str eee Slee aramid Wi trek 2 dt 89.28 


ee eae Me forehead, brain concussion 
Wayne F. Ladd, R. No. 3, Colebrook, N. H. 








(2 policies) 114.28 
Struck by road x 

Fred C. Moses, R. No. |, Tilton, N. H..... 65.00 
Struck by auto—broken leg & head injury 

Donald C. Prince, R. No. 1, Turner, Maine 50.00 
Auto accident—-cut head, injured elbow & 
hip 

Nina A. Richards, Camden, Maine ............. .. 45.00 
Auto accident—broken collar. bone 

Kenneth McCall, R. No. 1, Storrs, Conn... 35.71 
Auto accident—broke knee bone 

Mildred C. Madigan, E. Granby, Conn..... 42.86 
Auto accident—dislocated shoulder 

Andrew Kosock, R. No. 3, Wattsburg, Pa. 30.00 
Auto accident—broke ankle—bruised knee 

Harold Bonniger, R. No. 1, Gaines, Pa..... 20.00 
Auto accident—injured knee 

Glen Hogancamp, R. No. |, Millerton, Pa. 18.00 
Auto accident—injured chest 

William VanOrden, Box 80, LeRaysville, Pa. 18.57 
Auto accident—concussion, injured back 

Daniel C. Schell, Vera Cruz, Pa. ................ 42.86 
Auto accident—cuts & bruises of spine 

Perry L. Wood, R. No. 1, Knoxville, Pa... 44.28 
Auto accident—cuts & “bruises 

Walter P. Lippincott, Bordentown, N. J..... 52.00 
Auto collision—bruised back & spine 

Joan M. Haines, Vernon, N. J. 25.00 
Auto accident—bruised scalp & leg 

Earl B. Howell, R. No. 3, Sussex, N. J..... 50.00 


Auto accident—cut face, concussion, bruises 


Edward Romatowski, R. No. 4, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
Auto accident—cut knees, 


mouth & chest 


MOUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Qualifications of Voters 
at School Meetings in 
New York State 


UESDAY, May 2, is the date of the 

Annual Meetings of Common School 
Districts in New York State. Some an- 
nual meetings for central and union 
school districts are held the first Tues- 
day in May, but many are held the sec- 
ond Tuesday in July. Watch local pa- 
pers for the date of the annual meeting 
in your district. Frequently questions 
arise relative to qualifications of voters 
at school meetings, so here are the re- 
quirements: 

“All voters at school meetings in 
common, union school or central school 
districts must have these qualifications: 

1. A citizen of the United States. 

. At least 21 years of age. 

3. A resident within the district for 
a period of at least 30 days preceding 
the meeting. 

Any person who possesses ALL of 
the above general qualifications and 
any ONE of the FOUR following SPE- 
CIAL qualifications is entitled to vote: 

1. Owns, leases, hires or occupies 
under a contract to purchase, real 
property in such district liable to tax- 
ation for school purposes. (Lodgers or 
boarders are not entitled to vote. 
Under the first clause persons who 
hold a joint deed or joint lease may 
each vote.) 

2. Is the parent of a child or children 
of school age who attended the dist- 
rict school in the district for a period 
of at least eight weeks during the 
year preceding. (Under this provision 
both father and mother may vote.) 

3. Not being the parent, has per- 
manently residing with him or her a 
child who attended the school for at 
least eight weeks during the preced- 
ing year. (Under this provision but one 
person may vote, namely, the head of 
the household.) 

4. Owns any personal property as- 
sessed on the last preceding assessment 
roll of the town exceeding $50 in value. 

Qualified voters may vote on any 
question; it is not essential that a per- 
son be a taxpayer to vote on proposi- 
tions for raising money. To be legal, 
propositions concerning expenditures of 
money must be voted by ballot or by 
recording the votes of all qualified 
voters. f 

Women possessing such required 
qualifications are entitled to vote. 


Challenges 

Any voter in a school district may 
challenge any person offering to vote. 
The person so challenged can not be 
sworn, nor asked any questions as to 
his qualifications as a voter, but the 
chairman of the meeting must require 
such person to make the following 
declaration: 

“I do declare and affirm that I am, 
and have been for 380 days last past, 
an actual resident of this school dist- 
rict, and I am qualified to vote at this 
meeting.” 

If the person challenged makes such 
declaration, his vote must be received, 
but if such person refuses to make such 
declaration his vote must be rejected. 

A person who makes a false declara- 
tion has committed a misdemeanor and 
is subject to fine. The Commissioner 
MAY set aside action taken when per- 
sons vote after making a false dec- 
laration. 


Powers of Voters 

Qualified voters at school meeting's 
have many powers including: 1. Elect- 
ing trustees. 2. Electing a treasurer 
and fixing amount of bond. 3. Adopting 
a budget and voting a tax upon the 
taxable property of the district. 4. Au- 
thorizing trustees to have school prop- 
erty insured. 5. Designating site for 
schoolhouse or for grounds for play- 
grounds. 6. Providing for conveyance 
of pupils to schools maintained in the 
district or to nearby school with which 
a contract has been made. 
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When 
you 
build a 
RIL 


BAR 
we do - 
half the 
work 


Rilco rafters are ready to put up 
when you get them. You never touch 
a drill or a saw. Because we've cut em 
to fit exactly . . . drilled all the bolt 
holes at exactly the right places. All 
you do is swing ’em into position, 
and bolt ’em down. You can have all 
the framing done ready for roofing and 
sheathing 2 less than one working day! 

Be sure you get genuine Rilco 
Rafters at your lumber dealer. 

Send the coupon for all the informa- 
tion on these strong, glued-laminated 
wood rafters that give you more room 
in a modern, attractive building. 




















ONLY GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 


BEAR THIS TRADEMARK...YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF A DEPENDABLY 
ENGINEERED PRODUCT. 
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Revamping An Old Barn 


. (Continued from Page 6) _ 


so high that you went up three or four 
steps to get into the stable while the 
cows scrambled up ramps. In the new 
barn we went to the other extreme so 
that even now, men and cows go down 
hill into the stable. Believe me: Dig- 
ging a hole more than a hundred feet 
long and thirty odd feed wide and three 
feet deep in stiff clay without the help 
of a bull-dozer or power-shovel is no 
small chore. I know this because I 
helped with that big job. 


A Gutter Cleaner 


Eventually under the guidance of a 
good, old-fashioned carpenter who be- 
lieved in heavy timber, our barn took 
shape as a building in the form of a 
cross, the main aisle being 105 feet 
long and the cross arms aggregating 
87 feet. It was three stories tall and 
we drove in on the third floor. For un- 
loading hay and for threshing and for 
getting feed to the cows, it proved ex- 
ceedingly convenient, but we could 
never really make our stables fit that 
narrow width. It carries a slate roof 
laid (believe it or not) at a cost of 
$3.00 per square for the slate delivered 
at our station and Abe Stilson laid 
them by contract, including building 
paper under them for $4.20—-a total of 
$4.20. To duplicate that roof today 
would cost somewhere from $20.00 to 
$30.00 per square and there are 80 
squares of roof‘and 23 tons of slate. 


We made all sorts of plans but that 
limitation of 30 feet of width seeméd 
to forbid any really satisfactory stable 
design. It was just one thing—a me- 
chanical gutter cleaner which solved 
our problem. Using this, it was possible 
to narrow up the center alley so that 
we could have the width of feeding al- 
ley and length of cow-bed required. 
One August day last summer, we start- 
ed in to make a clean sweep of every- 
thing in the stable including all the old 
cement work. 


When we were through we had used 
351 sacks of cement and 100 tons of 
crushed stone and washed sand. We feei 
that for a cow bed, five feet is about 
the proper length for the average large 
cow. Most of our stalls are four feet and 
six inches wide, separated from each 


other by concrete curbs. This seems an 
almost wasteful width but it is not more 
than is needed for big cows. In our old 
stables we continually had trouble from 
cows treading on the teats of their 
neighbor but with the new dimensions 
we have forgotten these misfortunes. 


The large attendance and the general 
interest displayed on this barn inspec- 
tion tour is reassuring evidence that 
the farmer is fundamentally hopeful 
for the future. If the price structure 
will level off somewhere near what it is 
now, there will be a good deal of re- 
vamping barns in the years ahead. 


— AA. — 


REASONS FOR 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Pennsylvania Cooperative Po- 
tato Growers’, Inc., recently went on 
record as opposed to the continued 
price support, in any form, of pota- 
toes by the federal government. The 
organization opposes the adoption of 
the proposed marketing agreement. 
Here are the reasons for the resolution, 
as stated by the organization: 


“1. The past and present support 
program has shown the danger of put- 
ting potato growers under complete 
subservience to the government. 

“2. Past performance of the support 
program has shown that the surplus 
problem has become worse instead of 
better. 

“3. The support program has caused 
unfavorable publicity toward the pota- 
to industry. 

“4. The wasteful disposal of the re- 
sulting surplus of the support program 
has created consumer resistance in the 
use of potatoes. 

“5. The Pennsylvania potato industry 
has constantly adjusted its production 
to consumer needs on a strictly volun- 
tary basis; as is evidenced by a drop 
from 180,000 acres in 1940 to 103,000 
acres in 1949. 

“6. The records prove that the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Potato Growers’, 
Inc., is putting a better product in the 
hands of the consumer, more economic- 
ally and equitably distributed, than is 
being done under the support program.” 

—Pennsylvania Farmer 








SLIM & SPUD 


AS SOON AS THE 
TELEVISION COMES 
ON- THAT HOUND 
TAKES THE BEST 


4 WHAT'S THAT DOG BARK- 
ING FOR NOW — OH! 1 
KNOW~= MUST BE THAT 

CATTLE BUYER THAT 
CALLED ME TO-DAY 








TLL GET HIM OFF- x 
TLL PRETEND THAT Z 

THE CAT IS HERE - 

HERE KITTY, KITTY, 


NOBODY COMING! 
SAY-ILL BET 

SNIFFER'S PLAYIN’ 
A TRICK ON ME 


Competition 


ae 


NEITHER ONE OF Us } 
WILL GET THE 5 
CHAIR NOW 


LK 

3) my! rus \é 

MY is THE BEST YA 
CHAIR TO WATCH began \ 
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ror MASTITIS 


_use the drug with 
the broadest activity 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


Cilerle, : 


Cut milk losses from staphylococcic and streptococcic mas- 
titis with aureomycin, famous as the antibiotic with the 
broadest activity in human and veterinary medicine. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infu- 
sion Lederle is rapidly becoming the chosen treatment for 
mastitis because of the high percentage of infected cows that 
are quickly returned to production of salable milk. 
Try. AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT—you will find it 

* MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 

e¢ FLOWS FREELY AND SPREADS RAPIDLY THROUGHOUT 

THE UDDER 
e ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 
* WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 


‘ e COMBINES SAFETY WITH EFFECTIVENESS— 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS IN PACKAGE LITERATURE 


¢ PACKAGED READY TO USE 
e EASY TO USE, WITH SMALL ROLLED-IN INFUSION TIP 
@ REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 





For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT For Udder Infusion and best management practices 
and disease-control procedures for avoidance of reinfection, 
consult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


USE AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT ALSO FOR PREVENTION 
OF MASTITIC INFECTIONS 


When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is ad- 
visable to apply this ointment locally to the wound and at 
the same time to infuse each quarter so affected with one 
full tube of Aureomycin Ointment as a preventive measure 
against mastitic infections. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN iL COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 





Name 
Town County State. 
My Dealer’s Name is J OW ie 





(258) 390 





Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 


By H. E. BABCOCK 





HEN I was deeply in debt 
myself, I don’t remember 
being especially worried. 
This was probably because 
I was using up all my time 
and energy trying to meet my obliga- 
tions. i 
Now that,I am associated with youny 
people who-are trying without any out- 
side incomes to buy and pay for farms, 
I find myself worried by their problems. 
It is in this mood that I am returning 
to the Inlet Valley in New York State 
after a busy and quite delightful win- 
ter in South Florida. 
I think what bothers me most is that 
I may be guilty of underestimating the 
power and the toughness and the re- 
sourcefulness of youth, and therefore 
that I may Keep the young people in 
whom JI am so interested from taking 
the chances and making the moves 
which might spell success for them. 





Burdensome Expenses 


For example, I am very much aware 
of the tax burden they’ve got to carry. 
It’s double what it was when I was 
struggling with the same farms. 

Then there’s the cost of maintaining 
their mechanization. No matter how 
skillful they are in the use of their 
machinery, they’ve got to carry a load 
of expense for depreciation, repairs, and 
gasoline and oil. This is a load the 
farms they are operating haven’t al- 
ways carried. Time was when the pas- 
tures and the meadows furnished the 
bulk of the power used on these farms 
via horses and mules, and throughout 
this period I was always able to handle 
my horse and mule power so that it 
annually appreciated in value. 


Finally, there’s the all-important 
problem of the cost and efficiency of 
farm labor. There just don’t seem to be 
any more hired men around like Jake 
Emmick and Wier Whitney who work- 
ed for me for years. Why, those fellows 
took their jobs so seriously that half 
the time I didn’t know whether I was 
working for them or they were working 
for me! 

Adding up the increased taxes, the 
cash costs of mechanized farming, and 
the trebled expense of farm labor my 
young farmer friends have got to carry, 
I confess the total scares me. Can they 
take in enough money to meet these 
expenses plus their feed, fertilizer and 
seed bills, and still have enough left 
over to support their families and make 
some headway in reducing their debts? 

Fortunately, there’s another side to 
the picture which indicates that they 
have some chance. 


Better Trained 


To begin with, I believe that most of 
the young men who have gone to farm- 
ing in the United States are better 
trained and, in addition, every bit as 
good men—I really believe they’re bet- 
ter men—than the fellows they’re fol- 
lowing. 

Furthermore, I believe that they have 
wives who are just as good as they 
are—wives who know better how to 
feed their husbands and their children 
and who have enough gumption to get 
out and bring into the home some of 
the beneficial influences of the world 
outside the farm. 

In short, the conditions under which 
the modern young farm family lives 
today, with an automobile to get to 
town, a radio in the home, a better 
conception of how the family should be 
fed, and constant association with 


morale-building rural organizations, 
make that family a better bet for meet- 
ing the problems it must face than a 
family would have been thirty years 
ago. So while the problems they face 
sober me, it is with no lack of confi- 
dence in the young people themselves 
that I return to share these problems 
with them for the next six months. 

Now may I discuss some of the ques- 
tions we are going to have to thrash 
out as soon as I get back: 


Trench Silo 


Last summer at Sunnygables we took 
advantage of a cut we dug up through 
a bank which provides us with a road 
to the back side of the barn to test 
out the storage of a couple of hundred 
tons of grass silage. 

I have already reported on the qual- 
ity of this silage as it was taken out 
of this trench silo. It was uniformly 
good. At the same time we have run 
into some difficulties with the trench. 
Despite the fact that we put a big 


drain in the bottom, it got so muddy at: 


times that it was difficult to back trail- 
ers into it to load them. Also, both of 
the banks have crumbled off some, one 
of them to quite a degree. 


I believe we now have a total of $125 
paid-out money invested in this kind of 
silage storage. This figures out to be 
less. than 50 cents a ton for silage 
storage. 

Also, we have no fire hazard and no 
cost for fire insurance. 

The problem that is now up is 
whether we shall put some more money 
into this type of silage storage—i.e. 
improve the drainage, possibly pave the 
floor, do something to stabilize the 
sides, and perhaps put a cheap roof 
over the whole trench—or make only 
the most essential improvements, or 
abandon the idea of this kind of silage 
storage altogether. How we work out 
this problem can mean a good deal to 
the fellow who finally has to pay the 
bill for whatever is done. 


Chopped Silage 


The question also arises, Is it neces- 
sary to chop grass in order to make 
good grass silage? Some experience is 
showing up which indicates that it 
isn’t. Most of this, however, comes from 
England where a great deal of hand 
labor is used in filling trenches with 
chopped grass. 

At the moment I am looking up 
everything I can to find out if we dare 
fill most of the trench silo with an un- 
chopped, immature mixture of alfalfa 
and brome grass in late May and early 
June. I admit to blowing hot and cold 
on the idea and am anxious to talk it 
over with Jack Conner, who will pay 
the penalty if a mistake is made and 
benefit if the idea proves to be sound 
and saves him expense. Of course, the 
most important consideration and the 
one which will have the most impact 
on Jack’s income will be the quality of 
the silage we’re able to make by. what- 
ever method we use. 


Baled Hay 


As we’ve improved the quality of our 
hay crops, none of us has been satis- 
fied with the manger quality of the 
hay we’ve baled. By the time we got a 
good crop ready to bale, it has been too 
often rained on, and we've generally 
found that we had to get it so dry that 
it lost a lot of leaves and the stems 
became harsh and unpalatable. Is there 
any other way we can deliver more 


palatable, more nutritious hay to our 
livestock and still save money on the 
method ? 

We could, of course, mow-dry our 
hay. In fact, two or three years ago we 
were ready to install a mow-drying 
system, and then cancelled our order 
for the equipment because we figured 
that grass silage put up when the hay 
should be cut, plus some baled hay, was 
a better bet. I’m sure that Jack and 
Boots aren’t sorry we made this deci- 
sion, because they haven’t the mow- 
drying system to pay for and because 
of the very satisfactory experience 
they’ve had producing milk and grow- 
ing young stock with grass silage as 
their principal roughage. 


Supplements 


One of the decisions we’ve also got 
to make is whether or not to use a sup- 
plement with grass silage. This is a 
very important decision because if it’s 
“ves”, it means that the boys will have 
to pay out some real cash. For ex- 
ample, the molasses or ground grain to 
mix with the grass silage it takes to 
fill Boots’: 18x44 tower sile can just 
about wipe out his June milk check. 


There’s no doubt in my mind but 
what the use of supplements in making 
grass silage out of heavy stands of 
legumes results in better silage. The 
question is whether or not the expend- 
iture is justified on farms which are 
capable of growing even more rough- 
age than the livestock requires. 


Irrigation 

So far I’ve been discussing problems 
dealing with how the boys can save on 
paying out cash. Now let us consider 
the possible investments which might 
result in bringing in more cash. Late 


last summer we got a little experience. 


with irrigation. It’s fairly expensive to 
install, but no more expensive than a 
lot of other developments we have been 
accepting as necessary and therefore 
to be gone ahead with without question. 


Actually, even though milk is cheap 
during the pasture season, particularly 
since they’ve improved their pastures, 
it is the time when the boys seem to go 
ahead in paying their bills and reducing 
their debts; but pastures are closely 
tied to rainfall. Therefore, why not 
eliminate the hazard of drought and 
slow down the effects of hot, dry 
weather by installing irrigation on 
fields where it is practical to do so? 
This is one of the developments I shall 
talk over very thoroughly with the 
boys. 


Grass Fertilizer 


Another expenditure to which we will 


give very careful consideration, parti- 
cularly if we decide on irrigating some 
pastures, will be the purchasing of 
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One of my friends sent me 
this picture of my Unimal 
as it appeared at the Cor- 
nell Farmers’ Week. Per- 
it there. 


Once we get enough Uni- 


haps you saw 


mals in this country, we 


won't have any more 


problems of surplus grains 
and we'll all have better 
food to eaf. 


more grass fertilizer in the hope that 
by using it we can cut down on reseed- 
ing expenses and on the feed bill. 

I doubt if there is any investment 
which has paid the boys as well in the 
past three years as the treatment of 
their good stands of alfalfa and brome 
grass with about 400 pounds to the 
acre of 0-19-19 each fall. This same 
fertilizer applied at the same rate has 
given great results on their ladino 
pastures. 


Better Fenees 


Another investment I shall talk over 
with the boys—fortunately, it does not 
call for much cash outlay—is the build- 
ing of more and better fences so as to 
more closely control the grazing on 
their improved pastures. This will be 
particularly important if they go into 
irrigating pastures. The only way they 
will be able to get the most out of such 
pastures will be to graze them off when 
they are ready, and this means concen- 
trating livestock on relatively small 
areas. 


Lower Labor Costs 


The dearth of good farm labor for 
American farms, on which I’ve already 
commented, has been met by and large 
by mechanization. Much of this mech- 
anization has been made on an emer- 
gency basis. As a result, there is a good 
deal of machinery on all our farms 
which doesn’t fit in with other pieces 
of equipment. We also have those situ- 
ations of partial mechanization which 
sometimes actually require more labor 
than is necessary to do the job in the 
old-fashioned manner. One of the big 
challenges to the young mechanically- 
minded men on farms today is to come 
up with complete mechanization which 
is cheaper and better adapted to the 
job than the mechanization is that we 
now have on most of our farms., I 
could write a whole page about this 
and still not cover the subject. 

However, the conclusion I draw from 
this situation is that the young men 
with whom I’m associated have got to 
buy their equipment very carefully. in 
the future, and that whenever a new 
machine is bought on the farm, how it 
fits in with whatever is already there 
must be thought through. 

Of course, there are many more 
problems which the boys and I will 
have to work on this summer. They are 
the reason why so many of us find 
farming the most interesting business 
in America. In time, we will discuss 
most of these, and occasionally I will 
report our discussions here. 











says Louis P. Jensen 
of Troy, New York 


“She keeps the budget in our 
family and knows just how 
much we’re saving on gas, oil 
and upkeep since we changed 


to Ford. I agree—Ford Trucks 
certainly do more per dollar!” 





“It's take good-looking . . . rides like a passenger 
car. The ‘Million-Dollar’ cab was good news to me, 
too!” (More good news for farmers is Ford’s power- 
ful, yet thrifty Six—the new'110-h.p. 254 cu. in. 
engine, It’s engineered for heavy-duty farm use!) 


_ See your local FORD DEALER i 


6 one Conveniently listed i in ‘the ricchate Book 





(Model F-3, 122-inch wheelbase Express iusiinted) 





“I picked Ford for power, but the money I’m saving 
has really convinced me it’s the best all-around 
buy.” (Loadomatic igftition saves gas; aluminum 
alloy pistons save oil; removable brake drums and 
engine-top setting save time and upkeep costs.) 


Se 





“I knew they were Bonus-Built for extra strength, 
but I still can’t get over how much less Ford 
Trucks cost to run!”’ (Find out yourself why Ford 
Trucks do more per dollar. Change to Ford like 
Louis Jensen did—see your Ford dealer this werkt) 


says we save about 16 a 
month with o 


v Ford Truck !” 





*“*Never lets me down on any job! I use my Ford for 
every sort of work on my farm, in all kinds of 
weather.” (To fit your job better—to save you money» 
—a choice of over 175 models. From the 95-h.pé; 
“Six”? Pickup to the 145-h.p. ‘“‘V-8’? BIG JOB!},. 


Ford Trucking Costs 


Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS 


LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 
6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experis 
prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





lt's Not CRO ee 
Too Soon © Gimssocile 
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AS MORE AND MORE THOUSANDS OF 
FARMERS SEE WHAT THE TUG & PULL 
OF THE SURGE IS DOING FOR THEIR 
NEIGHBORS THEY WANT THEIR COWS 
TO HAVE THE SAME PROTECTION. 


@ SURGE Teat Cups just don’t creep ...so... Surge 
gets the milk sooner and the delicate part of the 
teat is protected without the twice a day nuisance 
of holding the teat cups down. 


@ Why not borrow a couple of Surge Units from your 
Surge Dealer and try Surge Milking on your farm? 





Help us help you plan YOUR 
modern way to milk cows. 


Last year we were barely able to supply enough Surge Milker 
Stalls for all the men who wanted this better, faster, cleaner way 
of milking cows. 

We are going into 1950 with more machinery and more good men 
who can give you a lot of help in planning your milking parlor. 












Now is the time to get those plans made. Send in the coupon so Copyright 1950 Babson Bros. 


that you can plan Today for better milking Tomorrow. 














Built under one or 
more of the following 
patents: 2,477,035 
Des. 137590; 

Re. 22,368; 

Re. 22,657—other 
patents pending 














oa 

1,945, 2,050,356 2,412,197 
2,425,901 za 463, 920 2,464,917 

Name 


SP 
Address 


sior________ si AIBSON BROS. CO. of NEW YORI) “nan; 


| MILK COWS 
cent CHICAGO - HOUSTON - EL MONTE (Calif.) « KANSAS CITY + TORONTO - ATLANTA + SEATTLE - MINNEAPOLIS 


BABSON BROS. CO. : 
842 W. Belden Ave., Syracuse 1, N.Y., Dept. 3064 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Book 
describing the Surge System of milking cows, 
also your book ‘“‘The Surge Milker.”” 
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Getting “(hat Extra 10h Racsiug 
DAIRY HEIFERS 


OUR METHOD of raising calves 
and heifers in a large measure de- 
termines the producing ability of 
your herd. That is, the calves that 

you are raising this year and next will be 
your herd of cows three or four years hence. 

Good breeding is the foundation of a good 
replacement program. The transmitting abil- 
ity of the sire, the dam, and the cow family 
determine the inheritance of the cows in your 
future herd. You might say that the breeding 
program puts the “cow-power” into your 
cows. Artificial breeding, desirably proved 
sires, or carefully selected young analyzed 
sires are the best insurance for high produc- 
ing ability in your future herd. 

Regardless of the method of feeding or the 
particular breed, the second objective is to 
get the most desirable size on heifers by the 
time they are ready to freshen as two-year- 
olds. Studies of New York D.H.I.A. records 
have shown that each additional 100 pounds 
of body-size has resulted in nearly 800 
pounds more milk production per cow each 
year in the case of Holsteins and proportion- 
ate increases in the other. breeds. Cows can 
consume roughage and other feeds in direct 
proportion to their body capacity or size, and 
producing ability follows the same trend. 


Grow Heifers Into Big Cows 


Yet in spite of this evidence, the average 
Black and White heifer in New York weighs 
about 800 pounds as a two-year-old and ma- 
tures into a 1,000-pound cow. This is one of 
the reasons why the average production per 
cow last year was only 6,400 pounds of milk. 
The accepted standards of size for two-year- 
olds are 1,075 pounds for Holsteins, 860 
pounds for Ayrshires, 818 pounds for Guern- 
seys and 750 pounds for Jerseys. Many dairy- 
men are excelling these standards by 10 per 
cent or more. What an opportunity for im- 
provement! An extra 100 pounds of growth 
on each heifer could increase production 10 
Percent 

The first two months is the most critical 
period of the calf’s life, and the way they are 
fed and handled at this period is extremely 
important. All calves should get several feed- 
ings of colostrum milk. The calf may be al- 
owed to nurse the dam for the first three or 
four days, or it may be hand fed right from 
birth. Some dairymen save all colostrum 
milk and feed it along with herd milk to old- 
cP calves as well. Colostrum milk is especially 
Tich in vitamins, minerals, protein, and health 


‘ 


By J. D. BURKE 


promoting factors. It is too good a feed to 
waste. 

The amount of milk to feed will depend on 
the size of the calf and its age. Eight to ten 
percent of the calf’s liveweight is a good 
thumb rule as to the amount of milk to feed 
a calf each day. The milk should be fed at 
about body temperature twice daily and in 
clean sanitary pails. Pails with attached ar- 
tificial teats are convenient, save time, and 
give good results, but they must be kept ab- 
solutely clean. 


Dry calf starters and milk substitutes have 
come into general use in the past few years. 
Experimental results have shown that calves 
grown on dry calf starters and about 350 
pounds of whole milk do just as well as 
calves fed larger amounts of milk and with 

















Plenty of first quality 
hay for growing 
heifers will lower 
growing costs and 
develop big barrels. 


Big cows give the 
most milk. Each addi- 
tional 100 pounds in 
body size will bring 
around 800 more 
pounds of milk a 
year. 


a worthwhile saving in costs. (See editorial 
on page 4.) This 350 pounds of whole milk 
can be further reduced by the use of milk 
substitutes. However, when too little milk is 
fed, the calves may not do too well or be as 
thrifty during the second and third month 
as most dairymen would like to have them. 
The savings in cost from the use of these dry 
calf starters and milk substitutes will depend 
on the relative price of milk and concentrates. 
When the seasonal price of milk is low, one 
is justified in feeding more whole milk than 
when milk prices are high. There are many 
good dry calf starters and milk substitutes 
on the market and the manufacturers’ direc- 
tions should always be followed. 

Probably no other feed is as important as 
high quality hay in feeding calves. A good 
hay is one that has been cut at the beginning 
of bloom or even earlier, and harvested in 


good curing weather to retain leaves and 
(Continued on Page 19) 





MORE CABBAGE 


MORE CORN 





N thousands of farms, yields can be increased far beyond 

the soil’s natural capacity. Plant breeders have devel- 
oped seeds with ability to produce tremendous yields—so 
long as they get the food to do it with. These bigger yields 
are the basis for lowering production costs on any crop. 


Fertilization pays. Up to a certain point yields can be 
increased in direct proportion to the amount of fertilizer 
used. Soils vary in their supplies of available plant food, and 
crops vary in their needs. No one grade or analysis of fertil- 
izer is suitable for all crops or soil conditions. G.L.F. makes 
many different grades to meet all crop requirements. 

G.L.F. open formula fertilizers are mixed to supply the 
necessary plant food nutrients for maintaining soil produc- 
tivity and increasing yields. They not only contain primary 
plant food elements—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
but the special grades carry guaranteed amounts of second- 
ary and minor elements needed for some types of crops. 





? 





MORE POTATOES 





MORE BEANS 


Bigger Crops Go Hand in Hand With 
Full Fertilization 


Remember that fertilizer prices have gone up less than 
any other important farm supply. 


For the most efficient and profitable 
use of fertilizer: 


@ Consider the requirements of the rotation as a whole, as 
well as the plant food needs of the particular crop. 


® Select an analysis containing the plant food which your 
soil will not supply in adequate quantities to the crop which 
is to be grown. A fertilizer recommendation chart is now on 
display at your G.L.F. Service Agency for easy reference. 


@ Use enough fertilizer of the grade recommended by your 
state agricultural experimental station. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 


5 








.L.F. Fertilizers For Rida Harvests 
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3 reasons why 
Goodyear -2:x=:", WEDGE GRIP 
gives you greater traction 













1. Goodyear lugs are set closer together at the shoulder than at 
the center—don’t flare out as in most tires. Result: soil is 
pinched, wedged between Surer-Sure-Grip lugs in a stronger, 
firmer grip. 


2. Because Goodyear’s husky lugs are set straight, they give you 
more gripping surface than lugs that toe in. Result: Super-Surr- 


Grips give you full-lug pull for their full length and depth. 


3. Only Goodyear has this O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R with even- 
balanced, equal-size, WEDGE-GRIP lugs. Result: more even 


pull, smoother ride, longer wear. 


You can see the result 
right in the ground- 
deeper, cleaner 





| 
| 
| 


soil penetration! 


The proof is in the fields all over the country! 


Because farmers find SupER-SuRE-Grips best for 
traction, best for pulling-power, best for self-clean- 
ing and best for wear, they’ve voted them their first- 
choice tractor tire, in a recent nation-wide survey! 


Prove to yourself that SUPER-SURE-Grips give the 
greatest pull on earth. Just ask your Goodyear farm 
tire dealer to show you the WencE-Grip action 
demonstrator. You’ll see why SUPER-SURE-GRIPS are 
the tractor tires most farmers want! 


Seper-Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 


: eee Tractor Tires 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


WHY NOT THE BRANNAN PLAN? 


CCASIONALLY American Agriculturist gets a 
letter from a farmer asking in all sincerity, 
“Why not the Brannan Plan?” 

There are a good many answers to that ques- 
tion, but the most important is that the Brannan 
Plan will cost untold billions of dollars. Not even 
its most enthusiastic supporters have dared come 
right out and say how many billions. Coupled with 
the Brannan Plan are proposals to put the farmer 
into the straight jacket of control, so that govern- 
ment agents would practically become dictators of 
all or nearly all of your farm practices. 


The government has already indicated that it just 
will not stand by supports that cost too much when 
the taxpayers begin to howl about them. Therefore, 
the part of the Brannan Plan which would pay out 
to farmers might last just about one year, while 
the controls, once established, would be with you 
always. In a word, the Brannan Plan will put agri- 
culture into a straight jacket such as has never been 
known in America, with only temporary financial 
aid. This is not my opinion only; it is that of most of 


the ablest and sincerest farm leaders and economists - 


in the United States. 


What do farm leaders and all others sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of agriculture have to sug- 
gest in the place of the Brannan Plan? Most agree 
that the answer lies in flexible price supports, low 
enough to prevent over-production and surpluses; 
high enough to prevent good farmers from being 
ruined in times of depression. 


“OH YES, YOU DOY”’ 


HOPE you are not like the fellow who said to me 

the other day that he wasn’t too much worried 
about taxes because he didn’t own any real estate, 
didn’t draw a big salary, and therefore didn’t have 
to pay taxes. 

But I had the answer for him. I said, ‘Oh, yes, 
you do!” and pulled out and read to him the follow- 
ing figures, published recently in the New York 
Journal American: : 






litem Retail Cost Tax Share 
Quart Of WUD K --.-ceeenceee eerececneereeenns-- ume wel $ .08 
LOak OF PLEA  -.-.02--nc---nccenecroccoarnesonre~ 15 .05 
Package of cigarettes, ........-.-----.-: ro 1 
IsYoybuolohwuoya yea\ere li uuaeeniety wee mercury 70 220 
BSA OES OBI coat ta teres nace ee teeteceoencteereneear 07 02 
Picture SHOW - IC KEU ye eccscerenbeon ert .60 .20 
BROT Gy INNO TIGA ose wtase seee-nereneswanananteemeerne== 60.00 20.00 
FRGITAM ORAL ON ie ca cesteesentncttestarnte ce toaee 225.00 75.00 
CO pL Omie steers crascesteess tear eee en eens 20.00 7.00 
Gasoline, 2allOn  -....-..cce----eecnensenee- 20 al: 
MSY te oe oo ce ce cnacatna, eet ncer emer 18.00 3.00 
Lawn mower .. 21.00 7.00 
Hosiery, pair, os 1.50 00 
SBOCS aii sispccctterebe neta ceeereneste aera tert 9.00 3.00 


Here is another way to think of our tax and 
public debt situation. It means nothing to say that 


the Federal debt is $256 billion, but it does mean , 


something to say that a Federal debt of $256 billion 


means $1,700 for every person in the United States. 


In 1929 the debt per person was only $133. In 
1939 it was only $319. 


A STRONG DOSE 


NITED STATES Senator George D. Aiken of 

Vermont calls attention to the fact that on April 
8 and 4, more than 5,000 county and community 
Production Marketing Association (PMA) com- 
mitteemen met in St. Paul, Minnesota, to hear Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan and others deliver 
political addresses, mainly in suport of the Brannan 
Plan. 

The committeemen from all over Minnesota were 
urged to attend and were promised that car drivers 
with one or more passengers would be allowed 5c 
a mile, and those coming by bus or train would be 
reimbursed for their fares. “In addition you will 
receive,’ said the letter of invitation, “a regular 
day’s pay ($8.00) for attending the meeting.” If 
more than one day was required for travel and at- 
tending the meeting, up to two days’ salary was 
authorized. Each of the 5,000 committeemen who at- 
tended was promised his regular Ber diem of $8 per 
day and expenses. 

In an editorial commenting on the meeting, the 


by E.R. Eastman 


Minneapolis Star said: 

“The meetings wound up with the strongest dose 
of political medicine handed out in these parts in a 
long, long, time.” 

Senator Aiken said: 

‘It would be easier to excuse the $50,000 to 
$100,000 that this one meeting cost the taxpayers 
if the Secretary had stuck to the subject an- 
nounced for the conference, namely, “The Formu- 
lating and Administration of Agricultural Pro- 
grams.” Instead, the Secretary devoted about two- 
thirds of his speech to promoting the so-called Bran- 
nan Plan, and the rest to the criticism of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

“Every dollar,’ continued Senator Aiken, ‘spent 
in playing politics means $1 less for improving the 
soil of American farms. I know of no authority 
which permits the Comptroller-General to approve 
the expenditure of Production Marketing Associa- 
tion (PMA) funds for the purposes for which they 
were used at St. Paul.” ° 


Should the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, or any 
other office-holder, confine himself to administering 
the laws passed by Congress, the elected representa- 
tives of the people, or should such high executive 
officers be permitted to travel up and down the land, 
at the taxpayers’ expense, high-pressuring Congress 
into passing legislation that the office-holder per- 


_ sonally favors? 


MILK WAR COSTLY TO DAIRYMEN 


NE OF THE most disastrous milk price wars 

in the history of the business has been in pro- 
gress in New York City for months. The fundamen- 
tal difficulty, of course, is an all-out effort by the 
dealers to keep or get more than their share of the 
market. The result, however, is that unquestionably 
most of the dealers are now operating at a loss on 


their New York City milk distribution. And the sad _ 


part of it is that those losses will eventually come 
out of dairymen. If the price cutting continues, 
many of the smaller dealers will be forced into 
bankruptcy, and all of them will bring all kinds of 
pressure on dairymen to reduce prices. 

Because of the seriousness of the situation, many 
efforts have been made to get the dealers to com- 


_ promise their differences, but with no results so far. 


Just as we go to press we are informed that Sec- 
retary Brannan of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has turned down a request to work with 
the industry to remedy the situation. This request 
was made by many leaders in the industry and ably 
supported by United States Senators Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman. As soon as the Secretary’s 
refusal was known, the milk companies made still 
further price reductions. 


ORCHIDS TO THE HOME 
DEMONSTRATION GALS 


LIKE to remember that when I was county agent 

in Delaware Ceunty, New York, the executive 
committee of the Farm Bureau and I decided that 
it was just as important to have a home demon- 
stration agent in the county as to have a farm 
bureau agent. So an organization was set up and a 
gal from Vermont was hired as the first home 
demonstration agent in Delaware County—and one 
of the earliest home demonstration agents in the 
state. She made out eminently well on the job— 
so well, in fact, that the late Carl E. Ladd, then 
Director of the State School of Agriculture at Delhi, 
stole her from us. And now, since Carl’s death, Mrs. 
Frances Ladd is Secretary of the New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus. 

Since that time, a large majority of the rural 
counties in the United States have organized home 
bureaus and hired home demonstration agents. That 
quite remarkable growth shows how well these 
young women have done, and how much their work 
is appreciated. Working with their county and state 
organizations, the home bureau agents have accom- 
plished more than anyone else in improving the 


American rural home and helping people everywhere 
to get some real living and happiness on top of the 
hard job of making a living. Perhaps their biggest 
contribution is what they have done to make wives 
and mothers, the homemakers, realize and appreciate 
that theirs is the most important profession in the 
world—bar none. 


ON PLANTING PEAS 


N Saturday, April 8, we broadcast a small piece 
to peas. It started to snow before we got them 
all in, and there was snow on them more or less al] 
the time during the next two weeks. Nevertheless, 
I'll bet we have a good crop of peas, and I bet we'll 
have them earlier than most folks in our latitude. 


‘(Tompkins County, N. Y.) What do you bet? 


Have you. ever had any experience in planting 
peas in the fall? Some people do this and get a good 
crop very early. One farmer I know of, however, 
sowed peas last fall, and the warm weather in early 
winter caused them to germinate and come up, with 
the result that they were killed. 

Anyway, I wonder why people with plenty of 
land will bother to sow peas in a row when such 
good results can be had from broadcasting them. 
FEED SURPLUS MILK TO 
GOOD CALVES 

HAVE a couple of Hereford steer calves which, 

although they are only about six months old, are 
nearly as large as yearlings. Their feed has con- 
sisted entirely of their dams’ milk, plus what little 
good hay they wanted to eat. 

When I look at.those calves and remember other 
similar examples of what sweet milk will do, I 
wonder if dairymen couldn’t use more whole milk 
than they do in raising their calves. It takes some 
courage, I know, to feed whole milk to the calves 
instead of putting it into the milk can, but if we did 
use more of the milk this way it would reduce some 
of the surplus that is troubling the industry so 
much now, and — what is equally important — it 
would give. dairymen large, well-grown, and healthy 
replacements. What do you think? 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


COW IS an angular feminine bovine wth four 
legs, an alto voice, a well established milk route, 
and a face that inspires confidence. 

A cow’s husband is a bull. A cow’s brat is en- 
titled a calf. Calves are generally used in the manu- 
facture of Chicken Salad. Calves’ brains can’t be 
distinguished from scrambled eggs. When part of 
a calf gets breaded it is called a cutlet. 

A cow provides vitamins for double chocolate 
malted milks until she is old enough to enter a can 
of corn-beef hash. Her tail is fastened to the rear 
of her back. It has a universal joint at one end and 
a fly swatter on the other. 

A cow has two stomachs. The one on the ground 
floor is used as a storehouse for grass, loco weed, 
corn stalks, rock salt and the neighbor’s cabbage. 
When the cow’s storehouSe reaches a state of either 


_ overproduction or under consumption she sits down 


in the shade of the old apple tree, and then belches 
like Henry the Eighth used to burp at a coronation 
banquet. This social error on the part of the cow 
makes some of the hay and stuff do a return trip 
from the storehouse back up to the front part of 
the cow’s kind face, where it is fletcherized. This is 
where the trouble comes in, because a cow has no 
upper plate. All of her teeth are in the lower part 
of her countenance. 

After this second-hand meal has been sufficiently 
gummed up by the cow, she sends back the order 
to the other stomach, where it is turned into cow 
meat. - 

An old cow has a tough time of it. In the end she 
gets skinned by those she has benefited, even as 
you and I. 

A slice of a cow’s rear end is very valuable to 4 
cow, but it is worth only a nickel to a farmer, 16 
cents to a meat packer, 46 cents to a retail butcher, 


and $1.25 in a restaurant, not counting the tip. 
—Anon. 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 
FARM OUTLOOK: Winter wheat in some areas looks bad, but still 
promises a surplus. Bad weather in many southern 
states has cut fruit prospects and hurt some vegetables. For most crops, pro- 
duction will depend on weather. If it is good we will have another big crop year. 

Relative to prospective profits for farmers in 1950, many economists figure 
that the general drop in farm prices which has gone on for past two years is 
about over. While there will be fluctuations in prices of individual products, 
economists believe the average of all farm products is adjusted to points where 
farther general decreases are unlikely. However, the farmer who continues to 
make money will be the one who watches costs with an eagle eye. This is not 
pleasant or new, but it will continue to be important. 


FARM PLANS: Because of increasingly serious consumer resentment 
es §— ADOUL the cost of farm price supports and news about 
destroying food, several farm plans are being developed which are designed to 
operate without tax money. One 1s being worked on by National Milk Producers 
Federation and proposes financing through an equalization fee levied on the 
first commercial sale of the commodity. We understand that basic objective 
of two other plans is\the same. They may be presented to Congress next year. 

Many defenders of farm price supports by government point out that for 
years business has also enjoyed favors, such as protective tariff. However, op- 
ponents of price supports reply that no business has ever been guaranteed a 
profit, as efficient potato growers have in recent years. 


SMALL BUSINESS HELP: 





Argument often cited is that sooner or 
later if farm supports continue, business 
will demand similar guarantees. Apparently government is planning to help 
small business even before demand is made. It is predicted that Congress will 
soon pass legislation to provide loans up to $15,000 to small businesses. Banks 
will make loans but government will insure’ repayment so banks can’t lose. 
Two ideas behind the expected legislation are: 1. That it will be good politics 
and it will convince the “little fellow” that the Administration is for him. 2. 
That it should help some small businesses to expand, perhaps provide more 
jobs—and maybe more taxes. 


SPREAD: 





Concern is expressed over fact that retail food costs have not 
dropped as much as farm income. No one should be surprised, 
because that always happens when the price level declines. Reason: Wages 
which make up the biggest part of transportation and marketing costs have 
gone down little or none. There is some talk of a congressional investigation, 
but expected results are hazy. 


A LESSON: Union milk drivers in New York City have been successful 
ees §86Over the years in getting higher and higher pay. One result 
is that 70% of the milk in New York City is now sold through stores and only 
30% delivered to doorsteps. In other words, milk drivers’ pay is high but fewer 
and fewer milk drivers have jobs. The lesson here is one which labor union 
leaders apparently will not learn. 


BRIEFS: @ Butter and oleo are fighting for the consumer market. 
ms =| American Butter Institute has asked USDA to reduce price 
Support 3 cents per pound to help meet oleo competition. Oleo manufacturers 
are planning a huge promotion campaign. 

@ Secretary Brannan, commonly regardéd as an advocate of high supports 
on farm products, could have announced higher supports on several commodi- 
ties than were actually announced. Apparently he is in a dilemma between de- 
sire for high supports and the practical necessity of keeping costs of support 
programs as low as possible. 

@ For some time dissatisfaction has been expressed relative to government 
grades of beef. Changes are’ predicted soon, as follows: “Prime” grade will in- 
clude present “prime” and “choice;” “choice” will correspond to present ‘‘good;’’ 
“good” will be the better cuts of what’s now “commercial,” and ‘‘commercial”’ 
will be mostly the older, tougher animals. Reason is that very limited market— 
mostly top hotels and night clubs—wanted “prime” beef, which has high per- 
centage of fat. Nevertheless, consumers who bought “choice” figured they were 
taking second best, and it was charged that producers took prices lower than 
necessary. —H. L. Cosline. 
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HE diff’rence in philosophy between 

my neighbor there and me is illus- 
trated crystal clear by why the weather 
gives us fear. For instance, this dry 
spring we’ve had has made poor neighbor 
very sad; he’s really been down at the 
mouth, he’s sure we’re headed for a 
drouth, “I wouldn’t, be surprised,’ he 
pouts, “if what I’ve planted doesn’t 
sprout; and even if it does,’ says he, ‘‘it 
prob’ly will burn up, by gee.” It’s really 
quite a funny sight to see him leave the 
field at night; the dust has made his face 
coal black except where tears have left 
a track. 

For me, also, the weather’s had no ten- 
dency to make me glad, but in a slightly 
diffrent way, for when it’s dry day after 
day the fishin’ worms are hard to find 
and scarce as hen’s teeth are the kind 
that make the big ones lose their fright 
and guarantee I’ll get a bite. But I don’t 
: let it get me down, I still can smile in- 

‘ ea, stead of frown, despite the fact that my 
— se complaint is sensible whil i r’s 
ain't. The way RBA Ge get a mice bogs is eye e. Ngee bo 
relax a bit than have a breakdown over it. 
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John Ryan and his brother 
Jim own two 400 gallon, 
1000 1b. pressure spraying 
machines and specialize in 
dairy fly control spraying 
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AYS JOHN RYAN: “I have been using 

ISOTOX since March, 1949, with excel- 
lent results. It is the fastest-acting fly killer 
I have ever used — and it is giving me at 
least thirty-day residual control. 

“My customers are all well satisfied. Many 
claim ISOTOX gives them the-best fly con- 
trol they have ever had.” 

The Ryans’ experience is typical. Dairy- 
men from all parts of the country are re- 
porting fine results with ISOTOX Dairy 
Spray. Get the facts—write today to nearest 
address below for free illustrated folder on 
low cost ISOTOX Dairy Spray! 


So powerful, a little goes a long way! 








ISOTOX Dairy Spray containing 
lindane is a wettable powder. You 
use it at the rate of 10 pounds to 
100 gallons of water. 

Roughly, one pound makes enough 
Spray to treat the average barn. 
ISOTOX Dairy Spray is packed in 
1-pound and 4-pound cans and 
20-pound pails, Also available as a 
liquid spray and in dust form 


Also controls mange, lice, ticks and many other pests 


ey Tieti ys 


USDA-approved 
LINDANE 






Write to nearest address below 
for free illustrated folder 


ORTHO AND 1SOTOK 
TM’S REG U S PAT OFF 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


LYNDONVILLE, N. Y. 
147 Railroad Ave. phone 6871 


ELIZABETH, N., J. 
150 Bayway, phone 2-2279 


Offices throughout U.S.A. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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NOW 2a new Quonset 
at a New Low Price! 





*Patented and produced by Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


The use of a stronger, tougher steel for 
frame members has simplified construc- 
tion and reduced costs to the point where 
this new Stran-Steel building value can 
be offered at a price you can afford to pay. 


And its low first-cost isn’t the only sav- 
ings! Because there are fewer framing 
members in the Quonset 24 Special the 
owner can expect faster erection and 

lower erection costs. 


Ask your Quonset dealer about the 
proved advantages of this new 
Quonset. Ask about its multi-purpose 
usefulness, its great strength and dura- 
bility, its high resistance to weather 
and corrosion. Unquestionably the 
Quonset 24 Special is America’s 
greatest value in farm buildings. 


Pag Oe ae 
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Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic St., Amenia, N. Y. e Shelp & Warner, 24 River St., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. @ Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Ave., Albany, N. Y. e Genesee Bldg. 
Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, N. Y. e August Feine & Sons, 140 Terrace, Buffalo, 
N. Y. @ Camden Shipbldg. & Marine Ry. Co., 31 Main St., Camden, Maine e New England 
Trawler Equip. Co., Eastern Ave., Chelsea, Mass. @ Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Ave., 
Clinton, N. Y. e Profile Bldg. Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. 
Co., 34 Park St., Essex Jet., Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bldg. Corp., 71 Water St., Fredonia, 
N. ¥. @ Hartford Cement Co., 45 Granby St., Hartford, Conn. @ Island Dock, Inc., King- 


ston, N. ¥. e Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. e Eureka Shipbuilding 


Corp., Newburgh, N. Y. e Guest Brothers, Muller Ave., Norwalk, Conn. e G. M. Owens 
and Sons, Bronson St., Painted Post, N. Y. e Dock & Coal Co., 29 Clinton, Plattsburg, 
N.Y. e@ Rochester Steel Prods. Co., 1945 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. @ Syracuse Steel 
Bidg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Stron-Steel Division © — Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


This barn on Roy Mauger’s farm is larger than it looks. Typical of many Delaware 
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County, New York, barns, a large part of it is below the barn floor level. A corner 
of the comfortable modern house is shown at the left. 


Five Stepe to 


By H. L. COSLINE 


FARM OWNERSHIP 


T IS NOT EASY for any young 
couple to become established on 
their own farm. Yet in some 
way thousands of young people 

must do so as older farmers retire be- 
cause of desire or necessity. And young 
people ARE buying farms, 
just as Roy Mauger and 
his wife bought their farm 
near Delhi, Delaware 
County, New York. 

I stopped in to see the 
Maugers recently, and as 
I listened to their experi- 
ences it seemed to me that 
every young couple must 
go through at least five 
steps in acquiring a farm: 

1. Learning. Back in the 
30’s Roy was a student in 
vocational agriculture in a 
Pennsylvania High School, 
and in 19386 he came to 
Delhi for a two-year 
course at the State School. 

After graduation, he 
worked on a farm to get 
experience. In 1940 he was 
married and continued to 
work as a hired man for 
three years. Always his 
goal was to own his own 
farm. 

2. Saving. It is very ob- 
vious to anyone that it is 
difficult to save money. 
There are always things 
which we want and which 
can be bought either for 
cash or on credit. Roy did 
save, because in 1943 when he and his 
wife decided to try farming for them- 
selves, he was able to make a substan- 
tial down payment on a 100-acre farm 
seven miles from Delhi. 

3. Building Confidence. Probably nei- 
ther Roy nor his wife consciously 
worked at building up confidence in 
their ability to handle a farm, yet they 
were doing it. Through Roy’s thrift, 
good sense and good farming, he 
had made an impression on the com- 


record. 


munity which resulted in his ability to ‘ 


borrow the balance of the purchase 
price from an individual who had the 
money to lend. 

4, Buying. The actual purchase of a 
farm requires good common _ sense 
and good business judgment. First, 
there is the matter of picking a farm 
which will enable the owner to make a 
good living and have enough left to 
make regular payments on it. Then 
there are such matters as determining 
a rate of payment which can be met, 
seeing that the title is clear, and many 
other important details. 

5. Succeeding. Once the contract has 
been signed, the deal is not finished. 
Actually to own a farm free and clear, 
a young couple must succeed at farm- 





Mrs. Mauger is interested in every activity on the farm. 
In addition to caring for the home and her two young 
children, she likes to know what the herd is doing 
as shown by the Dairy Herd Improvement Association 


ing, and Roy Mauger and his wife are 
doing that. There are many recipes for 
farming successfully, but one is that a 
farmer must keep his production costs 
below his expenses. To do this Roy has 
built up a productive herd. He has cut 


: ‘ 
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costs by improving pastures; he has 4 
business large enough to be efficient, 
and the farm on which he now lives is 
in an area where the land is fertile. 


There is one more important element 
in purchasing a farm which we might 
call “luck” or “circumstance,” but the 
couple who lean on this factor too 
heavily are certainly doomed to disap- 
pointment. I am referring to the many 
young people who inherit some money 
or property. This boost is seldom -as 
big as the neighbors think it is. Often 
there are brothers and sisters or other 
relatives who share in the inheritance, 
and usually there are obligations which 
must be met, and repairs which must be 
made in case inheritance is in the form 
of property. 

I put some emphasis on this becaus 
the farm which Roy Mauger and his 
wife now operate is not the one which 
they bought back in 1943. In 1945 Mrs. 


use 


Mauger’s mother passed away, and 
there seemed to be no one else to i 
sold, 


over the farm. The first farm was 
the old home farm purchased, and the 
couple moved to the present farm, 
which is nearer to Delhi, is larger, and 
doubtless a more efficient unit. 











Here are the BIG COMBINE 
features of the 6-foot 


WeCowiuck No. 62 








McCormick No. 62 combine with auxiliary engine and regular equip- 
ment including 6-foot cutter bar, 4-bat reel, and 25-bushel grain tank 


with unloading elevator. 
/ 


Also, McCormick 12-foot Combines 


No. 122-C. Cuts a 12-foot swath and has 
threshing capacity to match. Powered by its 
own 6-cylinder engine; can be pulled by a 
two-plow tractor. Controlled by hydraulic 
power from the tractor seat. Has all the 
McCormick clean-threshing features. 


No. 125-SPV. The 12-foot self-propelled 
combine that’s widely preferred where large 
acreages are grown. Recently improved with 
new low grain tank and unloading elevator, 
new variable-speed cylinder drive, new wide- 
tread steering wheels, and new V-belt drives. 





Now, ina general-farm-size combine, you 
can have the timesaving, crop-saving 
advantages that have made the bigger 
McCormick harvester-threshers so pop- 
ular. For the 6-foot McCormick No. 62 
is designed and built like the McCormick 
12-foot models. Here are a few of the 
big combine features that have made the 
No. 62 famous for easy handling and for 
clean threshing of all threshable crops: 


Clean threshing. Straw is moved 
through this combine in a straight line 
from front to back, so that a large vol- 
ume can be threshed clean without clog- 
ging. The No. 62 is a balanced combine: 
the separator is the right size for the 
sickle bar. 


Variable-speed cylinder. In a few 
minutes you can set the cylinder drive for 
any cylinder speed from 585 to 1700 
r.p.m., simply by turning an adjusting 





McCormick No. 62 combine with pick-up 
attachmentharvesting windrowed oats. You 
don’t need to wait for the crop to be dead 
ripe before you cut it with a windrower or 
swather. Then, in a very few days, the crop 
is ready to combine, 


hand wheel on each of two easily-reached 
V-belt pulleys. No special tools, no parts 
to remove and replace. 


Adjustable concave grate. You don’t 
have to remove and replace the concave 
when you begin combining a different 
crop. By turning two adjusting screws 
you make the grate openings any needed 
size from % x 1 to % x 1 inches. 


Rotary straw rack. Riding on two 
crankshafts revolving at 226 r.p.m., the 
McCormick straw rack is fast and effi- 
cient in finishing the separation of grain 
(or seed) and straw. 


Auxiliary engine (optional). When 
operated by its own engine, the No. 62 
combine can be pulled by a medium- 
sized tractor. The engine drive keeps the 
separator running at the correct speed 
for clean threshing, regardless of how 
the tractor throttle is opened and closed. 


See your International Harvester dealer about a McCormick combine now, 
to be ready for harvest season. Convenient payment terms if you wish. 


FREE BOOKLETS—Here’s help in deciding 
which McCormick combine will suit you 
best ... free booklets telling all about each 
of the three. Mail the coupon today for any 
or all three booklets, 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


_ See your IH dealer for IH 5-Star Service . . . better five ways 
for getting your farm machines ready for the work ahead. 





SERVICE 


International Harvester Company 
P, O. Box 7333, Dept. AA, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send, without cost or obligation, the booklets 
checked below: - 


( McCormick 62 combine (6-foot pull-type) 
O) McCormick 125-SPV combine (12-foot self-propelled) 
0 McCormick 122-C combine (12-foot pull-type) 
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CASE 5-FOOT “F-2” COMBINE 


So Sunple 


MOST ANYBODY CAN RUN IT 


— SolowPniced 


MOST ANY FARMER CAN 





HAVE HIS OWN 


es SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS 


Men without experience quickly get good results. A single lever adjusts 
concave instantly to suit kind and condition of crop. Fan blast and sieve 
opening are easy to reach and set from outside machine. 


COMPACT—HANDY FOR SMALL FIELDS 


© easy to maneuver that you can get into odd patches, irregular areas 
between contoured rows. You can save seed from legumes and other soil- 
saving crops. A big help in conservation farming. 


U-caracity For BIG YIELDS 


Full five-foot cut, 28-inch rub-bar cylinder, long unit-type straw rack, and 
Case “air-lift” cleaning give capacity to take care of heavy crops. Pick-up 
attachment (extra equipment) handles full-size windrows. 


STRAIGHT-LINE STRAW TRAVEL 


The cut crop goes straight back from the sickle, through the cylinder, and 
onto the rack with no turns to slow it down and cause bunching or reduce 
capacity. Seed-tight construction from header to tailboard. 


[Power TAKE-OFF DRIVE 


Does fine work with power of 2-plow and larger tractors, saves cost of 
extra engine. Engine attachment will be available in limited numbers. 
Fittings for hydraulic header control by ASAE standard cylinder are 
extra equipment. 


Asize and type for every farm. Besides the 5-foot Model 
“F.2,” Case makes 6, 9, and 12-foot engine-driven pull- 
type combines, 9 and 12-foot self-propelled models. All 
are built with or easily adapted to hydraulic header con- 
trol. All are backed by 108 years’ experience. See your 
Case dealer about the model that fits your farming. 
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By G. S. HENSILL 


California Spray-Chemical Corporation 








Organic Insecticides 


HE agricultural insecticide situa- 

tion has undergone a major change 
in the last several years. Where previ- 
ously agriculture was concerned with 
inorganic insecticides, such as lead 
arsenate and cryolite, and botanical 
insécticides of plant origin such as ro- 
tenone, pyrethrum and nicotine—today, 
agriculture is concerned with newer or- 
ganic insecticides which have posed 
new problems of plant tolerances, poi- 
son residues and other factors. 


Lindane 

Lindane is the common name select- 
ed last July for the pure gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride. It retains all 
of the insecticidal effectiveness of ben- 
zene hexachloride (BHC) but is prac- 
tically odorless because the other odor- 
imparting isomers of BHC are elimin- 
ated. Lindane is much more readily 
made into liquid sprays than BHC as it 
is over ten times as solvent soluble. It 
is also readily formulated into dusts 
and wettable powders. It is an excel- 
lent aphis control and an effective con- 
trol of various beetles and caterpillars. 
It is more effective against thrips than 
BHC, and even DDT, because of its 
penetrating, vaporizing action. 

Lindane can be used on many sensi- 
tive plants, such as cucurbits and 
some other vegetables and crop plants 
which are damaged by BHC. 

As there is no danger of poison resi- 
due accumulation in animal tissues and 
milk, Lindane was approved last July 
by the U.S.D.A. as an effective fly con- 
trol insecticide for use in dairy barns 
and milk-processing buildings. Lindane 
can also be used for control of mange, 
lice and ticks on livestock, and in 
household and building pest control. 


Vetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
(Tepp) 


TEPP is one of the finest insecticides 
ever produced for the killing of red 
spider mites and aphis. It is also ef- 
fective against leafhopper nymphs, 
thrips and some other insects. 

It is necessary to use up diluted 
TEPP sprays immediately. Action on 
the insects is rapid and effective at low 
dilution rates and is a very valuable 
insecticide for use on fruits and vege- 
tables up to within a day or two of 
canning, processing or marketing, with- 
out danger of poison residue. Yet TEPP 
is over a hundred times more toxic 
than DDT. 


Parathion 


Parathion is another organic phos- 
phate insecticide recently introduced 
into agricultural usage which has 
shown excellent control of red spider 
mites, aphis, and some other insects. 
As compared to TEPP, it has a longer 
residual activity lasting up to several 
days, but is higher in chronic toxicity 
and more dangerous to warm-blooded 
animals. Parathion, therefore, requires 
a great deal more care in handling and 
application. As there is some evidence 
of buildup of residue in fruits and vege- 
tables, its use has to be restricted to 
times not too close to harvest. 


(Use Parathion with extreme care 
and caution. See Editor’s note at con- 
clusion of article. Page 15) 


DDT 

DDT (dichloro diphenyl trichloroe- 
thane) controls Codling moth on apples 
and pears; caterpillars, leafrollers and 
other pests on fruit trees; and a wide 
range of pest insects, such as caterpil- 
lars, beetles and thrips on vegetable 
crops. DDT’s chief value as an insecti- 
cide is its residual action and its two- 
way action of a stomach and contact 
poison. In addition, it is readily adapt- 


Beni 


able to dust, wettable powder and emul- 
sive-liquid formulations. It requires 
care in application to avoid residues on 
crops maturing for food usage. 

Its wide use in other fields, such as 
fly control in dairies, has brought about 
some repercussions on the residual 
problem of DDT in foods. For that rea- 
son there has been some government 
restrictions concerning the use of DDT 
on certain crops, on foods for cattle and 
in and around dairies. 


DDT Relatives 

One of the close relatives of DDT, 
dichloro diphenyl dichloroethane or 
DDD, has had considerable usage for 
control of certain specific pests, such 
as tomato hornworm larvae, cutworms, 
and various fruit worms infesting to- 
matoes. Its characteristics and action 
are similar to DDT, but its use will 
probably be restricted to specific pest 
control due to cost of production and 
other factors. 

Methoxy-DDT has had some use in 
agricultural areas. To date, its use has 
been more in fly control and public 
health work than in actual agricultural 
usage. It has some specific character- 
istics but in general nature is similar 
to DDT and DDD. The same cautions 
in use are not necessarily applied to 
DDT and Methoxy-DDT as it has not 
been proved that they accumulate in 
the body tissues. 


Benzene Hexaehloride 


About the time DDT was being used 
in the United States during the recent 
war, benzene hexachloride was redis- 
covered and developed as an insecticide 
in England. Because of its three-way 
action of stomach, contact poison and 
vapor action poison, BHC has excellent 
insecticidal properties and is effective 
against a wide range of insects. Soil 
treatment is one definite advantage of 
BHC on some crops as it has been 
found to be an excellent insecticide for 
control of wireworms. 


Toxaphene 

Toxaphene has been found to be gen- 
erally useful in control of grasshoppers, 
crickets, cutworms infesting various 
fruit tree and vegetable pests. Uses in 
other lines are also being developed, 
such as control of thrips, leaf-miners 
and red spider on fruit trees and pos- 
sibly ornamentals. It has had large us- 
age on cotton but not extensive usage 
on fruit or vegetable crops. In acute 
toxicity it is about four times as toxic 
as DDT. 


Chiordane 
Chlordane is especially outstanding 
in control of ants (also roaches) and 
has been used widely for that purpose 
in commercial pest control operations. 
(Continued on Page 12) 





“1 wash ‘em, feed ‘em, sew, scrimP 

and save for ‘em. He reads them 

the funnies, and they think he’s the 
world’s champ.” 
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Let’s Plant 
al Garden 


torne is here. As we used to say in 
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age esis ae 
or | the country where I came from, it’s 


time to plant “garden sass.” 





A friend gave me some directions on 
how to plant a garden which she copied 
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from a blackboard in a Unity Center 
in Santa Monica, California. 


1. Let Us Plant Five Rows of Peas— 


Presence 
Promptness 
Persistence 
Purpose 
Privilege 


2. Three Hills of Squash— 
Squash gossip 
Squash indifference 
Squash criticism and 
condemnation 


3. Four Rows of Lettuce— 


Let us be faithful 


Let us govern our lives by loyalty 
and truth 


Do you like to raise big, heavy-milking, long-living cows? 
When you follow the Purina Calf Plan, you can see the cows 


you want already developing by the time your calves are 4 
months old. Here’s why: 


Calf Startena is a carefully blended dry feed that takes the 
place of all but 15 to 20 gallons of the milk or gruel usually 
fed. It is concentrated and very tasty . . . gets more actual 
food solids into calves than they could possibly get from 
many times more milk or gruel, which are mostly water. 


A test on one or two calves will quickly show you the differ- 
ence. Get Calf Startena from your Checkerboard Dealer. Takes 
only 300 to 400 lbs. per calf, so it costs only half as much to 
feed as milk. i 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. ¥, + St. Johnsbury, Vt. + Wilmington, Del. 





Don’t let ''Cocci” lower your profits 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY announces 


See your Purina Dealer on how to use 





Let us be true to our obligations 
Let us love one another 


4. Four Rows of Turnips— 


Turn up with new ideas 
Turn up with a smile 

Turn up with enthusiasm 
Turn up with determination 


I shared these thoughts with our 
Ralston Purina family—and from all 
parts of the country my friends have 
added to my “garden sass” with many 
more vegetables, berries and flowers: 
“Beet” (Beat laziness, Beat indiffer- 
ence, Beat last year’s records); ‘““Ber- 
ries” (Bury grudges, Bury intolerance, 
Bury fear); ‘‘Flocks’’ of energy; 
“Stocks” of happiness; etc., etc. 


Wouldn’t you like to try your own hand 
at planting “garden sass’? which will 
add to an abundant life? 


Daringly yours, 


WM. H, DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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BRUSH KILLER 32 
BECAUSE OF ITS 


LOW VOLATILITY 
AND 


GREATER KILLING POWER 









There’s nothing like 
it. It contains the 
butoxy ethanol ester 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, 
and kills where you 
aim if™= vapors do 
not injure susceptible plants nearby. 


Yes, you can spray close to beans, cotton, tomatoes and the 
like—for all practical purposes it is non-volatile. 


KILLS OVER 100 WOODY PLANTS 


This butoxy ethanol ester formulation gave a spectacular 
kill in °49 on the brambles (blackberry, raspberry, etc.), 
poison ivy, poison oak, certain species of oaks and pines, 
wild rose, osage orange, willows, wild cherry, hickory, 
buckbrush, sagebrush, elderberry, coralberry, honeysuckle 
and many other woody plants, as well as thistles, knap- 
weed and other perennial weeds. , 


x 


Wjie,’\ \ Wye 





SPRAY NOW. Clear pastures of bramble and brush patches, and get a permanent 
stand of grass your livestock can eat. 
















Clear irrigation ditches of choking weeds. 


Clear fence rows, bottom land and road- 
sides of brush that robs nearby crops of 
moisture and plant food, while giving 
shelter to harmful insects. 


ALSO AVAILABLE—FOR 
SPECIAL BRUSH PROBLEMS 


Contains 4 lbs. 2,4,5-T acid per gallon. 
Another great butoxy ethanol ester 
formulation. 





See your dealer for full information. Or write to us direct for free bulletins. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. + AMBLER, PA. 


ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D AND 2,4,5-T WEED KILLERS 


‘UNADILLA. 
ee) 108 ee 


REP, ee 2 THERS 


HUTCHINS O 


MINNESOTA 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box B-8, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Orchard and Brome Grasses 


in Modern Pasture Mixtures 
| Sy Jim Hall 


ID you ever wish that you could 
[) have experts in agronomy, ani- 

mal husbandry, plant breeding 

and field crops sit down with 
you to plan what to do with that pas- 
ture lot next to the barn? 

Well, I can tell you that they’d ask 
a thousand questions before outlining 
the management program and seed 
mixture they would recommend. I sat 
around a table with a group of these 
specialists late this winter and watched 
them build up a program for a 14-acre 
piece of Ontario loam on the Hayfields 
Farm of T. E. Milliman in Monroe 
County, N. Y. 

Tom Milliman said, “Here’s this piece 
of land ready to-be seeded this spring. 
I'll do with it whatever you recommend 
in order to make it give maximum 
grazing, and Ill make the pasture 
available for demonstration and inspec- 
tion by farmers, beginning with its es- 
tablishment and continuing through 
1953.” Tom also said he’d maintain his 
D.H.I.A. records and keep a complete 
record of number of cow-days pastur- 
ing to show milk yields by day, month 
and season. 

Sitting around the table with Tom 
were: Richard Bradfield. head of the 
Department of Agronomy; J. D. Burke, 
Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry; W. K. Kennedy, Professor of 
Agronomy; H. A. MacDonald, Associ- 
ate Professor of Field Crops Agrono- 
my, and R. P. Murphy, Professor of 
Plant Breeding, all of Cornell, and 
George H. Serviss, G.L.F. Agronomist. 


Past History 


Their questions brought out that this 
particular field was in straight alfalfa 
from 1940 to 1942; produced 75 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre in 1943; oats 
in 1944; alfalfa-brome mixture, 1945- 
1948. In 1949 it produced 91 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre and was in corn 
stubble to start 1950. It received liberal 
amounts of manure in 1948, ’49, and 
50, and had good applications of 0-19-19 
twice during the brome-alfalfa period. 
Tom plans that this will be his main 
pasture in 1951, and he said he will 
have 34 milkers pasturing on it and 
can put in more dry stock if necessary 
to hold it down. The authorities also 
determined that the soil was in good 
shape as far as potash was concerned. 

With this information, the specialists 
made the following recommendation: 
The field should be plowed just as.soon 
as it is in good.condition and oats 


sowed at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, 
together with 400 lbs. to the acre of 
6-12-6 fertilizer. They recommended 
that the grass and legumes be seeded 
immediately after the drill puts in oats 
and fertilizer. Tom will use a modern 
cultipacker tool with 2 seed boxes 
mounted above and between the front 
and rear gangs of packers, the one 
box being for coarse seed like brome 
and orchard grass and the other for 
legumes. 


The field will be divided, 7 acres on 
each side, in such a manner that the 
cattle will have the same feed through 
half the field and access to water at a 
tank in the barnyard. This will be ar- 
ranged by an electric fence. 


Seeding Mixtures : 


Seeding mixture No. 1, for the West 
side of the field, is to consist of: North- 
ern Variegated Alfalfa, 5 lbs.; Ladino 
Clover, 1 lb.; Southern Brome Grass, 
16 lbs., (the Southern Brome Grass is 
to be either Lincoln or Achenbach), 
and this half of the field is to be clipped 
if it gets ahead of the cattle. Seeding 
mixture for the other half of the field, 
which is planned to be ready for early 
pasture between April 19 and 26, 1951, 
is to consist of: Northern Variegated 
Alfalfa, 5 Ibs.; Ladino Clover, 1 lb. and 
Orchard Grass, °8 lbs. 


Seeding was to be done between April 
25 and May 1, with the oats ready for 
grazing about June 10th. Mohawk oats, 
because early and stiff-stemmed, was 
recommended and is to be grazed by 
turning the cows in just before it heads. 

Tom agreed to top-dress the pasture 
with 400 Ibs. of 0-19-19 with borax at 
the completion of the first round of 
grazing in each year, and to apply 
manure at least every other year. 

Everyone present warned Tom that 
the field containing the orchard grass 
would be ready for grazing some time 
between April 20 and April 26, and 
would be soft and subject to much 
punching, but also agreed that this 
never seemed actually to harm the 
seeding. 

Mr. Milliman said this pasture may 
be expensive to establish, but that he 
has confidence in the judgment of the 
specialists and is convinced that it can- 
not fail to be profitable. He will start 
keeping books on the pasture just as 
soon as the milking cows are turned in 
to graze off the first crop of oats this 
spring. 








ETTING a good stand of birdsfoot 
trefoil has been rather uncertain for 
many farmers to date. Some farmers 
have seeded it several times and never 
missed a seeding; others have tried it 
once or more with very poor results. 
The chances of success will be pretty 
good if these suggestions are followed: 
First, the soil should be limed to the 
point where it will grow good red 
clover. 

Just because birdsfoot trefoil will 
exist at somewhat greater soil acidity 
than red clover does not mean that it 
is good business to try to establish it 
on a very acid soil without lime. 


Second, inoculate the seed and do a 
thorough, careful job. 

Third, the surest way to get a stand 
is to seed it clear without a nurse crop. 

Weeds, though, are likely to be quite 
a problem when it is seeded in this 


Getting a Stand of Birdsfoot Trefoil 


manner. To reduce the weed problem 
it is good business to delay seeding. 
Stimulate the germination of weed 
seeds a couple of times by harrowing, 
and then harrow to kill the weed seed- 
ings. Not many farmers are likely to 
follow this procedure, so the second 
choice is to seed the trefoil with oats 
but not to sow more than five pecks 
of oats to the acre. 

Fourth, trefoil definitely responds 
to fertilizer, and a small amount of 
nitrogen while it is getting established 
seems to be helpful. 

If the field was manured last year, 
there may be plenty of nitrogen and 
straight superphosphate or 0-20-20 
may be sufficient. If the field was not 
manured, I would be inclined to use 4 
5-10-10 or 6-12-6 at a rate of from 400 


to 500 pounds to the acre. 
—George Serviss 
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I Have Faith in the Future 
for Growers of Good Fruit 


by Ed Mitchell 


who have faith do not wind up 

with a fortune, but it is equally 

true that, without faith, one’s 
chance of making any headway at all 
is very remote. Therefore, bolster up 
your faltering faith in what crops and 
prices may be when harvest time rolls 
around again and pitch in with deter- 
mination to produce the best crop ever. 
This is especially intended for the ap- 
ple growers, of whom I am one, and by 
the time you read this we should have 
a fair idea of crop prospects for the 
coming year. 

One reason it is so important to 
have faith and keep trying is that just 
enough people lack that spark so that 
those who do keep on have a good 
chance of winning out. This is espe- 
cially true of apple growers and those 
others over whom the federal govern- 
ment has not cast a protective wing of 
price supports and controls. Personally, 
I would much~ prefer to take my 
chances with natural laws of econom- 
ics than the artificial rules and regu- 
lations of any government. Economic 
laws follow some sort of a pattern 
that affords some chance for study, 
understanding and prediction, which 
certainly does not apply to the whims 
and wiles of laws made by politicians. 


ci | SEEMS quite obvious that all 


Consumers Do Eat Apples 


Some things seem certain enough to 
be accepted as facts. The production 
of apples has been decreasing, while 
the population—our prospective cus- 
tomers—has been increasing. We have 
just moved one of the largest crops on 
record, which proves people will eat 
apples—all. we can produce—if they 
are cheap enough. Extra fine apples 
brought a pretty fair price in spite of 
the low price of poorer ones, which 
shows there is always a chance for the 
best fruit to show a profit and that 
some growers can show a profit or at 
least get by even in a year of big crop 
and low prices. If one man can, then 





How can thin cracks in a plaster wall 
be filled? The cracks are teo small to be 
Plugged with patching plaster. 

Use a combination of white lead and 
turpentine, mixed to a creamy consist- 
ency. This should Be applied with a 


cloth, It can be sanded smooth after 
it hardens. > 


3 


How do “contact” 
from “poisons?” 
_ There are many kinds of insects but, 
In general, they are divided into those 
that chew and those that suck juices 
from the plant. The ones that chew can 
be: killed with a spray containing a 
Polson, but those that suck juices from 
inside the leaves do not get any of the 
Polson and, therefore, are not killed. 
This type of insect is often controlled 
by some material which kills when it 
hits the insect. One of the latest in- 
Secticides of - this type is DDT but 
there are many others, including ro- 
tenone and tobacco products. 


insecticides differ 


In fertilizing crop land, is it essential 
er logical that an attempt be made to 
put back the amount of minerals which 
the crop remeves? 

Fertilizing on that basis is no guar- 
antee of a good crop. Equally impor- 
tant for growing crops is good tilth, 
00d drainage, and a good supply of 


“lhe Zuestteu Gor 


we can, too. Ga 

Apple growing, and in fact most 
fruit growing, has this insurance 
against sudden overproduction: it takes 
several years to get a fruit tree to 
bearing age, and it is not an easy or 
inexpensive thing to do. Eggs, milk, 
pork, beef and vegetable crops, as 
well as the field crops, all offer a 
better chance for sudden changes in 
supply than growing fruit, so although 
it is easy to go OUT of the apple busi- 
ness by neglecting your orchard just 
one year, getting into it is a long-time, 
expensive proposition. 

I suspect there is an awful day of 
reckoning due for those who have gov- 
ernment protection and price supports, 
and I would be nervous if there was a 
storage supply of dried and canned 
apples hanging over my future mar- 
keting, as there is in the case of eggs, 
milk and some other things. Be thank- 
ful that perishable crops do perish and 
we can start each year with a clean 
slate. 


Production Costs 


I have a lot of faith in the ingen- 
uity and ability of our chemists and 
manufacturers and scientists..I think 
they will develop new spray materials 
and machines and methods fast enough 
so we can cut costs and increase qual- 
ity to keep abreast of market demands 
and prices. Sometimes we seem to lag 
a little bit behind, and costs get ahead 
of returns, but that situation can not 
continue for very long, so there must 
be some change. Those who can weath- 
er the storms will be on hand to enjoy 
the change when it does come. The 
rest will be doing something else, and 
probably not as promising. 

Keep the star of faith shining as you 
tinker up the old machines and slough 
through the mud, and fortune awaits 
you at the end—or at least we all hope 
it does. 

I think it is going to be a good apple 
year. It had better be! 





humus. On the other hand, a heavy 
crop does remove more minerals than 
a poor one and calls for heavier fer- 
tilization, which can well be based on 
the recommendation of your state col- 
lege or experiment station. ‘ 


How can tarnish be removed from 
brass? 

Wash the brass with vinegar in which 
as much salt as possible has been, dis- 
solved. Follow this treatment by wash- 
ing the object with clear water. Copper 


can be cleaned in the same way. 


“Your Question Department is a very 
great help, and 1! don’t like to stump it 
with the impossible, but for the sake of 
the Apple Industry, will you please tell 
your readers where an apple parer suit- 
able for home use can he bought?” 

If any reader can answer this ques- 
tion we will be very glad to have the 
information. ‘ 


How can oil stains be removed from a 
concrete floor? 

Sprinkle dry portland cement or hy- 
drated lime on top of. the oil. If the 
oil has not penetrated deeply into the 
concrete, it will be absorbed after sev- 
eral days. Concrete basement floors 
should be cleaned before painting or 
resurfacing them. 
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"A MATTER OF MINUTES AND YOU'VE 
GOT HER RUNNING LIKE NEW!” 
| TOLD THE MECHANIC. 


“THATS EASY,” HE REPLIED. 

"WHEN YOU'VE GOT THE RIGHT 

PARTS, THERE'S NOTHING 
10 $f." 





“AND, BECAUSE THEY'RE DE~ 
SIGNED BY THE MEN WHO 

DESIGNED YOUR FORD, THEY 
SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY" 


RIGHT PARTS 2" SAID |. "YES, GENUINE 





FORD PARTS,” HE CONTINUED. “THEYRE 
MADE RIGHT TO FIT-RIGHT TO LAST 
LONGER." 











“THATS WHY YOU'RE SMART 
TO LOOK FOR THIS SIGN (AT 
FORD DEALERS AND SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT GARAGES). 
AND ALWAYS SPECIFY 
GENUINE FORD PARTS.® 


BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 








Lope HeUENEG YOU veel 
party-fresh after mowing 
. yet strong as 


NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
. . » No skipping. For lawns at their party best, | (32 Brookline St.,. Cambridge 39, Mass. 
see your Cunningham dealer for a demonstration 


Of the new power meaner: FREE: Write for 


Beautiful Lawns’’ 
and ‘Practical 
Tips on Power 
Gardening.”’ 
















Choles Select Yellow ar 
ONION PLANTS— White Sweet Spanish, 
Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prenaid. 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
dames Cunningham Son & Co., 
Dept. 1, Rochester 8, New York 





With a 4-bar cylinder, the Massey- 
Harris No. 11 Side Delivery Rake 
is built for big capacity at fast 
tractor speeds. 
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The Massey-Harris No. 8 Loader 
is famous for handling hay gently, 
an important factor in making high 
quality hay. 





The Massey-Harris Forage Clipper : e 


cuts, chops, loads any grass or le- 5 
gume crop in one, easy, time-and 
labor-saving operation. (Shown with 
windrow pick-up attachment.) 
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the 

product advertised in 
American Agriculturist 

when calling on your local dealer. 


you saw 








CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples. 


ATWOOD’S : 22, Wominston & 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘Lumber For Barns & Houses 
Carloads at Wholesale. Direct Mill Shipment. 
GERRITY COMPANY 


BOX 1104 ALBANY, NEW YORK 


sy to attach and detach. 


See your Massey-Harris dealer for all 
the facts about the No. 6 — in 6,and 7 
foot sizes. Ask him for a copy of the 
latest folder on all Massey-Harris Hay 
tools, or, use the coupon below. 


Mossey hans 


many 


i THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Ave., Racine, Wis., Dept. E-85 
Please send me a copy of your latest catalog on 


fassey-Harris Hay Tools. 
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HE Massey-Harris No. 6 Mower cuts 
more than hay — it likewise cuts 
mowing-time and hay-making costs. 
With its two caster wheels, one on 
either side, the No. 6 is literally a con- 
tour mower. It hugs the ground to do 
more uniform work...to cover more 
acres...to do a cleaner job of cutting 
...and with longer life for the cutter 
bar, pitman, bearings, and drive shaft. 
Of welded tubular construction, the 
No. 6 is ruggedly built. 
bearings in the right places make it a 
lighter running, longer lasting mower. 
Guarded with safety shields, and an au- 
tomatic safety release, it’s as safe as a 
mower can be made. And you'll find it 


Husky roller 
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4 Visit With the Edétor 


NCE in a while in an occasional 
issue of American Agriculturist, 
when there is a little extra 
space to spare, Id like to visit 
with you just as I would if we were sit- 
ting around the fire in winter or under 
the old apple tree in summer. Some- 
times [Pll talk about real life experi- 
ences like those in this piece, and other 
times about some of the farm and home 
problems that bother ali of us in these 
complicated days. I'll welcome a return 
visit from you in the way of a letter 
commenting on anything I have said 
here or on any other subject that you 
want to write me about. 
. * * * 
Something over a year ago Joe Han- 
ley, Lieutenant Governor of New York 
State, had the misfortune to lose an 


‘eye. At the time it happened a small 


boy wrote to him telling him not to 
feel badly about losing the eye because, 
said the boy, “I’ve lost one of mine and 
don’t hardly miss it.” 


Joe was delighted with the boy’s let- 
ter and immediately answered it. He 
found that the lad was only 10 years 
old and had written without his 
parents’ knowledge. The Lieutenant 
Governor invited the family to Albany 
and gave them a day in the State cap- 
ital and in the Senate (over which Joe 
presides) that they, and especially the 
boy, will never forget. , 


Not long after that, Mr. 
was walking along a New York City 
street when a gust of wind filled his 
good eye with dust, completely blinding 
him. He tried to stop two or three of 
New York’s indifferent passersby be- 
fore he finally managed to get the at- 
tention of one of.them, who called a 
traffic cop to help him. The cop said: 

“What can I do for you, bud?” 

The Lieutenant Governor explained 
that he had only one eye and that it 
was so filled with dust that he was 
absolutely helpless, and he asked the 
policeman to help him into a drug store 
or get him to a physician. 

“Ts that so?” said the cop, sarcasti- 
cally. “What’s your racket, anyway ?” 

“T have no racket,” replied the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, “‘but I do need a little 
help.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Hanley.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Albany.” 

“What do you do?” 

By this time Mr. Hanley was get- 
ting rather peeved, and he said: “I 
happen to be the Lieutenant Governor 
of this state.” 

“Oh, yeah!” said the cop. 

Then Joe fished around in his pock- 
ets and finally produced a calling card, 
which he handed to the cop, whereupon 
that worthy apologized and helped him 
into a drug store, where the dust was 
removed. F 

On the invitation of Mayor Stanley 
Shaw of Ithaca, N. Y., who had de- 
clared a “Joe Hanley Day” in Ithaca, 
the Lieutenant Governor’ recently 
spent a very busy day here, and at the 
noon luncheon in his honor he told me 
those two stories, which I cite as an 
example of the humanness and sim- 
plicity of a truly great man, a public 
servant who for more than a quarter 
of a century has rendered statesman- 
like service to the people whom he rep- 
resents. It’s too bad that we don’t have 
more public officers of his type. 

At the luncheon, Lieutenant Governor 
Hanley spoke of the opportunities 
which in the past any American boy or 
girl has had to make good, no matter 
how lowly their origin. He said that the 
life of Alfred E. Smith, a truly great 
statesman and one of the best gover- 
nors that New York State has ever had, 
was an outstanding example of what 
a boy could do in this Republic if he 
had the right stuff in him. Alfred E. 


Hanley - 


Smith, a poor boy, rose from the side- 
walks of east-side New York to be. 
come Governor of the Empire State. 


Joe himself is another example of a 
poor boy, who through his abilities ang 
the opportunities which America offers 
rose to serve the people of his state for 
more than a quarter of a century. And 
there are literally thousands of similar 
examples in our history of men and 
women who have risen to positions of 
responsibility, success, and happiness 
through the opportunities made possi- 
ble by freedom. 

It is my hope, my prayer that these 
blessings of liberty which have cost 
our fathers so much and have meant 
so much to each succeeding generation 
of young people will not be destroyed 
by the present trend toward more and 
more government control more and 
more socialism, and more and more 
false security._-H. R. Hastman. 


—A.A.— 
THE “NEWER” 

ORGANIC INSECTICIDES 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Chlordane has also been used to some 
extent in agricultural control of grass- 
hoppers and as a dust and bait for 
vegetable crop protection. The acute 
toxicity of chlordane is rated about 

one-half that of DDT. 


Rotenone 

Rotenone is one of the older insecti- 
cides of botanical origin, but it is still 
used today to some extent. It is chiefly 
used for control of Mexican bean 
beetles, to some extent pea aphis, ox 
warble on cattle and a few other uses. 
Rotenone is a quick and effective stom- 
ach and contact poison against such 
insects as thrips and certain caterpil- 
lars; it has a high safety factor in that 
it does not leave poison residue on 
treated plants. / 


Nicotine 

Nicotine is another botanical insec- 
ticide which has been used for many 
years. It is still used as an aphicide to 
quite an extent in agricultural pest 
control work. Nicotine, of course, is 
poisonous in nature, approaching the 
poison range of TEPP. It, therefore, 
has to be used cautiously. 


(Editor’s Note: Parathion, one of 
the newest insecticides, is giving excel- 
lent results. However, it is very toxic 
to humans and must be handled with 
extreme care. Some of the precautions 
recommended are: (1) avoid inhaling 
the material when opening bags or 
dumping in spray tank; (2) work on 
windward side of the tank; (3) wear 
protective clothing, gloves, and a respi- 
rator. Parathion should not be handled 
with bare hands, and bare skin should 
not be exposed to it because it can be 
absorbed through the skin; (4) wash 
your hands thoroughly after you ‘have 
handled the material and especially be- 
fore eating or smoking. If the precau- 
tions recommended are followed care- 
fully, there is no reason why you 
should fear using this material.) 

—A.A.— 


From the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., any American 
Agriculturist subscriber can get 9 
booklets called “Spring Planting 
Pamphlets” for $1.00. The bulletins 
cover the following subjects: Growing 
Annual Flowering Plants; Herbaceous 
Perennials; Roses for the Home; Hot- 
beds and Coldframes; Gardenia Cul- 
ture; House Plants; Pointers on Mak- 
ing Good Lawns: Growing Vegetables 
in Town and City; Vegetable Garden- 
er’s Handbook on Insects and Diseases. 

If you are interested in getting these 
pamphlets, send $1.00 for “Spring 
Planting Pamphlets”, Cat. No. SP-50, 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton! 25,2), 
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Putting Up Grass Silage 


HERE ARE many possible 
methods of putting up grass 
silage, each with its advan- 
tages and with its disad- 
vantages. . 


On many farms the first method of 
putting up grass silage was to use the 
dry hay-making equipment, namely, to 
cut it with a mower, rake with a side 
delivery rake, pitch it on the wagon 
by hand or use a hayloader, and then 
put it into the silo with an ensilage 
cutter. 

The disadvantages of this method 
far outweigh the advantages. In fact, 
the only advantage was that no extra 
equipment was needed. There were re- 
pair bills because hay loaders were not 
designed to handle such heavy material. 
The big disadvantage, however, was 
that the material was heavy and the 
work was back-breaking even though 
some of the lifting was taken out of the 
job by ingenuity in lowering the en- 
silage cutter into a pit and by using 
various means of unloading the grass 
onto the ground. 


A One-Man Job 


At present a considerable proportion 
of the grass silage acreage is harvested 
in two ways—either with a field har- 
vester or a field chopper. The field 
harvester cuts and chops in one oper- 
action. One of the advantages is that it 
is a one-man operation, and one man 
working alone can put up a consider- 
able number of tons of grass silage. A 
disadvantage is that in spite of ex- 
treme care, stones are often picked up, 
either ‘those lying in a field or those 
thrown up by woodchucks. To men who 
swear by the wilting method of put- 
ting up silage, there is a further dis- 
advantage, that the grass has no op- 
portunity to wilt because it is cut and 
chopped in one operation. Where a field 
harvester is used, the chopped material 
is blown into a wagon or truck and 
hauled to the silo where a blower ele- 
vates it into the silo. 3 

In the case of the field chopper, the 
grass is first cut and either windrowed 
or raked and is then chopped in the 
field by a pick-up chopper. 

In the conventional silo it is unne- 
cessary to distribute:or pack the grass 
as it goes in. Even with corn silage, 
less distributing and packing is done 
than used to be the custom. Neverthe- 
less, if corn silage is not distributed 
and packed there is a tendency for 








f —A. A. Staff Photo. 
ROY WILLIAMS, whose farm at Middlesex 
in Yates County, N. Y., has been in his 
family for 150 years, is a firm believer in 
the principles of Americanism expressed 


‘8 our recent Forum edition. He thinks 
government restrictions discourage busi- 
ness expansion. On his 320 acre farm, 
Roy is milking 15 head of cattle, has 
1,000 chickens and keeps occupied in his 
spare’ time with 82 acres of grapes. 


leaves to blow to‘ the outside of the 
silo while the stalks and ears remain 
in the center, which results in uneven 
packing. This, of course, is not a prob- 
lem in the case of grass. 

We mentioned blowing of silage into 
the silo. There is some interest in 


-trench silos. Some are of a temporary 


nature and others are quite permanent 
with concrete sides and a top which, 
in some cases, is removable. In these 
trench silos the cut grass is hauled in 
with dump trucks and packed by run- 
ning a tractor over each load as it is 
brought in.—H. L. Cosline. 


— A.A. — 


GRASS SILAGE MAKES 
YELLOW MILK 


OTICING that Hayfield’s milk from 

crossbred cows appeared in De- 
cember 1949 and in January 1950 to 
be quite yellow even from cows carry- 
ing as much as % Holstein blood, I 
wondered to what extent this factor 
was due to feeding grass silage. 

I wrote Mr. Gaylord, Division Man- 
ager, Dairymen’s League, Rochester, to 
ask if he would be kind enough to ar- 
range to have samples of Hayfield’s 
milk drawn from the weigh tank at the 
milk plant in Rochester on any day of 
his choice and on the same day draw 
samples of milk from some Guernsey 
herd not fed grass silage. Mr. Gaylord 
selected a herd fed corn silage, and that 
tests 4.7% as against the Hayfield’s 
test of 4.4%. Properly refrigerated 
samples of the milk from each herd 
were delivered to Dr. Robert Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell, 
and on February 14 Dr. Holland report- 
ed the following: 

Herd fed corn silage, 4.7% fat, 534 
micrograms carotene per 100 grams of 
fat. 

T. E. Milliman herd fed grass silage, 
4.4% fat, 1,471 micrograms carotene 
per 100 grams of fat. 


= 
Yellow Color Helps Sales 


In his letter, Dr. Holland stated: 
“Grass silage will always produce a 
milk with a much higher carotene con- 
tent than will corn silage. You will note 
that our results are expressed in micro- 
grams per 100 grams of fat. This can 
be readily converted to micrograms per 
quart by a simple calculation. There are 
976.6 grams of milk in a quart.” 


Dr. C. B. Bender at Rutgers Univer- 
sity last week stated in effect that 
higher carotene in milk produced on 
grass silage is well recognized and has 
been substantiated in many hundreds 
of analyses. 

Apart from the extra health benefits 
of high carotene milk, tne deeper yel- 
low gives it heightened sales appeal. 
Grass silage makes an attractive, rich 
looking milk. In the case of the above 
samples it made the lower testing milk 
appear to be much the richer. 

Greater use of grass silage should 
hold real value to milk companies in’ 
the highly competitive business of 
marketing fluid milk. Good for farm- 
ers, consumers, and milk retailers — 
that’s grass silage. — T. H. Milliman, 
Ithaca, N. ¥. 

——- A.A. —— 


PAINT THEM RED 


Here’s a hint for home gardeners: 
Those little tools to dig and weed with 
are likely to become lost because of 
their “protective coloration.” Few of 
them come in other than dull colors. 
But, if -their handles were bright 
colors, they’d catch your eye when you 
leave the flower or vegetable bed to go 
in for dinner, So—why not paint the 
handles red? Red just couldn’t be 
missed against grass, ground or foli- 
age. 
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MOOREVEN’S $ 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO.,. Swedesboro, N. J. 














PAPEC 


151D FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


WITH 
POWER TAKE-OFF 


Many farmers have asked for a Papec Forage Harvester with 
power take-off. Now it is here—a standard Model 151D Harvester 
with power take-off assembly instead of an engine. Any 3-plow 
tractor will give this harvester maximum performance. If desired 
at any time, an engine can be substituted for the power take-off. 
A Papec Forage Harvester is the easiest, fastest and cheapest 
way to handle hay and other forage crops. Eliminates all the 
heavy work. Can be quickly changed over from hay to row crops. 
Savings on twine alone frequently offset the extra investment. 
Buy Model 151D for the average farm . . . Model 181 where maxi- 
mum capacity is needed, See your Papec dealer or send us your 
name for FREE booklet describing these machines in detail. 


Papec Machine Co., 
395 North Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


FORAGE HARVESTERS ® ENSILAGE CUTTERS ° HAY HARVESTERS 
HAY CHOPPERS-SILO FILLERS e@ CROP BLOWERS e HAMMER MILLS ¢« FEED MIXERS 


ROHM & HAAS 
CcCOmM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


WE GUARANTEE YOU'LL PICK THESE 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
IN OQ Days 


FAMOUS GEM EVERBEARING. Stern’s takes the risk out of garden- 
ing. You'll pick these big juicy strawberries by August—or your money 
back! Every plant unconditionally guaranteed to bear—will start by 
July and continue bearing until freezing weather. Big, firm, round 
berries. Extra juicy, extra rich flavor, very sweet. Make mouth-wateér- ie} $7 1000 
ing short-cakes, pies, jam, irresistible with cream. Next year and after Dern ¢ x 
they’ll bear earliest and continué right. up to freezing time. WE VRE 


50 for 250 for 1,000 for POSTPAID 
GEM EVERBEARING Fresh plants 
Selected highest quality $ 00 $ 00 $ 00 shipped from 
Thick heayy roots oe Ee om=s ficlds closest 


to your home. 


Thousands of feeders 
on thick fibrous roots. 
Stern’s. plants  pro- 
duce fast, heavy 
crops. 


JUNE-BEARING VARIETIES—Guaranteed to grow and bear. Choose from these popular varieties: 


PREMIER . CATSKILL . SPARKLE . FAIRFAX 
50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50, 250 for $6.00, 1,000 for $18.00 postpaid 


FAMILY STRAWBERRY GARDEN—GROUP No. 30 


An ample supply for the average family—for fresh fruit as well as for canning. 
50 each of Gem, Catskill i 
postpaid 


Premier, Fairfax, Sparkle } only $8.00 


250 plants 





UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Stern’s guarantees these 
plants unconditionally for one full year. If, for apy reason, you are not delighted with these quality 
products, purchase price will be refunded promptly. You need NOT return the plants. 


Order NOW for Immediate Delivery. Send Cash or order C.O.D. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. M, GENEVA, N. Y. 








OME-MADE, double - barreled 

spray guns are being used by F. C. 
Holbrook in his 80-acre apple orchard 
near Dummerston, Vt. The time-sav- 
ers weré built by his foreman, Ken- 
neth Chamberlin, who is also Town 
Selectman and right handy with a 
welding outfit. Two men riding the 
spray rig tower are each equipped with 
one of the blunderbusses. 

Formerly, each had to handle two 
separate guns. One was a multi- 
nozzled affair for wide spread; the 
other was a Single-spray gun to reach 
a far limb or buck an adverse wind. 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED SPRAYING 


But juggling two high-pressure guns 
was no snap. It resulted in delay, or 
missing some limbs as the rig moved 
along. So Mr. Chamberlin dug into the 
spare-parts pile and welded a double- 
barreled job for each towerman. Low- 
er barrel is a 6-nozzle gun converted in- 
to a10-nozzle affair by adding two more 
at each end. Upper barrel has a single 
nozzle for distant or spot work. It 
handles 30-foot stretches. Each barrel 
is turned on or off by its own handle. 
In the picture, Mr. Holbrook, left, and 
Mr. Chamberlin examine one of the 
guns. 








TEMPORARY SILOS - “ce They 
 Ecouomical for the Loug Pull 7 


HE following letter and picture of 

a temporary silo, from Charles 
Bardo, Danbury, Connecticut, raise a 
question: “IS it economical to erect a 
‘temporary’ silo when a man intends to 
go on using it, year after year?” 

Mr. Bardo erected his 11 by 22-foot 
silo at very low cost because he got 
a lot of material free. But we notice 
that the paper to line the silo each year 
costs $30. To this must be added the 
labor cost for putting the paper in, one 
tier at a time, as the silo is filled. In 
30 years, which is not an unusually 
long life for a permanent silo, the lin- 
ing cost, without labor, would be $900. 
Of course he saves the interest on 
whatever amount he would have. to in- 
vest in a permanent silo, but how long 
will the railroad ties and timbers and 
wire stand up? 

Would it be more economical for Mr. 
Bardo to go on using this temporary 
silo year after year or take the plunge 
now and build a permanent silo? Read 
Mr. Bardo’s description of his silo and 
then send your ideas to Jim Hall, 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N.’Y. 


Unusual Silo 


F OR the past several years I have been 
a subscriber to your paper and have 
greatly enjoyed and benefited by many of 
your very instructive articles and ideas. 
Some time ago you ran several articles 
that were particularly interesting to me 
because the subject covered was tempor- 
ary silos, and we have a most unusual 
one on our farm. Just recently we had 
some snapshots finished that were taken 
last fall, which show to pretty good 
effect its size and construction. 

“I truly believe this to be the only one 
of its kind in the country. We live near 
a railroad and when they replaced the 
ties and timbers on a bridge at the border 
of our property we requested and received 
a large portion of the old ones, 

“We dug a hole five feet deep and 
thirteen feet in diameter and placed the 
ties on end. Between every 5th or 6th 
one we placed a long timber to support 
the wire above the line of solid ties. The 
lower part is lined with tar paper and the 


top is constructed of 1x2 turkey wire 
stapled to the timbers. We cemented the 
floor to prevent spoilage and also to hold 
the bottom of the ties firmly in place. 
Two cables with turn-buckles around the 
outside hold it from spreading. 

“Actual inside,measurements are about 
11 ft. by 22 ft. The small silo pictured in 
the front is one we set up to hold our sur- 
plus as we had an unusually heavy stand 
of corn this past year. We have often set 
up this size out in the pasture for grass 
or oats silage for late summer feeding. 

“The large silo has been in use now for 
5 years and we have had very little spoil- 
age, With the donation of the railroad 
ties and timber and two days’ work for 
two men, its cost for wire, tar paper, 
nails, cable, etc., was about $65.00. The 
cost each year for silo paper is about 
$30.00. For our small operation of 15 to 
18 head of Guernseys it has proven a very 
satisfactory arrangement. : 

“The ‘men’ in the snapshot are some 
of our ‘potential’ farmhands.”’ 

Charles Bardo, Danbury, Conn. 





Discarded ties and timbers from a nearby 

railroad bridge gave Charles Bardo, Dan- 

bury, Conn., most of the material needed 
for the silo in the background. 
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Spring Lingers in the Lap of Winter 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


PRING is unusually late in 

8 Western New York. First 

plowing in various areas has 

averaged from 10 days to two 
weeks later. More snow fell in the six 
weeks prior to April 1 than all during 
the rest of the winter. Heavy snows 
and rains left many fields flooded. On 
the whole, the weather in the next 
three weeks was not the best for dry- 
ing the land. On well-drained_fields the 
absence of frost permitted a lot of wa- 
ter to seep in, but cold and occasional 
rains slowed things. 

Up to mid-April, in talking with 
canners, I could learn of only two 
acres of peas planted. The other day 
I heard of one farmer who plowed in 
the morning and planted peas in the 
afternoon. 

The same factors have delayed plant- 
ing of oats. It now looks as if plant- 
ing will go over into at least the first 
week in May. 

Pastures have been slow to start, 
principally because of cold weather. 
There seems to be plenty of moisture 
in the ground and the condition of 
wells is much improved. Due to rap- 
idity of the runoff in many sections, 
it is dificult to know whether ground 
water supplies have been replenished 
enough to avoid hauling water in com- 
INS OMT Sey ele tg 


Apple Men Organize 

Lustiest youngster among farm or- 
ganizations in the Western New York 
Apple Growers Association. It is an 
outgrowth of a questionnaire circulat- 
ed at the winter meetings of the Horti- 
cultural Society. Nearly 80 per cent of 
growers answering favored such an or- 
ganization. 

Following several meetings of com- 
mittees, a temporary organization was 
set up with Cameron Garman of New- 
faneas chairman. Lloyd Putnam, for- 
mer Niagara County agent, has been 
engaged as ‘executive secretary, be- 
ginning May 1. Purpose of the organ- 
ization is to engage in promotion, ad- 
vertising, gathering and distributing 
information; government contacts, etc. 

Most interesting thing about the or- 
ganization to date is the sign-up of 
members. In, addition to a registration 
fee, growers sign a contract agreeing 
to pay one cent a bushel on apples 
packed for the fresh market, two cents 
a hundredweight on apples sold to pro- 
cessors, and one cent on apples sold 
for cider. To date, more than 1,000 
srowers have contracted to pay the 
assessments on.an estimated volume 
of about’ five and one-half million 
bushels. 


LR 





The newly organized Western New 
York Apple Growers’ Association 
has named Lloyd A. Putnam, a no- 
tive ef Lyons and formerly Niagara 
County agricultural agent, as exe- 
cutive secretary, 


The membership contracts call for 
deduction of the assessment by pro- 
cessors or storages. During recent 
years, about two-thirds of the crop 
has been going to processors. Attempts 
have been made to form a. grower- 
processor organization. Many growers 
felt that the Apple Institute was pri- 
marily a fresh-market organization, 
and “this has been a handicap. Tenta- 
tive plans are that the new organiza- 
tion will collect all promotion funds 


on apples. 
* * * 


Milk Prices Displease 

Class 1 milk prices were reduced 80 
cents per 100 pounds in the Rochester 
and Buffalo markets April 1. Tradi- 
tionally, each cut of 40 cents in the 
producer price has meant a reduction 
of one cent per quart in the retail 
price. In the Rochester area the retail 
price dropped only one cent, dealers 
explaining that the difference was ab- 
sorbed in wage increases to drivers 
and plant workers. Reaction among 
producers is mixed. Many of them feel 
there is no point in voluntarily peti- 
tioning for or agreeing to lower prices 
if the cut is not to be passed on. 

It is a sure thing that the producers’ 
bargaining agencies will seek a price 
increase July 1, and it remains to be 
seen whether dealers will again raise 
prices. Many producers feel that the 
situation has proved the present meth- 
od of fixing producer prices is unsat- 
isfactory, and sentiment is expressed 
for formula pricing. 

k * * 
Credit as a Tool 

C. A. Arnold, federal production 
credit commissioner, made an inspec- 
tion tour of Western New York last 
week and commented that the North- 
east farmer is in a little better condi- 
tion than farmers in other sections. He 
said land values did not rise as much 
here, that wartime profits were used 
to liquidate debts, and generally things 
looked fairly good. He admitted there 
were many “spotty” conditions as ap- 
plying to areas and commodities. 

First stop on the tour was Gannett 
Farms, West Henrietta, where a break- 
fast group included H. B. Munger, 
president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Springfield, and Warren Hawley, 
president of the State Farm Bureau 
Federation. After visiting several 
farms, Arnold spoke to the Batavia 
PCA in the evening. 

Arnold advised farmers that “credit 
is a tool, to be used the same as any 
necessary implement on the farm. 
Credit is not something to spend, but 
something to make good use of.” He 
said PCA’s in the. Northeast own all 
but $950,000 of the peak government 
investment of five and one-quarter 
millions; that farmers have bought 
stock of $4,500,000 and accumulated 
reserves of $3,500,000. “This means,” 
he said, “farmers have about eight 
millions in capital, and the government 
has a 10 per cent mortgage.” 

In reply to a question, Munger said 
there is “not a nickel” of government 
money invested in the Springfield Land 
Bank, or in any of the other 11 land 
banks. Sigal 


DUTCH BOY FINDS 
AMERICAN JOB 


Among classified advertisements in 
the January 21 issue there was one 
from Jacob Stelloo ‘of Holland who 
wanted a job on an American farm. 
Jacob writes that he has had 31 re- 
plies. He is very appreciative of them, 
but finds that it is difficult for him to 
answer every letter. 

He has accepted an offer and is wait- 
ing only for papers which are néces- 
sary before he can come to this 
country. 
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FARMS STUDIED 


PROVED 


SILO FEEDING MADE 
20% MORE PROFIT 


COW PER YEAR! 


This fact should be of interest to every herd owner. Write 
us direct for complete information. Let us tell you in detail how 
a C&L Silver Shield all steel silo can soon pay for itself and 
make you up to 20% more profit per cow per year! 


FREE: All literature requested is furnished without cost and 
without obligation. 
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T794DIXIE HIGHWAY 









IRRIGATION easy 2s ABC! 


NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS! 








PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 


W.R-AMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY —__ TAMPA, FLA. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








A revolutionary 
interior coating for 
HARDER CONCRETE 
STAVE SILOS. It’s 
the greatest single 
; improvement in Silo 
construction! 


More durable 
Less absorbent 


Free from cracks 
and chipping 


Write for details today 


HARDER SILO CO., INC. 


Box A, Cobleskill, New York 


e COURSVITLE 216, AY. 





BE SATISFIED 


in remodeling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials Patronize 
American Agriculturist advertisers and 
vou will be satisfied 
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OR WATER SYSTEM 





until you check with 
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the largest line 
of jet pumps in America 


Jacuzzi Pumps are “personal” — engt- 
neered in mote models than any other 
jet pump to meet your particular needs. 
Jacuzzi engineers invented the jet pump 
back in 1925, now use their vast ex- 
perience to give you—feature by feature 
—the finest jet pump in America. Ask 
your dealer for positive proof. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SHALLOW OR DEEP WELL 


— Jacuzzi Pumps deliver more water; 

ee higher pressures, with 
less horsepower out- 
put. Shallow Well fa- 
vorites: Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi- 
Prime; Ever-Prime. 
Deep Well leader: 
Jacuzzi’s exclusive 
Selective Stage Pump 
(shown left) for depths 
» to 300 ft. 
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| JACUZZI BROS., INC., Dept. AA-5 
j Binghamton, N. Y. 

Please send me your liferature on: 

I Shallow Well Sysfems . (to 25 
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ft.) [] 
Average Deep Well Systems fto 120 ft.) {] 
(to 300 ft.) (J 
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Extreme Deep Well Systems 
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It’s the Beginning of the Big “Blow” that may 
Flatten Many Dairy Marketing Programs 





For months now, market-wise dairy farmers 
have been watching storm clouds gather on the 
horizon. They have heard the muttering thunder 
of price wars in distant cities. Some independent 
producers have been hit by the lightning of can- 
celed dealer’s contracts. Even cooperatives with 
one-dealer outlets have been forced to seek cover. 
And now comes the first force of the big winds . . . 
the blow that may un-roof our price structures and 


flatten our markets! 


Everyone Knew It Was Coming 


Reasons for the storm are easy to understand: 
First: increased production has been pourmg 
record-making floods of surplus into the market. 
Second, uneconomic pricing of all commodities 
has reduced consumption, and has so pinched 
consumers that even where milk prices have 
been lowered, the pennies saved have gone to 
offset high taxes, rents or other costs, instead of 
buying more milk. Third, milk for manufacturing 
purposes has been priced at levels that do not 
take into account the sharp competition from 
production areas where processing costs are lower. 
Fourth, failure to give sufficient promotion to 
the use of dairy products. 


League Members Are 
Secure, hut Sympathetic 


Fortunately for League members the sales out- 
lets and the marketing and manufacturing re- 
sources built up over the years will insure the 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


sale of all League milk produced. But League 
members are always interested in and sympa- 
thetic to everything that concerns the industry. 
They remember the dark days of 1938. They 
know it isn’t the actual size of the surplus, so 
much as it is the distress selling of unorganized 
and unprotected milk that causes the greatest 
damage to dairy farmers. That’s why League 
farmers are working hard to find a real solution 


to the problem. 


We Must SELL the Real Value 
of Milk and Milk Products 


In New York State alone, population has in- 
creased two percentage points more than milk 
production has increased. That means a two 
percent greater market for milk that we are not 
selling. On the national scene, figures show that 
if everybody in America spent one-half cent more 
per day for milk and milk products, there would 
be no milk surplus. Remember, that is everybody 
in America—farmers and non-farmers alike. It 
means that if your family consumes an extra 
quart of milk, or an extra quarter-pound of 
cheese or butter, or even an extra dish of ice 
cream PER WEEK, and if everyone else does 
the same thing, the milk problem is licked. In 
short, we have got to do what the soft-drink 
makers, and the movie theatres, and the ciga- 
rette and liquor men do... and that is, we must 
advertise and sell our products to more people. 
All we have to sell is 4c more per week per person. 
That’s not impossible, is it? Let’s do it. 


@ 
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Former Soviet Farm 
Worker Compares 
American Farm Life 


(The following letter to the editor, pub- 
lished in the NEW YORK TIMES Novem- 
ber 9, 1949, is a firsthand account of 
the lot of a farm worker under Com- 
MUNISM. ) 


AM a displaced person from the 

Soviet Union. ‘For three months I 
have been working on a farm in Penn- 
sylvania as a manual worker. I would 
like to inform your readers how differ- 
ent the life in the United States is from 
that in the Soviet Union. 


In the Soviet Union I was from 1934 
to 1987 an agronomist at the large 
state farm “NI 7,” near the town of 
Pavlograd. I know well the life of 
workers at such farms. This state farm 
had more than 1000 head of cattle and 
other livestock. There were more than 
100 workers, all lodged in two rooms 
with one door, under one ceiling. 


Each worker had a box for clothes 
and other. personal things. Only clerks 
and old workers with families had a 
single separate room. As an agrono- 
mist, I had a separate room, with a 
berth, a table and a chair. 


Potato and barley soup was the 
chief source of our nourishment. There 
were 600 milk cows on the farm and 
thus it had plenty of milk. But in spite 
of this the workers received only a pint 
of skimmed milk a day. Meat seldom 
was an ingredient of the soup and very 
few vegetables were used in it. No one 
made any effort to improve the work- 
ers’ nutrition. 


Laek of Faceilities 


The farm was close to the Soviet 
Union’s largest power plant, that of 
Dneprogres, but the farm did not have 
electricity. It did not have a piped wa- 
ter supply and there were no sewage 
facilities. The farm had neither a bath- 
house nor a bath. Three miles away 
there was a small bathhouse, open only 
on Saturdays. Men and women used it 
on alternate Saturdays. 


Wages for workers on the farm var- 
ied between an average of 80 rubles a 
month, paid to milkmaids, and 120 
rubles a month, paid to tractor drivers. 
(An ordinary suit cost 600 rubles). 
Half of the workers’ wages went to 
pay for food. 


Wages were paid one or two months 
after they were earned. All of the 
farm’s products—cream, livestock and 
wheat—were sold. From the skimmed 
milk casein was made for glue. The 
workers were able to take very little 
of these products. Only a few of the 
officials could take as much of the pro- 
ducts as they needed. 


Near the farm was the shop where 
usually only whiskey and imitation 
coffee were for sale. If cloth should ap- 
pear in the shop, it was assigned to a 
worker by the manager. 

The farm had no club or other place 
of entertainment. No. cinema ever was 
shown. Trade union meetings were held 
often, to improve labor discipline. The 
farm had no library, not even news- 
papers. 

Not infrequently the NKVD was 
there, in spite of the fact that the 
farm had a political section representa- 
tive, a party secretary and a trade 
union secretary, whose work differed 
very little from that of the NKVD. 

From specialists such as agronom- 
ists and engineers more was demanded 
than from unskilled workers. There- 
fore, it was dinned into me, I was 
obliged to strain every nerve to make 
an intense effort. The agronomist would 
be the first to be held responsible for 
a failure. In such a situation, it was 
very difficult to carry out even the 
simplest tasks, and nerves became 
worn with the fear that one might be 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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DOUBLE DOOR FOR 
CORNER 


When kitchen cabinets form a right 
angle in a corner of the room, the 
shelf space at the corner ordinarily is 
obstructed by an upright post to 
which doors are hinged. The construc- 
tion detail shown here, as taken from 





American Builder magazine, elimin- 
ates the post and enables the corner 
space to be used conveniently. The 
double-hinged door opens fully, expos- 
ing the entire shelf area. Structural 
support is provided by horizontal 
braces under the shelves and the 


counter Cope in Grae oe 


REMOVING STUMPS 


After cutting down a tree in your 
yard, in preference of going to the la- 
bor of digging the stump out, cut the 
top and bottom out of a metal barrel, 
place it over the stump, start a bonfire 
in the barrel, put on approximately a 
bushel of soft coal, let burn for about 
eight hours and your’ stump will be 
gone.—Hsther Grant, LeRoy, N. Y. 


—A.A.— 


LAND SMOOTHER . 


For a handy substitute for a float or 
land roller I use 3 heavy iron wagon 
tires about 38 inches wide. I bolted 
them together and fastened a hitch on 
one of them. ; 

I have a small farm and have to 
watch expenses, I use this tool to cover 
grain which is broadcast by hand and 


to smooth the land. — Richard Liver- 
more, Lisle, N. Y. 
—AA— 


A PIPE-GATE 


Here’s what I made a_ couple of. I 
hope you can understand the drawing 
below which is a “Pipe-Gate.” 

I used %” Gal. pipe for the gate and 


1%” pipe for it to slide through. Any: 


old pipe is good enough for the sta- 





tionary pieces, but I found that a new 
%.”’ pipe is best for the sliding part. 
The % inch material consists of: 3 


Pipes 12 feet; 2 pipes 12 inches; 1 tee 
and 2 L’s. 


Then I used three larger pipés about 
ten feet long fastened to the fenceposts 


by band iron straps, the same distance 
apart that the gate pipes are so the 





pipe gate slides freely through the big 
pipes when desiring to open the gate. 
Of course the pipe sliding bars can be 
any length the gap happens to be. The 
gate is wind-proof and may be opened 
part way as desired and stock cannot 
get it open. Also, snow does not block 
it in any way. When the gate is closed, 
the end rests between two posts with 
a board nailed across the bottom of the 
posts on which the gate sits. 

I call it a telescope pipe gate as that 
explains it best—Frank Waters, R.D. 
No. 3, Kingston, N. Y. 


— A.A. — 
EMERGENCY POWER 


When there is a power failure or me- 
chanical trouble with my milking ma- 
chine pump I use my tractor for 
vacuum. I had a 44” hole tapped into 
the intake manifold on my tractor and 
installed a stall cock. I ran a hose from 
it to a stall cock that I installed be- 
tween pump and vacuum tank. It 
handles the job nicely. I also have a 
six-volt bulb and cord which I attach 
on to the battery cables.—Barney Bud- 
ynski, Waterport, N. Y. 


—A.A.— 


REPAIRS LADDER RUNG 


Here is a sketch of a simple way to 
repair a broken rung on a ladder with- 
out the necessity of taking the ladder 
apart. First saw the broken rung so it 





Woon BLOCK 


fits flush inside the rails. Then cut two 
blocks six inches long and as wide as 
the rails. Then bore a hole in each block 
large enough for the new rung, drive 
the blocks on to the rung, drive the 
blocks between the rails at the proper 
place, and nail securely to the rails. 
The rung is now as strong as when 
new.—I. W. Dickerson. 


— ALA 
SALT BLOCKS 


To keep the salt blocks from melting 
on the ground or being chewed by 
horses and cattle, drill a hole through 
and string the blocks on a wire and 
hang them to a low limb of a tree or 
to a fence post. This will allow the 
blocks to swing, and cattle will have to 
lick them instead of chewing and wast- 
ing them. —Kenneth Gabrosek, Fly 
Creek, N. Y. 


—A.A.— 

When I get through using a paint 
brush I wash it out with gasoline or 
kerosene. I then work vaseline into the 
bristles and lay the brush away. It 
never gets hard and I don’t need a can 
of oil to soak it in. When I want to use 
it again, I wipe out the vaseline and it 
is ready to use. — Kenneth Huling, 
Hampton, Conn. 

—A.A.—°* 

Have any of you ever had trouble 
putting on the new plastic milk hose? 
I find they are very small, but by put- 
ting the end of the hose in hot water 
and holding it there for a minute or so 
it will soften enough to go on, thus 
saving much time.—John Davison, East 
Worcester, N. Y. 







seals in 
the leaves 


seals out 
iene 
the rain | 


Your ROTO-BALER rolls the wind- 
row into a bale with leaves wrapped 
inside, protected from rain. 


To feed it, you simply unroll a 
bale down the feedway . . . and 
there you have the hay just as it 
was in the field. The soft leafiness, 
the color and protein are still there. 


With your own Roto-Baler, you’re 
ready to go the hour your hay is 
cured. You can breathe easy when 
your crop is in rolled bales, for they 
shed rain like a thatched roof. Rolled 
bales store compactly, will not 
buckle; may be unrolled or fed 
whole in the open feedrack. 


Pitchfork Jabor is no more when 
you Roto-Bale your hay or straw. 
The ONE-MAN ROTO-BALER 
is priced for home ownership. It’s 
years ahead. It’s Allis-Chalmers! 









ALLIS‘CHALMERS 
TRACTOR DIVISION 


° 
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The POWER DRIVEN A-C Rake 
steers true, makes ideal wide 
windrows for Roto-Baling. 


(Below) The new Allis-Chalmers 
Bale Loader picks up bales lying 


at any angle. 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A, 
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Models for 
Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 
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CRAINE WOODSTAVE 
...a heavy duty beauty! 


Here’s the wood stave silo that 
“the 
very best.’’ Famous Crasco door 


dairymen everywhere call 


front — 3-ply doors swing freely 


on outside bail hinges. Built-in 
ladder is handy, safe ...adds to 
silo stability. Simple, strong 


double anchorage system. 


It’s built for long, rugged service 
. profitable feeding. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 
Whatever your sila needs, 
“Craine’s the name’”’ to 
remember. Write for 
details on the Woodstave, 
and the other dependable 
Craine silos. Easy terms 
available. 


Craine, Inc., 510 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 
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Demonstration, 


Write or Call: 


Owego, N.Y. 


5 


Be syre to send us your old address, 
es well as your new one, so you will 
net miss a single issue of American 
Agriculturist. 

&. A. CIRCULATION DEPT. 


16 No. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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AGAINST PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


I appreciate the effort you are mak- 
ing to awaken the public to the dang- 
ers of price supports. 

As potato farmers, we have never 
felt it honest to accept support. The 
whole program has been leading to- 
wards socialism and depriving the 
American farmer of his sense of inde- 
pendence and true freedom. 

The very qualities of character 
which have made our country great 
are being stifled under centralized 
government controls. Let us be free 
Americans once more—not govern- 
ment wards!—H. M., Wayland, N. Y. 


* * * 
AVOIDING PLUGGED 
BLOWER PIPES 


I notice that you have an article on 
making silage in the current issue of 
American Agriculturist. It brings up 
the subject of getting your blower pipe 
plugged when blowing silage into the 
silo. 

Two years ago we had quite a bit 
of trouble with this. Last year we fol- 
lowed this procedure and had no 
trouble. I am not 100% sure whether 
this was the reason that we had no 
more trouble, but anyway here it is: 

We decided that the silo became 
plugged because grass and juice were 
deposited on the inside of the blower 
pipe and this became fermented and 
sticky if allowed to stay in the pipe 
overnight. Therefore last year each day, 
when we finished blowing in grass sil- 
age, we threw two bags of cracked 
corn into the blower and let it blow 
up through the pipe and into the silo. 
Cracked corn is quite sharp and it 
makes quite a noise when it tears up 
through the pipe, and I feel that it does 
a pretty good job of cleaning out the 
pipe so there isn’t much juice and grass 
deposited on the sides of the pipe over- 
night. 

Some people, I understand, have used 
sand for doing this, but when you use 
sand you have got to turn the top of 
your stack out into the outdoors and 
put the sand out into the air, whereas 
using cracked corn we just let it blow 
into the silo and of course the cattle 
don’t mind some nice yellow corn in 
their grass silage. 

Last year we did not let the grass 
wilt. We just cut it and ran the pick-up 
chopper over it, blew it in the silo, and 
threw some ground oats into the blower 
too, and this helped as a preservative 
and gave us very nice silage.—Monroe 
C. Babcock, Ithaca, N. Y. 

s + + 


FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH 


I am writing to you from Cana, N. 
C., where the people have no snow, 
and barley and oats sown in Septem- 
ber and October can be pastured for 
green feed for milk in February. 

You can drive a distance of two 
miles and see more than a dozen log 
tobacco houses where tobacco is flue- 
dried by a fire, and also see many 
wells, some 30 feet arid some nearly 
100 feet deep and not a pump in the 


whole lot. 


I found out what it is to live in a log 
house. Some of them have the appear- 
ance of having been built during the 
colonial days. 

Perhaps 85% of the houses here are 
on stone or cement corners, no cellars 
and no boards to keep the wind from 
under the house, and only a few of the 
newest houses in this country are 
frame houses and very few, if any, 
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with a full cellar under the house. 

One farmer near here is building a 
barn 110 by 40 feet, with pen stables 
on each side and hay storage in the 
center. All the frame is whole trees, 
not sawed, set on the ground and 
braced. Rafters are not sawed either. 
The people building it told me the cost 
was less than $500.00, but the barn had 
no sides yet and not quite all the roof. 

My home is in Fredonia, Chautau- 
qua County, New York, but I am 
spending an indefinite time here with 
some relatives.—H. T., Cana, N. C. 

* * *% 


NO SHOOTING! 


I think farmers could get much bet- 
ter prices for their milk and cream if 
they would advertise a little more. My 
husband likes to listen to the news 
broadcast which comes just about 
mealtime. When we turn on the radio, 
what do we get just before our meals, 
even breakfast? Wine and beer. Every 
time I hear it I think what a wonder- 
ful spot for a milk program. Most fami- 
lies would hear it and it would help the 
children and grown-ups, too, to drink it. 


It shouldn’t cost too much to have 
a recording made. Let them tell a 
funny story about drinking milk and 
being healthy. Let it be funny or silly, 
but please—no shooting! 

I’m so sick and tired of most of 
those radio programs with their killers 
and bad men. I wonder if anyone does 
listen to them. I think our Health De- 
partment should sponsor a program on 
milk. It could help, who knows, may- 
be to prevent cancer, bad heart, and 
many other ills. I'd love to see it tried! 

—L.B.S., Macedon, N. Y. 


—— AA. = 
FORMER SOVIET FARM 
WORKER COMPARES 
AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


(Continued from Page 16) 
condemned as an “enemy of the 
people.” 

After many years of being a dis- 
placed person, I find myself on a farm 
in Pennsylvania. The owner gives me 
a very beautiful modern apartment. I 
receive $100 a month, and vegetables 
and eggs in addition. I spend less than 
half my pay in living expenses, and I 
eat my fill of food of my choice. 

Can you imagine how low are the 
workers’ living conditions in the Soviet 
Union? And for such a pitiful, miser- 
able existence the worker must live in 
perpetual fear of the dictatorship and 
the NKVD. In the Soviet Union both 
my wife and I worked, she as a teacher 
and I as an agronomist. We lived in 
continual want. Together we earned 
1,000 rubles, but during a whole month 
we could not save 100 rubles for 
clothing. 

In addition to all this, I am a free 
man.. I can read what I want. I can 
write to friends what I really mean to 
say and I know that for this I cannot 
be put in prison. 

I am grateful to the Government and 
people of the United States for permit- 
ting me, a former DP refugee from the 
Soviet Union, to live and work in this 
free democratic country. — Nicolas 
Nessin, Washington Crossing, Pa. 


— A.A. = 

In U. S. there are more than 2,500 
acres of vegetables grown under glass. 
The initial cost of constructing a 
greenhouse and supplying heat is ap- 
proximately $55,000 an acre. The larg- 
est vegetable hothouse is the J. W. 
Davis gardens of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
with 55 acres under glass. 
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FOR 
BEST RESULTS 


[USE 


THE BEST ! 
KLEEN-EZEY 


CLEANER-SANITIZER 
IT HAS 


-99.99999-+% bacteria kill 


within one minute in water 
of any hardness. 


a water-softening and wet- 
ting agent that makes clean- 
ing quick, thorough. 

no objectionable odor and 
it eliminates disagreeable 
smells. 


“| have found that KLEEN-EZEY 
gives us the best results .. . it is 
cheaper to use... easy and quicker 
to handle .. . more effective and 
efficient job.” 

Barker, N. Y.* 


* FROM A LETTER IN OUR FILES. 


KLEEN-EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES. 
INC. 
137 W. EAGLE ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





Double the capacity of your Hay Mower by canvert- 
ing your ground drive Mower to a Power Driven 
Mower. Transmit power directly from power take- 
off with elimination of gears and pinions. Sickle bar 
lifts from seat of tractor. Cut Hay and Cut Expenses 


with Carlson Mower Power Drive. z 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


NTR) Bats) (aeaneecry 


SO. DAKOTA. 
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@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit 
Plan Now To Attend 


N.. : ork A... B....... 


Box 528° & Ithaca, N. Y: 
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DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH. 
380’ high. Uses % to % HP motor 
Does not clog! 
Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 
LABAWCO PUMPS. 
Belle Mead 2. New Jersey. 


$6.50 


Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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By J. F. (“Doc”) ROBERTS 


AVE you confidence in govern- 

ment farm support prices? 

Have you been watching sup- 

port prices on hogs? That is a 

lesson, a warning, an almost unbeliev- 
able situation. 

About a year ago, after long, expen- 
sive deliberation, the government came 
out with a complicated series of hog 
support prices varying with the month, 
the location of the hogs, and the 
weight and kind of hogs to be sold. 


Some two months ago, with a heavy 


supply, hog prices began approaching 
these support prices. . 

Many farmers had studied these 
price changes on the markets as com- 
pared to government promises and had 
arranged their hog breeding and mar- 
keting with support prices as a base. 
Then about three weeks ago in some 
markets, hogs began selling below 
their support prices. It was then re- 
ported that support prices were only 
supposed to apply on the average 
sale price for a complete week at any 
given point or market. 

About two weeks ago hogs began 
selling everywhere for less than sup- 
port prices every day. Believe it or not, 
the government then threw its prom- 
ises out the window. It claimed it was 
off any hog support; it had no money 
to support hogs; it didn’t see how it 


could be done under its setup even if 


it did have the money, and, therefore, 
everyone was on his own — farmers, 


packers, retailers, consumers and ail. 
Free enterprise would have to rule the 
hog market, 


Did everything go to pieces? It did 
not! Packers became more active buy- 
ers; the hog market price stopped go- 
ing down and has since seemed to 
stabilize itself. It is now showing daily 
variations in price with supply and de- 
mand, and every hog raiser, packer 
and consumer seems happier and to 
have greater confidence in the hog and 
pork industry. 


So again (and this has happened be- 
fore on hogs) we see the sorry picture 
of government unreliability,. and the 
heartening sight of the people tackling 
their own problems with greater con- 
fidenee once the government is out. 
There is a real reason for this. In spite 
of the fact that lard ‘‘on sale” in Buf- 
falo is selling at retail for as low as 
8 cents a pound with live hogs selling 
at 16 cents, the fear of government 
piling up a lot of products to keep the 
market depressed over a long period 
is gone. 

We Americans feel that we can take 
care of ourselves if the government will 
leave us alone. This is particularly 
true of pork products because so much 
of the hog has to be processed for fu- 
ture sale. If the fear of government 
“dumping” is removed, then confidence 
in the future arises no matter what 
the present price may be. 

I am wondering if this really doesn’t 
apply to every farm product raised, 
since everything the farmer produces 
is for a* future market. Remove his 
confidence in that future by having 
prices dependent upon an unreliable 
government and we have the present 
deplorable situation in all agriculture 


and farm marketing, which should 
(Continued an Page 23) 





Getting That Extra 10% Raising 


Dairy Heifers 


green color: Such hay is high in feed- 
ing value, vitamins, protein, and min- 
erals as well as palatability. A mixture 
of grasses and legumes or even a 
straight legume such as clover or alf- 
alfa is satisfactory but quality is more 
important than variety. Calves* should 
have free access to calf hay in racks 
and should be encouraged to eat large 
amounts starting the second week of 
age. Always give the younger calves 
the choicest hay available. 


Older Heifers Often 
Neglected 

Liberal feeding of high quality for- 
age at all times is needed to keep 
heifers growing rapidly and at the 
Same time keep costs at a minimum. 
Three to six pounds of concentrates 
will be needed during the barn feeding 
period to keep yearling heifers in good 
growing condition unless the roughage 


POPE Pee WI FRATC RIO AVNER ATR pe Rint a mes weesome 
“Just dreaming, pal. We got 
daughters.” 





(Continued trom Page 1) 


is of exceptional quality. 

Calves and heifers are most often 
neglected and underfed during the 
pasture season. This is because young 


animals are turned out to pasture at 


too young an age and usually on too 
poor a pasture. Calves may well be 
started on pasture at five or six 
months of age, but the pasture should 
be near the barn where supplementary 
hay and some grain can be fed. Calves 
should not be expected to depend en- 
tirely on pasture before they are ten 
months of age. 

Yearling heifers will make satisfac- 
tory growth on good pasture, but the 
pasture must be really good. That back 
pasture of poverty grass, thorn brush 
and weeds is not enough. It takes just 
as good a pasture to keep heifers 
growing rapidly as it does to keep 
cows milking. Seeded pastures of le- 
gumes and grasses, legume aftermath, 
sudan grass, or supplementary feeding 
of hay and silage in racks may be used. 
If pasture does get short in mid-sum- 
mer, some supplementary grain may 
be needed. 

Needless to say, heifers should have 
free access to salt and water at all 
times. It is also a good idea to give 
them free access to a simple mineral 
mixture as follows: 

50 Ibs. iodized salt 
50 Ibs. steamed bonemeal 
‘Yy oz. cobalt sulfate 


Heifers that are well grown can be 
bred to freshen at 24 to 26 months of 
age. Breed Holstein and Brown Swiss 
when they weigh 750 pounds, Ayr- 
shires at 600 pounds, Guernseys at 550 
pounds, and Jerseys at 500 pounds. 

It costs more to grow heifers well, 
but the returns in higher production 
per cow, longer productive life; and 
higher sales value will mean a larger 
net profit. 


a 
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If you have mastitis in your herd 
use this famous drug 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion Lederle, world 


famous as the antibiotic with the broadest activity in human 


medicine, is setting new records in cutting down milk check 
losses from mastitis. 


This remarkable drug has proved its effectiveness against staph- 
ylococcic and streptococcic mastitis. Thousands of dairy hera 
owners are enthusiastic about the quick results in the production 
of salable milk, and the ease of administration 


You will find a tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
@ MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 
@ FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADING THROUGHOUT THE UDDER 
® ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 
® WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 


® COMBINES SAFETY WITH EFFECTIVENESS WHEN USED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH PACKAGE LITERATURE 


@ PACKAGED, READY TO USE 
®WITH SMALL, ROLLED-IN INFUSION TIP 
® REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBES 


When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable 
to apply this ointment locally to the wound and at the same time 
to infuse each quarter so affected with one full tube of AUREO- 
MYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusion as a preventive measure . 
against mastitic infections. 


For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
and best management practices and disease-control procedure 
for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


iL COMPANY 
New York 20, N.Y, 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


Nemesis pases 
‘Rowntree he County Ptateis sr weed 
My Dealer’s Name is ‘Town is 


ewe 
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Controls 


Ww 


Use DR. SALSBURY’S 


Ren-0-Sal 


Drinking Water Medicine 


Easy To Use, Just Mix Handy 
Tablets in Drinking Water 
Costs About Ic Per Bird Treated 


Prevents spread of cecal coccidiosis. 

Give larger dosage at first signs (bloody 
droppings) of an outbreak. Stops 

costly chick loss. 


G.S.* Factor Benefits 


Smaller doses provide outstanding 
*Growth Stimulation benefits: Quicker 
weight gains, earlier egg production, 
better development. Use right from the 
start. Tablets for drinking water or 
powder for feed. Buy at hatchery, drug 
or feed store. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


When you need poultry medicines, 
ask for 


wt 


SALSBURYS _ 














BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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CAPONS 


COST tar tess than turkey poults, are easier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year ’round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 

When you’re looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turn to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S. 





GRAYBILLS cuicks 


PA.U. S$. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 
Postpaid Cash or C.0.D Non-Sex Pits. 
¢iravbill’s Specia] Mating 100 {00 =: 100 
AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns............ $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross... 15.00 25.00 10.00 
AAA New Hampshires........................... 15.00 25.00 10.00 
AAA White Rocks.......00...... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list 






4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Plts. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col 
© S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
BOX 4. COCOLAMUS. PA. JUNIATA CO 


| Sa ere Ee 
JUNIATA LEGHORNS, U.S.R.O.P. Foundation. Pull- 
orum Tested. Write for low prices, 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Box A, RICHFIELD, PA. 









Help Your Bewildered 


MAN whose real name is 
not Mr. B. Ginner, but who 
actually isa beginner, moved 
500 twelve-week-old pullets 
to new quarters recently. 
Next morning he found 1385 of them 
piled up dead from suffocation. That 
sort of tragedy has been going on for 
years. Experienced poultrymen don’t 
often let it happen because they have 
learned (usually by the hard way as 
with Mr. Ginner) how to prevent it 
and are on the spot at the critical time 
when the pullets are settling down for 
the night. Unfortunately, when we 
have written or talked in the past 
about the benefits of separating cock- 
erels from pullets, or of moving part 
of an all-pullet flock to. other quarters 
in order to give all of them more room, 
we usually have not also warned of the 
danger of piling when started chicks of 
any age are moved to quarters not 
familiar to them. 


When dusk begins to close in, in- 
stinct seems to tell the youngsters to 
seek cover against the dangers of the 
approaching night, so each one tries 
to snuggle under some of the others. 
Wherever a few cluster together and 
form a small group, others quickly 
gather around and soon there is a mass 
of milling pullets that is slowly 
worked to a corner of the room, if it 
didn’t originate there. The ones at the 
bottom (naturally the biggest and 
strongest that could crowd in the hard- 
est) are overwhelmed and trapped by 
the weight of the mob above. Death 
comes quickly by suffocation. 


How to Prevent Trouble 


What to do? There are a number of 
effective procedures. Teach them to 
roost before you move them. That may 
be all the preventive action needed— 
provided of course that there are low 
roosts in the new quarters. Provide 
some heat in the room if it is cold, but 
do not make the mistake of thinking 
that chicks crowd together and pile 


Wire Prevents Smothering 





Poultryman Arthur L. Searles, Milford, 
Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, dis- 
covered a trick to keep his birds from 
smothering when first placed in range 
shelters. He simply installs a section of 
low poultry wire around the edge of the 
roosts before placing the birds in the 
shelter for the first time. Water and feed 
ore placed inside the wire enclosure. The 
wire keeps the birds on the reest the 
first few days. Chicken wire on the 
underside of reests also helps. Searles 
has not suffered a single loss from smoth- 
ering since he devised this method.—C.L.S. 


Started Pullets 


By L. &. Weaver 


up only when they are cold. Just plain 
bewilderment and fear will make 
them crowd. Perhaps it’s a sort of 
homesickness; a feeling of insecurity 
in a strange place; possibly a ionging 


for the sense of safety and comfort | 


that goes with familiar surroundings. 
Hight weeks is the age at which we 
usually can allow the brooder fire to 
go out, but in winter 10 or even 12 
weeks of heat may be necessary while 
in summer 6 weeks may be sufficient. 


Provide a dim light sufficient to let 
the chicks see the roosts but not 
enough to keep them feeding. Bright, 
all-night lights will probably do the 
trick, but are not advisable for other 
reasons. 

Be sure that the litter is dry. Some 
people think that wet litter is one of 
the prime causes of piling up. 

Above all else be sure to be there 
yourself the first two or three nights, 
or aS many nights as necessary to 
teach them to go on the roost, or settle 
down in a layer only one chick deep. 
You will have to keep breaking up the 
larger groups as they form and keep 
picking up pullets and setting them on 


_the roost until it gets so dark they 


stay put, and abandon their deter- 
mined efforts at suicide. 
t * * * 


NO ROOSTS 


NE OF the questions most fre- 

quently asked at extension meet- 
ings this winter has been “How is the 
no-roost plan working out?” Because 
I have yet to be on a poultry farm 
where the plan is being tried, I just 
sidestep the issue by asking if anyone 
present has tried it, and if they are 
willing to report their experiences. 

At a recent meeting with about 
sixty present, two men reported; both 
were against the plan. The first man’s 
comment was to the effect that if you 
have a good egg washer probably no 
roosts would be all right, but since he 
cleans his eggs dry by hand he had ito 
go back to roosts because he was get- 
ting three or four times more dirty 
eggs. 

The other man said that in a very 
large room such as he had, you might 
expect the hens to be spread about all 
over the place at night, but instead of 
that they insisted on settling down in 
one big mass at one end of the room, 
and always in the same spot. The re- 
sult was that the floor at that end of 
the room was disgustingly wet and 
dirty. He too has gone back to roosts. 

On the other side of the question I 
have had a few conversational reports 
that the plan is working out satisfac- 
torily. I am wondering therefore if 
some unreported special or extra man- 
agement practice must be employed to 
make the plan succeed. Perhaps some 
of you readers who have tried the “no 
roost” plan will be willing to write me 
your conclusions to date, to be passed 
along for the benefit of other readers. 
Of course we want both the pros and 
cons. 

= ALA. -—= 


PRODUCTION TO PAY 
FEED COST 


R. C. Baker of the Poultry Depart- 
ment of the New York State College of 
Agriculture reminds us of a rough 
formula which can be used to figure the 
egg production necessary to pay feed 
costs. 

Divide ~the price you pay for 100 
pounds of feed by the price you get for 
a dozen of eggs. Multiply by 3 if you 
have Leghorns and 3.6 if you have 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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MAKE GREAT LAYERS ( 


Last year ('48-49) our White Leghorns 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
We hatch. White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year . . . 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny testing 
Prograny sae SEND FOR 
ce FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log describes in detail our 
breeding program. Write to- 
day for your free copy. 


Mica i ee 







4, P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y. 








REASONS 
TO BUY 


RICHQUALITY 
CHICKS 


® |. HIGH EGG PRODUCTION — 38 
years of careful, scientific breeding 
behind Richquality chicks. 

> 2. PULLORUM CLEAN — the highest 
rating by New York Poultry  Im- 
provement Board. 

> 3. PROMPT DELIVERY — every chick 
delivered when promised last year. 
4. NEWCASTLE VACCINATED — ail 

& stock vaccinated against Newcastle 
disease. 

5. UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY — ail 

> chicks are from eggs produced on 
the Rich Farms. 

WHITE LEGHORNS RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Write For Free Catalog 


WALLACE H. RICH AND SON 
BOX 11-A HOBART, N. Y. 








Buy the best - We'll do the rest! 
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Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, In 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Ail Breeders caretully culled & PAY: 
Blood Tested. Order direct from M/A iq 
ad. or write for our new catalog. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs. —  Unsexed Pits. Ckls. 
Will ship C. O. D.—Postage Pd 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns......$12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas........... 13.00 24.00 5.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks... 13.00 22.00 12.00 
New Hampshires & Red-Rock Cross 13.00 22.00 {2.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A N. Hamps & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our Sth Year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trovorton, Pa. 
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NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE Unsexed Plts. Ckls 





















WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100 
AND BROWN LEGHORNG.............. $12.00 $25.00 $3.00 
Barred & White Rocks ........ 14.00 17.00 10.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA 16.00 20.00 10.00 
‘Ass’ts. (St. Run) $11.00-100. Also started Chicks. We 
ship post’pd. Order direct or write for Cat. J. N. NAC KE 
POUL. FM. & HATCH., BOX A, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Beh ACP ower eel Oe Rie Re 
GOT SR SAT ac ite Ne pre RM Tay 
Raise “VANTRESS: CROSS” CHICKS 


The Birds for Specialized Meat Production. This 


is an Approved Hatchery to produce this NATIONAL 
CHAMPION MEAT CROSS in Pennsylvania. 
Write Today for Information and. Prices. 
BOLTON FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 447, SCHAEFFERSTOWN, Lebanon Co., Pa. 





er 


SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


Now Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 
ordering. Also 3-week-old chicks 22c each. Prices 4 


hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA- 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING ° 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
LARGE ORDERS 


All eggs used are from our own breeders 


100% State Tested—Pullorum Free (tube 
agglutination method.) 


Tolman Rocks are famous for Rapid 
Growth, Early Maturity, Profitable Esg 
Yield. The ideal combination bird for 
broilers, roasters or market eggs. 

TOLMAN CHICKS ge: 
their profitable traits 
from 50 years of pro- 
gressive breeding—their 
rugged health anc 
stamina from breeders 
that live the year round 
in our open front houses 


Send for FREE Circular 
WE SPECIALIZE, ONE 


ae 
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& SONS, INC. mAs 

























ARSHALLS:: 
ONEY- MAKERS» 
‘Selected Stains . Garm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Late Season Low Prices Now 
Write, wire or phone today to 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD Se-5 Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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od Profits 
in chicks. 


want i 
and feathering, 


fast growth 


Everything you 


; high 
livability, 


good 

€ meat quality, and steady production of large 

£ eggs . . . . all yours in Chapman chicks. 

All chicks from our own breeders on our two 

farms, 

t N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 

£ White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 

C Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 

t for new folder and prices! 


CHAPMAN FARMS 


238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Where Better NEW HAMPSHIRES are Bred 


Nae Farms 


INCORPORATED 

€_N. LARRABEE 
LAST CHANCE ..to secure our distinc- 
tive production type Hamps for next win- 
ter. 220: egg averages—uniform, rapid, 
efficient growth. Full dual-purpose profit 
from the world’s most thoroughly proven 
Strain. Free Silver Anniversary Catalog. 

AN.H., U.S. Pullorum Clean, R.O.P Breeding Form 


NEDLAR FARMS 


BOX » PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





DANISH’S GOOD CHICKS 


Same quality that makes us profits. Leghorns 
are large, lay big eggs very soon, do well 
in contests too. New Hampshires that keep 
pace with Leghorns on production and have 
great meat qualities. 

Our Rock-New Hampshire crosses, according 
to our customers, are everything one wants 
~~exceptional layers and grow fast into large 
meat birds. Try some. 

Satisfaction assured with every order—Write 
for catalog, new prices. 


A. E. DANISH 
Troy, N. Y. 


FAIRPORT Quality Chicks 


Big husky chicks from pullorum tested breeders (no 
tee Bred for meat and egg production. White 
Reu-Rock Giosseg“Sttateht run" or sexed Writs tol 

ea eRe sf . Straight run or sexed. Write toda 
or price list and delivery dates. 


FAIRPORT HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
BOX 40 Fairport, New York 





Route 3, 








STARTED CHICKS 


Reds, Bar. & Wh. Rocks, Also Leg. 2 weeks u 
hs : . ; . p. Send 
or prices. ROSELAWN CHICK FARM, McAlisterville, Pa. 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
heavy birds. The result is the percent- 
age of egg production necessary to pay 
feed costs. In arriving at the price per 
hundred of feed, you can, if you do not 
know the proportion of grain and mash 
eaten, assume-that the flock eats equal 
amounts and take a simple average of 
your mash cost and grain cost. 

Let’s see how it works! Suppose your 
feed costs you $4.00 a hundred and you 
are lucky enough to get 40 cents for 
your eggs. Divide the $4.00 by 40 cents 
and you get 10. 10 x 3 shows that with 
Leghorns you wiH need 30% produc- 
tion to pay for feed; multiplying by 
3.6 shows you need 36% production if 
you are raising heavy birds. 


te Ag one 
GIVE CHICKS ENOUGH 
GROWING ROOM 


The matter of space for growing 
chicks is very important. The commer- 
cial poultryman realizes this, but the 
backyard enthusiast may overlook it. 

Assuming that you have_ space 
enough for day-old chicks, the space 
will be inadequate unless you remove 
the roosters when they are around six 
weeks old. Each eight-week-old pullet 
should have not less than one square 
foot of floor space; and, unless they 
have access to outdoors, they will need 


two feet. 
— A.A. — 


COAL HOD FOR GRAIN 


Here’s an idea that has saved me 
time and grain. When filling the feed 
hoppers for my chickens, I use a coal 
hod to pour the grain into the hopper. 


‘The nose of the hod fits nicely into the 


hopper, and no grain is spilled on the 
floor. Also, I can fill the hopper much 
quicker this way. — Mrs. Andrew J. 
Smith, Groton, Vt. 

— A.A. — 


LAWN-CLIPPING SILAGE 


Two years ago I put up in a steel 
molasses drum the clippings from my 
lawn. I cut the top from the drum with 
a chisel around the edge or: rim and 
then ground the rough edge off the top 
on an emery wheel so it. dropped into 
the drum easily. f 

Then I mixed 4 gallons of stock mo- 
lasses with 4 gallons of water, and 
when I dumped the lawn clippings in- 
to the drum I sprinkled the molasses 
mixture on the clippings with a com- 
mon garden sprinkler, stirring so that 
all the clippings were moist or had a 
touch of the molasses. I leveled it off 
each time and placed the top on with 
a stone as heavy as I could lift. It was 
surprising how it settled without spoil- 
ing. I started feeding it to the hens 
right away and there was no spoilage 
when I finished feeding the drumful 
in late fall. 

I plan to put up several drums of 
grass silage this summer as I keep 
500 laying hens and they are crazy 
for it.—-W. M. Nopper, Forestville, N.Y. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y 





- Mottled Ancona Chicks- 
The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power’ 
of plenty of large white eggs on less feed than any 
other breed. CATALOG FREE, 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM. RICHFIELD {0. PA. 


RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th* year breeding 
Leghorns, Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old. Send for free catalog. 

C.M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 


— STARTED CHICKS 


Leghorn Pullets. N. H. Reds, Crosses & W. Rocks. 
R.O.P. Sired. 4 to 8 wks. old. Blood tested. 


PELLMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
Ww. S. Pellman, Prop., Box 53, RICHFIELD, PA. 


STARTED CHICKS W"- Les Pits. N. Hamps., 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, Pa, 

















HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben. 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 
profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-90, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


t 
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reasons why you 





should buy | 


SUNNYBROOK 


BABY CHICKS 


If we could place in your hand 

right now, one of our 1950 

Sunnybrook Baby Chicks, you 

would say at first — glance, 
“there is the finest baby chick I 
have seen.” They have that certain 
something we find difficult to say in 
cold type—a bubbling over robust 
health, a lusty peep, sharp clear 
eyes, fine body structure, strong 
legs. Last of all — they stand so 
erect, so proud. Well, why shouldn’t 
they? They are from the leading 
production strains in America and 
they bear the most outstanding 
name for Quality in the Poultry 
World — SUNNYBROOK. You will 
be amazed at our astonishingly low 
prices. 





STARTED CAPONS | 


More and more Poultrymen are 
going into Capons each year— 
many in addition to their regu- 
lar baby chicks and started pul- 
lets. They stagger the three groups 
so as to level off their income over a 
12 month period. Noted for their fine 





STARTED PULLETS 


are the answer to those of 
you who have delayed until 
now to buy your baby chicks. 
We have them 4-6-8-12-16 
weeks old up to ready-to-lay. That 
means they were last Nov., Dec., 
Jan. or Feb. ‘baby chicks. So you 
see, you have not lost a, day. They 
are priced so low, we believe they 
will cost you less than if you had 
raised them ‘yourself. We have 
them in all the popular breeds, 
ready for immediate delivery. 





flavor and texture of flesh. Sunny- 
brook Capons are delicious and always 
bring high premium prices, no matter 
what the poultry market may: be. We 
have some dandies and at a price 
everybody can easily afford to pay 





and make money on them. 


From U. 8. Approved-Pullorum Clean Breeders—of Course. 


Wherever you live—-you are a neighbor of Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway Express, by Air or 


by our own fleet of trucks, 


we get them to you safe and sound — 100% alive, 


we guarantee. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR NEW 1950 PICTURE 
STORY OF SUNNYBROOK—WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR—Owner-Manager 


BOX 6 


PHONE 8-1611 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





LIVE-PAY 


3 ae 
U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Raise Leister’s 200-337. Egg R.O.P. Sired Chicks 
58.8% of Super Mated Leghorns R.O.P. Sired. 


Safe Arrival Guar, Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per (00 _ per 400 
WHITE LEGHORNS $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 


) [ eister’s @) 





UTILITY W. LEGHORNS .... 11.00 24.00 2.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, AAA 15.00 22.00 10.00 
SEX LINK CROSS, AAA ... 15.00 22.00 10.00 
ROCK-RED CROSS, AAA... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
BAR. ROCKS-WB. ROCKS 13.00 22.00 10.00 


HEAVY MIXED $9.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $5.95 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
trom this ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 





SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 


egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
STARTED CHICKS, 
» Prop. 

McALISTERVILLE, PA, 


for Catalog & Prices. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C.. SHIRK 
BOX AA Rt, 2. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 





GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breed- 
ers. Safe shipment anywhere. 
Bulletins, magazine on raising 
“yeese, ducks. 

PEYTON FARM 
Route 2HC, Duluth, Minnesota. 








“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.00. 100—$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 22, Pa. 
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Svecial W. Leg. from our own Pens, Str. run $13., 
Pits, $26., Ckis. $3. Eng. Leg. Str. run $14.; Pls. 
$22., Ckis. $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N. H. Reds, BR. I 


Reds, R.R X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir, Eroe. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 





Say you saw it in American Agricylturist. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —I0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, {00 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere !5R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 











HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New-York. Roy A, Tuttle, Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm. offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams. & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Idock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





REGISTERED Holstein Bull ready for Service. Dam 
510 Jb. fat, daughter Montvic Chieftain 6th. Sire 
‘‘Aistorian.’”’’ Younger bulls equal breeding. Visitors 
Welcome. C. S. Harvey, Cincinnatus, New York. 





" 


BE 


TWENTY-FIVE large Reg, Holstein heifers, accredited, 
vaccinated. Ten due in June, Bal. Aug., Sept. Yearling 
bull from high record dam. Lonergan Bros., Homer, 
New York. 





CHOICE Holstein heifers. 35 to freshen this Fall; 
mostly Sept. & Oct., a few Aug. 20. Short yearlings 
raised from the best of cows. Fresh cows, springers 
and fall cows always on hand and producing. Ken- 
neth O. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. Phone K, O. 
Ward 38Y Candor, Phone J. C. Ward 3J, Candor. 





GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Choice young bull born June 1949, son of 
Coldspring’s Romulus Anchor proven for both type and 
production with 9 AR daughters. Dam made 8846M 
468F Jr2 305C 2x, has 38 full sisters with good records 
and is full sister in blood to Peerless Eloise 800K 
Jr3. Also a few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats, New York. 





FOR SALE: Desirably proven Registered Guernsey Sire 
whose daughters show average increase of 834 pounds 
of milk and 60 pounds fat over dams. Records are 
305 day, 2x, mature basis. Proven in 3 herds. Reason- 
ably priced. Inquiries appreciated. Write Robert Good, 
Home Acres, Perry, New York. 


FOR SALE: Grade and registered Guernseys. All stages 
of lactation. Clarence G. Barber, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
Tel. 7-385. 





BROWN SWISS 


Purebred Brown Swiss calves either sex. 
Bridgewater, New York. 





FOR SALE: 
Edward Scofield, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. ; 








ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail 6. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc.,. Hobart, New York. 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers. and Heifers, ‘‘Best from the 
West’’. Vaccinated, cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Holstein and Colored Open or Bred. ‘‘The Best 
for Less.’’ O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York. 





FOR SALE: Registered Herd Sire: Stanves Cornell 
Ruben. Dam Stanves Ourvilla Josephine. Sire Cornell 
* Quality Ruben. This herd sire’s dam has a record of 
10,500 Ibs. of milk with 3.9% test as a & yr. old. 
Leo J. Tillapaugh & Sons, Carlisle, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and _ vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
*hone 351M. 


be 





WILL BUY large or small high producing dairy herd. 
Dealers need not answer. J. Erman, Box 75, New 
Paltz, N. Y. Telephone 2506. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


NEW ENGLAND’s oldest Angus herd. Now offering a 
select group of yearling heifers and bulls. Accredited 
for TB and Bangs. Laurel Hill Farm, Blandford, Mass. 














HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED Herefords for sale. Yearling bulls, year- 

















ling heifers. Come to see their Sires and Dams. We 
offer the cream of our crop. Eugene P. Forrestel, 
Medina, New York. 

HEREFORDS turn grass into money. Cows, heifers, 
bulls. Let us know what you want. We will quote 
prices. Walter W. Fisk, Wolcott, N. Y. 
REGISTERED ‘Quarter Horse’’- Stallions standing at 


stud to approved mares. ‘‘Zan Chico’’ permanent 8836, 
‘Big Red’ Fee $100.00 with privilege return same 
season. One or two yearling fillies by ‘Red’ for sale 
by June. Richards Stock Farms, Batavia, N. Y. 1673. 








SHEEP 


200 big yearling ewes—smooth unbred Columbia-Western 
cross—sheared 13 pounds wool this spring as lambs. 
All or part $30.00 each. J. F. ‘‘Doc’’ Roberts, West 
Main Rd., Batavia, N. Y. 











GOATS 


SAANENS—2 naturally hornless, registered doe kids, 
born in February. Clara M. Horton, Carmel, N. Y. 








RABBITS 


MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied for your production. Write today! 
* Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna, 





SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








SWINE 


TOP QUALITY Pigs. Chester and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
and OIC crossed. 6-7 wks. $8.00, 8-9 wks. $8.75, 10 
wks. extras $9.50 each. Choice young feeders — fast 
vrowers. Shipped C.0.D. Miailey Stock Farm, Lexington, 
Mass., Tel. 9-1085. 





RUGGED pigs, Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, Hampshire, Duroc. 6-7 weeks $7.00, 
7-8 weeks, $7.50, 8-9 weeks, $8.50, 9-10 weeks $9.00. 
Please state second choice. Boars, 85-125 lbs. $35.00 
each. Free transportation: of orders of 75-100 pigs. No 
charge crating. I will ship C.0O.D., check or money 
order. Carl Anderson, Virginia Road, Concord, Mass. 
Tel. 807-J. 





FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire boar, 1 year old. 


Kennard Carpenter, Dryden, N. Y. 





CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire cross 
pigs 7 to 8 wks. old $8.00 ea., 8 to 9 wks. old $8.50 ea., 
10 to 11 wks. old $12.00 each. Vaccination 75c extra if 
wanted, except. Connecticut which is required. Will ship 
one to a hundred C.0O.D. or send check or money order. 
Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Rd., Woburn, Mass., Tel No. 
2-0086. 








POULTRY 





selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers. 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 2 





ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C. 
Galliupville, N. Y. 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 





Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms. 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 


tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
prvducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y¥ 





KICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. Al 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 





1l’S HERE! It’s Yours! Our new catalogue tells all 


about: 1. Selecting breeders for customers’. profits. 
2. One of New York State’s cleanest, best equipped 
hatcheries. 8. Our fine shipping facilities Red tocks 





LAFAYETTE Farm White Leghorns.\U. S. Approved- 
Pullorum clean. Write for circular. John Ronner, Red 
Hook, New York. 





MAMMOTH light Brahmas, day old 20c each. Vain- 
auskas, Fultonville, New York. 


McINTYRE WHITE ROCKS. Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Implantors  ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Eyerything for chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, 
Sidney, New York. 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 338 egg 
line. Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32c and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD on 
approval, Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Plty. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 


HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 


Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 6281. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 














TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Holland. For Better Poults at Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box G, Middlecreek, Pa. 


FEEDER Turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Collect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family Size Beltsville. 
Healthy, Fast Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, 
New York. 





SMALL type turkey. Largest breeder in North-East of 
pullorum clean Beltsville Whites. Excellent body type 
and early maturity have been maintained. Marston’s 
Turkey Land, R.D. 4, Hebron, Maine. 


DUCKS 


GIANT Pekins $380.00-100, White and Fawn Runners 
$28.00, Standard Runners $25.00. Colored Rouens $40.00, 
Our Choice $20.00, White Pekins $28.00, Sexed Hens or 
Drakes. Add 2% per duckling less than 100. Zetts 
Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Goslings $2.25 each. Vainauskas Fairview 
Farm, Fultonyille, New York. 

















_FOR SALE: Blight 





PHEASANTS 


FOR SALE: Ring-neck pheasant eggs and day old 
pheasants, during April, May and June. Emil C. 
suczai, Springfield Rd., Hazardville, Conn. 





bt 





EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: 1-Internationai TD-9 crawler. Used 500 
hrs. Tracks and rollers like new. Motor perfect. New 
seat and newly painted. A bargain at $2750. Will 
furnish a used blade with pump and all controls for 
$4000 total. Will deliver within 200 miles. Lane Farm 
Supply, 958 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





DON’T BUY plumbing, heating supplies or equipment 
before getting our prices! We save you money. Free 
engineering service. Send letter explaining your require- 
ments. DPeda-Heydt, Dept. D4a50, 827 Ei. 2338rd. St., 
New York City 66. 





N. Y., Phone: Fort Plain 4-7521. 





ELECTRIC sump pumps. (cellar drainers). All bronze. 
List price $64.00. Sale price $39.95, Peda-Heydt, Dept. 
D4a50, 527 kK. 233rd Street, New York City 66. 


WANTED: Used overshot waterwheel. 
Welles, Forty Fort, Pa. 


John Harris, 99 





FOR SALE: l-only Eau-Claire barn cleaner with in- 
clined machine, machine chain and overhead pullback. 
1-l11P gear head motor $450 complete less chain. Give 
us length of your gutters and we will furnish chain 

$1.00 per ft. This is below today’s dealer cost. 
Guarantee shipment to your needs. Lane Farm Sup- 
ply, 958 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


100 NEW and used balers, combines, tractors, rakes, 
plows, harrows, .mowers, corn pickers, corn binders, 
nianure spreaders, twine, good W9 International. Every 
make and model, cheap prices. Delivery right to your 
door. Phone or write Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J., 
5-6911. Also will buy. 


TWO De LAVAL No. 3 & 4 Jr. cream separators, near 
new, 300 & 400 Ibs. No. 12, 400 cap. Two Economy 
6 & 12, about 600 lbs. Heavy 
duty upright variable speed drill, weight 1800 Ibs. 
Heavy duty Rockford self feed rip saw about 3000 Ibs. 
Creamery package Babcock milk tester, 12 bottle in- 
closed. Facile two bottle tester. Trescott apple *& potato 
grader No. 6. Ottawa tree faller & log saw, never used, 
for tractor. Champion blacksmith .blower & true iron. 
Brass kettle-about 60 gallon. Set harness making tools. 
For further information, Frank Strauss, R. D. No. 4, 
Lockport, New York. , 





ONE OTTAWA log saw six horsepower, like new, $175, 
also one steel dump trailer dual wheel $150.00. Wahl’s 
Ranch, Modena, New York. f > 


M-E ROTARY FEED MILL, factory-to-you—save 40%. 
Precision-built, parts always available, standard 6- 
months guarantee. Capacity 53 Ibs. per minute at 
3690 RPM. Only $98—tractor power attachment $37.50 
additional, Order today, FOB, M-E Mfg. ~Co., So. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE: New Eagle barn cleaners: We are selling 


out our stock of these cleaners at a figure below 
to-day’s costs. Write us for price giving sketch of 
barn, length of gutters, width of gutters and dis- 


gutters and we will tell you cost of 
equipment and approximately tell you ‘the installation 
cost. We will furnish blueprints and guarantee equip- 
ment as specified or pay return freight charges. Lane 
Farm Supply, $958 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Massey-Harris hay loader; land roller, 
$10.00; walking and riding plows; two good wagons; 
1 and 2 horse gas engines, $10.00; one horse weeder; 
nearly new cultivators; 3 section drag, $30.00. Howard 





B. Finewood, Route 1, Newark, New York, Phone 
1176M2. 
FOR SALE: Milk bottle and can washer and steamer 


tour quart filler and capper steam boiler and Cases. 
R. Simon, Sport Hill Road, Easton, Conn. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable, 
i Highest. quality, 











able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 





AUCTIONEERING 


WRITE for rates. and‘ open dates. Our method of 
selling covers all sales. Go anywhere. Two auctioneers. 
L. L. Smith, Charlestown, N. H. 











HAY 


FOR SALE: Hay and straw, all grades, delivered by 
truck, Advise what you want. Robert Wolff, Schaghti- 
coke, New York. Phone Greenwich 7433. 








STRAW and all grades of hay. Delivered subject to 
inspection. J. W. Christman, R. D. No. 4, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., Tel. 48282. 








SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. 1. They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 





delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 





resistant seed potatoes: Essex, 
Placid, Virgil, Filmore, Ashworth, $1.75 per bushel. 
Order now. Bernard Blinn, Phone 9-D, Candor, N. Y. 








HONEY 


HONEY: Delicious old fashioned buckwheat 5 Ibs. 
$1.25—6-5 Ib. pails $7.20 postpaid 3rd zone. 60 Ibs. 
$7.20 F.0.B. Write for low quantity prices, Sold by 
ton or pail. Wowland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 
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PLANTS 


READY NOW. New Spring grown plants. Cabbage— 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Ball- 
head, Golden Acre and Copenhagen Market, 500, $1.75; 
1,600, $3.00. Caulifiower plants—$1.00 per hundred. 
Bermuda and Prizetaker onion plants—500, $2.25; 
1,000, $4.50. Ready May 15th—30th. Marglobe, Rutger, 
and other varieties of tomato plants 500, $2.50; 1,000, 
$4.00. Porto Rico and other varieties of potato plants, 
from certified seeds—500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75. Ready 
June ist-10th. Ruby King and California Wonder sweet 
pepper plants—500, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50. Good plants 
from seeds of known origin; good count; prompt de- 
livery. Send us your orders. ‘‘Peter Pan’’ the Plant 
Man, Franklin, Virginia. 








STRAWBERRY Plants, Premier and Catskill $2.25 per 
hundred postpaid. 8 yr. blueberry plants $1.35 each. 
Roy J. Guyer, Sterrs, Conn. 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Dorsett, Fairfax, 
Catskill, Robinson, Sparkle, Midland, Everbearing 
Streamliner. Certified, muck grown, fresh dug. Braman 
Bros., Penfield, New York. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Duniap, 100-$1.75, 500—36.50, 1000— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. John 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 





CERTIFIED Strawberry,. Raspberry, Blackberry plants, 
z4 yrs. same place. Strawberries. (Gem _ everbearing) 
$2.20-100. Premier, Fairfax, $2.00-100. Dunlap, Robin- 
son $1.85-100. Raspberries. (Red) Latham, $1.35-12. 
(Black) Late Cumberland, Early Logan, $1.25-12. All 
prepaid. Free catalog. Roberts Strawberry Nursery, 
R. 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





AFRICAN Violet *Leaves new varieties—Lady Geneya, 
Red King, Violet Beauty, Double Neptune. Send stamp 
for complete list. Mrs. Bernice Stanhope, Dundee, N.Y. 








ASSORTED bloorming-size Texas Cacti, five for $1.00 
or assorted ten small cacti for $1.00. Satisfaction 
guganteed. Miller Nursery, Box 87, Realitos, Texas. 





LATHAM Raspberry Plants. 
crest Nursery, Greénsboro, 


25-$2.00, postpaid. Hill- 
Vermont. 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Premier, Young, fresh dug, 
healthy, $2.00 per 100. G. Carlile, Wingdale, New York. 





FOR SALE: Freshly dug Premier strawberry plants, 
$2.00—100, postpaid. Say when. Emmett Jennett, R. 2, 
West Chazy, New York. 





VEGETABLE Plants. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, onion, Virginia State certified sweet 
potato plants. Outdoor grown under irrigation on our 
Virginia farms. We use the best certified (and treated) 
seed obtainable, and the very finest strains. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers from Maine to Florida. 
Write or wire for descriptive price list or visit our 
farm. We guarantee satisfaction, J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Virginia. ‘‘Virginia’s oldest and largest 
growers.’’ 





STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-$2.95. Grand Champion, Neet, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-$3.50. 
Raspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-$2.50. 
Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3.00. Everything Post- 
State Inspected. Free Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. F 





NORTHERN grown Howard 17 (Premier) and~Cats- 
kill Strawberry Plants. Trimmed, ready to set. Packed 
in live moss. 100 for $3.00, 250 for $6.50, 500 for 
$11.00, 1000 for $20.00. Extra fine Latham Red Rasp- 
berry plants. Large size, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00, 
500 for $40.00. Smaller size half price. All plants state 
inspected. Postpaid. Instructions included. Ivan L. 
Stanton, Johnson, Vermont. 


CERTIFIED Strawberry plants. Premier, Dunlap, 
25-$1.00, 100-$2.50. Streamliner 100-$4.00. Gem 100- 
$3.50. Latham, Sunrise Raspberry 10-$1.00, 100-$6.00, 
Cortland, McIntosh Apple Trees, $1.00 each. Every- 


thing postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, Hudson Falls, 


New York. 


FOR SALE: Strawberry plants, Warly Premier, late 
Culver, Gem Everbearing, and asparagus, 50-$1.50, 100- 
$2.00. Raspberries—Shuttleworth Blacks, Sodus Purple. 
Latham Reds, Everbearing Reds 25-$2.00, 50-$3.00. 
Trees 3 for $1.50, peaches, apples, Lombard poplar, 
Chinese elm. All postpaid—catalog free. Hatfield Plant 
Farm, Gowanda, New York. 


TOMATO plants: Marglobe, Rutgers, Greater Baltimore. 
Sturdy field-grown replants. 3 dozen, $1.00; cheaper in 
quantity. Joy Acres, Windsor, Virginia. 





STRAWBERRY plants: Gem Everbearers. (Grown on 
new ground). 50 for $1.00; 200 for $3.00. Joy Acres, 
Windsor, Virginia. 





NEW ADIRONDACK strawberry, state inspected. Size, 
yield, quality. Each bundle 25, $1.50 postpaid. G. A. 
Webster, Glens Falls, N. Y. Rt. 1. ; 


VIGOROUS State inspected Vermont grown Howard 
17 (Premier) and Catskill strawberry plants 100, $3.00; 
300, $7.50; 500, $11.00; 1000, $20.00. 
$18.00 per 1000 Trimmed, ready to set. 
raspberry plants, large 2 year size 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00; 
500, $40.00 medium size 1% price. These plants are 
true to name, have a heavy, fiberous root system and 
are adapted for the Northeast. Instructions included, 
postpaid. Glenn UL. Thompson, Johnson, Yt. 


DELPHINIUM — World’s finest. Also Primroses and 
Columbimes. Free literature on plants and seed. Offer- 
man Delphinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Wash. 


home-grown, state-inspected, strawberry 
Midlands, Fairfax, Fairland, Patli- 
Sparkle, Catskill, Robinson, Dunlap, 
Chesapeke & Red Star. ($2.25 
106), (34.25 - 200, ($9.00 - 500), ($16.00 - 1000). All 
trimmed and well packed in fresh moss, and post- 
paid to you. Mary Washington asparagus ($2.50-100). 
James Dudley & Sons, Millbury, Mass. 


VIGOROUS, 
plants ;—Howards, 
finder, Temple, 

Aberdeen, Fairpeke, 


| 
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PLANTS 


FPREE—fifteen Farmarco Everbearing strawberry plants, 
new high-yielding, 90 day producer (1.00 value) with 
order of 100 or more new Sparkle (excellent freezing). 
premier (earliest Catskill (midseason)—100, $3.50; 200, 
$5.95; 300, $7.50; 500, $11.00. Stocky, heavy rooted 
Northern plants. State inspection No. 618. Order now 
specifying shipping date. Planting instructions if de- 
sired. Postpaid. Facer Farm Market. Phelps, N. Y. 





ee ES 
STRAWBERRY plants. State inspected and beautiful. 
Temple, Premier, Catskill, Dorsett, Big Joe and Corsi- 
can, 50 for $1.75; 100 for $3.00; 200 for $5.00; 500 
for $10.00; 1000 for $15.00. Postpaid. Catalog free. Basil 
Perry, Route 2, Georgetown, Delaware. 








DOGS 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Chanipionship breeding. Males $35.00. Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS. Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished, Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie puppies. 
up. Rachel Rioux, Windham, 


Reasonable price, $25 
New Hampshire. 





TOKALON Kennels sired Collie pups. Champion blood- 
lines. Carlton Loomis, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


pn 
REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 

a NER Senn ee ee 
AKC COCKER Spaniels and St. Bernards; crossbred 
Shepherd Bernards. Wormed and distemper vaccinated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 








HARLEQUINS of Eleo Kennel. Home of the best in 
black and harlequin Great Danes. Champion at stud; 
srown stock; pups trom $65.00 up. Also 7 week litter 
of Boxers. Box 4%, Milford, Mass. Tel. 117W3. 


a rr ee ee SS Ue 
DACHSUUND puppies—AKC registered. Two males and 
two females. Price. $35. L. R. Scofield, Sidney, N. Y. 


PUPPIES from heelers. 
Junction, New York. 
i ame RE se se ere de BP 
UKC REG. Newfoundland pups. Wonderful companions 
and watchdogs. Curly and flat coated. June shipments. 
Michael Kershner, Farmington, Maine, Dial 2413. 


Arthur Gibson, DeKalb 


Rye RTS OO AE Ras CRIT. an MIG RCE a CT 
COLLIE PUPS—Again we ‘have collie puppies, beau- 
tiful, lovable, best bloodlines. A self-addressed stamp- 


ed envelope please. Ralph H. Carver, West Leyden, 
New York. 





ra eer aE lees oe 
VERY pretty Collie—Shepherd pups can be found at 
Bow-Wow Farm, West Summer. 8 each. Address: 
Emily Tuell, West Paris, Maine. 





FOX TERRIER pups, short haired, toy size. Write, 
Mrs. Louis Thompson, De Lancey, New York. 

at ES STAIR ie 
GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 
or registered with pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y., 
Phone Port Jervis 33861. 


a pe Dt et Se 
DACHSHUNDS. AKC--—small type, healthy farm raised 
puppies and grown stock. Hunters and pets. Mrs. 
Claude Fuller, Fillmore, N. Y., Phone 30F23. 


——_—S____ 
SITUATION WANTED 


MARRIED herdsman farmer with six sons and four 
daughters, two sons work; another works when not in 
school, would like farm on shares or will work for 
Salary. House with improvements essential. References. 
Geo. Montague, S. Cairo, N. Y. 


a Se ey ee ey Abs cn ae tes 
SITUATION WANTED by girl experienced in general 
farm work and animal husbandry, Agricultural School 
staduate. Katharine Bancroft, Allison Park, Penna. 





POSITION wanted as farm manager. Four years farm- 
ug experience. Good. references. Box 605, Cortland, 
N. Y. Phone Cortland 2301W2. 


YOUNG man desires job on dairy or beef farm, Write 

Eugene Milbury, Easton, Maine. 

ere 
REAL ESTATE 


STROUT'’S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 States, Coast-to- 


Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 

—__ 

FARMS-Hotels, stores, gas stations, tourists homes. 


ree list. Write C. M, Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 


businesses, H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware, 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
59¢ per gallon, retail price 24¢ per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
bermanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors, “We specialize in farm lands, small and large 


tracts.’” Phone 48, P. 0. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 


DAIRY farm 57 acres, house, new barn, 20 cattle, 
aoe income. Death requires immediate sale. Best 
Oller. Benedict FitzGerald, 278 Main, Greenfield, Mass. 
a Ea aes TORO NING hc RS We COS 


a ACRE farm, also suitable for summer home. Ex- 
a ent view, plentiful water supply. Buildings in fine 
Ondition—14 room house, bath and electricity. Barn 


ties 25 head—water bowls. Merrill F. Stone, Strafford, 
Vermont, 


EASTERN shore, Md. 166 acres, $8,500. Mild climate, 
800d soil and buildings, hard road, near town, 60 
sores Clover, grain and truck crops, balance wood- 
and. Easy terms, G.I. loan available. G. W. Denis- 
ton, Snow Hill, Md. 








EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointments, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








HAVE AN OPENING for one married man and one 
single man. Could use either one, two or three working 


and electric. Yasgur Farms, Telephone White Lake 303 
or Monticello 1118W. 








BULBS 


FLOWER bulbs—Gladiolus, Dahlias, Begonias, Tigrid- 
ias, Lilies, etc. Folder in colors free. Howard~Gillet, 
Box A, New* Lebanon, N. Y. 








GLADIOLUS bulbs: large size mixed colors of the 
better kinds $2.00 hundred. H. E. Gordon, Southold, 
New York. 





GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
catalog. John Hayes, 
Rome, New York. 


separate varieties, mixtures, free 
150 Riverview Parkway North, 





BLUE Labeled Exhibition Dahlias all colors, 9 for 
$1.00. Mexican Tuberose and choice Gladiolus 20 for 
$1.00. Andrew Morris, Ocean City Blvd., Salisbury, Md. 





GLADIOLUS bulblets: 
190. Tuberose bulblets; 
Windsor, Virginia. 


Rainbow assortment, 
25¢ per dozen. 





GLADIOLUS bulbs — bloomers, certified. 150 for $2. 
Postpaid. Or 7% bushel lots for $5.00 postpaid. Bril- 
liant orange-blended. Beautiful in bouquets. Dufold & 
Trifold Co., Trenton 4, N. J. 


SEEDS 


EMPIRE Birdsfoot Trefoil Seed —. Certified. GC. F. 
rowe, Dryden, Tompkins County, New York. 

















BUSHELS delicious oranges 
Kimber, Orange Grower, 
tablished 1931. 


$5.25 prepaid. James 
Winter Park, Florida, Es- 








MAPLE SYRUP 





Armand Desautels, Shoreham, Vt. 


100 GALLONS Grade A maple syrup $5.00 gallon, 
$4.50. Not. prepaid. Stanley Kendall, 
Strafford, Vermont. 


EL Eas 
GRADE A Maple syrup, $4.50. Delivered 3rd zone. 
Qt. $1.25. E, H. Hodge, Sutton, Vermont. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25e. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





NEW film for old. 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 


ah et ea ne peg LT FS 
ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. a 








AUTOMOTIVE 


ODD SIZE tires and tubes. 
New York. 





Robert Chase, Earlville, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 


ee eee ee 
LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49 Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
aaws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69 
vedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
tor free catalogue, Consumers Sales Co. 419 68rd Street 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





OGUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 


Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 





TRAPPING and deer hunting, a new book. Write 
Fred A. Johnson, Rochester, Vermont. 





WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10c. Woolen rug strips, 
4 pounds mixed $2.75. Large cotton quilt pieces, 
florals, 3 pounds mixed, $1.25. Florence Moody, Farm- 
ington, Maine. 





CHILDREN’S handmade sanforized cotton slips, sizes 
4 to 12, $1.50. Postpaid. Ruth Andrews, Box 214, 
Mount Tabor, New Jersey. 





DRESSES $1.25, sunsuits 50c, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault, 
Vergennes, Vt, 


TRENCHING service within 150 mile radius from 
Buffalo, N. Y. for drain tile. Trench dug and tile 
placed. Write A. Greenhagle, Corfu, N, Y. 





FRANKLIN braided rug thread. Strong! Buy direct! 
Hight ounces, black, $1.65; natural, $1.50. Cash Prepaid. 
Advice for lacing or sewing rugs. Suffolk Thread Co., 
Inc., 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





WATERPROOFED canvas covers -—— lowest prices, 
highest grade on-the market. Write for price list 
and samples. M. Mauritzon & Co., Chicago 10, Illinois. 





SNAP-ON clothespins. The neatest, handiest clothes 
pin on the market. No stains from the line, no freez- 
ing. Last for years. Dozens of other uses around the 
house. 40 pins $1.00, 200 pins $4.00. Postage paid. 
Sample free. Handy Mandy, Box 167, Gloucester, Mass. 


DOWN THE ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 19) 
have been anticipated. Remove power- 
ful government from our market 
places (and this means from foreign 
market places as well as our own) and 
you replace the confidence on which 
our country was built. 

We all recognize there are problems 
of surpluses, imports, exports, tariffs, 
currency devaluation, and the general 
price level, but if we can keep govern- 
ment and politics out of our market 
places, most farm problems will dis- 
appear. 


, 


— Asay 


JERSEY CATTLE 
BREEDERS PLAN SHOW 


Herbert E. Kinney, East Greenbush, 
N. Y., was elected President of the 
Capitol District Jersey Cattle Club at 
their fourth annual dinner meeting in 
East Durham, N. Y. He succeeds An- 
drew E. Danish, who declined to run 
for a third term. Re-elected were: Irv- 
ing L. Mosher, Vice President; Mrs. 
Gleason A. White, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Ira G. Payne, C. H. Jen- 
nings and Stanley N. Chittenden, di- 
rectors. 

Plans have been made for a Parish 
Show to be held at Moordenier Hills, 
Hast: -Schodack;, UN.” 2Y.,.) Mri: Ira .G: 
Payne’s farm, on June 10. The show 
will b. open to all Capitol District Jer- 
sey Cattle Club members as well as 
4-H club boys and girls in the Capitol 
District. Trophy cups and ribbons will 
be awarded. Judging will be done by 
Otto J. Schaefer. 

—A.A.— 
GUERNSEY COW SETS’ 


HIGH RECORD 


A registered Guernsey cow, Klondike 
Faith, owned by J. M. McDonald, Mc- 
Donald Farms, Cortland, N. Y., has 
completed an outstanding Advanced 
Register record of 13,655 pounds of 
milk and 701 pounds of butterfat in the 
365C day division, starting her record 
as a 5-year old. This record was super- 
vised by Cornell University. 

Klondike Hollifaith is the daughter of 
the registered Guernsey sire, Klondike 
Hollimost. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


DAWNWOOD FARMS DISPERSAL 


AMENIA, NEW YORK 
THURS., MAY 18, 1950 at 12:00 NOON 


One of the top ‘Production Herds’ of the entire Breed. 
24 Cows with rec. that ave.: 12150 Ih. M. 478 Ib. F. 
4 First Calf Heifers, dams’ rec. ave.: 12489 Ib. M. 
512 Ib. F. {0 Bred Heifers, dams’ rec. ave: 11325 Ib. 
M.441 Ib. F. 17 Yearlings, dams’ rec. ave.; 12929 tb. 
M. 503 Ib. F. 7 Heifer Calves dams’ rec. ave.: 12088 
Ib. M. 464 Ib. F. 5 Bulls ( | Approved and cost $5000), 
dams’ rec ave.: 133387 Ib. M. 568 Ib. F. 51 Sons and 
daughters of App. or proven sires sell. Herd entirely 
vaccinated, negative and T. B. and Blood Tested within 
30 days prior to sale. ‘‘It’s the sale of the year.’? 


FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vi. 








Broome County, N. Y. Dispersal 
SATURDAY, MAY 13 

47 HOLSTEIN CATTLE (40 registered—7 grades) 

Walter Decker selling his herd 4 miles west of 

DEPOSIT, N. Y. on Route 17, 24 miles south- 
east of Binghamton. 

Accredited, biood tested, calfhood vaccinated. Some 

fresh and close, majority due in fall. 12 Bred and Open 

Heifers. 2 Herd Sires—popular breeding, especially nice. 
Sale in tent at 12:30 P.M. 

—WALTER DECKER, Owner, Deposit, N.Y. 

R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
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NEW YORK STATE 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


12th Annual Sale 
SATURDAY, MAY 27 
At Stanley Chittenden’s Fair Weather 


Farm, New Lebanon, N. Y. on U. S. 20. 
near the Massachusetts line. ; 


It’s a fact this is the best offer- 
ing ever made by this state. Some 
60 head carefully selected. Excel- 
lent 


Superior Sires and great 
dams. High records from 401 Ibs. 
as Sr. Yrls. to 578 at maturity. 
Actual records. High Lawn, 
Brampton, Moordenier Hills, Sis- 
son, Luchsinger, and many other 
famous blood lines. Everything 
ready to travel. No culls. Fresh 
cows, bred heifers, fall milkers. 
You won’t find better ones this or 
any other year. They come from 
herds with a reputation over the 
years. : 


Catalogs on request to the sales manager. 


TOM WHITTAKER GEORGE RICKER 


Auctioneer Sales Manager 
Brandon, Vt. Groton, Vt. 


COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 


OF 45 HEAD OF 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Owned by W. J. Cowee, Inc. 
AT BERLIN, N. Y. MAY 19th 


Berlin is on Route 22 near Pittsfield, 
Mass., Bennington, Vt., & Troy, N. Y:. 


Everything goes including two es- 


pecially fine bulls bred at High 
Lawn Farm — one by Siegfried 
and one by Lad’s Courageous. 
Many daughters of the above 


bulls. Production records given. 
7 due in August, 11 due in Sep- 
tember, 8 due in October & No- - 
vember. 10 very nice open heifers 
by above bulls. Bred for high pro- 
duction and health good. You'll 
find no better place to buy this 
year. 
Catalogs from the sales manager. 


GEORGE RICKER 


Sales Manager 
Groton, Vt. 


TOM WHITTAKER 


Auctioneer 
Brandon, Vt. 


oO 
aecistertd Houstein AUCTION 
40 Bred and Open Heifers 40. 


Saturday, May 6, 1950, at 1:00 p.m. 14 mile 
south of Attica, N. Y. on Route 98. To settle 
the Estate of the late A. J. Welker. Tr 


The entire group of heifers of this well established herd 
will be sold. Many are daughters of Carnation Imperial 
Paragon, who is a paternal brother of Carnation Im- 
perial Cavalier and Carnation Madcap Supreme. Sev- 
eral heifers bred for fall freshening to a son of Cava- 
lier out of a 4.0% dam. An unusual opportunity -to- 
buy from a great group of heifers from a herd estab- 
lished over 30 years ago. All calfhood vaccinated. Sate- 
will be held under cover. Catalogs available at the 
ringside,—Terms: Cash—A. J. Welker Estate. 


HARRIS WILCOX = S135, Mar: & Auctioneer 


Bergen, New York 








WANT TO BUY QUALITY PIGS? 
We know Swine herds and breeders in New York State. 
Our Association has both registered and grade herds 
listed for sale. Write for our new directory of pigs 
offered for sale. 

NEW YORK STATE SWINE ASSOCIATION 
Frank L. Wiley, Sec’y-Treas. Victor, N. Y. 





=S>- PENNSYLVANIA <& 


Jersey Cattle Club Heifer Sale 


90 


«++ Choice Heifers — Top Selections ~*~ 50 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA’S TOP HERDS 


Practically Every Heifer from a Dam with a Good Record. Every Heifer from a Clean Herd. 
Most of them from Accredited Herds. Part of the Consignments are Calfhood Vaccinated, | 


FOP BREEDING — TOP PRODUCTION — TOP TYPE 


PLENTY GOOD FOR 4-H or F.F. MEMBERS 
SALE WILL BE 


AT PENNSYLVANIA 


SALE MANAGER 
H. E. Dennison, East Lansing, Mich. 


HELD SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1950 


STARTING AT 1:00 P.M. cee 


STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


PLENTY GOOD FOR A HERD FOUNDATION. 
PLENTY GOOD AS ADDITIONS TO ANY HERD. 


AUCTIONEER 
Merle S. Broderick, Mansfield, Pa. ~ 
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IMPLICITY and wearability are the keynote 
; to Summer fashions! Instead of radical 

changes, the big news comes at the top. of 
the silhouette—cropped sleeves cut in one 
with the bodice, scooped-out necklines, sun-backs. 
With this trend toward greater simplicity you 
can be certain that the clothes you make this 
year will serve for next year, too. 

Sheers are the Summer stars. You'll see them 
in every type fashion from blouses to sun-backs 
and in a broad assortment of fabrics. Outstand- 
ing are the varieties. of printed and plain voiles, 
satin striped and plaid sheers, nylons, semi-sheers 
such as batiste and cotton georgette. 

No. 3024 teams a smooth-fitting sun-dress, 
back pleated, with flyaway bolero. This is the 
double-duty ensemble—and is easy to make! 

No. 3023 is the basque sun-dress and flare- 
back bolero duo—on a smaller scale. 

Simplicity-smart dress No. 3011 will see you 
’round the clock. Softly tucked, it uses a touch 
of scallops as its only accent.-: 

A scene-stealer, whether made as a study in 
contrast or in one material—No. 2074 features 
the new portrait neckline. 

No. 2066 is the two-way costume again, this 
time a cap sleeve charmer with bolero jacket 
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that buttons below wing revers. Pointed pockets 
on the dress repeat lines of the shoulder yoke 
treatment. } 

Pinafore type dresses are both pretty and 
practical. No. 2109 has the added attractions of 
cool sun-back styling, crisp ruffles, hip pockets. 

For daughter, too, the pinafore sun-dress is a 
perfect choice. No. 2110 duplicates mother’s style 
—down to the rustling ruffles. 

Summer’s casual story is smartly told by No. 
2176 which has new looking revers and one large 
pocket. Shoulder buttoning provides easy exit. 

All ages love sun sets! No. 2516 is especially 
for the little miss—a princess sun-back with its 
own panties and shoulder-covering bolero. 

Dainty tucked dress for daughter—two ver- 
sions. Make No. 2051 with full puffed sleeves or 
with airy armhole ruffles—and panties to match. 

For something different in front-button styl- 
ings—No. 2165. Its panel-yoke is new, slenderiz- 
ing. Its back pleat insures walking ease. 

‘No. 2175 is a younger edition of the eye-catch- 
ing panel and yoke dress. 

Here is one of the season’s easiest-to-wear and 
easiest-to-make washables. No. 2122 has a slight- 
ly scooped neck and rippling cap sleeves—plus a 
pair of pockets that are hand-handy. 































PATTERN SIZES AND REQUIREMENTS 


3023—6-14; size 8, dress and bolero, 2%4 yards 35-inch. 

3024—12-20; 36-40; size 16, dress and bolero, 4% yards 35-inch. 

3011—12-20; 36-48; size 18, 44% yds. 35-in. or 34% yds. 39-in. 

2074—10-20; 36-40: size 16, 3% yds. 35-in. with 3 yds. 35-in. 
contrasting; or, in one material, 64% yds. 35-in. 

2066—10-20; 36-40; size 16, dress and bolero, 54% yards 35-in. 

2109—12-20; 36-42; size 18, 434 yards 35-inch. 

2110—2-10; size 4, 1% yards 35-inch. 

2176—12-20; 36-44; size 18, 45g yards 35-inch. 

2516—2-8; size 4, dress and panties, 2 yards 35-inch; bolero, 
% yard 35-inch, 

‘2051—6 mos., 1, 2, 3. Size 2, with puff sleeves, 2 yards 35- 
inch; with armhole ruffles, 13g yards 35-inch; panties, 
% yard 35-inch. 

2175—6-14; size 8; 25% yards 35-inch. 

2165—12-20; 36-46; size 18, 454 yards 35-inch. 

2122—12-20; 86-42; size 18, 4 yards 35-inch. 

TO ORDER THESE PATTERNS—Write name, address, 

pattern number and size clearly. Enclose 20 cents for each 

pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for our new Summer Fashion 

Book which has pattern designs for all ages, sizes and oc- 

casions. Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PAT- 

TERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Happy Endings 





By RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


OTHING is more delicious at 
the end of a meal than a good 
dessert. Fruit either alone or 
in combination with crackers 

and cheese is always good. But one 
doesn’t always want the same thing 
and occasionally craves more filling 
desserts, particularly if a meal isn’t 
too hearty. Here are recipes for more 
filling ones when you feel the urge to 
try something different: 
BELLEVIEW PUDDING 


2 cups flour, sifted before 


{ cup molasses , 
measuring 


| cup sweet milk 
VY, cup butter, melted { teaspoon soda 
VY, teaspoon cloves { teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift all dry ingredients together. Add 
molasses, milk and butter. Pour into 
well-oiled mold and steam two hours. 
Serve with your favorite sauce. 

OSGOOD PIE 


{ tablespoon melted butter 
34 cup raisins 
34 cup pecans 


1 cup sugar 

Yolk 3 eggs : 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon 3 egg whites, 
Y, teaspoon cloves Pastry 


Mix all together but egg whites, 
which are folded in last. Bake ten min- 
utes in pastry-lined tin at 450° F., then 
for about 50 minutes more at 350° F 
Bake till a Knife, inserted, comes~out 
clean. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream. It is very rich—hence pass the 
cream in a bowl. 

RICE PUDDING 


{ cup soft boiled rice { lemon 

2 cups milk 3 eggs, separated 

| cup sugar | tablespoon butter 
| cup raisins 


Beat egg yolks well and put into 
milk. Add rice, sugar (all but 6 table- 
spoons which must be saved for the 
meringue), grated lemon rind and rais- 
ins. Pour into well-oiled baking dish. 


beaten stiff 


Cover with meringue made by beating — 


the egg whites to a froth, then slowly 
adding the sugar and lemon juice. 
Spread over the pudding and bake at 
300° FE. until brown. 

APPLE CRISP 


3 cups chopped apples, Y% cup butter 
unpared Yo cup brown sugar 
Y cup dark corn syrup { cup rolled oats 
Y, cup hot water VY, cup flour 
{ teaspoon salt 


Place apples in a well-oiled baking 
dish. Combine corn syrup and hot water 
and pour over apples. Mix butter, 
brown sugar, rolled oats, flour and salt 
until they are a crumbly mixture. 
Sprinkle evenly over tops of apples. 
Bake at 350° F. for about an hour or 
until delicately browned. 


SPICED COFFEE PIE 
This ‘Spiced Coffee Pie” is very dif- 
ferent and delicious: 
Ts 
'Y; eups cornflakes Yo teaspoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons sugar Yo cup melted butter 


Combine crushed cornflakes, sugar, 
cinnamon and fat. Reserve % cup mix- 
ture to sprinkle over top. Spread re- 
mainder evenly in a 9-inch tin. Pat 
down firmly and chill thoroughly. 


PIE FILLING 
2 teaspoons unflavored 34, teaspoon cinnamon 
gelatin Yg teaspoon cloves 
2 tablespoons cold water Yo cup milk 
2 eggs % cup strong coffee 
3 cup sugar Y2 teaspoon salt 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Sepa- 
tate egg yolks from whites. Beat yolks 
and add 14 cup sugar, salt, spices, milk 
and coffee. Cook slowly stirring con- 
meer EN, Gee Ma mAR A peel NAAN Seek Hib REG aM 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
By Edith Shaw Butler 





Now the red-winged blackbird sings 

From marshes where the cat-tails grow. 

He perches on a rush and swings 

Above his plain brown mate below. 

He bows and spreads those red tipped 
wings, 

'n admiration she looks on 

And listens to his carolings, 

A small but wifely paragon. 

She feels warm eggs beneath her wings, 

He perches on a rush and sings. 


~ 


stantly until mixture is slightly thick- 
ened and coats the spoon. Remove from 
heat. Add ~ softened gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Chill until mixture be- 
gins to thicken. Beat’ egg whites until 
stiff but not dry. Add remaining sugar 
gradually to whites, beating after each 
addition. Fold into gelatin mixture and 
pour into chilled pie shell. Decorate 
top with reserved crumb mixture and 
chill in refrigerator. 

GRAHAM CRACKER CRUST LEMON PIE 

Another filling and delicious dessert 


is Lemon Pie with Graham Cracker 
crust: 


FILLING 
iY; cups sweetened con- 2 eggs 
densed milk 4 tablespoons granulated 
Y% cup lemon juice sugar 
Grated rind of 1 lemon Baked pie shell 


Blend together the condensed milk, 
lemon juice, grated lemon rind and egg 
yolks. Pour into, baked pie shell—cover 
with meringue made by beating whites 
until stiff and adding sugar gradually. 
Bake in moderate oven 350° F. until 


brown. Chill before serving. 
CRUST 
{% cups crushed graham Y; cup sugar 
cracker crumbs - ‘4 cup melted butter 


Mix all together well and press firm- 
ly into a 9-inch pie plate. Chill until 
set, about 45 minutes. (If chilled well, 
it may be baked at the same time as 
the meringue.) Should you wish to use 
this crust for a gelatin chiffon pie 
which does not need any baking, bake 
the shell for 15 minutes at 375° F. Add 
filling after chilling crust. 

BANANA WHIP 


6 medium sized peeled ‘4 cup walnut meats, 
bananas broken 

6 tablespoons sugar 4 egg whites 

{ tablespoon lemon juice VY, teaspoon salt 


Put bananas through a sieve. Beat 
the sugar, lemon juice and nuts into 
them. Whip egg whites till stiff and 
fold lightly into banana mixture. Pour 
into a baking dish from which it may 
be served and bake in-a 325° F. oven 
for 30 minutes. Serve either hot or cold 
with cream or a soft boiled custard. 










“FARM - 

FREEZER, 

—— FACTS cad’ 
FANCIES 


HE ZERO hour approaches as far 
as the supply of fruits and vegeta- 


‘bles in the freezer is concerned. The 


favorites likely have reached the van- 
ishing point, while some of those that 
require thought and time in prepara- 
tion are still there to be coped with. 
Connecticut’s Extension Nutritionist 
has come up with the following good 
suggestions for using some of those 
items: : 

Frozen Blueberries: To a one-egg 
cake batter, add two teaspoons grated 
lemon rind and two cups of frozen 
blueberries which have been dusted 
with flour. The unsweetened berries 
and berries frozen in sugar are better 
for use in cake than blueberries frozen 
in sirup. Bake this cake in a moderate 
oven (350°F.) for 35 to 45 minutes. 
Serve it a la mode or with a lemon 
sauce. 

‘Peach Crumble utilizes canned or 
frozen peaches for an easy dessert. Ar- 
range a quantity of sliced peaches in a 
buttered baking dish. Sprinkle with 4 
cup peach liquid to which 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice has been added. Blend to- 
gether % cup flour; 14 cup brown 
sugar and \% teaspoon salt. Cut in 2 
tablespoons butter until the crumble 
mixture is the consistency of corn 
meal. Sprinkle mixture over the 


_ peaches. Bake in a moderately hot oven 


(375° F.) for about 20 minutes or until 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Rutland Grandmother Wins 
_ Prize at County Fair 





Winning cooking prizes is getting to be an old story 
to Mrs. Sara Sheridan of Rutland, Vermont. She has 
carried. off many awards over the years for her entries 
at the Rutland Fair, one of the most popular county 
fairs in New England. Mrs. Sheridan says that it 
takes practice to be a prize-winning cook. “‘But,”’ she 
adds, “‘it also takes the very finest ingredients. When 
you bake at home, for instance, be very careful about 
the kind of yeast you use. I, myself, wouldn’t use any 
but Fleischmann’s. It’s good and lively. Year in and 
year out, it gives me best results.” 


Right! Prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 


Yeast to all others. 








DELICIOUS, FLUFFY 


Mlunitinsy 


@No need to risk costly in- 
gredients...no need to dis- 
appoint your family in the 
treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of de- 
licious homemade muffins 
that are light as a feather 
every time... 


Double -acting Davis gives 
double protection. Batter 
rises in your mixing bowl 
..-then again in your oven. 





GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS 


FAMOUS BAY STATE NO. 1 COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 BULBS FOR $2.00 


Postpaid 


THREE LOTS FOR $5.00 


This collection is a wonder for the money involved and 
the small space it takes up in your garden. We are con- 
stantly improving the quality of this collection and will 
this year again add a few choice varieties. Bulbs are 
all good blooming size ! inch and over, not Less than 
25 varieties with a good assortment of color. Wili bloom 
from July until frost. Catalogue upon request. 


BAY STATE BULB CO. 


DEPT. A, MANSFIELD, MASSACHCUSETTS 


~ 





KES AGRO AGRSOAGRAS OFS 


 One-Act Plays! ¢ 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 
TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 


>> LD DPD IDI VDI-DE 


Ads 


“NowiCan SLEEP" 


“Coffee nerves used 
to keep me tossing 
and turning. But 
since switching to 
POSTUM, I sleep 
soundly—and friends 
have commented on 
my improved ap- 
pearance.” 
SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a drug—a nerve stimulant. 
So, while many people can drink coffee or 
tea without ill-effect—others suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 

MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—then drink POSTUM 
exclusively for 30 days—and judge by re- 
sults! ... INSTANT POSTUM—A Vig- 
orous Drink made from Healthful Wheat 
and Bran. A Product of General Foods. 





' 
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“—NO MORE 
UPSET STOMACH” 


Do you suffer 
heartburn after 
meals?...feel logy? 
... uncomfortable? 
Then read this 
heartening letter 
from awomanwho 
found her way to 
better digestionand 
better health: 





“Before switching to POSTUM, 
I suffered both indigestion and nervous- 
ness... But now my nerves are quieted 
and my digestion much improved. No 
more upset stomach after drinking 
POSTUM!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein, and caffein is a drug 
which in many persons tends to produce 
harmful stomach acidity, as well as nerv- 
ousness and sleepless nights. So while 
many people can drink coffee or tea 
without ill-effect, others can’t—and this 
may mean YOU! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee—give 
up tea—drink POSTUM exclusively 
for 30 days—and judge by results! 
Remember: POSTUM contains no 
caffein or other drug—nothing that can 
possibly cause indigestion, nervousness, 
sleeplessness! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous 
Drink made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 


‘The 
Trout 
Season 
is here ! 


The average fisherman is a good sport. 
He respects the other fellows’ property 
and does not make a nuisance of him- 
self. But there are some who do not 
live up to that standard. You know the 


type. They make it bad for everybody. 
If you are annoyed with that element 


Post Your Farm 


and have the law on your side. You 
can always permit the desirable sports- 
men to fish. 

Our “No Trespassing’’ signs are 
printed on heavy fabric (12’’x12’’) that 
will withstand wind and weather. 


Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
Per doz. $1.50; 50-$6.00; 100-$11.00 
Price WITH NAME and Address 
Per doz. $3.50; 50-$8.00; 100-$13.00 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


10 N. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


- Happy Is The Day 
When Backache 
Goes Away .... 


As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
‘mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Sally Saves 


Spring Houseecleaning 


HE THINGS most of us. dislike 

about spring cleaning are the 
messy little jobs like sorting clothes, 
mending screens, and cleaning cup- 
boards. Here are some shortcuts used 
by Sally Saves’ readers: 

Lillian Smith, R. D. 3, New Berlin, 
N. Y., offers this suggestion for re- 
moving black from kettles: “Mix equal 
parts of earth and wood ashes or coal 
ashes in a shallow wooden box and 
sprinkle with water. Holding kettle 
firmly in both hands, rotate it back 
and forth in the mixture.” 

* co * 

Alice Carter, R. D. 3, Poor’s Mills, 
Belfast, Me., cleans burned and stain- 
ed agate pans by filling them with 
water, with a tablespoon of bleach 
water added, and bringing the mix- 
ture to a boil. Mrs. Carter contributes 
another idea, good at any time but 
especially applicable to housecleaning 
time when all manner of lost items, 
some unidentifiable at the time, are 
turned up. She suggests marking a 
small box “Lost and Found” and using 
it for buttons, screws and other things 
found from time to time around the 
house. Ape umert Ps 


Jeanne Hall, Gannon Place, Star 
Route, Hudson, N. Y., keeps a tube of 
liquid solder handy when cleaning 
screens and uses’ it to mend small 
holes in them. 

* % * 

Mrs. Jobie E. Farlee, R. D. 1, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., makes _ soap-filled 
scouring pads go further by cutting 
them into at least six pieces (use old 
scissors). She can then discard a piece 
before it rusts, and not feel wasteful 
about it. Seg hee Nis 


When she paints window frames, 
Mrs. Clinton R. Wilfer, R. D. 2, Fill- 
more, N. Y., first applies a narrow 
strip of vaseline to the pane. It catch- 
es splattered paint and is easy to re- 
move. * % * 


Mrs. Orpha Brown, Gilboa, N. Y., 
literally puts on the heat when she 
finds a moth hole in the rug. She cov- 
ers the spot with a damp towel, then 
irons it dry with a hot iron. The steam 
and heat kill moth worms and eggs. 


—i AA. 


PROPER CARE OF YOUR 
FINE BLANKETS 


AKE CARE and store your beauti- 

ful all-wool ‘blankets and you will 
have them for many years to come. It 
is important to launder them or have 
them cleaned before putting them 
away for the summer. 

If laundering them in your washing 
machine, run one blanket at a time 
for one minute only. Stop machine, 
raise entire blanket and place in dif- 
ferent position, then run machine one 
more minute! That’s all—just two one 
minute washings, timed by the clock! 

After washing, squeeze the water 
from the blankets by hand, do not 
twist. Rinse thoroughly twice — one 
minute each — in soft water. Be sure 
that the water is never warmer than 
your elbow can stand. 

Hang blankets over the line length- 
wise and pull gently into shape. When 
partly dry, reverse it on the line, 
lengthwise always. 

When dry, brush blanket with a soft 
clothes brush. Brushing fluffs up the 
nap so it insulates more effectively and 
provides greater warmth. Also brush 
between washings; it removes dust and 
dirt. Brush gently toward the binding, 
never across the blanket. 

When storing blankets, be sure that 
they are placed in a cool, dry place, 
preferably in a sealed container. If you 


have a special blanket box, be sure it 
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SELFISHNESS IS A BAD TRAIT?! 


EF THERE were just two suckers in 

your house and three children, what 
would your small daughter do about 
the situation, do you think? A picture 
is often worth 10,000 words, so look 
at this one showing three children and 
two suckers. Betty, at the left, is 
gobbling her sucker rapidly, but Re- 
gina, at the right, is considering hers 
seriously. She is just as eager to eat 
it as Betty was hers, but she has been 
taught to think of others. So without 


a doubt she will either give her sucker 
to little Jean, or divide it with her. 

Children who from infancy are 
taught to do unto others as they would 
be done by, are pretty likely to adhere 
to that rule as they grow older. Sel- 
fishness is: a very bad trait and par- 
ents should make every effort to keep 
their children free from showing it or 
feeling selfish, or doing things that 
show they think of themselves instead 
of others.—Louise Price Bell. 





closes tightly. Heavy moth-proof paper 
is recommended and should be wrap- 
ped loosely but sealed tightly. Be sure 
blankets are always given top position. 
Avoid piling sheets or other articles 
on top of them, as this crushes the nap. 





PANSY APRON Pattern No. E-221 is beau- 
tiful in design and easy to make in filet 
crochet. The apron is about 21 inches long 
and 23 inches wide. Enclose 15 cents in 


coins and ask for complete instructions for 


this lovely apron. Add 15 cents for our 
new needlework book which includes 8 
free patterns and illustrated instructions 
for slip covers, besides a large selection 
of designs to crochet, knit and embroider. 
Address Embroidery Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SPOTLIGHT ON HOME 
BUREAUS-—Apr. 30-May 6 


N 956,000 rural communities through- 

out the nation this week, 3,000,000 
Home Bureau members are joining in 
celebrating National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week. The event is being marked 
by festivals, meetings, tours, demon- 
strations and exhibits designed to show 
Home Bureau accomplishments in ’49. 


From a small beginning in 1913, 
home demonstration work has grown 
to where it takes in every interest of 
the home and community. Today 4 
homemaker can get help in home man- 
agement, food production and preserva- 
tion, planning of nutritious meals, 
home furnishings, use of equipment and 
of color in the home, crafts, clothing 
the family, family relationships, child 
training, consumer buying, family and 
community health, and even a better 
understanding of national and _ inter- 
national affairs. 


A big factor in the success of the 
Home Bureau program is the work of 
volunteer local leaders who get special 
training from the experts and then pass 
on what they learn to other women 
in their communities. A half million of 
these local leaders will be honored this 
week by Federal, State, and county ex- 
tension workers. 

— A.A. — 


FREEZER FACTS 
AND FANCIES 


(Continued from Page 25) 
the top is bubbling. Serves 6. 

Instead of Frozen Green Beans “85 
is,’ combine them with two vegetables 
of any flavor. Or try adding a cup of 
diced celery to each quart of green 
beans. For vegetable casserole, place 


‘ the vegetables in dish, cover with milk, 


season, and sprinkle with crumbs on 
top. Bake in moderate oven 30 to 49 
minutes. 


To glorify Frozen Cauliflower, broc- 
coli, or aSparagus, serve with cheese 
sauce, Simply stir in 4 tablespoons 
grated sharp cheese to each cup © 
medium white sauce. Cook and stir un 
til the cheese is melted and the sauce 
smooth. Pour sauce over cooked vese 
table just before serving. 
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Takea Walk 


OW LONG is it since you have tak- 
en a walk around your own place? 
We farm women live in the most beau- 
tiful sections of the country, yet we 
often fail to enjoy that beauty because 
we are so busy with all the household 
tasks that farm Tiving entails. But a 
kitchen will take on new interest if it 
is forgotten once in a while. Walking 
out of doors for even 15 minutes will 
refresh one’s mind, body, and spirit. 
Are there days when all the cares of 
the world seem to rest on your should- 
ers? This is the time to leave your four 
walls and walk alone in the pine woods. 
God is there. Talk with Him and come 
home with a lighter heart. 


Do the children seem unmanageable / 
Take them for a walk along the brook: 
They will see trout darting through the 
water, suckers lying onthe bottom, 
and crayfish scuttling under rocks. In 
early spring they may find frog’s eggs 
to bring home and hatch. In summer 
they can wade and sail boats. Even in 
winter a brook is a pleasant thing as 
it gurgles beneath its-coat of ice, and 
along its snowy edge there are bound 

.te be animal tracks that tell an inter- 
esting story. 

I like to remember a day in April 
when our whole family walked to the 
upper pasture where trailing arbutus 


By RUTH H. ENCK 
——————————————————— 1 
grows in a thick carpet. We knelt of- 
ten to inhale its delicate fragrance, and 
picked a few pink clusters to bring 
home. Then we-followed an old cart 
path above the blackberry patch and 
through a poplar grove, past a tiny 
spring, and out into the clover field. 
Two deer, surprised at their grazing, 
lifted white flags and disappeared into 
the oak woods. We sat down on a log, 
Dad produced a package from his pock- 
et, and we munched cheese sandwiches 
while enjoying a view of the distant 
Catskills. Coming across the lower 
pasture, Dad and the boys leaped the 
brook successfully, but I got my feet 
wet. The children found fat red check- 
erberries, and we ate our fill before 
coming to the house. 


For a short walk we often climb the 
ravine above the spring house. In May 
there are trilliums and violets, in Oc- 
tober we gather witch hazel for a last 
autumn bouquet. 


No matter where you walk or how 
often you go, nothing is ever twice the 
same. Over night the columbines have 
started or there is a fresh deer track. 
In every corner of the farm, thing's are 
happening. Plan to take a walk soon 
for the good of your soul. It has been 
said that the divine in any of us comes 
to the surface as we walk. 





Se, 





( TODAY IN 
‘tant Janets Garden 


Grow Some Perennials 


ERENNIALS are the backbone of 

the flower garden, and, once estab- 
lished, they are there and ready to 
bloom before we can get the annuals 
transplanted. 


Many perennials are easily grown 
from seed and might as well be sown 


SEW and SAVE 


JUST OUT! The SUMMER FASHION 

BOOK! Fresh new fashions for 
Warm days ahead, with emphasis on 
smart simplicity that makes for easy 
sewing, Over 150 practical pattern de- 
Signs for every age and every occasion. 

The prettiest clothes for vacation 
charm; compact but versatile week- 
€nd ensembles. 


Frocks to make of the new summer 
sheers ; or the gay, splashy cotton 
Prints; of crease-resistant linens; of 
all the cottons that tub and tub. 


With the help of this book you can 
Plan for your summer needs for town 
and country, desk to Wate, stay-at- 
home and go-to-market; for young- 
sters’ play togs, party pretties. A 
bridal dress, and styles for the wed- 
ding guests. In fact, the most com- 
plete collection you’ll find in any pat- 
tern book. 


Send for your copy now. Price, 20c. 
Order from AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 





in the vegetable garden, thinned, and 
transplanted in the garden, and set out 
in the border either next fall or next 
spring. I would nominate some peren- 
nials as belonging to an easily-main- 
tained group — not being too fussy 
about soil and water requirements and 
being fairly disease-resistant. Of course, 
I put the daylily at the top of the list 
in these respects, but it takes about 
3 years to get a flowering plant from 
seed. In the following list of perennials 
I am including only those which ordi- 
narily bloom the next year: 


Achillea (yarrow), variety Ptarmica, ’ 
is a white cluster-flowered perennial 
blooming in mid-summer when flowers 
are scarce; is of medium height and 
blends well in the border. Anthemis also 
blooms when flowers are scarce—is a 
yellow daisy-like flower of medium 
height, is perfectly hardy and may be 
had in golden yellow or pale yellow 
(moonlight). This plant seeds itself 
freely; plant it and you’ll. always have 
it! 

Aquilegia or columbine is available 
in short or long-spurred varieties and 
in most beautiful colors. It really 
should be regarded as a tri-ennial, al- 
though I have had plants persist for 
years. 

The hardy alyssum, basket-of-gold 
or the lighter yellow varieties, grows 
from seeds freely enough. However, be- 
cause of its single tap root, it is bet- 
ter to plant it where it is to remain, 
instead of transplanting. I have plants 
that are 15 years old—on the upper 


ledge of the rock-garden, and therefore 


well drained. / 


Cleome or spider-plant is another 
that can be sown where it is to stay. If 
you have a corner where the planting 
can remain undisturbed for some years, 
other than-for fertilizing and weeding, 
such a coleny makes a good show. In 
rich soil the plants grow 3 or 4 feet 
high and can be used as a screen 
planting. 

Another good screen which I have 
used is the perennial sunflower, Heli- 
epsis, which grows about 4 feet high. 
It has 2-inch yellow flowers with black 
centers, good for cutting. 


In some groups, women organize a 
plant exchange—in this way getting a 
greater variety than each could grow 
for herself. A woman who grows her 
own plants never begrudges what she 
pays the plantsman, for she knows 
what goes into producing a good plant! 
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Rural itadio Network 


FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR MAY, 1950 








Pe 





1:30 FM School of the Air 


















MONDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

700 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
715 Weather Roundup 
230 Accent on Music 


30 The Scrapbook 
00 News 
:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 
10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the\ Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 


7 
z 
'é 
8:00 News 
8 
9 
9 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Ege Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30. York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Your Business Reporter 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Home Music Quiz 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:00 News 

4:05 The Record Album 
5:00 Clumpy the Bear 
5:15 The Storyteller 





, 8:30 


4:05 The Record Album 


TUESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 


8:00 





News 

The Scrapbook 
9:00 News : 
9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 


10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 
1:15 
1:30 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air‘ 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Music Specialties 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:00 News 





Country Home 
Let’s Read a Book 
FM School of the Air 


Let’s Listen 
The Storyteller 


5:00 
5:15 





WEDNESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 








8:00 News 

8:30 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasure Chest 


10:30 Campus Radio Theatre 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market ‘Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Know Your Birds 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Home Music Quiz 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:00 News 

4:05 The Record Album 





5:00 Tic-Toc Tales 


5:15 The Storyteller 

















5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5:30 Candlelight & Silver 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler} 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler] 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 

6:00 News ; 6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 

7:00 Dwight Marvin 7:00 Land of the Free 7:00 Dwight Marvin 

7:15 Music to Enjoy 7:15 Music to Enjoy 

7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Evening Hymn 7:30 Evening Hymn “ 7:30 Evening Hymn 
THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 

6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 News, Markets 

7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Home Gardener 

8:00 News 8:00 News , 8:00 News 

8:30 The Scrapbook 8:30 The Scrapbook 8:30 UN Story 

9:00 News 9:00 News 8:45 Tabernacle Choir 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 


10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 GL.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 












1:00 Country Home 
1:15 This Week in Nature 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the _Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 

2:45 Music Specialties 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:00 News 

:05 The Record Album 

30 The Stars Sing 

:45 Adventures in Research 





00 Let’s Listen 

15 The Storyteller 

30 Candlelight & Silver 
:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


00 News 

15 Weather Roundup 
:20 Markets 

30 Evening at Home 


ee eee 


ang | pp 





eo ee 


00 Wonderland of Vision 
:15 Concert Master 

:25 Weather Roundup 

30 Evening Hymn 








oe 


Ta | MAAD 


a 


WENE Wethersfield 107.7 mc 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 
WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 mec 
WSLB-FM Ogdensburg 106.1 me 
WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 


4:45 Here’s To Veterans 


5 
5 
5 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
6 
6 
6 
6 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 4 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State gay? 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 FM School of the Air 


2:00 Memory Time 

2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Home Music Quiz 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:00 News 

4:05 The Record Album 
4:30 The Stars Sing 





:00 Land of Make feteve 
2:15 The Storyteller 
:30 Candlelight & Silver 





:00 Dwight Marvin 


:25 Weather Roundup 


ia 
7:15 Music to Enjoy 
We 
7:30 Evening Hymn 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


(local programs 9-11 a.m.) 


Rural Radio Now Serving the Hudson Valley on WHVA, Poughkeepsie. 





WELY Troy 92.3 me 

WWNY-FM Watertown 100.5 me 
WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 
WWHG-FM Hornell 105.3 me 
WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 me 


9:00 News 

9:15 Showers of Blessings 
9:30 Ave Maria Hour 
10:00 News 

10:05 Let’s Tell a Story 
10:30 Musical Roundup 





11:00 News 

11:15 GLF Calling 
11:20 Tune Time 
11:30 Proudly We Hail 





12:00 News 

12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Trends 
12:30 Youth RFP 

12:45 Forestry Journal 





1:00 News 
1:05 Music For America 





2:00 News 
2:05 Melodies Of Today 


3:00 Concert Hall 
4:00 News 


4:05 Operatic Favorites 
4:30 Light and Shadow 


5:00 News 
5:05 Masterworks Of Music 





6:00 News 
6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:30 Radio Weekly Press 


7:00 Woodhull Boys 


7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Evening Hymn 
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HEYO 


Bill Gates and The 


Schooner “Belle Queen” 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 





FOREWORD 


In Chautauqua County, New York, a 
century or so ago, Billy Gates, known as 
the stupidist boy in town, yearned des- 
perately to become a sailor. In the story 
on this page John Spears tells how Billy 
achieved his ambition and became Cap- 
tain William Gates, one of the leading 
citizens of the town of Sheridan. 





N THE Lake road in the town 
of Sheridan, N. Y., stands a 
weather-beaten old farm- 
house that belongs to Captain 
William H. Gates. Captain 
Gates is one of the prominent men of 
the town, prominent in that he has sev- 
eral times served his fellow-citizens in 
public offices, is possessed of many 
acres of Chautauqua County soil, and 
owns stock in various sorts of lake 
craft. 

Though eminent now, time was when 
Captain William H. Gates was simply 
Billy Gates, and much to the humilia- 
tion of his relatives, was said to be the 
most stupid, and at the same time the 
shyest and most awkward boy in the 
whole town. : 

That he was eventually enabled to 
demonstrate that he was a lad of unus- 
ual abilities was due to the fact, as not 
unfrequently happens with such boys, 
that a neighbor, instead of his own 
parents, discovered the natural bent of 
his mind. 

Bill was the oldest of several chil- 
dren. As soon as he was large enough 
he was set to work about the farm and 
garden; but somehow he never did his 
work well. If he had the onion or the 
beet-bed to weed, he pulled up or troa 
down so many of the vegetables as to 
excite his father’s anger, and often 
bring about his own punishment. 

Besides, when set at the work, sooner 
or later he would stop and gaze off 
over the waters of Lake Erie; then 
down would drop the hoe, and away he 
would go, dragging his feet over the 
ground as if they were lead, until thc 
brook or the lake was reached. 


Then he would squat on his heels and 
throw pebbles or bits of dirt into the 
‘water, or set sticks afloat upon it. The 
fact that his father might be at work 
near by, and was sure to resent this 
idleness, did not make the slightest dif- 
ference. 

At the school which he attended reg- 
ularly when it was in session, he did 
but little better than in the field, save 
only in two studies. He was a good 
pupil in arithmetic, and could common- 
‘ly tell more about what was in the 
geography than his teachers could. In 
all other studies he was a failure. 


There was a self-appointed task that 
he never wearied of, and that was whit- 
tling toy boats. The number of ill-shap- 
ed hulls that were launched on lake and 
brook it would be impossible to enumer- 
ate. To call them ill-shaped does not 
convey a good idea of what they were 
like. His conceptions of what a ship 
was like under water were very vague. 

Nevertheless, when he was sixteen 
years old Bill determined to build a 
row-boat. He said nothing about his in- 
tention to his parents. He occupied such 
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hours as he could get when not at his 
work in walking up and down the 
beach, searching for boards to use in 
making the boat, while every stray nail 
and screw that he picked up was se- 
creted in a corner of a manger in the 
barn. 

At last on a rainy day, having ob- 
tained enough boards to build three 
rowboats, if the boards had been of the 
right sort, he took the old buck-saw, 
the axe, and his knife to the barn, and 
began work. 

The model chosen was that of a scow, 
but one considerably narrower at what 
he intended should be the bow than at 
the other end. He had two planks suita- 
ble for the side walls, and having cut 
the ends somewhat into the shape of a 
sled-runner, he put them on edge, and 
began to nail boards upon them to form 
the bottom and the ends. 


Some of the boards were thicker than 
others, and some were warped. In saw- 
ing them to the required length, he was 
unable to cut them either square across 
or at the angle to fit the sides of the 
boat. Some of the nails were so large 
as to split the ends of the boards. 

However, he did not see the defects, 
and as the form of the boat grew his 
interest in it increased, till his blood 
bounded through his veins. 


His awakening was rude, but unusuai 
in the respect that he did not feel the 
whip that his father had used to bring 
it about. As he was fitting the last 
board in its place, ne glanced up and 
saw both his father and mother stand- 
ing near by, and looking at him. The 
tears were in his mother’s eyes, while 


his father’s face was twitching as if 
he, too, were affected by some strong 
emotion. 

Bill simply put down the axe with 
which he was about to drive a nail, 
and turning his head in his dull, heavy 
way toward the lake, which could be 
seen through the open doors of the 
barn, gazed silently over the water. 


No wonder the mother cried, and the 
lines in the father’s face worked ner- 
vously. The father was now quite sure 
that his oldest boy was really a fool, 
and the mother, whose heart was tor- 
tured because of her boy’s trouble, could 
find no words or arguments to alter 
that conclusion. 


As the boy dropped the axe, the fath- 
er said, sternly, “Go into the house— 
no, stay where you are! Mother, go and 
tell Captain Lanphere to come here, 
where he can see that thing. Whatever 
made him think our Bill could be a 
sailor, or anything else, is more than I 
know.” 

The boy flushed violently, and began 
to stammer, “Don’t, father! Please let 
me go in—” 

Then he stopped. He had been proud 
of his boat, but now that Captain Jerry 
Lanphere, who lived up the road and 
commanded a schooner that sailed on 
the lakes—a real schooner, as the boy 
had said to himself,—now that Captain 
Lanphere was to see it, the ill-shapen 
model, the cracks between the bottom 
boards, the hacked ends of these boards, 
the utter absurdity of the craft by way 
of comparison was very apparent to 
the poor lad. 

But the father was inflexible, and the 
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boy, in hopeless misery, stopped talk. 
ing. 4 

After a brief time Captain Lanphere 
entered the barn. 

“Hello, Bill! How are you?” said the 
captain. 

Bill turned around with a shame- 
faced smile, and said: 

“Ye-es, Sir.” 

“Been building a boat, eh?’ 

The boy’s face flamed-up, but he turn- 
ed away his head without a word. 

“Why”, continued the captain, in a 
burly voice, “you needn’t act like a 
school-girl over the thing! ’Tisn’t much 
of a boat, but you tried to make one, 
didn’t you? Why, my wife was telling 
me this morning about your whittling 
at boats all the time. She said you were 
counted just as much of a fool as ever, 
too. 

“Somehow I’d never heard about the 
boats. When she said you were always 
making them, spite of the whippings 
your father gave you, I told her you 
weren’t so much of a fool as folks 
thought. I used to make boats myself, 
and got whipped for it, too. How’d you 
like to go sailing?” 

Go sailing! The boy could not for a 
time believe he heard aright. Ever since 
he could remember anything he had 
dreamed about going on the lakes as a 
sailor. Not that he had ever really 
thought he could go; it would have 
been the height of presumption in him, 
after what every one had said to him 
about being a fool, to think it possible 
that he could do the work of a sailor. 


But now here was Captain Jerry 
Lanphere, the real master of a real 
schooner, asking him how he would 
like to go sailing! 

Next morning Captain Jerry’s hired 


man drove the Captain and Bill to Dun- 


kirk, and by ten o’clock Bill was on the 
deck of the schooner Belle Queen, lying 
at the lumber docks in Buffalo Creek, 
with everything ready to pass a line to 
a tug that soon came along to tow her 
into the lake. Before twelve o’clock Bill 
was at last afloat on the great fresh- 
water sea. 

It was late in the month of May, and 
the Belle Queen had made one round 
trip to Saginaw and back for lumber, 
and was bound up again on the same 
charter. 

How the boy found himself in a new 
life; how he, as it seemed to him, work- 
ed his way through a mental fog that 
had shut him in; how he was at first 
ignorant, but not awkward, about the 
deck; how he was kicked and cuffed for 
his ignorance by the mate of the 
schooner; how he was never kicked or 
cuffed twice for the same mistake, be- 
cause he never needed to be told a thing 
more than once; and how he very soon 
won the approval of even the men in 
the forecastle by his eagerness to learn 
and to do everything that was to be 
learned and done about the little vessel, 
need not be told. 


By the time the Belle Queen had sail- 


ed through the rivers and was fairly 7 


afloat on Lake Huron, Bill Gates was 
able to do handy work on mainsail and 
topsail, and was even made to take his 
turn at the wheel in ordinary weather. 

For twelve months thereafter Bill 
never left the schooner. He was invited 
to go up to Sheridan once, when the 
Belle Queen was in Buffalo and Captain 
Lanphere was going; but something, he 
could not have told what, held the boy 
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New York State Grange 
Lecturers’ Schools in Progress 


RS. FLORENCE PICKETT, State 
Lecturer of the New York State 
Grange, is currently conducting four 
schools for Subordinate and Pomona 
Lecturers. Subjects covered at the two- 
day schools are Grange policies and 
principles, discussion methods and tech- 
niques, handling local publicity, build-, 
ing the Grange Youth program, Rural 
Life Sunday, music and recreation, and 
the lecturers’ opportunities and plans 
for handling the Grange’s 1950 farm 
practice, the project on birdsfoot trefoil. 
These subjects will be discussed un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Pickett, 
State Grange Master Sherwood, Pro- 
fessors R. C. Clark and William Reeder 
of the Extension Service, Harry L. Gra- 
ham and E. Payson Smith of the State 
Grange, Mrs. Gertrude Corfman of the 
Dairymen’s League, the Reverend Stan- 
ley Skinner of the Rural Church Insti- 
tute, and.a representative of the 
Agronomy Extension staff to handle 
the evening classes on developing the 
Grange birdsfoot trefoil program. 

Schools have already been held at 
Ithaca and Canisteo. The next will be 
at the Gouverneur Grange Hall May 
9-10, and the final school will be at the 
Newtonville Methodist Church, four 
miles north of Albany, May 12-13. 

In support of the Grange Birdsfoot 
Trefoil Project, a comprehensive “‘Note- 
book of Ideas’’ is being distributed to 
the Lecturers at these schools. In ad- 
dition to the program suggestions, the 
notebook contains an American Agri- 
culturist one-act Prize Play (comedy) 


on Birdsfoot Trefoil, several excellent | 


articles on Birdsfoot and a list of ref- 
erence material that is available 
through the cooperation of the Ameri- 
con Agriculturist, Rural Radio, the 
State Extension Service and the De- 
partment of Agronomy at Cornell. 
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BILL GATES AND 
THE SCHOONER 
“BELLE QUEEN” 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 

back. Yet during all these months there 
was not a day when he was not home- 
sick, and half ready to cry from a de- 
Sire to see his mother and the weather- 
beaten old farm-house, with its back 
yard running down to the pebbly beach 
of the Lake. 

Bill had gone away from home leav- 
ing behind neighbors, and his own fath- 
er, who believed that he was not bright 
mentally. Now he would not go back 
until he had in some way shown him- 
self a sailor, or had at least finished 
out the season ‘man fashion.’ 

3k ok * 

The opportunity to show his qualities 
aS a Seaman came unexpectedly. 

It was during the last week in Oc- 
tober. The Belle Queen had cleared the 
Detroit River, bound for Buffalo after 
& very successful trip to Saginaw for 
lumber, and was again in the familiar 
waters of Lake Erie. 

Here she hauled to the wind until 
well past Point Pelee, and then, as the 
wind canted to the east, stood off still 
further into the lake, intending to come 
about after a little, and go booming on 
her course to Buffalo. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock 
at night when Captain Lamphere put 
her about. The wind meantime had 
freshened, and the air was full of heavy 
mist which drove along in clouds, now 
thickening until nothing could be seena 
vessel’s length away, now thinning till 
the horizon seemed almost a mile from 
. the vessel, but never for a moment 
leaving the air clear. 

It was a “dirty night,” and the Cap- 
tain was somewhat nervous over it. 
Fr inding the rain increasing, he stepped 


into the cabin for his oilskins, leaving 
the second mate in the starboard waist, 
and Bill at the wheel. 


Hardly had he left the deck when the 
lookout on the forecastle shouted: 

“White light on the starboard bow.” 

“Hard — a-starboard,’’ shouted the 
second mate. 


“Red light on the starboard bow,” 
continued the lookout instantly. 
and green lights under white light.” 

“Port! Port!” yelled the mate. “Port 
your helm!”’ 

But it was too late. 

(To he continued) 
— AA. — 


FARM YOUTH 
EXCHANGE VISITS 


.Ranging in agesfrom 18 to 25 years, 
41 American farm boys and girls who 
are participants in the International 
Farm Youth Exchange Project will 
spend the summer on farms in 15 
European countries. A number of 
young people from other countries will 
also come to America. 

Six of the young people are from the 
Northeast and they are: Donald Cole 


REveCiis 


Andrews, Topsfield, Mass.; Barbara 
Annie Bean, Florence, Mass.; John 
Thomas Breakell, Goshen, Conn.; 
Elaine Catherine Serfass, Palmerton, 
Penna.; Burton Byington Strong, 
Craftsbury Common, Vt., and Pauline 
Joyce Wescott, East Poultney, Vt. 


This is the third year that these 
visits have been made. The purpose is 
to give young people first-hand knowl- 
édge of farm people in other countries. 
It has been frequently said with much 
truth that the difference between 
neighbors in the same community or in 
the same world disappear when they 
understand each other. 


perl (Po ered 

FELLOWSHIP AWARD 
WINNERS 

Richard Warner of Ithaca, 'N. Y., 
whose home state is Maryland, is one 
of the seven Ralston Purina Research 
Fellowship Award winners. Mr. Warn- 
er’s specialty is dairy husbandry. These 
fellowships are annual awards made 
on the basis of merit without regard 
to the fact that the applicant may 
have been a previous winner. 


The committee which picked the 
winners was made up of Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, Purdue University; Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dean C. A. Elvehjem, Wis- 
consin University; Dr. M..A. Emmer- 
son, Iowa State College, and Dr. K. L. 











A Low Cost Pond 





N THE Walter Brandes farm in 
Allegany County, N. Y., there is a 
multi-purpose spring-fed pond that cost 


slightly more than $450. It supplies 
water for spraying, livestock, fire pro- 
tection, wildlife protection and irriga- 
tion, and is a recreational area for the 
farm family. Built in the summer of 
1946, it had paid for itself in farm op- 
erations by the end of 1947. It is about 
seven-tenths acre in surface area, hasa 
depth of about 8 feet over:a third of 
the area, and was built with equipment 
owned and operated by the Allegany 
County Soil Conservation District as 
part of Mr. Brandes’ complete farm 
conservation plan. ; 

With a D-7 caterpillar tractor with 
hydraulically operated angle 
blades, a towing winch, sheeps-foot rol- 
lers and some wire netting for staking 
down emergency spillways, the pond 
was built-in approximately two weeks. 
About 2,500 cubic yards of earth were 
moved, and a drain and special pipes 
for filling spray equipment and carry- 
ing stock water were installed. The site 
was just below a pasture spring, and 
within a month the pond was full, hold- 
ing in excess of 800,000 gallons of 
water. 

Mr. Brandes does a thorough job in 
farm cost accounting. His 1946 records 
show a saving of 4 hours on each 
spraying of potatoes. When he needed 
water, he did not have to go three 
miles into the valley and then haul the 
water tack up a steep hill. There were 
nine sprayings that summer, making a 
tctal saving of 36 hours work. Figured 
conservatively, the time—involving Mr. 
Brandes, a hired man, and operator 
and a tractor—was valued at $4 per 
hour during July and August, a total 
saving of $144 in spraying potatoes 
that season. It freed men and machines 
to do other vital work when there was 


dozer . 


hay to be put up, grain to be harvest- 
ed and crops tc be cultivated. 

These savings on potato spraying in 
1946, ’47 and ’48, plus the $250 receiv- 
ed under the ACP program as a farm 
pond, construction payment, represent- 
ed $682 in cash money to offset the 
$450 cash expenditure for the pond. In 
addition, Mr. Brandes received other re- 
turns in stock water and recreation 
services and fish for the family table. 
The pond was fertilized and stocked 
with fingerling brook trout in May 
1947, and in midsummer, 1948, Mr. 
Brandes was catching 12 and 13-inch 
trout. 


The pond area has been fenced and 
planted to grass, shrubs and trees to 
produce a picnic area where, on a sum- 
mer Sunday afternoon, you can usual- 
ly find three or four neighboring fami- 
lies having a grand time- 


— A.A. — 


FARM PONDS REQUIRE 
MANAGEMENT 


In the USDA Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice Pamphlet P. A. 65, 1948, information 
is given on how to “Manage Farm 
Ponds for Bass and Bluegills.” A ferti- 
lized pond, the authorities point out, 
may produce five times as many pounds 
of fish as an unfertilized pond. Instruc- 
tions call for fertilization every two 
weeks during warm weather until the 
water becomes so clouded with micro- 
scopic plants that the bottom in 12 
inches of water cannot be seen. Fertili- 
zation, once started, must be done regu- 
larly. The recommendation is 100 lbs. of 
8-8-4 or 8-8-8 fertilizer per acre. 
Four other analyses carrying smaller 
amounts of nitrogen are recommended 
with. special applications of ammonium 
sulfate or ammonium nitrate to make 
up for the lack of nitrogen. 
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CHORE TIME 
By Inez George Gridley 


The milker’s steady hoosh-a-hoosh, 
The motor’s faithful purr, 

Flow on each morning and each night 
Around the calendar. 

Chewing her placid, rhythmic cud 

A cow is unaware 

Of any scampering chipmunk thought 
Or clinging burdock care. 

The white-washed stable walls are thick 
For each man’s breathing space, 

How good to start and end each day 
Here in this peaceful place! 


Turk, Cornell University. All the win- 
ners, according to the committee, are 
well qualified to continue in research 
projects. 
Richard Davis of Durham, New 
Hampshire, is an alternate for the 
Fellowship in Dairy Husbandry. 


| == AsAs —# 
FIRE PREVENTION 
CONTEST WINNERS 


For 13 years the New York State 
Central Organization of Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Companies at Albany 
has conducted a fire prevention con- 
test for young people. It starts with 
county contests in which each contest- 
ant must inspect from 10 to 50 build- 
ings, locate fire hazards and then re- 
turn to see if they have been corrected. 

This year’s winners: are: (1) Jane 
Jackson, McGraw, N. Y., and John Cas- 
well, Canton, N. Y.; (2) Jane Snow, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., and George Grace, 
Elmira, N. Y. A 

A year ago New York had 2 nation- 
al winners who went to Salt Lake City 
to receive their awards. 


—A.A.— 
DRINK MORE MILK 


Milk provides the body with miner- 
als and vitamins so important to prop- 
er health, growth and development. 
It’s hard to get enough calcium—so 
essential for good bones and teeth— 
without a regular supply of milk or 
milk products. Milk is by far the best 
source of calcium and riboflavin. In 
addition, milk contains mineral phos- 
phorus, vitamin A, some vitamin D, 
thiamine, fat and sugar. Milk products 
also provide first-rate protein for body 
tissues building and repair. 


Nutritionists recommend 2144 to 3 
glasses (8 oz). of milk per day per 
adult and 3 to 4 glasses per day for 
children, Manufactured dairy products 
are a Satisfactory source for a sub- 
stantial portion of these requirements. 

You can assure your own and your 
family’s requirements of milk: 

1. By using more for breakfast, as a 
beverage, by cooking cereal with milk 
instead of water, by serving milktoast, 
French toast. 

2. By serving milk and its products 
with between meal snacks. 

3. By using milk and dairy produets 
generously on lunch and dinner menus, 
in casseroles, meat and fish loaves, and 
in the many creamed dishes. Milk im- .- 
proves many soups and is basic, *of 
course, in numerous dessert dishes. *’ 

—-Hlizabeth H. Ellis 
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Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 


By H. E. BABCOCK 








HE LAST four or five years 
I have spent all of my spare 
time and some of my own 
funds trying to sell the lead- 
ership of this country on 

the importance of a broadly based and 

vigorously supported program to im- 

prove the nation’s meals. 

Refrigerator Meals 

Because I felt pretty sure that most 
people who take an active interest in 
better eating get themselves all bog- 
ged down in the details of a proper 
diet, I have tried to popularize the 
twin ideas that the foods we like best 


are best for us. 


We find these ‘‘best for us’’ foods in 
the ordinary home refrigerator. They 
are relatively fragile and spoil easily 
(which is what helps make them di- 
gestible) and therefore have to be 
stored at low temperatures. 


It is easy for us to eat the foods 
which come out of the refrigerator. 
They are the butter for our bread, our 
steaks and roasts—the source of the 
meat gravy for our potatoes, the cream 
for our coffee, and the eggs to make 
a really good cake or omelet. In short, 
they are the milk, meat, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables on which the normal 
American housewife likes to base her 
meals to be sure they are nutritious, 
digestible, and that the menfolks will 
like them. 


Production Handicap 


Milk, meat and eggs are converted 
foods. They are the products of feeding 
inedible grass and forage, waste fruits 
and vegetables, cereals not needed for 
human consumption and their by-pro- 
ducts to food-producing poultry and 
livestock. But for several years much 
of the feed for livestock and poultry 
has been arbitrarily priced rather high 
by the government, and as a result the 
number of these converters has not 
kept pace with the human population. 
Consequently, we have had a compara- 
tively low production per capita of 
milk, meat and eggs, and retail prices 
for these products which have tended 
to choke off consumption. 





Situation Changing 

Now this situation is changing and 
all of us have to pay the price of past 
mistakes. 

While there is no great increase in 
the production of milk, meat and eggs, 
the retail prices at which they are sold 
are definitely limiting the sale of these 


products and, just as important, these. 


wonderful foods are up against the 
most aggressive competition this coun- 
try has ever seen for the wage earner’s 
dollar. Surpluses of milk, some poultry 
products and some meats are begin- 
ning to pile up. Until the situation 
gets really desperate, the conditions 
governing the production of these 
foods are such that generally the retail 
prices for them will not reflect their 
Over-supply. As a result, consumers 
will not improve their diets by using 
more of these foods. 


At the same time, much of the feed 
from which milk, meat and eggs are 
made is in government hands and 
priced so high that producers are 
caught in a terrific squeeze. The worst 
example is the great stock of cotton- 
seed owned by the government which 
will be released presently to make oleo. 


FARM NOTES 


Last fall I reported on a test of the 
comparative grazing values of winter 
barley and rye here at Sunnygables. 
You may recall that we sowed these 
two crops in late August and watered 
and fertilized them with a sprinkler 
irrigation system. 

Our purpose was to extend last fall’s 
grazing, which we did quite success- 
fully, and to get early spring grazing. 
The latter idea is not working quite so 
well because of the very cold and un- 
seasonable. weather we have had this 
spring. Often we have been able to 
turn our cows out on either rye-or im- 
proved pastures by the first of April. 
From the way things look now (on 
April 20), we will be lucky if we have 
good grazing by May 1. 

But coming back to the compara- 
tive grazing qualities of winter barley 
and rye. Much to our surprise last fall, 
the cows frequently left the barley to 
*eraze rye. Also, as the fall. progressed, 
the rye put out more pasturage than 
did the barley. This spring there are 
spots where the winter barley has com- 
pletely killed out, and it looks yellow 
in comparison with the dark green and 
heavier growth of the rye. 

Based on one year’s rather sketchy 
experience, we can see no reasons for 
using winter barley over rye for late 
fall and early spring grazing. The 
winter barley we tried was the “Wong” 
variety. Nuff said. 


GRAZING ALFALFA 


If the weather ever warms up 
enough so that grass will begin to 
grow, we are going to throw an elec- 
tric fence around a few acres of an 
old established stand of alfalfa and 
brome grass and try grazing it. 


Mr. A. C. Muller of Pawling, N. Y., 
suggested the idea to us. For a number 
of seasons he has successfully fol- 
lowed the practice of grazing alfalfa 
in the spring. He says that the cows 
like the grass better than the alfalfa 
and eat it back first, thus giving the 
alfalfa a better chance. Checking on 
these observations I note that the 
brome grass in our stand is out ahead 
of the alfalfa today, and I think it 
will be very good if we can check its 
growth. We’ve had troubles with it in 
seasons past because it grew so high 
and rank that it was difficult to 
harvest. 


In this year’s seédings we have sub- 
stituted orchard grass for brome on a 
couple of fields, and I can see we may 
be headed for trouble which might be 
controlled partially by grazing back 
the orchard grass in the spring, if we 
find that our cows do the same sort 


of job Mr. Muller reports his do. 


SWEET CLOVER 


Several creeks and a couple of dry 
brooks converge at Sunnygables. One 
of the creeks and one dry brook now 
discharge their spring floods on our 
flats with terrific force, principally be- 
cause the State Park Commission 


keeps the channels of these streams. 


above us cleared out, thereby hasten- 
ing the flow of water through them. 
Under the circumstances, it has seemed 
wise not to spend any money trying 
to keep the creeks in channels on our 
land, but to let the water spread out 
and slow down. As a result, we have 
several acres of gravel on which 
nothing grows. 

This spring we have sown these 


HE ABOVE pictures show the condition 

of our experimental trench silo at 
Sunnygables on April 4 after a period of 
heavy spring rains. In the far end of the 
trench can be seen the grass silage which 
has not yet been fed out. It is of good 
quality. The amount of wastage is not 
too serious. a 

What is serious is the way loose dirt 
has broken off from the side walls and 
washed down to the bottom of the trench 
where it finally became so deep that it 
was impossible to drive a tractor through 
it to get at the silage. The drain we put 
in the floor of the silo did not carry off 
the moisture from this mud. Incidentally, 
one weakness of a long trench is the 
driving back and forth in it to get at the 
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—Photos: C. Hadley Smith 
silage. 

As | explained, our trench is really o 
road dug up through a bank. This road 
will be permanently useful for getting to 
the rear of our bank barn. Whether we 
will also use it permanently for silage 
storage depends on our further experi- 
ence with if. So far, we have kept from 
spending any money to improve the 
trench, and we won’t spend any until we 
are sure we know what we want to do 
and that we are willing to put up with 
the disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of a trench silo over a period of 
years. 

As I have already mentioned, we may 
fill the trench this spring with unchopped 
early-cut grass. 





gravel areas to sweet clover in the 
hope that it will germinate and make 
some late summer grazing. We took 
this step because for several years we 
have been watching some natural 
stands in the gravel and they really 
seem to put out quite a little feed, 
particularly in August when nothing 
else much is growing on natural 


pastures. 
* * * 


HORSE HANDLING 


Here in the Northeast the work 
horse is pretty much a thing of the 
past. This was a hard adjustment for 
me to make. For years when I was at 
home I never went to bed until I had 
been down to the barn and said good- 
night to the faithful horses and mules 
which furnished the farm power of 
those days. 

For this reason, I am delighted to 
have come to my desk a 24-page book- 
let entitled, “Horse Handling Science” 
by Monte Foreman, re-published by 


The Cattleman, Et. Worth, Texas. 
This booklet is full of drawings and 
instructions on the training of the one 
group of work horses which mechan- 
ization has found no way to_ replace 
—the roping and cutting horses of the 
open range. 


I know how authentic the booklet is 
because for some time now Monte 
Foreman has been associated with my 
son in New Mexico. In fact, I rather 
suspect that H. E. Babcock, Jr., mo- 
deled for some of the sketches. And I 
know that the champion cutting horse, 
Old Paint, whose work is so plentifully 
illustrated in the booklet, for several 
months has been at the South Springs 
Ranch which Howard formerly owned 


_and where he still lives. 


I’m giving Monte’s booklet this free 
boost because I am sure there are 
many horse lovers who réad this page 
who would find it thrilling. I believe 
that copies can be secured from the 
publisher for $1.00 each. 











lf you would like more definite 
information about what your soil 
needs, see your nearby AGRICO 
dealer. This man, representing the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, will be glad to tell 
you about AGRICO'S free soil test- 
ing service. 


Two of the newer treatments for 
Mastitis are Squibb’s penicillin and 
Lederle’s aureomycin ointment. 
While every scientist who has 
studied mastitis agrees that herd 
management is important, the two 
remedies mentioned are extremely 
important under certain conditions. 

If you can’t get Squibb’s peni- 
cillin at your druggist, write to 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Veterinary 
and Animal Feeding Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. AA-3, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
NEY: 

For information about aureomy- 
cin write -to the Animal Industry 
Section, LEDERLE LABORATOR- 
IES DIVISION, AMERICAN CY- 
ANAMID COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


While you remember the cold 
breezes of this winter, why not 
consider the installation of at least 
one Thermopane window in your 
house? You can get full details by 
writing fer the Thermopane book 
which is available without cost from 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COM- 
PANY, 2835 Nicholas Building, To- 
ledo 3, Ohio. 


The MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORPORATION, Marietta, Ohio, is 
offering several helpful booklets to 
our readers. One is a 20-page de- 
scriptive booklet on Marietta silos 
which also contains useful informa- 
tion on silage feeding programs, A 
postcard to the above address will 
bring you your copy. 


Teday’s poultryman has at his 
fingertips nutrition knowledge un- 
dreamed of by his grandfather. But 
new information is continually be- 
ing made available by our experi- 
ment stations. The booklet “Their 
Life is in Your Hands” is available 
without cost from PRATT FOOD 
COMPANY, Dept. BC-9, Philadelphia 
6, Pa. In it you will find some of the 
latest information about poultry 
nutrition. 


Barn framing as practiced by our 
pioneer ancestors is obsolete. In 
modern barns laminated rafters are 
most commonly used. If you have 
plans to build or re-model a farm 
building be sure to use the coupon 
on page 24 of the March 18 issue 
and send it to RILCO LAMINATED 
PRODUCTS, INC., 601-A Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for in- 
formation about various types of 
farm buildings. 

While you are in the writing 
mood, clip and send the page 19 
coupon to TIMBER STRUCTURES, 
INC., another concern handling 
“built-up” rafters. 





SERIO 


the new Oliver hay baler manufac- 
tured by the OLIVER CORPORATION, 
|400. W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
| lineis. Oliver’s eastern branch is 
located at Harrisburg, Po. 





Serviee Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 





A SHORT LIFE 


I recently received a card trom a firm 
in Chicago, advising me that they were 
holding a Christmas package for me and 
asking me to send $1.49 to cover cost of 
postage, mailing and handling charges. 
This sounds suspicious to me, and I am 
wondering if you know anything about 
this outfit. 

According to the information we 
have, this outfit came into existence 
about December 16, 1949, as a subsidi- 
ary of an automobile gadget business. 
For the purpose of adding to the mail- 
ing list of the latter, thousands of post 
cards were sent throughout the country. 
These announced that gifts were be- 
ing held for members of the public. 
The gift consisted of a three-piece pen 
and pencil set. 

U. S. Postal authorities regarded the 
post card as misleading and deceptive, 
and the Post Office has seen fit to have 
the proprietor arrested. His trial is to 
be held in the near future. 

— A.A. — 


WASTEBASKET FILLER 


I received some literature from a firm 
in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, urging me 
to invest in stocks in a gold mine, I do 
not intend to risk my money in/such a 
venture, but am wondering whether this 
outfit is on the level. 


You are wise to refuse to take a 


chance on such stocks. Right now 
these Canadian outfits seem to be con- 
centrating on G. I.’s to persuade them 
to invest their insurance refunds. We 
have no record of anyone who has ever 
realized any profit on such investments, 
and a lot of folks have lost their shirts. 
The best place for literature of this 
sort is in the wastebasket. 


— A.A. — 


MAKING A WILL 


A few months ago, there was an item 
on this page headed ‘‘Make a Will.’”’ In it 
readers were told that both husband and 
wife should make wills in spite of the fact 
that the reader who asked the questions 
said he and his wife had a joint deed and 
a joint bank account. I can’t see why it 
should be necessary to make wills under 
those conditions. 

Here is just one reason why such 
action is advisable. It is possible that 
both husband and wife might be in- 
stantly killed in an accident, in which 
case the property would go to heirs 
in accordance with the law, although 
either husband or wife might have pre- 
ferred it to go to some other persons. 
Also, in case both were fatally injured 
but one died before the other, it might 
make a definite difference as to where 
the money went, particularly if either 
or both had children by previous mar- 
riages. 

In the original item we mentioned 
the advisability of consulting a lawyer. 
The points we have brought up are just 
a few of the things a lawyer might 
call to your attention which you might 
not think of and which might save 
survivors a great deal of trouble. 


—- A.A. 


One of our subscribers is anxious to 
get in touch with Lawrence Dudley, 
a contractor who is believed at this 
time to be located somewhere in Steu- 
ben County, New York. We would 
appreciate hearing from Mr. Dudley if 
he should happen to read this item, or 
from anyone else who knows his pres- 
ent address. Write Service Bureau, 
Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y. 


— AA. — 

Do you have a problem? Write the 
Service Bureau, Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and we will do our best to help you if 
it comes within the range of things we 
are allowed to handle. 
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Railroads make 
Good Neighbors 


It’s true, of course, that America’s railroads literally border hun- 


dreds of thousands of American farms, but what really makes 
farmers and railroads neighbors is their dependence on each 
other. Farmers supply railroads with a large part of their freight 
business—and railroads, in turn, serve the farmers—assembling in 
major crop areas the great fleets of cars required for the depend- 
able movement of the huge production of today’s progressive 
agriculture. 


To speed and improve the handling of freight of all kinds, the 
railroads in the last five years alone have spent more than four 
billion dollars for modern locomotives, new freight cars, heavier 
rail and new signal and yard facilities. All these mean better 
service to all railroad customers, and especially to farmers. 


In providing the vital transportation the nation needs, the 
railroads build and maintain their all-steel highways entirely at 
their own expense. What’s more, on all their property they pay 
taxes which benefit every community they serve. In thus sharing 
materially in the cost of schools, courts and other local govern- 
ment services in rural areas, as well as in towns and cities, the 
railroads are indeed good citizens and good neighbors. 
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does a bigger job in your tractor 





... THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE aS ae ae 7 : ) a aes 
YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS ... THATS WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


..-DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT’S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH 





HELPS CUT PLANTING COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 





— gives longer service between changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
— reduces power blow-by s 
— avoids breakdown delays 
—resists heat and wear 
— protects engine parts TRACTOR OIL 





WVeedo! is available in 5-gallon paifs, 15-, 30-, and 
§5-gallon drums. 


Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE CLOCK 
fer Passenger Cars... Trucks ,.. Tractors. ! Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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They Got — 
WATER! 


By HARRY A. PACKARD 














ITY FOLKS with convenient water taps about the house 
seldom give a second thought to what farmers frequently 
go through to obtain water for domestic purposes. 

In Norway, Maine, Mr. and Mrs. William Young live 
on the ancestral acres of Mr. Young’s great-grandfather, the old 
“Bill” Crocket place five or six miles from the village. Pioneer 
Crocket had a land grant and thereon more than a century ago 
built one of the first frame houses in the town, using birch bark 
for insulation between the outside boarding and the shingled sides 
of his home. A water vein which came.close to the surface supplied 
their small needs for water. 

In the hundred year old brick house which now marks the site, 
a surface well (so-called because it was only 11 feet deep) supplied 
a moderate amount of water. However, farmer Young felt the 
pinch a few years ago when fire broke out in his barn and he lost 
the entire structure with a number of valuable Jersey cattle be- 


cause of the lack of water. 


From dairying the couple went into turkey-raising in a small 
way. In this venture they felt the increasing lack of water. 


While the flock was small, the pinch was 
not too great, but when the flock increased 
from 500 turkeys a year to their present en- 
deavor of 3,000 strutting gobblers, the water 
situation became acute. 


The famous dry seasons in the past four 
years climaxed the woes of the Youngs. They 
even hauled water two years prior to that. 
Imagine two ten-mile trips a day with the 
truck to haul 22 barrels of water for the needs 
of the turkeys and for domestic purposes. 


Bill says that camels and elephants may be 
heavy drinkers but these animals cannot hold 
a candle to 3,000 turkeys! “Water, water 
everywhere” didn’t apply to the Young farm. 
The only water on the place was what they 
hauled in, for the well had become as dry 
as a bone. Bill says the hotter the summer 
days and the drier the weather, “the more 
those blamed gobblers panted for water.” 


Bill Young is 66 and Mrs. Young about the 
Same age. The doctor says she will not raise 
turkeys many years more, but Mrs. Young 
Says she will raise them as long as she lives! 
Bill says, or rather did say, ““Mother’ll raise 
turkeys only as long as I can haul water.” 

At Christmas time the pair salted 
away a few dollars from their 1949 
turkey raising. Bill said, “We'll 
need this for old age since we 
haven’t any social security.” But 


Mrs. Young said, “‘Let’s drill an artesian well!” 

Neighbors were astounded. A couple travel- 
ing fast along towards three score and ten, 
and an artesian well could cost as much as 
$2,000! 

Theirs did! 

The drillers began at the Young farm as 
soon as spring conditions made it possible. 
They drilled three weeks! Drillers get $6 per 
foot for drilling, and there is no assurance 
they will be able to get water: They started 
the drilling at the ledge bottom of the old 
11 foot well. 

The first day they went down ten feet— 
ten feet through solid ledge rock. Nate Noble 
said that it was the bed rock over which the 
glacier passed, but that was too long ago for 
anyone to give it even a second thought. 

In due course of time the drill worked 
down 100 feet. The Youngs had sunk $600 
in the hole in the ground. 

The drill went 150 teet—always through 
solid rock.’ Plunk, plunk, plunk! Not a drop 
of water. Not even a promise of water, but a 
drilling biil of $900! If you had hauled water 

to turkeys six years, 22 barrels a 
day; if you needed a new truck to 
haul new water to the new turkeys 
hatching out for the 1950 Pilgrims’ 
feast, otherwise known as Thanks- 





Mr. and Mrs. William Young and their son George (in 
the water hole) are glad they “stuck to their guns.” 


giving, the situation could be something to 
cause one to ponder seriously. “Money does 
not grow on trees up here,” Bill declares. 


Did someone say 150 feet down through 
the ledge rock? Well it was 170 feet through 
the ledge rock when the drillers went home 
one Friday night. Multiply that by $6 per 
foot and you will see where the Youngs stood. 


Mrs. Young was more discouraged than 
was her husband. When the drillers left for 
the weekend, Mrs. Young took stock of the 
situation. 


“We will go 30 feet more and that’s the 
end. If 170 feet has not produced water, then 
200 feet doubtless will not. Bill and I have 
$1,200 in the bank, which will pay for 30 
feet more drilling. Then we quit?’ 


“That was the worst weekend I ever spent,”’ 
Mr. Young says. “Mother couldn’t eat the 
Sunday dinner she had prepared. I couldn’t 
go fox hunting, being Sunday, and at dusk 
that day it began to spit snow, even though 
it was early spring. I would almost have sold 
the farm, turkeys and all, for the amount of 
the well bill!” 


Monday the drillers showed up at noon in 
a blinding snow squall. “Sap snow,” the farm- 
ers called it. Farmer Young wondered if he 


wasn’t a sap, too!” (Continued en Page 23). 













AY is put up today by a dozen different methods, 
compared with only one or two a few years ago. 
Some of the new methods make a better quality 
product. Some save time. Others reduce the impor- 


tance of drying weather. 


Whether the hay is cured in the field, the mow or the 
silo. it’s still a job that takes time, work and good 
equipment. Most “of the things you need for the job 
are available at your. G.L.F. Service Agency. A few 


are shown on this page. 


Chopped Hay Fork 


Designed for handling chopped 
hay and other loose materials. 
Five oval tines that are 19 inches 
long.. Convenient four foot 





handle with steel Dee grip and 
balanced for good leverage. 
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Baler Twine 


Uniform, smooth twine for even 
running in the baler. Pliable and 
strong enough for firm baling. 
Insect and rodent repellent. One 
ball of 20 pounds bales approxi- 
mately six tons of hay. 
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Manila Rope 
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G.L.F. rope with the green stripe 
of quality woven the full length. 
Strong, pliable, non-kinking. Lu- 
bricated to reduce internal fric- 
tion for longer life. 


ae 


Pulleys 


All steel and good hard maple. 
Free rolling, non-chafing design 
and ruggedly built for long 
trouble-free use. Smooth finish to 
reduce wear. Selection of sizes to 
best meet your needs. 










Loose Tine Hay Fork 
. Bigger capacity, precision built 
fork for loose or baled hay. All 
steel with forged tines. Each tine 
set independently. Cleans most 
racks in three forkfuls, or takes 
nine bales. ~ 








Farm Hoist 


Molasses 


| Some farmers can make good grass silage with- 
out any supplement, but most find that the safest 
way is to use molasses. Molasses is not only a 
cheap and reliable preservative for grass. silage, 
but at the same time increases the feeding value 
of the ensilage. Sixty to eighty pounds of molasses 
added to each ton of grass as it goes into the silo 
assures you of good grass ensilage next winter, 


‘The sweetness of the ensilage made with molasses 
is very palatable to cows, and this method of pre- 
serving grass considerably reduces the odor. 
G.L.F. Service Agencies are prepared to supply 
your needs of molasses in drums or in bulk lots in 
your own containers. 


Save the use of a tractor and an 
operator. One man can set fork 
and operate hoist from the load 
easier and faster. Two rugged 
models to choose from—one with 
return drum. Available at new 


low prices. 





@ 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, Inc. 


G.L.F. Supplies and Services for Haying 
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a Reversible Fork Carrier 


Smooth running, dependable car- 
rier. Wide throat allows fork pul- 
ley to enter carrier from any 
angle. No springs to rust or 
break. Lock grips frame so load 
swings freely. 





Laminated Rafters 


For maximum hay storage use 
G.L.F. clear-span laminated raft- 
ers. No posts in the mow. Ideal 
for maximum storage space at 
lowest cost. 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
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An Outdoor Fireplace 


Fanly Fud 


By EDMUND NORTHRUP MOOT 


N OUTDOOR fireplace can be- 
ny come the center of social life 

in plans for your ever expand- 

ing outdoor living room. A 
stone or brick fresh air cooking unit 
may have limitless originality in de- 
sign, but certain definite structural 
features are important if it is to be 
successful. 

Location is most important. The pre- 
vailing summer wind, in weather suit- 
able for outdoor activity, comes gen- 
erally from the Northwest. The fire- 
place chimney must carry smoke away 


FIREPLACE “A”, 


Features flue-lined chim- 
ney, standing space at sides and front, 
top griddle and varying level roasting 
grills, 


from the cooking surface, not cause it 
to be blown in the face of cooks or 
those enjoying the fun of preparing 
their own roasted delicacies.’ Discover 
the northwest corner of your lawn area 
and construct the open face end of the 
hearth toward that direction. E 


The base, made of concrete carried 
below frost level, may be made similar 
in form to a gold cap over a decaying 
tooth. It need not be of solid concrete 
aggregate. A six-inch trench, dug 
around the border of the area which 
you plan to use as a base, will hold a 
firm foundation for the fireplace of 
your dreams. Those who have built 
Prefer a base at least two feet longer 
in the front than is necessary for the~ 
fireplace itself. Some may prefer cook- 
Ing at the side instead of directly in 
front of the flames, Bear in mind there 
are left-handed and right-handed cooks, 
if you plan standing area on one side 
or the other, Fireplace “A” illustrated 
here has Standing space on both sides 
aS well as front. This fireplace has a 








FIREPLACE "pe ghee. vce 
$ CE “B’. This solid-looking number 
metal plate draft contrel and an epen 


ae . 
a even. Material was from old stone 


well-masoned cap for the tile lined 
brick chimney ‘along with a homemade 
metal shell for the fire area to hold a 
top griddle and varying level roasting 
grills. 


Built-In Oven 


Some outdoor cooking fans like to 
dabble in baking their favorite rolls 
and muffins. Intense heat will develop 
in a stove oven with a steel sheet base. 
Fireplace “B” has a metal plate draft 
control and open face oven along with 
rigid solidarity. An old stone wall 
fence provided all materials except 
draft door and oven base. This particu- 
lar fireplace literally roars when going 
full blast. It has been used in boiling 
down sap at sugaring time, too. Its 
location has proven it to be valuable 
as an incinerator, even for diseased 
birds from the poultry flock. 

There are those who line the’ fire pit 
with brick as in fireplace ‘‘C’’. The re- 
movable grates make it easy to keep 
this fireplace_clean. There is less 
chance of field stones bursting from 
fire heat. 

All three of these fireplaces have a 
common desirable feature, the height 
of the cooking area. Height is de- 
termined by the average distance from 
the ground to the hands of members 
of the family who do the cooking. More 
and more folks are using the griddle 
idea of roasting marshmallows or hot 





Removable grates make 
this fireplace easy to clean. It is brick 
lined to protect field stone from heat of 
fire. 


dogs, instead of the possibility of hav- 
ing them fall off into a hot fire or 
glowing coals. 


Eleetricity Helps 

A. suspended electric light over, the 
fire area can add much to an evening 
of fun around the outdoor fire. 

More and more it is becoming pos- 
sible to provide family-centered fun 
with a modern touch. The entire pro- 
ject will tax the mechanical ability of 
the lads in your family who just want 
to do something. Experience in mason- 
ry may be valuable in some future 
farm building venture. Welding prac- 
tice may result from making a home- 
made spit for barbecue efforts or cre- 
ation of a metal core for the grills as 
well as draft regulators and ovens. 

Some of our farm friends are nur- 
turing the abilities of growing carpen- 
ters with plans for chairs and benches 
around the fun center. Complete sets 
of aprons, gloves, holders, and covers 
have been devised by young home- 
makers. The artists of the forge are 
shaping grills, griddles, forks, and 
toasters for open-air meals, Lack of 
imagination is the only hindrance to 


full utilization of a fresh air kitchen. | 
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FOR BETTER VISION, 
SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED 
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Frost hasn’t blocked the view through this Thermopane window even 
in coldest winter, and the family can sit comfortably right next to it 
while eating. Installed in 1946 in a northern Illinois farm home. 


Bring Views IN...Shut Cold OUT 


Those big, view-framing windows you want call for 
Thermopane* insulating glass .. . for clear vision, heating 
economy and greater year-round comfort. 

In winter especially, you’ll notice the difference this 
double-glass window makes. It cuts heat loss, saves fuel. 
Helps keep windows clear of frost, helps protect sills and 
walls from dripping moisture. 

And—there’s no “‘low-comfort zone”’ next to windows 
of Thermopane. Its sealed-in blanket of dry air keeps the 
inner pane near room temperature ...eliminates the 
chilly drafts you feel near single-glass windows. With 
Thermopane, your entire room stays warmer in winter. 
Cooler in summer, too. For Thermopane stays in the year 
round ... saves you all the work and bother of storm sash. 

In new or remodeled homes, Thermopane provides the 
built-in insulation large glass areas should have in cold 
climates. It’s the best way to insulate double-hung and 
casement as well as picture windows. For building econ- 
omy, it is made in over 80 standard sizes, available 
through glass and building supply distributors and 
dealers. For details, write for our Thermopane book. *® 






Two Panes of Glass 


PLATE GLASS 


Bondermetic Seal ° 


\\) / (Metal-to-Glass) 





LZ 
BINDER 





For Full Infor- 
mation ora 


CARLSON Power Drives convert ground- 
driven binders inte a power-driven binder 
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Blanket of Dry Air 3 | j fy f . 


Pe ee MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY’OWENS-°FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2855 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











Demonstration, 


a Write or Call: 


or windrower. Cuts a full swath in any grain... . culs up 
to 40 acres a day at half fuel cost... . protects binder 
mechanism with the sensitive clutch .. . . eliminates costly 
parts replacement. 


MOWER 
AND 
CORN 
BINDER 
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PLSON &SONS 










CARLSOM Power Drives rive thal added 
measure af rately. seanemy ond eniting 
pawer an even the touchest satling jobs 
CARISOM POWER PRIVES five yor the 
shertes!’ raute Ip enttiog SATISFACTION! 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


YOU CAN BEAT THE LOW 
MILK PRICES 


HEN a group of our Hastern farmers com- 

plained to some grain growers in the Midwest 
about the high prices of grain, the Midwest farmers 
retorted by saying we ought to leave the grain prices 
alone. “For if grain prices go down,” said the Mid- 
west growers, “we'll put on cows, feed out the grain 
at home, and compete with Hastern dairymen for 
the milk markets.” . 


We of American Agriculturist think that Hastern 
dairymen could have the last word in this argument 
by growing more of their own grain at home, and 
we are finding more and more Eastern farmers 
who are doing just that. 


Both ideas and conditions have changed today, 
making it more practical to grow corn here. It is 
now known that it is no longer necessary or even 
profitable to feed a 20% ration. The new hybrid 
corns now make it possible to mature corn for 
grain on most northeastern farms. With a program 
of improved pastures, better meadow grasses and 
more legumes, possibly grass silage, and with half 
or nearly haif of the grain grown at home, plus 
good cows, a good dairyman can make at least some 
money even in bad times. 


How much of this program can you still start 
this spring? 


A GUIDE FOR GOOD LIVING 


HERE is a story about the porters that a white 

man hired for an expedition into the interior of 
Africa. The white man was always in a hurry and 
kept shoving the porters harder and harder until 
one day they sat down and refused to move. When 
questioned, the leader said they were waiting for 
their spirits to catch up with their bodies. 

Most of us today could well apply that same phil- 
osophy. We have made all kinds of material prog- 
ress, we are living in an age of gadgets, but with all 
of our getting we have failed to get understanding. 
We need to sit down and let our spirits catch up! 

Professor R. C. Braithwaite of the State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University said re- 
cently: “The crisis of our age is a crisis in spiritual 
values.” . 

Two old friends came over to our farm the other 
day to render me a service. When I tried to thank 
them, both pointed out that the older they got the 
more they realized that the greatest joy in life and 
the only real religion is in doing something for 


somebody else—the practical application of the © 


Golden Rule. Professor Braithwaite said the same 
thing in another way when he stated that parents 
can best help their children towards spiritual growth 
by teaching them, mainly through example, the 
Golden Rule, a reverence for life, an awareness of 
beauty, and a belief in the Deity. 


SELL BEEF STUFF NOW 


OW’s the market for beef cattle?” I asked my 

friend Ray Hemming of the Empire Livestock 
Cooperative Association about the middle of May. 
“It’s crazy,’ he answered. “Stock in even fair con- 
dition is bringing wonderful prices.” 


' “But,” he warned, ‘‘these may not hold up after — 


everything is out on pasture.” 

I mention the subject now because it is probable 
that you never will have a better opportunity than 
you have right now to dispose of your boarders and 
other surplus stock, or even some of your young 
cattle which do not promise too well for milkers. 
You can help reduce surplus milk this way also. 


DON’T OVERLOAD THE HAY MOW 


EVERAL years ago a friend of mine baled his 
hay for the first time and then made the mistake 
of stacking the bales all in one mow, the same quan- 
tity that as loose hay would have been distributed 
among two or three mows. The overloaded beams 
gave way and down came the whole mess into the 
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By E.R. Eastman 


cow stable. Fortunately, the cows were out of the 
barn at the time. But think what a job it was to 
move all of that hay and repair the barn. 

The Barn Equipment Association states that the 
same mistake is often made, and that most barns 
are built with mow capacity for loose long hay, 
which weighs. approximately 4 lbs. per cubic foot. 
Baled hay weighs approximately 14 lbs. per cubic 
foot, so it is possible to store three times the weight 
of baled hay that the mow was built to carry. 

A good way to avoid overloading is to drop the 
bales in the mow and leave them piled loosely the 
way they fall. In that’ way they bulk up larger, 
use more space, and, because there is more air 
spaces between the bales, the hay cures better. 


FOR BETTER PAID MINISTERS 


FRIEND of mine is the pastor of a Protestant 

church in a village. Both he and his wife are 
highly educated, each with a Master’s degree. He 
works hard all of the time, and his wife also spends 
most of her time on church work. This pastor re- 
ceives $2,500 a year, out of which he feels it neces- 
sary to make contributions of $1,000 to various re- 
ligious and charitable causes, reducing the income 
on which to support himself and family and edu- 
cate his children to $1,500. 

Ministers have always been grossly underpaid. No 
man who enters the profession does so for monetary 
reasons, of course, but the church will never rise 
to its full possibilities of service to its people and 
the community until ministers are paid enough so 
that they do not have to worry over finances. Also, 
salaries should be large enough to attract men of 
the highest possible calibre. 

Three or four or more small churches limping 


along in a small community can never hope to do- 


what one union or consolidated church can do, well 
financed and attended. 


RESULTS FROM TEAMWORK 


“A short time ago it was my pleasure to attend a 
dinner meeting where some 50 men, every one a top 
leader in agriculture in New York, met together and 
discussed the problems that agriculture faces today. 
This group included at least one person from each of 
the many organizations which make up what I call 
the sound farm groups of our state. Not a single per- 
son there was at odds with any other individual. It 
was an example of perfect harmony. It shows what 
can be done to bring groups together and benefit by 
their thinking. I am sure that everyone in attend- 
ance had the same idea as I did when the evening 
was over—all felt that each had gained something 
by being there. 


“Some thirty years have passed since this idea 
(the Conference Board of Farm Organizations) had 
its beginning in New York. It is being carried on in 
the same spirit in which the idea was created—in 
unity there is strength.” — Henry D. Sherwood, 
Master of the New York State Grange, writing in 
the National Grange Monthly. 

O other one thing that New York State farmers 

have ever done has brought them more results 
than the organization of the Conference Board of 
Farm Organizations. It’s a prime example of team- 
work, with all the statewide farm organizations 
pulling together. 


A LONG-LIVED PRODUCER 


HE American Jersey Cattle Club reports the 
_ record of “Old Ruby,” a Jersey cow who pro- 
duced 14,988 pounds of milk with 824 pounds of fat 
in 1948. Yet she was 20 years old last May and 


made more milk and fat in her last herd test year 
than ever before. 

As of December 1, 1949, “Old Ruby” had produced 
184,883 pounds of milk (over 92 tons) with 10,226 
pounds of butterfat (over 5 tons) and she is still 
going strong. Ruby has been on test 18 consecutive 
years and has averaged 10,271 pounds of milk and 
568 pounds fat each year. 

For years, we of American Agriculturist have 
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been interested in these long-time producers. Whey 
you realize that the average cow is at the height of 
her production for only about 3 years, and then 
begins to taper off, you get some idea of the huge 
cost of replacements. 


Why is the productive life of the average cow 80 
low, and what can be done about it? Well, taking 
“Old Ruby” as an example, in the first place ghe 
had long lines of good breeding back of her. In the 
second place, she was well raised, and in the third 
place, she was lucky—or her owners were extremely 
careful—in escaping disease, for disease more than 
any other factor is the chief reason for high re- 
placements in most herds. 


SKIM MILK IS GOOD FOOD 


Ce of my older brothers used to tell a story 
with great glee about finding me in the hoghouse 
when I was about three years old, up on top of a 
potato crate eating the rich white curds from the 
top of the swill barrel! 


Maybe those white curds could have been served © 
under slightly more sanitary conditions, but I still 
hold that my three-year-old judgment of the curds 
as food was good, for they represented part of 
the solids-not-fat in milk, and personally I have al- 
ways thought there has been too much emphasis put 
on butterfat, or rather not enough on the food value 
of the solids in milk other than fat. 


You old-timers will remember, as I do, when we 
brought home the skim milk from the butter factory 
and fed it to the hogs and the calves. You'll re- 
member, also, how that young’ stock thrived on 
skim milk! Yet even then skim milk could be bought 
for 10 or 15 cents a can, and to this day the sur- 
plus price for milk solids-not-fat is hardly enough 
to pay transportation charges. 


I submit that there would be a different and better 
day in the milk business if there was better recog: 
nition of the food value of milk in addition to the 
butterfat. 


PLIES ARE DANGEROUS 


OCTORS and representatives of health depart- 

ments are putting more emphasis than ever on 
the dangers from flies. A recent examination of flies 
showed that there is an average of one and a 
quarter million bacteria on a fly’s body and sixteen 
to eighteen million in the intestimes. The fly is one 
of the worst disease carriers. It spreads bacteria 


that causes dysentery, typhoid and food poisoning. 
They wade in filth and then walk over the food, the 


dishes, and the baby’s face. Of course they cut down 
milk production, too. 


Methods of control include good screens, keeping 


food covered, cleaning up all the trash around the 
house and barns, removing garbage far from the 


house and covering it, and, finally, the use of a good 
spray in both the house and barns. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 
O one knows the rural districts and rural folks 
better than my friend Carl Carmer, and if you 
live in the country—or in fact anywhere else—and 
haven’t read his stories of country life in the Em- 
pire State—dramatic, pathetic and funny—you have 
really missed something. 


A storekeeper over at Raquette, says Cari in 
“Dark Trees to the Wind,” had a hammer stolen 
from his store. Come the last of the month, he sent 
every one of his customers a bill for it. He got 4 
lot of complaints, but he got his hammer paid for. 


Here’s another one of Carl’s I have laughed about 
many times! 

“Other side of the mountains by the St. Lawrence 
River there was a fella got mad at his neighbor and 
give out he’d pay five dollars to the man who shot 
him. The neighbor heard about it and accused him 
of it. 

“ts a lie,” said the man. ‘I might-a said tw? 
dollars. but I never went over that.’ ”’ 


———— 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


MILK NEWS: Dr. Harry Young, economist of the Metropolitan Coopera- 
ons §86tive Milk Producers Bargaining Agency, estimates that 
the uniform price of June milk will be above $3.00. If 40% of all milk is sold as 
Class I milk the blend should be around $3.21. 

Incidentally, an increase of 2% in the amount of milk going into fluid in June 
would raise the price to dairymen about 10 cents. It looks like good business to 
support “Milk for Health” which will cost only one cent per cwt. It takes 
time to call on all dairymen who do not belong to cooperatives and get their 
authorizations to deduct one cent a cwt. You could help by writing to “Milk 
for Health’, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., for a blank authorization form. 

Milk price cutting continues in New ‘York. No one knows what the end will 
be, but those who understand the New York situation agree that distributors 
are losing money and that eventually dairymen may be asked to stand those 
losses. Some feeling is developing that State and Federal Departments of Agri- 
culture have power to correct this price cutting if they would use it. 

Latest development is a_ civil anti-trust suit filed by 16 independent New 
York City milk dealers against Sheffield Farms, Inc. and its affiliates. Claiming 
that the milk price war was started by Sheffield last fall and alleging that losses 
therefrom total over one million dollars, these 16 firms are asking triple dam- 
ages. These 16 dealers, who are among 30 handlers who own milk plants in New 
York City, charge Sheffield and its affiliates with an attempt to drive them out 
of business and monopolize the Metropolitan New York fluid milk market. 


PRICES: ‘Some economists now feel that this year’s price decline in farm 
woes =§8=products will be less than the 10% predicted earlier. The index 
of prices for farm products has moved up 4% from the low point last fall and 
some farm supplies are down slightly. Fear by farmers that prices of farm pro- 
ducts will continue downward seems unjustified for the immediate future. 


BRANNAN PLAN: Good arguments from many points are hammering 
away at the Brannan Plan. Allan Kline tells in 
COLLIER’S why plan is bad for consumers and farmers. Harold Cooley, Demo- 
cratic Representative from North Carolina and chairman of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, denounced the Brannan Plan recently. Representative 
Clifford Hope of Kansas says, ‘Interest in the Brannan Plan is due in part to 
two things, the Plan’s unquestionable political appeal and its questionable 
economic soundness.” Representative Hope points out that 15 pages of the bill 
which put the plan into legislative form relates to penalties on farmers, and 
he predicts that if this bill ever becomes a law the country will have to have 
more farm bookkeepers or bigger jails. Meanwhile USDA spokesmen, including 
Secretary Brannan, on salaries paid by taxpayers, continue efforts to sell plan 
to farmers and consumers. 


CROP PROSPECTS: Hay is getting off to late start in the Northeast; 
TTT § also pastures. Many dairymen have had to buy 
hay thus adding greatly to cash costs of milk production. There will be little or 
no hay held over and prospect for this year’s crop is distinctly discouraging 
due to unfavorable weather. : 

Truck crop acreage will be higher than last year, up about 8%. Early summer 
onion acreage, down slightly; late summer crop up 7%. Cabbage, early sum- 
mer crop about same as last year; late summer crop up 6%. It is reported that 
canners are slow to contract for snap beans. Canners are offering prices 10 to 
20% below last year for sweet corn. Canned corn stocks are high. 


FRUIT: It is too early at this writing to estimate the Northeast fruit crop. 
“ee 86There has been considerable damage to fruits (and vegetables) 
in several southern states. 


REMINDERS: @ Start fly control early while flies are scarce. The 
Mes § an who waits until July when there are millions of 
them is licked before he starts. 

@ Investigate possibilities of chemical weed control to cut production costs. 

@ Keep the pullets growing. Early eggs will bring best prices. 

@ Use more home-grown food on the family table and eat better at less cost. 


Vr es Ym 3 7 In sn~ 
{she Song of the Lazy Farmer 

spares eo ee 
es Bebe M IRANDY’S all upset today be- 

WY NX \ cause the rain won’t stay away; 
she’s washed the clothes and piled 
’?em high but can not hang them out 
to dry. My neighbor, too, is in a 
sweat, he’s sure that he will never 
\ i: get his work caught up unless the 
sun comes out and stays until he’s 
done, The youngsters in the neigh- 
borhood are feelin’ anything but 
good; they say they can’t be happy 
when their ball game’s been rained 
out again. The birds are sad, so is 
the cat, our pooch looks like a half- 
drowned rat, and all because they 
can not play out in the warm sun- 
shine today. 

Now, all this goes to indicate how 
folks can be upset by fate; there’s 
no excuse to be annoyed by some- 
thing that you can’t avoid ’cause ob- 
viously there ain’t a thing that you 
can do to ease the sting. And so you 
might as well relax and let it rain 
or pay your tax; those things will 
: : never change a bit just ’cause you up 
and throw a. fit, Today, for instance, I agree, it would be nice if we could 
Seé sun beating down on neighbor’s land and dryin’ clothes to beat the band: 
but fate decreed it otherwise, so I’ll just sit and close my eyes; I know the 
fain is bound to quit, so why should I be mad at it? 
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SAFE NEW MARLATE—Du Pont Insect Killer 
Has Many Advantages on Crops and Livestock 


For a fly spray that’s effective, long-lasting and the 
last word in safety, the name to remember is ‘““Marlate” 
—Du Pont “Marlate” methoxychlor insecticide. It comes 
as a 50% wettable powder ready to mix with water. 


“Marlate” is the only fly spray with residual efficiency 


being recommended for use on dairy cows and on ani- 
mals being finished for slaughter. It can also be sprayed on walls of dairy 
barns and milk houses to give control of flies over a period of several weeks. 


Stable flies, hornflies, houseflies, lice and mosquitoes are common live- 
stock pests that “Marlate” controls. It kills them without danger to the 
people who apply it, to the animals it’s used on, or to people who consume 


meat or milk from treated animals. 


ON VEGETABLES, FRUIT and forage 
crops, “Marlate” is also toxic to a 
Wide variety of insects. In addition, 
it doesn’t burn or stunt sensitive 

i plants such as 
cucumbers, mel- 
ons, squash and 
tomatoes. Since 
the normal resi- 
due it leaves on crops is not dan- 
gerous to humans or animals, it 
can be safely used for control of 
crop insects close to harvest. 


CUCUMBER BEETLES are one of the 
crop pests that ‘““Marlate” controls 
plus Mexican bean beetle, pepper 
weevil, cabbage worm and looper, 
melon and pickle worms, tomato 
pinworm, flea beetles; leafhoppers 
and many others that attack vege- 
tables. “Marlate” is also excellent 
for control of cherry fruit flies, 
Oriental fruit moth, codling moth, 
grape leaf skeletonizer and other 
insect pests of early apples, peaches, 
prunes, cherries, apricots and 
grapes. Likewise, it is outstanding 
on alfalfa for safe and effective 
control of lygus bug nymphs and 
alfalfa caterpillar. 





“Marlate” is a product of 8 years 
of Du Pont research aimed to pro- 
vide farmers with better chemicals 
that combine high effectiveness 
with great safety. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE* {Liquid and Dry), FERMATE*, 
ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and 
SULFORON?-X Wettable Sulfurs . . . Insecticides: 
DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychlor, LEXONE* 
Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 
300 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate... 
Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA and 
2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader 
Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibiter, and many 
others. *pre. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


On oll chemicals always follow directions for applica- 
tion. Where warning or caution statements on use of the 
product ore given, read them carefully. 





MILD NEW FUNGICIDES 
IMPROVE YIELDS OF 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Many growers of fruits and vege- 
tables report greater vigor of 
growth when they control disease 
with Du Pont organic fungicides 
witatie, - CLINAGC/ Ra: Sse PAT ZAGER Ze 
and “Zerlate.’” These Du Pont 
fungicides have such mild reac- 
tion on foliage and fruit that the 
plants grow and produce to their 
fullest extent. 


IN A SIX-YEAR TEST ON APPLES, 
“Fermate” improved the yield of 
scab-free fruit 74% and increased 
the total yield 59%. “Fermate” 
also controls rust, black rot, and 
sooty blotch on apples and pears, 
as well as brown rot of stone 
fruits, leaf spot of cherries and 
grape black rot. 


FOR POTATOES, “Parzate” is out- 
standing in control of early and 
late blight. In tests with 7 fungi- 
cides, “Parzate” gave the highest 
yleld and produced 236 more 
bushels per acre than untreated 
potatoes. “Parzate” is also excel- 
lent for control of the leaf blights 
of tomatoes, celery, etc. Du Pont 
“Zerlate” controls tomato an- 
thracnose and downy mildew of 
cucurbits. 


For supplies of ““Marlate”’ and 
other Du Pont pest-control 
products see your local dealer. 
Ask him for free booklets 
that give detailed informa- 
tion, or write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Del.; 152 
Housel Ave., Lyndonville, 
N. Y.; 55 Maple Ave., Sodus, 
N. Y.; 34 Riverside Ave., 
Rensselaer, N: Y.; 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»»» FHROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tasten to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America” — Tuesday Nights— NBC Network 





The self-powered NEW HOLLAND harvester, shown here 
being operated on the Aaron Glick farm, Lancaster, Pa., 
by Ivan Glick, will throw up to 8 tons of semi-cured 
hay or 20 tons of corn per hour into the wagon. New 
Holland now has a new lower cost power take-off 
model in production that’s modelled after the one 
shown here and has the same capacity when 31 h.p. 
is delivered to the machine. Controls on both models 
are within easy reach of the driver. 





This McCORMICK field ‘hay chopper by International 
Harvester has the same type pickup cylinder and feed 
mechanism as on their pickup balers, and the same 
type cutter head used in McCormick ensilage cutters. 
The deflector spout is automatically centered on the” 
wagon so that no hay is lost on turns. 





The MASSEY-HARRIS forage clipper does an efficient job 
cutting standing grass and legumes for silage. A wind- 
row pickup attachment is evailable for those who want 
to wilt grass silage or field-chop hay and straw. Chop- 
ped material is delivered to the side or rear. PTO and 
engine units are available. 





A new mower-bar attachment for cutting standing grass 
into silage has been added to the GEHL forage harvest- 
er shown above. This eliminates mowing and windrow- 
ing operations required in the wilting process of malk- 
ing grass silage. This unit is interchangeable with the 
Gehl windrow pickup or standing corn attachment, 











A purchaser can buy one or all three attachments for 
the ALLIS-CHALMERS forage harvester to harvest corn 
silage, pick up windrowed crops, or for a once-over 
field operation in which grass crops are cut, chopped 
and delivered to a trailed wagon for easy transport 
@ ito storage. It uses power take-off. 


Forage Harvesters 


Key Machines for WUoderu 
Grarckaud Parning 


By JIM HALL 





E USED TO think a side delivery rake 
W and hay loader just about the last word 
in equipment — until the forage har- 
vester came along. Now these machines have 
been perfected to such an extent that one basic 
unit equipped with easily changed accessories 
can gather hay or grass from the windrow, corn 
for silage from the rows, or go out and mow 
the standing grass. In all three operations, the 
unit chops the forage to the length desired and 
loads it right into wagons, trailers or trucks. 


One man can, if need be, do his own harvest- 
ing by using a trailer behind the harvester and 
stopping the operation after each full load to 
take it to the mow or silo. However, a more 
efficient method is to have another man to bring 
out an empty trailer to be filled while he tows 
the full one away. Others find it easier to set 
the harvester for side delivery to fill trucks 
driven alongside, but this means two men are 
working to fill one load. In both these cases, 
enough trucks, trailers or wagons should be used 
so that an empty is ready for reloading just 
as soon as one is filled. In most cases where the 
haul to the barn isn’t very far, two trailers or 
wagons are enough when equipped with any of 
several types of mechanical unloaders. 


Most of the manufacturers offer power take- 
off models with attachments for picking up 
windrowed crops and cutting and chopping 
silage corn. Several offer cutter bar attachments 
which are proving very popular with men who 


want to mow, chop and store grass silage with- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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The PAPEC Machine Company offers two self-powered 
forage harvesters of 38 and 48 h.p., and a power take- 
off unit on which an engine may be mounted if desired. 
The powered unit shown here is delivering a stream of 
grass for silage. For the power take-off unit they re- 


we 


commend a 3-plow tractor. 
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SBS: EO: a Bas Re a tyes 
The J. 1. CASE model ’C” forage harvester, like most 
makes, provides for either side or rear delivery. It's 
shown here cutting 16-foot corn on the James Chambers 
farm at West Brook, near Walton.in Delaware County, 
New York. Pick-up units for harvesting windrowed 
crops and engine attachments for the power take-off 
models are available. A cutter-bar unit is built for 
harvesting standing forage crops, but only « limit- 
ed number of these will be available in 1950. Case of- 
fers both power take-off and engine powered models, 





The FOX Cutter, as they call their forage harvester, is 
shown at work here on a Wisconsin. farm doing an es- 
pecially clean job of harvesting silage corn. It’s another 
of these modern machines that can harvest standing or 
windrowed grass, hay and row crops. The Fox equip- 
ment is self-powered. i 





The EAGLE forage harvester, made in both motor .and 
power take-off models, has interchangeable attach- 
ments for both row and field crops. Like other makes 
of these versatile machines, it eliminates hand labor 
handling corn bundles and loading hay. Hay leaves are 
saved and corn is dirt-free. 
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A ton of grass silage can be put up in less than a ™ 
hour using a field chopper, but it takes more than 
man-hours with the mower-loader-ensilage cutter meth- 
od. Above is a JOHN DEERE chopper making gros sil- 


age on John Luchsinger’s form near Syracuse, N- 
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AMERICAS NO.1 


| RECENT PRICE REDUCTIONS 
AND 10 BIG EXTRA VALUES MAKE FORD 
THE ECONOMY LEADER ON THE FARM! 


WHY PAY MORE! With Ford’s recent price 
reductions, there isn’t a full-size Pickup in 
America at a lower list price than the 
popular 6-cylinder Ford Model F-1. 


WHY ACCEPT LESS! Included in the new low 
Ford Pickup price are money-saving fea- 
tures like an oil filter, oil-bath air cleaner 
and many others. 


For quick proof that the Ford Pickup is 
America’s No. 1 Truck Value for the 
Farm, look in the box at the right which 
lists the 10 big extras it offers you. 
And remember, all these and many 
more advantages are yours AT NO 
EXTRA COST. 


-Ford Trucks last longer! Yes, it’s a fact, for the 


fourth successive year—life insurance 
experts PROVE Ford Trucks last longer. 
Ford trucking definitely costs less! 







AT NO EXTRA CosT— 
10 BIG FORD FEATURES 


Over 175 models to choose from! Whatever your 
farm hauling requirements are, there’s an 
Economy Ford Truck to do the job and to 
do it for less cost. Truck users everywhere 
are switching to Ford. And the proof of 
this fact is that Ford is currently making 
the industry’s biggest sales gains. See us 
for these extra values.—plus prompt deliv- 
ery, good trade-in allowances, liberal terms! 








1.45 CU. FT. BODY CAPACITY for bulky loads. 
Lowest loading height of any 612-ft. 
Pickup. . 


2. 1480 LB. PAYLOAD CAPACITY for heavy loads. 


3. STRONG BONUS BUILT FRAME with section 
modulus of 2.65. 


4. UP TO 13% MORE BRAKE LINING AREA for 
safer, surer stops. 


5. BIG 10” GYRO-GRIP CLUTCH with low pedal 
but high plate pressures for long lining 
wear, less slippage. 


6. LIGHT CURB WEIGHT — only 3,220 Ibs. — 
gives large load carrying capacity. 


7. ALUMINUM ALLOY FLIGHTLIGHT PISTONS for 
lighter bearing loads, longer bearing life. 


8. OIL FILTER AND OIL BATH AIR CLEANER (stand- 
ard) prolong engine life, cut oil cost. 


9. FORD LEVEL ACTION CAB SUSPENSION insu- 
lates cab from vibration, frame weave. 


10, DOOR GLASS AIR WING VENTILATORS (stand- 
ard) scoop in fresh air, sweep out stale air. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because — 


ORD TRUCKS LAST LON 


Using latest registration data of 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


ECONOMY TRUCK 


Farmers everywhere are switching to this big 6¥-ft. Ford F-1 Pickup; 
It has a 95-h.p. 6-cylinder engine. 100-h.p. V-8 available at only slight 
extra cost. G.V. W. rating is 4,700 Ibs. Body capacity is 45 cubic feet. 



































GER 


F.C. A. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FORD DEALER 


Conveniently Listed in the Telephone Directory 
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DOUBLE USE OF QUONSETS 
ADDS TO FARM INCOME 


Versatile, all-steel buildings safeguard crops— 
serve as farm shelters the year around 


@ Quonsets for crop storage! Here is one way to add to 
farm income. Use Quonsets! Hold your crops for highest 
\ prices! Strong, sturdy, durable, all-steel Quonsets provide 
Maximum protection for stored crops at a low cost per 
bushel . . . provide the utmost in usable space. Quonsets 
can easily be partitioned to store more than one crop at once. 


@ Quonsets for equipment storage! You have no worries 
about equipment when it is sheltered from wind and 
weather in a Quonset! The versatile fire-resistant Quonset 
is the best answer to the general equipment storage 
problem during off seasons ... eliminates the need for 
an extra storage building. 


Your best buy ta tarm buildings 


@ all-year usefulness 
@ quick erection 


@ adaptable 
@ permanent 





Quonset 32 Quonset 24 Quonset 40 





Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York @ Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e@ Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York @ August Feine & 
Sons, 140 Terrace, Buffalo, New York e New England Trawler Equip. Co., Eastern Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. e’ Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, New York e Profile Bldg. 
Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 34 Park Street, Essex Jct., 
Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bldg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia, New York e Hartford 
Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. e Island Dock, Inc., Kingston, New York 
e Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York e Eureka Shipbuilding 
Corp., Newburgh, New York e Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, Norwalk, Conn.e G. M. 
Owens and Sons, Bronson Street, Painted Post, New York e Dock & Coal Company, 
29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York e Rochester Steel Prods. Co., 1945 East Avenue, 
Rochester, New York @e Maine Willys Sales Co., 28 Park Street, Rockland, Maine e 
Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division @ Ecorse, Detroif 29, Mich. e UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Big. 





















[OWS 
Need 
Room 


By H. L. COSLINE 





OLLOWING a fire which burn- 
ed the old one, Bernard Aungier 
and his father built a new barn 
on their farm near Lafayette, 
Onondaga County, New York. There is 
still some inside construction to be 
finished, particularly the feed room. 
However, the cows have tried it out 
during the past winter and it seems to 
be satisfactory; at least they looked 
very contented when I saw them on a 
cold day in early April. 

As is usually the case when I see a 
new or remodeled barn, three things 
stand out. First, ventilation. When I 
was a young fellow on the home farm, 
dairy barns had what you might call 
“natural ventilation’—through cracks. 
Soon after, dairymen began to build 
tight barns only to find that, in win- 
ter, moisture dripped from the roof 
boards’ during warm periods, while in 
cold weather it turned to frost. A roof 
that was wet half the year didn’t last 
long. Neither did cows thrive in tight 
stables without fresh air. 


Fresh Air 


The ventilation system in _ the 
Aungier barn has a 1 inch slot all 
around the stable at the ceiling. Fresh 
air comes in there and foul air is pulled 
out of the stable by two electric fans. 
One of the fans runs continuously; the 
other is operated with a thermostat 
and turns on and off according to the 
temperature. So far, the system seems 
to be working very satisfactorily. 

The second barn point which always 
impresses me is the matter of room. 
In the Aungier stable, individual cows 
have stalls varying from 4 feet to 4% 
feet in width and from 5 feet 2 inches 
to 5 feet 8 inches in length. “In the old 
barn,” said Bernard, “when one cow 
was lying down, two others had to 
stand up.” 

The third impressive feature of mo- 
dern barns is the arrangement to save 
labor. In the Aungier barn the milk 
house adjoins the stable at one side. 
The hay is stored overhead. Also, 
about in the middle of the hay mow is 
the partially completed feed room 
which will have chutes to carry grain 
down to the cows. Bernard apologized 
for feeding the cows with a basket while 
I was there, saying that it required too 
many steps. They will have a feed cart 
shortly. The manure spreader is driven 


F 


through the center alley to be loaded, - 


and the manure is taken directly to 
the field when weather permits. 


Bernard has been farming in part- 
nership with his father since ’39 but 
he plans to take over the operation of 
the place on his own this spring. In- 
cluding land that is rented, he is oper- 





ating 240 acres. The barn is 126 feet 
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Big cows also eat a lot of feed. Boor 
the basket will be replaced by & feed cart. 


long, 36 feet wide, with 50 stanchions 
and 2 pens. He has been building up 
his herd since 1939 by buying purebred 
calves from some of the best herds in 
the county. 

I asked about artificial breeding. 
Bernard replied, “I joined the Onon- 
daga Association when it was first 
started 10 years ago. I am thoroughly 





A nice lot of youngsters being grown to 
“take over” milk production in due time. 


convinced that the conception rate is 
as good as natural service, and I be- 
lieve the men who pick the bulls know 
more about that job than I do.” 

Bernard certainly did a good job of 
buying his foundation Holstein calves. 
The summary sheet of the Onondaga 
County Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation shows that for the year 1949 
—’50, his herd averaged 12,284 pounds 
of milk and 432 pounds of fat. 


—A.A.— 


MOTHERS BY PROXY 


T SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, the — 
Foundation of Applied Research is 
experimenting with the transplanting 


.of fertilized ova from one cow to an- 


other. The purpose of these tests is to 
explore the possibility of producing 
several calves from a good cow each 
year, rather than one. In other words, 
if an egg could be transferred to a 
scrub cow from a high-producing pure 
bred cow each time she came in heat, 
she would transfer her inheritance to 
every one of these resulting individuals. 


At this ranch, ten scrub cows selec- 
ted as “proxy mothers” are carrying 
calves six months after the transfer of 
these eggs. The first tests were unsuc- 
cessful in that the cows aborted before 
the calves were born. It is hoped that 
these will carry calves the full term. 
i ACs WMgie Opies a gen reer Cte Ree ar aS 
The Aungier farm with the comfortable 
farmhouse at the right. 
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My Experience wtth 
Roadside Marketin 


By HERBERT C. BARKER 


7 WAS BORN on a farm and dur- 
i ing most of my sixty years have 

owned or been connected with, 

a farm. In 1929 and ’30, when 
engaged in a non-farming business, 
along with thousands of others I be- 
came a casualty of the times and was 
obliged to think fast as my family still 
wanted to eat. 


I was well aware that the usual pro- 
cedure of selling farm products did not 
put a fair share of the consumers’ 
dollars into the farmers’ pockets. I de- 
cided to try direct farm-to-consumer 
marketing in which I had long been in- 
terested, and for that purpose leased 
(with privilege to buy) a few acres on 
a main highway about twenty miles 
out of Philadelphia. 


We planted the ground to asparagus, 
rhubarb, berries and the usual annual 
crops such as sweet corn, limas, snap 
beans, beets and carrots, and a year or 
so later, a sizable plot of flowers for 
cutting. 


This policy, with some addition of 
land as well as purchases of products 
from nearby farms, was continued and 
expanded over a period of fifteen years 
(at the end of which the project. was 
relinquished to the succeeding genera- 
tion). 


Started Small 


We opened our stand — a very at- 
tractive 20x24 clapboard building with 
wide porch; painted white—on Satur- 
day, March 4th, 1933. Many will re- 
member those were dark days when no 
one felt very optimistic about starting 
any new adventure. Sales of the first 
day were $14.05, and the first year 
(March 4th to Dec. 31st) were 
$6011.31. The first few years were 
rough sledding but without exception, 
each succeeding year brought new cus- 
tomers, added products and increased 
sales, until the latter reached well be- 
yond the $100,000 mark annually. 


Our first sale was one dozen eggs for 
twenty cents to a neighborhood man 
who later moved eight or ten miles 
away and we lost track of him. Several 
years later, in recognition of him as 
our first customer, we looked .up his 
address and mailed him a certificate 
extending the privilege of purchasing 
Several dollars worth of produce free 
any time during the following twelve 
months. Within a few days he showed 
up at the market and made some pur- 
chases. When asked for his certificate 
he claimed he thought the matter a 
joke but nevertheless had it with him. 
The amount of the purchase was 
charged against it and practically every 
Friday evening since, he and his wife 
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“Is he a dangerous case? He is 
NOW—he’s almost well.” 





have stopped in and shopped with us. 

From my experience I would like to 
make a few observations and to name 
and enlarge a little on a few of the fac- 
tors which I believe essential to the 
success of roadside marketing. 


First, the market must be located on 
a well-travelled highway convenient to, 
though not necessarily nearer than 
twenty or twenty-five miles to, a large 
group of potential buyers. 

A very considerable volume of pro- 
duce may be sold in season to the trav- 
eling public, but a year round business 
will be much more stable if fortified 
with permanent, regular family trade. 

Other essentials are parking space, 
buildings, quality products and sales 
personnel. 

The necessity for ample parking 
space cannot be over-emphasized. Many 
small and larger roadside markets 
have jeopardized their success by in- 
adequate off-the-road parking for the 
cars of prospective customers. Cars will 
not stop unless they can do so readily 
and in safety and can leave when ready 
to go. Daily cleaning of the parking 
area is a must; otherwise it will be- 
come unsightly with scattered papers, 
empty cigarette packs and other refuse. 


As to buildings, I fully realize that 
many farmers may not want to do 
more than to dispose of small amounts 
of products in season. Satisfactory and 
profitable stands may vary from the 
small unattended “pick up and leave 
your money” shed or canopy which will 
protect the small display from the 
weather, to the somewhat larger child- 
attended stand on to the large markets 
outfitted with cold storage facilities, 
computing scales and all the other de- 
sirable modern features and equipment, 
and which employ several clerks and 
do a very considerable business. 


Must Be Attractive 


Whatever the type of building, if a 
desirable class of trade is to be had, 
it must be of good appearance, not 
marred by numerous gaudy signs ad- 
vertising this and that. A few neat 
well-placed: signs are desirable and 
every stand should plainly show the 
name of the operator. The public is 
entitled to know with whom it is doing 
business. - 

An investment made to acquire the 
foregoing, be it large or small, is worth 
little unless two qualities are added. 
These are quality of products and 
quality of salesmanship. 

It seems to be an all too common 
failure of farmers to fully recognize the 
importance of grading farm products 
and offering for sale only that which 
is) good. Second grade and inferior 
products can generally be disposed of 
at a price to some one situated to use 
them. Wilted or otherwise unattractive 
or low grade products must not be 
displayed or offered to the general 
trade. 

The practice of “topping’’ products 
which are sold in packages or baskets 
is also a sure guarantee of failure. A 
customer who, upon reaching home, 
finds the basket of potatoes or apples 
he has purchased are better or fully 
as good down through as on top is a 
sure repeat customer. 


The Best Advertising 


A pleased customer delights in tell- 
ing his friends where to buy. This is 
the very best advertising and little 
other will be found necessary. ; 

As to the sales personnel, only those 
persons who are familiar with the 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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DEARBORN FIELD CULTIVATOR 


For chisel tilling or scarifying of 
pastures. Helps eradicate quack 
grass and other noxious weeds. 
Sturdy, narrow shanks permit 
maximum 9” depth for penetra- 
tion of moisture, lime and fertil- 
izer to grass roots. 


EMM 
Profitable Pastures 


Your livestock will appreciate the kind you 
make with the Ford Tractor and Dearborn 
tillage, fertilizing and seeding implements 


@ Cattle and hogs go to market earlier when pastures 
are heavy and green with grasses and legumes that are laden 
with nutrients, minerals and vitamins. Milk checks go up. Sheep 
make better weight and wool. Even a hen knows the difference 
between good range and bad. 


Lush pastures mean big feed economy when you build them 
up the low cost way with the Ford Tractor and Dearborn 
Implements. See this pasture improvement equipment that has 
so many other uses, too. See the latest Ford Tractor, made 
better than ever in 29 important ways. Get descriptive litera- 
ture and low delivered prices from your Ford Tractor dealer. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


DEARBORN LIME AND 
FERTILIZER SPREADER 


Has 8 ft. wide heavy hot rolled steel 
hopper; holds up to 1,250 Ibs. of lime 
or fertilizer. Split disc agitator pul- 
verizes material. Distributes 100 to 
5,000 Ibs. per acre. Quickly attached 
to any tractor. Tires sold separately. 


DEARBORN-PEORIA 
4 GRAIN DRILL 


Double run type feed, full floating 
disc openers, chain coverers, power 
lift. For all small grains, beans, peas. 
Grass seeder attachment sold sepa- 
rately. Pulled by Ford Tractor or any 
other two-plow tractor. Tires included. 


Get a Demonstration from 
your Ford Tractor dealer 


These pasture ‘i. : 
improvement a 4 fy ¢ i 0 4 
implements and 

other Dearborn 

Equipment with the latest improved Ford Tractor 
will be demonstrated on your farm gladly by your 
nearby friendly Ford Tractor dealer. Just phone him! 
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ARE Vou A BEAN GROWER a 
LUT you need the 


BEAN WINDROWER 


/T FORMS AN UNBELIE VABLY CLEAN WINDROW. PLACES BEANS 
HIGH AND DRY, WITH ROOTS DOWN, SAFE FROM ROLLING BY 
WIND, AND FREE OF DIRT AND STONES. PRACTICALLY 
ELINAINATES DISCOLORATION AND DOCKAGE. GIVES YOU 
4 B/GCER CROP OF DRY EDIBLE BEANS, GREEN LIMAS, 
AMD OTHER CROPS SIMILARLY HANDLED, THAN EVER 
BEFORE. AN ADDED ADVANTAGE -THIS CLEAN, UNROPED 
_WINDROW SAVES WEAR AND TEAR ON YOUR COMBE/NE. 


Model 50C CROSS COVVEVYOR 
UN/7- MAKES GOR 6 
ROW W/NDROW. 
EAS/LY ADJUSTABLE TO 
VARY/NG CONDIT/ONS 
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Only a MARIETTA enables 
you to ensile your entire 
feed crop and to give it 
all-year around protection 
against fire, wind and 
storm. Its’ exclusive 
MARIETTA features such 
as a bigger feeding chute 
and convenient swing-in 
doors save a lot of your 
valuable timeandhelp you 
make larger profits, too. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
AS LOW AS. 


$15.92" 
* F.O.B. plant and subject to 


accessory requirements. 
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ON AND GET He 


THE MARIETTA. 
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CONCRETE CORP. %, 
J ‘MARIETTA, OHIO DEPT. G 4 
Z Gentlemen: Prove to me that a MARIETTA is the 4 
GZ best silo made. (Please check) 1 want liter. 4 
Z ature. ___Send a sales representative. 3 
4 j 
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CONTACT LEROY PLOW GO, 
LEROY, N.Y. 


Gunes COMPANY, Bettendorf, lowa 
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Model 50C BASZ A/T 
MAKES 2 ROW 
W/INDROW 
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6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, productive 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 
you feed them STERLING 
BLUSALT! 
COBALT...lack of cobalt results 
in loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of . 
thyroid glandandits secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility ...increases ability of 
- female to lactate. 
IRON ... essential for healthy 
red blood... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 
COPPER... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


reeo SEERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


100-LB. BAGS . 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 










nS ated 





Tne 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 
ont 1 OO mm 






Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. ~ 








DRAINS CELLARS, CISTERNS 
WASH TRAYS, PONDS, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ’round 
uses—house, garden, farm. 1800 GPH, 
30’ high. Uses % to % HP motor 
Does not clog! 

Postpaid if Cash with Order 
West of Mississippi add 50c. 


LABAWCO PUMPS, 
Bella Mead 2, New Jersey. 
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7 Visit With the Editor 





T IS my privilege to have as a 
i friend the Honorable Harvey 
D. Hinman of Binghamton, 
New York, in many respects 
one of the most remarkable men that 
I have known. Mr. Hinman has been 
an outstanding and successful lawyer 
for a long lifetime, but more impor- 
tant still, he has been a leader in con- 
structive enterprises for his neighbors 
and community and has stood for and 
practised the truths and the principles 
that have made America great. Be- 
ginning on a poor New York State 
farm 85 years ago, Mr. Hinman’s own 
life is another of the thousands of ex- 
amples of poor boys who rose to leader- 
ship and success because America of 
the past gave them the opportunities to 
make the most of their abilities. 


Following are excerpts from an ad- 
dress made a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Hinman on the occasion of the Lincoln 
Day tribute paid to him by the Young 
Men’s Republican League of Broome 
County, New York. I am only sorry 
that space does not permit printing all 
of his talk.—H. R. Hastman. 


R. PRESIDENT, I am near the 
other end of that trail ‘where the 
shadows lengthen and the even falls.’ 
Looking backward over my 85 years’ 
pilgrimage on that trail, I can, and do, 
thankfully declare: 
‘Surely goodness and merey have 
followed me all the days of my life.’ 
Of' those countless goodnesses and 
mercies, your greeting tonight is 
among the choicest and most prized. 


The Washington Fair Dealers have 
so weakened my underpinning and up- 
set my attic that before I am through 
I’may have to sit down while I finish. 
Fair Dealers are like lightning bugs, 
as described by one of the world’s best 
loved poets: 

The lightning bug ain’t brilliant, 
It hasn’t any mind, 

It stumbles through the darkness 
With its headlight on behind. 


RUNNING FOR OFFICE 


My young friends, I assume that 
none of you has the slightest idea of 
ever becoming a candidate for public 
office. 

But let me warn you that in these 
up and coming days, there is a terrific 
demand by ‘friends’ that men, young 
men particularly, become .candidates 
for office. 

You may be glad to’ receive my ob- 
servations covering a long period on 
how to win public office in these ‘for- 
ward-looking,’ ‘progressive,’ stream- 
lined Fair Deal days. : 

If you have principles, self-respect 
or courage, get rid of them. They will 
be of no. assistance; in fact, they will 
handicap your candidacy. 

Join all the clubs to which you are 
financially able to pay dues, especially 
a Townsend Club. I am informed that 
every public official in this county is 
a-member of a Townsend Club and 
that not one of them believes in the 
Townsend Plan. 

Take lessons in rhetoric and elocu- 
tion to enable you to speak, for an 
hour, if necessary, without saying 
anything. 

Have your face lifted so that it will 
wear a smile whether you’re awake or 
asleep.” . 

Take lessons in hand-shaking, back- 
slapping and kissing babies. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT 

Next will come the announcement of 
your candidacy. It should be short and 
snappy. It might well run something 
like this: 

My friends, I had hoped and intend- 


ed to lead a quiet, dignified, decent life, 


but pressure from friends that I he- 
come a candidate for the office of (dog- 
catcher or President, as the case may 
be) has become so terrific I have been 
forced to yield thereto, to sacrifice 
myself on my country’s altar, and to 
devote my life to saving you from 
yourselves. 


I am needy. Each of you needs some- 
thing. I know your needs and how to 
meet them, having served as Constable 
for four years, Justice of the Peace 
for two years and clerk in a hat store 
for five years. Give me. a chance to 
help myself and I will do my best to 
help you. 

I am against sin and for home, coun- 
try and God. So are you. 

I am against the ‘haves’ and for the 
‘have nots.’ So are you. 

Let us then join hands and march 
together to victory under a banner in- 
scribed with these glorious words, 
‘Thee for me—me for thee,’ or, trans- 
lated into modern English, ‘You 
scratch my back and Ill scratch yours.’ 


THE PLATFORM 


Next will come the preparation and 
publication of your platform. 

Political piatforms are made to get 
in on—not to stay on. In announcing 
yours, state that it is subject to change 
without notice. Here are some suggest- 
ed planks for your platform: 


MY PLATFORM 


Fellow Americans, having consented 
to become a candidate for (here insert 
name of office, Dogcatcher to Presi- 
dent), I want you to know where I 
stand, at least for the present: 

(1) For amending the Third Com- 
mandment to read: four days of five 
hours each shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work. B the fifth, sixth and 
seventh days thou, thy sons and daugh- 
ters shalt rest, relax, play golf, bridge, 
bingo, eat, drink and be merry. 

(2) For making it a criminal of- 
fense for any person under 18 or over 
40 to perform any labor, manual or 
mental. 

(3) For a minimum wage of $3.00 
per hour and putting a floor under it. 

(4) For doubling prices on all pro- 
ducts of farm, factory, forest and mine, 
and putting a floor under them. 

(5) For a 50% reduction in the cost 
of living and putting a ceiling over it. 

(6) For mandating Uncle Sam to 
buy and burn all surpluses. 

(7) For abolishing all taxes except 
on gross profits of every business, cor- 
poration, company, association, part- 
nership or individual, big or little. 

(8) Against bigness—big business— 
big men. 

(9) For a perpetual Federal Revolv- 
ing Fund of one trillion dollars to 

(Continued on Page 2!) 


“You had one of these as a girl 
—didn‘t you, dear?” 
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CHEVROLET. 












Looking for Economy? : 


Chevrolet has it! Chevrolet’s extra values, Chevrolet’s exclusive, big-car 
features offer you more for your money right from the start!.7 N D Chev- 
rolet is famous for the thrifty operation of its spirited valve-in-head 
engines. It’s famous for standing up to the pounding of the roughest 
country roads ... famous for lower maintenance costs, too! Now take 
a look at the price tag of this beautiful’ Chevrolet for ’50! Yes, it’s the 
lowest priced line of all! 


Looking for Comfort? 


Chevrolet has it! Big-Car comfort... comfort you'll enjoy throughout the 
long life of the car. Extra room! Wide “five-foot?’ seats accommodate three 
people with room to spare. And the ride? Try Chevrolet and discover 
what real riding comfort is. S-m-o-o-t-h is the only way to describe it. 


Looking for Style? 


Chevrolet has it! All the style and luxury of famous Fisher Bodies, built 
for Chevrolet . . . available only on Chevrolet in the low-price field. 
Every detail from the graceful, sweeping lines to the smallest of the 
interior fittings shows smart, up-to-the-minute styling . . . has practical 
modern beauty that will last for years. 

See your Chevrolet dealer today! Take a drive. See for yourself why 
Chevrolet is America’s favorite car! , 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Examine all of Chevrolet's big-car fea- 
tures. Then examine Chevrolet's prices 
—and what a pleasant surprise to 
learn it’s the lowest priced line of all! 
That's why Chevrolet is America’s No. 1 
favorite year after year... why you'll 
be better off in every way when you 
make Chevrolet your choice for extra 
values! 





AMERICA’S BEST SELLER 


Here’s the low-cost car 
that has everything you want! 





AMERICA’S 


Bia 








The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


You see where you're going and you 
like the way you go there in Chevrolet 
for ’50! The wide curved windshield 
and generous window area give you 
Vision that’s. tops for sightseeing . . . 
iops for safety. You're free to relax 
and enjoy all the uncrowded luxury of 
those spacious “five-foot” seats . 
that rich and durable two-tone Fisher 
interior. 


Grades and rutted roads, a problem 
in your area? Chevrolet for ’50 offers 
you two practical, thrifty solutions—the 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
with Powerglide automatic transmis- 
sion*, or the standard Valve-in-Head 
engine with Synchro-Mesh transmission. 
They're both equal to any road... 
and there's no better way to keep 
your car upkeep way, way down! 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission 
with 105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost. 


Chevrolet's roomy trunk takes care of 
your bundles on vacation or shopping 
trips... conveniently pops open at the 
twist of a key! Center-Point steering 
with Unitized Knee-Action ride, air- 
plane-type shock absorbers and wider 
tread assure you a smoother ride on 
all roads in this longest, heaviest car 
in the low-price field. 


You get a thrill of pleasure every time 
you see’ the sleek good looks of your 
Chevrolet for ‘SO! It’s a thrill you'll 
enjoy for a good many years, too, for 
Chevrolet has the kind. of styling that 
lasts. Fourteen smart Styleline and 
Fleetline models—in a wide variety of 
sparkling color combinations—are 
offered for your selection, 


BUY 
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® With own motor 
RESULTS are what count. Thousands of farm- 
ers agree that corn is a natural for the Gehl 
Forage Harvester ...makes better silage in less 
time with fewer men . . . silage that cures perfectly, 
with no air pockets...no spoilage. (User testi- 
monials on request.) 


It’s the GeAl’s clean, uniform cutting that 


row-crop attachment 


makes the difference. Ask a Gehl owner... he 
knows. The Gehl Forage Harvester does an equally 
[ good job on hay. Simple to operate... built to 
With power stand up year after year. 
take-off and 


hay pickup GEHL LEADS... Sells more Forage Harvestera 
than any other specialized manufacturer. 

A 3-Way Harvester. One basic unit takes (1) row- 

crop attachment for corn, cane, kafir, etc.; (2) hay 

pickup for windrowed hay or combined straw; 
(3) mower bar... cuts, chops and loads standing 

hay crops for grass silage or dehydration. 


Powered 2 Ways—own motor or power take-off. 


A COMPLETE JOB FROM FIELD TO STORAGE 


Gehl Blower elevates fodder to highest silo or mow. 
Accessory power taketoff from blower, or separate electric 
drive, operate Gehl Be re Wagon, and others. 


or making your own self- 
ré aes wagon box using 
Gehl Parts Kit. _ 
Find Out why Gehl is first ... Mail Post Card for FREE 
Wagon Plans, colorful booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


GEHL BROS MFG. CO. 


Dept.: ME-217, West Bend, Wisconsin 





Keep Your Subscription To 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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@ Let the E-Z-GO Gutter Cleaner save the 
messy, time-wasting, back-breaking job of rak- 
ing out the barn gutter and shovelling manure 
into the spreader. E-Z-GO is the most compact, 
dependable, and lowest cost machine available 
for cleaning the gutter and Joading the manure. 

in the E-Z-GO machine, the gutter cleaner and the loader are 
built together as one unit, and are run by one motor located outside your barn. 
All the scraping mechanism that works inside the barn lies entirely flat in the 
gutter — no machinery overhead, no reverse tracks through another portion of the 
barn, no complicated switch gear for back-and-forth movement. The cleaner can 
work in only one direction — to remove gutter contents towards the PRIeGe st 
outside. 

The E-Z-GO Gutter Cleaner is so easy to install that most farmers can put it 
in themselves; it works in present barn gutters as well as new ones. Why waste 
valuable time on this disagreeable chore . WRITE Dept. A-5 today for literature. 


B. HECKERMAN IRON WORKS 






















Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
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Would it be advisable to sow grass 
seed with buckwheat? 


Buckwheat is usually a poor crop to. 


make grass seedings with. As you 
know, it is a very effective smother 
crop for any weeds and, unfortunately, 
usually affects the grass seeding the 
same way. Nevertheless, I have seen 
some fairly successful catches with it. 

—G. H. Serviss 


I would appreciate your advice with re- 
gard to seeding a cover crop on a garden 
area that is not going to be used this 
year, but will be used next year. 

Usually this is desirable, although if 
it is not done there will appear a fairly 
effective cover crop of weeds. Domestic 
rye grass at the rate of about 15 
pounds per acre is one of the best crops 
for this purpose, providing that it can 
be mowed to keep it from seeding. If it 
is not mowed, it is likely to seed very 
heavily and you may have somewhat 
of a weed problem with it next year. 
Another good possibility is a mixture 
of ladino clover and timothy. Seed 
about 1144 pounds of ladino per acre 
and 6 to 8 pounds of timothy.—G. H. 
Serviss. 


I would appreciate all the information 
you can give me on how to destroy poi- 
son ivy and other woody plants. 

Poison ivy can be effectively con- 
trolled by the use of several chemical 
weed killers. One of these materials has 
been on the market for the past few 
years and has done a good job in eradi- 
cating poison ivy. This chemical is 
made by the DuPont Company under 
the trade name Ammate. A newer ma- 
terial that will be on the market for 
the use of eradicating poison ivy is 
called 2,4-5-T. This chemical is made 
by a number of chemical companies 
that will have it available this coming 
growing season, and probably will be 
a little less expensive to use than Am- 
mate. 

A comparatively inexpensive chem- 
ical has been tested for the past three 


years and has given good results in 
controlling poison ivy and the brambles 
such as wild raspberry and blackberry, 
This chemical is a mixture of 2,4-D and 
2,4-5-T made to emulsify with water or 
to mix with diesel oil, kerosene or a 
water-oil mixture. American Chemica] 
Paint Co. in Ambler, Pa., manufac- 
tures this material and it is sold under 
the trade name Weedone Brush Killer 32, 


For better kill of poison ivy, spray 
the plant in midsummer when in full 
leaf stage rather than applying the ma- 
terial in early spring. Also, from our 
own experience, wild raspberries, black- 
berries and Virginia creeper can be ef- 
fectively elirninated with the use of 
this chemical called Weedone Brush 
Killer 32. In spraying brambles the best 
results have been obtained by waiting 
until the new shoots are at least 12 
to 18 inches high. When this chemical 
is applied to the brambles at this stage, 
you can expect a more complete kill. 
Application requires thorough covering 
of the leaves and stems of the woody 
plants with the spray. 

The chemical weed killer 2,4-5-T, 
mentioned above, has also shown rt 
mise in eradicating the brambles and 
Virginia creeper. Companies that have 
had experience with 2,4-5-T are the 
DuPont Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Dow Chemical in Midland, Michi- 
gan; and American Chemical Paint Co., 
in Ambler, Pennsylvania. 

—John VanGeluwe 


Can frozen potatoes be fed to cows 
without injuring them? 

As near as I can find out, frozen po- 
tatoes fed immediately to cows are not 
particularly injurious or dangerous, but 
have an even more laxative effect than 
they would have had before freezing. 

I note a great number of our better 
dairymen are feeding a large quantity 
of potatoes to their milking herds. Ex- 
cept for the comment that they are los- 
ing a little flesh, all are very much 
satisfied.—-F’. K. Naegely. 





FORAGE HARVESTERS 


out wilting. It is recommended that at 


least a full two-plow tractor be used. 


with the power take-off harvester. To 
satisfy men who want machines that 
can also be pulled by light tractors, 
several firms also offer harvesters with 
their own engines and at least two, the 
J. I. Case Company and Papec Machine 
Company, offer an engine attachment 
that can be added to basic units. 


Prices for power take-off harvesters 
for picking up windrowed crops run 
from $850 to about $1,250. When 
equipped with a row crop unit or a 
cutter bar instead of the pick-up attach- 
ment, prices vary from less than $1,100 
to around $1,300. Harvesters may be 


bought with whatever unit the farmer ~ 


wants and then other attachments pur- 
chased if and when the need for them 
arises. When purchased separately, 
pick-up units are from $185 to $310; 
row-crop units, $221 to $370; and cut- 
ter bar units, $240 to $400. All prices 
are f.o.b. factories and would be higher 
at the farm, depending on freight. 

Models with their own engines vary 
more in price due largely to the differ- 
ences in horsepower. They are priced 
anywhere from $1,500 to more than 
$2,300. 

Forage harvesters, whether for put- 
ting up grass or corn silage or harvest- 
ing either field or mow-cured hay, rep- 
resent a sizeable investment but one 
that actually lowers production costs 
if the machine is kept busy enough 
days. Many men with too little land 


(Continued from Page 6) 


to keep their own machine busy are 
finding that they can make money 
doing custom work for neighbors, and 
the neighbors are finding it cheaper to 
pay their hire than to hire enough men 
to put up the forage crops under old 
systems. Another big advantage, of 
course, is that rapid handling of crops 
minimizes loss of food value.‘ Others 
report that it is cheaper to flue-dry 
chopped hay than long, and still others 
use their harvester to field-chop straw 
after combining, claiming that it is 
easier to handle in both the barn and 
through the manure spreader. 


"Changed my mind.” 








FOR 
QUALITY MILK 


USE 3 
KLEEN-EZEY 
THE QUALITY 


CLEANER - SANITIZER 
IT HAS— 


high bacteria kill (including 
> thermodurics) within one min- 

ute in water of any hardness. 
—> quick, thorough cleansing 

deodorizing that eliminates ob- 


jectionable odors—doesn’t mere- 
ly hide them. 


and all three—sanitizing, clean- 
ing, deodorizing — are performed in 
one operation, KLEEN-EZEY saves you 
time, labor and money. 


“) do prefer KLEEN-EZEY to most 


cleaners.” 
svasubessee bittitanstesoite NG DICS;2 Ne Kor 


*from a letter in our files. 


KLEEN-EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES. 
INC. 
137 W. EAGLE ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





on 


KNIVES fo; 


@ SILO FILLERS 
© HARVESTERS 
© BALERS * 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Save money... buy direct Make and Model Number Each 











Ayrshire Breeders 
Elect Dr. Blood 


T the Diamond Jubilee meeting 
of the Ayrshire Breeders Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse, May 5, Dr. 
Robert Blood, former Governor 
of New Hampshire, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. Vice Presidents 
were elected as follows: Past president 
R. M. Rodriguez; Henry B. Mosle, 
Litchfield, Conn.; H. H. Dodge, Frank- 
fort, and John Harnish, Bluffton, Ind. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
William Ashton, Edgemont, Pa.; Wal- 
ter Klaus, Farmington, Minn.; Elias 
Sellers, Norristown, Pa.; C. J. Knifton, 
Sterling, Col.; Richard Sears, Grinnell, 
Ia.; Murray Copenhauer, Nampa, Ia.; 
Walter Hahn, Frederick, Md., and 
Jordan Atwood, Orwell, Vt. 


At the banquet a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award was presented to Mrs. Hugh 
T. Chisolm for Mr. Chisolm, who was 
unable to be present. He is owner of 
Strathglass Farm at Port Chester, N. 
Y. The award is given each year to the 
man who in the opinion of the commit- 
tee has done most in service of the 
Ayrshire breed. 


Remarkable Record 


J. Leon Atwood of Atwood Orchards, 
Plattsburg, New York, whose arrival 
was delayed by an auto accident, re- 
ceived his 7th Constructive Breeder 
Award for herds between 25 and 50 
cows. In production his herd tops all 
Ayrshire herds in the country. 

Fortunately, Leon was not seriously 
injured in the auto accident. Mrs. At- 
wood, while hospitalized, is believed to 
be recovering satisfactorily. 

Other northeastern breeders who re- 
ceived Constructive Breeder Awards 
were: Ardrossan Farms, Ithan, Pa.; 
Ralph B. Strassburger, Norristown, 
Pa.; Wood Ford Farm, Avon, Conn.; 
Fairdale Farms, Inc., Bennington, Vt.; 
Windrow Farms, Oxford, Mich.; Kings- 
land Farm, Sharon, Conn.; Greenrange 
Farm, Whiting, Vt.; Mrs. Glenn Free- 
man, Fultonville, N. Y.; Winford Chees- 
man, Ellenburg Depot, N. Y. 

To win a Constructive Breeder Award 
it is necessary that the major part of 
the herd be bred by the owner; that a 
high production standard be main- 
tained, and that the animals have a 
good type classification. Any breeder 
who can meet all the qualifications de- 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ATWOOD’S 
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Calves like it! 





“Pye tried other calf foods, and Calf-Kit has proved the most 
satisfactory... calves like it. It looks like milk — nature’s food.” 
These comments from Wayne A. Weber, Wauseon, Ohio, are 
typical of statements made by dairymen all over the country. 
a They find Calf-Kit produces calves equal to those raised on whole 
milk — helps prevent nutritional scours — improves bone development — and 
Saves you money. 


Costs Half as Much as the Milk You Feed! 


You don’t have to feed 250-500 Ibs. of milk or more to raise a ‘“‘milk-fed” calf. 
Now you can replace practically all the milk at a big saving—and raise big strong, 
husky calves, with real: milk-fed “bloom” and vitality. Peebles’ Calf-Kit does it! 
Calf-Kit replaces milk safely because it contains ~ 

98% milk serum solids, including milk protein, the 
most valuable protein known for calves. One pound 
of Peebles’ Calf-Kit replaces the nutrients in 8 Ibs. 
of whole milk. See your Calf-Kit dealer now! Try it. 
See how it produces the finest calves you’ve ever 
raised at less cost than ever before! 


Calf-Kit can do this kind of job for you 


“Good saving with CALF-KIT — a can of milk a day.”’ 
D. E. Stotler, Thurmont, Md. 


“At 4 months CALF-KIT fed calf is as big as 6-month old 
calf-on another replacement.’ D.E. Santore, Danbury, Conn. 


Peebles’ 




















98% 


MILK SERUM 
SOLIDS 

plus guaranteed 

available 

amounts of Vita- 

mins A, D, and 

Riboflavin. 
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WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


World’s largest producer of whey products 
Appleton, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 








MOVING ? So that you will not miss a 
single issue of the American Agriculturist, 
send your old address as well as your 
new one to American Agricuiturist. 10 No. 
Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Write for price list and samples 
92 Washington St. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 


from manufacturer! Same top Papee N, 81, Blizzard 5010 ..$3.00 | Serves the congratulations of his fel- AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 











quolity knives used by many Papec L, 127, Blizzard.6010 .. 3.67 

leading manufacturers. Order Rapec- Mat OSes clade. aioe 4.33 lows. 
ee ; All models ~ Case, John Deere, 

ow «+» specify make of ma- Rumley, Sky-Line 2 4.00 


chine, part number or blade 


1-H Deering Silo Fillers Only... 4.00 
length. U.S. postage prepaid. 


*Baler Knives for many makes at 
same big sovings. Prices on request. 


(C.0.D. 50¢ additional.) 
SEND TODAY SAVE MONEY 


FAK MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


AGRICULTURAL KNIVES 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 









mm MILK COOLER 


] There is always a Big 
Block of Ice in the Bab- 
son Cooler, so the water 
is always cold and you al- 
ways get quick cooling. 
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2 17 years of Milk 
Cooler experience has 
taught us that genuine 
Corkboard is the one best 
insulation for years of 
service... there is no sub- 
stitute. We use only genu- 
ine Corkboard. 























The Cabinet is made of Gal- 
vanized Steel inside and outside 
because it adds years of life to your 4 










SNAPSHOTS ff 


Powered by heavy-duty drop- 
in type refrigeration unit tested 


At rhe recent Northeastern Aberdeen- 
Angus Show and Sale at Cornell, winners 













Big 7x11 of the ladies’ judging contest were: Left, Sonnets ar aa 3) atthe factory, assuring you of low- 
Photo Album Mrs. Myndert Pangburn of East Aurora, Pee et Saat OD ere cost operation and many years of 
Just se N. Y.; right, Mrs. Jay Keller of Bergen, SEE YOUR service. 


send this ad and 10c¢ to pay mailing. 
send 4-color covers, black leaves hold 
= Snaps; if Magic Mount style, no glue 
Paper corners needed. It's fun to Magic 
y Cunt snapshots. Check preference for 
we design; 
4 vote Crown Album. Special Child's Album. 
vt Hot checked, we send De Luxe Crown, 
CROWN STUDIOS 
St. Louis 14, Mo.. U. S. A 


former lecturer of the New York State 
Grange. In the junior judging contest, win- 
ners in order were: Harold Smith of North 
Rose; Ralph and Richard Aliek eof William- 
sen, and Mary Smith of North Rose. 

At the sale 63 animals averaged $502 
a head. 
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DEALER G parry, HERMETICALLY SEALED UNIT 


TERA OABSON BROS. CO. of N.Y. 
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CRAINE-NATCO TILE 
FOR PERMANENCE 
AND VALUE 


You see them everywhere... the 
Natco Tile silos which were " puilt 
thirty years and more ago. 


Craine-Natco silos are an outstand- 
ing choice today, too. Styles change, 
but not Natco performance. Each 
tile unit contains the maximum 


tion. They’re glazed for permanent 
beauty ...and they’re unharmed 
by Biaee! acids! 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 










- Write us now for 
details on the Natco and 
other silos in the famous 
Craine line. Prices are 
lower than you may think. 
Easy terms available. 













Craine, Inc., 520 Pine St., Norwich, New York 


| number of air cells for better insula- | 


woop 
STAVE 


TRIPLE 
bale 


TILE TILE 
STAVE BLOCK 


CRAINE 














KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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SOOTHING 








_ For Sore Teats 
Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. « MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable GZZID> Product 
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New State Laws Affecting New York Farmers 


duced outstanding results inso- 

‘far as farmers are concerned. 
This report aims to present and discuss 
briefly major accomplishments. 

The New York State Conference 
Board of Farm Organizations, com- 
posed of eight major state-wide farm 
groups, presented twenty-three recom- 
mendations in a two hour conference 
with Governor Dewey on December 27. 
The recommendations were subsequent- 
ly presented to every member of Senate 
and Assembly. A large percentage was 
enacted into law. 


10-YEAR TOWN ROAD PROGRAM, 
which became Chapt. 824 of the laws 
of 1950, will enable the towns to go a 
long distance toward providing a year 
’round road for all farms worth farm- 
ing. Fathered by the Temporary Legis- 
lative Commission on Agriculture and 
vigorously sponsored by the Conference 
Board, this law provides a means 
whereby the State will share the cost of 
improving town roads up to a ceiling 
cost of $7,000 per mile. In no case will 
the State pay less than 25% or more 
than 75% of the ceiling cost. For the 
towns as a whole the State will pay 
about 50%. Under the equalization plan 
the towns with lower valuation per mile 
of town highway receive a larger por- 
tion from the State. 

Town. boards have to July 1, 1951, to 
map their towns and indicate the roads 
to be improved. The town’s plan must 
be approved by the county board of 
supervisors and eventually by the State 
Department: of Public Works. Roads 
must be 16 feet wide with 1 foot of 
gravel or the equivalent, 5-foot shoul- 
ders, sloping banks, adequate drainage, 
and with hedgerows and sharp hanks 
removed. Construction is to be done by 
the towns or under contract with out- 
side agencies at the discretion of the 
town. The $7,000 per mile ceiling is for 
actual construction—not for machinery 
—most towns already have the machin- 
ery to do the job. 


FARM VEHICLES (machinery, etc.) 
can now legally be moved on public high- 
ways with but few restrictions from 
sunrise to sunset under Chapt. 316, 
laws of 1950. This law was drafted by 
a special committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey last July when farm or- 
ganizations vigorously protested in be- 
half of farmers the permit system 
which was proving a costly nuisance. 
The law applies to all farm vehicles not 
in excess of 138 féet in width, except 
racks for carrying hay, unthreshed 
grain, and straw which cannot exceed 
8 feet in width at the base but may 
flare out to 10 feet in width at the top. 
It is anticipated that the Conference 
Board will seek to amend this provision 
in 1951; as it is unrealistic. Any farmer 
knows that if he loaded hay, straw, 
etc., 8 feet at the bottom and 10 feet at 
the top, it would all be in the middle of 
the highway. However, this is a minor 
point but it is still.a weakness in the 
vehicle and traffic law. 


Under the new law, movement of 
large farm machinery on highways is 
prohibited between sunset and sunrise. 
Such vehicles must display on the left 
front and rear, red flags 24 inches 
square. Movement till 10.a.m. on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays is unre- 
stricted. After 10 a.m. on such days 
trips are limited to two miles. The ve- 
hicle and traffic commission is author- 
ized to completely prohibit movement 
under certain circumstances, such as 
bottlenecks arising from highway con- 
struction and the like. 

To protect this privilege farmers 
should use the shoulders of highways 
insofar as possible and should -extend 
every possible courtesy to the public. 
Under no circumstances should children 
be permitted to move such vehicles 
along highways, for parents permitting 
such practices would probably receive 


T « 173rd session of the New 
York State Legislature pro- 


unfavorable consideration by any jury 
in case of serious accident. 

INDEMNITY FOR LOSS BY RABIES 
—Owners of bovine animals dying of 


rabies will be paid indemnities not in’ 


excess of $250 for purebreds. Includes 
beef as well as dairy cattle. Horses, 
sheep, Swine and goats are also eligible 
for indemnities. 


RABIES CONTROL—A new law car- 
ries an appropriation of $60,000 for aid 
to counties in controlling rabies in wild 
life. Aid to any one county is limited to 
$6,000 and is available only after a 
program of control has been made by 
the county and approved by the State. 
The law is intended to apply to coun- 
ties where foxes and other animals now 
have rabies, and to prevent spread to 
other counties. 


STERILITY RESEARCH under a $50,- 
000 program is now under way in the 
Agriculture and Veterinary Colleges. 
$12,000 was added to the Supplemental 
Budget to round out.the program advo- 
cated by the Conference Board. 


OLEOMARGARINE became the most 
heated subject of controversy during 
the 1950 session. Numerous bills were 
introduced to remove the color ban. 
The Conference Board said, ‘‘We favor 
removal of all discriminatory taxes on 
butter substitutes providing a plan is 
devised and enforced making it impos- 
sible for such substitutes to masquer- 
ade in the color and likeness of butter.” 
No such plan was found. All bills were 
killed. It is still illegal to sell colored 
oleo in New York State. 


GOLDEN NEMATODE of Potato Pro- 
gram is continued. Maximum indem- 
nity per acre is reduced from a to 
$60. 

TRUCKS hauling fertilizers and soil 
conditioners no longer need to be regis- 
tered with the Public Service Commis- 
sion following enactment of Chapt. 437, 
laws of 1950. 


SUNDAY SALES of vegetables by 
farmers’ markets in all places not over 
40,000 in population is now legal. Prior 
to passage of this act, sales of fruits, 
flowers, milk and dairy products were 
legal. Just why vegetables were omitted 
originally, no one knows. 


Announcements in certain parts of 


the state that the law would be en- 
forced against vegetables in 1950 had 
sweet corn growers in. a dither. The 
Conference Board took the position 
that if it is right to market such things 
as fruits, flowers, milk and dairy prod- 





ODD SMOKEHOUSE 





HME 


When your field man Mr. Davis called at 
our farm, we became American Agricul- 
turist members. Mr. Davis was very much 
interested in our smokehouse which is 
made of an old chestnut log, so he took 
the picture of it which I am enclosing. 
The log is about 32 feet in diameter 
and 62 feet tall. The roof is tin and the 
entire smoke house is painted red. 
—Marie Billings, Stamford, N. Y 


ucts on Sunday, then it is equally right 
to market vegetables. 


JUNIOR LICENSES. Chapt. No. 568 
provides that holders of junior opera- 
tor licenses may not operate a motor 
vehicle other than to and from school 
after dark unless accompanied by a 
duly licensed operator over 18 years of 
age. 

SCHOOL BUSES. Chapt. No. 566 re- 
quires that school buses shall have 
words “School Bus” in black letters on 
two signs, illuminated at night, on and 
after July 1, 1951. es shall be 
flashing red, 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S EX- 
PENSES can be paid by county board 
of supervisors under Chapt. No. 693. 


GRANGE HALLS. Chapt. 448 extends 
to Grange Halls the definition of place 
of public assembly for labor law pro- 
visions the same exemptions granted 
churches, state and county fairground 
buildings, etc. This frees Grange Halls 
from a lot of costly operations in con- 
nection with kitchens, toilets, etc. 


OPEN WELLS AND CESSPOOLS, 
when abandoned, must have suitable 
protective covering, according to Chapt. 
No. 397. 

OPEN SEASON ON DOE DEER may 
be declared by conservation commis- 
sioner in certain counties: where open 
season has been provided on buck by 
the Legislature. This applies to central 
and western parts of state west of east- 


-ern boundaries of counties of Broome 


and Chenango, eastern and northern 
boundaries of county of Madison, north- 
ern boundary of Onondaga and New 
York Central tracks extending to point 
where such tracks intersect Oswego 
County boundary to City of Oswego. To 
open the season on doe in this area, 
commissioner must open the season in 
at least eight counties which need not 
be contiguous but which may be in two 
groups of four counties each. The aim 
of this bill is to reduce deer damage to 
farm crops, especially fruits. 


WOODCHUCKS, STARLINGS, 
CROWS AND SKUNKS can now be 
shot under Chapt. 284, laws of 1950, 
without a license by bonafide employees 
and immediate members of the employ- 
er’s family. Employee, to destroy such 
animals without a license, must have 
written authorization signed by his 
employer. 

THRUWAY. Chapt. No. 143 creates the 
New York State Thruway Authority 
with power to construct, maintain and 
operate thruway from New York City 
through Hudson Valley and Mohawk 
Valley west. 


Another bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture which will have to be passed by 
another Legislature before it can be 
voted on by the people would make the 
State liable for $500,000,000 bond issue 
to finance the project. Farm organiza- 
tions pointed out that such special high- 
way facilities should be paid for by 
those who use such facilities. 


ALAS as 
FOSTER TO RUN NEW 
YORK STATE FAIR 


State Agriculture Commissioner C. 
Chester Du Mond today named Ear! ©. 
Foster as acting director of the New 
York State Fair. Mr. Foster, who 
served as the Commissioner’s per ‘sonal 
representative in producing the 1949 
State Fair, will carry on the acting di- 
rector’s responsibilities in addition to 
his position as Assistant Commissioner 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The State Fair is a division 
of that Department. 

Simultaneously with the announce 
ment, Commissioner Du Mond said he is 
accepting the resignation of Bligh A- 
Dodds as director of the State Fair. 
Mr. Dodds has been named Executive 
Secretary of the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 
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in the Home Garden 
“Putteriag Pays 


By PAUL WORK 


season. Winter has certainly held 

on, but Bob Sweet had a laboratory 
section in “Veg. Crops 1,” Cornell’s 
general elementary course, in the gar- 
dens April 18—-about as near average 
date as you can get. Stanley Warren 
planted peas in March, too, 


Dry Summer 

My garden is in a community pro- 
ject, up near the graveyard, It has 
been plowed but not harrowed so I still 
have to wait. It is on high ground— 
high and dry—but last year’s experi- 
ence with a very drouthy summer 
demonstrated: 

1. You can still have a productive 
garden even though the soil is sandy 
and the weather does not bring rain. 

2. There are several things you can 
do to alleviate the pangs of drouth 
even though no water is available. 

I should say I had three-quarters of 
a crop. 

Thomas Laxton peas, Swiss chard, 
beets, radish, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, muskmelons, bush and pole 
beans, and volunteer pumpkins did 
well. There was a 10-inch pumpkin to 
eat by July 16. Carrots and lettuce and 
spinach were not so good. Maggots did 
great damage to broccoli and early 
cabbage—I'll watch them. closer this 
time—calomel and water at the roots. 
Warba potatoes were just fair. And 
gladioli came through in fine shape, 
making fine flowers and good bulbs. 


Te is much talk about a late 


Vighting Drouth 
Two tricks proved helpful in com- 
batting dry soil. A mulch of pine 


needles from the nearby grove kept 


weeds down, kept tomatoes clean and 
probably conserved moisture. Hay or 
straw serves well, spread between 
tows before plants begin to spread. It 
works for any crop but is especially 
good for the ones that spread over the 
ground and make cultivation, or even 
hoeing, difficult or impossible. A mulch 
keeps fruits clean and reduces damage 
by slugs and insects. Also, if soil gets 
muddy, it makes better walking to 
pick the products! But don’t mulch 
soil too early in the season. It may de- 
lay warming up of the soil. Mid-June 
should be o.k. in most places. : 

The other trick, when sowing seed 
in dry weather, is to make the furrow 
a bit deep. Give it an eveh bottom with 
the back of a level-back rake. Then 
Cover only %4 to 1% inch, and tamp or 
tramp the row very firmly. This gets 
the Seed closer to moist soil. It’s amaz- 
ing 
fnough to germinate seed. I had good 
luck, too, putting water in the little 
furrow after covering the seed. A 
Couple of sprinkling cans full went 
quite a way, moistening the soil where 
the seeds are and making a puddling 
Contact between seed and soil. If rain 
comes and the soil crusts up after- 





how dry a soil will yield moisture 


ward, just break it up before the seed- 
lings come up by tamping gently with 
the teeth of a rake. 

I hear someone say—‘“Oh yes, that’s 
all right for you to putter and fuss 
over the garden. I can’t give it the 
time.” OK, then, don’t do it. But any 
worthwhile enterprise demands atten- 
tion to fine points and details—even 
tending 60 cows. And not many enter- 


prises pay more per hour of the work- . 


er’s time than the home garden. 


Weeds were not very troublesome in 
1949. A low-built wheel hoe with 
blades, a little hoeing and a very little 
hand work kept them under control. 
My diary shows but 30 hours’ work on 
the 40x50 foot garden in May, June 


and July. I’ll grant I should have_ 


worked more. (I say this just to curb 
the impulse of my neighbors to write 
to A.A. “Yes and you should have seen 
his garden.) But even so, the labor 
demand of a garden is small, especially 
if one catches the weeds when they are 
small. 


Other Tricks—Good and 
Not so Good 

We have tried Wando peas for two 
years and there seems little doubt that 
they stand heat and drouth better than 
others. They can be planted up to July 
1. A good many gardeners have tried 


them and report success with them as 
a mid-summer crop. 


Coated. seed (sometimes wrongly 
called pelleted seed) did not do well. 
Nor do we find much encouragement 
for its use in home gardening in our 
reports from others. The idea seems 
grand but there appear to be a num- 
ber of unsolved problems, even for 
commercial planters. 


Cornell’s bulletin “The Vegetable 
Garden” has been revised and is on the 
press. It should be available when you 
read this. It is Cornell Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 696 by Art Pratt, R. W. Leiby 
and Charles Chupp. It answers a whale 
of a lot of questions including bugs and 
diseases. Write for it to American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 


— A.A. — 


KEEP A SHARP HOE 


Ee YOU HAD the time and interest 
to examine 100 hoes as they are be- 
ing used in gardens, I doubt if you 


~would find 10 that are sharp. Yet the 


difference in the effort required to use 
a dull hoe compared to one that is 
sharp is great, and the results you get 
vary in the same degree. 


With a heavy file in reasonably good 
condition, it takes but a minute to 
change a dull hoe into a sharp one. Do 
the filing on the back of the hoe. Then 
you will find that you can easily cut 
weeds just below the surface of the 
ground. Little effort is required and 
you will not be destroying the roots of 
the vegetables. 


Railroad worker and part- 
time farmer Richard Wil- 
liams finds his garden 
tractor just the thing for 
hauling a good jag of 
on his small farm near 
Andover, Mass. 


hay and for other work 
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Where to buy the 


CT a 








featured on page 6 


If you live in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland or Delaware—see 
the man in your neighborhood who sells 
LE ROY implements! 


In these five states, many Le Roy deal- 
ers handle Gehl equipment. In these 
states, only Le Roy dealers are authorized 
to sell you Gehl equipment. 





GEHL HAMMER MILL 


If your nearest Le Roy dealer handles 
this famous Gehl line, make a date to see 
him right away! He will be glad to show 
you the wonderful time-saving features of 
Gehl Forage Harvesters . .. Gehl Silo 
Fillers . . . Gehl Hammer Mills . . . Gehl 
Wagon Unloaders. 


For full details on Gehl equipment, and 
name of your nearest dealer, just send a 
penny postal to Dept. A-5, Le Roy Plow 
Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Ie Ro YY Plow Company. Inc. 


Cultivaters e Pulverizers 
Land Rollers e Saw Frames 


Le Roy Plows e 
Lime Sowers e 


e 





Sole distributors of Gehl and other fine ‘equip- 
ment in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 
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FOR EVERY FARM, A YELLOW DEVIL SPRAYER 
QUALITY-BUILT TO LAST FOR YEARS 
See how it’s quality- built to stand 
the strain of farm spraying for years. 

There’s a Yellow Devil for every size 
and type of farm. Ask your dealer to 


show you these quality-built sprayers, 
Write for free booklet today. 


“In 3 years spraying with my Yellow 
Devil, I've spent less than 50 cents on 
maintenance.” That's the kind of report 
we get from farmers who have owned 
Yellow Devils several seasons. 

Take a careful look at any Yellow 


Devil. See the sound engineering, the @=9™ THE ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
fine materials, the rugged construction, ‘alii Dept. 115, 1360 W. 9th St., Cleveland 13, Chie 


YELLOW DEVIL famous sprayer with the yellow boom 


Friendliness... 


A friendly atmosphere 


makes Hotel Syracuse» 
top choice of vistors. 
Comfortable rooms, 
fine food and easy, 
cheerful service. 
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Finest of all low cost tractors. Plows, discs, harrows, 
mows, Saws, plants, hauls, ete. Has draw-bar pull for 
many jobs. Powerful, economical and super durable. 
Smartly engineered. Makes play_out of hard irksome 
jobs. Excellent working visibility. Honor built. Designed 
for farmers, truck gardeners, private homes, estates, ete. 
Adjustable wheel widths. 16-inch row clearance. Has 3- 
speed Warner transmission, Rockford Clutch, 2 individual 
brakes, large roomy spring supported seat, Plow lift, auto 
type steering. Sold only direct to user at unusually low 
price. Prompt shipment. FREE details. In our 46th year. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1-031 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 











Maes is the only 2-piece Teat Cup. Thousands of Dairymen buy Maes 
year after year. 50 of these owners tell their own story of SAVINGS 
in a free folder. Ask for ‘‘50 Folder.’’ 


MILKS UP TO 25% FASTER: CLEANS QUICKER 
Made for all Milking Machines: make a 30 day test on yours, All 
Rubber Inflations fit our standard Shell. Send no money! Mail 
coupon for free ‘50 Folder’? now. ‘ 


MAES MILKERS, INC., Box A-50, Marshall, Mich. 
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When you 
build a 


RILCO 
BARN 
we do half 
the work 


Rilco rafters are ready to put up when 
you get them. You never touch a drill or 
a saw. Because we’ve Cut ’em to fit exactly 
... drilled all the bolt holes at exactly the 
right places. All you do is swing ’em into 
position, and bolt ’em down. You can 
have all the framing done ready for roof- 
ing and sheathing 2» less than one working 
day! Be sure you get genuine Rilco Rafters 
at your lumber dealer. 

Send the coupon for all the information 
on these strong, glued-laminated wood 
rafters that give you more room in a 
modern, attractive building. 


N | GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK 
———— 














RILCO Laminated Products, Inc. 
601-A Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


@ I want information on... 


Oj Barns 0 Machine Sheds 
O Poultry houses 0 Hog houses 

0 Combination Corn Crib and Granary 
IA Mite ew i en Une Ribas ese Cow Su Ste Sena 
ADDRESS (RFD) 


ZONE STATE 


CTL 2 a es 
RILCQ works wonders with wood 


Sa ee 
a enone 









LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 






For Farm Buildings. Lightning never 
has destroyed any building fully pro- 
tected by Security System. It protects 
against new dangers from water pip- 
ing, air ducts, etc. New low points, 
almost invisible. Most durable mate- 
rials, all UL approved. 


For Electrical Appliances. Unlike or- 
dinary arresters, Green Guard holds 
lightning surges to /ess than line volt- 
age. Prevents damage to ranges, water 
heaters, motors, switches. Send for full 
story. Security Mfg. & Contracting 
Co., Burlington 34, Wis. 


SECURITY 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION IN THE MODERN MANNER 


BE SATISFIED 








MOTOR DRILL CHUCK 


- Here is my way of making a very 


convenient motor drill. Remove the 
chuck from a discarded hand bit brace, 
buy a half-inch shaft coupling for 
around thirty cents, and with it con- 
nect the chuck to the shaft of a motor. 





aa eo 
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¥ CouPLING 
WITH SET 
SCREWS 


CHUCK FROM HAND 
Bit Brace - 


It works best by holding the motor 
perpendicular to your work and apply- 


_ing what little pressure is needed ac- 


cording to the work. Some firms make 
a simple drill stand for mounting a 
small motor, or the work can be clamp- 
ed to a sliding table and held against 
the drill with the motor horizontal. 
—I . W. Dickerson 
—AA.— 


CHEAP WATER TROUGH 


If you have an old wide rim from a 
tractor wheel, pour a level piece of con- 
‘crete and press the rim down into it 
while still fresh, and you will have an 
excellent water trough. Be sure to rein- 
force the concrete with woven wire 
fencing so it will not crack. Any cracks 
which do happen can be stopped with 
roofing putty.—J. W. Dickerson. 

— AA. — ‘ 


IMPROVED OIL CAN 


To solve the problem of lubricating 
out-of-the-way places, I put the spout 
of the oil can through a cork and stick 
a small wire in the cork so that it 
touches the end of the spout. Drops of 
oil run along the wire which can easily 
be bent to reach different places. 

—I.W. Dickerson 


— AA. —= 
A Slight Hint 


I am a hired man of C. V. Woods of 
Friendship, N. Y. He owns another 
place a short distance from where he 
lives. One day I suggested to him that 
I haul some manure up to the other 
place, but he said this was too hard on 
the rear spreader wheels and that they 
would wear out soon. The road leading 
to the other farm is paved and would 
be rather hard on the wheels, so I sug- 


gested to him that I take some old 
automobile tires and cut the bead from 
the inside and then slip the old tire on 
the rear spreader wheels and wire them 
on to the spokes. In that Way the tires 
would keep the snow off and the wheels 
wouldn’t wear out. This idea has proved 
to be very worth while for us.—W. W. 
Kottwitz, R.D. No. 1, Friendship, N. Y. 


— AA. — 


MOUSE AND RAT TRAP 


Here is my way of making a very 
satisfactory mouse and rat extermin- 
ator which has the advantage of reset- 
ting itself after each capture. Take a 
three or four-gallon stone jar or other 
container and cut a tin or plywood 
disc which will fit loosely inside the 
opening. Fasten this as shown to a 
straight wire at the middle so it will 
hang level but will tip whenever any 








weight is put on it. Now fasten a bait 
at the middle so it will not come off 
when the cover tips. Lean a board up 
against the jar for the mouse to climb 
up and you will soon catch all the mice 
and rats around. It will be better if 
the mouse cannot quite reach the cover 
but has to jump a little to get on it. 
Brine’ will have to be used in cold 
weather.—I. W. Dickerson. 
— A.A. — 


LIVE CORN SHELLER 


All the grain our 1,500 December ist 
pullets have had has been whole corn. 
We handled it just three times “from 
the stalk to the birds: once when we 
shoveled it off the wagon; once when 
we shoveled it into a bag, and once when 
we dumped it into the pens. The chick- 
ens learned to shell it at the age of six 
weeks. They have more time and do a 
better job than we do and besides, it is 
a lot easier. — Francis J. Townsend, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 





STEP-SAVING ELECTRIC FENCE 


I save myself a lot of steps by using 
the following arrangement on my elec- 
tric fence. By the use of an extra few 
feet of wire I bring all my fence leads 
to one central point instead of contin- 
uing from one pasture to another. By 
feeding two double branch blocks (or- 
dinarily used in house wiring’) with the 
fence charger, I get four circuits which, 


O-volt Outlet 








in turn, feed four independent fence 
lines, Each circuit is fused with a 10 
amp fuse.“ When the blinker stops to 
signify a short, all I do is unscrew the 


fuses to find which line the short is) 


on. As soon as the shorted line is un- 
fused the blinker will work on the other 
three.—Ralph P. Rignall, Wilson, N. Y. 


Fence No. l-—— 
Fence No 2——~— 


7 : Fence No 3— 
ee erice No.4— 


Double Branch Blocks 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C., 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Mor- 

: trison. Pictured are four of the Morri- 
son’s prize Jerseys. 


Morrocroft Farm Stock 
Protected Against 


‘PIIDDEN HUNGER’ 


The Registered Jerseys, Polled Here- 
fords and hogs at Morrocroft Farm are 
MinRaltone-fed — and with profitable 
results. Mr. A. R. Morrow, manager, 
has this to say about. MinRaltone: — 
“We've been feeding MinRaltone to 
our stock for several years. I especially 
like it for free feeding. Our animals eat 
it more readily than any other mineral 
tried.” 

What MinRaltone will do for one 
breed, it will do for all. Follow the 
lead of successful stockmen—feed Min- 
Raltone regularly, year round. Min- 
Raltone protects against Hidden Hun- 
ger* because it contains 11 essential 
mineral elements with Vitamin D. 
Write for free MinRaltone feeding 
booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. + BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y.; Forsyth, Ga. — Chicago, Ill. 


o> “HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 
VW elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
r¥ - rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR‘S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 

STORM DEFIANT 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Unadilla Wood Stave Silos 
are knitted into one storm 
defiant unit by hundreds of 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. 
Only Unadilla gives you the 
safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” 
door front system. Doors are— 
juice-tight, air-tight —and save 
work, too, because they always 
open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 
on new, 3-Year Time Payment 
Plan. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


BOX B-9, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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Fertilizer-Lime-Seed 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 











Fuse with /O-avup, Fuses 





In remodelling or repairing your 


home be sure to use reliable | MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesbore, N. 





ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 


———— : ~ - as 3 
Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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FRIEND asks how he should 
trim his forsythia hedge. The 
time to do it is right after the 
blossoming season. Don’t try 
to cut a branch here and there, but go 
right down to the base of the bush, use 
a pruner heavy enough so that it will 
cut through a good-sized stem and take 
out half or more of the oldest bushes. 
Where soil is fertile, forsythia grows 
rapidly. If it gets out of hand you can 
even cut it right to the ground, and in 
a couple of years it will be as rank as 


ever, 


How Mueh Plant Food 


Occasionally village friends complain 
about college bulletins and say that 
information about fertilizer, sprays, 
etc., gives figures which cannot be ap- 
plied to a home garden. For fertilizer 
a good rule is to use 4 or 5 pounds of 
5-10-5 fertilizer to each 100 square feet 
of garden area. One way to handle it is 
to broadcast half before the garden is 
plowed, and use the other half in the 
row. Particularly with some vegetables, 
it is not a good idea to have the fer- 
tilizer touch the _ seed; © therefore, 
stretch your string to mark the row, 
make a furrow for the seed and an- 
other close to it for the fertilizer. Use 
about 2 pounds for each 50 foot row. 


A bushel of manure for 50 to 75 
square feet of garden is equivalent to 
20 tons to the acre. 


PERENNIALS. Here’s a question that 
is commonly asked by everyone who 
grows perennials: 

“Our perennial bed seems to be running 
out. The blooms are smaller and we are 
having trouble in keeping grass under 
control. Have you any suggestions?”’ 

Most perennial beds get entirely too 
thick within a few years. It is essen- 
tial to dig up plants which spread, 
such as phlox, iris and many others. 
Divide them and reset a part of each 
clump. Don’t pare off the clump all the 
way around, because if you do you are 
leaving the older part rather than 
growth that is new and vigorous. 
Usually you can split a clump into 4 
parts, re-plant one quarter, and throw 
the rest away or give them to a friend. 
Grass is a perennial problem. It takes 
work to keep the grass from between 
your clumps of flowers, and if it gets 
established in the clump tne oniy way 
to eradicate it is to dig up the clumps, 
knock the dirt off the roots and sepa- 
rate the roots to the point where you 
can remove every trace of grass roots. 


BORERS. Borers which eat the roots 
of iris are one of the handicaps of 
growing that flower. If any subscriber 
has an easy’ way of controlling them, 
we would like to hear about it and will 
pass it along to readers. The usual way 
1s to keep the planting young by dig- 
éing up the clumps, removing the roots 
that have been eaten by borers and re- 
planting those that are free of borers. 
Incidentally, if your iris is restricted 
to the common. blue variety, you may 
want to look over your catalogs and 
buy a few of the newer ones. With 
Care they should multiply so that you 
will soon have a variety of blooms. 


Lupines 


The question whether lupines can be 
stown from seed was recently asked. 
A friend relates his experience in sav- 
ing seeds, putting them in a row in 
the garden early in the spring and 
finding that a sufficient number grew 
So that he had several plants to put 


'nto his perennial garden in the fall. 


*4-D. Much has been said about the 





wonderful results from use of 2,4-D in 
controlling weeds. The results are won- 
derful, but the home gardener needs 
to use considerable caution. If a 
sprayer which delivers a fine spray is 
used, for example, to spray the dande- 
lions in your lawn, you may find seri- 
ous damage to your shrubs if the wind 
carries this spray to your ornamentals. 


On farm crops the: directions are 
stated so that a rather definite amount 
of 2,4-D will be applied per acre. You 
can buy a very small can of any one 
of several weed killers for home gar- 
dens and it will carry directions for 
use. Here’s an idea that you might try 
on your lawn. Instead of using a hand 
sprayer, do a bit of figuring and dilute 
the spray to the point where you can 
apply it with an old garden sprinkling 
can, and thus avoid the possibility of 
drift onto your ornamentals. Don’t use 
the same can for watering your gar- 
den! 


Water Your Garden! 


One of the mistakes often made 
either with vegetable gardens or flow- 
er gardens is to use a hose frequently 
to sprinkle the garden sparingly. Such 
‘procedure does more harm than good. 


If plants show signs of lack of mois- 
ture, and if you have water available, 
soak the garden thoroughly once a 
week. You can always see how deep 
the water is penetrating by doing a 
little digging, and unless the water 
penetrates several inches you get little 


“benefit. One soaking is worth a dozen 


sprinklings. 


Renewing Strawberry Bed 


The backyard gardener may have 
room for a few strawberries, but 
scarcely enough that he can plant a 
new bed every year. Doing that takes 
two plots rather than one, so there is 
always the temptation to renew the 
old bed and keep it producing as long 
as possible. 

Under certain conditions this can be 
done. However, the first requirement 
is to Keep grass out of the strawberry 
bed, and the second is to go over it 
drastically as soon as the harvest is 
completed. Go into the bed with a 
good sharp hoe and take out at least 
nine-tenths of the plants. Because the 
plants will miss the good growing 
weather in May and June, you might 
leave twice as many plants as you nor- 
mally would set out in a new bed. At 
the same time put on a good applica- 
tion of a commercial fertilizer so that 
the plants you leave will have food to 
‘produce new runners and new plants. 


Letters 


If you have gardening experiences 
you would like to share with others or 
questions you would like to ask, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Box 367, Ithaca, N. 
Y., will be more than glad to hear 
from you. 

— A.A. 


GIVE TOMATOES ROOM 


In growing tomatoes for market or 
as a canning crop, you get the best 
yields by allowing about 16 square feet 
per plant, which will require 2,722 
plants per acre. 

A good way to do this is to make 
the rows 5 to 5% feet apart and set 
plants from’ 3 to 3% feet apart in a 
row. ‘ 

= A.A, — 

Strawberries rank high, along with 
citrus fruits and tomatoes, as a good 
source of vitamin C, 
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WE GUARANTEE YOU'LL PICK THESE 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
IN OQ Days 


FAMOUS GEM EVERBEARING, Stern’s takes the risk out of garden- 
ing. You'll pick these big juicy strawberries by August—or your money 
back! Every plant unconditionally guaranteed to bear—will start by 
July and continue bearing until freezing weather. Big, firm, round 


a 
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berries. Extra juicy, extra rich flavor, very sweet. Make mouth-water- 114, 3 a 
ing short-cakes, pies, jam, irresistible with cream. Next year and after bpp A 
they’ll bear earliest and continue right up to freezing time. Keim 


POSTPAID 
Fresh plants 
shipped from 
fields closest 
to your home. 


Thousands. of feeders 
on thick fibrous roots. 
Stern’s plants pro- 
duce fast, heavy 
crops. 


50 for 250 for 1,000 for 


$00 s9i0 s3000 


JUNE-BEARING VARIETIES—Guaranteed to grow and bear. Choose from these popular varieties: ~ 
PREMIER . CATSKILL . SPARKLE . FAIRFAX 
50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50, 250 for $6.00, 1,000 for $18.00 postpaid 


;—— FAMILY STRAWBERRY GARDEN—GROUP No. 30 


An ample supply for the average family—for fresh fruit as well as for canning. 


50 each of Gem, Catskill ) 
Sparkle § only $8.00 


Taine Fairfax, 


GEM EVERBEARING 
Selected highest quality 
Thick heavy roots 


postpaid 





250 plants 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONKEY BACK. Stern’s guarantees these 
plants unconditionally for one full year. If, for any reason, you are not delighted with these quality 
products. purchase price will be refunded promptly. You need.NOT return the plants. 


Order NOW for Immediate Delivery. Send Cash or order C.O.D. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. M, GENEVA, N. Y. 








CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over 25 Years 


PROTECTS YOUR SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks,and all other‘corn- 
pulling birds and animal 
» pests, such as Moles, Go- 
phers, Woodchucks, 
Squirrels, etc. 


} (1 t h 
| Peat goes $1.75 











| (1 pint) enough 

| for 2 bushels seed 1.00 

| (Cs pint) enough 60 
for 1 bushel seed a 





Manufactured only by 


CEDAR HILL ForMULAE Co. 
Box 1129M« New Britain, Conn. 











BL 
iia. DAMP CELLAR? 
that stuff? Keep your cellar dry without heat— 
use New Low Cos 
SAHARA AIR DRYER , 
Stop mold and mildew. Protect seed ger- 


mination. No installation—merely plug into 
electrical outlet. Write for Free folder. 
NIAGARA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Dept. S 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Ys 








ff =sutomatic }ONION PLANTS—Ginice Scie Yellow. | or 
Y POWER DRIVEN | Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
the money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15 
PORTABLE 4af 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, $8.00, prepaid 
AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, 
BOX 313, " AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Spring end everbearing varieties. 
Catalog free, 


W. E. BENNING, CLYDE, N. Y. 


PLANTS 





* LIGHT .. 






Aluminum-buyilt, 
Weighs only 24 fbs. 
*® THRIFTY“. :: 


* SMOOTH RUNNING . 


ALL LEADING 
VARIETIES 


Runs 6 hours per gallon 


Compact 











100 500 1000 1000 
% 20-INCH Cutter bar. Double- N W R Y post- post- post- F.O-B. 
Oscilloting. Extra size. paid paid paid Sewell 
* BALANCED. . Easy to carry Tomato (Ready June 1) $1.00 $2.90 $4.10 $3.00 
Simple to handle. CARDONE OM ek Ai avaca £,00) 2.25" > 3.507." 2.56 
For Information and Prices write Cauliflower .......... w-- 1.25 3.75 6.00 5.00 
WATKINS GLEN, Sweet Potato ............... See 1.35 3.50 6.00 5.00 
THE POWER SCYTHE CO. Y*nEw SV GRe Pepper (Ready June 1)... 1.25 4.00 7.00 6.00 
Brussels Sprout .................. 1.25 3.50 4.75 3.50 
Broccoli ee cboenii Ne MONE o.O0e) =A oe a ORE 
Beet ng 1.140 2.95 4.25 3.00 
VEGETABLE PLANTS Collard 1.00 2.25 3.50 2.50 
ia OtTU CEs seer ces eeiee ra 1.00 2.75 4.00 3.00 

Tomato $2.00, 1000, Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, ; 
Pritchard. California Wonder Pepper $4.00, 1000, or 65¢ || Celery (Ready July 1)... 1.10 3.50 4.65 3.75 

100. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. Cabbage, $1.50, Quantity prices: Cabbage, 1,000 or 

1000, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston Wakefield, 1,000; Cauliflower $4.50° per 1,000 in” ‘ovo pe 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants $3.00, 1000. 


QUITMAN PLANT COMPANY 
QUITMAN — — _ GEORGIA 


more. 
All Plants Carefully Packed in Live Moss. 


WE GUARANTEE GOOD DELIVERY. 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF SEEDS & PLANTS 


OROL LEDDEN & SONS, Sewell, N. J. 


LARGEST GROWERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
VEGETABLE PLANTS IN NEW JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS. | 





When writing te advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Low Cost...Permanent 
..-kasy to Erect 


Timberib laying houses offer you strong, 
permanent construction, easily erected, at 
costs to please any poultryman. There are 
no posts or supports inside the building, 
making it easy to keep clean and sanitary. 

Pre-cut rafters form side and roof. 

4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 

No cutting, fitting or waste. 

16 feet wide, length as desired. 

Erection instructions with every building. 
Also available at low cost is the Timberib 
brooder house. This comes complete with 
easy to erect rafters, plates and end wall 
framing. Floor framing also included if 
you wish. Your choice of 12’x12’ for 300 
chicks, or 12’x16’ for 400 chicks. 

Without obligation on your part, we 
shall be glad to give you detailed infor- 
mation and prices of these two Timberib 
poultry buildings. Address your letter or 
CALC CON. at g 


IMBER WBTRUCTURES, ENC. 
P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 

P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Barns (1) 
Sheds 0 Poultry Houses 0) 


Name 
Address 


City. State. 





Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will be of utmost 
interest to poultry raisers. Read her ex- 
perience: ‘“‘Dear Sir: I think I must be 
one of the very first to use Walko Tab- 
lets. Some 35 years ago when I started 
raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets ad- 
vertised as an aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. I tried a package for 
my baby. chicks with happiest results, I 
have depended upon Walko Tablets ever 
since.’’ Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 


Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbor germs. 
Drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread dis- 
ease through your flock before you are 
aware. Use preventive methods — use 
Walko Tablets. 
thousands of poultry raisers have depend- 
ed upon them. You, too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic 
to aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend 
upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you are 
not entirely satisfied with results. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 

Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 








SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 
ordering. Also 3-week-old chicks 22¢ each. Prices at 


hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 





For over forty years: 


‘7,500 on each of three floors. 


Use Capettes and Make 
Cockerels Into Capons 
By h Es Wess 


HE MORE I hear about cap- 
ettes, or caponettes, the more 
convinced I become that here 
is something that is really 

revolutionary. I believe that as soon as 

the housewives of the country and 
their families once learn about these 
chickens, the demand for them will be 
sufficient to use up all the heavy-breed 
cockerel chicks that are hatched. Per- 
haps Leghorn cockerels also may be 
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| made into satisfactory capettes, but I 


haven’t had any reports on Leghorns. 

‘When it was first announced by Dr. 
F. W. Lorenz of the University of Cali- 
fornia that by implanting a pellet con- 
taining the female sex hormone diethyl- 
stilbestrol under. the skin high up in 
the neck of a rooster, he soon loses 
most of his masculine traits and ap- 
pearance and takes on weight much 
as a capon does, one of the investigat- 
ors at Cornell obtained some of the 
pellets and treated a few tough old 
roosters. Soon they stopped crowing, 
combs and wattles lost their bright red 


-eolor and shriveled down to less than 


half their normal size. In about 4 weeks 
the roosters became plumper and 
heavier because of the fat that they 
took on rapidly. 


We Tried Them 


The next step was to test the tend- 
erness of the meat. Co-operators in the 
College of Home Economics roasted 
some of the treated roosters, both Leg- 
horns and Barred Rocks, and for each 
treated bird an untreated one of the 
same age and variety was also pre- 
pared. Then liberal samples from each 
roasted chicken were placed on num- 
bered plates, and a dozen or. more of 
us tasted each sample and wrote our 
opinion of its flavor and tenderness, 
not knowing whether a given sample 
was from a treated or non-treated 
male. Then we voted our preferences 
by number. The results left no doubt 
about the effectiveness of the pellets. 
Both the flavor and quality of the 
meat were noticeably improved. 

Since that time it has been found 
that when young males of 4 to’ 5 
pounds are treated, the effect is just 


‘by poultry supply companies, 


as pronounced as in those old staggy 
birds. To all appearances and effect, 
the cockerels become capons. Their 
masculinity is overwhelmed by the 
femininizing influence of the female 
hormone. They put on fat, but not in 
big gobs in a few places. It is distrib- 
uted evenly through the muscle tissues, 
making them juicy and very tender. 


Of course many questions were 
raised about this idea of producing 
capons by the use of chemicals. Was 
it safe for people to eat them? What 
is it going to cost? Where can you get 
the pellets? Is the effect permanent? 

A lot of tests have been run and 
most of the answers are ready now. 
There is no danger to the people who 
eat the treated chickens, and no ill ef- 
fects have been reported. However, the 
pellet should be implanted far enough 
up on the neck so that any unabsorbed 
remnant of it will be thrown away 
with the head. The effect is not lasting. 
If you don’t dress off your capettes 
when they are ready, they will grad- 
ually regain their masculine ways and 
appearance; and a second treatment 
does not succeed like the first one. A 
number of simple, low-cost implanting 
instruments are now being distributed 
along 
with the pellets themselves. The cost 
is a small item. : 
Winning Customers 

At the State Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Morrisville, Mr. McPherson and 
his poultry students have been work- 
ing with the hormone pellets. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson gave a brief but enthusiastic 
report of their experience at the Poul- 
try Exposition staged in Syracuse by 
the County Farm Bureau. He said that 
once their customers got a taste of the 
capettes, they came clamoring for 
more. 


In much the same vein a mid-west- 
ern dealer has written of the hesitating 
way in’ which housewives consented to 
try capettes. They didn’t like their 


looks. They were different from the 


roasters that they had been getting. 
But once, when there were no roasters, 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 








Pennsylvania Has World’s Largest Henhouse 





M. Earl Mack and T. Ray Mack, 
brothers and poultry farmers of West 
Sunbury, Pa., believed that efficiency 
goes with size. Confident that their 
theory was right, they built the world’s 
largest chicken house. The building is 
360 feet long, 60 feet wide and four 
stories high. It holds 22,500 chickens, 
The 
fourth floor is used for storage. 

To provide adequate light and ven- 
tilation, rows of windows run the en- 
tire length of the building. Construc- 
tion was of wood, native oak for fram- 
ing and yellow pine for siding. Because 


the Mack brothers realized the neces- 
sity for full protection against the 
weather and against fire, they chose 
fire-resistant asphalt roofing for the 
roof. The roofing color selected was 
red—the standard color for all roofs on 
the farm. 

Every step in the routine of caring 
for the 22,500 chickens in the “egg fac- 
tory” has been simplified. Watering is 
automatic. Mechanization enables feed- 
ing and egg-collecting to be done in 
minimum time. The Macks’ methods 
are as smoothly streamlined as their 
chickens’ eggs. 
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Last year (48-49) our White Leghorns 
won as follows at the official egg laying 
tests: 1. High White Leghorn Pen All 
Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in profit class at 
California. 3. High Leghorn Pen at Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens all breeds at 
Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry Tribune Trophy (273.50 
eggs and 287.9 points per bird) for high average 
production all breeders in U. S. competing. This is 
highest average ever made. 6. We still hold All- 
Time World Record for one pen. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 

We hatch White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Barred Rocks all year .., 
own two hatcheries, with 530,000 egg capacity— 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. We also 
carry on a complete pedigree-progeny testing 


proprany, SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log describes in detail our 
breeding program. Write to- 
day for your free copy. 
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P.O. Box 3G, Ithaca, N. Y.'+- 





BARRED ROCKS | 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 








N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 
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OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR _ BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 
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Tel 11. CALLICOON, N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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tnecrease your peultry income dy 
taising chicks that wiN give greater 
egg production with tow feed intakes. 
Years of trapnest and progeny-test breeding have es- 
tablished these profitable qualities in Hawley Leghorns: 
Strong Chicks, Good Livability, Large-type. and High 
production of big chalk-white egys. 

10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S, PULLORUM CLEAN 
Red-Rock Crosses .also available. Order Chicks early. 
Write for descriptive folder today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y- 


: Wm 516 EWC. (sede, 
er ‘ 
i i aL. : athe 


Svecial W. Leg. from our own Pens, Str. run $13. 
Pits. $26., Ckls. $3. Eng. Leg. Str. run $/1., Pits. 
$22., Ckis. $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N. H. Reds, Bok 
Reds, R.R X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckls. $10.—!00. 
Post pd. B.W.D. ‘Tested Antigen meth. Cir. lree. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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- Mottled Ancona Chicks: 
The Breed with 
“Atomic Laying Power” 
of plenty of large white eggs on less feed than aly 
other breed. CATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM. RICHFIELD 10. PA, 





GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breed: 
ers. Safe shipment anywhere. 










Bulletins, magazine on raising 
yeese, ducks. 

PEYTON FARM | 
Route 2HC, Duluth, Minnesota 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
the women took the capettes. Presto, 
they suddenly decided that they want- 
ed nothing else, only capettes, 

I have not heard much about ‘‘chem- 
ical caponizing” of old males. Perhaps 
there are too few of them to bother 
with, However, capettes have become 
so well known in some markets that 
a daily price quotation is made. As 
you would expect, the price is higher 
than for untreated cockerels (roasters) 
of the same age, but slightly lower 
than that of capons. 


Where can the pellets and implanter 
be obtained? Look in the advertising 
sections of poultry magazines and 
farm papers. If you get the pellets and 
treat some cockerels, be sure to leave 
a few untreated and then compare 
them with the treated birds for weight, 
tenderness and flavor. Remember also 
that you will have to do some selling 
before you can cash in on this new and 
superior type of chicken. We all pass 
up good bets constantly simply because 
no one has told us about them. You 
will have to tell your customers in or- 
der to sell them. 

* * *x 

Brocding with a Heat Lamp 

KF THE 100,000 persons who were 

keeping chickens in New York 
state when the census was taken in 
1940, 79,000 had fewer than one hun- 
dred chickens. A large share of that 
79,000, I expect, had back-yard flocks 
of only one or two dozen hens. No 
doubt today many of these small-scale 
poultry keepers buy their pullets all 
grown and ready to lay. Others pur- 
chase started-pullets old enough that 
they can be grown to maturity without 
the benefit of a brooder. And there are 
some who “get a big kick” out of start- 
ing a bunch of baby chicks and grow- 
ing them into pullets for their laying 
pen. 

If I were planning to start any num- 








DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth White Pekins - 
Genuine Meat-Type 
Immediate Deliveries 


THIEL BROS. HATCHERY, INC. 


Barker, 


Dept. A New York 








NACE’'S QUALITY CHICKS 
LARGE TYPE Unsexed Plts. SkL 
WHITE LEGHORNS 100 100 100° 
AND BROWN LEGHORN $12.00 $25.00 $3.00 
Barred & White Rocks .... 14.00 17.00 {0.00 
N. H. Reds Special AAA -- 16.00 20.00 10.00 
Ass’ts, (St. Run) $11.00-100. Also started Chicks. We 
ship post’pd. Order direct or write for Cat. J. N. NACE 
POUL. FM. & HATCH., BOX A, RICHFIELD, PA. 
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+” sess Pe AN ra ane SIE MREEIY. 
SHIRK’S QUALITY CHICKS 


LARGE TYPE WH. LEGHORNS. 6 SPECIAL 
HEAVY BREEDS , 
from Bloodtested Breeders. Bred for size, type & 
egg production. Hatches each Tues. & Thurs. Write 
for Catalog & Prices. STARTED CHICKS. 
SHIRK’S HATCHERY. H. C. SHIRK, Prop. 
BOX AA Rt. 2. McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS — 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Holé 


‘ If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
Con't miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. S. 
to a2, nes, Dept. 65-H 13, Adams, N. Y. 
‘ get FREE, and without obligation, the 
Aaa ee modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
Ucible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
Bee by thousands who say they never 
reamed possible such secure, dependable 
18 comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
ee rupture opening, prevents escape, 
T ‘out need for bulky, cumbersome 
russes, tormenting springs or harsh, 
Souging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
ne ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
A U have worn, TRY THIS, and send your 
ost Card today, 
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ber of chicks up to 30, I would not 
bother with any hover or hot water 
bottle or other substitute device for the 
mother hen. I would just use an electric 
heat lamp, being sure that the floor 
was free of drafts and the room rat- 
proof even when the window was open 
for ventilation. 


Brooding small lots of chicks with 
heat lamps was tried out several years 
ago by quite a few people (four that I 
recall) and, as far as\I know, it proved 
satisfactory in every instance. I have 
wondered why the practice has not 
become more common. Perhaps it is 
being used and I just don’t know about 
it. 

The heat bulb is screwed into a sock- 
et on the end of a drop cord and sus- 
pended above the chicks at such a level 
that all the chicks can spread out in a 
circle, heads pointing out, with a va- 
cant spot about 6 or 8 inches in di- 
ameter directly beneath the lamp where 
the heat is just a little too high for 
the comfort of the chicks. Raising the 
lamp widens the area of warmth and 
comfort and lowers the temperature. 
Of course that is exactly what is 
needed as the chicks become older and 
larger. ie, 

I set a limit of 30 chicks under one 
lamp, but I am assured by one man 
that he successfully brooded 75 under 
one lamp. That was probably late 
enough in the spring so that the room 
temperature never went very low. 


The Poultryman’s | 
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Kindly advise me on what is the right 
amount of scratch grain to give baby 
chicks from the start to maturity; also, 
laying hens. What is the best time of day 
to give it? 

I note that you are now feeding no 
grain to your chicks until the fifth 
week. That is about as I would suggest 
that you do.. Perhaps you could even 
wait another week or two before you 
start feeding grain. 


You may or may not be familiar 
with the fact that many people regu- 
larly start their baby chicks on chick 
grain as their first feed and continue 
to feed it for two or three days be- 
cause it has been shown that in this 
way it is usually possible to prevent 
the “pasting up” of the chicks. We at 
Cornell, however, do not recommend 
this practice and there are two rea- 
sons: One is that we have found that 
even though some of the chicks be- 
came “pasted up,” they do not die and 
eventually cannot be told from the 
other chicks and, in the second place, 
we know that starting the chicks 
grain retards their growth rate dur- 
ing that period. Therefore, if you are 
growing broilers, it would be a defi- 
nite handicap to start the chicks with 
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“Leave the window open, Mandy, so Grandpa kin spit without gettin’ up!” 


grain. 

The feeding of chicks is discussed in 
Cornell bulletin No. 153 beginning at 
page 20. In brief, it is suggested that 
the feeding of grain be started at 6 
to 8 weeks, and that, until the twelfth 
week, equal amounts of grain and mash 
be fed. After that, both grain and 
mash are kept in feeders at all times 
and the growing pullets are allowed 
to make their own choice. Most feed 
manufacturers have variations of these 
rules in their feeding instructions and 
it is best to follow their instructions. 

“Methods of Feeding Laying Hens” 


‘is an 8-page bulletin from Cornell. 
Four methods are described in it: 


(1) 
the free-choice or ‘cafeteria’ plan; 
(2) restricted grain plan—litter fed; 
(3) restricted grain plan—trough fed; 
(4) all-mash plan. 

Poultrymen are obtaining satisfac- 


tory results with all of these methods.. 


Numbers 2 and 3 are most commonly 
used, and the use of pellets has become 
common with all methods.—L.z.Ww. 


—A.A. 


EGG GRADING SCHOOL 


The 19th NEPPCO Egg Grading and 
Marketing School is scheduled to be 
held June 20 to 23. The place is the 
Rhode Island State College at Kings- 
LOM evel, : 

‘There is a long list of recognized ex- 
perts for administration and instruc- 
tion. The school has been going long 
enough so that it has become accept- 


-ed as filling a definite need. Any read- 


er who is interested can get complete 

details from Alfred Van Wagenen, 

Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 

cil, 11 West State St., Trenton 8, N. J. 
— AA — 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH 
ROADSIDE MARKETING 


(Continued from Page 9) 
products they sell and who like to meet 


people can be successful in this type 
of selling. Cheerfulness under all cir- 
cumstances is essential and it will pay 
cash in pocket to listen interestedly t¢ 
any and every one’s troubles but never 
to mention one’s own. 


I would like to relate a story which 
illustrates the importance of cheerful- 
ness and full application of the golden 
rule. We had a_ well-to-do-customer 
from some distance who, with her com- 
panion, big car and chauffeur, had been 
coming to our market for several years. 
One day she asked, “Do you know why 
we come here to shop with you?” I 
said, “I presume you must get hungry.” 
“No,” she replied, “we come to be en- 
tertained and always feel better when 
we leave.” 


This does not mean a farmer need 
employ an orchestra for the amuse- 
ment of his customers but it does mean 
that he will find general interest and 
good humor will pay big dividends. 

A good reputation has to be earned; 
once attained it is priceless. Business 
is very competitive and success is ob- 
tained only by those willing to pay the 
price. One need hardly figure on get- 
ting more out than he puts in. Life is 
not made that way. 


/ 
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STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST far less than turkey poults, are easier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year "round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 


When you’re looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turn to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter's Poultry Farm 
EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AiR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S. 








tORits 





Everything you want in chicks. . . high 
livability, fast growth and feathering, good 
meat quality, and steady production of large 
eggs . . . . all yours in Chapman chicks. 
All chicks from our own breeders on our two 
farms. 7 

N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 

White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Order your Chapman Chicks soon. Write today 
for new folder and prices! 


CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


eS MN 


) aa 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


. ' 
Raise Leister’s 200-337 Esg R.O.P. Sired Chicks 
58.8% of Super Mated Leghorns R.O.P. Sired. ‘ 


Safe Arrival Guar. i Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per 100 per 100 
WHITE LEGHORNS $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
UTILITY W. LEGHORNS il. 24.00 2.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, AA 15. 22.00 10.00 
SEX LINK CROSS, AAA .... 15. 22.00 10.00 

1 

I 


















20CK-RED CROSS, AA i 22.00 10.00 
BAR. ROCKS-WH. ROCKS _ 13.00 22.00 10.00 

HEAVY MIXED $9.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $5.95 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C 









cole 
| LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 





Rae menine 


PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested bv Official Tube Agglutination method 
Postpaid Cash or C.O.D. Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 100 = 400 
AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns............$12.00 $24.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
AAA New) Hampsbiress..0 3.20.01... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
DACA \ Wt: JROGEES, ne cdsccndilivseectn. ostssen send oad 12.00 20.00 10.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or. write for free list 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
C S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA. JUNIATA CO. 


Cl 
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Barred Rocks & 
New Hampshire Reds. 
Red-Rock Cross. Also Started 4 to 6 weeks old White 


White Leghorns. 
Reds, & 


Large Type S.C. 
White Rocks, R. I. 


Leghorn Pullets. Write for our New Prices, etc. 


Chester Valley Hatchery, Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 





RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns. Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
run Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old, Send for free catalog. 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





STARTED CHICKS: ¥ fot Pits, Yames, 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, Pa. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. 

MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 





DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 
HATCHING EVERY WEEK— Pullorum Clean Eben- 
wood Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat and 


profits. Free Catalog. Ebenwood Farm, Box B-S). West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Ducklings—$7.50. 100—$26.50. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 45, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, tnitial. 
or group of numerals. Exampie. J. S. Jones, 1060 


Main Ro., Anywhere. N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24. 
counts as #2 words. Minimum $1.00 Send check or 


money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA. N Y Advance payment 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 

' 4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. RK. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





TWENTY-FIVE large Reg. Holstein heifers, accredited, 
vaccinated. Ten due in June, Bal. Aug., Sept. Yearling 
bull from high record dam. Lonergan Bros., Homer, 
New York. 





CHOICE Holstein heifers. 35 to 
mostly Sept. & Oct., a few Aug. 20. Short yearlings 
raised from the best of cows. Fresh cows, springers 
and fall cows always on hand and producing. Ken- 


freshen this Fall; 











neth O. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. Phone K: 0. 
Ward 3Y Candor, Phone J. C. Ward 3J, Candor. 
¥OR SALE: Grade and registered Guernseys, All stages 
ot lactation. Clarence G. Barber, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
Tel. 7-385. 

FOR SALE—bull born April 1949. Dam made 8029M 


ee 


34F Jr2 2x, 12541M 545F in 805 days 6 years. Sire is 
proven for both production and type. Maternal grandsire 
with 12 AR daughters is son of World Record Jr4 and 
full brother to World Record Sr’ 805C. A choice indi- 
vidual. Also a few well bred heifers. Tarbell Guernscy 
Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 


JERSEY 


Jersey bull 2 
424 Ibs. 








j 








light fawn. His 
years old. Exce}lent. 


FOR SALE: 
dam has record 


years old 
fat 2 














This bull is a double grandson of Brampton Jester 
Standard Excellent Superior Sire, reasonably priced... 
A. J. LeFrois, Webster, N. ¥. 

FOR SALE: Complete registered foundation group. 
W. M. Graves, Shinglehouse, Pa. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. tT. Bb. and Bluvdtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lois. kK. C. Talbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. : 








ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
TT. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail B. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart,, New York, 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers and Heifers, “Best from the 
West”. Vaccinated, cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Holstein and Colored Open or Bred. ‘“The Best 
for Less,’? O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York, 





FOR SALE—T.BL. 


and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 


terins, Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Vhone 351M. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


NEW ENGULAND'’s oldest Angus berd. Now offering a 
select group of yearling heifers and bulls. Accredited 
for TB and Bangs. Laurel Hill Farm, Blandford, Mass. 








YOR SALE—3 rexistered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 5 two 
year old bred registered Aberdeen-Angus heifers. Heck- 














man Farm, Karl Heckman, Bath, N.Y. a 
WEREFORDS turn grass into money. Cows, heifers, 
bulls. Let us know what you want. We will quote 
prices: Walter W. Fisk, Wolcott, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 
your herd, Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 3604. 





FOR SALE—Polled (hornless) Hereford bulls. Also a 
few heifers bred to CMR Adyance Domino 81st. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delahson, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—my herd of 21 grade Hereford cows. Due 
to freshen at once, some already have. 12 seven years 
old; 9 four years old. Bred by E Domino Rex registered. 
Polled Hereford Bull. Bull also for sale, Elmer Layery, 
R.F.D. 3, Canastota, N. Y. Phone Canastota 2437. 





FOR SALE: Three Grade Hereford Cows with calves. 


Twe Grade Hereford WHeifers. Sixteen months old. 
Cows and. heifers bred to registered Hereford bull. 
Robert T. McCarty, Wyalusing, Pa. Phone 2611. 








SWINE 


Chester and Yorksbire-Berkshire 
and OJC crossed. 6-7 wks. $8.00, 8-9 wks. $8.75, 10 
wks. extras $9.50 each. Choice young feeders — fast 
growers. Shipped C.0.D, Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, 
Mass., Tel. 9-1085. 

CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire cross 
pigs 7 to 8 wks. old $8.00 ea., 8 to 9 wks. old $8.50 ea., 
10 to 11 wks. old $12.00 each, Vaccination 75c extra if 
wanted, except Connecticut which is required. Will ship 
one to a hundred C.O.D. or send check or money order. 
Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Rd., Woburn, Mass., Tel No. 
2-0086. 


TOP QUALITY Pigs. 


‘ 


REG. YORKSHIRE pigs. Weaned at 8 weeks, well 
bred, $20.00 & up each, after June 15. Pinelma Farm, 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 











REGISTERED Hampshire spring pigs from large litters. 
Exeslient bloodlines. Reasonable, T. M. Fagan, Livonia, 
New York, 








When writing te advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





| $28.00, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








HORSES 


“Quarter Horse’ Stallions standing at 
stud to approved mares. “‘Zan Chieo’’ permanent 8836, 
‘Big Red’ Fee $100.00 with privilege return same 
season. One or two yearling fillies by ‘Red’ for sale 
by June. Richards Stock Farms, Batavia, N. Y. 1673. 





REGISTERED 








PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 





Intelligent, 
Females $30.00. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE Turn- 


ished. Caswell, 


RAT 'TERRIERS: Pedigreed. 
Sox 1013, Altoona, 


Papers 
Penna. 





TOKALON Kennels sired Collie pups. Champion blood- 
lines. Carlton Loomis, Bainbridge, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 





AKC COCKER Spaniels and St. Bernards; crossbred 
Shepherd Bernards. Wormed and distemper vaccinated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash, Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 





UKC REG. Newfoundland pups. Wonderful companions 
and watchdogs. Curly and flat coated. June shipments. 
Michael Kershner, Farmington, Maine, Dial 2415. 





GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 
or registered with pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N..Y., 
Vhone Port Jervis 333861. 


rr 
SHEPHERD puppies. Arthur Gibson, DeKalb Junction, 
New York. 





REGISTERED Collies since 1885. C. C. South 


Royalton, Vermont. 


Paine, 





MINIATURE Collie puppies (Shelties), AKC rewistered. 
eautiful, smart, friendly, from chainpionship and 
obedience trained stock. Ideal for children’s pets; at 
home on farm or city. Harrisom Fagan, 206 N. Cayuga 
Mt ee Uae weaN De eas 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
ored for high egg production and* Marshall’s Rock 
ed Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
-clected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
tock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers 
WD 6-A> Ithaca, N. Y¥. Phone 9082, 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
Yhey live. they iay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on tequest. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
sailupville, N. Y¥. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and,N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms. 


Maine, New York, 


PN Ca a a eer enema cene 
BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest exx production over ali breeds at all exg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do tor you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns, Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. ¥ 





KICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
oft in large egg size and heavy production. Al 
ebicks from eggs produted on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
ktich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 








LAFAYETTE Farm White Leghoms U. 8. Approved- 
Vullorum clean. Write for circular. John Ronner, Red 
look, New York. 





McINTYRH WHITE ROCKS. Contest proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
f{verything for chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, 
Sidney, New York. 





PULLETS. Started: 82 years of breeding and hatching, 
pig English type White Leghorns. Up to 3388 egg 
line, Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
82e and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





HOBART 
Eggs. 
1 & Son, 


POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281, 





DANISH’s good stock. Same quality that makes us 
profits. We hatch Leghorns, New Hampshires and Rock 
Hlampshire Crosses every Tues. Write for catalog and 
new prices. A. E, Danish, Route. 3, Troy, N.Y. 





| 


DUCKS 


GIANT Pekins $30.00-100, White and Fawn Runners 
Standard Runners £25.00. Colored Rouens $40.00, 
Our Choice $20.00, White Pekins $28.00, Sexed Hens or 
Drakes. Add 2¢ per duckling less than 100. Zetts 
Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. 


GEESE 


WHITE CHINA goose eggs 50c each. Also one gander. 
Pinelma Farm, Lawrenceville, N. Y. 


' 
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LELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowvrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 





TURKEYS—Genuine Broad-Breasted Bronze, Improved 
White Hoiland. For Better Poults at. Lower Prices 
Write: Kline’s Turkey Plant, Box G, Middlecreek, Pa. 





FEEDER Turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Collect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family Size Beltsville. 
Healthy, Fast Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, 
New York. 





HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 


Broad Breasted Bronze. Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation. Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Early order with 10% down payment assures 


preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon,. Vt. 








RABBITS 


MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied for your production. Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersvilie 24, Penna. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable. 
Inexpensive to feed.- No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Road, Durham, New, Hampshire. 


EQUIPMENT 


100 NEW and used balers, combines, tractors, rakes, 
plows, harrows, mowers, corn pickers, corn binders, 
manure spreaders, twine, good W9 International. Every 
make and model, cheap prices. Delivery right to your 
door. Phone or write Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J., 
5-6911. Also will buy. 


























KEN STANDARD agricultural chemical sprayer. New 
improved 1950 model for applying 2,4-D to weeds in 
corn, wheat, pastures, ete. Excellent for controlling 
corn borer and other insects. Front or rear mounting 
on tractor, truck or deep. Time-tested, plenty of capa- 


.city, wide pressure range, accurate and durable. Thou- 


sands in use in the great corn belt. Easy to install 
and operate. Barre) rack model, $179.50 complete f.o.b. 
Ken Standard Corp., Fyansville 11, Indiana. Shipping 
daily, direct from factory. 








FORAGE Harvester: Absolutely new nationally adver- 
tised brand with 32 H.P. engine. Retails for $1295, 
will sell for $875 freight prepaid. S. K. Williams, Stitt- 
ville, N. ¥. Phone Holland Patent 2980. 











PLANT 


CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Dunlap, 100-$1.75, 500—%6.50, 1000— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. John 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 

FOR SALE: Freshly dug Premier strawberry planis, 
$2.00—106, postpaid. Say when. Emmett Jennett, R. 2, 
West Chazy, New York. 





VEGETABLE Plants. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, onion, Virginia State certifled sweet 
potato plants. Outdoor grown under irrigation on our 
Virginia farms. We use the best certified (and treated) 
seed obtainable, and the very finest sirains, We have 
thousands of satisfied customers from Maine to Florida. 
Write or wire for descriptive price list or visit our 
farm. We guarantee satisfaction. J. P. Councill Com- 


pany, Franklin, Virginia. *‘Virginia’s oldest and largest 


growers.”’ 


CERTIFIED Strawberry plants. Premier, 
25-$1.00, 100-$2.50. Streamliner 100-$4.00. Gem _ 100- 
$3.50. Latham, Sunrise Raspberry 10-$1.00, 100-$6.00. 
Cortland, McIntosh Apple Trees, $1.00 each. Every- 
thing postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, Hudson Falls, 


New York: 


eee 
NEW ADIRONDACK strawberry, state inspected. Size, 
yield, quality. Each bundle 25, $1.50 postpaid, G. A. 
Webster, Glens Falls; N. ¥. Rt. 1. 


jan snnEnEnE SENT EnnEnE EEE connnnnn on nnn ee EEE 
VIGOROUS state inspected Vermont grown Howard 17 
(Premier) strawberry plants. 100, $3; 300, $7.50; 500, 
$11.00; 1000, $20.00; 3000 or more $18 per 1000. 
Tnmmed, ready to set. These plants are true to name, 
have a heavy fiberous root system and are adapted for 
the Northeast. Instructions included, postpaid. Glenn 
L. Thompson, Johnson, Vermont. - 


CERTIFIED strawberry, raspberry, blackberry plants. 
24 years same place. Strawberries; Gem Everbearing, « 
Premier, Fairfax, $2-100, Dunlap, Robinson, $1.50-100. 
Raspberries; (Red) Latham, $1.35-12. All prepaid. Im- 
mediate delivery. Free catalog. Roberts Strawberry 
Nursery, R. 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY plants. New heavy roots. State in- 
spected. Trimmed. Howard 17, Premier and Dunlap 
$3.00-100; $10.00-500; $20.00-1000- postpaid. Gem Ever- 
bearer will bear this year $4.00-100. Instructions free. 
Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine. 

ne 
FREE—fifteen Farmarco Everbearing strawberry plants, 
new high-yielding, 90 day producer (1.00 value) with 
order of 100 or more new Sparkle (excellent freezing). 
premier (earliest Catskill (midseason)—100, $3.50; 200, 
$5.95; 300, $7.50; 500, $11.00. Stoeky, heavy rooted 
Northern plants. State inspection No. 618, Order now 
specifying shipping date. Planting instructions if de- 
sired. Postpaid. Facer Farm Market. Phelps, N. Y. 
Bra pe A et gonroe 0a ae Se Ce ee cere 
NORTHERN grown, Howard 17 (Premier) and Cats- 
kill Strawberry Plants. f'rimmed, ready to set. Packed 
in live moss. 190 for $3.00, 250 for $6.50, 500 for 
$11.00, 1000 for $20.60. Extra fine Latham Red Rasp- 
berry plants. Large size, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00, 
500 for $40.00. Smaller size half price. All plants state 
inspected. Postpaid. Instructions included. Ivan 
Stanton, Johnson, Vermont. 


a 
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STRAWBERRY plants. Harly Premier, Late Culver, 
Gem Everbearing 50—$1.50; 100—$2.00; Shuttleworth 
Black Raspberry, and red _ raspberries—Everbearing, 
Latham and Sodus Purple 25—-32.00; 50—$3.00; 100— 
$5.00. Asparagus 50—$1.50, Postpaid. Catalog free, 
Jiatfield Plant Farm, Gowanda, N. Y. 
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PLANTS 


EARLY Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Zallhead, Golden Acre and Copenhagen Market cab. 
bage plants, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Marglobe, Rut- 
ger, and other varieties of tomato plants, 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.00. Sweet potato plants: Porto Rico and other 
varieties from certified seed; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75, 
Bermuda and Prizetaker onion plants: 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4.50. Ruby King and California Wonder sweet pepper 
plants 500, £2.75; 1,000, $5.50. Cauliflower plants; 
$1.00 per hundred. “‘Peter Pan’’ The Plant Man, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

a a a 
AFRICAN Violet lovers avoid buying duplicate varie- 
ties. Send 10 cents for list ‘‘Old Varieties Under New 
Names.’”’ Bunny Stanhope’s Violets, Dundee, New York, 
ee ea ee be 
STRAWBERRY Plants: Robinson, Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Aberdeen, Pathfinder, 100-%2.95. Grand Champion, Neet, 
Great Masters, Kardinal King, Late Giant, 100-$3.50, 
taspberry Plants: Latham, Taylor, Newburgh, 25-$2.50, 
{Indian Summer (everbearing) 25-$3.00. Everything Post- 
paid, State Inspected. ree Circulars. Rex Sprout, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 














BULBS 


FLOWER bulbs—Gladiolus, Dahlias, 
jas, Lilies, etc. Folder in colors free. 
Box A, New Lebanon, N. Y. 





3egonias, Tigrid- 
Howard Gillet, 





GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
catalog. John \Hayes, 
Rome, New York. 


separate varieties, mixtures, free 
150 Riverview Parkway North, 











SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes, 1. They 
need no spray fer blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. to 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


. HONEY 














HONEY: Delicious old fashioned buckwheat 5 Ibs, 
$1.25—6-5 lb. pails $7.20 postpaid Srd zone. 60 Ibs. 
$7.20 F¥.O.B. Write tor low quantity prices, Sold by 
ton or. pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 


HAY 


STRAW and all grades of hay. Delivered subject to 
inspection. J. W. Christman, R. D. No. 4, Fort Plain, 
NioY., Tel.° 48282, 

eee ne TEE 


: MAPLE SYRUP 


syrup $4.75 F.0.B, Johnson 
Johnson, Yt. 














FANCY Vermont maple 
Station. G. Earl Butler, 


FOR SALE: pure Vermont maple syrup, excellent fla- 
yor, $5.25 postpaid. Harry Harrington, West Hartford, 
Vermont. 














VERMONT maple syrup $5.00 per gal., $2.75 per 1% 
gal., $1.50 per quart. Sugar 80c. Irving 0. Pixley, 
South Strafford, Vermont. 

ES ERS SI ERE B AY SDE ENS 2S STE TR SEE 
1950 PURE Vermont maple products. Satisfied custo- 
mers for 27 consecutive years. Prices sent upon request. 
Y. L. Doane, Bakersfield, Vermont. 








——— 


Bree RAMON Ss BEd tyr CePA eS ene RCRA ES 
PURE Vermont maple syrup grade A $5.50 gallon, half 
gallon $2.95; soft sugar five pound pail $4.50. Maple 
Lane Farm, Hast Ave., Burlington, Vermont, 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERMANENT position for poultryman experienced or 
willing to learn. Lansing Vrooman, Selkirk, N. ¥. 














PERMANENT place for experienced, refined, sober, 
reliable married man to take full responsibility and 
care of 2,000 breeders, chick replacements and small 
hatchery. Must have knowledge of cattle and general 
farming. Modern equipment, excellent home, located 
western N. Y. State. Give references, experience, fam- 
ily. Interview expected. F. D. VanGorder, Westons 
Mills, N. Y. 

LONG established, reputable company producing well 
known, top quality line of molasses for agricultural 
uses, wants reliable, experienced, energetic salesman 
to sell company’s cattle feeding molasses to farmers, 
tight man. Give full 


Excellent, permanent future for ; 
particulars. Brokerage basis only. Box 514-CM, ¢/0 


American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[EpPRMENUTC GUNG PUR SUNG iene) et Nas em See 
WOMEN to sew our readi-cut ‘“Rap-A-Bound.”’ Spare 
time—easy profitable business. Hollywood Mfg. COvs 
Dept. 5-5, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


ee 


EXPERIENCED farmer as second man. Location neat 
Matawan, New Jersey. Separate house, milk and 
vegetables furnished. Year round employment. Must be 
sober and industrious. Kighty dollars per month. Send 
full details of yourself and family. Box 514-TF, ¢/° 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, “N. Y. 

Ramaceie= 
ARTIFICIAL Inseminators wanted. We are. now taking 
applications for employment of approved. inseminators. 
Applications may be obtained from Richard C. Newman, 
Supervisor, Indiana Artificial Breeding Association, 
Box 157, Bloomingburg, N. Y. 


—_—_———————— 


SITUATION WANTED 


- 
‘ . N WANTED bv girl experienced in genera 
SITUATION WANTED bv git xp retinal Scho 


farm work and animal hushandry. Agricu 
graduate. Katharine Bancroft, Allison Park, Penna. 
WANTED by middle aged man, 
handy man at country hotel or boarding house. 
home preferred to high wages. Herman Gardner, 
bury, New York. 


BAe eee ON Sti eer 
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work as, gardener or 
Good 
Rox- 
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REAL ESTATE 
ee * 
STROUT’S Farm Catalog Free! Big Golden Anniversary 
issue, 124 pages, 2850 bargains, 32 states, Coast-to- 
Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


VARMS-Hotels, stores, gas stations, tourists homes. 
Free list. Write C. M. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

1 ln eects lier napa taeae nae ae SA eI See ea Tae 
DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 





oo eee 
VERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢ per gallon, retail price 24¢ per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘“We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 





DAIRY farm 57 acres, house, new barn, 20 cattle, 
good income. Death requires immediate sale. Best 
offer. Benedict FitzGerald, 278 Main, Greenfield, Mass. 





A REAL ‘Jackpot Bargain’’—100 acre farm, 50 fertile 
tractor land, lots pasture, woods, spring-pond, fruit, 
30x40 barn, silo, 2 poultry houses; good 8 room house, 
electricity, water, (newly insulated) school bus, mail 
etc. at farm, beautiful shade and views. New tractor 
and plows, cultivators etc. other farm tools and eéquip- 
ment. Sacrificed to settle estate. Full price—$3500. 
Jackson Realty, 201 York Avenue, Towanda, Pa. Free 
list other bargains. 





FOR SALE: Near Troy and Albany, 81 acres, 45 
tillable, will be sold stocked-equipped or bare. Two 
large barns, silo, and many other buildings in top 
condition. 16 head cattle, team, 225 chickens. Excel- 
lent tools and equipment. 6-room house, bath, plenty 
water. Reasonable offer will be accepted. Selling be- 








cause I am a widow. Katie Najbauer, East Nassau, 
New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 





COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 


FILM developed, 6 or 8 contact prints, 1 enlargement, 
30¢ coin. Prompt service, Standard Photo Service, Box 
188, Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. B. 





ROLL FILM developed free. Prints 8e; enlargements 4c. 
Rafso, 57A, Caldwell, New Jersey. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


4 LAND BANK Mortgage gives extra safety and extra 
tervice. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
tages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 


IE PR SBE et te ne Sle SLL 
LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99¢.. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


a eae eee ee eke 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
bowder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons: 
Save digging and pumping costs, Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois. ‘ 

aR NS es ae Mined et ae me. ieee PE er STS 
TRAPPING and deer hunting, a new book. Write 
¥red A. Johnson, Rochester, Vermont. 
rae ee a EO Err Oe RMR ST eters oe Neds 
WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10e. Woolen rug strips, 
4 pounds mixed $2.75. Large cotton quilt pieces, 
florals, 8 pounds mixed, $1.25. Florence Moody, Farm- 
ington, Maine. 

ae a i td gO Cd gic ue | De ates 
DRESSES $1.25, sunsuits 50c, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault, 
Vergennes, Vt. 

tS Sal ee ae, NO ae pier eee 
SPRINKLER irrigation the easy way with a Stout 
_ Wheel Move’’ or ‘‘Tractor Move’’ irrigation system. 
No carrying—no lifting, Simply roll the sprinkler pipe 
down the field or pull it with your tractor. Convert 
your Dresent system. Save time, save labor, saye money 
With a Stout Irrigation System. Write for circular and 
reo planning service. Stout Irrigation, Inc., Eastern 
Sales Division, 306 E. State Street, Ithaca, New York. 
ai ye aL Sa a ee Snes Sargent a 


MAKE MORE $$, Save more $$ with Grange Silo’s 4 
pont profit plan. You reduce feed costs, tum grass 
ae cash, save time and labor, increase milk yield. 
S Grange for cost-free maintenance. More for your 
eee Write for full particulars. No obligation. 
stange Silo Co., 1002 Main St., Red Creek, New ‘York. 


: rete CANE. Selected finefine $3.00, Fine $3.25. 

2a $3.75. Common $4.25 hank, Flat and flat oval 

ae $1.75 pound. Postpaid. Gocart Shop, 2 Sears 
» New Bedford, Mass. 


aoe Wanted, also sheepskins, 

: a price. 45th year in business. Keystone Hide Com- 

Pany, Lancaster, Pa, j 

ORS : 

Peace SEM ered cesta, No We MEANY 8 

OU 5 9 , 

Sie ee) yards assorted Patch Quilting material and 
~0ckport, “Land 0’ Nod’? cotton batt 81x96 for $2.69, 


Postna; : 
l ostpaid, send check or money order. A. Dutton, 
4eWiston, New York. 


—S——_—____—— 
FRUIT 


3USHET ie 
BUSHELS Delicious oranges $3.25, Temples $4.00. Not 
eDaid. James Kimber, Winter Park, Florida. 


ee sere es, 
AUCTIONEERING 


W > x 

anes for rates and open. dates.- Our method of 

: ae Covers all sales. Go anywhere. Two auctioneers, 
' “4. Smith, Charlestown, N. H. 


etc. Ship to us for a 
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By J. F. (“Doc”) ROBERTS 


AVE YOU continued to watch 
the market go up since the 
government repudiated price 
supports for hogs? Under free 

enterprise and without fear of govern- 
ment meddling, hogs that were bring- 
ing around 16 cents are now bringing 
around 18 cents. 


About 5,000,000 hogs are marketed 
in an average month. This means that 
over 20 million more dollars have gone 
back on our farms for hogs alone in 
the last month, or since hog price sup- 
ports were turned down. 

All other classes of livestock have 
gone up along with hogs. Whether or 
not this is because of confidence in hog 
prices will always be an open question. 
It does seem fair to say, though, that 


if beef processors are not afraid any. 


longer of cheap pork prices under- 
mining their beef prices, their confi- 
dence makes them active buyers for 
live cattle even at higher prices. Where 
confidence replaces fear, we always 
have improved prices. 


Blaming Farmers 


In this life there’s always a fly 
ready to jump into the butter. Retail 
meat prices are jumping up 10 to 20 
cents a pound. This is unwarranted and 
unjustified. Retail dealers’ costs for 
meat have not advanced over 5 cents 
a pound as a whole. If their operating 
costs were taken care of by prices of 
30 days ago, then there is no excuse 
for that much advance in meat prices. 


Already newspaper reports are blam- 
ing higher meat prices on farmers, 
claiming they are holding back their 
livestock. This always can be put down 
as pure propaganda. No farmer has the 
necessary information to gamble that 
way, especially at present grain prices. 
When his livestock is ready for market 
he must market it. If he doesn’t, he is 
heading for a sure breakup. This has 
been true so often that the good live- 
stock man has made it a hard and fast 
rule. 


Many people in the livestock indus- 
try think that government figures have 
been so far wrong again on available 
supply of both hogs and cattle that 
we are facing shortages instead of sur- 
pluses. This could be true except per- 
haps for a short while later this spring 
when pigs farrowed last fall come to 
market in numbers. 


Dairy cow and heifer estimates can 
be very wrong, too. Right now, good 
dairy heifers are bringing from 20 to 
23 cents for meat. In other words, a 
1000-pound heifer in good flesh will 
bring $200 to $230 to kill, and many 
of them are being killed. 


Sell Poor Heifers 


Normally, I would want to discour- 
age this reduction in heifer numbers, 
but not now. I think if every dairy 
farmer would grade out his prospec- 
tively poorer producing heifers—yes, 
grade deeply—he would not only be 
helping himself but the future price of 
his dairy cows and the future milk 
price as well. I also feel that he must 
act quickly. 

I have not seen so many “grass 
crazy” people this spring as usual. 
Either this is because prices are so 
high anyway that it is discouraging to 
buy animals to put on grass, or else 
most Northeast farmers have animals 
enough for their grass. Whichever it 
is, it is a good sign that the average 
farmer is not letting these higher 
prices get him off balance. This is not 
true except here in the Northeast. The 


West, Southwest and Midwest have 
gone all out for livestock numbers at 


prices radically higher. 


This is another compliment to our 
steady, sturdy Northeast farmer. 


— A.A. — 


A Visit With the Editor 


(Continued from Page 10) : 
throw off a monthly pension of $200 to 
every person over 40 years of age. 


THE CAMPAIGN 

Having announced your candidacy 
and presented your platform, you 
should immediately open your cam- 
paign. i 

Here are some ‘musts’: 

Never say ‘No.’ 

Agree, always, with the person with 
whom you are talking—pretend to be 
for what he is for—against what he is 
against. 

Go with the crowd. You have an his- 
toric example of the, wisdom of so do- 
ing. Pilate said, ‘I find no fault in 
Him.’ The crowd said, ‘Away with 
Him, crucify Him.’ 

By going with the crowd, Pilate kept 
his office and his head. Had he done 
otherwise, he might have lost both. 

Watch the tin roosters on the politi- 
cal outhouses to see which way the 
wind is blowing and be ready to shift 
with the roosters. 

Devote your time to ringing door- 
bells, slapping backs and_ kissing 
babies. 


THE RESULT 

After winning the office (as you will 
if you follow this blueprint), and as 
soon as you get your office chair warm- 
ed, go out and buy a cemetery lot; ar- 
range to be interred therein; erect a 
monument thereon with this inscrip- 
tion: : 

‘In Memory Of’—followed by your 
name, and this epitaph: 

‘In Life He Lied and Here He Lies.’ 

That will be a full and fitting bio- 
graphy of your life, your work and 
your worth. 

Do I hear you say the principles and 
policies I have outlined are unsound 
and unsafe? 

They are. But they are the prin- 
ciples, policies and methods on which 
the government is being operated to- 
day. 

If continued, they will wreck the 
Republic and destroy individual liberty. 


TODAY’S ISSUE 

The question which confronts us to- 
day is: Will we ‘follow the principles 
and policies enunciated and practiced 
by the prophets and the statesmen of 
the past—walk in the paths of the 
founders of our Republic—or will we 
follow the New Dealers, Fair Dealers, 
Double-dealers, down the path to the 
Welfare State and Socialism ? 


— AAs. 


BUY BONDS 


From May 15 to July 4, U. S. Say- 
ings Bonds will be offered in an “Inde- 
pendence Drive.” 

The symbol of this drive will be the 


Liberty Bell, and emphasis will be put: 


on the idea of saving for independence. 
Farmers recognize the soundness of 
saving for future needs. 


— A.A. — 


THE SPECIALISTS 


To figure taxes, Farmer Gray 

Let one son study C. P. A. 

Another studied chemistry 

For pest control and 2-4-D. 

The third, to save repairs so dear, 
Became a tractor engineer. 

But now, the weary man deplores, 
There’s none to help him do the chores. 


— Cliff Walters — Courtesy of Maine 


Potato Growers’ News. 

ere enesntsesessensotenenansnsanssncssensunens 
WANT TO BUY QUALITY PIGS? 

We know Swine herds and breeders in New York State. 

Our Association has both registered and grade herds 

listed for sale. Write for our new directory of pigs 

offered tor sale. 


NEW YORK STATE SWINE ASSOCIATION 
Frank L. Wiley, Sec’y- Treas. Victor, N.Y. 


21 (313) 


JERSEYS AT AUCTION 


MAY 27TH 


The New York Jersey 
Cattle Club’s 


12th Annual Sale at 


New Lebanon on U.S. 20 near Pitts- 
field, Mass., at Stanley Chittenden’s 
Fair Weather Farm. Reminding you: 
we have a daughter of Lad’s Courage- 
ous with sr. yr. record over 400 Ibs. 
on 2x. A daughter of Imp. Gold Digger 
with 578 Ibs. mature and on 2x. Ac- 
tual records like these feature the 
sale. Several others over 500 pounds. 
A daughter of Wonderful Moor Colo- 
nel and granddaughters of 15 Su- 
Perior Sires. All blood lines from 
Brampton to Knolle Jersey Farm. 


















We’re sincere. We've tried to make 
this our best offering. 


GEORGE RICKER, 


Sales Manager Groton, Vermont 


TOM WHITTAKER 


Auctioneer Brandon, Vermont 









OSWEGO COUNTY 
DISPERSAL 


THURSDAY, MAY 25 


Just South of FULTON, N. Y. on Route 
57, the IRVIN TAYLOR herd. 


65 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vac- 
cinated. 

— 50 Milking Cows, (15 Fresh or Close, 
35 due during fall)—14 Heifer Calves 
by 4% Herd Sire selling, beautiful in- 
dividuals —1 Herd Sire — Blue Ribbon 
show Bull from 4%, 509 Ib. daughter 
of 796 Ib. fat dam. / 


All home-raised, very milky. 
founded over 30 years ago. 
COME TO THIS SALE BECAUSE 
CATTLE ARE CHEAPER IN OSWEGO 
CO. THAN ABOUT ANY OTHER SEC- 
TION OF THE STATE. 


Complete line of Farm Equipment sells 
in forenoon. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, N. Y. 


Herd 





gar ere 
ANNIVERSARY 
Annual Meeting 
Aug. 3, 1950 
Judd Falls Rd. Ithaca, N.Y 





















@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit 
Plan Now To Attend 


N.. Y ork Kaz B...... Cs 


Box 528 €§ ° Inc. Ithaca, 'N. Y. 


Don’t Starve Your 
Livestock 


Feed Arenel Mineral Mix—a complete mix 
for poultry and livestock developed on our 
own farms for our own use. A quality product 
at a fair price. Write for Free Literature. 


ARENEL FARMS 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


W. F. Colombe, R.D. 1, Peru, N. Y. 
Sat., June 3 at 1:00 P. M. 
All cattle over { year sell. 31 Cows, 10 Bred Heifers, 
5 Yearlings, { Bull. The majority of cows and bred 
heifers due this fall. Herd rich in Penshurst Red. Star 
breeding. Majority vaccinated. Herd Blood Tested within 
30 days. Real values are assured. For Catalog Write 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


v2s FWD ORD, 
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Bill Gates and The 


Schooner “Belle Queen” 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 





SYNOPSIS: Young Billy Gates wanted to 
be a sailor. Instead of studying lessons 
he built boats without proper tools or 
suitable lumber. But they attracted Cap- 
tain Lanphere’s attention and Billy was 
given a job on a Great Lakes freighter. 

On a dark night a collision with another 
freighter seems inevitable. 








PART It 


ae huge black. hulk of a steamer 
came out of the mist not three 
lengths away, towering above the little 
schooner like the shadow of death. The 
second mate had made a mistake, and 


the Belle Queen was lying helpless in . 


her path. If the steamer had been blow- 
ing her whistle, no one on the schooner 
had heard it before she was seen; but 
now its hoarse roar only added to the 
terrors of the disaster as she bore down 
on the unfortunate craft which she was 
plainly bound to strike on the star- 
board quarter. 

At the first hail Captain Lanphere 
eame on deck. He saw the situation at 
once, and shouted: : 

“Worward, men, for your lives!” 
Every man but Bill clambered over the 
lumber ina wild scramble for safety. 
As for the boy, he had been told to put 
the wheel hard-a-port, and hard-a-port 
it must go. ; 

As he worked at the spokes, there 
was a shout and a commotion on the 
deck of the steamer that was answer- 
ed by the yells of the schooner’s crew, 
and then with an awful crash the 
steamer struck the schooner. Bill was 
thrown across the deck by the whirling 
of the wheel. 

For a moment the schooner heeled to 
port until her rail was out of sight. 
The deck-load of lumber slid off into 
the water, carrying all the men with 
it. The schooner, eased of the pressure 
of the helm and this weight, forged 
ahead, and the steamer swept past, and 
was lost to sight in the thickening fog. 

Tt was all over in a minute, but when 
Bill had picked himself up from the 
deck there was not a glimmer of the 
steamship or the deck-load of ‘lumber 
to be seen, though the shouts of the 
schooner’s crew clinging to the floating 
planks could be heard plainly. 


The first thought of the boy was of 
the effect of the collision on the schoon- 
er, and he ran to the broken rail to 
starboard, and gazed over the side. It 
was so dark that he could see little, 
yet it seemed to him that she had re- 
ceived no more than a glancing blow, 
from the bluff of the steamer’s bow. It 
had “made basket-work,” to use the 
sailor phrase, of the schooner’s counter, 
but so far as he could see there was 
no very large hole that reached down 
under water. She was sure, in any 
event, to be a long time filling. 


As this came to the boy’s mind, he 
remembered that she was laden with 
pine lumber, and could not sink even 
if full of water. The idea that this 
thought suggested set his brain on fire. 

He would stay by the schooner, ang 
sail her into Buffalo single-handed. 

He turned hastily to look off astern. 
He could see the steamer lights faintly. 
She was coming slowly back, and put 
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out boats to pick up the men. She 
would come to the Belle Queen and 
take. him off, and leave the schooner 
to be wrecked on the shore. 

He thought he could save her, and in 
his stolid way, without thought of 
danger; he made up his mind to try. 


The booms were flying to and fro 
across the deck, and the wheel was 
whirling, for the schooner was almost 
up in the wind. No matter. He must 
get away forward, and flatten aft the 
jib—get it to windward if possible. 

It was a hard pull, but the boy work- 
ed with a will and succeeded. The flat- 
bottomed little vessel moved like a top 
to the impulse of the wind. 


Now aft to the wheel, and take a 
look at the compass. } 

“Whoop!” said Bill, now greatly ex- 
cited. She would lay her course already, 
for the wind was still canting to the 
southward. Away forward again, and 
let the jibs down to leeward! 

By the time it was done, and the 
boy was aft at the wheel again, the 
fore and the mainsails were drawing, 
and the Belle Queen, lightened of her 
deck-load, leaped to the impulse of the 


wind, and headed once more for 
Buffalo. 
Bill turned to look astern. He 


thought it was lucky he was not taken 
off by the steamer, but after a little 
the excitement wore off. Then he began 
to realize where he was, and what was 
before him. 

Turning his head once more he gazed 
into the night, where he had last seen 
the steamer’s lights. They had disap- 
peared. He began to feel depressed. 





Turning forward, a dash of icy spray 
carried on a gust of wind caught him 
full in the face. He cowered under the 
blow. 

Then he thought of the wound in the 
counter. Securing the wheel, he crept 
to the rail and peered over the side of 
the schooner.-As he did so, her stern 
rolled low in the trough of the sea, and 
the open seams sank out of sight under 
water. The schooner was surely filling, 
he thought. 


The wind was increasing slowly. 
Strained by the collision, the vessel 
might be torn to pieces by the violence 
of the gale. He might not be able to 
keep her to her course, and she would 
then drive ashore where he would have 
no hope. 

He was alone on a wreck; he had 
thrown away his chance of rescue, now 
he must face the probability of an aw- 
ful death. 

Bill was only a boy. He had been 
half-wild in his ambitious enthusiasm, 


‘but now the reaction had come. 


There were other ills, too, for him to 
face than the fear of death. He had 
gone to the wheel at eight o’clock feel- 
ing fresh enough, but now he was tired 
from work and excitement. The weath- 
er had grown colder. Snow was driving 
along on the wings of the gale where 
mist had been flying before, and the 
flakes struck his face sharply. He was 
wet to the skin, and his outer garments 
soon were glazed with ice. 

For ten long hours, should the 
schooner float so long, he must stand 
at that wheel before even daylight 
would come to cheer him. 








_ SLIM AND SPUD 


SHH ~ THERE'S A SALESMAN ¥ 
KNOCKING - WE DON'T WANT 

HIM To KNOW WE'RE HOME 

SHH — LEAVE RHAT SHAPE: 


LOOK'IT ALL THE STUFF 
j I HAD TO BUY ON ACCOUNT 
OF YOU LETTING UP THE 
SHADE - BANDAGES, SALVE, 
MEDICINE -—WHAT AMI, / 
GOING TO DO WITH THIS 





Pincher Wastes Nothing 
WELL! WELL! 


I SEE YOU ARE 


or 
\— 4p { AY HOME !! 


*LA p r-——_@ 


©, 


T KNOW — WHENI GET 


; THROUGH WITH YOU I'LL 
HAVE TO USE ALL THE 
BANDAGES ANDO STUFF 
To PUT YOU BACK 


KA TOGETHER AGAIN! 


w.t.Nelson_. 


Ai ierican 


Agriculturist, May 20, 1959 


How those hours passed he has never 
been able to tell. But daylight did come 
at last. It found him almost dead with 
exhaustion and cold, but still standing 
at the wheel.. 

Somehow the light revived him, and 
he realized that he was terribly hungry. 
Securing the wheel, he dashed into the 
galley. There lay a big piece of boiled 
beef and a loaf of bread, with the tea- 
pot still standing where it had been left 
by the cook. Catching up these he ran 
on deck again, and placing them on the 
top of the cabin, helped himself to his 
food and drink with one hand while he 
steered with the other. 

Nothing revives a tired boy like a 
hasty meal. Bill was soon gazing about 
more hopefully. He noticed then that 
the wind was aft on the quarter, so he 
secured the wheel and ran forward to 
ease off the sheets. 

This made: the schooner jump. Bill 
could see that she had taken in much 
water, but she was still able to make 
good speed, with that wind to drive her. 


This set him to speculating as to the 
whereabouts of the schooner. She might 
even be abreast of Long Point, he 
thought. No land was visible, but he 
was sure she had had a fine run, and 
he had held her on her course. If he 
were so far along as that, the big ele- 
vators of Buffalo would loom up 
through the snow before dark. 


This was a cheering thought. It 
served to help him pass the greater 

* part of the day. 

During the afternoon the wind in- 
creased, but the vessel did not gain in 
speed. This made him anxious about 
the safety of the masts. But there was 
nothing for him to do but hold on as he 
was, and look and pray for a sight of 
the Buftalo elevators. 

- But the night drew on, and no ele- 
vators appeared. The weather was S0 
thick that he could not see the land if 
it had been in sight, and he could not 
tell where he was. He was likely to run 





- ashore at any time. 


He became more depressed than ever. 
He was almost exhausted for want of 
rest and sleep. Could he stand at the 
wheel another night? 

He thought not. But he could and he 
would stand there till he dropped. Re- 
membering the old days when every- 
body had thought him a fool, he re- 
solved that if ever the vessel was seen 
by any one again, he would be found 
by the wheel, dead or alive. 


Then night fell, and once more he 
found himself facing the gloom that 
had filled him with terror the night 
before. He nerved himseit as best he 
could to stand to his post; but his 
thoughts wandered and somehow he 
began to feel as if he were suffering 
less from the pains that had racked 
him during the day. He was even be- 
coming easy in mind and body. His 
thoughts seemed to carry him in real- 
ity to the place to which they 
wandered. 

But just as he began to feel delight 
ed with this, he realized that these 
feelings were due to the influence of a 
sleep that could end only in death. By 
a mighty effort he would rouse himself, 
only to doze away again a few minutes 
later. 

Men on shipboard sometimes fall 
asleep standing, and in the face of 
danger. The lad was doing worse than 
that, for he was suffering from the cold 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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THEY GOT WATER! 


(Continued from Page 1) 

At the dinner table (the drillers 
poard with the family when they are 
on the job, which usually lasts two 
to three weeks) Mr. Young showed 
them some catalogs he had gotten at 
the village store. There was one of the 
50 gallon tank for water storage under 
pressure, another of the jet pump 
which pushes water down into a well 
in order to help lift the water up from 
the well, and still another with pictures 
of the hot water unit, etc. 

Mrs. Young had dreamed about all 
these things. The water outfit and the 
well would cost $2,000. Mrs. Young had 
said, “I know that I am 67, but if I can 
have just one year on this farm with 
all the water I want and not be obliged 
to measure it’ by the cupful (and stint 


at that) then [ll rest in peace the rest - 


of my days.” 

One of the drillers said (he wasn’t 
cheerful about it either), “It does not 
look as if we would find water even at 
200 feet, but my boss told me confi- 
dentially that if we do not find water 
at 200 feet, where you say we must 
stop, then to drill a day and a half 
more, going to 225 feet—the last 25 
feet on the house because of the pluck 
you folks have shown!”’ 

“Pluck, sand, courage or anything 
else,” .answered Mrs. Young, “I haven’t 
any of these things left. An old farm 
couple ready to die, and putting $1,200 
into a hole in the ground!” 

As the group ate, the drilling ma- 
chine which had been put into opera- 
tion just as the dinner call was sounded 
kept pounding away. During the mid- 
day meal the drill went down through 
another foot of ledge rock. 


Suddenly there was a different sound 
to the drilling operation outside the 
kitchen window! The drill had dropped 
through the ledge rock, evidently 
into a split in the eternal rock founda- 
tion. An old and experienced driller 
sensed what that might mean. He 
leaped from the table and his over- 
turned chair went smashing’ on the 
floor. There was no excusing himself 
and he left the«kitchen door wide open 
when he raced through. The Youngs 
followed. 

One hundred seventy-one feet! A rift 
or crevice in the ledge. Water! They 
couldn’t pump it dry. Up 101 feet from 
the bottom of the drilled well the un- 
derground water (which doubtless 
comes from the mountains many miles 
away) flows at 30 gallons a minute! 

With an electric jet pump installed, 
they are unable to lower the water an 
inch even at the 30-gallon flow. More 
water than turkeys can drink, water 
for a bathroom, a tank of hot water— 
water for everything! 

Water for everything except the 
lawn! The driller explained that be- 
cause this underground water comes 
from such a distance down in the earth, 
it will be ice cold even in the hottest 
summer weather, and to sprinkle it di- 
rectly on a lawn parching under a hot 
August sun would wilt the grass with 
much the same effect as an early frost. 


Mr. Young confesses now that he 
was of a mind to order the work to 
Cease at 170 feet. Says he needed a new 
tractor like all outdoors, and it didn’t 
make him happy to see its purchase 
price poured down a hole in the ledge. 
Mrs. Young merely smiles in an indul- 
sent sort of way and says now she 
suesses she'll ‘wash her hands of 
everything!” ” 

The century-old farm now surely has 
the water to do it! 


— A.A. — 


BILL GATES AND 
THE “BELLE QUEEN” 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
4S Well as from exhaustion. 

How many times ‘he slept and roused 
himself he does not know; but at last 
he dreamed, as it seemed to him, that 
the rest of the crew of the Belle Queen 


were once more on board, that they had 
just tacked the schooner and were 
heading away for Buffalo, and that a 
big steamer was bearing down on them 
as the one had done the night before, 
except that now her lights were flash- 
ing up in brilliant red flames at inter- 
vals, only to die out. and disappear at 
times. ; - 

There she was, on the weather bow, 
drawing nearer with every swell, while 
he stood unable to turn the wheel! or 
do anything to avoid the impending 
collision. The Captain and the mates 
yelled at him to put down the wheel, 
but though he strained every muscle 
not a turn could he make. Then, with 
a blow that knocked him across the 
deck, the steamer struck the schooner, 
and Bill awoke. 

He was certainly lying on the deck, 
but not as the result of a collision. He 


had fallen from sheer exhaustion. With 
his teeth chattering with terror—for he 
realized the peril in which he. was 
placed by fatigue, and his inability to 
longer resist its influence—he scram- 
bled to his feet. The vessel had broach- 
ed to when he fell, and with a hasty 
motion he put up the wheel. She fell off 
at once, and the next monient Bill had 
forgotten alike his danger and his fa- 
tigue. 

One more feature of the dream was 
real. Not only had he been knocked 
down, but there was the flashing red 
light fair on the starboard bow. Quick- 
ly turning his head further to the right, 
a fixed white light was plainly seen 
through the night, while the lights of a 
tug headed for the schooner were vis- 
ible below the big white light. 

Before him was Buffalo harbor and 
safety and rest. 
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He had saved the Belle Queen. And 
now the lad who had been called the 
most stupid boy in Sheridan was re- 
ceived when he went ashore as a hero. 
In great danger he had shown remark- 
able presence of mind, and under the 
most trying circumstances had exhibit- 
ed unusual seamanship, bravery and 
skill. His conduct was commented upon 
and lauded inthe newspapers, and 
everybody, both strangers and his own 
townsmen alike, echoed his praises. 

Bill ‘had found his vocation in life. 
He was a born seaman, and stupid 
though he had seemed in his youth, his 
early and his riper manhood showed 
that the dormant intellect of the boy 
only needed favoring conditions in or- 
der to develop qualities that would 
command both admiration and respect. 


The End. 
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"ITS NEW, TOO!” 


“This farm’s changed. Tractors roll where 
horses used to poke along. Machines are 
handling the heavy work. This telephone’s 
new to me, too. It’s a fine farm tool.” 


Se number of rural Bell telephones 


has more than doubled in ten years and more 


are going in all the time. 


Service has improved, too. It’s clearer, 
faster, and more dependable. 


& 


Nine out of ten Bell telephones in rural 
areas are the newer lift-the-receiver type. 
The number of parties on party lines is being 
reduced, and nine out of ten have improved 


ringing, so that each party hears fewer rings. 


as possible. 


These advances are being extended as fast 


Kach day is a big and busy day of further’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


growth and new development for the 
rural telephone. 
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From RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
To each of the ten high State winners: One 50-Ib. sack of 
Occident Family Flour. ‘ 
To each of the 53 Pomona winners: 
Occident Family Flour. 


One 10 Ib. sack of 





From R. B. DAVIS CO., 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

Teo each of the ten high State winners: One 24-ounce can 
Davis Baking Powder; 1 ib. can Cocomalt; 1 Davis Cook 
Book; 1 set Davis Quick Mix Baking Charts. 

To each of the 53 Pomena winners: One 12-Ounce can 
Davis Baking Powder; 1 Davis Cook Book; 1 set of Davis 
Quick Mix Baking Charts. 


From AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
New York, N. Y. 

To each of the ten high State winners: A Domino Picnic 
Basket containing 11 different packages of Domino Pure 
Cane Sugar. 

Te each of the 53 Pomona winners: Two jars of the New 
Domino Sugar and Cinnamon. 





GOOD LOAF of homemade bread has al- 

ways been worth a lot, but, come next 

October when New York State Grangers 

meet in Elmira, N. Y., for their annual 

session and the wind-up of the big statewide 

Grange-American Agriculturist Bread Baking Con- 

test, a prize loaf of bread is going to be worth 
hundreds of dollars to its maker! 


For the past fifteen years, the New York State 
Grange and American Agriculturist have been join- 
ing hands in conducting annual baking contests. 
Each year thousands of Grangers take part in the 
local and county contests, and the excitement runs 
high when it comes time to pick the State champion 
and runners-up. Valuable prizes are always at 
stake—but this year’s prize list tops them all! 


SIX GRAND PRIZES 


Instead of one grand prize this year, there will 
be SIX GRAND PRIZES—one for each of the 
contestants who place among the first six in the 
final state contest. The following American Agri- 
culturist advertisers are donating the grand prizes: 

De Laval Separator Co., New York, N. Y. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace. Co., Kalamazoo, 

Michigan. 

Knox Stove Works, Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Speed Queen Corporation, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

The No. 1 State Bread Contest winner will have 
her choice of one of the six grand prizes. The No. 
2 winner will have her choice of one of the remain- 
ing five grand prizes, and so on in rotation for 
the rest of the six high winners. In order to fa- 
cilitate delivery of the grand prizes to the six 
high winners, each county winner will be sent a 
blank on which to list her preferences two weeks 
before the state contest. 


CASH PRIZES 


Over $250 in cash will be awarded to State Con- 
test winners by the New York State Grange and 
American Agriculturist. The Grange awards will be 


From KNOX STOVE WORKS, Inc., 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


To one of the six high State winners: A New 
Mealmaster Combination Oil-Electric or Coal- 
Electric Range. 
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Mrs. Irene Lavery, Geneseo, N. Y., 
chairman of the State Grange Ser- 
vice and Hospitality Committee. 


in the form of a $3.00 entry prize to each of the 
53 county winners entering the final State contest, 
making a total of $159 in entry prizes. 

American Agriculturist cash prizes to state win- 


ners add up to $100 and will be divided as follows: 


TEMES Giga ses Ae cee ook ie US a vee ee ae me gee $25.00 
SOC GIN ee Fe I aA Nee algae oe ae 20.00 
OUT Gi eet ee ee es add oan Jeo he een es ce 15.00 
FO TINE es eter okt oe Soe ee ter eS ote a eee 10.00 
NAS fe Fo os Sees es et i ie mR epee a Hoopes 5.00 
Sst ee ae ON eee ea eS St ania 3.00 
Severin sp ee ae cha ane i eel 2.00 
Highth top2cths ba: cach ee cere ee 20.00 


STATE AND POMONA PRIZES 


The TEN HIGH State winners and the 53 
COUNTY WINNERS will each receive valuable 
merchandise prizes from the following American 


Agriculturist advertisers: 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Mills Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, New Jersey. 

General Foods Sales Co., Certo Division, 
MORK IN 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New 


The Pomona prizes have already been shipped to 


From DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


To one of the six high State winners: A 17 cu. ft. Model F-120 
De Laval Speedway Food Freezer. 





FIFTEENTH AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST— 
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the chairmen of the Poniona Grange Service and 
Hospitality Committees for distribution to the 53 
county winners. 


Heading up the con- 
test for the State 
Grange is Mrs. Irene 
Lavery of Geneseo, N. 
Y., chairman of the 
State Grange Service 
and Hospitality Com- 
mittee. When we told 
her about ‘the prizes 
that American Agri- 
culturist advertisers 
are giving to Grange 
Bread contesters this 
year, she wrote us: 


MRS. GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


American Agriculturist 
Home Editor 


“You certainly have worked for and obtained 
wonderful prizes for our contest. We are getting 
fine reports of. bread contests from the different 
counties. | think you are doing a grand job. Many 
thanks.” 

Other Grangers who are helping in the mam- 
moth job of running this state- 
wide contest are Mrs. Herbert 
Thomsen of Poughkeepsie and 
Mrs. Ola Scudder of Fleisch- 
manns (both members of the 
State Committee) ; the 53 chair- 
men of Pomona Service and 
Hospitality committees, and 
the chairmen of nearly 1,000 
Subordinate Granges. 





On the American Agricultur- 
ist side of the picture, contest 
details are handled by Assist- 
ant Editor Mabel Hebel and 
‘ditor Grace Huckett. Ten thousand score 
cards, containing standards for scoring yeast bread 
and the contest rules, were printed and distributed 
by American Agriculturist last February, when the 


MRS. MABEL HEBEL 


Assistant Editor 
American Agriculturist 


Home 


From SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION, 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


To one of six high State winners: a Deluxe Console 
Speed Queen Ironer. 


NEW YORK STATE 








bread contest got off to a fast start. Most of the 
Subordinate Grange contests have already taken 
place, and county contests are now under way. The 
names of all county winners will be published in 
American Agriculturist as soon as Pomona chair- 
men’s reports are received. 


As we go to press, word comes from Mrs. Wil- 
liam Schulenberg, Dutchess County chairman, that 
their county winner is Mrs. Florence McEnroe of 
Amenia. Twenty subordinate grange winners com- 
peted in the Dutchess County contest. Mrs. Mc- 
Enroe is the Tirst county winner to be reported to 
contest headquarters. 


Every one of the 140,000 Grangers in New York 
State is eligible to take part in the contest, with the 
exception of those who are professional bakers. 
Many Grange brothers have tried their skill and 
luck in past contests, and have even won a county 
contest or two—but the weaker sex always comes 
out on top in the final state contest! 





SS 


From INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO,, 
Chicago, Illinois 
To one of the six high State winners: Model U-95 Interna- 
tional Harvester “femineered” Refrigerator. 





From SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION, 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
To one of the six high State winners: A Heavy 
Duty Speed Queen Washer. 
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From COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, Inc., 
Mills Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 

To each of the ten high State winners: 1-5 Ib. sack G.L.F. 
Pancake Mix; 1-2 Ib. sack of G.L.F. Cake Flour; 1-5 Ib. 
sack of G.L.F. Quality Patent Flour; 1-5 Ib. sack of G.L.F. 
Quality Pastry Flour. 

To each of the 53 Pomona winners: 1-5 Ib. sack of G.L.F. 
Quality Patent Flour; 1-5 Ib. sack of G.L.F. Quality Pastry 
Flour. 





From GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., 
Certo Division, New York, N. Y. 
To each of the ten high State winners: $2.00 in cash. 


From KALAMAZOO STOVE AND FURNACE CO., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


To one of the six high State winners: A new 1950 Kale 
mazoo Gas Range Model DL-144. 





GRANGE BAKING CONTEST 
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For Smooth, Rich, 
Creamy 
Chocolate Pie... 
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1. Energy 

2. Sweetness 

3. Full Flavor 

4. Purity 

5. 100% Cane 


tae 
LARGEST SELLING SUGAR 


VERY TIME 
with 


GL. Quality 
PATENT FLOUR 


A top grade bread flour milled to G.L.F. 
specifications from high protein hard 
wheats. For bread and other types of 
baked goods leavened with yeast. For 
real good bread you can't beat G.L.F. 
Quality Patent Flour 
which is milled especi- 
ally for home baking. 


E 


Available at your 
local 


G.L.F. SERVICE 
AGENCY 
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Today in 
Aunt 
Janet’s 
Garden 










We Clean the Pool 


ESTERDAY my schoolboy helpers 

and I grabbed the opportunity pre- 
sented by the first warm day and 
cleaned out the pool. The job had been 
done only partially from time to time 
and roots of water plants had run ram- 
pant in the muck at the bottom. 


After removing the goldfish we dip- 
ped and toted the little water left there 
after this winter of light precipitation 
in our area. Then we had to use spade 
and shovel to break up roots of cat- 
tails and yellow flag. We lifted out 
the crocks which originally had held 
the red and pink waterlilies. These: are 
being replaced by 1-inch pine board 
boxes, about 18x18x10 inches in size; 
these are filled with good rich soil, the 
divided plants put into them, and 1 
inch of sand put over the top of the 
soil to prevent muddying the water. 
The rhizomes are set with the growing 
point level with the top of the soil. 

We left some mud at the bottom of 
the pool in deference to the one frog 
that had wintered over there but still 
was not ready to come out for the 
summer. This mud is what the lilies 
like, and if they overrun their boxes 
they will go back to their former ram- 
pant condition even though they are 
small growing varieties. I took myself 
in hand and finally got rid of the sweet 
white lily that had taken over the pool 
to the detriment of the smaller and 
weaker—and choicer—varieties. Since 
this is a small pool, it is better to re- 
strain growth somewhat. However, the 
pool does meet the condition that roots 
are below the average ice depth in win- 
ter, yet not over 3 feet deep. 

Needless to say, we all came away 
from that job well besmirched. There’s 
nothing like swamp ooze for that! 

Now I’m afraid of what I see out 
in the chrysanthemum border. 
mild winter, topped off by a wintry 
March, wasn’t to their liking. Here’s 
hoping that more warm days will bring 
up enough shoots to give me a few var- 
ieties at least. 

— A.A. — 


TRY RHUBARB IN JAM 


STRAWBERRY AND RHUBARB JAM 


{ quart strawberries 
112 quarts sugar 


Cut unpeeled rhubarb in %%-inch 
pieces. Mix strawberries, rhubarb and 
sugar and cook mixture slowly until it 
is thick and clear. Cook rapidly to pre- 
serve the bright natural color and na- 
tural flavor. When the mixture begins 
to thicken, stir and watch carefully to 
avoid burning. When the sirup “sheets 
off’’ the spoon, lift kettle from heat and 
let stand a few minutes so mixture 
may stiffen slightly, thus helping to 
prevent floating fruit. Pour into clean 
hot jars and seal. Yields 6 to 8 6-ounce 
jars. 

GOOSEBERRY AND RHUBARB JAM 
{ navel orange ('% cup 2 cups unpeeled rhubarb, 


juice, ' cup peel) cut in '% inch pieces 
} cup water 3 cups gooseberries, chopped 


Squeeze juice from orange. Remove 
white membrane from inside of peel, 
then cut peel in thin strips about one 
inch long. Add water to peel; cook 
slowly in small covered pan until ten- 
der, about 30 minutes. Combine cooked 
peel, liquid, rhubarb, gooseberries and 
sugar. Boil mixture rapidly, stirring 
frequently until it is thick, about 15 
minutes. Add orange juice; continue 
cooking until mixture is again thick, 
about 38 minutes. Pour the jam into 
clean hot glasses and seal. Yields 4 
to 5 6-ounce glasses. 

A rhubarb product, whose possibili- 


{ quart rhubarb 


Our 


ties are too often overlooked, is juice. 
This may be made even from rhubarb 
which is too coarse to use for sauce. 
For large quantities of fruit punch, I 
have used rhubarb juice for part of the 
acid—quite an idea especially when 
lemons are high. However, much tast- 
ing is necessary in order to keep the 
rhubarb in its place!—-G.W.dH. 


eae Ae Soe 
GREEN ONION SOUP 


In the early days of spring there is 
nothing better for supper than a bowl 
of steaming hot green onion soup. It 
is the first of the garden and really 
hits the spot. 


Chop 8 cups of tender green young 
onions, using part of the tops. Cover 
them with 6 cups of water, add 3 slices 
bacon diced, % teaspoon salt and 4 
teaspoon black pepper. Simmer gently 
until onions are tender. Then thicken 
with 1 tablespoon flour, rubbed or 
blended to a smooth consistency with 
1 tablespoon butter. Serve hot.—B. C. 


—A.A. — 
CUT NYLON CROSSWISE 


When you’re getting ready to sew on 
nylon, place the pattern pieces on the 
material so seams fall crosswise of the 
material. This practice will do a good 
deal to give successful results because 
seams that run lengthwise (warp-wise) 
on nylon show the greatest tendency 
to pucker. Other recommended ways 
of cutting nylon are to do it. so seams 
fall on the bias, on a curve, or at any 
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APPLE TREES 


By Elaine V. Emans 





We who are glad of apple trees 
Are legion, Lord: robins and bees, 
And every lad when he discovers | 
He can climb them; apple-lovers 
From orchard men to those who cook; | 
And all who swear there is a look 
And feel of peace that clings about 
A place where apple trees take root, 











slight angle to the grain. And use 
sharp scissors when you do the actual 
cutting. : 

— A.A,’— 


NEW KITCHEN CABINET 


A very useful kitchen cabinet, for 
use aS a mixing center, has been de- 
signed by Mrs. Mary K. Heiner of the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics. The upper shelves are shal- 
low, the depth of one container, thus 
eliminating the usual reaching behind 
to get supplies. The lower section is 
equally well planned to make the whole 
job of mixing as easy as possible. 

If you are interested in making this 
mixing cabinet, working drawings 
(with measurements, etc.) are avail- 
able at 75 cents. Send your request for 
the drawings to Miss Ruby Loper, Van 
Rensselaer Hall, N. Y. State College 
of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
enclose check or money order made out 
to Treasurer of Cornell University. 
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No. 2060. Simple uncluttered lines 
are’ coolest for summer — see this 
shoulder-buttoned dress accented only 
by scallops and big pockets! Sizes 12- 
20; 36-42. Size 18, 44% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 

No. 2117. The casual look—for cot- 
ton! Rever neckline is new, neat-look- 
ing... panel yoke is slenderizing ... 
hip pockets are hidden. Sizes 12-20; 
36-44. Size 18, 4 yards 35-inch, 2% 
yards trim. 

No. 2527. All ages love sun ensem- 
bles! This one—bare-top princess dress 
with bolero—is for little girls in the 
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6 to 14 size group. Size 8, 2% yards 
35-inch fabric for dress and bolero. 

No. 3525. Sun-dress or street cos- 
tume—depends on whether or not you 
are wearing the collared bolero. Note 
the cuffed basque bodice. Sizes 12-20. 
Size 16, dress and bolero, 6 yards 35-10. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
size and number clearly. Enclose 20 cents 


_ for each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for 


our new Summer Fashion Book which has 
pattern designs for all ages, all sizes, all 
occasions. Send to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Statioe 
GQ, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Don’t Wait for the 
Mialk to Turn! 
By Helen E. Ridley 


VERY GOOD COOK knows the 
moist crumb, rich flavor and 
fine keeping qualities that prod- 

ucts made with baking soda 


have, but not every cook knows how to 
bake with soda when she doesn’t have 


‘ sour milk or buttermilk. 


Recent experiments have proved that 
correct proportions of sweet milk and 
vinegar in combination with baking 
soda will give the same luscious tex- 
ture always achieved with sour milk 
and soda mixtures, and there’s no 
guesswork. about it with the new reci- 
pes given below. The amount of milk 
and vinegar has been worked out for 
you, to make sure you'll get perfect 
results every time. So don’t wait for 
the milk to turn. It’s easier for you to 
turn to baking the new way. 


Here’s a basic recipe for waffles. It 
turns out the most luscious, tender light 
waffles you ever put in your mouth— 
So good, so easy to make. Try the 
waffles plain, then vary them as sug- 
gested below. You can serve several 
variations at one meal. Try serving a 
variety of waffles for lunch or supper 
as well as for breakfast. 


GOLDEN CRISP WAFFLES 


4 cups all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking-soda 
2 tablespoons sugar 

I teaspoon salt 


4 eggs, separated 
4 cup vinegar 
32 cups sweet milk 
24 cup melted shortening 


Sift some flour onto a piece of waxed 
paper. Measure 4 cups and sift with 
baking soda, sugar and_ salt into 
a large mixing bowl. Beat egg whites 
until stiff, then yolks until creamy. Add 
vinegar and milk to egg yolks; beat 
well. Add egg mixture and melted 
shortening to dry ingredients. Stir un- 
til batter is smooth. Fold in egg whites. 
Do not beat. Pour batter on heated 
Iron to about one inch of edge. Bake 3 
to 4 minutes or until waffles stop 
Steaming. Serve with butter and sirup: 
Makes 12 to 14 waffles. 

Ways to vary plain waffles: 
BACON WAFFLES: Pour batter on 
iron in usual manner, then place 2 or 
3 inch lengths of thinly sliced bacon 
over batter. Close iron. Bake. 

PECAN WAFFLES: Sprinkle a 

Small handful of pecans on iron, then 
fill with batter in usual manner. Close 
Iron. Bake. 
_ HAM WAFFLES: Pour batter on 
‘Ton in usual manner, then evenly 
Sprinkle 2 or 3 tablespoons of ground 
°r chopped boiled or baked ham over 
batter. Close iron. Bake. 


CORN WAFFLES: Pour batter on 
iron in usual manner, then sprinkle 2 
or 3 tablespoons well-drained kernel 
corn over the batter. Close iron. Bake. 

COCONUT WAFFLES: Pour batter 
on iron in usual manner, then sprinkle 
1 or 2 tablespoons shredded coconut 
over batter. Close iron. Bake. 


Corn sticks just aren’t up to par un- 
less they’re made with soda, and now 
with a brand new recipe using vinegar 
and sweet milk instead of sour milk, 
soda corn sticks can come to the table 
more often. Here’s the recipe: 


CRUNCHY CORN STICKS 


{ cup sifted flour 

{ cup yellow corn meal 
34 teaspoon baking soda 
2 teaspoon salt { cup 

2 tablespoons sugar 4 tablespoons melted butter 


Sift together into large mixing bowl 
flour, corn meal, baking soda, salt and 
sugar. Beat together egg, lemon juice, 
milk and melted butter. Stir into flour 
mixture and mix until smooth. Fill 
corn-stick pan %4 full. If iron pans are 


! egg 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
and sweet milk to make 
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used, preheat before filling. Bake i 2G  —pnceemenss nme tmpe tenets ea 


hot (400 degrees F.) oven 20 to 25 
minutes. Makes 10 to 12 corn sticks. 


Because pie is an all-time favorite, 
here’s a recipe for a new spiced pastry 
that scrumptiously teams up with all 
kinds of pie fillings. Try it with pump- 
kin pie. It’s perfect for an apple or 
applesauce pie. And don’t overlook its 
merits with mince meat or vanilla cus- 
tard pie. 

PASTRY, 


V4 teaspoon ginger 
V, teaspoon cloves 
2/; cup shortening 


SPICED 


2 cups sifted all-purpose 
flour 

VY, teaspoon baking soda 

V4 cup brown sugar { tablespoon vinegar 

| teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons orange juice 

2 teaspoon cinnamon or other citrus fruit juice 
Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in 

shortening. Mix together vinegar and 

fruit juice and add to dry ingredients. 

Mix lightly with a fork. Roll dough % 


inch thick and use for pies or tart 


shells. Bake at 425 degrees F. about 10 © 


to 12 minutes. 

Makes enough for one 2-crust 8-inch 
pie; two 9-inch pie shells or 12 4-inch 
tart shells. 


(Note: If you have sour milk or butter- 
milk and wish to use it instead of the 
vinegar and sweet milk, follow the reci- 
pes as given EXCEPT in WAFFLE 
RECIPES substitute 4 cups sour milk 
or buttermilk for amount of vinegar 
and sweet milk given. In CORN STICK 
recipe substitute 1 cup sour milk or 
buttermilk instead of the lemon juice 
and sweet milk in the recipe.) 
— A.A, — 


A Happiness Factory 
By Mae Colgrove Smith 


NE day in late autumn, we visited 

friends of former years and discov- 
ered a happiness factory! Their farm 
home les “a look and a crook and a 
right smart distance” from large towns, 
“as they say in the South. The place re- 
minded us of a beehive or an anthill. 
A truck loaded with potatoes entered 
the road to the barn. Another dashed 
out after the driver had secured fox 
bait for a field trap. The parents were 
storing apples in the cellar. Two daugh- 
ters were cleaning house. 

The whole family is interested in 
taking snapshots and has a large col- 
lection of pictures of wildlife—a deer 
lying in a forest {a pose almost im- 
possible to obtain), a stately ring-neck 
pheasant in open country, a rattlesnake 
crossing a road, and others of raccoons, 
foxes, etc. And, of course, there were 
pictures of farm animals, too. We liked 
one of fat horses grazing near the still 





You've Only One Pairt 


By RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


OUR FEET are simply killing you? 

Are you treating them with the 
proper respect? Better had. You'll be 
out of luck should they very suddenly 
refuse to function. And they might 
with the countless activities ranging 
from your regular housework through 
those hours of various outside tasks, 
plus perhaps an occasional night of 
dancing. 

Of course, there may be something 
structurally wrong with your feet; but 
if there’s nothing definitely wrong with 
them, discomfort probably comes from 
improperly fitted or cheap shoes. They 
are the first step to real foot trouble. 
Buy shoes which are right for your 
particular feet. No longer does: smart 
footwear feature high heels exclusively. 
Heels may be low, medium or high, de- 
pending upon the wearer’s preference 
and her type of foot. 


But for feet to be comfortable, they 
must be given very special care, re- 
gardless of the type of shoe worn. Par- 
ticularly is this true if one stands or 
walks for hours at a time. If in that 
class, take your weight off your feet 
whenever there is an opportunity and 


then lie down with feet higher than 
your head for a while. That does won- 
ders for a person. The relaxation not 
only rests one’s poor feet but prevents 
their swelling. And one can’t be glam- 
orous with puffy ankles and feet! 


Make it a ritual to bathe your feet 
every night if you are having any 
trouble with them. Use warm water; 
hot tends to cause swelling unless fol- 
lowed immediately by cold. Dry thor- 
oughly and pamper spaces between 
toes where. the skin is tender. Scrub 
bottoms, backs of heels, and any other 
places which are at all likely to callous, 
with a stiff brush. Dry well and rub in 
cream. 

Wash your feet in the same manner 
each morning if you can possibly take 
the time. After washing, dry thoroughly 
and dust with body powder. As a final 
gesture, sprinkle foot powder in the 
shoes and slide your feet into them. 
Youll then be ready for the most 
strenuous day’s work or play. The re- 
sulting comfort will more than repay 
you for the time given to their care. 

Care for those feet. Remember, 
you've only one pair! 


SUGGESTION 


By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Let's not be a perfect couple 
With never a wrong side showing. 
Let’s hang love’s cloak on the clothesline 


Where fresh summer winds are blowing! 


Let it be patched and mended, 
Faded and patched again, 

Let it be mellowed by weather, 
Soaked with a driving rain, 


So it will last a lifetime, 

So it will prove its worth; 

Not laid away in a cedar chest, 

But tested by tears and mirth. 

TCR ma LT OTE OI TT EE fe TTT IO 
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water of a pond, their image almost 
perfectly duplicated in the water. 


The father of the family is interested 
in many things. He showed us a vase 
holding a plant in blossom—a bulb that 
grew without soil or water. A large 
cactus in the room had developed a 
purple plum-like fruit, the result of 
placing a honey bee among the flowers 
while the plant was in bloom. 


We saw .the bountiful evidence of 
autumn: a heap of golden hybrid corn, 
hundreds of bushels—a boy cashing in 
on his agricultural course; honey in the 
comb; poultry; a garden — flowers 
everywhere; tamarack and locust on a 
bluff; a half-hundred butternut trees. 


Life on the farm is full, rich, and in- 
dependent. While this family enjoys 
modern amusements, they have enter- 
tainment and happiness that cannot be 
“bought.” They can furnish their own 
recreation. For instance, they told us 
that sometimes at twilight they drive 
down the highway a bit and listen to 
the songs of the bells recently installed 
in their flourishing rural church. 

Someone has said, “Own your own 
business, know your own business, mind 
your own business.” On such principles 
America was founded. By such prin- 
ciples, this family is living. We went 
home from our visit with more faith 
in our country’s future. 


rer ees 





TIME-SAVER: When Sally’s or Jun- 
ior’s dungarees begin to wear at 
the knee, you can mend them in a 
jiffy with patches like those shown 


above. They’re made of. cotton 
drill, are sanforized, have non-rav- 
eling edges, and come in six colors 


—hbrown, navy, black, maroon, 
green, and taupe. You just iron 
‘em onl 
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Mrs. Smafield shows her family a photograph of her $50,000 check. 


WINS $50,000 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST 


The country’s Number 1 prize cook 
—that’s Mrs. Ralph E. Smafield of 
Detroit, Michigan, winner of the 
biggest contest of its kind ever held 
in the United States. Competing 
against America’s top-ranking 
cooks in the Grand Ballroom of a 
New York hotel, Mrs. Smafield 
was awarded the grand prize of 
$50,000! Mrs. Smafield—who is a 
busy wife and mother—says, “‘One 
of the first things I learned was 
how important good ingredients 


are. Take yeast, for instance. I’ve 
used Fleischmann’s Yeast for 6 
years because I know what a fine, 
lively yeast it is. It’s always fast 
rising and I can depend on it for 
perfect success.”’ 

No doubt about it! Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is made extra active to rise 
extra fast—made to give you finest 
results when you bake at home. No 
wonder America’s prize-winning 
cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to all others. 








5 doctors prove 
this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
ean stop! 

Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
you may break the laxative habit. And establish 
your natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three 
percent of the cases tested did it. So ean you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set a 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit? 
Because Carter’s Pills “unblock’”’ the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills contain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the taxative habit . . . with Carter’s Pills 
...and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—take Carter’s Pills teme 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pillsat any drugstore for 33¢ today. 
You'll be grateful the rest of your life. 


TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is time well spent—for there 
is no better way to keep well inform- 
ed on new things on the market, 
what to buy at what price and where 
to go to get what you want. When 
you answer an ‘ad’’ be sure to men- 


tion Al c 
AGRICULTURIST 


= = 
Personalized Gifts 

are all the vogue! Your gifts are more appreciated if 
PERSONALIZED! 
PENCILS, assorted colers, name imprinted in geld ar 
silver, {2 in gift bex. One Dollar postpaid. 
PAETALLIC MATCHES, cold, silver, green or red. 50 
in gift box. TWO DOLLARS postpaid. Dozens of other 
beautiful Items. Request FREE list. , 


THE LIGHTHOUSE MART ~ SCITUATE, MASS. 








LIGHTER, 
MORE TENDER 


CA) aS 


@ No need to risk costly 
ingredients...no need to 
disappoint your family in 
the treat you promised! For 
here is your secret of deli- 
cious homemade cake that’s 
light as a feather every time... 


Double-acting Davis gives 
double protection. Batter 
rises in your mixing bowl 
...then again in your oven. 


BAKING 





GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS 


FAMOUS BAY STATE NO. 1 COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY, OFFER 
100 BULBS FOR $2.00 


Postpaid 


THREE LOTS FOR $5.00 


This collection is a wonder for the money invelved and 
the small! space it takes up in‘your garden. We are con- 
stantly improvine the quality of this collection and will 
this year asain add a few choice varieties. Bulbs are 


‘all good bleoming size | inch and over, not less than 


25 yarieties with a seed assortment -of color. Will bloom 
from July until frest. Catalogues upon request. 


BAY STATE BULB CO. 


DEPT. A, MANSFIELD, MASSACHCUSETTS 
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Sally Saves 


Cooking Hints 


ROM Sally Saves’ 

these cooking hints: 

“Before peeling hard winter squash, 
scrub it thoroughly, then put it in a 
low temperature oven to wilt the rind. 
After it has cooled, you will find the 
squash easy to peel and cut up.’— 
Mrs. Erwin D. Cooper, R. D. 1, Gillett, 
Pa. 


readers come 


* * * 


“Cut left-over cake into 11 inch 
pieces and place, about an inch apart, 
in a deep casserole. Cover with a cus- 
tard similar to that used for custard 
pie. Bake in moderate oven until firm. 

“You can make marble cake by cut- 
ting left-over spice or chocolate cake 
in small pieces and placing about an 
inch apart in square pan. Cover with 
your favorite white cake recipe, mak- 
ing sure that the batter fills all the 
hollow places. Bake in a moderate 
oven.”’—Mrs. George H. Dobert, Sand 
Lake, Tarborton, N. Y. 

* + + 

“Those of you who have your own 
potatoes stored in cellar bins know 
how they start to sprout or sometimes 
wrinkle in the spring. Instead of 
throwing. them out later, I can the 
small ones before spring work starts. 


As I peel the potatoes, I put them in 
cold water to prevent discoloration, 
Pack tightly in jars, addinga teaspoon 
of salt to each quart. Cover with cold 
water and cold pack, boiling a half 
hour. Small canned potatoes are delj- 
cious in stew and salad and even mash 
nicely.”—Mrs. Laura A. Hunt, Box 5, 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


* * * 


“TY find that adding some cocoa to 
oatmeal makes it more palatable for 
my boys, and they eat it right up. A 
little extra sugar may be desirable 
when serving.” —Mrs. Kenneth Oliver, 
North Anson, Me. yd 

of % * 

“Left-over pancakes dried thorough- 
ly and then ground can be used in 
any breadcrumb recipe.”—Mrs. Charles 
Barton, R. D. 1, Claremont, N. H. 

“When canning peaches, I make sir- 
up from the peelings. Cover the peel- 
ings with water and boil until quite 
soft. Drain in a colander, then through 
a sieve or strainer, but don’t mash, 
Boil the juice with cup for cup of 
sugar added, until quite thick and light 
red in color. It will keep in jars under 
paraffin and is good on pancakes.” 
—Mrs. George Raps, Box 3, Clarence 
Center, N. Y. 


“Ready-Made” 


ALF or more of the work is done 

when you order needlework items 
like those pictured here. The material 
is furnished—and they’re ready-made. 
You just put on those finishing touches 
that lift an article into the hand-made 
class. 





piss 


BOOTIE & MITTEN SET—Kit No. 8645 comes 
in soft pink or blue bunny cloth, stamped 
with dainty designs for simple touches of 
pastel embroidery. Embroidery floss and 
matching ribbons are included in the pack- 
age. Price per set, 98 cents. State color 
desired when ordering. 





PILLOW CASES—Kit No. 8746 contains pair 
of pillow cases stamped for attractive 
embroidery and hemstitched for crochet 
edges. Two complete hot iren transfer 
e!phabets, white crochet ‘thread, and pink 
er blue embroidery fless are ineluded in 
the package. Price per pair, $2.50. When 
erdering, state color of embroidery fless 
desired. 





LINEN GUEST TOWELS—Kit No. 8703 has 
attractive designs stamped on de luxe 
flamingo or wine linen, hand-thread- 
drawn hemstitched hems. Floss for work- 
ing included in package. Price $2.00. State 
color desired when ordering. 





“PLAYTIME” BIBS — Kit No. 8657 contains 
set of two ready-made bibs in pink, blue 
or maize, Lady Pepperell fabric, finished 
with flannel backs, binding and tie strings. 
Percale patches for applique and the 
necessary embroidery floss are included in 
the kit. Price for the set, 85 cents. State 
color desired when ordering. 

TO ORDER any of these items, write 
to Embroidery Department, American 
Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., 
Poughkeepsic, New York, and enclose 
money order or check (no stamps, 
please) for the amount of your order. 
Be sure to give your name and address 
and the numbers of the articles you 
want, 





ae 
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the seven different kinds for 


HEN WE think of Brownies, we 

are likely to have in mind the 
chocolate or butterscotch varieties. 
Here are other kinds, some quite sweet 
and others not so sweet. All have their 
uses and their own special appeal. 


PECAN BROWNIES 


7%, cup flour Y,; cup powdered sugar 
Y4 teaspoon salt Ys cup dark molasses 
| cup pecan meats { egg 

Ys cup butter 


Measure the sifted flour; sift with 
salt added. Lightly mix in broken pe- 
cans, reserving a few whole ones for 
decoration if desired. Cream butter; 
blend in sugar, then molasses and well- 
beaten egg. Add dry ingredients and 
mix well. Pour mixture into a greased 
8x8 inch pan. Arrange nuts if used for 
decoration in such a way as to cut to 
advantage. Bake in moderate (350 de- 
grees F.) oven for 20 minutes. Cut in 
finger lengths or in 2-inch squares. 
Makes 16 squares. 


LUNCH BOX BROWNIES 
| package (9-0z.) dry 2 eggs 


mincemeat ! cup sifted flour 
! cup boiling water {2 cups quick cooking 
Y2 cup shortening oatmeal 
! cup brown sugar, firm- ' teaspoon salt 

ly packed 


Break mincemeat into saucepan, add 
boiling water and cook 3 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Cool. Cream shorten- 
ing and sugar; blend in beaten eggs. 
Add dry ingredients; mix well. On a 
greased 9x9 inch baking pan spread 
% the oatmeal mixture; over this 
spread the mincemeat filling, then the 
remainder of the oatmeal mixture on 
top; handle carefully to keep layers 
even. Bake in moderate oven (350 de- 
stees F.) 30 to 40 minutes or until 
firm to the touch. When entirely cold 
cut into fingers 1x3 inches. Makes 24. 


FROSTED BROWNIES 
i 


Ye cup shortening 

! cun brown sugar 
2 egg yolks 

Mp cups flour (cake) 
/2 teaspoon salt 


{ teaspoon. baking powder 
{ teaspoon vanilla 

{ egg white 

Y2 cup brown sugar 
Y2 cup chopped nuts 


Cream shortening; blend in 1 cup 
brown sugar, Add beaten egg yolks and 
vanilla, then flour, salt and baking pow- 
der sifted together. Mix well, spread 
about 4-inch thick on 10°x14” cookie 
Sheet, Spread stiffly beaten egg white 
over the mixture; over this sprinkle 
the % cup brown sugar and chopped 
nuts. Bake at 350 degrees F. for 25 
Minutes; watch carefully. Cool slightly, 
cut into 1144x3% inch fingers. Makes 28. 


FRUITED BROWNIES 





2 egas 

V4 cup brown sugar 
/2 teaspoon vanilla 
‘4 Cup flour 


| teaspoon baking powder 
Few grains salt 

| cup broken -walnut 
: : meats 
{ cup dates, shredded 


Beat eggs, sugar and’ vanilla well. 


Add dry ingredients ‘sifted ‘together. 





When you make Brownies, don’t stop with the chocolate ones! Equally delicious are 


which recipes are given below. 


Growuter for Every “/adte 


By ADA SAVAGE TUCKER . 


Lastly add nuts and dates. Spread in 
well-greased 9x9 inch pan. Bake in 375 
degrees F. oven 15 to 20 minutes or 
until firm to the touch. Let stand at 
least 5 minutes before cutting in 14%4x3 
inch finger lengths. Makes 21. 


BRAN BROWNIES 


/2 cup shortening Yz cup flour 
{ cup sugar ‘2 teaspoon sait 
2 eggs f cup broken walnut 
2 squares unsweetened meats 

chocolate | teaspoon vanilla , 
% cup bran 


Cream shortening; blend in sugar 
and beaten eggs. Add melted chocolate 
(melted over hot water) and beat well. 
Add bran, flour, nuts and salt well 
mixed together. Add vanilla. Spread in 
greased 8x8 inch pan and bake in mod- 
erate 350: degrees F. oven 30 to 385 
minutes, or until firm to touch. Cool, 


then cut into 144x224 inch fingers. 


Makes 24. 

GOLDEN FRUIT BROWNIES 
Y2 cup shortening 'Y2 teaspoon nutmeg 
Yo cup molasses 'Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
2 eggs V4 teaspoon cloves 
34 cup flour Y teaspoon salt 
' teaspoon baking soda { cup chopped nuts 


{| cup chopped seedless raisins 

Melt shortening; cool. Add molasses 
and eggs; beat. Add sifted dry ingredi- 
ents; mix well. Add nuts and raisins 
and-spread mixture in greased 10x6x1 
inch pan. Bake in moderate 350 degrees 
F. oven 30 to 35 minutes. Let cool for 
5 minutes; cut into 144x2 inch fingers. 
Makes 24. These are not too sweet and 
are especially good with a cup of tea. 


PEANUT BUTTER BROWNIES 


2 squares unsweetened { cup sugar : 
chocolate 2 eggs, well-beaten 

Y; cup shortening Yo cup flour 

Yq teaspoon salt Ys cup peanut butter 


Melt over hot water the chocolate 
and shortening; add sugar and stir un- 
til smooth; blend in well-beaten eggs. 
Add flour and salt sifted together. Stir 
in the peanut butter, leaving tiny 
lumps. Spread in greased 9x9 inch pan 
and bake in moderate 350 degrees F. 
oven for 25 minutes. Cut in 1 4/5 inch 
squares while still warm. Makes 25. 

When making chocolate brownies, 
try adding % teaspoon oil of pepper- 
mint instead of vanilla—nice to serve | 
with ice cream. Also, the large cooking 
peanuts go well in butterscotch brown- 
ies instead of walnuts or pecans. 

Just before serving brownies, dust 
them’ with powdered sugar, especially 
the less sweet ones, such as the pecan 
and golden fruit varieties. 

— AA. — 

When a jar of fruit is opened and 
some is left over, plan to use it in a 
different way—in gelatin desserts, 
fruit salads, and in sauces for custards 
and cakes, 


You can make better 








cERT 
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And you get 
more tool 


Oh what a wonderful 
difference when you make 
jams and jellies with 
Certo! More flavor and 
fragrance—they don’t boil 
away! And it’s so much 
easier, quicker —a one- 
minute boil does the trick! 
You average 50% more glasses 
“x. from the same amount of 

~ fruit, too. Over 80 tested 
recipes with every bottle. 





STRAWBERRY JAM plus: 
(plus rhubarb) 
ared fruit 


V2 bottle Certo 
trawberries, 


Here’s 


7 cups sugar 





4 cups prep 





and slice thin or 


fully ripe s ; d measure 
Crush 1 ae Dee Sudha Combine a panna 
chop oe tae saucepan. Add Se line boil... 
4 cups ia high heat and bring to “ wardowe from 
se hal 1 minute, stirring, constan y: am by turns 


me Stir and sk 
tir in Certo. _ paraffin at 
heat and a eT pale quickly into Si ue 
AX! ° as . 
for @ You'll get abo 


pene? ut ten 6-ounce 
once. You 
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ye, usi 
above, parb. 


__follow recipe Jetely —no thu 


5 crushed comp 







For STRAWBERRY JAM 
fully Tipe strawberrice 


There's magic 
in the 
word 


HOMEMADE 


“gv Product of General Foods 
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Kernels, Sereenings 


and Chat 


By H. E. BABCOCK 





AM WRITING this right af- 
ter having spent several hours 
with Boots Poelvoorde and 
Jack Conner going over their 
| farms. 
Late Spring 
By all the records | have kept since 
we moved into the Inlet Valley over 
30 years ago, this is a late, cold and 
somewhat dry spring. It has not been 
a bad spring to get work done, how- 
ever, and the boys have theirs pretty 
well along. Wheat seems to be doing 
the best of any of their crops, but 
oats just haven’t begun to grow yet 
although the boys got them in early 
and they were nicely up soon after the 
first of May. 
Asparagus 
We usually cut asparagus at Sunny- 
gables shortly after the twentieth of 
April. This spring we had our first 
mess, and it wasn’t too plentiful, on 
May 6. Most springs we have plenty 
of asparagus for freezing soon after 
the first cutting. It will take a warm 
soaking rain to bring on anything 
like the usual supply this year. 


Pastures 


I have two measures for adequate 
pasturage: (1) The growth must be 
lush enough so that a cow can eat all 
she can hold in less than an hour; 
(2) The protein content must be high 
enough so that cows will refuse grain. 
. The one bright spot this spring is 
that by May | on both farms the boys 
had rye, and brome and alfalfa, and 
brome and lJadino pastures which met 
both standards. 

On the field at Sunnygables which 
we sowed to winter barley and rye 
last fall as a preliminary step to seed- 
ing orchard grass, brome grass and 
ladino for an improved, irrigated pas- 
ture, the rye was so high on May 6 
that we had to clip it. The winter bar- 
ley, however, continues to lag behind 
the rye and, as J have said before, I 
can’t see anything to recommend win- 
ter barley over rye for Yate fall and 
early spring pasture. 

On the old stand of brome and 
alfalfa which we are test-grazing this 
spring, the brome grass and alfalfa 
are knee high and an interesting thing 
is taking place. The cows are eating 
the brome grass and are not biting off 
the alfalfa. In effect, what they seem 
to be doing is weeding the alfalfa. 


The way they are operating leads us 
to wonder if they will actually delay 
the time when this field must be har- 
vested. Jack has been hoping to set it 
back so that all his alfalfa and brome 
grass would not be ready at the same 
time. 


Manure Troubles 


In going over a 20-acre improved 
pasture which Boots has on his place, 
we were particularly interested to see 
what effect top dressing parts of it 
with manure has on the stands of 
ladino and brome. The manure used 
was the scrapings from the pavement 
- in Boots’ pen stable. It had little or 


no straw in it. We were disappointed 
to observe that in the areas which have 
been top dressed during the past two 
winters the ladino is practically gone, 
and the brome is very rank. The cows 
are not eating this rank, very dark 
green brome. 

On the other hand, areas which had 
been top dressed with 400 pounds of 
0-19-19 are full of ladino. It is begin- 
ning to look as though we can’t top 
dress our improved pastures with 


manure if we want to hold the stands ~ 


of ladino. 

On both farms there are several 
dozen loads of quite strawy manure 
accumulated in the pens. Just how to 
use this to best advantage is: a prob- 
lem. Some of it will be used to top 
dress oats on which seedings have 
been made, but none of us is sure 
enough of this practice to want to-go 
all out on it. It may be that the boys 
will have to defer cleaning their pens 
until they have some land on which 
the manure can be spread and plowed 
under. 


Nurse Cow Calves 


To get his present dairy herd start- 
ed, Boots raised a lot of calves on 
nurse cows. This method of raising 
produced some very big, husky heifers 
which got very fat on improved pas- 
ture. He sold some of these heifers 
and not all of them did well. It was 
therefore with some anxiety that we 
watched for the production of the 
heifers he kept. His own and DHIA 
records show that one, in 314 days, 
made 10,868 pounds of milk, 430 


pounds of fat. Another, in 295 days, 


made 12,430 pounds of milk and 460 
pounds of fat. A third, which is not 
yet dry, in 310 days has produced 
11,360 pounds of milk and 420 pounds 
of fat. Other heifers promise to do 
about as well. While these are not 
phenomenal first calf heifer records, 
they at least indicate to us that good 
animals can be started on nurse cows. 


Spring Calves 


It is amazing to me how fast the 
boys on the two farms have built up 
their two herds. Boots has 40 females, 
all of which will be fresh by fall. His 
cows are mostly purebred and grade 
Holsteins, but he has three Brown 
Swiss-Holstein crosses which are worth 
a special report in themselves. I'll 
write about them at some later date. 
Jack, at Sunnygables, has between 30 
and 40 head, over 20 of which will be 
milking this fall. His are mostly pure- 
bred Brown Swiss, but he has a couple 
of Swiss-Guernsey crosses which look 
pretty good. [ll report*on them when 
I write about the Swiss-Holstein cross- 
es in Boots’ herd. Meanwhile, I'll 
make the generalization that the five 
crossbred heifers would have to be in- 
cluded in the top 25 per cent of the 
two herds. 


Irrigated Garden 


For years we have followed the 
good American custom of putting in 
a garden in the spring with great en- 
thusiasm and high hopes, and then 
gradually letting the weeds and ‘the 
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The modern tractor is more than a puller. Properly rigged, it is a pusher and a lifter 
as well. The pictures above and below show how Jack puts feed up to the second 
story of his hen house. Note the two-inch concrete floor (see arrows) which show at 
the right of interior picture. This floor was laid nearly 20 years ago on reinforced paper 


stretched over wood rafters and has been very satisfactory. 


dry weather take over. 

This year at Sunnygables we are 
continuing the tradition, but with a 
difference. We have laid our garden 
out along one edge of the irrigated 
pasture. We intend to sprinkle it as 
often as we think it needs water. Per- 
haps this will keep the ground soft 
enough so we can also control the 
weeds. On the other hand, I rather sus- 
pect that we probably will run into 
some problems, particularly in the 
way of diseases that will set us back 
on our heels. Well, if we do, it will 
be easy to plow the garden up and 
sow it to rye for fall pasture. 
Applying Lime 

This spring the boys have spread a 
lot of lime. Most of it has been put on 
with an attachment which goes on 
their manure. spreaders. They find it 
most satisfactory. I believe that they 


figured they could make very good 
daily wages spreading their own lime 


—-Photos by C. Hadley Smith 





and, with the light manure spreader, 
they could get on land which would 
not carry heavy truck loads. The idea 
of a lime sower going on a manure 
spreader makes good sense. Also, the 
time is rapidly coming when, on 
farms like our boys are running, paid- 
out cash has got to be kept to a mini 
mum. 


Red Heads 


To the Brown Swiss and the Rhode 
Island. Red population of Sunny- 
gables I can report an addition who 
matches the general color scheme. He 
is a red-headed boy, born May 6, 
1950, to Jack and Jean Conner. 
haven’t heard for sure, but I have no 
doubt that he already has joined the 
4-H, and has a Swiss calf getting ready 
to show at the fairs. As a matter 0! 
fact, a Swiss cow named Jean dropped 
a nice heifer calf just a few hours be- 
fore the young fellow joined the 
Sunnygables staff. 
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Warren Moore, Jr. of Clay, New 
York, was the first New York State 
farmer to purchase a Grange live- 
stock and farm machinery equip~ 
ment floater policy. He bought the 
policy from Arnold Bradshaw of 
Clay, an agent of the GRANGE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


A. 16-page booklet ‘“‘New Help to 
Fight Flies’ is available to A.A, 
readers from the Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Department, E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. The book- 
let gives invaluable information 
about flies and up-to-date methods 
of controlling them. 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY of 
Akron, Ohio, has a special weed 
spray hose resistant to weed con- 
tre! material, which is often espe- 
cially destructive to rubber. 


“Dairy Insect Control’ is ‘the 
title of a 16 mm. color and sound 
motion picture available from the 
CALIFORNIA SPRA Y-CHEMI- 
CAL CORPORATION, Richmond, 
California. The picture shows the 
proper methods of controlling flies, 
lice, ticks, and mange. Requests 
for the movie will be filled in order 
received. Doubtless there will be a 


heavy demand for it. 
\ 


The PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., or 20 Providence 
Street, Boston 16, Mass., has a 
wealth of available information. 
The easiest way to get a booklet 
called “Plans for Concrete Farm 
Buildings” is to use the coupon you 
will find on page 26 of the March 
18 issue. You will find the book 
full of exact, definite instructions. 


The NEW YORK ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’ COOPERATIVE, Box 
528A, Ithaca, New York, has had a 
phenomenal growth. If you live in 
New York State or western Ver- 
mont and wish more information, a 
postcard to the Cooperative at the 
address given above will bring you 
complete details. 


Raymond H. Robinson of North Ben- 
nington, Vermont, was a winner in 
the national hay drier contest spon- 
sored by the LOUDEN MACHINERY 
COMPANY. His entry won credit to- 
wards the purchase of a hay drier, 


Chic Back is Signed by 

5 z A ago Claiman| 
according to Clark Green of H. W. paper and which offered details and J . 
Myers & Son, equipment dealers at working data on making money typing or Pay to ry 27 a 50 
Bennington, Vi. doing longhand writing at home. I sent ‘ 





The nitrogen-fixing ability of hun- 


Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


MISREPRESENTATION 
STOPPED 


ARTICULARLY during war years, 

we had a flood of complaints from 
subscribers who ordered cooking uten- 
sils from agents representing Steelco 
Sfainless Steel, Inc., and did not re- 
ceive the merchandise. At the time, we 
objected strenuously to the company’s 
practice of continuing to take orders 
when no delivery date could be guar- 
anteed, especially when the customer 
was not advised that it’ might be 
months before the goods were deliv- 
ered. Eventually all claims were 
settled. 


Now, however, the Federal Trade 
Commission has made public its find- 
ings in connection with the activities 
of Steelco Stainless Steel, Inc., and has 
issued an order to “cease and desist” 
from certain practices. Space will not 
permit publishing the entire order, but 
in general here are some of the prac- 
tices that are mentioned and which 
agents are forbidden to follow: 


Claims by representatives of Steelco 
that ordinary cooking methods result 
in destruction of vitamins, minerals or 
other food elements. 


Claims that cooking in Steelco uten- 
sils will preserve minerals and vita- 
mins, and will be conducive to good 
health. 

Claims that these utensils have been 
endorsed or recommended by out-stand- 
ing authorities in medicine or dietetics. 

Claims that stainless steel is a new 
metal. 

Claims that the utensils can be de- 
livered immediately or within a cer- 
tain specified time (if this is contrary 
LOMLDE Acts) cur: 

Claims that eating food cooked or 
kept in aluminum utensils will cause 
cancer, stomach trouble, decayed teeth, 
or other illnesses. : 

This order was dated March 15, 1950, 
and the company was directed within 
sixty. days to file a report with the 
Federal Trade Commission setting 
forth in detail the manner in which it 
has complied with the order. 

No one at any time has claimed that 
stainless steel cooking utensils are 
harmful. The order of the Federal 
Trade Commission concerns only the 
alleged misrepresentations on the part 
of representatives of the company. 

— AA. — 


WHOSE PROFIT? 


I answered an ad which ran in a local 


$2 to the Williams Mail Service, Tampa, 
Florida, and received the material. They 
guaranteed satisfaction or money back. 
I wrote for more information and re- 
ceived a reply from a different concern, 
the Geis Mail Service of Tampa, I was 
still doubtful about the whole thing, so I 
returned the material to the Williams 
Mail Service. It came back marked “out 
of business.’’ I then sent it to the Geis 
Mail Service with the same results. I’m 
now out $2 plus a lot of postage. Is there 
anything you can do to help me get my 
money back? 


We have never recommended home- 
work plans of this kind. Experiences of 
readers have indicated that such out- 
fits are mainly interested in the fee 
they charge. When subscribers actual- 
ly get material, it is difficult to prove 
intent to defraud. A guarantee is no 
good after a company goes out of 
business, 


» 


— A.A. — 


“Some time ago you collected some 
money for me, and I would like to tell 
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PAYABLE THROUGH 


SALLE NATIONAL BANK 


2 CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 2-82 








Claim Examiner 





Genilemen: 


I am uriting to thank you for the very prompt and kind, 
courteous manner in which your.company through your Agent 
Mr. Harold B. Fohlin handled the matter of insurance payment 
on the accidental death of my son, Seth Schofield Kelly, Jr., 


on the morning of December 26, 1949. 
Sincerely yours, 


dreds of strains of legume bacteria is 
being tested in the greenhouse labor- 


Story of the NITRAGIN COMPANY, Mil- 


you how much I appreciate this service, 
as well as all the nice things in the 
whole magazine. We have been sub-. 
scribers for years.”—Mrs. M, W., New 
Hampshire, 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Developed by three years of research. ..and now refined 
by tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! 





DESIGNED FOR TODAYS POWERFUL NeW ENGINES! 


Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines ever 
made. AND— 


They requirea super anti-knock gasoline. 
Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 
designed by Gulf scientists—working hand-in-hand OO u 
with leading automotive engineers—to give you maxi- : Gas Gepulay” gasoline) 
mum performance in your new car. 


With a gasoline like this great new No-Nox, you 


can be sure your new car will perform at its brilliant is better than ever, too! 


best. 
And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak . 
. . Good Gulf has also been improved to bring you 
performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops 
‘ ‘ : better all-around performance. 
knocks in older cars too—even many with heavily 
carboned engines For years Good Gulf has been a favorite gasoline 


with farmers from Maine to Texas—and now it’s 
even better than ever, whether you use it in cars, 
trucks or tractors. 


So no matter what model you drive, get a tankful of 
the new No-Nox today. 


See for yourself what a difference it makes! Get a thrifty tankful today—for sure, easy starts 


and smooth performance! 
Whisper-Quiet, Knock-Free Power! 


Easy, Fast-Firing Starts! 





Quick, Safe Passing! 


Unexcelled Mileage! 


GET CULES GREATEST GASOUNE-THE 


NEW No-Nox 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
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MILLIONS for FREILLS— 





HE liquor business of the United 
States spent over $29 million for 
advertising last year. The tobacco 
industry spent almost $40 million. 
$76 million was spent for advertising 
toiletries and toilet goods. Over $1214 million 
went for advertising candy and soft drinks. 

I can find no figures showing the total spent 
on milk advertising, but the estimates I got 
from people who ought to know place the 
amount spent for advertising milk at around 
$10 million. $29 million to get people to drink 
more booze; $40 million to urge them to 
smoke, and only $10 million to get them to use 
the finest food in the world! No wonder the 
dairy business is almost always in the dumps! 

Most of the money spent for advertising 
industrial products is spent by manufacturers. 
Dairymen are really the manufacturers of 
milk, but it is the retailers, not the dairymen, 
who spend most of what is spent for adver- 
tising milk. 

No other product has the possibilities for 
appealing advertising that milk has. If any- 
where near the money used to advertise. other 








Peuutes Milk 


By 
E. BR. EASTMAN 


products was .spent on 
clever milk ads, we could 
double the number of cows 
in America, and we wouldn’t 
have half enough milk to 
go around. And the in- 
creased consumption of milk 
could do more for the 
people’s health than all the 
drugs in the drug stores! 
Just the other day a sub- 
scriber wrote to me criticiz- 
ing some milk advertising 
that he had heard over the 
radio. He said it was dull 
and unappealing, and he 
was right. We not only need 
to raise and spend more 
money for advertising milk 
but we need to dramatize 
milk. There is little use in 
telling a boy that he should 





drink milk because it will if you want your boy to drink milk, tell him that it will:-make him strong 
improve his health. That’s and healthy so he can play basketball, football, and baseball better. 
dull. But show that boy Boys do not drink milk just because they are told it is good for them, 


dramatically, by the same 

skillful appeals as are used for other products, 
that lots of milk will make him a better foot- 
ball or baseball player and he will need no 
urging to reach for more milk. Can you 
imagine what would have happened to milk 
consumption if Pop-Eye the Sailor had drunk 
milk instead of eating spinach? 


Almost every person over fifty begins to 
generate various kinds of aches and pains. 
Dieticians and other scientists are agreed that 
liberal supplies of milk, even up to two quarts 
a day, are the best insurance for maintaining 
health after middle-age. But milk advertising 
must have dramatic appeal even for adults 
if it is going to be effective. It is the responsi- 
bility of you dairymen, the real manufac- 
turers of milk, even more than that of dealers 
or retailers, to raise the money and to see 
that a competent job of advertising in all its 
different forms is done. 


Liam going to conclude with a very em- 
phatic statement which may make some of 


Are you one of those dairymen who send the 

last possible pint of milk to market, while com- 
plaining about the amount your wife wants to keep 
at home? If milk is «a cheap food for city consumers, 
it is doubly cheap for farm families. 


you mad. I am sorry if it does, but I must 
say it. Since I was a small boy, I have always 
been interested in the welfare of dairymen. 
From personal experience I know what the 
problems are. But you cannot help people 
who won’t help themselves! In:fact, there is 
no real permanent help except self-help. 
Therefore, a dairyman who does not think 
enough of his own business and his own 
products, to say nothing of the health of his 
family, to make sure that his family uses 
milk, butter and cheese to the limit, has no 
complaint coming about milk prices! There 
would be no surplus problem if the farmers 
who are now buying oleo used butter instead, 
and if every dairyman saw to it that every 
member of his family used at least a quart of 
milk a day. 

In addition to the benefits to the family in 
the way of health, there is no food that is 
cheaper than milk at the wholesale price. 
Why sell it and then’ buy food for your family 
at retail? 


And last and most important of all, unless 
dairymen are willing to do their part to con- 
tribute a few pennies to advertise the fine 
product which they produce, I see little hope 
for the future of the dairy farmer. 


A govt pullet on good green pasture is 
saving money with every blade of grass 
she eats, every ray of sunshine she soaks up. 

She’ll save even more if you feed her G.L.F. 
Green Pasture Growing Mash. 

Green grass is cheap. Sunshine is free. 
Sunshine and grass provide a lot of the things 
growing pullets need—including many of the 
vitamins that cost real money when mixed 
into the mash. 

That’s the idea behind Green Pasture Grow- 





It was developed especially for 
pullets on pasture, so the things the birds 
get from grass and sunshine are left out. 

Saving—more than $3.00 a ton. 

Summing up—pullets on pasture eat less 
purchased feed, especially less mash. And they 
grow fully as well on a lower cost mash. ‘These 
savings altogether add up to $10.00 to $15.00 
per 100 pullets. 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc, 

Ithaca, New York. 


ing Mash. 


For Pullets on Good Pasture Use... 


ULF. Green Pasture Growing asl 


.. and keep the change 
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Rambling Around 
New Jersey 


By H. L. COSLINE 


OWN-in New Jersey the other 
day I stopped at Hidden Acres, 
the farm of John Thatcher, lo- 
cated near Washington. With 

me was Don McKeeby, teacher of vo- 


cational agriculture in the local high 


school. John has been grass farming 





Tunis 


Sweetman 
Saanen goats. 


milking one of his 


for 10 years and says that he hasn’t 
used a plow in all that time. 


As we visited, I noticed a pile of 
concrete staves at one end of the barn 
and upon inquiry I found that Mr. 
Thatcher hasn’t had a silo and hasn’t 
put up grass silage, but that he is 
going to this spring. 
Heretofore his grass pro- 
sram has been restrict- 
ed to hay and pasture. 
Most of his land has 
been in orchard grass 
and ladino which, as he 
said, “gets better every 
year.” Up to. now his 
Management has con- 
sisted of pasturing early 
and making hay later. 

Now with 53 milkers 
on 115 acres he will pas- 
ture 20 acres early and 
will put the first cutting 
of the balance of the 
Crop into the silo. “The 
érass silage will be put 
m with a field chopper,” 
said Mr. Thatcher. ‘I’m 
50ing to use 60 to 80 
bounds of molasses per 


John. Thatcher, 
midst of silo staves which doubtless are 
now a silo. At the left is Donald McKeeby, 
vo-ag teacher at Washington, N. J. 


~ 


right, standing in the 


ton and next winter I am planning, if 
present prices continue, to feed my 
cows on 18 cents a day for concen- 
trates bought. I am going to feed a 
16% ration at the rate of 1 pound to 
4 pounds of milk.” 

At the farm of George Boersma, 
Tunis Sweetman, who has worked 
there for some years, has the privilege 
of keeping goats in the basement of 
the old barn. Tunis had the opportun- 
ity to buy out a herd with. equipment 
and now owns 27 goats, part Toggen- 
bergs and part Saanens. “It is a little 
difficult to get started in tne milk goat 
business,” said Tunis. “First it is ne- 
cessary to have a license. The goats 
must be T.B. and blood tested, and 
you have got to have a market for the 
milk. I have the market just as soon 
as one or two details can be ironed 
out, and the price I will get is 30 cents 
a quart. The consumer pays about 
double that.” 

Contrary to the common idea, goats 
are not “smelly.” They are clean and 
affectionate. Each goat will give from 
3 to 4 quarts of milk a day. 

If any reader-is interested in raising 
goats we would just like to point out 
that there is no established market 
for goats’ milk, and the first neces- 
sity is to find or develop a market for 
the milk. 

I rode with Dick Lippincott, County 
Agricultural Agent in Mercer County, 
New Jersey, while he took soil samples 
from a couple of potato farms. Simi- 
lar samples are being taken every week 
on several farms in 3 counties in the 
central part of the State. Samples are 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Dick Lippincott taking a soil sample from 
a potato row on the farm of Charles Hol- 
man, Dutch Neck, N. J. 
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"WITH PRINCE ALBERT IN MY PIPE, I’M 
SURE OF MILDER, RICHER-TASTING SMOKING 
COMFORT. IT'S A JOY TO SMOKE PA!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Prince Albert's choice, crimp cut tobacco is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite for greater smoking 
comfort. And with the humidor-top, P.A. stays flavor- 
fresh for greater smoking joy. 








THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE pm 





When writing advertisers be sure te say that yeu saw if in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,. 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


A SERIOUS MENACE 


WING to the very serious and dangerous situa- 

tion that has developed in New York State from 
rabies in foxes, the last session of the Legislature 
appropriated — and the Governor approved — $60,- 
000 to be shared on a 50-50 basis among the counties 
where rabies is prevalent, for the purpose of hiring 
trappers to get rid of this costly menace. 


During 1948 the Veterinary College at Cornell 
examined and found rabid 258 foxes; also, 2438 for 
the first eleven months of 1949. During the past 
five years, 1,235 rabid cows have been destroyed or 
have died. Many other animals, including dogs, cats, 
raccoons, skunks, rabbits, deer, sheep and horses 
have died from the disease, practically all of it con- 
tracted from rabid foxes. Animals contracting the 
disease die in a few days, but before they die they 
travel many miles and continue to spread the 
disease. The above figures, of course, do not cover 
half the story, for most wild animals die from the 
disease before they are discovered, and many rabid 
foxes are killed and not reported. 

There are 20 or more counties in central New 
York where the danger from rabid foxes is very 
real, but so far Tompkins County is the only one 
to take advantage ‘of the liberal State help. The 
health authorities and the Board of Supervisors in 
Tompkins County and the State authorities are to 
be highly commended for taking definite action to 
clean up the rabid foxes, but’no one county can do 
it alone. A definite responsibility to take action rests 
on the leaders of all counties where this disease 
is rampant. If you live in one of these counties, 
talk to your supervisors about it. Your animals or 
you or your children may be the next victims. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE IT 


HE best book on credit service to farmers that 

has ever been published is just off the press and 
is called “Financing the Farm Business.” It is 
written by I. W. Duggan, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and Ralph U. Battles, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Economic and Credit Research Di- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration. Although 
written by officials of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, “Financing the Farm Business” is a very fair 
treatment of all the services, public and private, 
which loan money to farmers. 


-The book is written primarily for use in vocational 
classes in agriculture in the high schools of the 
United States, but because of the importance, par- 
ticularly now, of farm finances, every farmer in ‘the 
United States ought to read it. Certainly every per- 
son working with Farm Credit or in private banks 
doing business with farm people should have the 
well-written, easy to understand information that 
this book contains. 

“Financing the Farm Business” is published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York City, and can be had 
either from your book store or direct from the 
publisher. . 


SMELL OF IT! 
NE DAY years ago when we were first married 
and trying to get a start in life, I took the milk 

from the forty-cow dairy on our rented farm to the 
milk station. The manager yanked off the covers 
of the milk cans, smelled the contents, clamped the 
covers back on, told me the milk stunk and to take 
it out of there. 

The loss of that milk was a bad blow and I have 
never forgotten it. Dealers and milk plant managers 
are more understanding and tactful now, but fre- 
quently we get letters from dairymen complaining 
that the milk plant has returned their milk aes 
of “off’’ flavor. 

The milk plant manager is usually right, for 
milk and butter quickly take up unsavory odors. 
They can be caused even by what. the cow breathes 
and, of course, by what she eats or by some trouble 
in the udder. Certain weeds like leeks in the pasture 
will do the trick, as will silage and even some good 
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pasture legumes such as fresh clover and alfalfa. 
A little prevention may save dollars. You can- 
not follow a cow around the pasture lot, but you 
can bring the cows in out of the clover or alfalfa 
for a couple of hours before milking. Silage should 
not be fed within four hours of milking; if it is 
frozen, it should not be left to thaw near the cows. 
Utensils should be clean, of course. Cows that are 
nearly dry very often give “off” milk. Smell it. If 
you don’t like it, you can’t expect the consumer to. 


ARE YOU GROWING WITH OR. 
AGAINST THE YEARS? 


FEW DAYS AGO a friend and I agreed that 

life would be easier and more pleasant if every- 
one could live out their allotted life span without 
any aches and pains, and be as strong and able to 
work at ninety (if one lived that long) as at twenty. 
Unfortunately, the process of aging begins even be- 
fore birth and continues much faster after forty. 


Doctors and scientists: have conquered or con- 
trolled many digeases, so that the average life is 
years longer than it used to be. There are now in 
America more than 10 million persons over 65 years 
of age, and the Pennsylvania Medical Society esti- 
mates that thirty years from now over half of our 
people will be over 45. That means a tremendous 
problem of social and economic adjustment. 


Most of these adjustments must be made by the 
older people themselves. My Mother knew how to do 
it. She had a frail, ailing body, broken down at fifty, 
chiefly by overwork; yet she lived to be 83 years of 
age and was about the happiest person I have ever 
known. She did it by developing many new interests. 


Her house was a regular museum. Her will to re- 


main alive kept her alive. Her philosophy was well 
expressed when one day riding with me past the 
family cemetery she shook her fist at it and said: 
“You-aren’t going to get me yet!”’- 

The time comes for all of us when we cannot do 
the physical work that we did when we were young. 
But discontent and unhappiness need never come to 
any of us if we substitute new and easier activities 
for the old ones that we can no longer carry on, if 


we continue to look on life as a great and interest- 


ing adventure, and if we have an abiding faith that 


this life is just a prelude to something bigger and — 


finer to follow. 


EDITOR EMERITUS 


FTER more than sixty years of editorial work, 

BH. S. Bayard, Editor of the Pennsylvania 
Farmer, has retired from active duty and has been 
granted the title of Editor Emeritus, the first time 
such a title has been conferred on a farm paper 
editor. 

“The honor is well deserved. Few if any farm paper 
editors have contributed more to the progress of 
their own state than has Editor Bayard. We wish 
for him long years of continued activity and fun, 
and the happiness and contentment that come from 
such activity and good health. 


Succeeding Mr. Bayard as editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer is M. C. Gilpin, a long time member 
of the editorial staff. Mr. Gilpin will continue the 
policies that have made the Pennsylvania Farmer 
a most excellent farm publication. We extend to 
him congratulations and best wishes. 


WHY NOT? 
HERE WAS A TIME no doubt when Northeast 


farmers were justified in leaving to the West the 


production of pork, even the pork they needed for 
their own tables. But now consider these facts: 
1. Meat prices are about the highest in history. 
2. A large number of farmers now have freezers, 
or at least access to a public locker plant. If you 
don’t want to butcher your hogs yourself, the locker 
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management will pick them up, do.the butchering, 
process them and return the meat all ae to put 
in your own freezer. 


3. It is possible now to raise hogs on good pasture 
without too much expense and get better quality 
meat than you can buy. By using hybrid corn 
varieties, almost any eastern. farmer can raise 
enough corn to fatten two or three hogs after they 
have been on a good pasture all summer. 


Why not give some thought to raising your own | 
pork? 


CAN YOU BACK A HAY LOAD 
WITH A TRACTOR? 


OU of the older generation will remember the 

pride you and your neighbors took in the hand 
skills of the horse and buggy days—the ability to 
Swing an ax and fell a tree within a few inches 
of where you planned; the skill to swing a cradle 
all day, leaving the grain in a perfectly laid swath, 
and a hundred other skills needed to accomplish the 
many and varied farm jobs of that day. 


Now that the old skills have passed, don’t forget 
it takes even more skill than ever to do a farm 
job in this mechanical age. In Pennsylvania recently, 
some Future Farmer boys took part in a contest in 
backing up, belting and stopping a tractor, and in 
spotting the drawhbar. I was born too late ever to 
learn to back a tractor on a load of hay up a grade 
on to a barn floor at the first trial, or to spot a 
manure spreader exactly where it is wanted with- 
out taking longer than one should to do the job. 


Milking a dairy with a machine on a fast milking 
schedule is a skillful job. So is good tractor plow- 
ing. If you don’t believe it, ride some distance at 
plowing time and note the sloppy 100 LPAt has been 
done in too many instances. 


Yes, the old skills are gone, but farming today 
requires more real skill than ever. 


WATCH OUT! 


OME OF both the old and new spray materials 

are highly dangerous and one cannot be too 

careful in handling them. Here summarized are some 
cautions that might save you from tragedy: 


1. Read carefully the manufacturers’ directions. 

2. Never spill or leave poisonous material where 
any animal can eat it or lick it. ; 

3. Watch that drifting or wind-blown spray ma- 
terial does not settle where animals can eat it. 

4. Wear protective clothing. 

5. Keep hands away from mouth. 

6. Wear rubber gloves. 

7. When through, change clothes and wash hands 
and face thoroughly. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


[* THE LAST ISSUE I stole a couple of good 
stories from Carl Carmer’s book, ‘Dark Trees to 
the Wind.” Incidentally, this book is full of stories 


about the kind of folks you and I have known and. 


loved all of our lives. Get a copy and read it. 

Well, after the last issue of American Agricul- 
turist was out, a friend wrote to say that Carl’s 
stories were rightly named chestnuts, so here’s. an- 
other which I’ll bet you haven’t heard: , 

“The Averys were giving a large party one after- 
noon in their sumptuous, begabled cottage on the 
high bluff above the waters of a Finger Lake. 

“ ‘Here comes Cap’n Tom’s sight-seeing boat,’ said 
Hd Avery to all of his high-toned guests, ‘with Cap'n 
Tom himself at the megaphone. Very salty and 
pungent fellow, Tom! Never says the same thing 
twice. Now keep still and listen to him and you'll 
hear something worthwhile.’ 

“So the party quieted down and sure enough in 
a few moments up over the bluff came a cracked, 
nasal bellow: 

“ ‘Estate of old Ed Avery,’ shouted Cap’n Tom. 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


CROP PROSPECTS: WHEAT: The latest winter WHEAT estimate of 
ons O9() million bushels is 24% below last year and 
smallest since 43. In New York, winter grains made little growth in April. In- 
dicated production of 10,500,000 bushels of winter wheat in New York is 10% 
pelow last year. 

HAY AND PASTURES: In New York, HAY and PASTURES started slowly. 
Poor outlook for new seedings and hay carry-over 40% below last year are 
causing some worry. Stocks of hay are low all through Northeast. On May 1 
the condition of the hay crop is reported between 78% in New York and New 
Jersey and a high of 91% in Massachusetts, with all states poorer than last year. 


GRAIN: OATS and BARLEY were in late. In the Northeast, CORN will be | 


planted late and, unless season improves, acreage may be cut. 


FRUIT: Indicated U. S. PEACH crop is 6,822,000 bushels as compared to 
last year’s crop of 12,940,000 bushels. In New York, Hudson Valley peaches 
suffered heavy damage in February and there was spotty damage in western 
New York. Peach bloom was light, probably due to dry weather last summer. 


Up to May 1 growers reported little winter or frost damage to APPLES, 
BERRIES or sour CHERRIES. Bloom is very late. This is the off year for many 
Baldwin orchards. National prospects for 1950 apple crop continue fairly 
favorable, 


In early eastern STRAWBERRY states the crop was hurt by frost in April. 
In New York, May 1 conditions indicated a crop 20% above last year, which 
was very poor. In New Jersey, yields are indicated at 17% below last year. 


MAPLE PRODUCTS: For 10 maple-producing states, 1950 syrup production 
was 20% above a year ago. In New York, syrup production was 632,000 gallons; 
last year, 538,000. Sugar, 49,000 pounds; last year, 28,000. Vermont, syrup, 
762,000 gallons; last year, 554,000. Sugar, 158,000 pounds; last year, 195,000. 


DEFICITS: In a recent speech, Senator Taft made graphic reference to 
ns «86 OVeErnMment spending when he said, “Every time the-sun sets, 
our government is 15 million dollars deeper in debt. How long can it last?” 

Deficit spending is one of biggest factors tending toward inflation. Inflation 
causes labor unrest and demands for higher and higher wages. ‘‘White collar” 
salaries lag behind rising prices. Aged citizens who have saved for retirement 
are robbed of part of those savings. Individuals are encouraged to borrow too 
much money. History shows that eventually bust follows boom. Echoing Sen- 
ator Taft we say, ‘How long can it last?” 


FEED COSTS; In April, 100 pounds of milk would buy less grain than 
i, a itl any April since 1938. Purchased feed makes up about 
one-third of cost of producing milk and about three-fifths of cost of producing 
eggs. The late spring should make every dairyman and poultryman consider 
production of adequate home-grown feed. 


FARM PROGRAMS: New “farm programs” are already being talked. 
TT a_€ vost carry some provision for fees paid by farm- 


_ ers to lessen government cost. One basic fault, as always, is that any plan 


will be administered by men who want to keep their government jobs. 


ODDS AND ENDS: Congress may extend social security to hired labor 
TT Ol farms. Will not carry unemployment benefits, 
and will not apply to self-employed farmers. 

Cash farm receipts for 1950 are forecast at 25 billion dollars; last year $27.5 


billion. \ 

U.S. wool growers are supplying only 40% of domestic requirements. 

Big 1950 bug crop is expected. Reason—the mild winter. Damage may total $2 
billion. 

Congressional committee is looking into cost of “G. I.” insurance. Claim is 
made that in spite of recent dividends paid to service men, National Service 
Life Insurance has cost taxpayers $5 billion since it was set up. 


? 


CAINS A LS Sh ELD 3 fin ne 
» she Song of the Lazy Farmers 

HERE was a time when I was 

young I would have more than glad- 
ly wrung the neck of ev’ry dog-goned 
hen out in Mirandy’s chicken pen. 
Each bunch of birds she got, you see, 
meant lots of extra work for me; t?was 
I who paid the bill for chicks and 
struggled with the brooder’s tricks; 
*twas I who left my bed at night to 
see that heat was still all right; ’twas 
I who furnished all the feed to satisfy 
each pullet’s greed; ’twas I who week- 
ly had to scoop a ton of litter from 
the coop; and if, by chance, some eggs 
were laid, Mirandy got what cash they 
made. 


But nowadays the system’s changed, 
the whole routine’s been rearranged. 
Electric brooders purr along, it’s sel- 
dom anything goes wrong; the house 
gets cleaned just once a year, there’s 
ek nothing ’bout the chores to fear, ’cuz 
N . é / feeders hold a week’s supply, the pipe- 

N \ \ S: . fed fountains can’t run dry. Hach high- 

\ \\ SS Ene * producing pullet lays so well Mirandy 

RTE = — gladly pays for her own chicks and for 

the feed, and there’s no longer any need for me to sit up with the sows or 

struggle with a bunch of cows; now I can rest my back and legs, and live off 
of Mirandy’s eggs. 


A 
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ISOTOX TN hy 


gives Mr. Rees exceptional 
results on flies, maggots: 





TEL. HOLLY 2566 


: 126190 HOLLY ROAD 
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R. REES got unusual residual 

control. Dairymen from all 
parts of the country are reporting 
exceptionally fine results with 
ISOTOX Dairy Spray. Many claim 
ISOTOX gives them the best fly 
control ever. Get the facts—write 
today to nearest address below for 
free illustrated folder on low cost 
ISOTOX Dairy Spray with USDA- 
approved LINDANE. 





Robert Rees is Herdsman at the 
Springrove Farm, Holly, Michigan 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 
ME us Bat O44 


So powerful, a little goes a long way! 


ISOTOX Dairy S pray containing lindane is available as 
a wettable powder or liquid emulsion. Use wettable 
powder at rate of 10 pounds to 100 gallons water. Use 
liquid at comparable low dosage. Roughly, 1 pound 
powder or 1 quart liquid makes enough spray for average 
barn, ISOTOX Dairy Spray is packed in convenient 
small and large sizes. It is also available as a dust 


Also controls mange, lice, ticks and many other pests 


Ce eyitie lit; 


USDA-approved 
aT PeyN [3 






ORTHO AND ISOTOX 
T™M’S REG. UV S PAT OFF 


Write to nearest address below 
for free illustrated folder 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
LYNDONVILLE, N. Y., 147 Railroad Ave., phone 6871 
ELIZABETH, N. J., 150 Bayway, phone 2-2279 
Offices throughout U. S. A. 

INVITED 


DEALER INQUIRIES 
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HERE iT Is. 





Here’s the farm building buy of the 
year—the exciting new, low-cost, all- 
steel Quonset 24 Special! It’s easy to 
buy, easy to erect, easy to maintain— 
framed with extra-sturdy N-A-X alloy 
steel* for extra years of usefulness. 


And that isn’t all! The Quonset 24 Spe- 
cial is fire-safe, wind-resistant—makes 
every inch pay off. There are no interior 
pillars or posts to take up space—no — 
danger of rot or unsightly sagging. It’s 
the permanent answer to your implement 
and livestock shelter problems...can be 
built to any length to suit your needs. 


See your nearest Quonset dealer today. 
Ask for full details about the Quonset 
24 Special—the all-round building for 
year-round service! 

*Patented and produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


OTHER 
STRAN-STEEL 


QUONSETS 
See your nearest Quonset dealer without delay ! 


Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York e Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bidgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York e August Feine & 
Sons, 140 Terrace, Buffalo, New York e New England Trawler Equip. Co., Eastern Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. @ Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, New York e Profile Bldg. 
Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 34 Park Street, Essex Jct., 
Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bldg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia, New York e Hartford 
Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. @ Island Dock, Inc., Kingston, New York 
@ Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York e Eureka Shipbuilding 
Corp., Newburgh, New York e Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, Norwalk, Conn.e G. M. 
Owens and Sons, Bronson Street, Painted Post, New York e Dock & Coal Company, 
29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York e Rochester Steel Prods. Co., 1945 East Avenue, 
Rochester, New York e Maine Willys Sales Co., 28 Park Street, Rockland, Maine e 
Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, New York. 


QUONSET 40 
QUONSET 32 QUONSET 24 








pe | y 
STRAN }) STEEL 
FRA MING 
Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division 6 Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION. 
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Using Starter Fertilizer for 


Hay and Pasture Seedings 
By George Series 


LUSH seeding of a hay or pas- 
ture mixture high in legumes 
means extra dollars in the 
dairyman’s pocket. Such seed- 
ings not only mean more milk, but 
lower production costs and higher 
yields of the following crops. Unfor- 
tunately, dairymen do not always ob- 
tain such stands whether they seed in 
the spring or summer, or with or with- 
out a nurse crop. We know many of 
the reasons for seeding failures, but we 
do not know aill. 


We know that in the Northeast in- 
sufficient use of lime is the most im- 
portant reason for poor seedings. We 
know that inadequate fertilization with 
phosphorous and potash contributes to 
poor stands, lack of persistance and 
low yields. Other important factors 
that make for poor seedings are nurse 





crop competition, deep coverage of: 


seed, seedling diseases, and lack of 
moisture. All of these things, except 
nurse crop competition, affect summer 
seedings as well as spring seedings. 


The value of a small amount of 
starter fertilizer applied close to the 
seed or to transplants for many crops 
has been known for many years. This 
holds true even where the general level 
of soil fertility is high. A little, but 
not too much, readily available plant 
food that seedling plants can quickly 
reach is extremely valuable. The major 
part of the fertilizer, though, should 
be applied in some other way. Corn is 
one good example; a small amount of 
fertilizer applied in the row or in the 


hill gives excellent returns. Another 
good example is tomatoes; a small 
amount of soluble fertilizer in the 


transplanting water starts the plants 
quickly and increases the yield. Not 
much attention, though, has been given 
the use of starter fertilizer for pasture 
and hay seedings until recently. Some 
work was done but-either was not fol- 
lowed through or not given the neces- 
sary publicity. Recently the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station conducted 
such work and has published the re- 
sults. The results are really startling. 
Starter fertilizer does the same job 
with legume and grass seedlings as it 
does with other crops. 


Best results were secured when the 
fertilizer was placed directly under the 
seed at a depth of 1% inches. Locating 
the seed in this position is somewhat 
of a problem. In these experiments it 
was accomplished by putting garden 
hose extensions on the seed tubes and 
wiring them on the rear of the drill 
foot. About 200 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre was used. The grades that gave 
the best results were phosphate and 
potash mixtures. It should be remem- 
bered that that quantity of fertilizer 
is purely a starter and not sufficient 
except on soil in a high state of fer- 
tility to carry the crop for any length 
of time. For those who are having 
trouble getting good seedings, we sug- 
gest this as very worthy of a trial. 
Tests to date indicate that a fourth to 
a third less seed may be used. 

August and early September seed- 
ings of alfalfa are usually successful 
in parts of the Northeast that are not 
too far north or the soil not too poorly 
drained for winter wheat to do well con- 
sistently. In the western New York 
wheat belt September is too late for 
best results, but in-southern New Jer- 
sey it is not. One should be very cau- 
tious of making seedings at this time 
of year on fields where chickweed is 
a problem. Ladino clover and the 
grasses also usually do well when seed- 
ed in this period. Our own observa- 


tions over a period of several years in- 
dicate that red Clover and alsike are 


not so likely to catch well. Some, 
though, feel differently. 

TA Ae 
LADINO ROOTS OFTEN 


GO DEEP 


We think of Ladino clover as a 
shallow rooted crop as compared to 
alfalfa and red clover. As _ found 
from field to field it is, but its roots 
will go much deeper than most people 
think if soil conditions are right. For 
instance on a good deep soil at the 
University of Illinois, Ladino roots 
penetrated clear to the water table 
which was at a depth of five feet. Nod- 
ules were found throughout the length 
of the roots. The character of soil on 
which a crop is sown often determines 
not only depth to which roots pene- 
trate, but also character of the root 
system. Normally, where we have a 
deep soil we will find crops more 
“drought resistant” than where we 
have bedrock or hard pan within a 
couple of feet of the surface. 

—George Serviss 
— ALA. — 


SIDEDRESSING OR 
TOPDRESSING 


Sidedressing or topdressing crops 
such as corn or potatoes may or may 
not be profitable, depending upon soil 
or weather conditions, according to 
J. B. R. Dickey, former Pennsylvania 
Extension Agronomist. Nitrogen, he 
points out, is the most effective mater- 
ial, and to a lesser extent, potash. In 
wet seasons much of this soluble plant 
food is washed out or leached down 
out of reach of the plants, especially 
on very light soils. In dry seasons, 
however; late application may not 
wash down far enough. 


On the heavier, more fertile soils, 
side- or topdressing may be disap- 
pointing, especially with the potato 
crop where too much nitrogen late in 
the season stimulates vine growth and 
often results in a light set of tubers. 
With corn the color of the stalks will 
indicate whether extra nitrogen is 
needed. If deficient in nitrogen, it will 
lack the desired dark green color. Side- 
dressing should be applied to corn not 
later than the second cultivation. 





MAKE WAY FOR BEEF! Here is herdsman 
Don Hollingsworth and a 3-weeks-old 
heifer calf, one of the first products of 
Sperry Farms, Greenwich, N. Y., where 
Polled Shorthorns have taken over 500 
acres of renovated land which was form- 
erly a run-down apple orchard. From # 
start with three dozen cows and four 
bulls, owner Harry Sperry -has been build- 
ing up the herd which he hopes to make 
the largest of its breed east of the 
Mississippi. — Eleanor Gilmai 
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A Permanent Trench Silo 








“Designed To Fit Bay Stater’s Labor Saving Program 
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By Yim Hall 


" OHN D. HOLOPAINEN and his 
-{) son, Weikko, of Hubbardston, 
; Worcester County, Massachu- 


setts, wanted storage space for 
their grass silage designed so that one 
man could fill it without manual labor. 
From material they read and visits 
to other farms they reached the con- 
clusion that it was a trench silo they 






No scaffolds had to be erected to build this trench 
silo. The Holopainens used the floor of the truck and 
then a platform laid across the top of the stake body 


as a mobile working platform. 


needed but that it had to be perman- 
ent. They didn’t want to dig the silage 
out from under snow, and they didn’t 
want to have to rebuild the sides and 
bottom after spring 
rains. 


Choosing a site at the 
base of a sloping field 
about 70 yards from the 
barn, they went to work 
in the stony soil and 
scooped out their trench 
with a rented bulldozer. 
Because the land was so 
stony, they started us- 
ing the stones to lay up 
walls two feet thick at 
the base. By the time 
they had the two 61-foot 
long walls built up to 
four feet, they knew 
that type of hand work 
would take too much 
time, so- they changed 
their plans, built forms 
and finished the job with 
transit-mixed concrete 
to which they added 
equal parts of stone. 


Instead of puilding a scaffold to 
work on forms, they worked from the 
truck platform for the lower levels and 
then from a platform laid across the 
top of the stake body. There was ample 
Toom in the trench to move the truck 








Oak timber locked behind the concrete corners at 
open end of the silo hold sectional partitions that are 
easily removed as silage is fed out. Using a dump truck, 
John Holopainen needs no assistance to back up to the 
side of the silo and empty the load in a few seconds. 


back and forth so that their working 
platform would be just where they 
wanted it. 

From the two-foot thick footing the 
walls slant to an 8-inch width at the 
top. The concrete was poured in 30- 
inch layers and during the pouring, 
each layer was secured to the next by 
steel reinforcing that consisted of any 
junk steel they could 
find. Weikko says that 
were they to do it again, 
they’d pour the concrete- 
stone mixture the entire 
height of the 12-foot 
walls and have it no 
thicker than 12 inches 
at the bottom. 

The sides, floor and 
one end of the silo are 
solid concrete with the 
walls slanting from 13 
feet apart at the base 
to 16 feet at the top. At 
the open end, nearest 
the barn, concrete cor- 
ners were formed to sup- 
port the sectional frame 
partitions that are put 
in as the silo is filled. 
These partitions rest 
against 5 by 6-inch oak 
timbers that span the 
width of the opening. 
(See illustration.) Because the walls 
slant outward from the bottom to the 
top, these timbers and the partitions 
can be raised just a few inches and 





SaaS 


the 


tossed out as the silage is fed. 

To get better traction when taking 
out silage by power loader, the floors 
were made rough, but Weikko has 
found it more efficient to chop down 


through the silage with an ax and throw 


the layers of silage on a 
dump-trailer with a 
hand fork. This is the 
only hand labor in their 
silage operation and 
takes less than 15 min- 
utes morning and night. 
The silage is dumped 
from the trailer, into 
bunks at the barn. 

To protect the silage 
from weather, the Holo- 
painens built a sectional 
roof of 2 by 3-inch raf- 
ters and iI by 3-inch 

(Continued on Page 13) 


sectional frame and 
aluminum roof easily re- 
moved for filling opera- 
tions. 


The completed silo with, 
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For MASTITIS 


Use 


The Golden Drug Famous in Human and 
Veterinary Medicine for Its Broad Activity 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion come 
bines safety with effectiveness in treating mastitis. 


You will find AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 


@: 


QUICKLY RETURNS COWS TO PRODUCTION OF SALABLE MILK 
MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 
ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 
WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 


FLOWS FREELY AND SPREADS RAPIDLY THROUGHOUT ¥ 
THE UDDER 


REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 


PACKAGED READY TO USE, WITH SMALL ROLLED-IN INFUSION 
TIP, AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROPER USE 


a 


For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For 
Udder Infusion and best management practices and disease-control 
procedures for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT may also be used for the 
prevention of superficial udder and other mastitic infections. When 
injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable to apply this oint- 
ment locally to the wound and at the same time infuse each quarter 
adjacent to the wound with one full tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
as a preventive measure. 


In cases of-acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the 
injectable form of SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle should be used, 
by or on the advice of a veterinarian. Subsequent treatment may be 
conducted with SULMET OBLETS,* preferably under the direction of 
a veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


*Reg.U. S, Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 





AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT, 


IN Giese esate een teh og LOR eo sad a Se cee ae a eee 3 
PRC MEIE so eke ee County nee State. 
My: Dealer's Nameciseani ieee eel VR OW Ea deere. 
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now available. 
greater convenience for rais- 
ing or lowering cutter bar. 
Permits positive, easy control 
of sickle at varied heights 


from ground. 


short pieces. 
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Sturdy New Idea Cylinder- 
Pushbar Hay Loader — elimi- 
nates threshing, jamming and 
feaf loss. Saves valuable 


=, Brand-New New Idea No. 
\ 175 Elevator—elevates 
= baled hay——Handles 
‘= ear corn, small 
grains, filled 
sacks, boxes, 

etc. — at ! 










oy da] 
ed 
roadside eT 
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© anytime, 


Watch those windrows roll up behind you — formed 
in a jiffy and just right for drying —when it’s a 
NEw Inga Side Rake on the business end of your 
tractor. Tough but non-digging double-curved 
teeth lift and lay the hay down gently. They’re 
shock-absorbing and a snap to replace. They give 
you top-notch tedding action at the touch of a 
lever. They work to save you work —to protect 
your hay every foot of the way! 


And the tougher the crop . .. the rougher the 
ground ... the more you'll appreciate the “extras” 
built into this reliable 4-bar rake. The extra stamina 
and steadiness of its rigid trussed-arch frame. The 
extra-large clearances for freer movement of hay. 
The extra protection against damage and delay pro- 
vided by its quick-yielding reel. 


even 





Scores of other extra advantages are offered in the NEW 
IDEA Side Rake, and all other NEW IDEA Haying Ma- 
chines. Exclusive features that spell extra value and 
savings. Proved advances that assure finer hay with fewer 
man-hours! Your NEW IDEA dealer welcomes the op- 
portunity to explain them to you. Fully descriptive litera- 
ture is yours for the asking. 


lowest 
cost. 







MANUFACTURI 
Dept. 855, Coldwater, Ohio NG CORPORATION 


Send free folders as follows: 


DIVISION AGO 
| 
| 


0 4-Bar Tractor Rakes 
Tractor Mowers A] 
Hay Loaders 4 


OQ pivatoe! Wagons Co 
-Purpose Elevators J baad Benes 
QO Transplanters oat 


Manure Spreaders 


Lime Spreaders 
Corn Pickers 


Name 


ties ao 








BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 


su" 


KNIVES fo 





@ SILO FILLERS 
@ HARVESTERS 
© BALERS* 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Seve money .. . buy direct 
from manufacturer! Same top 
quality knives used by many 
leading manufacturers. Order 
now... specify make of ma- 
chine, part number or blade 
fength. U.S. postage prepaid. 
(C.0.D. 50¢ additional.) 


K 





SEND TODAY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


AGRICULTURAL KNIVES 


Baldwinsville, N.Y. 





IRRIGATION easy as ABC! 


NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS! 





Patron- 








PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 


Make and Model Number 


Each 
Papec N, 81, Blizzard 5010 . .$3.00 


Papec L, 127, Blizzard 6010 .. 3.67 


Papec K or 158.) 2... ws 4.33 
All models — Case, John Deere, ‘ 
Rumley, Sky-Line ......... 4.00 aa 
1-H Deering Silo Fillers Only... 4.00 e e e 


*Baler Knives for many makes at 
same big savings. Prices on request. 


SAVE MONEY 


3905 E. BROADWAY TAMPA, FLA. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies, Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass, 


N. 





NFORTUNATELY the path of 
the beginner at gardening has a 
few pitfalls. Farm papers, bul- 
letins and books can be helpful, 


but nothing is ever truly learnéd until 
‘the student has had experience. 


For example, there is the young hus- 
band, brought up in a small city but 
thoroughly sold on the advantages of 
suburban living, who read that DDT 
was good for flea beetles on tomatoes 
and who, without reading the label, 
sprayed his plants with a DDT spray 
designed for insects. On his return 
home that evening he found that they 
(the plants not the insects) were 
thoroughly dead. Fortunately the sea- 
son was still early and the cost of that 
lesson was the price of some new 
plants. Learning such a lesson the hard 
way and applying the new information 
successfully is as satisfying to a gard- 
ener as a “hole in one” is to-a con- 
firmed golfer. ; 

Bugs and Blights 

One of the most helpful disease and 
insect control materials for backyard 
gardens is a general purpose dust con- 
taining rotenone and a fixed copper 
compound. It is sold under many trade 
names, but if you will read the de- 
scription and directions you will recog- 
nize it. For the backyard gardener, 
dusting is always, easier than spraying. 
Rotenone will control most insects and 
the copper will control many diseases. 
It is not poisonous to humans, so you 
can use it liberally and often. 


Mulch Raspberries 


If you have room in your garden for 
a short row of raspberries, you will find 
one of the easier ways of maintaining 
them is to mutch between the rows 
with weeds, grass or sawdust. The new 
canes will push up through this mulch 
without any difficulty and it will help 
control weeds. Mulch can be added each 
year as it decays. 

Every spring we get questions asking 
why the tips of some raspberry canes 
are dying. The damage is done by the 
raspberry cane borer. If you examine 
a dead tip carefully you will find that 
an insect has stung the cane and laid 
an egg in it. If you do nothing, the 
egg will hatch, the worm will burrow 
down the cane, and you will get few or 
no berries on that cane next year. The 
control method is to cut the cane be- 
low the worm and burn it. If the cane 
is hollow where you cut it, you haven’t 
cut low enough. 


Cross Pollination 


If you have a few fruit trees and one 
or more of them refuse to bear, look 
into the matter of cross-pollination. 
Some varieties of fruits are self-fertile 
but many require cross-pollination from 
another variety, and others give better 
crops where there is cross-pollination. 
If you decide this has been your trouble, 
there are several remedies. One is to 
plant another variety near the tree 
which fails to bear. A quicker one is 
hang a bouquet of blossoms from an- 
other variety in a pail of water in the 
tree so that insects will effect cross- 
pollination. 


Kill °"Em Young 


Farmers know that the easiest time 
to kill weeds is before you see them, 
but many gardeners (particularly new 
enthusiasts) too often wait until weeds 


‘are well started before they sharpen 


up the hoe. 
One of the easiest ways to kill weeds 
in the garden is to use a garden rake 


e 


A FORUM FOR 


Backyard Gardeners 
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between the rows. It is no harder and 
just as fast as a wheel hoe, and a rake 


costs considerably less money. To be ' 


effective, begin its use as soon as the 
plants appear, or even before if you left 
stakes at the ends of the rows and can 
stretch a string to locate them so you 
won't cultivate too close. 


Late Plantings 


To get full advantage of your garden 
you will need to make a second or even 
a third planting of many crops. Among 
these are snap beans, sweet corn, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, carrots and beets. Later 
plantings can be made on ground that 
has been cleared of such crops as peas, 
radishes or any others that are off the 
ground by the middle of June or first 
of July. 5 


Pruning Roses 

It will soon be time to prune roses, 
There is a big difference in growth 
habits of roses which we refer to as 
climbers and those we speak of as 
ramblers. In the case of ramblers, new 
shoots come from the roots each 
spring, and after blooming season the 
old ones should be taken out right 
down to the ground. The sooner you do 
this after they bloom, the less damage 
you will do to the new growth. 


The growth habit’ of the climbers is 
entirely different. The new growth 
starts as branches from the previous 
year’s growth, and the pruning con- 
sists of cutting back the branches to 
a side branch. In a sense, pruning of 
the climbers is not as essential, but if 
you neglect them they will develop into 
a mass of growth that is neither pretty 
nor fruitful. Here again the logical time 
to prune is soon after the blooming 
season is over. Both ramblers and 
climbers blossom once a year in con- 
trast to tea roses which have several 
blooming periods. The pruning of tea 
roses is another problem which we will 
go into some other day. 


Lima Bean Trouble 


A friend wants to know why he can't 
get a good stand of lima beans. Proba- 
bly the trouble is caused by the seed 
corn maggot. A fly lays eggs in the seed 
beans in May. The worm that hatches 
eats the bean and prevents normal 
growth. Try delaying planting until the 
ground is warm and dry. Then if some 
beans do not come up, replant as soon 
as you can locate the vacant spots in 
the row. If your soil is heavy, try put- 
ting some peat moss along the row to 
help prevent a hard crust which might 
hinder emergence of the limas. 

Your letters, whether relating your 
experiences or asking for information, 
are welcome. Just write ta Americal 
Agriculturist, Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y- 


“Her tonsils look imtiamed!” 
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Visiting Dairy Farmers 
in Chemung Co... N.Y. 


By ERNEST GRANT 


EW, EFFICIENT milk coolers 

which save lifting are finding their 
way to many dairy farms. There is one 
on the farm of Steven Mizio and Sons 
of Corning, New York. 

This side-door cooler holds ten cans, 
five in each of two rows. The empty 
cans set on a platform in the cooler. 
Hach one is filled through an opening 
directly above it. A movable collar fits 
into the opening and directs the milk 
into the can. The strainer sets in the 
opening which is large enough so that 
the cover may be put on the can 
through it. There is no need of spilling. 


In the bottom of the cooler, beneath 
is a water tank 


the can platform, 





which holds five gallons for each can. 
The milk is cooled by water sprayed 
over the cans from pipes running 
across the top of the cooler. 

There are two motors, one to pump 
the water over the cans; the other runs 
the. pump which refrigerates the water 
in the tank below. 


Mr. Mizio and his sons prefer the 


new type of cooler to the other type 
where cans are lowered into the water. 
It saves much lifting. The cans are 
placed in the cooler while they are 
empty. They are removed through the 
door in the side and do not have to be 
lifted up over the side of the tank. 


The thermostat can be set for the 
desired temperature and operates au- 
tomatically. Its efficiency is shown by 
an example given by the Mizios. One 
day last summer the morning milk 
was cooled to 56 degrees before the 
barn chores were done and the men 
went into breakfast. 


% * 


HEATS WATER 
FOR COWS 


ENJAMIN HILL, Jr., of Chemung, 
Chemung County, New York, has 
a fifteen-cow herd of high-producing 
Holsteins, He remodeled his stable last 
fall but didn’t get the drinking cups 
installed before cold weather set in. 


When they have all they want, milk 
production stays up. When they don’t 


get all the water they want, milk pro-— 


duction goes down. 


Although he likes the system better 
than letting ice form on the trough and 
giving the cows ice water, and it has 
paid dividends, he will install drinking 
cups in the stable as soon as warm 
weather comes. 


* * 


SOCIAL ORDER IN 
THE DAIRY HERD 


R. ELMER WHEATON, Horse- 

heads, Chemung County, has a 
large pen stable for his milking herd 
of some sixty cows. The cows are let 
into the milking parlor one at a time 
to be milked. 


In the winter time when the cows 
are in the stable all of the time, Mr. 
Wheaton has noticed that the same 
cow is always first to be milked and 
that the others follow in just about 
(not one hundred per cent) the same 
order each time. 

In spite of this, he has not noticed 
any bossiness among the cows in the 
pen. 


HOW GOOD IS A BULL? 
HE INFLUENCE of just one good 
bull on the future dairy herd was 


brought forcibly to the mind of Harry 
Stowe of Elmira, New York, when he 


_proved his six-year-old bull. Fortunate- 


ly, in this case the influence was good 
and the owner was pleased. 


Wait Farm M. O. J. Major 873501, 


a purebred Holstein bull, was proven- 


in 1949 at six years of age. The first 
eleven dam - daughter comparisons 
showed that his daughters averaged 
13,070 pounds of milk and 490 pounds 
of butter fat. This was an increase of 
2,065 pounds of milk and 79 pounds of 
fat over the average record of their 
dams. Both sets of records were made 





Wait Farm M. O. J. Major 873501. 
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to Milk Can 


THE DE LAVAL MODEL. F 
COMBINE MILKER 
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NO STOOP—NO SQUAT—With 
the De Laval Model F Combine Milker 
you don’t stoop or squat. You work 
comfortably erect with ‘udders at 
chest height for easiest attaching and 
removal of teat cups—and for close 
udder inspection. 





NO CARRYING—With the De Laval 
Model F Combine Milker you don’t 
waste valuable time and walk un- 
profitable miles every year carrying 
milk from barn to milk house. This 
Milker does the entire job for you! 


@ We invite you to take a good look at the simplest, fastest and 
most sanitary milker you can own. Hundreds of these De Laval 
Model F Combines have been in use for years... but during the 
next few years you will see thousands more go into operation, be- 
cause this is the milker that completely mechanizes your milking 
operation. - 

The cows bring the milk to the milker, which delivers it directly 
into the milk cans in the adjoining milk house. The automatic 
De Laval Combine can fillers fill one can at a time and cans may 
be changed without interfering with the milking. The operator does 
not stoop, squat, carry or pour milk. Result is one-man operation 
for lowest production costs. 

Whether you have a stanchion type barn or loose housing, the 
De Laval Model F Combine Milker installed in a simple, low-cost 
milking room will enable you to milk more cows in less time with 
less help—but with increased profits. 





NO BARN ODORS—With the ’De 
Laval Model F Combine Milker the 
milk—from cow to milk can—is sealed 
during the entire milking process in 
an air-tight system. Barn odors, dust 
and other matter are sealed out. 


NO POURING—With the De Laval 
Model F Combine Milker you don’t 
waste your time straining and pour- 
ing milk. This modern milker has a 
built-in filter and empties the milk 
into milk cans—one can at a time. 


OTHER DE LAVAL MILKERS 


De Laval Magnetic Speedway * De Laval Sterling Speedway * De Laval Speedette’ 
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The De Laval Separator Company, Dept. -_ 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. o4 i 


Please send me printed matter on: i 


(] The De Laval Model F Combine Milker 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


on two times a day milking. 
Eleven of Major’s daughters are now 
being milked in Mr. Stowe’s herd and 


Na me. 












He had to water his cows at a water- 
ing trough in the barnyard. 


Jown so RED Slate 


To keep the water from freezing, he 
Set a bucket stove in one corner of the 
trough. The stove is built with a fire 
pot large enough to hold several large 
Sticks of wood. A tube down one side 
to the bottom admits air and provides 
the draft. The. stove extends several 
Inches above the top of the trough. 

On mild winter mornings Mr. Hill 
builds a fire in the stove when he fin- 
shes milking, By the time the cows 
are turned out, any ice is gone and the 
water in the tank has been warmed to 
a temperature so that the cows can 
drink with comfort. That they like it 
‘S_proved by the amount that they 
drink—almost twice as much as when 
the water is ice cold. On extremely 
cold nights he builds a fire, shuts. off 
the draft, and keeps ice from forming 
On the trough. 


Mr. Hill has found that the cows 
drink the warmed water faster too, 
and he can water them in less time. 


he has twelve others coming on. 


In addition to siring good producing 
daughters, Major shows well. He has 
been Grand Champion Holstein Bull at 
the Chemung County Fair for five con- 
secutive years. 

— A.A. — 


GREEN PASTURES NEED 
FERTILIZER and LIME 


New England Green Pastures win- 
ners in 1948 used about 1,200 pounds 
of fertilizer per milking cow. In 1949, 
the 18 winners increased this average 
to 1,443 pounds per animal. One of the 
state winners used 3,400 pounds per 
cow. 

All but two of 1949 winners used 
super in the manure or directly on the 
sod. They also applied 0-14-14 and 
0-20-20. Few used nitrogen fertilizers 
because legumes, once established, 
have a better chance to develop with- 
out nitrogen. 





Excess milk problem grows more acute 
Ce 





Tue steadily rising tide of milk which has been overwhelming the market for 
the last several months is now at its spring crest. Independent producers who have 
been depending for their market upon dealers’ facilities, both country and city; and 
cooperatives with but a single dealer outlet both face increasing difficulty. More and 
more unorganized and unprotected milk is being peddled through brokers, in many 
cases at reduced handling charges. 


IT’S THE DISORGANIZED SELLING THAT HURTS 


AS LEACUE spokesmen have pointed out before, it isn’t the actual size of 
the surplus which destroys the price structure, so much as it is the distress selling 
through channels which have a greater interest in underselling the going market 
than they have in maintaining a fair price for farmers. 


Tuat’s why Dairymen’s League members, and members of all marketing 
cooperatives, are deeply sympathetic with the plight of the unorganized producer 
and are vitally interested in helping him to dispose of all milk “produced, in an 
orderly and reasonably satisfactory manner. 


THE LEAGUE'S SURPLUS FACILITIES ARE IN GOOD SHAPE. 


Wie many handlers of surplus in the New York metropolitan area went 
out of business during the great seller’s market of the war years, fortunately, the 
Dairymen’s League maintained its surplus facilities, kept shee up to date and i in 
some instances expanded them. 


Turs guarantees a steady market for League members themselves, and greatly 
reduces the volume of milk that would otherwise be forced to compete for fluid out- 
lets. It stabilizes the price structure. 


Unorcantzep. dairymen throughout the milkshed should realize that it is 
the off-the-farm facilities of the Dairymen’s League which are their greatest pro- 
tection when milk supply exceeds demand. For the League not only tries to balance 
production reasonably with demand and to divert milk into the higher-price classi- 
fications at all times, but it also maintains facilities for handling a normal surplus 
in flush months in order that the market may have an adequate supply in times of 
low production. Protection like this can come only through cooperative effort. The 
man who tries to go it alone is only thumbing a free ride. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE _, 
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RECOGNIZING 
SOCIALISM a 


HAVE just read a book called “The 

Road Ahead” by John Flynn. It is 
about socialism in England and in the 
United States. Few people realize just 
how far socialism has gone in this 
country; in fact, I did not myself. It is 
the same thing as communism but they 
eall it “Planned Economy.” 


If you have not read this book, by 
all means read it and urge every per- 
son over ten years of age to read it. It 
is an eye-opener. Socialism has, of 
course, been a dismal failure in Eng- 
land. England is now bankrupt and a 
fourth-rate power. 

There is food rationing in England 
because they are not self-supporting 
and Jack the cash or credit to buy 
enough. This is some of it: 14% eggs 
per week, 3 oz. butter, 6 oz. oleo; 1 oz. 
lard, 1 oz. cheese, 1 oz. bacon, 8 oz. 
sugar, 6 oz. meat, 2 oz. corned beef. 

They evidently do not classify corn- 
ed beef as meat. These figures are, of 
course, for one person. 

A force of 30,000 government men 
have the power to search homes at any 
time and for any reason without a 
search warrant. Only 40 people in Eng- 
land have net incomes of $24,000 or 
over. 

The Brannan, Plan is only one of 
many things now on the fire to bring 
us to our knees. You. and I are old 
enough so that it cannot hurt us for 
long, but I pity the young people. 
—Philip Plaistridge, Winchester, N. H. 


% * * 


OVER-FED 


OUR STORY about the minister in 
the April 15th issue reminds me of 
one I heard. 

It seems a young minister was being 
sent to a small town to preach. He 
spent a lot of time preparing his talk 
for his first sermon and made it a 
point to be there exactly on time. 
When he arrived at the church there 
was only one man there. 

“Well,” the minister said to the one 
man, “I came here prepared to preach 
a sermon. What shall I do?” 

The man said, “I don’t know, as I 
am only a cow-hand, but if I went 
down to the corral with a load of feed 
for the cows, and only one showed up, 
I sure would feed her.” — 

“If you want to listen to me,” replied 
the minister, “I’ll preach you the ser- 
mon.” 

So he went up in the pulpit and 
started preaching about Hell’s fire and 
brimstone, and what would happen to 
the man if he didn’t walk the straight 
and narrow path. He preached a long 
time and gave him the works. After 
he got through he went down and 
shook hands with him and asked him 
what he thought of the sermon. 

“Well,” the man says, “I am only a 
cow-hand, but if I went down to the 
corral with a load of feed and only 
one cow showed up I sure wouldn't 
give her the whole load.”—H. L. Mun- 
sey, Auburn, Maine. 


* * 


In renewing my subscription to your 
splendid paper I want to tell you that 
I wouldn’t miss the “Lazy Farmer”, 
which is the best I have seen in any 
publication. I have known Jared Van 
Wagenen for many years and he has 
been my guest time and time again. I 
know of no man who sees farm and 
country conditions as sanely as Jared 
does, and I congratulate you on having 
him as a writer.—A. C. Hurd, White 
River Junction, Vt. 
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These six Future Farmers were among many who won honors at the 25th annual 
Convention of the New York Association of the Future Farmers of America at Waver- 
ly May 11 to 13. Each of them won a $100-Award offered by the Future Farmer Foun- 
dation. From left to right are: Ed Callahan of Corning, Farm Electrification; George 
Chase of Phelps, Farm and Home Accident Prevention; James Keller of Marathon, 
Farm Mechanics; Ambrose DeMoise of South Cortright, Soil and Water Management; 
Arnold Cope of East Springfield, Dairy Farming; Robert Briggs of Davenport, the 
Star Award as the outstanding F.F.A. member receiving the Empire Farmer degree. 


New York F. F. A. Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 





HE SILVER Anniversary Con- 
vention and Celebration of the 
New York State Association 

; of Future Farmers of Amer- 

ica was an inspiring event. Held in the 

high school at Waverly May 11 to 138, 

the business of the session was con- 

ducted in a noteworthy manner. Offic- 
ers were elected. National President 

George Lewis of the State of Illinois 





was present and as a fitting part of 


the Silver Anniversary Celebration the 
founders of the organization were 
honored. 


Honors presented at the annual ban- 
quet on Saturday evening, in addition 
to those won by the boys pictured on 
this page, were: 

Six Empire Farmers who did not re- 
ceive other awards won $25 each from 
the Future Farmer Foundation. They 
were: David Taylor, Margaretville; 
Richard Byrnes, Gouverneur; Oscar 
King, Malone; Robert Long, Waterloo; 
Charles Dennison, Cato, and Gordon 
Donahue, West Winfield. 


Herbert McFetridge of ,Geneva re- 
ceived $100 as winner of the State 
F.F.A. Speaking Contest. y 


The New York Central Railroad 
makes $50 available to each of two 
Kmpire Farmers toward their expenses 
in attending the National Future 
Farmers of America Convention at 
Kansas City. Winners of these are: 
Stewart Jones, Holland Patent and 
Kugene Blumer, Mexico. Alternates 
are William Behling, Weedsport and 





These two New York Future Farmers of 
America members were presented Ameri- 
‘an Agriculturist Achievement Awards at 
the F.F.A, Convention at Waverly. From 
left to right: Arnold Cope of East Spring- 
field and John Fero of Schoharie. This 
Award is a gold medal presented each 
year to a@ number of young people for 
all-round excellence in community and 
school activities with emphasis on lead- 
ership ability. 


Walter Cook, Westmoreland. . | 

The New York Holstein-Friesian 
Association makes 5 awards of $30, 
$25, $20, $15, and $10 to Empire Farm- 
ers who purchased their first purebred 
Holstein calves after enrolling in voca- 
tional agriculture and who have made 
the greatest progress since that time. 
These awards in order went to: John 
Siegel, Holland Patent; Frank Pendell, 
Whitney Point; Neil Storie, Hammond; 
Edward Frank, Westmoreland; Dale 
Stoker, Homer. 

The New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation provides tuition and expenses 
to 2 boys to attend the Bankers’ Farm 
Management School at Cornell in Au- 


gust. Winners were: David Taylor, 
Margaretville, and George Chase, 
Phelps, with Robert Briggs, Daven- 


port, and David Grady, King Ferry as 
alternates. 

On Friday evening an outdoor pro- 
gram was enjoyed at the high school 
athletic field. One of: the high points of 
this program was the recognition of 
Stephen Salmon, principal of the high 
school at Vestal, and W. J. Weaver of 
the State Education Department, whose 
vision resulted in the formation of the 
first chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America just twenty-five years ago. 


Also recognized at the meeting were 
past State officers, past Empire Farm- 
ers and past honorary Empire Farm- 
ers. Another feature of the evening’s 
program was an amateur contest in 
which boys from various schools sang 
or gave solos on various musical in- 
struments. The evening was concluded 
with a colorful fireworks display pro- 
vided by Tioga Mills. 

The new officers of the Association 
are: President, Oscar King, Malone; 
First Vice-President, Charles Denni- 
son, Cato-Meridian; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lyle Embt, Alexander; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Stanley Saxton, Avoca; 
Reporter, Richard Byrnes, Gouverneur; 
Sentinel, John Odell, Westmoreland. 

Approximately 100 Empire Farmer 
degrees were awarded, the largest 
number in any one year. The F.F.A. 
emblem which accompanies the award 
is a mark of real achievement, as own- 
ers of it have demonstrated their 
knowledge and in general have built 
up bank accounts and inventories av- 
eraging several thousand dollars. The 
future of farming in this country is in 
good hands. 

In addition to the students and offi- 
cers already mentioned, the following 
received Empire Farmer Degrees at the 
Convention: 

GROUP A 

Robert Keller, -Marathon; 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dave Saves the Day 


Puts “NEW LIFE” 
in his trusty Ford! 






































YOU SAY ONE 
DAY TO PUT IT 
INZ GOOD DEAL! 
T/LL SURPRISE 
NANCY — I’M 
GOING OVER TO 
SEE THE FORD 
DEALER THIS 


ON SUNDAY THE 
GANG !S GOING UP 
TO SWAN LAKE, 
WHY DON’T WE 
GO ANY PLACE 
ANY MORE ? 











CAN'T HELP IT, 
DEAR. WHEN A 
FORD HAS AS MANY 
MILES AND YEARS 
ON IT AS OURS 
HAS, IT NEEDS 
REPOWERING 






AN AUTHORIZED 
RECONDITIONED 
FORD ENGINE 
COSTS JUST A 
LITTLE MORE 
THAN A MAJOR 
OVERHAUL . 
AND BROTHER, 
WHAT PEP IT 
ADDS TO 
YOUR FORD! 


——, 
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I FIGURE THERE'S NO 
SENSE IN NOT GETTING 
THE BEST- THAT’S WHY 
I CAME HERE TO GET 

AN AUTHORIZEO 
RECONDITIONED 
ENGINE FOR 

MY FORD 


















YOU'RE RIGHT! IT'S RISKY 
NOT GETTING THE GENUINE 
ARTICLE. IT’S LOW- PRICED 
AND WE CAN WORK OUT 
AN EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
FOR YOU 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF THE REAL THING 


@ ALL wearing parts and sur- 
faces reconditioned or replaced 
with new Genuine Ford Parts 
@ Guaranteed by 
Authorized Recon- 
ditioner against 
defects for 4,000 
miles or 90 days 
@ See your near- 
est Ford Dealeror 
Independent 
Garage. 















DAVE, IT RUNS 
LIKE A NEW CAR! 
WE'LL BE UP AT 
SWAN LAKE BY THE 
TIME THE REST 
OF THE GANG > 
GETS THERE / 






YOU SAID IT, HONEY! 
AND. NOW OUR CAR 
WILL LAST US FOR MANY 
MORE THOUSANDS 
OF MILES poe 
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CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








Weighs As You Scoop! 


DOLLYDALE SCOOP-SCALE 


Scale in handle weighs up to 5 Ibs. as you scoop. 
One motion. Nothing gets out of order or clogs. 
Precision made . . . Accurate... 
Rugged Light Weight ... Rust- 
proof ... Lasts a lifetime. Pays 


for self in one month 
$7:50 


or money back. 

Postnaid if Cash with Ordor 
The Robson Corporation Dept. M 
Fred F. French Blda., Now York 17, N, ¥. 






new address. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


(335) 


Are You Moving ? 


I; YOU ARE, you will want the address 
on your paper changed. On a postal card 
or by letter write us your old and your 


10 North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


a“ 


(836) 12 





n management 
r—lots of it! 


Good dairy bar 
=| requires hot wate 


NARS carry utensils to the house for cleaning and hot 
water to the barn when your time is scarce and 
electricity costs so little? 

A modern, automatic electric water heater in your milk 
house will give plenty of hot water for massaging udders, 
sterilizing milker parts, cleaning utensils, and for wash- 
ing up. 

There’s a size and type of water heater to suit every neea 
and budget. Our Rural Service Representative will be 
glad to help you select the right size of water heater for 
your dairy. And he can also help plan your milk house 
wiring so that water heater, milk cooler, milk house 
heater, and other electrical equipment will do their best. 





DRAINS Cellars, Cisterns, Wash Trays; 
IRRIGATES your Garden, etc. 


LABAWCO Pump has 1,001 year ‘round 
uses—house, garden, farm. Pumps 1800 
GPH, or from 25’ well, or 30’ high. Uses 
to % HP motor. 


OES NOT CLOG! 
Postpaid if Cash with Order. ——— 
West of Mississippi, add 50c. 
LABAWCO PUMPS 36°0 

Belle Mead 2. N. J. 


OR LLL 
REGULARLY 
i de 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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SILO FEEDING 


PRODUCED 
150 Gallons More Milk 


Per Cow Per Year 
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This fact should be of interest to every herd owner. Write 
us direct for complete information. Let us tell you in detail how 
a C&L Silver Shield all steel silo can soon pay for itself and 
make you up to 20% more profit per cow per year! 


FREE: All literature requested is furnished without cost and 


without obligation. 
A eee ee 
‘Oo KY. 


1794 DIXIE HIGHWAY e LOUISVILLE 
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Can you get a catch of birdsfoot in a 
pasture by scattering seed on top of the 
sod? 

Generally this is a waste of good 
money and the practice is one reason 
for the idea that it is very difficult to 
get a seeding of birdsfoot. Seedings are 
not always successful, but a high pro- 
portion of them are when directions 
are followed closely. Briefly, the direc- 


“tions are (1) sow on well-fitted land 


without a nurse crop or with a very 
light nurse crop; (2) provide some 
quick fertility to get plants started, 
and (3) sow’shallow on a firm seed bed 
and clip weeds if they compete seri- 
ously with the birdsfoot. 


lf ‘high analysis’ fertilizers are so much 
in demand, why do manufacturers put 
any ‘low-analysis’ fertilizers together? 

There are at least two reasons. To 
some extent the public demands ‘low 
analysis’. In other words, they have 
not yet been persuaded that ‘high an- 
alysis’ fertilizers are better. Second, 
the materials used in the fertilizer de- 
termine to some extent the analysis. In 
other words, if you are using low-grade 
material, you can’t get high-grade an- 
alysis fertilizer. The possibility of mak- 
ing ‘high analysis’ mixtures, however, 
has been greatly increased by develop- 
ment of such materials as ammonium 
nitrate and triple strength superphos- 
phate. 


Is there any practical method of breed- 
ing long life into a dairy herd? 

Disease, particularly mastitis, takes 
about as many cows out of a herd as 
any one cause. There are some new 
remedies for this disease which will 
help, but in the long run many believe 
that it is a question of breeding 
stamina into the cow so that she can 
resist infection. 


At any rate it is a long-time process, 
but the necessary steps are to pick 
animals from families that are long- 
lived, grow them big, and follow a 
program of sanitation to control dis- 
ease. 


Can you plant sweet corn of different 
varieties side by side without affecting 
this year’s crop? 

It is not essential that you plant dif- 
ferent varieties of sweet corn at a dis- 
tance. Of course, there will be cross- 
pollination, but it will not affect this 
year’s corn. However, if you save and 
plant seed from corn which is cross- 
pollinated by another variety, you will 
get a big variation in next year’s crop. 


What would you suggest as a program 
in case a man wanted to plow under the 
highest possible amount of green manure 
crops in one year? 

The problem here is to grow quick 
maturing crops, get several of them in, 
and, so far as possible, grow crops 
where the seed cost is low and perhaps 
where at least one crop could be sold. 


Certainly, if you are starting in the 
fall, you would want to sow rye and 
plow under early in the spring. Then 
you could grow a crop of peas and, if 


they were picked for market, the vines. 


could be plowed under. You would still 
have time to put in a crop of buck- 
wheat to plow under the following fall. 


1 am buying cows to build up a pure- 
bred herd and naturally am anxious to 
avoid buying poor ones. Are there any 
safe rules I can follow? 

If a definite answer were given to 
your last question, it would have to be 
“No.” Buying cattle is a matter of 
experience gained through the years. 
We know.of one dairyman who sells 
surplus stock at the Earlville sale. 


Frequently he buys an animal that is 
selling for less than it is worth, takes it 
home and brings it back in a month or 
a few months and sells it at a good 
profit. 

Attendance at good sales will help 
you. Learn to judge size (other things 
being equal, a big cow gives more 
milk); get experience in judging type 
and study records, not only of the ani- 
mal you are buying and its dam but 
also records of close relatives; in fact, 
of entire families. 


If you can get the advice of an ex- 
perienced breeder, you will find it very 
helpful. 


Is it necessary to fertilize the lawn 
more than once a year? 

Most homemakers who want a nice 
lawn fertilize both in the spring and 
fall, and some put on a second spring 
application in late June. This aids 
greatly in tiding the lawn over the dry 
summer months, particularly if you 
get a rain soon after the fertilizer is 
applied. The amount recommended is a 
pound of 5-10-5 or similar fertilizer to 
every 100 square feet of lawn. A well 
fed lawn is one of the best methods of 
controlling weeds. 


Somewhere I read figures on the rela- 
tive cost of feed, pasture, hay, silage, and 
grain. Do you have these available? 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that for each 100 pounds of to- 
tal digestible nutrients, pasture costs 
29 cents; alfalfa hay, 49 cents; corn 
silage, 91 cents, and barley (grain), 
$1.40. This comparison is, of course, 
rough and is based on yields somewhat 
above average. Nevertheless, the fig- 
ures give a reasonable comparison. 


I have heard about the use of ‘con- 
trolled atmosphere’ storage for apples. 
Usually, this seems to refer to Mcintosh. 
Can it be used for other varieties? 


While some of the other varieties, 
for example, Northwestern Greening, 
Twenty-Ounce Delicious, Rome Beauty 
and Northern Spy, respond to this 
treatment it is not as effective as in 
the case of McIntosh and, in fact, the 
results make it doubtful. whether or 
not the practice will be profitable on 
varieties other than McIntosh. 


Is there any way to solve one of the 
big difficulties of ladino clover, namely, 
the fact that it is very hard to mow? 

Many farmers tell us that ladino 1s 
easier to mow early in the season, and 
it can be mowed early where it is used 
for grass silage. Some farmers pasture 
it early and then take off the cows and 
harvest it for hay later. This not only 
helps the problem of difficult mowing 
but extends the hay-making season so 
that the job of haying doesn’t all come 
at one time. 


"Did you see any fish when you 
fell in, dear?” 
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Hay Hoist Pinch-Hits 
as Gutter Cleaner 


AMES P. WELCH, who’s now 
doing most of the work on the 
dairy farm that he and his dad, 
James T. Welch, own on Route 

2 near Troy, Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
had an idea. To it he added a lot of 
ingenuity. and about $50 worth of an 
electrician’s labor to produce a power 
gutter cleaner that is almost as simple 
as one can be. 

In a barn with two rows of cows 
heading in, young Jay, as his dad calls 


James P. Welch of Troy, N. Y., rigged a 
cable to his hay hoist for power to clean 
gutters. He is shown here just keeping 
the fork at the right angle as the cable 
pulls fork and manure. It runs up a chute 
at the end of the gutter and right into 
the spreader. 


him, found that it was taking too much 
valuable time to clean two gutters by 
Shoveling manure into a carrier. He 
already had a three horsepower hay 
hoist built in the upper part of the 
barn, so he decided to use the same 
motor and winch to clean his gutters. 
It worked out easier than he had hoped. 

First he removed the hay rope that 
ran from the winch through an over- 
head pulley and into the mow, and 
Substituted a 5/16 inch cable. This 
cable runs through the same overhead 
pulley, but is taken in the opposite di- 





rection out through the end of the 
barn and down to another pulley which 
can be attached to anchors firmly 
planted opposite the end of each gut- 
ter. The electrician was called in to in- 
stall remote control switches near each 
gutter to turn the motor on and off. 
James built simple clutch controls of 
cable and pulleys which he strung over 
each gutter so that he could start, stop, 
and reverse the winch drum from al- 
most anywhere. 


A metal lined chute was built to fit 
from the end of the gutter to the man- 
ure spreader and that completed the 
installation. Now when James is ready 
to clean, he hooks the loose end of the 


cable to a point just above the tines | 


on an ensilage fork and pulls the 
clutch rope. He holds the fork at the 
proper angle in the gutter while the 
motor pulls the fork and all the man- 
ure in front of it down the gutter, up 
the chute and into the spreader. When 
he has straw for bedding, the rig pulls 
a real big load, but with the shavings 
he was using the day the picture on 
this page was taken, he takes only 
about a quarter of the 15-cow gutter 
at a time to avoid having it spill over 
the edges of the chute. When one gut- 
ter is clean, James moves the pulley 
to the anchor opposite the second gut- 
ter, moves the spreader in line and re- 
peats the operation. 


Such time-savers as the gutter clean- 
er and the silage cart he built help 
give him the time and strength to look 
after the 40 head of Holsteins, grow 
the corn and grass silage, grain and 
hay he needs, and still be able to im- 
prove pasture, try a couple of acres of 
birdsfoot trefoil, and grow some corn 
for grain. Another labor saver that en- 
ables him to get along with only one 
part-time summer helper is his forage 
harvester -bought last year. He also 
uses it to work on his uncle’s farm in 
exchange for the use of his uncle’s 
baler. 


The Welchs own 80 acres and rent 
50 adjoining acres. They did rent as 
much as 120 but the land is so close 
to Troy that much of it has been sold 
off as building lots—going for as high 
as $1,400 each. Homes are built up 
along two boundaries of the farm. The 
senior Welch said that years ago it 
was a distinct advantage to be so close 
to the city to save long hauls with 
teams, but today’s highspeed truck 
transportation and open highways give 
him little advantage.—Jim Hail. 





A PERMANENT TRENCH SILO 


(Continued from Page 7) 


strippers covered with corrugated 
aluminum roofing. The sections, light 
enough for two men to lift off, are bolt- 
ed together. The materials for the roof 
Cost $150 and the two men built it in 
_& Week. The total cost of the silo, ex- 
cluding their own labor, was $974. 


Weikko figures that the silo holds 
between 250 and 300 tons of the high 
Moisture silage they put in, but that 
‘sn’t enough for his herd of 50 so he 
plans to raise the walls three feet. The 
addition will be perpendicular in order 
to use the same roof, and will add 
about 50 tons to the capacity. 


Finished in time for grass in 1948, 
the Holopainens filled the silo in 10 
days. Weikko would start mowing, 
With a two-way windrower attached, in 
the morning while his dad finished up 
the chores and then, when his dad 
‘ame to the field with their dump 
truck, Weikko would switch over to 
their field chopper long enough to get 
the truck loaded. While John was tak- 


ing a load to the silo, backing up to 
one side and dumping it into the pit, 
Weikko would leave the chopper and 
mow some more. 

A light tractor with loader attached 
was left in the silo from the time they 
started filling, and each evening Weik- 
ko would run back and forth in the 
trench to level the dumped in piles 
and at the same time pack the grass. 
When the filling was completed, he 
drove the tractor out over the side and 
they put the roof on. The Holopainens 
were one of the top 18 winners in the 
1949 New England Green Pastures 
Contest. 

— A.A. — 

An effective way to cure a horse of 
the habit of cribbing is to fasten se- 
curely a three-inch iron pipe length- 
wise on top of the manger, where the 
cribbing usually is done. After grip- 
ping the iron pipe a few times with 
his teeth, the horse will give up the 
habit as not worth the wear and tear 
on his teeth—I. W. D. 
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Potato blight hasn’t a chance with DitHane. Regular DitHaNE 
spraying or dusting protects your crop from disease throughout 
the season—and gives you bonus bushels of finer potatoes. 


Reason: DirHANE controls early and late blight without retarding 
growth. On thousands of acres, crops sprayed or dusted with 
DiTHANE have consistently outyielded crops treated with other 
fungicides—by 40 to 70 bushels per acre. 


Because it’s tough on plant diseases, yet gentle in its effect on 
foliage, blossoms and fruit, DirHaNeE safely controls many dis- 
eases of many crops. Tomatoes, celery, cucurbits, onions—all 
benefit from DiTHANE sprays and dusts. 


See your dealer for dependable DirHaNe dusts and sprays. 


FREE —Send for these fact-packed folders. They'll help you grow finer 
quality crops. 


AG-3—How to Boost Potato Yields. 
AG-4—Disease Control on Vegetables, Fruit, and 
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ROHM & HAAS 


Ornamentals. 
AG-2—Insect Control on Fruit and Vegetables. 
AG-5—2,4-D Chemicals for Weed Control. 


DITHANE 


The Time-Proved Organic Fungicide 






COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 









‘UNADILLA. 
yan) 0 sen 
Unadilia Silo Co., Box B 10, Unadilia, .Y¥. 





For Full Infor- 
mation ora 
Demonstration, 





—HUS-KEE TRACTOR TOOL BOXES— 
Heavy Steel. Large size for big tools. Low priced. 
)rder trom dealer. or write— 
METAL BOX CO.. VALPARAISO. INDIANA 





‘hot Your Car Will Look Nicer Last Longer — Order Direct From This Ad Tedovt 


YOU'VE READ ABOUT SILICONES 
M7 Now you can have 


TAI 


om aes 





A MUST FOR YOUR AUTO AND TRUCK? 
~_— 


NEW PROTECTIVE PROCESS — 


®@ Silicones are water repellent just like « 
duck’s back... for protecting painted 
and chromium surfaces of your car from 
Torrential Rains, Blistering Sun, Biting 
Ice and Cold, devastating temperature 
changes, oxidization, rust and corrosion. 


preserves paint and chrome surfaces 
never before possibl 
Cicer CO 


No painting. no repairs ever 


OVER 1000 CARS 
PROCESSED DAILY 


§ FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! ; 
Complete ips 10. ciaunet, 












TRE PLASTIC-TREND COMPANY 
2166 Deforest Road + Cleveland 6,0. 5 
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.. That’s what 
you named him! 


| That’s right — Nurok is the name 
chosen for our New Baby, the brand 
new vitrified tile stave silo that’s the 
latest addition to the Craine family. 
And boy, is he in demand! Dairy- 
men and stock feeders everywhere 
are calling him ‘‘...the tile silo 
I’ve always wanted, at the price I 
want to pay.” 

FIVE WINNERS! 
Among hundreds who entered our 
contest, these five suggested the 
winning name. Each will receive 
$500 in cash credits, toward the 
Craine silo of his choice. 


Thomas H. Cranston, Willow Rd., Wilson, N.Y. 
Robert Reeves, Genoa, N.Y. 
S. L. Pimm, R.D. 1, Woodstown, N.J. 
Robert C. Perkins, R.D. 1, Stonington, Conn. 
Lester S. Gehr, R.D.1, Cogan Station, Pa. 


Seventeen other prizes were awarded. 
Complete lists of prize winners have 
been sent to every entrant. If you’d 
like a list — or details on the Nurok — 
just drop us a card. 


CRAINE, INC., 610 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 
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“Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE”’ 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, N.Y. 


“lve been a farmer 
for 40 years and 
all that time I’ve 
used Absorbine for 
my horses. I've found 
it quickly relieves 
strain and soreness 
from windgall.” 

Yes, farmers know 
there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for help- 
ing to relieve lameness due fo windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
is a time-proved help ... used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to. read the advertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is time well spent—for there 
is no better way to keep well inform- 
ed on new things on the market, 
what to buy at what price and where 
to go to get what you want. When 
you answer an “ad’’ be sure to men- 


tion A! Cc 
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Potato Growers Differ On— 
Proposed Marketing Order 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


OTATO growers of upstate 

[J New York will have a chance 

to vote on a proposed market- 

ing order. In the absence of 

any official announcement, pending 

study of the record, this is indicated. 

By far the majority of growers who 

turned up for a public hearing in Ro- 
chester favored such an order. 


A number of growers were outspok- 
enly against it. Some of these thought 
certain things should be done for bet- 
ter marketing of potatoes, but they 
doubted that a federal marketing or- 
der was necessary. A few expressed 
disbelief that such an order could be 
enforced properly; a few more thought 
it involved too much control and regi- 
mentation of the farmer’s private af- 
fairs. 

Throughout the three-day hearing 
conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, I got two dis- 
tinct impressions: 

1. Most of the growers agreed there 
was something wrong with the potato 
business. Differences of opinion arose 
as to what might be done about it; how 
to control the fellow who will not go 
along with self-regulation. Only a few 
thought a marketing agreement with- 
out some force of law would be effec- 
tive. 

2. Most of the growers expressed be- 
lief -in enforcement of grades. There 
was frequent complaint that the state 
had not properly or fully enforced 
grading laws. Most of this group fa- 
vored compulsory inspection, but there 
was a split here. Some thought inspec- 
tion of their own packs unnecessary, 
too expensive, or that general inspec- 
tion of all lots would be physically im- 
possible. 


TO COST MORE 


The final day of the hearing was de- 
voted largely to discussing how inspec- 
tion might work. The tentative draft 
of the marketing order was prepared 
by a committee headed by Harold J. 
Evans of Georgetown, president of the 
Empire -State Club. The Farm Bureau 
Federation, Extension Service and 
other groups participated. The draft 
provides that where shipping-point in- 
spection is not available, the state ad- 
ministrative office of the marketing or- 
der might issue waivers. 

C. R. Icenoggle, supervising inspec- 
tor, USDA, said this could be done 
promptly by the inspecting office giv- 
ing telephone permission to move the 
lot where an inspector- would not be 
on hand. All such lots would be sub- 
ject to inspection at receiving point or 
wherever exposed for sale. 

Harry H. Duncan, assistant director 
of the State Bureau of Markets, said 
considerable thought had been given to 
expansion of the state-federal inspec- 
tion service to cover operation of such 
an order. He said it could be done “if 
the money is available.” He said in- 
spection fees probably would have to 
be raised as the result of cost studies 
now under way. 


Elmer McCann, Chateaugay grower 
said he believed in inspection 100 pel 
cent. Edward Gagnier, Cherubusco, 
said it would assure wider compliance 
with grades. Jack Bishop, Wayland, 
was sure it would improve market 
quality. Wilbur VanMaaren, Honeoye 
Falls, was equally sure that poor mar- 
ket quality lowers prices. 


OPPOSITION VOICED 


Phillip Luke, Fulton, said cost of in- 
spection would be prohibitive; that 
many families cannot afford to buy U. 


S. No. 1 Grade. He said “‘the price sup- 
port feature alone” was enough to in- 
sure his opposition. Although the pro- 
posed order does not mention price 
supports, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced that unless there is a 
marketing order for the area, there 
will be no supports available. 


Isaac DeHollander, Oswego, presi- 
dent of the State Vegetable Growers 
Association, said, “Once we have gov- 
ernment controls, it will be hard to get 
rid of them.” He doubted that growers 
would be benefitted, as acreage taken 
out of potatoes would be put into some 
competing vegetable crop. 


After the hearing it was announced 
that the record will be studied and 
possible changes made in the draft of 
the order to be submitted to the com- 
mittee for study. Then, if the Secre- 
tary so determines, the order will be 
submitted to a referendum, probably 
about mid-July. 


Season Continues Late 


Various estimates are that the spring 
season, as far as farm work is con- 
cerned, is 10 days to three weeks late. 
Cold nights have held pastures back, 
and in many cases cows will be weeks 
later in getting out to grass. A few 
warm days in early May were inters- 
persed with frosts. Where oats went in 
late on well-drained land, they came up 
quickly, although at this writing there 
were some areas where growers still 
were hoping to plant. 

Whereas in some years corn planting 
on many farms has been finished by 
the end of May, there were many where 
they were just getting started this 
year. Fruit bloom along Lake Ontario 
generally is late and there have been 
no reports of frost damage. 


Garman Heads Growers 


Cameron Garman of Burt has been 
elected president of the Western New 
York Apple Growers Association and 
Marcus E. Buckman of Sodus, vice- 
president. Lloyd Putnam, former Niag- 
ara County agent, has been hired as 
executive secretary. About six million 
bushels have been “signed,” and an of- 
fice is to be opened in Rochester. 


—A.A. — 


NEW YORK EF, F. A. 
CELEBRATES SELVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Manche, Marcellus; John Sisson, Penn 
Yan. 
GROUP B 


Aaron Eckel, Camden; Marvin Priddle, 


Canajoharie; Ronald Sibbitts, Canton; 
Stephen Balmas, Castile; Duane Neil, 
Chautauqua; Leslie Rathbun, Cherry 


Valley; Joseph Maxwell, Clinton; Charles 
VanWie, Jr., Delmar; Robert Feasley, 
Eden; Arthur Daley, Fillmore; Lyle Mac- 
Queen, Hammond; Robert Prata, Hills- 
dale; Richard Snow, Little Valley; Roger 
Woodworth, Lyndonville; Harold Morgan, 
Machias. 


Donald W. Moore, Malone; Paul Marsh- 
field, Marcellus; William Schneider, Mar- 
cellus;. David Shepherd, North Syracuse; 
Richard Patrick, Perry; Kenneth Peder- 
son, Phelps; Glen Kauffman, South Kort- 
right; Vernon Power, Victor; John Fish- 
er, Weedsport; Allen DeMay, Williamson. 


GROUP C 


William H. Hickox, Adams Center; 
Robert Housel, Addison; Kenneth Axtell, 
Albion; Gerald Hughes, Arcade; William 
Jordan, Canton; Lester Bliss, Castile; 
William Easton, Cato; William Janicki, 
Chenango Forks; Glenn Klotzback, Corfu; 
Kenneth Preston, Corfu; Ramon Oldrick, 
Fort Plain; Ordell Stock, Fort Plain; 
Donald Poole, Greenville; Harold Hall, 


’ Perry; 


om 


j 
f 
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Groton; Todd Hueston, Groton; Donalg 
Vaber, Homer; James Tennies, Little Va]. 
ley; John Burns, Marcellus. 

Philip Aber, Moravia; John Root, North 
Syracuse; James Bailey, Nunda; Lloyd 
Gibson, Nunda; John Gilbride, Nunda: 
Marlin K. Thompson, Nunda; James Post, 
Charles Roberts, Port Byron: 
Wayne McGregor, Remsen; Eugene 
Worden, Remsen; Dale Smith, Rushford; 
Rea Sheldon, Salem; Carlton D. Peter. 
son, Sidney; Robert Lowrey, Sodus, 

Bruce Rogers, Sodus; Daniel Maxfiela, 
Truxton; John Palmer, Virgil; Donald 
Tubbs, Waterville; Glen Burdick, West 
Winfield; Paul Currier, West Winfield; 
Richard Blick, Williamson; James Dodge, 
York. 

— AA. — 


LAST CALL FOR 
MINIWANCA 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In the April 1 issue, announcement 
was made of our annual American 
Agriculturist Scholarship to the Lead- 
ership Training School at Camp Mini- 
wancea, Shelby, Michigan. At that time 
applications were requested. The dead- 
line for applications has been set at 
June 10. 


All that is necessary is that you 
write to H. L. Cosline, Box 367, Ithaca, 
New York, saying that you would like 
to make application for the Camp 
Miniwanca Scholarship. In your letter 
give a summary of your activities in 
any organized youth groups to which 
you may belong, with particular em- 
phasis on leadership you have been 
able to show. Also, give the names and 
addresses of three adults who know 
you well. Dates of the Camp are Au- 
gust 14 to 27. ; 


— A.A. — 


RAMBLING AROUND 
NEW JERSEY 


(Continued from Page 3) 

being sent to the College at New 
Brunswick, where various tests are be- 
ing made. Later in the season, tests 
will be made of potato foliage. This 
is an experiment ‘designed to deter- 
mine whether information can be col- 
lected so potato growers can be ad- 
vised whether or not it will pay them 
to make a side dressing of fertilizer 
and, if so, when the application should 
be made. 


I visited a number of farms in ad- 
dition to those mentioned, and on every 
farm I found that American Agricul- 
turist was a welcome visitor and that 
it was being read with pleasure and 
profit. 

— A.A. — 


The United States uses enough coffee 
each year for every man, woman and 
child to drink 800 cups. 


eS 





Mr. and Mrs. John McEnroe of Ameniq, 


N. Y., members of Amenia Grange- Nirs. 
McEnroe, winner of the Dutchess County 
Grange Bread Contest, will compete in the 
bread contest finals this fall with 52 
other county winners for the title of state 
bread-baking champion and a slew of 
valuable cash and merchandise | prize® 
This picture of the McEnroes was taken on 
their 25th wedding anniversary. 
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HERE is no great trick to! 
splicing a rope—that is, if 
you know how. Better take a 
little time to practice. up on 

splicing now. . 
There are two kinds of splices—the 
short splice and the long splice. The 
short splice is less neat, and bigger 





FIGURE 1. 





pulleys are necessary so the spliced 
part can pass through. However, the 
short splice takes less rope and that is 
important if your hay rope is short. 


The Short Splice 


Take a look at figure 1, which will 
show you how to start a short splice. 
The two broken ends are untwisted 
for six or eight turns. Then butt the 
two broken ends together, as shown 
in Figure 1, and tie a simple overhand 
knot in the corresponding strands from 
each rope. (See Fig. 2). As you hold 
the rope in front of you, each strand 
as it comes from the left is tied to the 
strand coming from the right which 
lies directly back of it. Fig. 2 shows 
you just how this is done. 


Then the loose ends are woven back 
into the rope over one strand and un- 
der the next. To do this, you will need 
a pointed stick. -You can make one 
easily from a broken fork handle or 
from any round piece of wood about 
that size. Make a long point on it, and 
use it to pry the strands apart so you 





can tuck the loose end through. Tuck 
the strands through in turn. Referring 
again to Fig. 2, first tuck A; then BE; 
then C; and continue in rotation. Do 
not complete the weaving of one strand 
before you start another. Follow same 
procedure’ on the other side of the 
splice. 

A short splice is just as strong as 
a long one, but it is more bulky. Fig. 
3 shows how the short splice looks 
when it is completed. 


The Long Splice 


Here is how you make a long splice. 
It takes more rope, so the first opera- 
tion is to unlay each end of the broken 
Tope for ten or twelve turns. Put the 
two ropes together just as you did 
when you made the short splice (See 
Fig. 4). Then carefully unlay strand 
A, and carefully lay strand B in its 





FIGURE 3. 


place. As you do this, keep strand B 
twisted tightly. This is particularly 
‘mportant with an old rope which may 
be rather worn. Continue this until you 
have from 6” to 9” of strand B which 
1S still unlaid. Then tie strands A and 
B with a simple overhand knot as you 
did when you made the short splice. 


How to Splice a Hayrope 


Now take a look at Fig. 5. Follow 
the same procedure with strands C and 
D, unlaying strand D and putting 
strand C in its place. Use care here 
that you do not unlay strand F instead 
of strand D. When strand D has been 


-unlaid and C put in its place, these 


strands should be tied with an over- 
hand knot as you did with A and B. 


Do not unlay strands E or F, but tie 
them with a simple overhand knot just 
as they are. The splice is completed by 
weaving each of the loose ends over 
one strand and under the other. Before 


FIGURE 4, 





you do this, cut each long strand off 
to a length from 6” to 9”, depending 
on the size of the rope. The bigger the 
rope, the longer the ends should be. 
Whereas with a short splice the rope 
at the middle is six strands big, rope 
with the long splice will be only four 
strands big at any one point. You will 





FIGURE 5. 
need a little practice to make a splice 
but it is surprisingly easy if you fol- 
low directions closely. 


Replacing a Broken Strand 


Here is a good tip. Sometimes one 
strand of a rope will break. In this 
case, it is unnecessary to cut the other 
two strands and make an entire splice. 
Unlay the broken strand four or five 
turns in each direction. Take a strand 
of .the same size and lay it into the 
place where the broken strand was un- 
laid. At each end, tie the strand you 
have unlaid to the one you have laid in 
with a simple overhand knot, and 
weave the four ends over and under 
just as you would in making your 
splice. (See Fig. 6.) 

When rope is coiled up, uncoil it be- 
ginning with the end in the center of 





the coil, and have the coil on the floor 
so that the rope uncoils in the left-hand 
direction, opposite to the direction of 
the motion of the hands of a clock. If 
jit uncoils in the wrong direction, turn 
the coil over and pull the end up 
through the center. A rope uncoiled in 
this way will not kink. 

When you coil a piece of rope on the 
floor, coil it from left to right in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock. 
Do not coil a rope when damp, and 
when it is stored, keep it in a dry 
place. : 

Large pulleys cause less wear on 
ropes than small ones. The general rule. 
is that the pulley diameter should be 
not Jess than eight times the diameter 
of the rope. In other words a 1” hay 
rope should be used with pulleys at 
least 8” in diameter. 


(Reprinted on request from the March 28, 1942 issue of American Agriculturist) 
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FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR JUNE, 1950 
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MONDAY 
:30 Melody. Farm 


TUESDAY 
6:30 Melody Farm 





WEDNESDAY 
6:30 Melody Farm 








7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30. Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 
8:00 News 8:00 News j 8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 9:00 News 9:00 News 


9 


9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News ; 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 





11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


12 
12 





12:20 Market Roundup 


12 


:10 Golden Treasury 


:00 News 

:05 Market Roundup 
215:G.L.F. Calling 
:30 Helen Humphrey 
245 Ege Market 


300 World at Noon 
715 Weather Roundup 


11 


330 York State Farmer 





1 


1:15 Headlines in Chemistry 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


1 


:00 Country Home 


:45 Treasure Chest 





2 
2 


2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Today in Music 
3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 


4 


4:05 The Record Album 











:00 Memory Time 
215 Novels on the Air 


3 


:00 News 4 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 
10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 


:00 News 


11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 

12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Let’s Read a Book 
1:30 The Stars Sing 
1:45 Treasure Chest 


2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Music Specialties 


4:05 The Record Album 








9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 





12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Know Your Birds 
1:30 The Stars Sing 
1:45 Treasure Chest 





2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Today in Music 


:00 News 3:00 News i ; 
3:05 Symphonic Matinee 3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
:00 News 4:00 News 


4:05 The Record Album 





5:00 Treasury Guest Star 5:00 Let’s Listen 5:00 Naval Reserve 

5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 

5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5:30 Candlelight & Silver 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler] 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler] 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
6:00 News 6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 

7:00 Light and Shadow 7:00 Land of the Free 7:00 Story of Empire County, 
7:15 Music to Enjoy 7:15 Music to Enjoy 

7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Evening Hymn 7:30 Evening Hymn 7:30 Evening Hymn 


LL 























THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 News, Markets 
7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Home Gardener 
8:00 News 8:00 News 8:00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:30 UN Story 
9:00 News 9:00 News 8:45 Tabernacle Choir 
9:10 Golden Treasury 9:10 Golden Treasury 9:00 News 














9:45 UN Today 9:45 UN Today 9:15 Showers of Blessings 
10:00 News 10:00 News 9:30 Ave Maria Hour 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 10:05 Chapel in the Sky 10:00 News 
10:15 Byron Emerson 10:15 Ag School of Air 10:05 Band Stand 
10:30 Music to Remember 10:30 Music to Remember 10:15 N- Y. Times Youth 

: ; Forum 
11:00 News 11:00 News 11:00 News 
11:05 Market Roundup 11:05 Market Roundup 11:15 GLF Calling 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 11:15 G.L.F. Calling 11:20 Tune Time 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 11:30 Helen Humphrey 11:30 Proudly We Hail 
11:45 Egg Market 11:45 Egg Market i 
12:00 World at Noon 12:00 World at Noon - 12:00 News 
12:15 Weather Roundup 12:15 Weather Roundup 12:15 Weather Roundup 


12 


S12 





1:00 Country Home 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 








:00 Memory Time 


:20 Market Roundup 
:30 York State Farmer 


215 This Week in Nature 
:30 The Stars Sing 
:45 Treasure Chest 


7:15 Novels on the Air 





12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 The Stars Sing 
1:45 Treasure Chest 


2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 


5:00 Here’s to Veterans 
:30 Candlelight & Silver 


12:20 Market Trends 
12:30 Youth RFP 
12:45 Forestry Journal 





1:00 News 
1:05 Midday Symphony 





2:00 News 
2:05 Record Review 
2:30 Movie Music 


3:00 Concert Hall 


3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 The Record Album 


4:00 News 
4:05 Operatic Favorites 





5:00 News 
5:05 Masterworks Of Music 


45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 





15 Weather Roundup 





6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:30 Your Business Reporter 
at Home 


2:30 Curtain at 2:30 2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
2:45 Music Specialties 2:45 Today in Music 
3:00 News 3:00 News 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 

4:00 News 4:00 News 

4:05 The Record Album 

4:30 Mail Box Tunes 4:30 Mail Box Tunes 
5:00 Let’s Listen 

5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 
5:30 Candlelight & Silver 5 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler] 5 

6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6: 

6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening 








:00 Adventures in Research 


6:45 Wonderland of Vision.. 
7:00 Dance Time 


:15 Religion Makes News 


725 Weather Roundup 


7:00 Concert Master 7 
7 
7:25 Weather Roundup 7 
7:30 Evening Hymn ~ 7:30 Evening 





7:25 Weather Roundup 


Hymn 7:30 Evening Hymn 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


WENFE Wethersfield 107.7 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 


mc 


WVON DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 mc 
WSLB-FM Ogdensburg 106.1 me 


WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 
(local programs 9-11 a.m.) 


WELY Troy 92.3 mc 

WWNY-FM Watertown 100.5 mc. 
WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 
WWHG-FM Hornell 105.3 me 
WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 mc 


Intercollegiate Crew Regatta from Marietta, Ohio, June 17—3:00 p.m. 
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B ABCOCK'S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

























Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High“Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

<\\\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated catalog 
®\ describes our breeding program. - 
A\ Write today for your free copy. 


ITHACA, Ne Ye 





STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST far jess. than turkey poults, are easie! 
to raise, bring premium prices all year ‘round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 


When you’re looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turn to CAPONS. We sell mail order 


only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS Sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S 





BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
Propucers OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 


| 


ILLES 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 


Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS. WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON, N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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ARSHALLS:=: | 


pullor 


ONEY-MAKERS»= | 
‘Selected Strains . Farm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Late Season Low Prices Now 
Write, wire or phone today to 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


“RD 5 B_ Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 






















- Mottled Ancona Chicks- 
The Breed. with 
/ “Atomic Laying Power” 
ef plenty ‘of large white eggs on less feed than any 
other breed. TATALOG FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S ANCONA FARM. RICHFIELD 10. PA, 





They Treat Turkeys Like Hogs 


ARMERS who try it find that it 
pays to treat turkeys like pigs 
—to turn them into a cornfield 
to let them “hog it down.” The 
have sense enough to balance 


birds 
their own rations, so don’t over-eat 
even when the corn’s green. 

The way it’s done by Helmer and Alf 


Thygessen, brothers who each raise 
5,000 turkeys a year near Cossayuna, 
N. Y., the self-harvesting of grain be- 
gins. in August. That’s when birds on 
grass range are allowed to wander into 
15 acres of corn grown especially for 
them. At first, they eat only along the 
field edges, going after ears and low- 
er leaves. This also allows them to get 
out of summer heat into shade. A 
month later, when they’ve stripped all 
the ears they can reach, a tractor helps 
them by knocking down two rows at a 
time. 

The birds continue harvesting after 
frost, wandering back to the pasture’s 
late growth for green stuff, and their 
hoppers. supplied with pellets all 
through the season. By Thanksgiving 
time, they have left only a few tattered 
stalks in cornfields which look as if 
locusts had gone through them. 

Under these free-choice feed condi- 
tions, the brothers figure their birds 
get 80% of their growth from purchas- 
ed feed, the rest from foraging. 

They first tried the method three 
years ago after learning how success- 
ful it had been at the 10,000-turkey 
farm of Arthur M. Goodnow, Brandon, 
Vit. 

He plants 20 acres of corn for his 
flocks, and plans increasing to 40 
acres—250 birds per acre. He figures 
costs at $50 an acre for fitting, seed- 
ing and fertilizing the corn, which 
yields about 70 bushels of ear corn and 


from 10 to 12 tons of forage—with the 
turkeys doing all the harvesting. One 
cultivation, two at most, is all that’s 
necessary—weeds provide just that 
much more food. 


Goodnow says 80 bags of feed daily 
for his birds drops to 75 when they go 
into corn. Even more important is the 
way they put on weight. It used to 
take nearly 80 pounds of bagged feed 
to get an 18-pound bird. “Now,” says 
Goodnow, “we feed almost as much, 


but get a 22-pound turkey. 

Another result is decreased cannibal- 
ism. Apparently, when the birds have 
corn to pick on, they pick on each 
other less.—William Gilman. 





These turkeys on Alf Thygessen’s farm, 
Cossayuna, N. Y., have done a clean job 
harvesting lower-ears and leaves. A trac- 
tor will knock down the rest for them, 
two rows at a time. 











Timely Poultry Notes 


Can egg size and inferior quality 
usually noticed in summer eggs is 
believed due in part to a drop in feed 
consumption. Mash eating for the re- 
mainder of the year will be particu- 
larly hard to hold. In May, mash con- 
sumption should have equalled or ex- 


{ceeded grain, and for the remainder of 


the summer grain can be gradually 
cut and replaced with pellets. Many 
poultrymen are successful in substitut-, 
ing a pound of pellets for each pound 
of grain dropped from the allowance. 


1A flock eating 32 to 34 pounds of feed 


a day to 100 birds on 60-75 per cent 
production should do well on 12 pounds 
of grain a day, all the mash they will 
eat and 5 to 8 pounds of pellets. 


Red mites are likely to be trouble- 
some unless carbolineum is used around 
the roosting spots, in the nests and on 
the walls up three or four feet. Spray- 
ing or painting,’ using the material 
pure, is the best known remedy. Poul- 
trymen using no roosts often push the 
litter to one side, spray with, pure 
carbolineum and move it back to the 
sprayed area. It is not safe to go 
through a season without spraying un- 
til the house has been treated several 
years. If the house was treated in the 
fall, there is no need to repeat now. 

Lice, while not particularly harmful 
to birds, should not go unnoticed. 
“Black Leaf 40’ painted on the roost 
or one of the newer products such as 
Benzene Hexachloride used in the same 
way is the best treatment. In roost- 
less houses, laths or sections of snow 
fence can be put on the floor tempo- 


irarily, painted as roosts would be and 


the birds driven in the area for a short 
time. 

Chemical capons are gaining favor 
as poultrymen continue to get premium 
ptices for “caponettes”. They are not 
upset by the injection of the sex hor- 
mone as is the bird by caponizing. The 


operation so upsets. birds that many 
disease outbreaks follow caponizing. 
Injection of birds with the sex hormone 
pellet is so simple that anyone can do 
it. Cost of the pellets has been recent- 
ly reduced. The best age is probably 
around 8 weeks, though it may have 
to be repeated if the birds are to be 
held for heavy weights. Only birds in 
the very best condition should be ca- 
ponized in the old way. 

Cannibalism and feather pulling seem 
on the increase in laying flocks this 
year. Some seem inclined to blame the 
so-called high efficiency rations carry- 
ing more corn. I’ll reserve my opinion 
on the amount of cannibalism and the 
cause, and will offer these hints which 
seem to be the best we know to do: 

Feed salt for a day or two—1 table- 
spoon to a gallon of water. 

Feed more oats. a 

Trim the upper beaks with an elec- 
tric debeaker or knife. 

Use one of the anti-picking devices. 

Crowding is more troublesome than 
usual, report many poultrymen. On this 
I have little to offer. It’s a vicious hab- 
it almost impossible to break up. Do 
you have a sure fire remedy? Let’s 
have it.—G. T. Klein. 

— A.A. — 


A POLE POULTRY HOUSE 


Don Hudson, Seneca County, N. Y., 
has sent in the following story in re- 
gard to a pole hen house which How- 
ard Smith has just built. The cost of 
materials for this house was $1.20 per 
hen or 30 cents a square foot of floor 
space. 

The building is 30 feet wide and 60 
feet long and provides space for 450 
heavy birds. 

The main structure consists of 6 
posts on each side, 5 posts for the 
middle with poles running across the 
top. Twenty-two poles were spread 
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over this framework at regular inter. 
vals as rafters. Soft maple poles were 
used for rafters; white ash in the rest 
of the house. Bales of straw were used 
along the side and ends. The rafters 
project over the sides and ends of 
house at least three feet to protect the 
bales of straw. Ample drainage is pro- 
vided to keep water away from the 
dirt floor around the building. 

The following is the detailed bill of 
materials used with their cost: 
104 sheets of 12 foot aluminum 

roofing together with nails 


LOM PENS CALLA ULOM EG aieere serene nae, $345.00 
Hardware and nails, approxi- 

AYN EUEC yearn eee eee ceseeemaatecee mecesc use 5.00 
Windows for front, approxi- 

TYNE Liyant erect eae yeloe gee Saneenn os 80.00 


Plastic glass for ends and rear 
Cost of cutting trees, trucking 
them to the mill and sawing 
- them into 2x4 for roof sup- 
ports 
Cost of wire to cover roosts, 





32.00 





poles and windows ..........---.-.-- 22.00 

Cost of baling straw used in 
side wall andend construction 36.00 
Total $540.00 


The total construction time was 90 
hours and was provided by Mr. Smith 
and his wife. 

About the middle of last December 
when two-fifths of the house was fur- 
nished, a temporary partition was in- 
stalled so that birds could be housed 
in that portion of the house while the 
remainder was being completed. 

The litter used consisted of a layer 
of bean pods covered with wheat 
straw. ? 

Mr. Smith says this building pro- 
vides good shelter for the birds, and 
the ventilation is better than for more 
expensive houses. 

Mr. Smith says that if he builds an- 
other house of this kind, he will use 
locust posts, gravel for the floor, and 
wide planks underneath the bales of 
straw to make them last longer. 
—L. M. Hurd, Cornell Poultry Depart- 


ment. ae ei ate 


CHICKEN OF TOMORROW 


The Northeastern Regional Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow Contest will be held at 
Durham, N. H., on June 27. Richard 
Warren, extension poultryman of the 
University of New Hampshire, will be 


chairman. 
> 





Cyc 
at Low Cost 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


Ren-0-Sal 
Drinking Water Medicine 


Stops Costly Chick Loss— 
At About 1c Per Bird Treated. 
Easy To Use 


Prevents spread of cecal coccidiosis. 
Give larger dosage at first signs (bloody 
droppings) of an outbreak. Has 
reduced chick losses for thousands 

of poultry raisers. 


*G.S. Factor Benefits 


Smaller doses provide *Growth Stimula- 
tion benefits. Tests prove quicker weight 
gains, earlier egg production and — 
improved pigmentation and feathering. 
Use right from the start. 

Buy tablets for drinking water or 
powder for feed, at hatchery, drug of 
store. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. , 










feed 


When you need poultry medicines, 
_ask for 
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City Rubes and 
Country Slickers 


By W. B. LEWIS 














O the minds: of some, there are 
two classes of people: city folks 


more weight on the roller which she 
was about to operate with her tractor 
on a 20-acre meadow. I watched those 





and country folks. Disregarding 
where they live, there is really 
but one class, for they all speak 
the same language, read the same 
papers, see the same pictures, hear the 
same radio programs. 


The people in the cities are often 
alluded to as city slickers, while coun- 
try people are referred to as rubes and 
hayseeds. I have spent thirty-five years 
among country people and thirty-five 
years in the cities, twenty of those 
years in New York. There are more 
rubes per thousand people in New York 
City than among the same number of 
country people, only-the city rubes are 
dumber. In the rufal sections, there 
are some pretty slick slickers, too. 
Maybe because the air in the country 
is purer, the country slicker seems to 
smell worse! 

Chasing Rainbows __.- 

Statistics show that three-quarters of 
our population used to live on farms. 
The 1948 figure shows that nowadays 
only one out of seven ._persons live on 
farms, providing our nation with food 
and helping to feed other countries. 
That’s a big drop in ratio—from sev- 
enty-five out of every hundred to four- 
teen of every hundred. The difference 
shows how many rural folks have been 
deluded into going to the city and pay- 
ing high prices for food, meanwhile 
breaking their backs to make someone 
else rich while they die poor them- 
selves, when they could have lived in 
the country, raised their own food, and 
died well off, if not too lazy. Any day, 
Pll take the affirmative side of a debate 
that the farmer has far the best of it. 

This morning it started to rain about 
seven o'clock. The storm was beautiful 
in its coming. Every farmer in the area 
knew by a hundred signs that it was 
brewing, and watched the dazzling dis- 
play of zigzag chain lightning in a 
great sector of the firmament as they 
went about their barn chores and ate 
breakfast — warm, dry and well fed. 
You have all seen so many of those 
morning storms — decisive while they 
last but clearing up around nine or ten 
o'clock. 

My mind went back to city people 
going to work at those same hours. 
They had to get out in it from 30 to 
60 minutes on their way to work. They 
looked for rubbers and raincoat, and 
then remembered they were down at 
the office since the last rain, and so 
they went forth and got wet feet in 
gutters of running water as they fought 
for buses or subways or paid a dollar 
for a taxi—if they could find the taxi. 
The farmer does not have to go 
through all that. When. he wakes on 
Such a morning, he steps into dry, felt- 
lined rubber boots and is oh the job. 
He and his men have a number of rainy 
day jobs, or maybe build the kitchen 
Cupboard mother has been asking for. 


Two Breakfasts — 


Last Wednesday morning I was in a 
home to which I had been called before 
daylight, and I had breakfast there. At 
the farm table were two sons, younger 
than the two daughters who were 21 
and 221%. The younger girl had finished 
her studies at the State University, and 
the elder was a Vassar graduate. Both 
Wore heavy slacks and shoes. Their 
Windbreakers, caps and gloves lay on 
4 chair. The older girl was going to run 
4 tractor and plow, and the younger 
a Was telling her brothers she wanted 


ees tia 


girls eat—wheat cakes, a Slice of ham, 
a plate of home fried potatoes, a dish 


of peaches, and two cups of coffee 


each. Both will be married in June to 


two boys a mile up the road, ‘agricul- 


tural college boys who at nineteen 
started a produce and poultry farm. 

In direct contrast (and I think you 
will agree it is a fair comparison), 
three years ago in order to gather cer- 
tain-information on breakfasts—which 
they tell us should be our best meal—I 
had the job of checking a drug store 
on Lexington Avenue in New York 
City from 8:00 to 8:30 a.m. when office 
girls were getting their breakfasts. 


I checked seventeen girls in the half 
hour. All worked in neighborhood 
places, all were very well dressed, ex- 
cept for their feet. I was seated where 
I could see just what the soda foun- 
tain boys gave them. Two had Seidlitz 
powders; one of them tasted her orange 
juice and had three swallows of coffee. 
Another took half of her,orange juice 
and half her coffee and two bites of 
toast. Two others took an aspirin; nei- 
ther of them drank her orange juice, 
outside of a sip or two, and each tasted 
her coffee. 

The rest of the seventeen girls fin- 
ished their toast, coffee and orange 
juice, and one had wheatcakes in ad- 
dition. Hight lit cigarettes. Now for 
their feet. It was 33° outside, and half 
an inch of slush on the walks, Four 
of the girls wore substantial rubbers; 
six wore good shoes; seven had open- 
toed shoes and cold, wet feet which 
the manager of the store said they 
would partly dry on the radiator in the 
ladies’ room where they worked, if they 
had time, and, he added, “sniffles or 
worse tomorrow.” 


Who Are The Ruhes? 


So, with that scene in mind, when I 


saw Loretta and Grace eat last Wed-.| 


nesday morning I asked myself: “Who 
are the rubes?” These two, husky farm 
girls, who didn’t need aspirin or Seid- 
litz powders, could probably mop up the 
floor with the seventeen city girls in a 
fair fight. They ate three real meals 
a day, and didn’t have to worry about 
weight—the tractors took that off and 
made them tough. 

I haven’t picked a special farm. 
There are thousands of such farm lay- 
outs in this country. I have not chosen 
a special drugstore breakfast — there 
are thousands of such drug-store break- 
fasts every morning. Loretta and Grace 
probably possessed more combined edu- 
cation than the seventeen city girls I 
have described. The two farm girls are 
not worrying about losing their jobs 
or about promotions. I noticed at the 
farm a family car, and in the shed 
were two lighter “runabout” cars, all 
good. I’ll wager none of ‘the seventeen 
girls ever owned @ car, though they 
have probably paid enough in taxi and 
subway fares to own one. 

Well, maybe there is a difference 
after» all between city and country 
people —in fayor of farm people by 
far, who dress to meet the weather, 
can take a day off to attend the fair or 
go fishing without getting their pay 
docked; who eat three low-cost, high- 
class meals every day and don’t have 
to leave a tip. 

— A.A. — : 
_A serving: of beet greens will contrib- 
ute about one-third of the vitamin A a 
person needs for a day. 

























‘Baby Chee STA 


Prices 


Reduced! ! 


Because of the late season, 
we have lowered our baby 
chick prices. You will be of 
amazed at the new low 
price for these highest 
quality chicks. We have 
them in all the popular 
breeds. They will be sell- 
ing fast at this new low 
price, so you better wire 
or phone or write us today. 


lets are 


because 


Wherever you live—you are a 


Box 6 


Buy the best - We'll do the rest! 
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= BABY CHICK CATALOG a 
= i FREE. Get in the big egg = 
‘ money with chicks that are ‘am 
= ; Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. = 
ma 7 wa 
= fe Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc.& 
BZ Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. am 











LIVE-PAY 


Jeister> @ aa x3 


U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Raise Leister’s 200-337 Egg R.O.P. Sired Chicks 
58.8% of Super Mated Leghorns R.O.P. Sired. | 


Safe Arrival Guar. Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per 100 per 100 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 0... $13.00 $26.00 $2.00 
UTILITY W. LEGHORNS .... 11.00 24.00 2.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, AAA 15.00 22.00 10.00 
SEX LINK CROSS, AAA ... 15.00 22.00 10.00 
ROCK-RED CROSS, AAA... 14.00 22.00 10.00 


BAR. ROCKS-WH. ROCKS 13.00 22.00 10.00 

JIBAVY MIXED $9.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $5.95 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. ea eres 95%. C. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 


ee nse SeeaeenSneecEsENEE 


GRAYBILL'S 


HI-GRADE 
el GS 
PA.U. S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Tested by Official Tube Agglutination method. 
Postpaid Cash or C.0.D. Non-Sex Pits. Ckls. 
Graybill’s Special Mating 100 =6100 = 100 
AAA Large Type Wh. Leghorns............$12.00 $24.00 $2.00 
AAA Br. Cross & Red Rock Cross.... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
AAA New Hampshires. 14.00 22.00 10.00 
AAA White Rocks... 12.00 20.00 10.00 
Safe arrival guar. Order from ad or write for free list. 
4 wk Old Wh. Leg. Pits. $45.-100. Ship Exp. Col. 
CG S. GRAYBILL POULTRY FARM & HATGHERY 
BOX 4, COCOLAMUS, PA, JUNIATA CO. 


> eT NNT 


fargay 
' 

\¥) Blood ‘Tested, Order direct trom LEAL 

wal ad. or write for our new catalog. 

in Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteea. 
Shipments Mon. — Thurs. — Unsexed Pits. Ckis. 
Will ship C. O. D.—Postage Pd. 100 100 100 
Large English White Leghorns........$12.00 $24.00 $3.00 
Black Leghorns, Anconas.................... 13.08 24.00 5.00 
N. Hamps. Rd-Rocks, Bar.. Wh., & 

BUTE TROGKE. ctraN oko tone cee 13.00 22.00 12.00 
Special A. White & Black Leghorns 15.00 28.00 5.00 
Special A. N. Hamps. & Rock-Reds 16.00 28.00 15.00 
Sexing guaranteed 95% correct. Our 28th Year 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
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SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 


Our prices on Started Pul- 
lower 
would cost you to 
them. You see, 
skilled labor and the best 
equipment. 
our feed costs are lower 
we buy by the 
carload. We have them in 
all the popular breeds, 4- 
6-8-12-16 weeks old up to 
ready-to-lay. We can make 
immediate shipment. 








APPROVED, PULLORUM. 


‘CAPONS 


Our 4 week old Capons 


old 
They are 


than it less 
raise 


we have 


cost than day 
turkey poults. 
past the danger point for 


Then too, losses and bring highest 


premium prices. 
Many turkey growers are 
now going into Capons. 
They are money makers. 
Let us tell you more about 
them. Write us today. 


poultry 


From U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean Breeders—of Course. 


neighbor of Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post. Railway Express, by Air 
or by our own fleet of trucks, we get them to you safe and sound 100% alive, we guarantee. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR NEW 1950 PICTURE STORY OF SUNNYBROOK—WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR—owner-manager 
Phone 8-1611 


Hudson, N. Y. 


rry a7 est 
la 
Tah beset 


Svecial W. Leg. from our own Pens, run $13., 
Pits. $26., Cklis, $3. Eng. Leg. Str. $il., Plts, 
$22., Ckls. $3. B. Rocks, W. Rocks, N, H. Reds, R. Ty 
Reds, R.R. X., Str. run $12., Pits. $18., Ckis. $10.—100. 
Post pd. B.W.D. Tested Antigen meth. Cir, Free. 
LEHMAN STRAWSER’S HATCHERY, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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run 





BIG 


RUGGED WHITE LEGHORNS 


Steady, heavy producers of large white eggs. Hens mated 
with males from R.O.P. hens. Our 24th year breeding 
Leghorns. Hatches Mon. & Wed. of each week. Straight 
trun Chicks, Pullets & Ckls. Started Chicks, 3 to 6 
weeks old. Send for free catalog. 4 

C. M. Shellenberger’s Poultry Farm Richfield, Pa. Box 37, 


ss 
BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 


$e 
SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted, as hatched or cockerels, specify when 
ordering. Also 3-week-old chicks 22c each. Prices at 


hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA, 


Speen en 
p—-—-—-— STARTED CHICKS CR 


R.0.P. SIRED PA-U.S. APPROVED 
Leghorns or Heavy Breeds—4 to 8 wks. old. 


} 

I i 
I FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM i‘| 
| Paul S. Pellman, Prop., RICHFIELD, PA. | 


serercheenitemt anneal nities OR Tce 
STARTED CHICKS wits bea, Pits., N. Hamps., 


a ‘ to 6 wks. old. 
NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, Pa. 








DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth White Pekins 
Genuine Meat-Type 
immediate Deliveries 


THIEL BROS. HATCHERY, INC. 
Dept. A Barker, New York 





GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breed- 
ers. Safe shipment anywhere, 
Bulletins, magazine’ on raising 
geese, ducks. 

PEYTON FARM 
Route 2HC, Duluth, Minnesota. 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT’ and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Ducklings—$7.50. {00—$26.50. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 45, Pa. 


Keep Your Subscription To 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Renewed 





« (842) 18 





ADVERTISING RATES —I0 cents per word, tnitial. 


or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere. N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. 0. Box 514, (THACA. N. Y¥. Advance payment 
is required. 








HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE ehoice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice .heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





CHOICE Holstein heifers. 35 to freshen this Fall; 
mostly Sept. & Oct., a few Aug. 20. Short yearlings 
raised from the best of cows. Fresh cows, springers 
and fall cows always on hand and producing. Ken- 
“neth O. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. Phone K. O. 
Ward 8Y Candor, Phone J. C. Ward 3J, Candor. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—bull born Nov. 1949. Dam made 13905M 
665F Jr2 and is daughter of Foremost Peacemaker 166 
AR daughters. Sire has 9 AR daughters including 
Grand Champion Female 1946-1947 Toronto Winter 
Royal. An attractive youngster. Also a few well bred 
eifers. Tarbell Guernsey’ Farms, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 
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BROWN SWISS 


Purebred Brown Swiss calves either sex. 
3ridgewater, New’ York. 





FOR SALE: 
Edward Scofield, 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. EK, C. Talbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. 














ALWAYS on Hand—tLarge selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail BE. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers and Heifers, “‘Best from the 
West’’. Vaccinated, cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Hclstein and Colored Open or Bred. *'The Best 
for Less.” O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ Dbloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terins. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 





FARMERS attention.. We are interested in large or 
small herds, dairy cattle, also yearlings and bred 
heifers. Dealers need not apply. Phone or write, Maple 
Haven Farm, New Paltz, N. Y. Telephone New Paltz, 
2506, 








- ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


VOR SALE—3 registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 5 two 
year old bred registered Aberdeen-Angus heifers. Heck- 
man Farm, HWarl Heckman, Bath, N. Y. 








PEN Angus heifers, vaccinated for Bangs. Millbrook 
. Farms, Germantown, New. York, R. F. D. 1. 


° 





‘3 YOUNG registered Angus cows—freshen early June. 
Price $275.00 each. M. P. Knapp, Castle Creek, N. Y. 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 
herd. Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Woleott, N. Y. Phone 3604. 











FOR SALE—Polled (horniess) Hereford bulls. Also a 
tew heifers bred to CMR Advance Domino 81st. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, N. Y. 





TWO REGISTERED Hereford yearling bulls for sale. 
Bulls made fast growth, will make excellent service 
bulls for commercial breeders. Mead Bros., Owego, N.Y. 


SWINE 


Chester and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
und O1C crossed. 6-7 wks. $8.00, 8-9 wks. $8.75, 10 
wks. extras $9.50 each. Choice young feeders. — fast 

_ grewers. Shipped C.0.D. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, 
Mass., Tel. 9-1085. 











TOP QUALITY Pigs. 





REG, YORKSHIRE pigs. Weaned at 8 weeks, well 
bred, $20.00 & up each, after June 15. Pinelma Farm, 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 





TAMWORTH swine. Bacon type. Pigs—Bred Gilts at 
farmer’s prices. Robinson’s Fruit Farm, Burdett, N. Y. 


PIGS for sale. Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shire Cross. 7-8 wks. old $8.25 ea., 8-9 wks. old $8.50 
., 10 wks. old $9.50 ea. Also Service boars & Shoats 
trom $13.00 to $15.00 ea. Free transportation for orders 
of 75 to 100 pigs. Will ship C.0.D., check or M.O. 
Samuel Ruggiero, P.O.B. 6, West Concord, Mass. 








& 


RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, Poland. China cross and few. Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 6-7 weeks, $8.00. 
7-8 weeks $8.50, 9-10 weeks $9.00. 12 weeks started 
_shoats $14.00 each, Ship C.0.D., check or money order. 
No. charge crating. Vaccination $1.00 apiece extra. if 
“desired or necessary. Free transportation on lots of 
=%75 or more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, 
~ Virginia Road, Concord, Mass., Tel. 807-d. 





CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire cross 
‘pigs 7 to 8 wks. old $8.00 ea., 8 to 9 wks. old $8.50 
ea., 10 to 11 wks. old $12.00 each. Vaccination 75¢ 
extra if wanted, except Connecticut which is required. 
Will. ship one to a hundred C.O.D. or send check or 
money order. Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Rd., Woburn, 
Mass., Tel. No. 2-0086. 








REGISTERED ‘‘Quarter Horse’ Stallions standing at 
/stud te approved mares. ‘“‘Zan Chico’’ permanent’ 8836, 





‘Big Red’ Fee $100.00 with privilege return same 
season. One or two yearling fillies by ‘Red’ for sale 
by June. Richards Stock Farms, Batavia, N. Y, 1673. 





















SHEEP 


500 WEATHER Lambs sheared and dipped ready to 
put on grass, weight approx. 75 pounds each. $20.00 to 
$22.00 each at our farm. Delivery can be arranged. 
Diamond P Stock Farm, Blairstown, N. J. 





TEN registered Karakul ewes with lambs, reasonable. 
A. E. Buyers, Williamsville, N. Y. 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 














GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
tequirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 

ST Face sete a Sc eect g RS ee Oe ae reat 
REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will, 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Liampshire, 

eee eee renee 
GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 
or registered with pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y., 
Phone Port Jervis 33861. 

See ee a tr ee 
REGISTERED. Collies since 1883. C. C. Paine, South 
Ktoyalton, Vermont. 


eh ea el eas a ee 
MINIATURE Collie puppies (Shelties), AKC registered. 
Beautiful, ‘smart, friendly, from championship and 
obedience trained stock. Ideal for children’s pets; at 
home on farm or city. Harrison Fagan, 206 N. Cayuga 
Ste althaca, Nsw. 

Pat aN se Se SN Ta I ee 
FEMALE German Shepherd puppies AKC registered, 
seven weeks old, $50.00 each. Write Allen Bulkley, Jr., 
Box A, Odessa, New York. 


AIREDALE puppies—A.K.C. Farm raised, excellent 
pbloodlines—priced reasonable. Mark Northrop, Arkport, 
New York 


YOR SALE—beautiful, registered English Shepherd 
pups from real heel driving parents, born low heel 
strikers. Males $15.00, females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, \N.. ¥. 





Aix€ COCKER Spaniels and St. Bernards; crossbred 
Shepherd Bernards. Wormed and distemper vaccinated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers. 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. ¥. Phone 9082. 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C. 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H.- Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
en our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum ‘clean, U. §. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Harms. 
fiaine, New York. 
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BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the ati-time world record tor official 
contest ege production over-all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. ¥ 





KICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production, AU 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Kich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart 
New York. 





MeINTYRE WHITE ROCKS. Contest.proven strain. All 
stock pedigreed sired. U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean. 
Write for details. McIntyre Poultry Farm, Gowanda, N.Y. 





CAPON pellets (5 makes). 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
fiverything for chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, 
Sidney, New York. i 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 338 egg 
line. Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32c and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens:) COD on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Plty. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





Parks’ Barred Rocks. Trap- 
$2.50 each. Mereness Broth- 


PULLETS  started—500 
nest mating. Five months. 
ers, Worcester, New York. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE African Guinea Keets, day-old from our fam- 
ous breeding flock (both Ist and 2nd prizes, Boston 
Show). Order now for immediate delivery. 25-$12.50; 
50-$20.00; 100-$35.00. Idle Wild Farm, Pomfret Center, 
Connecticut. 

















When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 





PEEDER Turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Collect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family Size Beltsville. 


Healthy, Fast Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, . 


New York. 

NGA Bee See ge i aS ee Rd a Sg ete 
HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze. Combines hardiness with fine 
Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date, Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from, T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 
ne aeneneenenemmmmmemmeeel 


_ DUCKS 2 


GIANT Pekins $28.00-100, White and Fawn Runners 
$28.00, Standard Runners $25.00, Colored Rouens 
$40.00, Our Choice $18.00, White Pekins $26.00. Sexed 
Hens or Drakes. Add Ze per Duckling less than 100. 
Zetts Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. 


GEESE 


WHITE CHINA goose eggs 50¢ each. Also one gander. 
Pinelma Farm, Lawrenceville, N. Y. 




















WHITE Chinese Goslings. Wild Mallard and White 
Indian Runner Ducklings. Orchard Farm, Sanborn, N.Y. 


CHINCHILLA 


LL 
CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is bighly profitable and enjoyable, 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors.. Highest. quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Farm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire. 

















RABBITS 


MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits, Cash 
markets supplied for your production. Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 


HAMSTERS 


FOR SALE: Selling out entire stock Hamsters, breed- 
ing cages, water bottles, very cheap. Swap some tor 
meat rabbits or chickens. Write for information. Draf- 
fin, Burlington Flats, New York. 


PLANTS 


MILLIONS frostproof field grown vegetable plants 
ready. Cabbage: Golden Acre, Copenhagen, Marion 
Market, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballhead. Onions: Ber- 
muda, 300-$1.50; 500-$2; 1000-$3.50, postpaid. Express 
1000-$2; 10,000-$15. Tomato: Rutger, John Baer, 
Stokesdale, 300-$1.50; 500-$2; 1000-$3.50, postpaid. Ex- 
press, 1000-$3; 10,000-$27.50. Potato: Cuban Yam, 
Nancy Hall. Sweet Pepper: California Wonder, 500- 
$2.50; 1000-$4.50, postpaid. Express, 1000-$4. Write for 
free catalog on other plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dixie Plant Company, Franklin, Virginia. 




















CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax, Robinson, Dunlap, 100-$1.75, 500—$¢.50, 1000— 
$12, prepaid. Gemzata Everbearing $18 thousand. John 
A. Flaten, Union City, Pennsylvania. 


VEGETABLE Plants. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, onion. ~ Virginia State certified sweet 
potato plants. Outdoor grown under irrigation on our 
Virginia farms. We use the -best certified (and treated) 
seed obtainable, and the very finest strains. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers from Maine to Florida. 
Write or wire for descriptive price list or visit our 
farm. We guarantee satisfaction. J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Virginia. ‘‘Virginia’s oldest and largest 
growers,’”” 


STRAWBERRY plants. New heavy roots. State inspect- 
ed. Trimmed. Howard 17, Premier and Dunlap $3.00- 
100; $10.00-500; $20.00-1000 postpaid. Gem Everbearer 
will bear this year $4.00-100. Instructions free. Adrian 
Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine. 





MILLION hardy open field grown vegetable plants 
ready. Cabbage: Wakefields, Marion . Market, Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Ballhead, Golden Acre. Onions: 


Bermuda. 300-$1.50; 500-$2; 1000-$3.50, postpaid. iex- 
press, 1000-$2; 10,000-$15. Tomato: Rutger, Stokes- 
dale, John Baer, 300-$1.50; 500-$2; 1000-$3.50, post- 
paid. Express, 1000-$3; 10,000-$27.50. Potato: Nancy 
Hall, Cuban Yam, California Wonder pepper, 500-$2.50; 
1000-$4.50, postpaid. Express, $4-1000. Write for free 
catalog. Good plants. Victory Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


FRESH dug; postpaid: Dunlap 100-$1; 1000-$7.50; 
Premier, Robinson, 100-$1.50; 1000-$12; ‘Streamliner, 
Gem, Minnesota, Mastadon 100-$2.50; 1000-$20. Oakhill 
Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
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GLOXINIA tubes-35¢e each, 3 for a dollar. Dollar bar- 
gains—your choice—5 house plants. 5 geraniums, 4 
named Begonias, or 2 African violets. Esther Latting, 
Warner, N. H. : 





BUNNY’S African Violet plants—will ship Blue Girl, 
Double Duchess, Viking, Blue Bird, Blue Eyes, Ruffles, 
White Lady, Double Orchid, Orchid ~ Girl, 
Beauty, Bi-Color, Mentor Boy, Red Head. Small plants 


75 cents; large plants $1.50. Postage 50 cents each 


order. Bernice Stanhope, Dundee, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT 


ARTIFICIAL Inseminators wanted. We are now taking 
applications for employment of approved inseminators. 
Applications may be obtained from Richard C. Newman, 
Supervisor, Indiana Artificial Breeding Association, 
Box 157, Bloomingburg, N. Y. / ° 








POULTRYMAN wanted: Married. $200 a month plus 


apartment. Thoroughly experienced, permanent, refer- 


ences. Brender’s Leghorns, Ferndale, New York. 


RT 


WANTED: Reliable married man on Dairy farm. 
Usual privileges. House with bath. Harvey Elliott, R2, 
Sussex, N. J. Tel. 2-3184. 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


June 17 Issue................Closes June 2 
July 1 Issue..... Closes June 16 
July 15 Issue.. Closes June 30 
August 5 Issue............Closes July 2] 








EQUIPMENT 


100 NEW and used balers, combines, tractors, rakes, 


plows, harrows, mowers, corn pickers, corn binders, 
manure spreaders, twine, good W9 International. Every 
make and model, cheap prices. Delivery right to your 
door. Phone or write Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N, J., 
5-6911. Also will buy. 


KEN STANDARD agricultural chemical sprayer. New 
improved 1950 model for applying 2,4-D to weeds in 
corn, wheat, pastures, etc. Excellent for controlling 
corm borer and other insects. Front or rear mounting 
on tractor, truck or Jeep. Time-tested, plenty of capa- 
city, wide pressure range, accurate and durable. Thou- 
sands in use in the great corn belt. Easy to install 
and operate. Barrel rack model, $179.50 complete f.o.b. 
Ken Standard Corp., Evansville 11, Indiana. Shipping 
daily, direct from factory. 








FOR SALE: Case F-2 combine, 5 foot cut, P.T.0, 3 
years old, in good condition. Cut less than 200 acres. 
Lansdale tractor side rake on rubber, new—cheap. 
Squire J. Kingston, Phone 141, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


HORNET chain saws, new, fully guaranteed; direct 
from us at 20% discount; you save dealer commission; 
offer limited. Tubesing Equipment Company, Inc., 1901 
Eggert Rd.,, Buffalo 21, N.Y, 





FOR SALE—new 116W John Deere automatic wire 
pick up baler. Robert Hall, Le Roy, New York. 





WE ARE going out of the potato business. Have fol- 
lowing potato equipment for sale, all in good condition: 
10 row—300 gal. power take-off Hardie Sprayer on 
rubber; Trexler potato cutfer; 2. row Iron age_ potato 
ranter on rubber; Bean grader with 8’ carrier and 
15 Ib. and 50 lb. bagger complete; 2 row John Deere 
digger. Bartron Farms, Tunkhannock, Pa., phone 5197, 


FOR SALE: New Grand Haven garden tractor, plow, 
cultivator, snowplow, $1,395.00; New Panther Crawler 
type tractor, original price $1,050.00, price now — 
$550.00; Dearborn snowplows, special price $135.00 
(FOB WR Jet.) ; New Holland bale loaders, sale price 
$395.00; Dearborn wagons, special $185.00; new drop 
saws, original price $153.50, sale price $90.00. We have 
a large inventory of new tractor équipment. Contact 
us before you buy. Vermont Gateway Auto Co., Inc.. 
White River Jet., Vermont, Tel. 480-488-489. 








ie is 
BEEHIVE factory selling direct saves you 25% on 
best grade equipment. Carloads in stock. Free catalog. 
Walter Kelley Co., Dept. NE, Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SALE: certificate worth $250. 
drier. Price $150.00. James Bachman, 





on Louden hay 
Ulysses, Pa. 





WANTED: Used Allis-Chalmers or International power 
take-off baler. Write stating price, age of machine and 
condition. P. O. Box 208, Whitney Point, N. Y. 
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STRAW and all grades of hay. Delivered subject to 


inspection. J. W. Christman, R. D. No. 4, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., Tel. 48282. 





10 TONS No. 1 cow hay, early cut, some alsike clover; 
10 tons horse hay, early cut, wire baled from barn May 
11, back in barn same day. Price $40.00. Alvin Wim- 
ett. Tel. 26-2, Salisbury, Vt. ; 


BALED hay and straw.- All grades ready for immedi- 
ate delivery by truck. Timothy, Glover and alfalfa mix- 
tures. Quality at a price you can afford. to pay: Spe- 
cial discounts on field bailed hay in ifrge quantities 
during June, July and Aug. Call or write Horace Ww. 
Bolton, E. Northfield, Mass. Tel. 840. 
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: BULBS 


FLOWER bulbs—Gladiolus, Dahlias, Begonias, Tigrid- 
jas, Lilies, etc.. Folder in colors free. Howard Gillet. 


Box A, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
PS oi nS ag OR ee aa pg we 


YLADIOLUS bulbs, separate varieties, mixtures, free 
catalog. John Hayes, 150 Riverview Parkway North, 
Rome, New York. 











GLADIOLUS bulbs-bloomers-certified. Blended orange. 
Beautiful in bouquets or gardens, 150 for 2.00 post- 
paid or 44 bu. for $3.00 plus postage on (30 Ybs.). Du- 
fold & Trifold Co., Trenton 4, N. J. 


TS SY 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


VERMONT maple syrup $5.00 per gal., $2.75. per % 
gal., $1.50 per quart. Sugar 80c. Irving 0. Pixley, 
South Sirafford, Vermont. 

PURE Vermont Maple Syrup. Grade A gals. $5.50, 
[halves $3.00 delivered 3rd zone, Napoleon Vezina, 56. 
Royalton, Wermont. 

ORDERS promptly filled for fancy maple products im 
any form. J. Victor Martin, Bakersfield, Vt. 





FANCY new crop Vermont Maple Syrup $5.35 gallon, 
$3.00 1% gal., prepaid 8rd zone. Frank Brown, Maple- 
dale Farm, Woodstock, Vt. 


HONEY 








HONEY: Delicious old fashioned buckwheat 5 1bé. 
$1.25—6-5 lb. pails $7.20 postpaid 3rd zone. 60 Ibs. 
$7.20 F.O.B. Write for low quantity prices. Sold by 


ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 
SS 


___ SITUATION WANTED _ 
POSITION wanted as farm.manager. Four years farm- 
ing experience. Good references. Box 605, Cortland, 
N. Y. Phone Cortland 2301W2. 
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SEED POTATOES 
FOR SALE: Certified Essex Seed Potatoes. 1, They 
need no spray for blight. 2. Out yielded all varieties 
in New York Test—1947. 3. Out yielded all varieties in 
Pennsylvania—1948, 4. Out yielded Cobblers. 150 cwt. 0 
the acre in the south—1949. 5. Booking now for spring 
delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


ADDITIONAL ADS 
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REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. .Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 

PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradhamn Realty Co., 
Realtors. “‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.’ Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina, 





13 ACRES. New 4 room house, shed, sun porch, garage, 
hen house. 4 miles out. Elevation 1200 feet, beautiful 
mountain view. $4500.00. Fred Jewett, Montpelier, Vt. 


STROUT—Headauarters for farms. Big Golden Anni- 
versary Farm Catalog, 124 pages, 2830 bargains;~32 
states, Coast-to-Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Penns cnn ron een Sree a 
SALE: 90 acres level land, 27 head cattle, 20 cows, 
» horses, 2 tractors, all farm tools, running water in 
house and barn, 9 room house, bath, furnace, %4 mile 
off Route 20, Madison County, N. Y. Box 514-LM, c/o 


American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 








LONG established dairy and general purpose farm for 
sale. About 145 acres situated in Central New York’s 
best farm section, 3 good houses, good dairy barn and 
other buildings. Owned by family for over 100 years. 
Located 2 miles from Homer village, route 90, and 5 


miles from Cortland City. Registered Holstein herd 
and equipment. Owner retiring. Ralph A. Butler, 
Cortland, N. Y. 





1 


260 ACRES, 2 miles trom village, 46 head of cattle, 2 
horses, 40 hens, fully equipped, 8-story barn, water 
buckets, 8-room house, $25,300. 119 acres, 2%. miles 
trom village, fully equipped, -37 head of cattle, 2 
horses, 175 hens, overshot barn, water buckets, 13-room 
house, fine condition, .$23,000. 207 acres, bare farm, 
$8,800. Write for full descriptions. Have many others. 
Harry Munn, Salesman- for Frank Fatta, Realtor, 
Treadwell, New York. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 








ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 

FILM developed, 6 or 8 contact prints, 1 enlargement, 
30¢ coin. Prompt service, Standard Photo Service, Box 
188, Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. B. 





ROLL FILM developed free. Prints 3¢; enlargements 4c. 
Rafso, 57A, Caldwell, New Jersey. 





NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 





ROLL FILM Service, Highest quality, all prints in 
individual Albums. Fast service. 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
~—35c; 12-16 prints, 55¢c; 8 prints 31¢x4144 from 127 
film—45c; 12-16 prints—65c. Mail your roll film to 
Spencer Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A LAND BANK Mortgage gives extra safety and extra 
service. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
lages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation write for further details to Federal Land 
Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 








LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s, Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, mackti- 
naws, housedresses, hose, skirts, blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. MHousefurnishings. Send 
tor free catalogue, Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street 
Dept. AA, West. New York, New Jersey. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with aimazing new product. Just mix dry 
bowder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois. 





TRAPPING and deer hunting, a new. book. Write 
Fred’ A. Johnson, Rochester, Vermont. 





DRESSES $1.25, sunsuits 50c, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault, 
Vergennes, Vt. 


WOOL wanted, also sheepskins, etc. Ship to us for a 
sood price. 45th year in business. Keystone Hide Com- 
Dany, Lancaster, Pa. 


Standard sizes, latest shades. Three pair imperfects 
$1.00. Three pair slightly imperfects $1.80. Economy 
Sales, 12, Rock Springs, Ga. 


FULL - {tat nylons, individually wrapped. 





FOR SALE: Broken stone also cut flag stone. ie. 
Bartle, Yulan, New York. 


FOR SALE—popular northern red hearted cedar poles 
barn construction, reasonably priced. Delivery. F. @G. 
Nletcher, Norwood, N. Y. 


| 








PERSONAL Stationery—50 sheets, 25 envelopes, 50c; 
200 sheets, 100 envelopes, $1.75 postpaid. English text 


‘ype on 20-Ib. Bond. Ideal Print Shop, North Anson, 
Maine, : 





SEND for free samples and thrill with the 12 most 
eautiful plain colors of high grade, fast color-sanfor- 
ized cottons, for your summer sewing needs. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. Russell’s Mill-End Service, North 
Hollis Road, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED old, horse-drawn peddler’s wagon, with 
shelves, and drawers in superstructure and drop-leaf 
ae Must be in useable condition, State price. Colin 
’. Keillor, Wading River, Long Island, New York. | 


MEN'S. assorted hose, slightly imperfect, 6 pairs $1.00. 
all Point Pen tree with order. Economy Hosiery 
Company, Asheboro, N. C, 








By J. F. (“Doc”) ROBERTS 


HE PROBLEM of knowing what to 

raise and what to do on our’ North- 
east farms seems to become more diffi- 
cult every year. But it also seems that 
every time Washington passes a farm 
bill, or labor goes on another strike, 
it becomes more apparent that we 
must grow what we use and depend 
less upon transportation, labor, and 
undependable laws, rules, restrictions 
and promises. 

Fortunately, our Northeast farms 
can do just that with our God-given 
grasses, more livestock, more fences, 
and more homegrown grains. f 

Here are a few examples of our 
changing livestock conditions: 

Dairy cows are high, and every 
dairyman has a tremendous investment 
in them. Obviously, replacements are 
also high if we go out to buy them; 
yet we must do everything possible to 
protect the value of our herds and our 
milk production. Just the minute re- 
placement cows or heifers are put on 
wheels, whether from Wisconsin, Can- 
ada, or the nearest market, then costs 
mount up so fast that they are all out 
of proportion to the miles covered or 
the value of the animal. 


Grow Your Own 


Right now the increased land set 
aside to raise and mature. each farm’s 
own replacements has proved to be the 
highest paying acres on the farm. This 
will continue to be true with the use of 
our own grasses, silages, small grains 
and corn, none of which can be trans- 
ported any more at a cost that can 
compete with our home farms. Per- 
haps you heard about the man in Iowa 
who bought second cutting alfalfa at 
$7 a ton and sold it to a man in New 
Jersey for $40 a ton, and who thought 
he was getting rich until he found out 
that it was costing him $51 a ton to 
deliver it in New Jersey. 

Furthermore, as these handling 
charges go. up jand up, our competi- 
tion from the mid-West becomes less 
and less. As this trend continues, food 
for the Hast must be produced in the 
East, which in turn places the respon- 
sibility for surpluses, markets, and 
prices squarely on eastern farmers and 
their organizations. National laws and 
government controls will bring more 
headaches, will be more harmful, and 
more unnecessary. 


Profitable Sheep 


For many years lambs have been 
brought into western New York from 
the western ranges, fed and fattened 
in the winter and sold in the spring. 
Gradually costs of transportation for 
the lambs themselves and grain to feed 
them have increased until lamb feeding 
has become highly speculative and 
profits have become smaller in relation 
to outlay and expense. This leaves the 
field wide open for the return of ewe 
flocks into the Northeast; for example, 
100 ewes should produce 100 lambs 
averaging 80 pounds on grass. At 
prices of the last few years (better 
than 20 cents a pound, and there is no 
reason to believe they will bring less 
for a number of years), the income to 
the Northeast farmer would be far 
greater with less investment and with 
almost no purchased grain than in 
feeding a load of western lambs. The 
wool alone from such a flock should 
pay their keep every year. Watch ewe 
and lamb flocks come back into the 
Northeast! My recent ad in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST about year- 
ling ewes brought more inquiries than 
there were ewes. 

Beef cattle are facing exactly the 


same situation. Any cattle operation 
that can use our grass, our silage, and 
our home-grown grain to mature and 
gain in weight is sound economy today 
in the Northeast, and has been for a 
number of years. But when we go out 
to compete with the mid-West on corn- 
fed and fattened cattle, we are just out 
of order. 

Yes, our livestock and grasses are 
coming into their own. Population is 
increasing and improved diets of meat, 
eggs, milk and greens are rapidly re- 
placing grains as food. Our geograph- 
ical location and our natural grasses 
with our moisture all go together, and 
all are receiving the serious considera- 
tion they deserve. 

We are beginning to utilize and im- 
prove acres which were going into sur- 
plus crops or which were being aban- 
doned. The day of the abandoned farm 
of the Northeast should be over. 


—A.A. — 
HEREFORD SALE 


At the New. York Hereford Breeders 
Association Show and Sale at Cornell 
University, May 6, the average price 
paid by buyers was $598. Thirty-eight 
females averaged $614; seven bulls av- 
eraged $509, Top price of $1,250 was 
paid by J. D. McKinnon of Elmira 
for Lady Rupert, consigned by Harry 
Bridger of Oak Point Farm, North 
Rose, New York. 


— AA. — 
EMPIRE TO OPEN 
NEW MARKET 


The Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative, with headquarters at 
Ithaca, New York, has leased the H. H. 
Thomas Sale and Exchange Stables at 
Malone, New York. They will open a 
market there which will be the 7th in 
the State. The first market opened at 
Argyle, New York, in 1947. 


The market is being remodeled and 
scales are being installed for weighing 
livestock. As soon as remodeling is 
completed, Empire wil take over the 
operation. At least for the present, 
Friday will be continued as sale day. 


EK. Frank Sweet, who has been man- 
ager of the stockyards at Greene, New 
York, has been named manager at 
Malone, and William Thompson, for- 
mer assistant at Caledonia, will be- 
come manager at Greene. 


are YO ee 
OVERWEIGHT TRUCKS 


A new law in New York State pro- 
vides that Officers may stop trucks 
which look overweight and insist upon 
immediate weighing at any scale with- 
in. three miles. The New York State 
law calls for tractor-trailers to weigh 
not over 30,000 pounds plus 750 pounds 
per foot for every foot between the 


first and last axle. 
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FOR 


QUALITY MILK] — 
USE 


KLEEN-EZEY 


THE QUALITY 


CLEANER - SANITIZER 
ITT; HAS — 


high bacteria kill (including 
thermodurics) within one min- | 
ute in water of any hardness. 


> 





quick, thorough cleansing 


deodorizing that eliminates ob- 
jectionable odors—doesn’t mere- 
ly hide them. 


> 


i . . and all three—sanitizing, clean- 
ing, deodorizing — are performed in 
one operation, KLEEN-EZEY saves you 
time, labor and money. 


‘Y do prefer KLEEN-EZEY to most 


cleaners.” 
srossseeeseeee Naples, N. Y.* 


*from a letter in our files. 


KLEEN-EZEY 


A PRODUCT OF 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES. 
INC. 
137 W. EAGLE ST. BUFFALO 2, N, Y. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit 
Plan Now To Attend 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Box 528 &@ Inc. 











Miss Nettie Fredericksen, Seneca County Assistant 4-H Club agent, shown with twe 


of her fine Angus steers. Miss Fredericksen and her father Jack Fredericksen have @ 


jarge herd of these cattle. 
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TD EYAOu ss envew 
stop to think 
what a different 
world this would 
be without the 
cow in it? If you 
have run out of 
milk just when 
you wanted to 
make a custard or 
a cake or give the 
family a creamed 
dish, or prepare 
the baby’s form- 
ula, you know 
what a great loss 
it would be never to have any milk— 
not to mention golden butter, tasty 
cheese, delicious ice cream, and pure 
cold milk to drink. 

Besides the good eating we get from 
dairy products, there’s the contribu- 
tions they make to good health, virility 
and fine physique. They’re our best 
source of calcium, necessary for strong 
bones and teeth. Phosphorus, another 
essential mineral needed by every cell 
in the body, is found in milk; also, 
vitamins A, B, C, D, and riboflavin. 
The protein in milk is easily digested 
and completely used in building and 
repairing muscles and body tissues. 


We have always known that milk 
was good for children, but recently 
there has been added stress'on the need 
for milk in the diets of adults, especi- 
ally those past middle life. Research 
by Dr. Clive McCay at Cornell Uni- 
versity has shown that milk is especi- 
ally useful during the later years be- 
cause it requires no cooking or chew- 
ing and provides the protein and calci- 
um needed in old age. 

If someone in your family doesn’t 
like milk and won’t drink it, then you 
will need to serve more milk dishes in 
order to provide the required quart a 
day for each child and the minimum 
requirement of a pint for each adult. 
A quart for each adult is better. Be- 
sides the usual ways to use milk in the 
diet—cream soups, custards, sauces, 
puddings, cheese dishes, creamed vege- 
tables, ice cream—milk can be used in- 
stead of water to cook cereals and to 
make breads, pastries and gravies. The 
following recipes use milk liberally: 


BAKED HAM AND RICE. 


{ slice ham, {'-inches 1% cups rice 
thick (about 2/4 pounds) {' quart milk 
Paprika or curry (if desired) 


Trim off nost of the ham fat; cut 
ham in 6 serving pieces and brown 
lightly in a hot frying pan. Place half 
the rice in a baking-dish, cover with 
the ham and sprinkle remaining rice 
over the top. Pour a little of the milk 
into the pan in which the ham was 
cooked, stir well and pour into the 
baking dish. Add remaining milk; bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
for about an hour or until meat is ten- 
der and rice is soft. 

If curry flavor is desired, blend %4 
teaspoon. curry powder into fat in fry- 
ing pan before adding milk; if paprika 
is liked, dust top of dish lightly imme- 
diately upon removing from oven. 
Serves 6. 


SHRIMP CURRY AU GRATIN 


| teaspoon sugar 
3 cups milk, scalded 
1% pounds shrimp, cooked 
and cleaned 
1 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoon curry powder { cup grated cheese 
Ye teaspoon ginger 4 cups boiled rice 


Melt butter, add onions and celery 
and cook until tender, while stirring. 
Blend in flour, salt, curry powder, 
ginger and sugar. Gradually add hot 
' milk, while stirring; cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Add shrimp, 
lemon juice and half of the cheese; 
heat through. Turn into individual cas- 





Y4 cup butter 

Y% cup finely diced onion 
Yo cup diced celery 
tablespoons flour 
teaspoons salt 


7) 


A Quart a Day 


seroles containing rice and sprinkle 
with remaining grated cheese. Broil to 
melt cheese. Serves 6. 


FISH BAKED IN MILK 


2 pounds fish 
| egg, well beaten { cup milk 
'Y; cup dry bread crumbs 2 tablespoons butter 


Open up the fish lengthwise to per- 
mit its being placed flat in the baking 
dish (or fish fillets may be used), but 
do not cut through the skin. Spread 
the cut side with egg and sprinkle 
with crumbs and salt. Place the fish, 
cut side down, in a well-buttered cas- 
serole or baking pan. Pour the milk 
over the fish and dot with butter. 
Cover and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (400 degrees F.). Serves 4. 


CARROT RING 


2 cups grated raw carrot’ 6 tablespoons flour 

{ tablespoon grated onion 2 cups milk 

2 tablespoons butter { teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons butter 2 eggs, beaten separately 


Melt two tablespoons butter in a 
saucepan. Add grated «carrots and 
onion, cover and cook over low heat for 


{ teaspoon salt 


5 minutes. Melt 6 tablespoons butter, | 


add flour and salt; blend well, add 
milk and cook until thick, stirring 


small platter and carefully remove 
waxed paper. Cut into slices or squares 
to serve. Garnish with whipped cream. 
Serves 8. 


COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD DRESSING 


Vy teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons vinegar or 
'Y) cup salad oil lemon juice 

{ teaspoon mustard Paprika 


Add beaten egg yolk to the cheese 
and mix well. Add oil and seasonings 
and beat thoroughly. Makes a dressing 
somewhat like a stiff mayonnaise. 
Makes 1% cups. 


STRAWBERRY CEREAL PUDDING 


2 eggs, separated ; 

1 cup sliced strawberries, 
slightly crushed 

2 tablespoons sugar 


{ cup cottage cheese 
1 egg yolk 


Y, cup farina 
2 cups milk 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
Y, cup sugar 


Blend farina with 14% cup cold milk. 
Seald remaining 1144 cups milk; grad- 
ually add blended farina while stirring. 
Add salt and 4 cup sugar and cook 
over hot water until smooth and thick- 
ened, 5 to 7 minutes. Add a little hot 
mixture to beaten egg yolks and blend; 
return to remainder and cook 2 min- 
utes longer. Remove from heat; cool 
covered. Beat egg whites until stiff. 








constantly. Add beaten egg yolks, re- 
turn to fire, bring to boil and stir well. 
Then add grated carrots and fold in 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a but- 
tered ring mold, either individual or 
family size. Place in pan of water 1 
inch deep and bake until firm in mod- 
erate oven (325 degrees F.) for 30-45 
minutes, depending upon size of mold. 
Loosen edges and turn carefully onto 
hot platter. Fill center with hot cook- 
ed peas. Serves 6. 


MOCHA REFRIGERATOR CAKE 


'Y% cup strong coffee 
chocolate Y, cup nutmeats, finely 
{Ys cups (15-02. can) chopped 
sweetened condensed milk 24 vanilla wafers 


Melt chocolate in top of double boil- 
er. Add condensed milk and stir over 
rapidly boiling water 5 minutes or un- 
til mixture thickens. Add coffee and 
nuts, blending thoroughly. Let cool. 
Line narrow, oblong pan with waxed 
paper. Cover with layer of chocolate 
mixture. Add layer of vanilla wafers; 
continue alternating this way until 
chocolate mixture is used; finish with 
vanilla wafers. Chill in refrigerator 12 
hours or longer. To serve, turn out on 


2 squares unsweetened 


Add 2 tablespoons sugar to egg whites, 
beating between each addition. Fold 
pudding mixture into egg whites and 
chill. Fold strawberries, sweetened 
with sugar, into pudding just before 
serving. Garnish with whole berries. 
Serve with plain or whipped cream. 
Serves 6. 
NUT BREAD 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
{ teaspoon salt 

Ys cup sugar 


'4 teaspoon soda 
34 cup finely chopped nuts 
{ tablespoon butter 
| egg 
| cup buttermilk 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
salt, sugar and soda and stir in the 
nuts. Add melted butter to slightly 
beaten egg, add buttermilk and stir in- 
to dry ingredients. Mix just enough to 
moisten. Pour into buttered loaf pan 
(about 4x9 inches) and bake in moder- 
ate oven (325 degrees F.) for 40 to 50 
minutes. Makes 1 loaf. 


WHIP CREAM COOKIES 


3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

V2 teaspeon salt 

2 teaspoon nutmeg 


{ cup whipping cream 
{ cup sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

3 cups flour 


Whip cream, add sugar gradually, 
then beaten eggs and sifted dry ingre- 
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dients. Mix well and chill. Toss on a 
floured board, pat and roll % inch 
thick. Cut with small round cutter 
dipped in flour. Bake on greased cookie 
sheet in moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) 10 to 15 minutes. Makes 3 dozen 
cookies. 


LEMON-ORANGE SHERBET 


Yo cup strained lemon 'Y teaspoon grated orange 


juice rind 
Y. cup strained orange 1/4 cups sugar 
juice. 3 cups sweet milk 
34 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind 


Add grated rinds and sugar to mixed 
juices and milk; stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Pour mixture into 2-quart 
freezer and freeze at once; when mix- 
ture is frozen, pack in ice and salt and 
let stand for 2 to 3 hours. Approximate 
yield, 1 quart. : 


RASPBERRY MILK 
6 cups milk 
WEN to % teaspoon lemon 

juice 

Whipped cream 

Crush chilled berries, stir in the su- 
gar and salt and add to the milk. Add 
lemon juice and, if desired, press 
through a sieve. Pour into glasses and 
top with whipped cream. 6 servings. 


PEPPERMINT FLIP 


Y% cup whipping cream 
Y, cup COARSELY crushed 
peppermint candy 


2 cups red raspberries 
VY, to Yo cup sugar 
Few grains salt 


6 cups milk 

{ to 1% cups FINELY 
crushed red and white 
hard peppermint candy 


Scald milk in double boiler; add fine- 
ly crushed candy and stir until dis- 
solved. Chill and pour into glasses. Top 
with whipped cream and sprinkle with 
the coarsely crushed candy. 6 servings. 


GINGER COOLER 


Yo cup gingerale 
2 to 3 tablespoons vanilla 
ice cream 


Pour in a tall, chilled glass. Add salt 
and stir in gingerale. Top with ice 
cream and serve immediately. Makes 
1 tall glass. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM PIE 


scalded 


{ cup milk, chilled 
Pinch sait 


{ cup sugar 3 cups milk, 


34 cup flour 2 eggs 
{ teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter 
{ teaspoon lemon extract 


Mix the sugar, flour and salt in a 
bowl; stir in the scalded milk and re- 
turn to the top of the double boiler. 
Stir over boiling water until the mix- 
ture has thickened. Cover and let cook 
while beating the eggs. Stir a little of 
the hot milk mixture into the eggs and 
beat well. Return to double boiler anc 
cook one minute. Add butter and ex- 
tract. Line a baked pie shell with 
strawberries or other fresh fruit and 
pour on filling. When cool, top with 
whipped cream and serve. 





JUNE WATERCOLOR 


By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Ankle-deep in buttercups 

He runs, and on his knees 
June’s golden dust is clinging; 
The chorus of the bees 

Lies like a spell. O moment 

Of freedom and delight, 

Let me set you in my heart 
Against a coming night 

When frost will take the meadow 
And years will take the boy. 

1 hoard you in my treasure chest 
Of beauty and of joy. 
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SAFE WAY answers 


the question: 


Q What part of the food dollar is spent 
by Safeway to do the retailer job? 


A Less than 14¢. Yes, to cover all our 
costs from the time we put farmers’ prod- 
ucts in our stores until we sell them to cus- 
tomers, it takes less than 14¢ out of every 
dollar spent in our stores. This 14¢ pays 
our day-to-day retail costs—such costs 
as wages, rents, taxes, displaying food 
attractively, and inviting the public with 
advertising to come and buy. This 14¢ 
also includes a profit for Safeway. 


Q How much profit does Safeway earn? 


A Safeway’s profit in 1949 was 114¢ 
per dollar of food sales at our stores. All 
our costs of doing a retail business, plus 
a profit, total less than 14¢. 


Q Is this 14¢ out of each dollar of 
Safeway sales smaller than the aver- 
age costs for these same functions? 


A Yes, 14¢ is a considerably smaller than — 


average retailing cost, because Safeway 





How much ~ 
of the Food Dollar goes 


handles and sells more food per store and 
per employee. Safeway’s system is one of 
low cost distribution of food. The efh- 
ciency of this system allows Safeway to 
return to farmers both more total dollars 
and a larger share of each food dollar. 





Q Is this 14¢ per dollar of sales more— 
or less—than Safeway has operated 
for in the past? 


A Less. The part of the food dollar for 
which Safeway performs its services is 
lower now than it was 10 years ago. Of 
course, the dollar volume of our sales is 


larger now, due in part to increased food 





for SELLING? 


When discussing the costs of food distribution, people sometimes assume 


that the whole of such costs, or a major part of them, are run up by retailing. 


Charts which show the farmer’s share of the food dollar spent by cus- 
tomers as 50¢—.and label the other 50¢ as “distribution” — do not make it 


plain that retailing is just one of many costs paid out of the food dollar. 
nen EGR Y COSS PAG OUl OF the food doltar, 


This 50¢ total cost called distribution also includes charges for storage 


and freight, for grading, cleaning, processing, packing and wholesaling. 


Further, this 50¢ is an average for all farm crops. Actually the farmer’s 
share varies widely between different crops, depending on the amount of 
processing and other services required. But on the basis of this “average”’ 


food dollar, let’s look at Safeway costs... 


prices. But our labor and other costs have 
climbed even more sharply, requiring us 
to seek constantly new ways to operate 
more efhciently. With total population and 
per capita food consumption both larger 
than in 1940... we can do our job today 
for a smaller share of more dollars from 
more customers. 


The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 
It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one 
hfth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY 
STORES 
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— AOL, 
ee 


ATLAS jars and caps have been proven 
by over 50 years of home canners’ 
preference. 


NEW! 


ATLAS JUNIOR 
MASON, % pt.— 
for small families 
orsmall portions. 
Eliminates waste. 


Both jars come with. 
THE NEW 
ATLAS 





ARC-LID 


White enameled lined. 
‘See the seal.’ It’s up 
when you buy it. It’s 


Easy, sure way 
. to safeguard 


your pre- 
serves. 


ROUND MASON 
—a popular style and 
always dependable. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 


aie ae 
JARS 


ONE 
ACT 
PLAYS @ 





They're Funny! 
Easy to Produce 
Royalty Free 
Inexpensive 


Ideal jor Grange and 
Other Gatherings 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 
CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 











Today in 
Aunt 
Janet’s 
Garden | 
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Flan to Water! 


Y ORIGINAL fears for my chry- 

santhemums were justified, sad to 
relate. With only one or two excep- 
tions have I ever known a more disas- 
trous winter as far as perennials are 
concerned. Chrysanthemums especially 
suffered—not only mine, but those of 
friends all over the Northeast. 


The fine hybrids fared worst. Com- 
mon seedlings look fine! I have never 
made a point of buying chrysanthe- 
mums bred to resist cold. I may think 
twice now before I get any other kind. 
Those of the Chicago strain have been 
bred in the Middle West for winter 
hardiness, but I didn’t happen to have 
one of them in my garden and there- 
fore don’t know whether even they 
would have come through safely. 


Daffodils which I had grown for over 
ten years failed to show up this spring. 
The pink one, Mrs. Backhouse, disap- 
peared completely. Some of the fall- 
planted daffodils either didn’t bloom 
or bloomed on very short stems. Late 
planting and the very dry season ac- 
count for this—not to mention the late 
spring! 

From time to time readers have ask- 
ed why their old-fashioned late double 
white daffodils blast and refuse to 
open. This usually results from too 
much heat or too little water. If the 
sheath covering the blossoms dries out 
from either cause, then the flower can- 
not expand. A newer double white, 
Daphne, is not so apt to blast as the 
older form. Just now one is showing 
off to perfection in my rock garden. 


This summer will show up the ef- 
fects of last year’s prolonged drought. 
Many branches of shrubs will not leaf 
out and will be dead at the tips. If the 
summer proves to be another dry one, 
it will take watering and plenty of it 
to prevent even more serious damage. 
April rainfall was 2 inches short of 
normal and that has to be made up if 
plants are to thrive. 






FREEZER /7 


PACTS cad 
FANCIES 


Best Cherries for Freezing 


LTHOUGH most people freeze 

cherries from the trees they hap- 
pen to have, choice firm-fleshed sweet 
cherries make the best frozen product. 
Dr. Frank A. Lee of the New York 
State Experiment Station has made 
tests which show that soft sweet cher- 
ries are likely to be soggy after freez- 
ing, but those with firm flesh give at- 
tractive results. 


Dr. Lee reports as best for freezing 
Schmidt, Lambert, and Bing cherries 
—all grown in New York State. Also 
he rates Victor and Napoleon (Royal 
Ann) as “quite satisfactory.” 

To prepare cherries for freezing they 
are stemmed and washed, drained, put 
into cartons, and covered with a sirup 
of sugar and water of the desired 
strength. This sirup is usually made of 
equal parts sugar and water unless you 
happen to prefer a less sweet product. 
I have eaten white oxheart cherries 
which were frozen just as they came 
from the tree with pit and stem still 
intact—all washed of course! These 
were put into cartons without sirup or 
sugar, and when partially defrosted 


were used for topping for fruit cups. 
They could be eaten out of the hand 
like fresh fruit, but of course would 
not be good for dessert purposes. 


Dr. Lee recommends adding ascorbic 
acid powder (Vitamin C) to the sirup. 
For this purpose it could be purchased 
at the drug stores and weighed accu- 
rately there, allowing for eight pints 
of packed cherries, 1.6 grams of the 
powder. He dissolves this amount in 4% 
measuring cup of water before mixing 
into the sirup. By this time we are all 
familiar with the fact that ascorbic 
acid powder helps to prevent darkening 
of certain fruits; besides this it aids 
nutritionally. 

As with other products, freezing too 
many sweet cherries at once does not 
give best results. Twenty to twenty- 
five pints in a 20 cubic foot freezer at 
a time is about the limit, Dr. Lee says. 
For fast freezing these should be ar- 
ranged with air spaces between boxes 
and one side of each box against the 
bottom or side wall of the cabinet. Al- 
low ten to twelve hours for freezing. 
After the cherries are frozen, then the 
boxes can be packed tightly together 
for storage in the freezer. 


— A.A: — 
TIPS FOR BUYING SHIRTS 


D? YOU hate to buy shirts for 
hubby? Is it one of those “must” 
jobs that fill you with dread? Don’t be 
dismayed; a good many women are 
like that. So perhaps a few tips or 
pointers in buying shirts will help you 
the next time you have to go to mar- 
ket for the men folks of your family. 

Of course, you know shirts are sized 
by the collar, measured from center of 
the button-hole in each side of the 
band, and the sleeve length. A shirt 
marked 15-3 means a size 15 neckband 
with ‘a 33-inch sleeve. 


My husband has short arms so I 
have to be very careful and get the 
correct sleeve length for him. On the 
other hand my brother has long arms 
and his shirts must be purchased with 
an eye to a long sleeve or else the cuff 
will hit him halfway between the wrist 
and elbow. 

Sleeves should have well placed full- 
ness at the cuff and a long enough 
placket to spread the cuff out flat 
when. ironing it. 

The style of the collar has a lot to 
do with comfort. A man with a short, 
stocky neck will not be comfortable 
in a high stiff collar, and a man with 
a long, thin neck will be sure to expose 
his Adam’s apple in a low-type collar. 


The yoke should fit at the shoulders 
and the fullness be taken in evenly. 
Collar and center pleat should be per- 
fectly tailored. f 

You can judge a well made shirt by 
the buttons. They should be smooth 
and even on the wrong side as well as 
the right, and firmly sewed on. Good 
buttons are usually found on good 
quality shirts. 


Last but not least note the fabric of 
which the shirt is made. It should be 
close weave, firm, with threads that do 
not easily separate. It is wisest to buy 
a shirt that carries the manufacturer’s 
guarantee that it is fast color and pre- 
shrunk. 

Of course, here is the best tip of all: 
Let your husband buy his own shirts! 

—B. C. 
— AA. — 


MAKE A RAINY DAY 
SCRAPBOOK 


HE NEXT time the children are 

kept indoors on account of the 
weather, get them interested in making 
a “zoo” scrapbook. This will take only 
a small amount of your time and keep 
them busily occupied for hours. 


Most all boys and girls love animals 
and, whenever possible, they should be 
taken to visit the zoo. Often, however, 
you live where this is an impossibility, 
but you can bring the zoo to the chil- 


lic library. He will want to tell about 
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1 LIKE LAWNS 
By Inez George Gridley 


I like embroidered dandelions 
on ao pale green lawn 

Where robins strut and look for worms 
on a chilly dawn. 


And October lawns all polka dots 
of red and yellow leaves 

In patterns that the gusty wind 
disturbs and interweaves. 


Or neglected lawns with plantain spires 
and shaggy Queen Anne’s lace, 
Thrown cozily across the knees 
of some old and rambling place. 


a a I LT PT I TI NIT EDT TP 


dren by helping them create animal 
scrapbooks. i 

Let the children cut all the different 
kinds of animals they can find from 
old discarded books and magazines, 
Of course, this should include pictures 
of fish and birds, too. 

When each child has_ collected 
enough pictures, he can then com- 
mence to paste them in his scrapbook. 
After he has pasted an animal in the 
book, show him how to letter its name 
neatly underneath. Leave plenty of 
space between each kind so that stor- 
ies about the animals may be added. 
This information can be gathered at 
home, if available; if not, let your 
child look it up at the school or pub- 





their home, their habits or any other 
information that may be interesting. 
In this way he not only learns the dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, fish, and birds, 
but he learns something about each 
kind. 

A “Zoo scrapbook” keeps the chil- 
dren busy and happy on a rainy or 
stormy day and greatly enlarges their 
store of knowledge.—B. C. 


THREE WIDE EDGINGS: Get ahead 
with your gifts by crocheting these 
attractive edgings on hankies. They 
are the ruffled shell, flower petal 
and the pineapple design. Instruc- 
tions for all come in Pattern No. 
E-1108. Price, 15 cents. For 15 cents 
more our attractive Needlework 
book may be had. Enclose coins 
and address Embroidery Dept 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 10 N. . 
Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 














—Photo by Curt Foerster. 


After five High School girl cheerleaders generously sprinkled the block in front of 
Ithaca, N. Y.’s City Hall with “Cheer,” Proctor and Gamble’s new detergent, fire- 
men hosed the pavement, the street foamed with suds, and prominent citizens grab- 
bed brushes and started scrubbing to oblige the cameraman. Incidentally, a free box 
of “Cheer” has been sent by its maker to every farm family in New York State, 
where the product is being introduced this spring. 


Spruiug Cleaning 


Comes to Ithaea, N. Y. 


STREET full of suds, with 
everyone including Mayor Stan- 
ley Shaw lending a hand in the 
scrubbing, recently climaxed a 


six weeks’ clean-up campaign in Ithaca, ° 


N. Y., sparked by WHCU,,.the Cornell 
University radio station. During the 
campaign, citizens were stimulated by 
daily broadcasts and $600 in. cash 
prizes, provided by WHCU, to clean up 
and fix up their homes and their town. 


First prize of $100 in the home re- 
novation class went to Mrs. Harold J. 
Connor for complete renovation of her 
kitchen and bathroom. In the group 
class, a $75 first prize was won by 250 
Boynton Junior High School students 
who really went to town and polished 
up everything in their school from 
their desks to the handle on the big 
front door, Another ‘first prize of $25 
in a class for children went to 4th 
graders at the Belle Sherman school 
for cleaning up and planting a little 
park-playground in their neighborhood. 

Thirty-five merchants and industries 
cooperated, advertising home aids all 
down the line. Officials from City Hall, 
professors from the “Hill,” health of- 
ficers, nurserymen—anyone who could 
sive a word of advice or encourage- 
ment was brought to the mike by 
WHCU. The County Health Commis- 
Sloner pointed out health hazards from 
neglected garbage, and the Fire Chief 
Stressed fire hazards from. rubbish 
Piles, faulty electrical equipment and 
other invitations to disaster. 

Citizens were asked by WHCU to 
Send in their suggestions for city im- 
provement, and also their complaints. 
When demands for soot control, for 
Care of neglected vacant lots and 
houses, and for park tidiness rolled in, 
WHCU aired. the gripes and stirred 
authorities to do something about 
them. Boy Scout Troop 18 cleaned up 
the Tompkins County War Memorial in 
DeWitt Park, and the city painted 
benches and flagpole—but the question 
of planting grass seed in the bare spots 
made by ball-playing youngsters, was 
decided in favor of the kids. 

Extra men and trucks were detailed 
by the city to cart away junk during 
the last week of the campaign, and it 
turned out to be the greatest collec- 
ion since the war years. The Kiwanis 
Club asked for usable discarded ar- 
cles, held a White Elephant Sale, and 


collected $177 for its Youth Service 
Fund. 

It was a great spring cleaning, and 
Ithaca, N. Y., is feeling much cleaner 
and brighter, as are thousands of other 
communities throughout the country 
that have held a clean-up campaign 
this spring.—Mabel Hebel. 

— A.A. — 


STALLING AT BEDTIME 


One wise mother F know has hit upon 
a plan that gets the children off to bed 
promptly—and peacefully. 

It is natural for children to try to 
stall off going to bed, for they are al- 
ways eager for just a few more min- 
utes of play. This mother told me that 
she had no more trouble of this kind 
since she made a “promptness rule.” 
Every child is warned ten minutes be- 
fore time to.go to bed, and for every 
minute he is late a penny is subtracted 
from his. allowance. 

The mother realizes that this is a 
strict rule, but through it her children 
are learning that there is a penalty 
for not being prompt.—B. C. 
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“T can always depend on Fleischmann’s for prize-winning results,” says prize cook Mrs, MacLaughlin, 


West Warwick Cook 
is Grange Contest Winner 


Her family rejoices with prize cook 
Mrs. Anna G. MacLaughlin (center) 
over the award she won at.a recent 
Grange ‘contest. Both Mrs. Mac- 
Laughlin and her husband are offi- 
cers in the Kent County Pomona 
Grange #3, and Mrs. MacLaughlin 
has been entering and winning 
Grange Contests for many years. 
“It takes more than experience to 
be a prize-winning cook,” says Mrs. 
MacLaughlin. “It takes the best 


ingredients, too. When I bake at 
home, for instance, I make sure I 
use a good, lively yeast like Fleisch- 
mann’s. It’s so fast rising and I can 
always depend on it for prize-win- 
ning results!” Bi 

It’s true! Fleischmann’s Yeast is . 
made extra active to rise extra fast 
—to give you perfect results every 
time. No wonder America’s prize- 
winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to all others. 


No. 2144. What could be more versa- 
tile than the cap sleeve dress featuring 
a trim fitted bolero for the costume 
look? Sizes 12-20;. 36-46. Size 18, 6 yds. 
35-in. for the dress and bolero. 


No. 2114. Whether made strictly 
tailored or touched with eyelet; this 
slimming side-panel shirtwaist dress is 
smart all day long! Sizes 12-20; 36-46. 
Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in., and 2% yds. 
eyelet. 
No. 2164. For daytime or date time 
. one of the new wide shoulderstrap 
dresses with whirl of a circular skirt! 
Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 334 yds. 35-in. 
fabric, or 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


No. 2807. A playsuit with’ pleated 
dress to match makes a practical team 
for daughter’s sun-fun times. Sizes 1, 
2, 3 and 4. Size 2, for dress, 1% yds. 
35-in.; for the playsuit, 1 yd. 35-in. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Summer Fashion Book 
which has pattern designs for all ages, 
all sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, 
Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Uncle Jack’s Idea 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 








FOREWORD 
In this amusing story taken from the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION of February 1888, 
“Barbara Fury,” a cantankerous old 
maid, meets her match in Uncle Jack. 


NCLE Jack Dalrymple was the 

best natured soul in the parish. 

His home was a trim _ little 

house at the end of the village, 

the front of, which in summer time, 

with its two windows above the door 

and narrow porch beneath, and the 

vines overhanging the roof, looked not 

unlike the face of an old woman in @ 
green bonnet. 

Here the flowers* bloomed, bees 
hummed, and Dame Nature, as if 
pleased with her surroundings, seemed 
to do her best. 

Uncle Jack’s vegetables, pigs, and 
chickens thrived, and nothing came to 
mar his enjoyment until the sad day 
when his sister Debby, who for many 
years had been his housekeeper, was 
laid under the turf in the church-yard. 

For two months Uncle Jack lived 
alone; but, one evening, after thought- 
fully smoking his pipe, he jumped up 
with the sudden exclamation, “I’ve 
got an idee!’ Having performed an ex- 
tra ablution, he donned a clean shirt, 
combed the thin side locks over the 
bald place on top of his head, put on 
his Sunday coat and hat, locked the 
kitchen door, and started for the other 
side of the village. 

Here had lived Dr. Bell, an old phy- 
sician who had now retired from prac- 
tice and moved to the city. With him 
had lived for several years, as house- 
keeper, Barbara Fluery, who, on ac- 
count of a certain infirmity of temper, 
had been nick-named “Barbara Fury,” 
and the name had fitted her so well 
that many persons who knew her were 
not aware that it was not her real 
name. With the exception of this one 
fault, she was a model in looks, neat- 
ness, and industry, and was also a most 
excellent cook. 

Barbara, who had come to look upon 
the doctor’s house as her home, sat 
wondering with many misgivings on 
this particular evening what sort of 
life she would be likely to lead in the 
next town at her sister’s house, where 
the rooms and accommodations were 
small and the children numerous. Hear- 
ing a rap, she opened the door and 
found Uncle Jack. 

“Good evening, Miss Fury.” 

“My name is Fleury,’”’she responded, 
in icy toneg. 

“Why, so it is,” said Uncle Jack, 
rather shaken, but smiling blandly. 
“Tt’s quite a nice evening, this eve- 
ning, Miss Fleury.” 

“Tt will do,” she said coldly, stand- 
ing to hear his business, and not in- 
viting him to sit down. 

“T was feelin’, he said, with a little 
hesitation, “sort of lonely, and thinkin’ 
you might be feelin’ the same I thought 
maybe you’d think it no harm for me 
to offer you a little of my company.” 

The possibilities of the situation 
struck Miss Barbara at once, and its 
superiority to anything else that was 
likely to offer» was equally clear, and 
in a@ moment she had decided in the 
affirmative. 

“Take a chair and sit down,” she 
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said, in a tone greatly mollified. 

“T don’t care if I do,’ replied Uncle 
Jack. “The truth is, Barbara,’ he said, 
bolting into the subject which he had 
previously thought might take him an 
hour or two to arrive at, “I was 
thinkin’ if you was willin’, we might 
as well join hearts and hands, and let 
one roof cover us. I’ve a comfortable 
home as you know, I’ve a pen full of as 
pretty pigs as you’d see in a day’s 
ride, I’ve been lucky with my chick- 
ens—” a 

“And I reckon they scratch and 
make more dirt than pays for their 
keepin’,” she said. 

“Well, if you come and take charge, 
you can do as you like with them. 
Sister Debby always got the chicken 
money, and I reckon Ill not be less 
generous to my wife, ha! ha! ha!” 

“I’m able to keep myself, and need 
be no man’s wife to get a livin’, even 
if I never do another stroke of work,” 
she said tartly. 

“Of course, of course,’ said Uncle 
Jack. “I meant no reflections, but if I 
take a wife I keep and pay for her, 
and if she has money of her own, she 
can bury it in a vault, give it to the 
heathen, or buy a silver mine; it’s all 
one to me. I only thought as I couldn’t 
get along alone, maybe I’d take a part- 


mer, and concluded to give you the 


first chance. Now what do you say?” 

“T ain’t used to makin’ up my nfind 
in a minute, and like to turn things 
round a little before I make a bargain. 
I won’t say no, and I won’t say yes, 
tonight, but if you are of the same 
mind tomorrow, and come around 


about this time, you’ll get your an- 
swer.” 

Uncle Jack took this as a dismissal 
for the present, and with a smiling 
“ooodnight” departed, rather encour- 
aged than depressed, for, thought he, 
‘G¢ she did not think well of it, she’d 
have said no and done with it at once.” 

Uncle Jack was as punctual as the 
clock the next night at the appointed 
place, and after having the subject 
shifted from one side to the other, his 
Dulcinea finally gave in by saying she 
supposed she might as well make up 
her mind to it; livin’ with him wouldn’t 
likely be much worse than with some 
others she knew of. 

“T suppose, Barbara, you wouldn’t be 
willin’ to go to the parson’s tonight?” 

“Not much!” she replied, with a per- 
ceptible sniff. “I’m not in such a hurry 
as that to make a fool of myself.” 

“How about tomorrow then?” he 
asked anxiously. . 

“This time next week, and no sooner. 
I don’t see anyhow what started you 
on this track at your time of life.” 

Uncle Jack smoothed down his beard. 
“Thére were several things seemed to 
combine. First, there was the blossoms 
all comin’ out at once, and somehow 
or other they always make me think of 
brides and grooms and weddin’s. Then 
the robins are buildin’ nests by the 
hundreds, you might say, but I don’t 
know but I got the first idee from 
Shakespeare.” 

“Jake Spear! And what business is it 
of Jake Spear whether you get married 
or not? If there is anything in this 
world that I hate, it’s a man that don’t 
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know his own mind and is afraid even 
to sneeze without he gets leave.” — 

“Shakespeare isn’t a man,” mildly 
replied Uncle Jack; “or I suppose he is 
too, either a man or a woman, I ain't 
quite sure which it is, but Shakespeare 
writ a book I’ve been readin’ lately, 
and there was one piece struck me, 
called—called”—-he was about to say 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’—“called— 
well, it was a kind of a story of a man 
who wanted a wife, and was deter- 
mined to have her,-and he got her and 
she turned out first class. His name was 
Peter‘ something, and hers was Kath- 
erine. Then there was another fellow, 
and when he got married they called 
him ‘Benedick the married man,’ and 
that’s what I'll be next week, by your 
leave, my dear, ha! ha!” 

“For a man to want to be called 
Benny or Dick, when his name is Jack, 
is silly, and I’ll give you fair warning 
you needn’t expect any such nonsense 
from me.” 

“Just as you please, just as you 
please,” returned Uncle Jack serenely. 
“As Shakespeare says, ‘A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.’ But 
tell me what I shall do to the house; 
inside I mean.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Barbara. “I 
will have no old women gossips prying 
around. It’s not likely to be clean, but 
there’ll not be dirt enough to choke me 
before I can get it put to rights.” 

“It’s not so bad as you may think,” 
said Uncle Jack. “Debby kept it spick- 
span clean, and I’ve tried not to let it 
get much behind. But you shall do 
what you like about it.” 

Uncle Jack took his. leave. He met 
at his own gate his nearest neighbor, 
Joshua Wilson, who often came in to 
take a smoke with him. 

“Walk right in, Joshua,” he said 
blithely; “I’m glad of your company.” 

Uncle Jack lighted the lamp, and 
Joshua, struck with his holiday attire, 
asked if he’d been to a funeral. Uncle, 
Jack roared. 

“Tf you’d said a weddin’, you’d been 
warmer. The truth is, Josh, if you wait 
till this day week you'll find me settled 
down with a wife.” 

“That’s startlin’,’ said Joshua. “I 
was thinkin’ if you was going to keep 
chickens you’d need to get married. It 
takes a woman to tend to ’em. But 
who’s the lucky woman ?”’ 

“Barbara Fury.” 

“Bab Fury! For the land’s sake! 
Why, man, are you crazy? That can- 
tankerous old sarpint?” 

“Hold on,” said Uncle Jack, ‘I don’t 
allow to have my wife called names if 
I can help it.” 

“Now Uncle Jack, you know you've 
no better friend in this world than me, 
and I wouldn’t be doin’ my duty if I 
didn’t speak discouragin’ of such 4 
team as that. You might as well yoke 
together a lamb and a tiger, for you 
know as well as I what she is for 
temper.” 

“Yes, I know; but I’ve got an idee 
that we’re goin’ to suit, that is, after 
we get used to one another.” 

“I kind of enjoy,” said Joshua, “4 
good smart shower in summer time. It 
freshens the arth and clears the air. ! 
get that kind at home from my wife 
It comes hot and heavy, but it’s soon 
over; while a regular cold northeast- 
erly drizzle that gives you crawls UP 
your back, that’s too warm for 4 fire 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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Eastman’s Chestnuts — 
Free In Book Form 


Because everybody likes a laugh 
American Agriculturist has _ pre- 
pared a book that is made up of 
page after page of Editor Ed East- 
man’s Chestnuts. Well bound and 
attractively printed, it makes a 
wonderful little gift to cheer up a 
sick friend—but you won't send it 
to a friend until you’ve laughed 
through every line yourself. You 
can gef one free by renewing your 
American Agriculturist subscription 
for four years for two dollars, or 
six years for three dollars. This of- 
fer is good only until June 15. Mail 
your order to Jim Hall, American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 





and too cold without one, I hate, and 
if there’s anything that will wear the 
life out of a man, it’s an eternal scold. 
Think well, Uncle Jack, and be thank- 
ful for a little warnin’.” 3 

“T’m not easy scared, Joshua; come 
see me this day three months, and 
we'll compare notes.” 

Joshua Wilson was not the only 
one in the village thunderstruck at 
Uncle Jack’s choice. He had calls and 
friendly warnings by the dozen, but to 
all he returned the same answer—that 
he expected to abide by his choice. 


The wedding came off at the time 
appointed. Barbara was escorted into 
the house by the front door in Jack’s 
best manner. 

“Welcome home, my dear,” he said, 
giving her a rousing kiss, to which 
‘ she rejoined, “Don’t be a fool, Jack, 
but tell me where to lay off my 
bonnet.” 

“Look at this first,” said Jack, open- 
ing the door of the little parlor and 
pointing to an iced cake which stood 
upon the table. He had ordered it from 
the city, and the two doves billing on 
top had been his own suggestion. 

“What do you think of it? It was 
baked in the city.” 

“Then you.may know it is only fit 
for the pigs, made of stale eggs and 
strong butter,” and she walked up 
stairs to take off her things. 

Uncle Jack’s eyes twinkled. 

“Not fit to eat, only good for the 
pigs,” he repeated, “Well, here goes!” 
and raising up the cake he marched 
with it out to the pig pen, and tossed 
it over to the pigs. Then he brought in 
the plate, placed it on the table, and 
sat down to read his newspaper. 


Barbara evidently found matters up- 
stairs more to her mind then she had 
expected. There were piles of soft 
blankets, comfortables, and bedding 
of the very best, while everything was 
as Clean as a new pin, 

Seeing the plate, she asked, “What 
did you do with the cake?” 

“Gave it to the pigs, and they really 
Seemed to like it,” he said, in his usual 
tone. 

“Can’t you give a civil reply to a 
Civil question?” she said tartly. 

“Why, my dear, you said the cake 
was only fit for the pigs, and as I 
don’t propose to feed you on any but 
the best of food, I took it right out to 
them.” ; 

“Jack Dalrymple! you're enough to 
Provoke a saint!” and she flounced in- 
to the kitchen, where she found the 
kettle Singing away and the table 
Spread for supper. 

“It’s one of two things,” she admit- 
ted to herself; “either Jack is a fool, 

or I have got my match.” 

So the days wore on, Jack always 
assenting to Barbara’s propositions, 
however absurd, which often caused 
hiderable damage and derangement; 
oe Uncle Jack never lost his temper, 
: Cugh he was often the greatest suf- 
‘rer through her whims. 

One afternoon she had been (chasing 








the chickens from her flower beds, and, 
as Uncle Jack headed them off, he re- 
marked, “Them’s fine chickens, Bar- 
bara,” 

“Fine chickens, indeed! I wish every 
one of them had their necks twirled,” 
and in a rage she dashed into the 
house. 

“Hum!” said Uncle Jack. Into the 
coop he went, and ere long nearly a 
dozen hens lay in a row outside. 

“Would you like me to help you pick 
them?” he asked, innocently, putting 
his head in at the kitchen door. 

'. “Talk sense and I’ll answer,” she re- 
plied snappishly. 

“I thought,” he said mildly, ‘the 
chickens had better be got ready to- 
night, if they are to go to market 
in the morning.” 

“What chickens? Jack Dalrymple, 
what do you mean? You never have 
gone and killed all my chickens?” 


Opening the door, and seeing the 
row of headless fowls lying in full 
sight, she sat down and cried. 

“Why, Barby,” said Jack, a little 
more scared than he cared to show. 
“Did you ever ask me to do anything 
that I did not humor you in if I could? 
I hated awfully to kill them Shanghais, 
but you said you wished their necks 
were twirled, and as they were yours, 
I did as you wished.” 

“The finest chickens I ever saw,” 
mourned Barbara, “and laying eggs so 
steady, too. I’d rather they’d scratched 
up every green thing in the garden 
than to lose them.” 


But without saying more, she went 
out with Jack to pick the chickens. 
Barbara’s face was still very grave as 
she stood looking at the chickens, 
ready dressed for market, lying on the 
kitchen table. 

“Do you know, Barby,” asked Jack, 
his eyes twinkling, ‘what is the reason 
these chickens will have no_here- 
DECC? 7 ores 

“No,” said she shortly.. 


, “Because they have had their necks - 


twirled (next world) in this, ha! ha! 
ha!” But no smiles appeared on 
Barby’s face. 

Uncle Jack harnessed up the light 
wagon next. morning and went off to 
market and’ returned by noon. He 
brought with him, tied in pairs, a doz- 
en chickens of the choicest breed he 
could find, and placing them in the 
coop he threw them some corn and 
went into the house. 


The subdued look was still on Bar- 
bara’s face, making Jack mentally ex- 
claim, “She hasn’t got over it yet.” 

He handed her a roll of bills. 

“There’s your market money, Bar- 
by,” and went to hang up his coat. 


“Come with me,” he said, taking her 
by the hand, and leading her out to 
the coop. ‘Now I want you to take all 
the pleasure you can in these. I’ll build 
you a chicken yard and fence it off so 
you will have no trouble.” 

She glanced at them and then at 
him. Her lip quivered. 

“You are better to me, Jack, than I 


“Is she HOME? What do you 
think?” 
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am to you.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he replied, putting 
his arm around her and kissing her. “I 
am well satisfied with my part of the 
bargain. I had an idee, and I carried it 
out, and, as I said before, I am satis- 
fied.”’ 

As they sat together after tea, Bar- 
bara said, “You are always talking, 
Jack, about your idee; what do you 
mean by it?” 

He gave her a curious look. 

“Tm afraid you wouldn’t like to 
hear it.7 

“Tll take the risk, for I know it is 
something I am mixed up in, isn’t it ?’, 

“Well, you are warm, as they say 
in the game. And as you promise not 
to mind, I’ll let it out. You see I want- 
ed a wife, and as I looked around, I 
thought of you. Now I’d heard that you 
wasn’t easy to get along with,” stam- 
mered Uncle Jack, feeling as if he was 
putting a lighted match to a bomb- 
shell. 

“Go on, Jack,” she said composedly. 
“I Know worse things about myself 
than you can tell me.’ 

“T had an _ idee,’’ he continued, “that 
maybe the reason you wasn’t always- 
always—easy-like in your mind, and 
maybe a little— rough,” striving for as 
soft a word as possible, “might be be- 
cause other folks have been cross- 
grained to you; so thinks I, if Bar- 
bara is treated right she will come 
round; the good is all in her just 
waitin’ to be drawed out, and so I’ve 
found 10.5 

“I have always heard that Jack Dal- 
rymple was a friend to everybody, and 
that everybody was friendly to him; 
but I never knew how good you were 
until I had a trial of you; and I want 
to say once for all, that I’m goin to be 
as good a wife to you as I know how, 
and if the old Adam crops out now and 
then, as of coursé it will, just shut 
your eyes, as you’ve done all along, 
and shame me out of it. And if there’s 
anything you would like me to do that 
will give you pleasure, just let me 
know.” 

“There is one thing I would like, if 
you would agree to it,” said Uncle 
Jack. “We have been married now 
about three months, and I’d like to 
give a tea party—just a few of the 
nearest neighbors to supper; and I 


would like if you’d be just as pleasant | 


to Joshua Wilson as you can.” 

“He never liked me,: I know,” she 
said. 

“That was because he never knew 
you.” 

Barbara laid herself out for that 


“party, and out-did Uncle Jack’s fondest 


expectations. Such waffles, stewed 
chicken, peaches and cream, and other 
delicacies had never been seen in that 
house before. 

Joshua Wilson was placed at the 
right hand of the hostess and received 
special attention, which so astonished 
him that he could scarcely eat for 
wondering; and he gazed at Uncle 
Jack in such a dazed sort of way that 
the host could hardly keep his mirth 
from exploding. As he bade him good- 
night, he said, “What was that you 
called her, Josh? ‘Cantankerous old 
sarpint,’ wasn’t it?” 

“Hold on, Uncle Jack, I’ll surrender! 
For the first time I can wish you joy 
of your wife, with all my heart. Such 
a change really makes me feel as if 
the millennium might have: begun to 
dawn.” The End. 

— AA. — 

If any school or public institution 
would be interested in having old copies 
of the National Geographic magazine, 
we suggest that they write to Perley M. 


*Hastman, New York State Department 


of Agriculture & Markets, Albany, New 
Eastman feels that these 
magazines are too valuable to dispose 
of as wastepaper and he would be very 
happy to give them te’a school or in- 
stitution that would pay transportation 
charges. 
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Only 10 More Years 
and I'll Be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
Traders retirement plan, I can 
retire when I’m 65, with an in- 
come that will let me live com- 
fortably and travel when and 
where I please. 


You too can plan for retirement 
if you act now. Find out about 
the new Farmers and Traders 
policy that combines retirement 
and family protection in one low- 
cost policy. 


Mail the Coupon for Details 
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FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information about your Retire- 
ment and Family Income Plans. 
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Personalized Gifts 
are all the vogue! Your gifts are more appreciated if 
PERSONALIZED! 


PENCILS, assorted colors, name imprinted in gold er 
silver. {2 in gift box. One Dollar postpaid. 

METALLIC MATCHES, gold, silver, green or red. 50 
in gift box. TWO DOLLARS postpaid. Dozens of other 
beautiful items. Request FREE list. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE MART SCITUATE, MASS. 





Housework 
Easy Without 
Nagging Backache 


As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down ‘kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and ~ 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


_ (850) 26 








Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 


By H. E. BABCOCK 





INCE I came north in mid- 
April, I have had more 
visitors and more mail 
than I ever remember re- 
ceiving in a similar period 


SS 


of time. Most of my mail has been 





about so-called farm programs. 
Many of my visitors have wanted to 
' talk about their ideas for farm 
programs. 

I must confess the whole experi- 
ence has left me cold. 


Super-Planuing 


Those farm programs which have 
been presented to me differ from 
other farm programs only in degree. 
Sometimes the difference depends 
entirely on one group’s stepping in 
to manage American agriculture in 
place of the group which is already 
in power. 

Now I don’t know whether or not 
American farmers, in order to have 
a decent standard of living and feed 
the nation, are going to have to have 
a farm program. But if they do, we 
all had better stop kidding ourselves 
about the implications of any pro- 
grams which require any degree of 
government participation beyond 
the fields of research, education and 
law enforcement. They mean just 
one thing—more or less regimenta- 
tion. And like pregnancy, regimen- 
tation is a. progressive thing. 


Public Welfare 


At the moment, agriculture has 
the worst press and the worst public 
relations of any substantial group in 
the country. Even John L. Lewis is 
not in as bad repute as the nation’s 
potato farmers. 

Now I’m not blaming potato men. 
Hundreds of thousands of them 
didn’t want the price supports which 
put them in the dog house. But I am 
attempting to make a definite point. 


Any farm programs which are not 


in the public interest — whether 
farmers are completely regimented 
or only partially so — inevitably 


will end in disaster for farmers. The 
only safe and sensible program for 
agriculture is a food and farm pro- 
gram, and I am suspicious even of 
it if it is based on government man- 
agement. Fortunately, a plan for 
making a market for milk, meat, 
eggs, butter, cheese and fresh fruits 
and vegetables can be put over with- 
out government participation. 

- The nation’s population «is in- 


creasing. The proportion of its food-_ 


producing livestock (Unimals) is 
decreasing. Nutrition education — a 
legitimate function of government-> 
is being undertaken on an increasing 
scale. Better Meals for More People 
is the only solution of farm surpluses 
which looks possible without more 
or less government management of 
agriculture. 


FARM NOTES 
For the past two weeks I have 


been watching a herd of 21 Brown 
Swiss cows select their grazing. I 


veterinarian shows up, 


have come to the conclusion that 
what a cow likes and, particularly, 
when she wants it are entirely un- 
predictable. But one thing is certain 
—cows like variety. 


The herd I have been watching 
has its free choice of rye pasture, 
winter barley pasture, native pas- 
ture, and a stand of brome grass and 
alfalfa which is very luxurious and 
in which the alfalfa plants now 
stand above the cow’s knees. 


In the two weeks I have observed 
these cows, they seem to want to do 
a little grazing every day on the old 
established pasture. As I have al- 
ready reported, when they are on 
the stand of brome and alfalfa, they 
eat mostly brome grass. When they 
go to the rye and winter barley, 
they definitely prefer the rye to the 
barley. 


The grazing selection I have been 
noticing, and the desire for variety 
which apparently exists are borne 
out by what the boys tell me about 
how these same cows ate last win- 
ter. Then they always had grass 
silage of good quality, and good 
quality mixed brome and alfalfa hay 
before them. 


Jack says that under these con- 


ditions the cows would go several | 


days without eating any hay to 
speak of. Then, suddenly, they 
would go for the brome grass, and 
later, quite inexplicably, show a 
preference for the alfalfa. 


I guess there isn’t much of scien- 
tific value to be drawn from these 
observations beyond the fact that 
variety in roughage seems important 
at least to the cow which eats the 
stuff. Can it be that she responds to 
some inner impulses which haven’t 
yet been charted by the scientists? 


Shy Cows 


On the farms in which I am in- 
terested, the dairy cows are in pen 
stables and milked in elevated milk- 
ing stalls. During routine milking, 
the cows have become so used to 
entering their stalls and standing 
there until they are milked that with 
many of them the boys don’t even 
have to close the doors which keep 
them in their stalls. In fact, I once 
suggested to Jack that I thought we 
had gone to unnecessary expense 
building the doors and sidewalls to 
the stalls; that we probably could 
have gotten along as well had we 
just drawn chalk marks. 

However, there are occasions when 
everything the boys have in the way 
of confining partitions and doors is 
needed to keep the cows in the stalls. 
These times are when a white-coated 
or a gal 
comes in wearing a white dress. 
Basically, I think that cows associ- 
ate anything white with a vet whom 
they expect to stick needles in them, 
and therefore they take no chances. 
It is also noticeable that a cow 
which runs frée all the time is 
harder to tie and hold than a cow 


which has had her spirit broken by 
standing hour after hour in a stan- 
chion whether she enjoys it or not. 

As they have become experienced 
with elevated stalls, the boys have 
learned to break their first calf 
heifers to these stalls by letting them 
follow milkers through them for a 
month or so before they freshen, 
and by giving the heifers a fittle 
grain in the stalls so that they come 
to look on them as nice places. 


Paved Barnyard 


For the past three years as we 
could afford it, we have been paving 
the barnyard at Sunnygables. We 
now have the unique set-up of a 
cow stable with no floor in it—this 
is our so-called “bedroom” for loose 
cattle — and a barnyard which is 
completely paved. At least on one 
count the arrangements make sense. 
There’s a roof over the barn. 


To scrape our barnyard and 
paved areas where the cows eat and 
drink and congregate, and our pen 
stable, Jack has a blade which 
quickly fits onto the manure fork on 
the tractor. Until we completed our 
paving job, he had to push the 
scrapings into a pile and then fork 
them into the manure spreader. 
When we put in the last block of 
paving, we dug a pit for the manure 
spreader so that it could be set right 
at the edge of the paving. Now, 
when Jack cleans the paved afea, all 
he has to do is push the scrapings 
over the edge of the pavement and 
right into the spreader. I believe I’ve 
mentioned before that these scrap- 
ings make excellent top-dressing for 
pastures, since there is little or no 
straw in them. 


I hope soon to have a picture of 
this set-up for this page. 


Treneh Silo 


After studying our trench silo at 
Sunnygables with four separate 
groups of engineers, and discussing 
how we might stabilize the walls 
permanently, we decided to take the 
cheap and easy course and merely 
clean it out with a bulldozer, thus 
restoring the walls to about their 
original slope. We also put through- 
out the length of it two strips of 
concrete two feet wide on which to 
operate our trailer and tractor when 
the silage is removed. 


These strips provide a pavement 
which will be of some use in the 
future if we decide to abandon the 
trench silo idea entirely and use it 
for a road. 


Meanwhile, we have some good 
people figuring on how to stabilize 
the walls permanently at not too 
great expense, and we have kept our 
total investment down to about $250. 

By the time this is published, we 
expect to have started filling the 
trench with unchopped spring 
growth of brome grass and alfalfa. 


Spring Growth 


Ever since farmers called the at- 
tention of experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges to the possi- 
bilities of grass silage, the specialists 
have been fumbling around for a 
fool-proof definition for grass silage. 


For my: money, Dr. Charles 
Rogers of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion has come up with the best defi- 
nition yet. He says that grass silage 
is the product which is made from 
the spring growth of pastures and 


meadows. Thereby, in one phrase, — 


we had two avocado trees on which 
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he describes the source of grag 
silage and indicates the very jim.» 
portant time when good grass silage ‘ 
can be made. 


First Crop 


Before we left Florida this spring, 
we bought a place in Ft. Lauderdale. 
On this place is one of the nicest 
mango trees I have seen in that area, 
This season the mangos started 
blossoming, as I remember it, in De- 
cember,. and bloomed a second time 
in February. At any rate, when we 
left our place in early April, our 
tree had on it a heavy crop of 
mangos about the size of my fist. By 
May 15 these were ripe enough to 
pick, and our friends have been ship- 
ping them to us so that they have 
been arriving nearly every day for 
the past week. 

If there is any better fruit to eat 
out of hand than a mango, I’ve yet 
to taste it. There is only one draw- 
back. A really ripe mango is so full 
of juice that the only sensible way 
to eat it is to take off one’s clothes 
and sit in the bathtub. 


Now that our mangos are being 
harvested and we’ve had a taste of 
them, we are looking forward to the 
next crop we expect to get-—avo- 
cados. When we left in mid-April, 





there was a very heavy set of fruit, — 
about pea-size. 
Ladino Grazing 

Two weeks ago I reported on the 
condition of an improved pasture on 
Boots’ place in which the brome 
grass, particularly on areas which 
had béen top-dressed with manure, 
was apparently on its way to chok- 
ing out the iadino. 

Since I made this observation, the 
cows have been really at work on 
the brome grass and, as a result, 
more ladino is showing up. Boots 
and I have talked the matter over 
and we are going to try to save this 
stand of ladino by top-dressing the 
field sometime in June with perhaps 
300 pounds of 0-19-19, and then let- 
ting the field rest for a few weeks. | 
Rye for Silage 

A few mornings ago a reader of 
this page called me up to ask about 
making some silage out of rye. It 
seems that he had a field which had 
gotten away from him and was 
showing such rank growth that it 
was beginning to lodge and he was 
worried about his seeding. 

We had the same thing happen 
last year and did make silage out of 
a stand of winter grain which was 
mostly rye. The experience was not 
altogether a happy one. As might be 
expected, the rye fermented all right 
and kept well, but (even though it . 
had been cut up in fine pieces) 
basically it was still stemmy ty¢ 
when we came to feed it out, and as 
such wasn’t very good roughage. 

This spring, except for one small 
piece on which there have been no 
grass seedings and from which the 
boys expect to get their seed grain, 
we are keeping all our rye fields 0» 
check by both grazing and clipping 
because, like the farmer who tele- 
phoned me, we are more interested 
in the seedings than we are in the 
rye, particularly after it has served 
its purpose of supplying late fall 
and early spring pasture. 





If you are interested in combines, 
a postcard to INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER COMPANY, P. O. Box 7333, 
Dept. AA, Chicago 80, Ill., or the 
coupon which appears on page 7 of 


the May 6 issue will bring you 
booklets describing the three Mc- 
Cormick combines. 


Northeastern farmers are think- 
ing more and more about the ad- 
vantages of irrigation. Why not 
send a postcard for a free folder 
to W. R. AMES COMPANY, 3905 
EH. Broadway, Tampa, Fla.? 

While you have your pen handy, 
also drop a_ postcard to _ the 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2186-D, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburg 19, Pa., and ask for a 
copy of “‘Portable Sprinkler Pipe 
Lines to Profit.” 


To get best results from sprays 
for insects or disease, a farmer 
needs full information. From ROHM 
& HAAS COMPANY, Washington 
Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa., you 
can get four excellent bulletins for 
the asking. They are: ‘‘How to Boost 
Potato Yields,” ‘Insect Control on 
Fruit and Vegetables,” “Disease 
Control on Vegetables, Fruit and 
Ornamentals,” and ‘’2,4-D Chemicals 
for Weed Control.” 


There, is nothing like a picture 
window to improve the attractive- 
ness of a house. These days, most 
“picture’’ windows are. ‘‘Thermo- 
panes’? made up of two panes of - 
glass with space between for in- 
sulation. You will find the ‘‘Ther- 
mopane Book”’ very interesting. You 
can get it from LIBBEY-OWENS- 
FORD GLASS COMPANY, © 2855 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


A relatively. new remedy for mas- 
titis is aureomycin. Information 
about its use is available in the 
form of a folder available without 
cost from the Animal Industry 
Section, LEDERLE LABORATORIES DI- 
VISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


While you are writing, why not 
ask for a copy of the new edition 
of Control of Poultry Diseases’? 


Fly time is here again. You can 
get a free illustrated folder on fly 
control from the CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION. Send your request to 147 
Railroad Avenue, Lyndonville, N. 


¥., or te 150 Bayway, Elizabeth, 
Node 





Miss Ann Carlton Hadley of Washing- 
ton, D. €., and the new Diesel Orchard 
Tractor manufactured by the R. H. 
Sheppard Company, Hanover, Pa. Miss 
Hadley was chosen Queen Shenandoah 
23rd, at the recent Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Festival, and the R. H. Shep- 
perd Company’s new Diesel Orchard 
Tractor was there presented to the 
Public for the first time. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
by FH: L. Costiue 3 


IT’S YOUR SERVICE 
BUREAU 


F YOU have a problem, write us. We 

are always willing to advise readers 
on any subject on which we feel com- 
petent. ,If we can’t help you, we will 
tell you so. range 


The Service Bureau warns against 
unreliable concerns and money-grab- 
bing schemes. We arbitrate and adjust 
differences of opinion between subscrib- 
ers and commercial concerns, and at- 
tempt to secure payment for farm pro- 
duce sold to produce dealers and com- 
mercial firms. We investigate the re- 
liability of commercial concerns. We 
offer a reward for information leading 
to the imprisonment of swindlers, cattle 
thieves and chicken thieves. In addition 
the Service Bureau is glad at all times 
to help any reader in any way possible. 

There is nothing we dislike more 
than to tell a reader that we can- 
not help him, yet that is sometimes 
necessary. The Service Bureau is not a 
legally licensed collection agency, and 
there are certain types of claims we 
cannot handle. 

The Service Bureau cannot attempt 
to settle differences of opinion between 
relatives or neighbors, nor can we try 
to secure money due on notes, for labor 
done, or for rent and board. Complaints 
should be made promptly. We have 
found it practically useless to try to 
settle claims over a year old, and the 
sooner they are sent to us, the better 
chance we have of getting results. 

We do not have a lawyer on our staff 
to handle legal: questions, and many 
letters that come in deal strictly with 
legal problems. In these cases, we can 
only advise the subscribers to consult 
attorneys. Occasionally, we get a re- 
quest for aid from a reader who has 
already put the matter in the hands 
of a lawyer. Whereas it might be a 
type of claim we ordinarily could 
handle, once it has been turned over to 
a lawyer, we cannot enter into it. 

There is absolutely no charge to any 
subscriber for any service we are able 
to render.:We do get results in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases. Write 
American Agriculturist Service Bureau, 
Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, New 
York. 

— AA 


GOOD WORK! 


The other day a letter came into the 
office from Arthur Henry of Wadding- 
ton, N. Y. It told of his persistence in 
tracking down and bringing to justice 
three thieves who stole sheep from his 
property. There was almost nothing to 
go on, but he managed to ferret out 
enough clues here and there to land 
the culprits in jail. Our most sincere 
congratulations go to Mr. Arthur 
Henry and to Justice of the Peace J. 
Albert Wright for the sentences he 
gave. Here is the subscriber’s own 
story of the incident: 

“Last year I signed up for American 
Agriculturist, and I have on my barn 


the Protective Service Bureau sign. Be- 


lieve it or not, I had two sheep stolen 
within 30 feet of it. It happened on 
February 17, 1950, although I didn’t 
miss the two sheep until March 3. I 
immediately alerted the St. Lawrence 
County Sheriff’s Office. As there were 
no clues, there wasn’t much they could 
do. : : 

“I did want to find the guilty party, 
so I continued looking around and 
questioning friends and others. One 
day, quite by chance, a man told me 
of hearing a couple of men talking 
about a sheep one of them had bought 


{from a cattle dealer and four days later 


sold back to him. Mention was made of 
two men in a hen house with hens. 
“That was my clue. I checked cattle 


dealers and found two possibilities. I 
contacted Sheriff Frank Northrup, and 
he talked with one of these dealers. The 
man admitted buying two sheep and 
selling them in good faith. The Sheriff 
then went to the home of Judson Pal- 
meter who under questioning admitted 


taking my sheep. Also involved were 


Clarence Middlemiss, 17, and Marvin 
Middlemiss, 18. Palmeter, 23, was given 
90 days in the county jail; Clarence 
was placed on probation for 90 days 


and ordered to make restitution of $10; 


and Marvin was sentenced to 45 days 
elles ce 
— A.A. — 


BAD SELLING 


Last fall a man made a phone call from 
Portland (Maine) and asked for authoriz- 
ation to use my name in sending cards to 
disabled veterans at Christmas time. I am 
hard of hearing so my daughter answered 
the phone and relayed the message to me. 
After assurance that there would be no 
expense to me, I gave them permission. 
Soon we received a bill for $10 for an ad 
in a magazine. I don’t intend to pay it, 
but I get a bill every month. 

Certainly our subscriber is right in 
refusing to pay this bill. Here in the 
Service Bureau we feel that the tele- 
phone is being misused when an at- 
tempt is made actually to sell goods 
or services over it. Of course, the mag- 
azine can claim that the situation was 
not misrepresented, but certainly our 
subscriber’s word is as good as theirs. 
Anyway, in our opinion no responsible 
magazine would try to sell advertising 
by any such method. 


— A.A. —= 


FINANCING A CAR 


The National Better Business Bureau 
emphasizes the importance of a care- 
ful study of any agreement you make 
to buy a car, either new or used, on the 
partial payment plan. The Bureau 
states that the vast majority of car 
dealers and finance companies are re- 
liable but that a few are not. They 
suggest that before you sign a contract 
you obtain in writing the following in- 
formation, not in one lump sum but 
in separate items. 


1. Cash delivered price 
specified extras. 

2. The exact amount allowed in 
trade, if any. 

3. Finance charge, and for how long. 

4. Cost of insurance and coverage 
provided. 


including 


Claims Recently Settled 
by the Service Bureau 


NEW YORK 


Hubert Wheeler, Boonville 
(Adjustment on cow) Y 

Mrs. Marion Dimick, Olmstedville ............. ~. 
(Refund on dress) 

William Lasher, Clyde 
(Partial settlement of claim) 

Carl Steighler, Sodus 
(Refund on tuition) 

Chauncey Wagner, Hinsdale 
(Adjustment on damaged tree) 

Charles Kwasna, E. Moriches 
(Settlement of claim) 

Roger Wilson, Williamson ........... 
(Settlement of claim) 

Mrs. Elwin Drew, Pike 
(Refund on merehandise) 

Mrs. C. G. Yager, Liberty 
(Refund on shoes) 

Mrs. Edith Yovmans, S. Westerlo 
(Partial settlement of claim) 

Mrs. Abram Johnson, Marion 
(Refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Willis Howell, Thompson 
(Partial settlement of claim) 

Benjamin Bartron, Tunkhannock 
(Claim: settled) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hise ce Tachoxss Sloe wnt cts eee a oe 1731.30 
(Pay for potatoes) Y 
Mrs. J. H. DeMoranville, Jr., 
E. Bridgewater ........... Brckeena nT a cases 
(Refund on order) 
VERMONT 


Middlebury 








Maurice Johnson, 
(Partial settlement of claim) 


MAINE 
Mrs. Harold Lammers, Mt. Vernon 
(Partial settlement of claim) 
: CONNECTICUT 
B. Gasparino, Mystic 
(Settlement of claim) 
NEW JERSEY 
Mrex,: Willard: Pickellix ose aa 
(Adjustment on damaged furniture) 
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Get your 
milk 


COOLER | 
QUICKER 
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SPRAY-TYPE SIDE-OPENING 


MILK COOLER" 


Water constantly flowing 
through fast melting ice bank 
assures more rapid cooling. 
Axial flow water circulating 
pump with no hoses, pipes or 
fittings, sprays water under low 
pressure onto the necks of the 
cans so that water cannot 
enter. High lifting or bending 
is eliminated. 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1908 ©. 


Makers of the famed Steinhorst freezer 
and immersion type milk cooler. 
Consult your nearest dealer for further in- 
fermation on the new Spray-type Side-opening 
Milk Cooler or mail this coupon. AA/6/50 












KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 













A revolutionary 
interior coating for 
HARDER CONCRETE 
STAVE SILOS. It’s 
ithe greatest single 
2 improvement in Silo 
construction! 


More durable 

Less absorbent 
Free from cracks 
and chipping 

’ Write for details today 
_HARDER SILO CO., INC. 
| Box A, Cobleskill, New York 








does more work for your money 








~ ee THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE 
YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS .. . THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 


DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


! -esDEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT'S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH 


CUTS PLANTING COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 








— gives long service between changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
— reduces power blow-by 
«avoids breakdown delays 
—resists heat and wear 
— protects engine parts 


TRACTOR OIL 





Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 
§5-gallon drums. 


aS oy | bul A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE CLOCK 


Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES : 
for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors. Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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OME few weeks ago I received an 
unexpected and very delightful 
letter. It was from William (“Bill’’) 
Stempfle, Farm Bureau Manager 
for Steuben County, New York, and 

what it said in effect came to this: 

“We are planning as a tribute to the past 
an old-fashioned Farmers’ Institute, to be 
so far as possible a reproduction of the type 
of agricultural meetings held in the state be- 
tween 1886 and 1918, back in the days when 
what is now the Extension Service was a part 
of the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture at Albany instead of being adminis- 
tered by the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca.” 

The letter also included a very gracious 
invitation to me which I accepted with more 
pleasure than I can remember as related to 
any happening of recent years. 

Bill Stempfle has been Manager of the 
Steuben County Farm Bureau for more than 
twenty-eight years. There is an old country 
saying that you must both “summer and 
winter with a man before you really know 


> 


him.” Now Bill has been very intimately 
summering and wintering with Steuben farm- 
ers for almost a generation, and if they do 
not know him by this time, it would seem 
that they never will. Most of the farm people 
who were middle-aged when he began his 
work have gone on into the silence, and it is 
the schoolboys of those years who have now 
taken their places and are carrying on. 

Naturally Bill has come to be something of 
a law unto himself, and many of his policies 
are made right under his own hat. They tell 
me that his plans do not always coincide 
with those of the Central Office, but in the 
end it is Bill who usually wins out. I do feel 
that to a very exceptional degree he has won 
the confidence and regard (or shall I use the 
warmer term “affection’) of his farm con- 


stituency. I first came to: know him in the 
early years of his reign, about the time that 
the Farmers’ Institutes were changing over 
into College-sponsored community meetings, 
and I have always admired him for his 
boundless enthusiasm and energy. Today he 
tells me, “I’ve got a wonderful job.” As a 





Bill Stempfle who for 
more than twenty- 
eight years has been 
Farm Bureau Agent of Steuben County, New York. 





matter of fact, he is so in love with his work 
that for several years past he has not taken a 
vacation. You see there are so many things 
he wants to do, and so little time. However, 
that sort of devotion brings its own reward. 
It is pretty satisfying to be recognized over 
a long period of years as heading up the agri- 
cultural activities of a fine farming county 
such as Steuben. 


We counselled by correspondence as to just 
what were the distinctive features of the old- 
time Farmers’ Institutes which set them apart 
from present day community meetings and 
Extension Schools. We agreed that if we were 
to have an authentic revival of the past, then 
these things must be a part of the program. 


First, we agreed, there must be an opening 
prayer—an echo of the bygone years when 
more often than now it was the custom to 
invoke the Divine blessing upon any under- 
taking. By the way, there was an Institute 
tale to the effect that many years ago a very 
literal-minded preacher at Ellenburg prayed 
that “the speakers may understand their 
topics” —surely an entirely proper and rea- 
sonable request. 


When in 1812 Elkanah Watson was pro- 
moting the first Agricultural Fair in America 
under the “great elm tree” on the Common of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, he felt the need of 
a preacher to implore a blessing upon the new 
enterprise, but the severe Puritan Divines of 
that era were suspicious that his Fair was in 
reality the work of the Devil rather than a 
new venture in agricultural education and a 
number of them declined the honor. Eventu- 
ally, however, one more daring than the rest 
was willing to undertake the responsibility, 
and Elkanah records with much satisfaction 
that the preacher “delivered an eminently 


appropriate invocation.” . (Continued on Page 16) 


A group of Farmers’ Institute Lecturers in 1905. 

Many of our older New York readers have heard 
ene or more ef these lecturers. How many ef them 
can you identify? The picture which appeared in 
“The Peeple’s Colleges” by Dr. Ruby Green Smith is 
produced here by permission of the auther and of 
the publishers, the Cornell University Press. 


VER eat an egg that tasted flat or strong, 

or had a slight ‘‘off’ flavor? Some 
people have never tasted. any other kind. 
Such people don’t eat many eggs. 


Good prices depend more on high egg 
consumption than on anything else. Res- 
taurant and grocery men will tell you that 
their customers will eat many more fine, 
fresh eggs than they will those of fair or low 
quality. 


In marketing your eggs G.L.F. has these 
points driven home every day. On the whole- 
sale egg markets, buyers know what kind of 
eggs housewives are looking for. When they 
find fine quality eggs theyll pay good prices 


* 


for them. When there are plenty of eggs on 
the market—-and there are plenty now— 
quality can make the difference between 
profit and loss. 


That’s why your market men keep urging 
you to protect that nest-fresh quality. That’s 
why everything is done to deliver the egg 
to the buyer as nearly as possible in the same 
fresh condition it was when picked up at 
your farm. 


Let’s work together on this. Ask the man 
on the G.L.F. pick-up truck for suggestions 
on keeping that nest-fresh quality on the 
farm. Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca; ANe ex: 








Quality is a Team Play 


Your Part 

Keep nest-fresh quality by gathering 3 or 4 times 
daily, cooling promptly in a moist room. Clean and 
pack daily, grading carefully for size. Store in cool, 
moist place until shipped. 


G.L.F.’s Part 


An insulated, ventilated truck picks up the eggs 
weekly at your farm, takes them to a G.L.F. Egg 
Station where :they are cooled overnight. Next 
morning they are inspected and shipped in a special 
egg transport to the market, retaining that same 
farm-fresh quality. 


G.L.F. Egg Marketing Service 














This new, modern barn replaces one that Tilley lost in a fire in 1947. The silo suffered 
very little damage. The barnyard and fences indicate the neat appearance of this 


Rensselaer County dairy farm. 


Home Grown Grain Cuts 
Costs for Ernest Tilley 


EF TY ACRES of level, rich, well- 
_ fertilized tillable land are in 
pasture on Ernest Tilley’s dairy 
farm at Hoosick in Rensselaer 
County, New York. His recognition of 
the fact that good pastures produce 
the cheapest milk, plus the steps he 
has taken to offset the cost of govern- 
ment-supported Western grains, en- 
ables him to go on making a well- 
earned profit from his 60-cow dairy 
despite declines in milk prices. 


Ernest went through fire and flood 
to build up his labor-efficient; well- 
managed 2038-acre place, but took his 
setbacks in stride, realizing that they 
could have been worse. When his barn 
burned to the ground in 194%, he was 
thankful that his year-old.silo was of 
tile and lost to the fire only the fram- 
ing around the chute, the wooden doors 
and five tiles. He started a new barn 
that fall. When the spring flood of ’49 
took five acres of his very best land 
down the Hoosic River, it was a blow, 
but with bulldozers and other modern 
power equipment it didn’t cost him 
too much to rebuild the course of the 
river and slope off the washed area 





Ernest Tilley keeps costs down and profits 
Up by growing and mixing half the grain 
for his milk cows. The corn on the cob he 
- shown here putting in: his hammermill 
's mixed with oats and bran. 


So that he had two acres back in pro- 
duction by this spring. 

The new 86 by 100-foot aluminum- 
roofed barn has 40 stanchions, plus 
-bull and calf stalls. The stable is all 
Sealed and insulated with cement- 
Coated asbestos flexoboard, with '‘tem- 
perature and humidity controlled by a 
two-fan ventilating system. His herd, 
Which is mostly Holsteins, some regis- 
tered and some grades, is let out for 
exercise every day in the winter for a 
few minutes or several hours, depend- 

S On the weather. His two bulls are 
srandson and a double grandson of 


f 
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Newmont Farm’s Newmont Aristocrat. 

In addition to 12 acres of corn for 
silage, Ernest grows 12 acres of corn 
for grain and enough oats to give him 
a mixture that really cuts the amount 
of his grain bill. He harvested 1,600 
bushels of ear corn on the 12 acres last 
year. He grinds together in his ham- 
mermill 4 shovels.of carn on the cob, 
two shovels of oats and one of bran— 
the latter to add bulk—and ends up 
with a supplement that ranges between 
12 and 14% protein. This homegrown, 
home-ground grain is all the heifers 
and dry stock get. The milk cows get 
the same mixture plus an equal amount 
of purchased 20% protein dairy ration 
to bring the average protein content 
of their grain to about 16%. 

By actual trial and checking produc- 
tion figures, Ernest has determined 
that his cows produce just as well 
when half of their grain is homegrown 


_and half purchased as when they are 


on 100% commercial 16% dairy ration. 
He also found that as soon as he cut 
the commercial ration to less than half 


of the total, his cows’ production start-_ 


ed slipping. 

The very orderliness of the farm 
saves costs. No time is wasted round- 
ing up cattle, because the fences are 
kept in nigh perfect condition. There 
are no wide hedgerows to shade and to 
waste land, and no rubbish heaps to 
puncture tractor tires. He isn’t a crank 
on the subject but it’s one of those 
farms where everything is in its place 
and where all the work is done with 
one hired man plus a part-time boy in 
the summer. And, perhaps the most 


important feature of all, it makes 
money.—Jim Hall. 

=A. Al 
RAISE YOUR GRASS 


SIGHTS 


VERYONE agrees that more and 

better grass is sound for this north- 
eastern dairy country. The experiment 
station and college men have shown 
us that they know how to grow it, and 
many dairymen have demonstrated that 
such grass is a money maker. 

With that Set-up, why are there so 
many mediocre Meadows and pastures 
in the Northeast ? There are many rea- 
sons, but among them may be the ten- 
dency for many of us to think we are 
supplying the seed, plant food, and 
management for grass when we really 
are doing just half a job. Don’t forget 
that the better the grass, the more 
lime and fertilizer it needs. Let’s raise 
our sights and shoot at a real target. 

Now is a good time to visit a few 
top dairymen to compare the grass 
they are growing with that on your 
own farm. 


f 





Produce Cleaner, Better Milk 


KowrTow Ls, the new sanitary, single 
service paper towels make washing 
and massaging of teats and udders 
before milking easier, more practical, 
more sanitary and less expensive. 


Easy to Use 


To prepare a cow for milking, simply 
dip a Kowrowt in clean, warm dis- 
infectant solution, wash udders and 
teats, then wring out Kowrow1t for 


massaging and drying. When you are. 


finished, throw the KowTrowt away. 


Save Time and Trouble 


That’s all there is to it! Send for 
FREE sample and see for yourself. 
No more tiresome washing, boiling, 
sterilizing old-fashioned, hard-to- 
clean cloths and rags. No wasted dis- 
infectant . . . your solution stays 
clean . . . good to the last. 


Control the Spread of Mastitis 


There’s no chance of a Kowrow.L 
spreading mastitis from one cow to 
another during the washing opera- 
tion. Each Kowrowt is used on one 
cow and then thrown away. 
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KOWTOWLS 
A NEW AND EASIER WAY TO PREPARE 
yO Mae aaa Ke 


Endorsed by Veterinarians, 
Inspectors, Dairymen 


Here at last is the practical way to 
-give your herd the added protection 
of single service washing. KOwTrowLs 
have been tested and approved by 
Cornell University, University of 
New Hampshire and Utah State 
_Agricultural College. 

For better, cleaner milk . .’. lower 
bacteria count... the grade of milk 
inspectors want and buy at top prices, 
use KowTowLs. 


Your Milk Plant or 
Feed Store Has Them 


You can get Kowrowts from your 
local milk plant or at most feed and 
dairy supply dealers. Ask the quality 
control man at your milk station, or 
have them leave Kowrow.ts when 
they pick up your milk. Kowrow1s 
cost as little as $1.70 per cow a year. 


If You Can’t Find Them 


We'll gladly send you FREE samples 
to try out if you can’t find them yet 
in your community. KOwTrowl1Ls are 
hew and we haven’t been able to 
supply all milk stations and stores 
-yet—but we want you to see what a 
.good job they do. Just send this 
coupon or a penny postcard. Kow- 
TOWLS are a product of Brown Com- 
pany, producers of Nibroc Towels 
for industrial use. 


GET YOUR FREE SAMPLES 


Use coupon below or send penny postcard 


Bree rer SNe oe En CTE Ot tre te ee 


HANDY FOR YOUR OWN USE, TOO— 


Brown Company, Dept. 


K-60 


Users say Kowtowls are a handy thing 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. i 

around the barn for their own use—to | Please send me FREE Kowfow!l samples. 

dry hands, wipe up tables, carts, etc., and I 

they even find their way into the house. I Wametacye been oe i eter yet a eR ee one i 

Send for FREE samples. i Addvecs \ 
} Towne hoe ee ae eee hk ee, Mater oko os j 








THE BIGGEST CHALLENGE OF ALL 


T IS A never failing source of inspiration to look 
into the faces of a graduating class and think of 
the great army of young men and women who are 
starting a new chapter in their lives with great 
hopes and ideals. Graduation is well named “Com- 
mencement,” for of course it is only the beginning 


and not the end. It was Charles Kettering, famous 


i industrial leader, who tore up his 


scientist and 


diploma when he was graduated from college be-~ 


cause he didn’t want to think that he had finished 
anything. On the other hand, it was Olds, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, who said, way back in 1912: 


“The car I now bring out is regarded by me as 
close to finality. I do not believe that a car ma- 


terially better will ever be built, so I have called , 


it my farewell car.” 

That was in 1912, mind you! 

A young man visiting with me in my office re- 
cently said: 

“The frontiers are all gone. There’s not much left 
for my generation to do.” 


Fifty years ago a young man looking ahead could 
have made the same foolish statement with’ even 
more reason, for marvelous as have been the ma- 
terial changes of the last fifty years, we have only 
just scratched the surface. Not the most imaginative 
member of the Liar’s Club can prophesy what the 
next fifty years will bring forth! We only know 
that nothing is ever finished. What wouldn’t any 
member of my generation give to stand in the 
Shoes of this year’s graduates and live to see what 
they will see during the course of their lifetime! 


But most of the progress of the past fifty years 
is material. It is based on gadgets, and we know 
our civilization cannot continue unless spiritual 
progress is kept abreast of material progress. Some- 
one has said that we are ahead of the ancient civili- 
zation of the Greeks in nothing but our plumbing! 
Unless we can find a way—and soon—to balance 
material with spiritual progress by growing 
spiritually as weil as materially, we may commit 
world suicide by means of our own marvelous 
gadgets. 

That is the greatest of all challenges facing to- 
day’s young men and women as they start now to 
lead the world to better things. 


A BAD PEST 


HAVE never seen so many woodchucks as there 

are this year. We planted one of our gardens 
quite a distance from the house this spring and 
bombed out the woodchucks in eight or ten nearby 
holes. Soon after the peas came up, the woodchucks 
began eating them as well as the new lettuce, and 
we found that another bunch had moved in and 
dug new holes. We have bombed them, and are keep- 
ing daily watch for the next batch. 

When the bombs are used according to directions, 
they get the chucks. But there are so many of them 
that it seems to be an unending job. When I think 
of the horses’ legs that have been broken or injured 
in woodchuck holes, of the broken machinery caused 
by them, and of the total amount of good forage 
hay that woodchucks have ruined, I wonder why 
there isn’t a concerted effort made to exterminate 
these pests. 


TOUGH ON GRANDFATHER 


DOCTOR friend of mine who specializes in 

bone diseases, particularly of children, told me 
about a little boy who was brought to him with 
tuberculosis of the joints. “In trying to find a 
cause,” said the doctor, “I asked about the milk 
supply and found that the herd that supplied the 
family milk had never been tested for TB, and that 
the grandfather who owned the herd was opposed 
to such testing and to pasteurized milk.| 


“Tt was tough,” continued the doctor, ‘‘to have to 
tell that grandfather, who idolized the little boy, 
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his dairy herd.” A later test of the herd showed 
several cows with T. B. 

. Then the doctor went on to tell me that undulant 
fever, caused by unpasteurized milk from herds that 
have Bang’s Disease, is more prevalent than the 
public realizes, and that the only safeguard is pas- 
teurization of milk. 

Personally I can sympathize with the many people 
who prefer unpasteurized milk, because I do. And I 
drink lots of milk. It‘s the finest_food in the world 
and just about the most necessary from a health 
standpoint. But I know enough about the conditions 
under which milk is produced, and about the danger 
of its transmitting disease so that I would never 
dream of using it until it is pasteurized. 


EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 
HE appointment of Harold Creal of Homer, New 
York (“Cap” to his friends) as Director of the 


‘New York State Fair is good news. Mr. Creal is a 


successful farmer and a long-time member of the 
New York State Legislature, and has proved by his 
life and works that he has a deep interest in public 
affairs. His experience and high ability well fit 
him to lead in the organization and conduct of the 
New York State Fair, one of the State’s most 
important enterprises. 


AESOP BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a Farmer who 

raised two chickens, took them to the city, sold 
them to the Factory Worker, and with the proceeds 
bought two shirts. So the Farmer had two shirts 
and the City Man had two chickens. 

Observing the transaction, the Planner told the 
Farmer he could get more money for his chickens 
by making them scarcer. If he didn’t raise so many 
he could get more income for those he did raise. 

The Planner also told the Working Man in the 
city that he must work fewer hours and get more 
money for his labor. This would raise the prices on 
the articles he made so he would have more money 
with which to buy. So, the Farmer brought one 
chicken to the city market. He got as much money 
for it as he had previously gotten for two chickens. 
He felt fine. This was the life! But when he went 
to buy some shirts he found that the shirts had also 
doubled in price So 5-075 he got one shirt! 


Now the Farmer has one shirt and the City Man 


has one chicken, and this is called either “The 
Planned Economy” or ‘‘The More Abundant Life.” 
—N. C. Seedsmen’s News 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE MAILMAN 


E ARE so used to modern blessings and con- 

veniences that we take them for granted. I 
often think of how I used to ride a horse bareback 
to the village post office, once a week to get the 
mail and compare it with the R.F.D. service which 
delivers mail to almost every farm door in the 
United States every day. 

On most farms the coming of the mailman is the 
big event of the day, not only because-of the mail 
he brings but especially because almost all of the 
R.F.D. carriers are cheerful, patient, long-suffering 
and dependable, no matter what the weather con- 
ditions are. 

If you feel as I do, locate your mail box where 
the carrier can reach it handily and take time once 
in a while to tell him that he is doing a good job. 


THEY BELIEVE IN THEIR 
PRODUCT 


OME milk producers are really waking up to the 
necessity of advertising their products just the 
same as every other manufacturer does. For ex- 
ample, ninety dairy farmers in Somerville, New 
Jersey, have voted to deduct 10 cents a hundred 
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donthibates an equal amount. A committee of three 
producers has been set up to decide how best to 
use the money to convince their customers that 
milk is the best food in the world and that they 
ought to use more of it. 


“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION —*? 


S YOU READ THIS, count up the number of 
days a year that you use each piece of your 
farm equipment. You'll be surprised, for the average 
use per year for most implements is less than 
twenty days. On the average, a binder, is used only 
7 days, a combine 11, a two-row cultivator 14, hay- 
loader 9, mower 10, and a two-plow tractor 57 days. 
In the old horse and buggy days the life span of 
a walking plow was nearly 34 years. Today the 
average life span of most equipment is less than 
10 years. The reason is that modern machinery is 
much more complicated and cannot take too much 
neglect. 

I seldom ride through the farm country without 
wondering why farmers aren’t more careful about 
storing their expensive machinery. Much of it rusts 
out before ‘it wears out. The lack of plenty of 
lubricating oil on all moving parts will soon ruin any 
machine. The length of life of a modern farm ma- 
chine is more dependent upon oil than upon any 
other factor. In the rush to get work done, many 
farmers will neglect to make a repair that they 
know should be made. Then it takes twice as much 
time and money to make the repair finally. 

The cost of equipping a farm is necessarily higher 
than ever today. That makes it vitally important 
to cut costs by taking care of equipment. 


i ‘ 
SUPER-SALESMAN 

This is an old one, but it is always good for a 
laugh: ; 

The world’s greatest salesman, according to 
legend, was a milking machine agent. He sold a 
machine to a farmer who had one cow. Then he took 
the cow away as a down payment. ; 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 

NE TIME years ago I drove up in front of a 
Ovsen and looked out to see a farmer with a pitch- 
fork chasing a well dressed city man down across 
the yard, both of them yelling at the top of their 
voices. The stranger went over the top of the gate 
without even touching it, climbed into his car and, 
with a great snarling of gears, went away from 
there fast. { 

I hesitated for a moment, wondering if I might 
not be chased off also, but when I finally got to the 
farmer he was leaning on his fork, breathing hard, 
but kind of grinning, and he said: 

“That’s the most fun I’ve had in six months!” 

It seemed that he had a long-standing argument 
with a New York City milk barn inspectoy, and 
the uppity ways of the inspector had finally become 
too much for him. 

Inspectors are better now, but some of the old- 
time ones were pretty tough, though there was 
sometimes two sides to the argument. Most dairy 
farmers now are highly cooperative in keeping their 
barns sanitary, but there were some in the old days 
who weren’t. There was, for example, the young 
college fellow who was making a survey. Step- 
ping into a farmer’s barn at milking time, it was 
plain to him that the. barn hadn’t been cleaned for 
a month, flies were plentiful, the cows’ flanks were 
plastered with you-know-what. The farmer looked 
up from his milking to say: 

“You ain’t a barn inspector, are you?” 

The boy was quick to assure him that he wasn't. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it’s a good thing or I'd 
have throwed you out. One of those fellers was here 
from the city trying to tell me what to do with my 
barn. Said I ought to have concrete. floors. Dumb 
fool! That shows how little them so-called experts 
know. But I put this feller in his piace all right. 
I grabbed me a spade and all I had to do was dig 
down six inches to show him he didn’t know what he 


that the TB in the child undoubtedly came from pounds for advertising. Raritan Farms, their dealer, was talking about, I got concrete floors!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide It pays | 


MILK: Prediction that fall and winter milk prices al be higher than pre- 
emus Vi0OUSly expected seems justified. This will be welcome news to 
northeastern dairymen, who have been squeezed between lower prices and con- 
tinued high production costs. Feed grains went up from 5 to 10 cents a bushel 
recently. It is expected that the June crop report will show some improvement 
in wheat, which may bring downward turn in grain prices. 

Following a hearing at Elmira last February, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has proposed an amendment to the order which would raise the price 
of Class 3 milk by about 3% cents. The Metropolitan Producers’ Bargaining 
Agency is filing some exceptions or objections to the amendment. The evidence 
the Agency introduced at the hearing indicated that costs of making butter and 
cheese had advanced and that the allowance for manufacture should be in- 
creased to encourage manufacturers to buy more Class 3 milk. By the time the 
proposed amendment could be put into effect, it would be too late to do any 
good this year. 

Anyway, the difficulty has been to sell Class 3 milk at the present price, so 
it is difficult to see how it would be any easier to sell.it for more money. An 
increase in the allowance which manufacturers get for manufacturing milk 
would create a market and help keep distress milk off the New York City 
market—milk which is now going there to be used for price cutting, which con- 
tinues to be as bad or worsé than when we last reported. 


POULTRY: There is considerable basis for the belief that poultrymen who 
ummm weather the present low price period will be making profits 
next fall. Poultrymen are buying about 12% fewer chicks than last year. 

It is sound business to keep old hens as long as they are laying, but it is also 
advisable to house pullets before they reach 5% production on range. One way 
some poultrymen are managing is to use “hen shelters’ on range. Hens are 
moved there,early in the summer but are not confined except at night. This 
gives time to clean the laying houses and still move in the pullets on time. 


ccc INVENTORY: Around June ist, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owned 31% million bales of cotton, 255 mil- 
lion bushels of corn, 127 million bushels of wheat, 489 million pounds of linseed 
oil, 88 million pounds of dried eggs, 99 million pounds of butter, 316 million 
pounds of dried milk, and 386 million pounds of rosin. 

Under loan to CCC (which they may own eventually) were 543 million bush- 
els of corn, 305 million bushels of wheat, 2 million bales of cotton, and 332 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco. For the 10 months ending May 1, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had a net loss of 155 million, just a little over one-half million 
dollars a day. 





CREDIT: . The public is using credit more liberally. Administration policy 
i, a seems to be to favor easy credit as.a help in maintaining busi- 
ness and prices. Proposal of government guaranteed loans to small businesses 
is one angle; easy credit on housing another. Recently Wall Street Journal com- 
mented it was easier to buy a home on credit than an automobile. Most farmers 
figure they should borrow less rather than more at this time. However, the 
mortgage debt on many farms recently bought has averaged 50 to 55% .of the 
purchase price, which is equal to or greater than the price of these farms 10 
years ago. 

The present tendency of economists to analyze the business outlook every 
day reminds us of a man who takes his pulse and his temperature every hour. 
Business might*be less jittery if left alone for longer periods. 


CHANGES: Among changes predicted by Dr..Sherman Johnson of U.'S. 
bo Department of Agriculture which should be studied by farm- 
ers are: continued increase in farm mechanization; more supplemental irriga- 
tion; a shift-of small unproductive farms to part-time operation; some increase 
in size and some decrease in number of family farms; a rapid adoption of con- 
servation practices; increased farm efficiency through greater use of lime and 
fertilizer; better feeding of livestock; better crop varieties, and more effective 
control of insects and diseases.—H. L. Cosline. 
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HE GALS are smart when they pick 

June to start upon their honey- 
moon; no other month in all the year 
is quite so fair and filled with cheer. 
The earth is green, the skies are blue, 
and ev’rything looks fresh and. new; 
the temp’rature’s. exactly right, it’s 
good for sleeping day and night, the 
gentle sun upon your back rules out 
the danger of attack by rheumatiz, yet 
ain’t too hot like August will be, like 
as not. Especially if you’re on a farm, 
it’s hard to see how any harm can 
come to you as long as June is playing 
out its cheerful tune. 

Both stock and crops upon the land 
are growing up to beat the band; the 
heavy springtime work is through, 
what jobs there are this month. to do 
Mirandy and the hired man will handle 
better than. I can. Which means I can 
relax a bit while neighbor has another 
fit because I won’t help him today put 
up the year’s first crop of hay; but it 

AZ won’t hurt if I don’t go, he knew he- 
oe, pet forehand I’d say no. With hungry fish 






k, ote il aula surely make me sick; besides, my reputation 
Seon would be lost iP I worked in June. 


down in the crick 
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Spraying CARROT CROP with Esso Weed Killer 35 


to weed the Esso eo 


Esso Weed Killer 35— is proving a 
great help in vegetable farming in 
eliminating harmful weeds. It is 
being used effectively on carrots, 
celery, parsley, and parsnips; and is 
being tested on other crops. Proved 
by tests at several state farm experi- 
mental stations, this product has 
saved time and work in cultivation 

. produced large and healthy yields 
for great profits! 





CONSTANT ESSO RESEARCH aids the FARMER 


At one of America’s largest and most modern petro- 
leum research centers, Esso engineers and technicians 
are constantly seeking ways to ‘make farming easier, 
better, more profitable. New products and methods are 
developed and tested in co-operation with state farm 
experiment stations to meet farming problems. 

ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OIL — ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE — 

for Extra engine protection | gives tremendous power, long 
... Letra oil economy in mileage and high anti-knock 
your car, truck, or tractor. performance under load! 
ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OIL — ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for 
just right for heavy- duty “distillate” burning 

diesel or gasoline tractor tractors. High power, 

and truck engines. Depend- | smooth efficient operation 
able all-weather service . low flashpoint for 

for rough going. fast starting. 





FOR FREE 
ESSO ) 
FARM NEWS 


Ask your E'sso Farm 
Distributor far a free 
subscription to the 
regularly published 
ESSO FARM NEWS 
or write to: Esso 
Farm News, 15 West 
51st Street, New 
York: 19, N.-Y. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 
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The Great New 


DEARBORN LOADERS 


08) 


Self-Contained 
Hydraulic Controls 


Can be added to basic “Standard” Loader! 


... three great Dearborn Loaders 


Best loader idea in years 





| Cw TM 


for the Ford Tractor, all using the same basic frame! Each 
loader can be purchased complete. The new Dearborn line 
means you can always get the loader that best fits your needs. 
You pay nothing for extra power or parts until you need them. 
The Dearborn “Standard” Loader, shown above, lifts 750 
pounds by Ford Tractor Hydraulic Touch Control; dumps 
by trip lever. Just add a few parts to get the Heavy Duty 


Loaders described below! 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION e DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 








“Heavy Duty” conversion kit changes 
“Standard” Loader, (seé large picture) 
to “Heavy Duty” Loader, above. Adds 
a hydraulic pump driven by tractor’s 
crankshaft, capacity to 1,000 pounds. 
Tractor’s hydraulic mechanism left 
free for rear-attached implements. 





“Hydraulic Bucket Control” is added 
to the “Heavy Duty” Loader by: an- 
other conversion kit, adding a two- 
way hydraulic cylinder for pivoting 
material bucket or fork. Load can be 
held, dumped or partially dumped- 
at desired height. 





‘attachment 





[TRACTOR | 


* 


Material Bucket, Manure 
Fork and Crane Attachments 
interchange on All Models! 


Material bucket, manure fork and 
crane attachments for Dearborn 
Loaders are sold separately and 
can be used on any of the three 
models. Manure fork is shown in 
large picture, material bucket in 
the two pictures at left, and crane 


in small pic- 
ture at right. . 
All sturdily 
built for 
many years 
of hard use. 





Ask your Ford Tractor dealer for a Demonstration 


Your nearby Ford Tractor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the Ford Tractor and the new Dear- 
born Loaders on your farm, without obligation. 
See or phone him soon! 
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We Make Grass Silage 
the Easy Way 


By MARK ROBINSON 


Wyoming Co., Pennsylvania, Dairyman 


NDER the influence of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist I have grad- 
ually changed from corn silage 
and hay to straight grass. sil- 

age for my winter roughage. My cows 
get no dry hay and eat an average of 
100 pounds of grass silage a day. 


As I felt my way along over a period 
of years, I had all the doubts and wor- 
ries that you hear now on every side. 
With the benefit of hindsight, I now 
wonder what all the fuss is about. By 
nature, a cow is designed to make milk 
on May and June pasture. To preserve 
her feed for winter, we have three 
known methods—also used for vege- 
tables. I like my vegetables frozen and, 
if it were economically possible, I be- 
lieve the cows would like grass kept 
that way. In*changing from hay to 
grass silage, my cows have switched 
from dried to canned food—a change 
we humans gladly made when we 
learned how to can. 


We have known how to make grass 
silage for a long time. Why has it 
suddenly become the best practice? In 
my opinion, a revolution in the kinds 
of machinery available to the farmer 
has made grass silage possible. When 
our grass crop was handled largely by 
hand, it was important to dry it in 
order to reduce its weight. It was so 
important that we dried it, despite the 
difficulty and the great average annual 
loss of food value. No one wanted to 
lift all that water five times on the 
way from the field to the hay mow to 
the cow. 


Now we can mechanize our winter 
forage completely. We can take grass 
in the field, put it into storage, take 
it.out of storage, feed it to the cows, 
and put the manure back on the 
ground, without touching anything by 
hand. The key machine in this change 
is the forage harvester. 

Editor’s Note: We who edit American 
Agriculturist believe that the grass silage 
prizes offered by northeastern fairs in 
1948, and which were originally sponsored 
by American Agriculturist, had a lot to do 


with the speed with which the grass 
silage idea has developed. 


We use a cutterbar-equipped chopper 
to load two old dump trucks. The 
trucks dump the grass into trench 
silos. Our manure loader takes the sil- 
age out of the trench in the winter 
and loads the trucks again. We have 
to throw it from the trucks into the 
feed bunks by hand, but we won’t next 
winter because all we need is a con- 
veyor on the truck to unload it. Many 
farmers have built this accessory and 
it can be bought ready made. 


The cows unload the feed bunks and 
make milk and manure. The manure 
that falls outside is scraped into a pile 
with a jeep snow plow, and then loaded 
on the spreaders with the manure load- 
er. The manure that falls inside in. the 
penstable is loaded directly with the 
manure loader. The spreaders put all 
that is left of the grass back where it 
came from. 


This past winter it took three tons 
of grass silage to produce a ton of milk 
per day. If you count the snow plow 
moving of some of our manure as half 
a move, our forage moved seven and 
one-half times on the round trip from 
the field back to the field as manure. 
Roughly, we figure we handled over 
3,000 tons of material once. If our 
trucks had conveyors to fill the bunks, 
we would have done it all while sitting 
down pulling levers. 

We made about 550 tons of silage in 
18 days with a crew of four. We put up 


all our first cutting in the last week in 


May and the first two weeks in June. 


We did no work at night or on Sunday, 
and my wife thought was a white 
collar man. Including breakdowns with 
the old trucks, and all the troubles you 
always have, we averaged one ton per 
man hour. Our peak capacity with 
everything perfect was over four tons 
per man hour. 


We have never used any preservative 
in making our grass silage. I have 
heard about grass silage that was too 
wet, but I have never seen it. You can 
figure how much ours wilted in the 
time it took it to move from the cutter 
bar on one end of the forage harvester 
pick-up to the chopper knives on the 
other end. 

In making silage in a trench, I feel 
it is important to back the loaded truck 
over the silage. This packing practi- 
cally eliminates spoilage, but in order 
to make the silage support the loaded 
truck you must prepack with a lighter 
outfit. We used our jeep, but a tractor 
would probably work as well. 


Our operation worked as smoothly 
as an assembly line. I doubt that the 
best and most elaborate equipment 
made could make hay on an assembly 
line basis. You .have always got the 
weather, even with a mow finisher. 
Judged by the way a cow behaves on 
spring pasture, she likes -her grass 
wet. With modern equipment, it is 
cheaper to handle your winter forage 
wet than to dry it. If you dry it, it 
only soaks up with water in the cow’s 
rumen anyway. 2 

7 ACA. 


HEROIC MILK DRIVERS 


The Milk Industry Foundation of 
New York has announced the names 
of seven milk men scattered through- 
out the country who have been awarded 
Pasteur medals for heroic service in 
line of duty. Typical are the records 
cf three from the Northeast. : 

F. A. Maple of Collar City Creamery, 
Troy, saved the life of an eight-year-old 
boy who had broken through the ice 
into 15 feet of water. Mr. Maple 
crawled out on the ice with a rope 
where the boy was hanging by the edge 
and grabbed him, and men on shore 
pulled them in by the rope as the ice 
began to break. 4 

Morris Toll of Abbotts Dairies, Phila- 
delphia, captured a burglar who had 
robbed the home of a customer. 

Louis Rogers of Abbotts Dairies 
broke into a burning house, got water 
from the kitchen and put the fire out 
before the fire department arrived. 

















Information Needed 


The records of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, or- 
ganized at New Brunswick on 
August 17, 1875, show that Pro- | 
fessor George Thurber of Lodi, 
| Bergen County, was the first 
president. 


We would like to locate one or | 
| more of the direct descendants | 
of Professor Thurber in connec- 
tion with the 75th anniversary 0 
the organization meeting held at | 
New Brunswick. 

—Arthur J. Farley, Secretary 
N. J. State Herticultural Society 
: New Brunswick, N. J. | 








Editor’s Note: We are printing 
Professor Farley’s letter in hope 
that some of our readers will be 
able to give us information rela- 
| «tive to the direct descendants of 
Professor George Thurber so that | 
| we can forward the information 
along to Professor Farley. 




















High-powered... 


low-priced! 





More for the job... more for your money! With 
the most powerful engine ever built by Chevrolet, 
P-L trucks are advance designed to offer you even 
greater advantages. 


Here are trucks that can handle tougher jobs 
... trucks that can do your hauling faster, easier 
—with outstanding economy! 

















Always strong, always sturdy, Advance-Design 
Chevrolet trucks are built to last. Over rough 
roads and on the highways, they’ Il carry the load 
for you...and keep on doing it! 


Yes, Chevrolet P-L trucks are far ahead. Check 
them for payload, performance, popularity, price. 
And check them for features. No other trucks 
give more... yet Chevrolet trucks cost surpris- 
ingly little to buy, to operate, to maintain. See 
your local Chevrolet dealer today. 


ne 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


% % % % * * x | 
Dee Pee Pe alerity ous Pied Lecelers : Bice Ls den 


On the hills or on the straightaway, the 
efficient new Chevrolet Pel trucks are far 
chead in performance. They give you high 
pulling power over a wide range of use- 
able road speeds—and high acceleration 
fo cut down total trip time. 


In every postwar year truck customers 
have bought more Chevrolets than any 
other make of truck—convincing proof of 
the owner satisfaction they have earned 
through the years—proof that Chevrolet 
is America’s most wanted truck. 


For low operating costs per ton mile, 
smart buyers choose Chevrolet Pel trucks. 
They are advance designed to cut running 
and repair costs. Their rugged construction 
lets you deliver the goods with real reduc- 
tions in operating expense. ~ 


a oi low selling price to high resale value, 
you're money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. 
Chevrolet's rock-bottom initial cost—ouf- 
standingly low cost of operation and 
upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 


Plus all these Plus features: TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Load-Master and the improved 
92-h.p. Thrift-Master—to give you greater power per gallon, lower costperload e« THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker accelera- 


tion response e 


DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement « 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting 


HYPOID REAR AXLES—5 times more durable than spiral bevel type ¢ DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for complete driver control » WIDE- 
BASE WHEELS for increased fire mileage e¢ ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the “Cab that Breathes” e BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier 


handling e 


UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built, 
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“ON THE FARM” STORAGE 
SAFEGUARDS YOUR CROP PROFITS 


Crops stored in fire-safe Quonsets assure you of 
full Government Price Supports 


Permanent, all-steel Quonsets 
provide safe storage for all 
types of grain. Quonset’s arch- 
ribbed, clear-span design offers 
maximum usable space, and 
Quonsets can be partitioned to 
meet varying crop needs. The 
durable, versatile Quonset 
assures you of economical stor- 
age for many years to come. 





Quonsets provide safe storage 
for your feed grains ... and 
permit you to hold your cash 
crops for higher prices and 
profits! And you can save more 
of your corn—use your corn 
picker to best advantage — by 
drying ear corn in the Quonset 
32 corn storage drying building, 
as illustrated! 














Your best buy in farm 








@ permanent 


eee ee 
@ quick erection S— 
5 
@ adaptable 


on 


— 
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Stran-Steel and Quonset Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





see your dealer today / 


Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York e Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e Genesee Bidg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York e August F eine & 
Sons,,140 Terrace, Buffalo, New York e New England Trawler Equip. Co., Eastern Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. @ Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, New York e Profile Bidg. 
Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 34 Park Street, Essex Jet., 
Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bldg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia, New York e Hartford 
Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. e Island Dock, Inc., Kingston, New York 
e Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York e Eureka Shipbuilding 
Corp., Newburgh, New York @ Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, Norwalk, Conn.e G. M. 
Owens and Sons, Bronson Street, Painted Post, New York e Dock & Coal Company, | 
29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York e Rochester Steel Prods. Co., 1945 East Avenue, 
Rochester, New York @ Maine Willys Sales Co., 28 Park Street, Rockland, Maine e 
Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. ¢ UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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More Family Living 
from the Farm 


By RALPH S. WILKES 


GNS point to the fact that the 
farmer is getting caught in the 
Squeeze between the falling 
prices of the things he has to 
sell and the rising costs of farming 
operations and family living. In a 
period of a falling price level, history 
shows that the prices of raw materials 
always fall faster than the prices of 
manufactured goods. 


The farmer is a producer of raw ma- 
terials which he sells at wholesale, 
while,most of the things he uses are 
manufactured goods bought at retail. 
All about us we see the fallacy of at- 
tempting to overcome this situation by 
increasing his size of business in a 
country where farm surpluses are al- 
ready a major problem. Beyond a cer- 
tain point the farmer cannot increase 
his selling price per unit of product. 
Perhaps, then, the answer to his prob- 
lem lies in the reduction of costs. 

One of the important ways to reduce 
these costs is through the production 
of more food and other items for family 
living. How important are these items 
to the average family? What changes 
are justified in view of the present 
farm outlook? To answer these ques- 
tions the vocational agriculture stu- 
dents and veteran trainees of the Penn 
Yan Public Schools recently made a 
study of the amounts and values of 
the things produced for family living 
on their home farms during the past 
year. Only surveys concerned with typ- 
ical farm situations were considered in 


the final summary, which included 42 
farms. As you can see in the table be. 
low, the average value of products pro- 
duced on the farm, not including the 
value of living quarters, was $764.00, 






item Families Using Per Farm 
Home-Raised Quantity Value 
Ruelwood i220 eo. 2eesc ies 23 22 cords $ 90 
AVES eee Wi 8 OSes Ke ete 29 2700 lbs. 108 
Buttersigec2. Meee 10 107 lbs. 64 
BEG Ci atic reels 31 126 lbs. 56 
Poultry "meatin ee 26 102 Ibs. 32 
COLE Wer ek Pe 15 252 Ibs. 88 
V calc. sco aee See 2 75 \bs. 35 
Oras Giriccn cee eb eee 25 250 Ibs. 87 
Jiambeeecsn 2 75 \bs. 32 
Potatoes ... 4 28 18 bu. 26 
Garden vegetables 36 — 69 
Apples Ps e we ae 23 10 bu. 14 
Berries ico ese cokes 14 43 qts. 14 
Otherwsuite esos eS —_— 39 
Maple syrup ............ 3 2 gal 10 
$764 


The average family included in this survey 
was 4.3 persons. Five families preserved much 
of their food in home freezers, while 24 rented 
freezer lockers for all or part of the year. 


Most of those who contributed to 
this study felt that there had been a 
general tendency to produce less for 
home use during the past three or four 
years than in times when the prices re- 
ceived for farm products were lower. 
Most felt that it was again time to 
produce more for family living. 

It has often been said that we give 
more attention to the feeding of bal- 
anced rations to our livestock than we 
do to our own diets. H. EH. Babcock 
has written frequently in American 
Agriculturist on the subject of the up- 

(Continued on Page 23) 


Does Your Farm Have a Cycle? 


A County Agent Discusses Father-Son Agreements on Farms 


By R. W. CRAMER 


OES your farm have a cycle? 

Many of them do, just like the 
price level cycle and others. 
People are just beginning to 
realize that too many do. I wonder if 
you know what I mean. Let’s take Joe 
for an example. A few years ago Joe 
bought a farm. It was potentially a 
good farm, but it was run down. Neigh- 
bors say that years ago it was one of 
the most productive, best looking farms 
around. That’s when the former owner 
was in his prime and his son was home 
with him. When he was about forty- 
five, his son rented another farm be- 
cause of insecurity and lack of busi- 
ness agreements at home. 


Soon after that the farm started 
down hill. Less seeding was done. Pas- 
tures weren’t kept up. Less manure 
found its way to the back forty. The 
size of the herd was cut. The fertilizer 
bill went down. All because the farmer 
found himself slipping in his ability to 
keep up the pace. As a last resort he 
discontinued the milking herd altogeth- 
er and depended on wintering heifers 
for resale. Soon after, Joe bought the 
farm. 


Joe didn’t pay a lot of money for the 
farm, but he is going to have plenty 
in it when he finally gets it in shape. 
Since he took over, a lot of plowing 
and reseeding have been done. Some of 
the new seedings were partial failures 
because lime and fertilizer were lack- 
ing, but he is working on that. Once 
more manure is going out to the back 
forty. He has fixed up some fences and 
put a new roof on the barn. And he 
found time to put a new front porch on 
the house. Soon, at the rate he is going, 
this farm will once more be one of the 
most productive in the community. 


Joe now has a young son. If you’ve 


followed me this far, you’re thinking 
maybe as I am, “Is this cycle going to 
continue?’”’ Are Joe and his son going 
to work things out for the good of both 
and for the good of the community on a 
business -basis together? Is Joe some 
day going to have the satisfaction of 
seeing the home farm continue? Is 
he going to be able to enjoy a little 
freedom in his old age? Is his son 
going to take over by business means 
a really productive going farm? Or is 
the cycle going to be repeated? 

George Cowles, Ashville, New York, 
and others who have been to England 
will tell you’ that these farm cycles 
aren’t so common there. Why? Because 
most farmers do not own their farms 
there. Most farm land there is rented 
from the wealthy landowners. But 
many families have worked and rented 
the same farms generation after gen- 
SYACIONy hee 
_ Today in this country farming is 4 
business. Shouldn’t we then adopt some 
business methods? Father and son 
agreements and _ landowner-tenant 
agreements afford the best methods of 
maintaining an investment on the One 
hand and of getting started in farming 
on the other. Today neither party can 
afford to let the opportunity pass. 
Young dependable help is not available 
as hired men for the aging farmers to 
turn to. And how many young farmers 
can swing a fifteen to thirty thousand 
dollar deal to start with? 

Yet, because of a real lack of appre 
ciation of the need and value of bust 
ness agreements, few are even consid- 
ering them. Isn’t this problem of farm 
business agreements one which should 
be attacked? I think it is. If the shoe 
fits, I suggest you write your county 
agricultural agent for whatever mater- 
ial he has on father-son agreements. 


ieee 
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from backyard gardeners since 
this column made its first ap- 
pearance in the May 20 issue. 
The questions are welcome for two 
reasons: They show that the page is 
well read, and they'll make coming 
pages more interesting. 
Dividing Tulips 

Mrs. Lorin Palmateer of Highland, 
New York, wants to Know when to di- 
vide tulip bulbs. It is not necessary 
to divide them every year, but when it 
seems desirable—say every second or 
third year—it can be done any time 
after the tops die down, even late in 
the fall. Dividing them late will lessen 
the weed control problem. If you al- 
ready have divided some, you may 
have found that you didn’t remember 
which colors were in what spot. If you 
want to retain a color scheme, it is a 
good idea to mark them while they are 
still in bloom. 


Early bulbs furnish blooms at a time 
when they are most appreciated. Last 
spring I saw a nice display of crocuses 
and next spring I am planning to have 
about a dozen on each side of the 
driveway near the road, and the same 
number on each side of the front gate. 
Fertilizing ““Glads’’ 

Joseph Murray of Syracuse, New 
York, asks about fertilizer for “glads” 
after they are up. It always has been 
my opinion that the: number one re- 
quirement for growing any flower—or 
vegetable either—is to have a soil that 
is well supplied with organic matter 
and plant food. It may require several 
years to get a soil into top condition. 
There is nothing better than well-rot- 
ted manure for adding humus, but it is 
usually cheaper to add plant food in 
the form of commercial fertilizer. 
Around a ton or more of 5-10-5 per 
acre is not too much for an intensive 
crop. This is at the rate of about 4 
to 5 pounds per 100 square feet. 


A side dressing is not a substitute 
for plant food that should have been 
added earlier. It can be a “pusher” if 
some nitrogen carrier such as nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia is 
used at the rate of about 2 pounds per 
100-foot row. . 


Iris Borer . 
Mrs. George Eager of Canastota, 

New York, reports that her iris, di- 

vided only two years ago, are badly in- 


fested with root borers. In the same 
mail a letter from Mrs. Harvey Stone- 
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Pr. 1950, King Veatutes Syndicate, tne . a7 


“Vd rather have a spare fender—I 
have more trouble with fenders 
than with tires!” 





A FORUM FOR 


Backyard Gardeners 


UESTIONS have been coming in ~ 





house of Fort Plain, New York, gives 
her method of borer control. Here it 
is: Use 2 tablespoonfuls of 50% wet- 
table DDT powder and 1 teaspoonful 
of a detergent powder (such as you use 
to wash dishes) to a gallon of water. 
Spray early in the spring, then just 
before the iris bloom, and a third time 
in midsummer. 


My own experience has been that 
borers do not interfere with bloom for 
3 years, and by that time the plants 
need to be dug up and reset. When re- 
setting, I am careful to remove any 
that have borers. 


Sawdust Muleh 


Mrs. Eager also asked about using 
sawdust as a mulch in the garden, 
berry field, and flower beds. Unless 
you plant your strawberries by the 
hill system (cutting off all runners), 
don’t use sawdust on _ strawberries. 
Neither would I use it on a vegetable 
garden, because a garden needs a 
mulch every year and soon you would 
have too much sawdust mixed into the 
dirt. It works well on raspberries 
where new canes push up from roots 
rather than starting from runners as 
strawberries do. It is also fine for 
blueberries. 


The common’ idea that sawdust re- 
sults in a rapid and drastic increase 
in soil acidity is not true. However, it 
is important to leave the sawdust as 
a mulch rather than to mix too much 
of it into the soil. The bacteria that 
cause decay temporarily tie up avail- 
able nitrogen, and unless you add a 
good amount of a nitrogen carrier 
along with the mulch, your plants may 
temporarily suffer from lack of nitro- 
gen. You will need around 2 inches of 
a mulch to control weeds effectively. 
I would prefer peat moss, but it is 
rather expensive, and Mrs. Hager says 
she can get sawdust for nothing. 


Killing Dandelions 


I have been trying a new stunt on 
dandelions, Fearing that the drift from 
spraying 2,4-D might injure shrubs, I 
used an old-fashioned sprinkling can. 
The first application was mixed at half 
the concentration recommended for a 
sprayer. The dandelions began to curl 
up on schedule time, and now I am try- 
ing a less concentrated mixture. The 
sprinkling can uses more of the mix- 
ture than a sprayer, but I think it is 
safer. If you try this idea, let me know 
how it works. 

Path Edging 

Last evening while some of my 
friends were chasing a little white ball 
around the golf course, I did some 
edging along a path next to a flower 
border. This not only adds to the ap- 
pearance of both the path and the 
border, but if done early enough it 
keeps the grass from spreading into 
your perennials. Just stretch a string 
along the border and use a half round 
edger to cut the sod along the string. 
Then use a sharp hoe—and I mean 
sharp—to cut under the encroaching 
sod. The hoe sharpening can best be 
done with a coarse file. 


Thinning Vegetables 
About the time you read this, many 
of the crops in your vegetable garden 
will need thinning. At a casual glance 
the thick tops will give an illusion of 
thrift, but in most cases you don’t eat 
tops and every plant needs sufficient 
room to develop normally. Don’t’ ne- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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F Protects Your Crops 
hh The Growing Season 
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Potato blight hasn’t a chance with DirHane. Regular DitHane 
spraying or dusting protects your crop from disease throughout 
,the season—and gives you bonus bushels of finer potatoes. 


“Reason: DirHaNE controls early and late blight without retarding 
growth. On thousands of acres, crops sprayed or dusted with 
DirHANneE have consistently outyielded crops treated with other 
fungicides—by 40 to 70 bushels per acre. 


Because it’s tough on plant diseases, yet gentle in its effect on 
foliage, blossoms and fruit, DirHANE safely controls many dis- 
eases of many crops. Tomatoes, celery, cucurbits, onions—all 
benefit from DiTHANE sprays and dusts. 


See your dealer for dependable Dirwane dusts and sprays. 


FREE—Send for these fact-packed folders. They'll help you grow finer 


quality crops. 


AG-3—How to Boost Potato Yields. 
AG-4—Disease Control on Vegetables, Fruit, and 












For Farm Buildings. Lightning never 
has destroyed any building fully pro- 
tected by Security System. It protects 
against new dangers from water pip- 
ing, air ducts, etc. New low points, 
almost invisible. Most durable mate- 
rials, all UL approved. 

For Electrical Appliances. Unlike or- 
dinary arresters, Green Guard holds 
lightning surges to /ess than line volt- 
age. Prevents damage to ranges, water 
heaters, motors, switches. Send for full 
story. Security Mfg. & Contracting 
Co., Burlington 34, Wis. 


SECURITY 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION IN THE MODERN MANNER 


DITHANE 


The Time-Proved Organic Fungicide 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 





Ornamentals. 
AG-2—JInsect Control on Fruit and Vegetables. 
AG-5—2,4-D Chemicals for Weed Control. 


© USE 





COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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UNADILLA SILOS iA 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos LE, 
are knitted into one storm Alt, 
defiant unit by hundreds of Vi 
exclusive Unadilla steel dowels. AL 
Only Unadilla gives you the AN 
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safe “Sure-Grip, Sure-Step” 
door front system. Doors are— 
juice-tight, air-tight—and save 
work, too, because they always 
open at silage level, never bind. 
Send for new Catalog and Facts 
on new, 3-Year Time Payment 
Plan. G 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY f 


ps, 
BOX B-11, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Douglaston Lady Augusta. Only cow of breed to be classified as Excellent and 
have four Excellent daughters. One granddaughter sold for $13,500 — a record 
price for a Guernsey bred heifer. Another brought $14,500— highest auction 
price for a Guernsey in 1949. A great-granddaughter sold for $11,500, a record 
auction price for open heifers; and a half interest in a grandson netted $15,000. 


Famous McDonald Farms Herd 
Protected Against 


HYIODEN FUUNGER 


The 1,500 acre McDonald Farms, Cortland, N.Y. has a wide 
reputation for the all-around excellence of its herd of purebred 
Guernseys, led by the great Guernsey champion, Douglaston 
Lady Augusta. 


Mr. K. C. Sly, manager for J. M. McDonald, owner, has fed 
Hidden Hunger* fighting MinRaltone regularly since 1943. 
Mr. Sly says: “As a safeguard for the health of the herd, we have 
fed Near’s MinRaltone for the last seven years. We use a come 
bination of all three recommended feeding methods — free access, 
premixing and hand feeding.” 

What MinRaltone will do for one breed, it will do for all. 
Follow the lead of successful stockme 
regularly, year round. MinRaltone protects against Hidden 
Hunger* because it contains 11 essential mineral elements with 
Vitamin D. Write for free MinRaltone feeding booklet and 
complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. e BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
— Forsyth, Ga. 





Plants in Binghamton, N. Y 


» “HIDDEN HUNGER --- Lack of essential mineral cle- 
ments needed by livestock for sturdy health, rapid 
growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR‘S 
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10° ANNIVERSARY 
Annual Meeting 


Aug. 3, 1950 
Judd Falls Rd. Ithaca, N.Y 








@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit 
Plan Now To Attend 
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GRANGE SILO CO., Dept. A-6, Red Creek, N.Y. 
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Tet When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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REW WORK’S ee GROWING CHAMPS 


When it comes fe growing 
wheat, they can’t beat 
Tompkins County, say 
these two area farmers, 
Elmer L. Miller of Trumans- 


burg (right) and George 
Beckwith of Ludlowville 
(left). 


Miller won first prize, an 
engraved trophy, in the 
New York State Achieve~ 
ment contest conducted by 
Pillsbury Mills. His York~ 
win wheat entry, weigh- 
ing 60.8 pounds per 
bushel, was also second : 
best in the United States contest. 





Beckwith, who showed Cornell 595 wheat, placed second in the State competition 
and sixth in the nation in the white wheat classes. He received an achievement plaque, 





Publie Relations Emphasized at 
Eastern Producers Session 


OU must conduct a good public re- 

lations program on _ cooperative 
matters,’ W. L. Bradley, head of a 
Buffalo accounting firm specializing in 
cooperative: work, told- 700 delegates 
attending the annual meeting of East- 
ern Milk Producers Sooperauie, Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse last week. “When 
the public has the facts, it is rarely 
wrong in its judgment,” said Bradley, 
and added that “it is the cooperative’s 
job to keep the public informed.” 

Herbert L. Forest, assistant director 
of the dairy branch, USDA, praised the 
New York Milk Marketing Order as 
pioneering the pattern for other federal’ 
orders. He also urged support of plans 
to expand animal agriculture, stating 
that if animals and their products were 
used to the fullest extent as advocated 
by H. E. Babcock, “we would need 
more land to raise the things we need.” 

Dan Carey, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, urged producers to do 
some serious thinking about the fu- 
ture, pointing out that milk prices 
under the Order won’t satisfy dairy- 
men due to the feed prices being way 
out of line under government support 
prices of grain. 

Kenneth F. Fee, New York State 
milk control director, said that the New 
York City milk price war had no ap- 
parent effect on total volume of milk 
sold. He added that daily average sales” 
in New York City and Rochester 
were practically the same in ’49 as in 
"48. No reference was made to effect of 
increased population. He also pointed 
out that increased production was re-, 
sponsible for only about 19 cents of 
the $1.01 drop in uniform price in ’49. 
Dollar payments for milk in ’49 were 
down 10% from ’48 and dairy costs 
down only 4.7%. 

ALA 5 


STEEL COMPANY HAS 
SHOW OF PRODUCTS 


IXISTHEL on Dixie Farms was 

the theme of the open house and 
Southern Agricultural Implement Show 
presented by the Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany at Atlanta, Georgia last month. 

At a preview of the show for about 
50 editors, publishers and other press 
representatives, Atlantic President R. 
S. Lynch reviewed the struggle for ex- 
istence of the little mill established in 
1901 to produce cotton ties and barrel 
hoops and pointed out that this south- 
eastern steel plant today covers 200 
acres, makes 65 different products and 
provides jobs for 2,000 employees. 

During a three-hour tour of the steel 
plant—from the scrap and pig iren 
piles to the loading area where finished 
steel products are shipped—the news- 
men saw the roaring flames in open 
hearth furnaces, cranes moving white- 
hot ingots from the soaking pits, and 
flashing ribbons of steel being worked 
in various mills. At the farm and im- 
plement. show more than 30 Southern 
manufacturers displayed products made 
from the Southern-made steel. 


“MILK FOR HEALTH” 
MOVES TO ITHACA 


“Milk for Health, Inc.” has moved 
its office to 119 South Cayuga Street, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Up to this time the or- 
ganization has been using office space 
loaned by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion of New York in the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ralph Hastwood, formerly with the 


‘Cooperative Research Division of the 


Farm Credit Administration at Wash- 
ington, will serve as executive secre- 
tary of “Milk for Health.” 

Mr. Eastwood recently pointed to the 
fact that the latest report of the Milk 
Market Administrator cited the heavi- 
est April milk production in twelve 
years, with 675 producers added to the 
New York pool since January. 

— A.A. — 


CERTIFICATES AND 
13TH CHECK COMING 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, whose new address is 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., has 
announced that new certificates of in- 
debtedness and the’18th check will be 
sent out from the New York office on 
or before July 15. This 13th check, 
which dairymen sometimes overlook in 
figuring the returns on their milk, is 
a final accounting for the year made 
necessary because it is impossible to 
figure each month’s return down to the 
last penny. Incidentally, certificates 
have been earning interest since April 
1 even though they have not yet been 
received by members. 





was 


Oscar King of Malone, New York, 
elected president of the New York Future 


Farmers. of America at the annual con 


yention at Waverly recently. 
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MAILBAG 


HAT Carl Carmer story in the May 

20 issue is captioned right: It’s 
really a chestnut! Bet my boss and I 
started that story. Through the years 
I have seen many versions of it, but 
here is an honest to goodness true 
story! 

In 1897, when I was 21—I got my 
first city job with J. B. Wattles Whole- 
sale Commission House, corner of 
Perry and Michigan Streets on the old 
Elk Street Market in Buffalo, N. Y. I 
was a salesman on the walk with Mr. 
Wattles in the morning and candled 
eggs in the afternoon. My salary was 
$11.00 a week. 

Those were the days of no autos, and 
grocers drove to market and jammed 
the streets. Every day before closing, 
we checked our butter in boxes, tubs 
and prints, our eggs and our boxes of 
full cream (store) dairy cheese against 
sales (charge accounts) to see if any- 
thing was short. We had about 60 ac- 
tive charge accounts. Even if we were 
short 10 pounds of print butter, we 
would review the names of those that 
were in and we always found where 
Mr. Wattles (generally he) or I had 
charged the sale. 


One night we were short a 34-pound 
box of cheese. We spent an hour on it 
and ‘no dice,” but a 34-pound cheese 
was $5.44 @ 16c a pound; so said Mr. 
Wattles, “Let’s see who was due for 
a cheese,” and we charged it to 14 cus- 
tomers of the 60 on his weekly state- 
ment which were due to pay every 
Monday. Hight paid the $5.44 without 
comment. Six decidedly protested and 
we called it a “probable error.” Then 
in came old Jim Garabee from his gro- 
cery on South Division Street. “Boys, 
I got a 34-pound cheese last Tuesday 
that is not on my statement and I 
want that added to my bill.” 


Mr. Wattles was honest and next 
week the statements of the 8 men that 
did pay were credited one 34-pound 
cheese @ 16c—$5.44 due to error.” 


f just read the one about the man 
who spread maple syrup over his plate 
of potatoes and meat and so on. What 
a reprehensible way to use perfectly 
good syrup! Here is one that will line 


up with it if you have a place to print 


it? 
“I put honey on my peas, 
I’ve done it all my life; 
It makes the peas taste funny, 
But it holds them on my knife.” 


—W. B. Lewis, Machias, N. Y. 
cathe ee 


AN AMERICAN VICE 


HEN THE late president of the 

Niagara County Bank eame to 
Lockport, he asked the Bank’s presi- 
dent what time they started their di- 
rectors’ and committee meetings. The 
president said they used to call the 
meetings for 9:30 a.m. but found that 
members .did not! get around until 
about 10:00, so they changed the time 
to 10:00, and then they got around 
about 10:30, etc., etc. 


The late president took the position 
that meetings called for 10:30 a.m. 
Should start at 10:30 a.m. I have been 
on the Board for something like 
twenty years since then, and I think 
IT am correct in saying that every 
meeting I have attended has started 
within one minute of the call time. 
_On the editorial page of the April 
15 issue you mentioned the importance 
of Starting on time whether anyone is 
there or not. I think that advice is 
§00d.—-F.S LL. 
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fruits and vegetables at a roadside 
Stand is that quality can be kept high. 
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IRRIGATES POTATOES WITH “BIG GUN” 
















Aluminum Takes Backache - 
Out of Shifting Laterals 


More and more farmers insist on easy-to- 
move Alcoa aluminum irrigation pipe 
when they buy a portable sprinkler sys- 
tem. It weighs only about 14 as much as 
steel pipe—saves heavy work. For ex- 
ample, a 20-foot length of 4’ aluminum 
pipe weighs only 16 pounds. That light 
weight makes shifting irrigation pipe a 
one-man job. Many farmers carry 2 or 3 
sections atatime. Aluminum pipeissturdy, 
long-lasting. It stands the gaff. Needs no 
painting or protection against weather. 


Is Farming Weather a Good 
Gamble Where You Live? 


If your state is one where farmers gener- 
ally rely on natural rainfall to make 
things grow, maybe it’s never occurred to 
you to irrigate crops. Except perhaps in 
time of drought, when you’ve wished for 
a way to revive your withering crops. But 
that’s not the main point of sprinkler irri- 
gation. Farmers throughout the country 
have discovered that it is a profitable way 
to increase yields and improve crops in 
years of normal rainfall. The truth is— 
nature’s rain seldom supplies the right 
amount of moisture at all the times it is 
needed to insure maximum plant growth. 
That’s why it pays to own a sprinkler 
system. When you control the weather, 
profit is no gamble! 


PICK THE PIPE THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 

















WHERE TO GET IRRIGATION ADVICE 


To obtain sound advice on portable 
sprinkler irrigation—consult your 
county agent or a reputable irriga- 
tion equipment supplier. They have 
access to the latest information on 
equipment and methods. They know 
the experience of other farmers near 
you who have used sprinkler irriga- 
tion successfully. 









Minnesota Farmer Praises Sprinkler 


System ... Extends Irrigation 


Elk River, Minn.—Irven Hawkins’ first 
year with sprinkler irrigation proved to 
him that portable aluminum equipment 
offers top yields—plus a whole list of 
“extras”. He irrigated 30 acres of corn 
last year, more than tripled his yield. 
His irrigated land produced 124 bushels 
per acre, compared with an unirrigated 
yield of only 37 bushels per acre. Talking 
up the “‘extras’”’ in a letter to the Moulton 
Irrigation Company, Withrow, Minn., 
Hawkins said, ‘‘For simplicity, lightness, 
durability and ease of operation, I cannot 
recommend your systems too highly’’. 
Incidentally, he is going to extend his irri- 
gated acreage another 200 acres this year. 
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Y NiMilings 


Lightweight Alcoa aluminum irrigation 
pipe is available in diameters up to and 
including 8 inches. 
* * * 
Sprinklers operate day or night with 
equally good results, except for slightly 
higher evaporation in bright sunshine. 
* * * : 
When you buy aluminum irrigation pipe, 
look for marking, “‘ALCOA 63S-T6’. It 
identifies a tough alloy, tempered for 
long, hard service. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2186F Gulf Building 


Please send me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 


Name___ 
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SPRINKLERS, GETS 660 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Butler County, Pa.— Farmers around 
here haven’t been accustomed to 
giving much thought to irrigaton. But 
last summer Wilbert Foertch, Butler 
Cy. potato grower, proved it can pay 
a handsome profit. 
Weather in July and August was 
hot and dry. However, thanks to his 
use of portable sprinkler irrigation, 
Foertch harvested the biggest yield 
in the county’s history—660 bu. per 
acre. Compare that with the state’s 


average yield of 200 bu. per acre! 












Mr, Foertch’s young son, 
Earl, shows it’s easy to lift 
20-foot length of light- 
weight Alcoa aluminum pipe 
—even the big 6-inch size. 










Foertch pumped water from a creek 
to his 14-acre field, 140 feet above, 
distributed it through lightweight, 
6-inch Alcoa aluminum irrigation 
pipe. During August, he irrigated 
three times, applying one inch of 
water at each setting. His “‘big gun” 
type of sprinkler covers over 3 acres 
from onespot at the rate of 400 gallon: 
per minute. It takes only about an 
hour to apply one inch of water. 
Liquid fertilizer can be distributed’ 
economically through the system. 
With the help of his portable sprin- 
kler irrigation equipment which he 
purchased through Beckeman En- 
gineering Salés, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
Foertch expects to harvest up to 1000 
bushels of potatoes per acre this year, 


Send For Free Booklet... 
Answers Many Questions 


About Irrigation 


Would® you like to know more about 
portable sprinkler irrigation systems? 
How they are making farms more profit- 
able? What equipment is needed? How to 
installa system? How mucha system costs? 
Something about 
sources of water? 
. These and many 
| / ie | other questions are 
5 \ answered in this 32- 
_, Profit © pg. book, “Portable 
Vira nce ae Sprinkler Pipelines 
to Profit’’. It’s free; 
mail coupon today. 


_ Pipelines 





Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Now, more than ever, 


Gulf brings you two 





great W4W gasolines! 








\. HE NEW 
o-Nox 


te designed for today’s 
powerful new engines! 








Today's powerful new engines can’t perform 
at their best with old-fashioned gasolines! 

To get peak performance, fll up with the 
new No-Nox. Gulf scientists— working with 
leading automotive engineers— developed this 
fuel to give you whisper-quiet, knock-free 
power in your car! 

You'll also get thrilling pick-up— easy, fast- 
firing starts—and unexcelled mileage! 

And the new No-Nox gives new life, new 
pep, and stops knocks in older cars too— 
even many with heavily carboned engines! 



























it pays to go— (as ic 








THE MEW 


Good Gulf 


... stepped up for better performance 
at “regular” gasoline cost! 







For years, Good Gulf has been a favorite gas~ 
oline with farmers from Maine to Texas. And 


now— 

It’s better than ever! It’s been stepped up 
to give you even better all-around perform- 
ance——whether you use st in cars, trucks or 
tractors ! 

If you want sure, easy starts and smooth 
straightaway power, you can rely on Good Gulf. 


Get a thrifty tankful—today! 


Gulf Oil Corporation ° Gulf Refining Company 
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Visit Weth the Edétor 


ERHAPS it is because I am get- 
ting older and have a deeper 
sense of appreciation, but it 
seems to me that there has 

never been a spring when this North- 
east farm country has been more beau- 
tiful than it is now. The spring was 
cold and slow in getting started; then 
suddenly came the miracle of the leaves 
and pink and white blossoms complete- 
ly covered the old orchard back of the 
house and every other fruit tree and 
shrub, including some six different 
kinds of hybrid lilacs in our yard. It is 
surely a lilac and blossom year, for 
the whole landscape glows with beauty 
and makes it worthwhile to be alive 
and to have endured another long cold 
winter of our northland. 

That is, it is worthwhile if we have 
developed some sense of appreciation. 
I wish every parent and every teacher 
would never miss an opportunity to de- 
velop appreciation of nature in the 
young. The other day I remarked to a 
friend that it seemed to me that I 
loved each succeeding spring better 
than any that had gone before. But it 
is sad that by the time most of us be- 
gin to understand and appreciate a 
little of our environment, it is time to 
die. If education does anything, cer- 
tainly it ought to put us in closer touch 
and sympathy with our environment. 
In “Thanatopsis”’ you will remember 
that Bryant said: 


To him who in the love of Nature 
holds 

Communion with her visible forms, 

She speaks a various language. 


But it does little good for Nature to 
speak to us in all “her visible forms,” 
as she does especially in this glorious 
springtime, if we have “ears to hear 
and hear not, eyes to see and see not.” 
The prayer of the teacher and the par- 
ent should be: ‘‘Teach us, O Lord, to 
help our ¢hildren to see.” 

How tragic it is that most.of us 
don’t achieve much happiness because 
we are forever seeking the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, the greener 
grass over in gur neighbor’s pastures, 
and have not learned to recognize and 
appreciate the diamonds in our own 
backyards. Says Henry Van Dyke: 


These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 

Shelter of forest, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows that quickly pass, 

And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And the good brown earth— 


And when at last I can no longer move 

Among them freely, but must part 

From the green fields and from the 
waters clear; 

Let me not creep 

Into some darkened room and hide, 

But throw the windows wide 

To welcome in the light. 

Let me once more have sight 

Of the deep sky and the far-smiling 
land— 

Then gently fall on sleep res 

And breathe my body back to Nature’s 
care, 


y spirit out to Thee, Lord of the 

Open Air. 

Our first appreciation should be of 
the privilege of association with the 
Soil and with the plant and animal life, 
an association that strengthens char- 
acter and cleanses the spirit. I have 
always objected to the term “dirt 
farmer,” for dirt may mean something 
dirty or filthy, while the soil is the 
cleanest and most purifying thing in 
the world. 

Ole Hansen used to be manager of a 
Cooperative creamery in Nebraska. I 
remember his description of the seventh 
wonder of the ancient times, built by 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar, the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon. “We are told,” 


said Mr. Hansen, “that the wonderful 
aroma from the many millions of flow- 
ers in this ancient and magnificent 
garden was so strong that it pene- 
trated the air for miles and miles.” 


Then Hansen compared the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon with a modern 
alfalfa field: ‘‘As I traveled,” he says, 
“through this fertile valley with its 
hundreds of acres of alfalfa in bloom, 
and as I inhaled the sweet scent com- 
ing off those floating fields, I could not 
help but think of what a wonderful 
garden spot this Nebraska alfalfa field 
was. I thought about the ancient Gar- 
dens of Babylon, and I realized that 





When spraying schedules must be met in spite 
of mud... when seeding steep slopes... when 
- soil is sandy or sticky or soft—that’s when an 


OLIVER Crawler pays off! 


OLIVER Crawlers are built especially for the 
diversified farm in sizes and models to handle 
a multitude of ordinary and odd jobs... from 
land clearing to caring for cultivated crops. 
The versatile Model “HG’’, for example, is 
available in four tread widths—31, 42, 60 and 
68 inches—and with ample clearance for work- 
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OLIVER 


FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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right here we can discount them a mil- 
lion times with our valleys full of 
sweet smelling alfalfa.” 

Ole Hansen knew the art of appreci- 
ation. But we don’t have to go to Ne- 
braska. What is more beautiful than 
a northeastern apple orchard in bloom ? 
Or for that matter, a growing crop of 
any kind, a fine herd of dairy cows 
“kneedeep in June,”’ the woods and the 
meadows with their thousand shades 
of green? No land in all the world is 
so rich in things to see and dppreciate 
as is our own northland. 2 

One of my most cherished memories 
is of father on a Sunday afternoon 
starting off for a walk across his farm. 
I can see him yet as he went walking 
slowly down the lane, hands clasped 
behind his back. I can see him as he 
climbed his fence and sat there for 


13. (565) 
a long time, looking across the mea- 
dows, the fields of corn, potatoes and 
other crops that he was growing in 
partnership with his God. Wather 
wasn’t an expressive man, but I am 
sure that as he looked at these things 
and realized his partnership with Na- 
ture, he had a satisfaction, a sense of 
real happiness, which came from his 
ability to appreciate the simple, good 
things of life. 


I know, too, that at the end of a 
long season’s work, when Father went 
to his barn filled with the results of his 
labor, saw the cattle in their stan- 
chions with their heads all turned one 
way waiting eagerly to be fed, there 
came again a glimpse of the thing we 
call happiness. 

Well do I remember how Mother, 

(Continued on Page 23) 


ing in row crops. And, the mighty Model ‘‘D” 
has plenty of power to hustle along multiple 
implement hook-ups in large scale operations. 


Ask your neighborhood OLIVER dealer to 


Name. 
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help you pick the power that meets your re- 
quirements best. 


Also available is a full line of 


soil-saving machines that fit OLIVER Crawlers 
—loaders, ’dozers, terracers, etc.—plus a wide 
variety of mounted and trailer-type tools. The 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The OLtver Corporation é 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ulinois 


Please send me folder describing OLIVER Crawler 
Tractors, 
implements. 


plus allied equipment and mounted 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


 6Vast-kash 


FARM FUELS 


prevent rust and corrosion 





that clog fuel lines, pumps, 


jets and damage fuel tanks 





RD-119—the miracle anti-rust chemical now blended 
into all Sinclair fuels — stops rust and corrosion by 
coating your tank and whole fuel system with an in- 
visible water-proof film. 


So get top performance plus anti-rust protection—at 
no extra cost. Phone or write your local Sinclair rep- 
resentative today. 


SINCLAIR 


New tair-kust 


GASOLINES © TRACTOR FUELS © HEATING OIL © KEROSENE 


SAT HATA AR TCE 









7 Riding Models 
eS pe Famous OTTAWA MULE 
TEAM and CHIEFTAIN series. Sizes from 5 to 20 





ss 


standing in performance, economy and lowest fac- 
tory-to-user prices. Thousands in use. All have auto 
steering and excellent working visibility. Plenty of 
implements for plowing, mowing, planting, discing, 
harrowing, etc. 5-HP OTTAWA CHIEFTAIN 
shown at lower right has shortest turning radius o£ 
any riding tractor. Priced only $342. 
fs =, OTTAWA WALKING 
Re ere TRACTOR shown at 
©) lower left pays foritself 
in short time.. Complete less 

tools only $119. FREE details 

on all models. Rush inquiry today. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-031 Garden St., Ottawa, Kans, 
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“T's Kandy” 





A SOLDERING HELP 

When soldéring, if the metal is dif- 
ficult to stick, try heating the material 
that is to be soldered. You will get a 
much smoother job, as the solder does 
not cool so quickly and has time to 
imbed itself in the joint on which you 
are working. 

The three important factors in get- 
ting a smooth workman-like job of 
soldering are to have the right kind of 
solder, have the surfaces to be joined 
chemically clean, and to have the tool 
and the material hot enough so that 
solder will flow freely when it is ap- 
plied to the joint.—/.W.D. 

— A.A. — 


OLD ICE BOX 


A good way to make use of an old 
ice box is to use-it: for a teat cup 


| solution rack holder. All you have to 


do is cut holes the size of the solu- 
tion jug through the top and screw the 
rack on the inside. Have the jug stick- 
ing out about one foot and a half so 
you will have plenty of room for your 
teat cups. In this way the solution will 
be less apt to freeze during the winter. 


Your teat cups will not get dirty and 
be thrown over by cows coming in and 
out of the barn. —- Roger A. Labonte. 
Newmarket, N. H. 


— A.A. — 
KEEPS SCREWDRIVER 
FROM SLIPPING 


When a screwdriver tends to slip out 
of the slot of a very tight screw, I ap- 
ply a little oil and emery dust or fine 
sand and the screwdriver will ‘hold 
very much better. 


Sometimes a tight screw can be 
loosened by setting a punch on the 
head and tapping it with a hammer 
or on a screwdriver set in the slot. 
Holding a very hot rod or soldering 
iron on the head will also help to’loos- 
en it.—J.W.D. 


— A.A — 

A HOME-MADE LEVEL 
Make your own level. Fill a small 
flat bottle with water. Cap it and lay 
it on its side. A small bubble will ap- 
pear. The surface the bottle is resting 
on is level when the bubble is centered. 
-—Grace Coonfield, Clovis, N. M. 





Readin’, ’Ritin’, Rithmetic, Plus Repairin’ 


By L. 


F. LEE 


Vocational Agricultural Instructor, Newark, N: Y., High School 


TTENDING school in a farm ma- 
chinery repair shop may not be 
everyone’s idea of a proper educational 
procedure but it has proven very popu- 


‘lar with vocational agricultural stu- 


HP. Engineered for longer life. Each model out- | ~ 


dents at the Newark, N. Y., High 


School. 


This year a group was excused from 
other high school classes in order that 
they could devote full time for three 
consecutive days to working on main- 
tenance of farm tractors right in four 
local farm machine repair shops. 


Tractors ‘were brought in from the 
students’ farms and overhauling was 
done by the boys under the direction of 
skilled mechanics. Emphasis was 
placed on maintenance jobs but major 
overhaul jobs, such as installing new 
gears, cylinder sleeves and _ piston 
rings, were done when necessary. 


This type of training was started by 
the Newark vocational agricultural de- 
partment three years ago with one lo- 
cal shop cooperating. Other shops 
joined in until this year four local 


Newark, N. Y., High School students learn how to repair and maintain tractors by 
working right in commercial repair shops. The above group worked 3 days at the 
Arcadia Oil Company’s Allis-Chalmers service shop. From left, they are: Lester Pulver, 
instructor; Donald Leege, Edward Roemer, Robert Klahn, Robert Hall, Principal; Sid- 
ney MacArthur, Elmer Frank, Conrad Mohr-and Thomas Corkhill. 


dealers were giving instruction in 
maintenance and overhauling. 

The boys were given credit for school 
attendance as the work was under the 
supervision of the vo-ag instructor. 
Strangely enough, or perhaps not so 
strange after all, some of the boys who 
were not working to full capacity in 
their regular ‘school classes, obtained 
excellent grades in the mechanical 
jobs. 

“Local tractor repair shops cooperat- 
ing this year were: The Jackson-Per- 
kins Co., A. G. Hutchinson Co., Arcadia 
Oil Co., and J. J. O’Meal Farm Machin- 
ery Sales and Service Co. 

The training had the following ad- 
vantages: 

1—It was practical” 2—Work was 
done on a commercial scale, using mo- 
dern tools and methods. 3—The boys 
repaired tractors from the home farms, 
working on the tractors of their 
choice. 4—Experience was gained 
which will prove invaluable to them in 
maintaining tractors on the home 
farm. 
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OR YEARS, parents and grand- 

3 parents had to take on faith 

the value of such organizations 

as 4-H Clubs, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. They just hoped that the training 
the kids received would show up later. 
Now many of the boys who were mem- 
bers of such groups are farming for 
themselves, and many of the girls are 
making homes for young farmers. 

For example, there is Ralph Gould 
who is now running Brook Pine Farm 
near Hobart in Delaware_County, New 
York. Among the ribbons and prizes 
which he won as a boy is an American 
Agriculturist Achievement Award me- 
dal presented to him in 1935 for his 
excellent work as a Boy Scout. How- 
ever, it is fair to say that in activities 
which pointed him toward farming, 
4-H Club work holds first place. As a 
Club member he was interested primar- 
ily in purebred Ayrshire cows and for 6 
years prior to 1940 he showed the 
Champion 4-H Ayrshire at the New 
York State Fair. Doubtless 4-H Club 
members over the State who were 
showing Ayrshire calves were glad to 
see him graduate from 4-H Club work. 


In the fall of 1936 Ralph went to 
Cornell to start a 4-year course in ag- 
riculture. After graduation he worked 
aS a@ partner with his father for 2 years 
and then bought the farm. Ralph has 
no regrets over his 4 years at college. 





' He says, “I find that college contacts 
have been a help, not necessarily in 
dollars and cents, but in my general 





Ralph Gould with Brook Pine Lucky Linda, 
ene of his purebred Ayrshires, who made 
96 pounds of fat in March. 

Brook Pine Lotus, one of the older 
sone on the farm, is+15 years old with a 
lifetime record of 101,315 pounds of milk 
“nd 4,162 pounds of fat. She was bred 
nd raised on the farm and comes from 
& long-lived cow family, her dam having 


@ lifetime record of 98,860 pounds of 
milk, 


ed Gk: 





Purebred Ayrshires enjoying the sun on an early spring day at Brook Pine Farm near 
Hobart, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


From 4-H Club Member 
to Dairy Farmer 


outlook and in seeing the other fel- 
low’s point of view.” 

As you might expect in an intensive 
dairying area, Ralph has been and is 
improving pastures on his farm. He is 
putting some fields to orchard grass 
and ladino and some to birdsfoot and 
timothy. Also on the farm is a 20-acre 
field of birdsfoot which is cut for hay. 


This is a big farm for any man to 
operate. Altogether, Ralph is farming 
about 400 acres of land and has 85 
head of purebred Ayrshires. Recently, 
Ralph was notified that he had won 
an Ayrshire Constructive Breeder 
Award, a recognition given to Ayrshire 
owners on the basis of the herd test 
average and type classification of the 
herd. Disease is always a problem for 
any dairyman and speaking of mastitis 
Ralph says, ‘““‘The herd has been under 
the State mastitis program for 4 years 
and we have been helped a lot in hand- 
ling this disease.” 

Sometimes a young man starting to 
farm for himself finds he is so busy 
that he has no time for outside ac- 
tivities. In some way Ralph has found’ 


‘this extra time. He is a member of the 


Hobart Rotary Club; president of the 
local Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation and Artificial Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, and a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau Executive Committee and Dairy 
Commodity Committee. 


Ralph is still much interested in 4-H 
Club work. During our conversation he 
mentioned that he had recently attend- 
ed a 4-H Club meeting where he 
showed members how to trim hoofs 
and clip their calves. 


Ralph forsook single blessedness in 
1942 when he married Miss Ann Hyde 
of Syracuse. They have 8 girls, Nola, 


7; Susan, 4; and Nancy, 2. 


There is no question but that many 
difficulties face the young man who 
aims to become a farm owner. But the 
average age of northeastern farmers 
is high, and it naturally follows that 
young men like Ralph Gould must 
take over and operate many of our 
farms.—H. L. Cosline 


— A.A. -—~ 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
GROWS 


During 1949 there was an increase of 
18% in the number of U. S. herds us- 
ing artificial insemination. On last Jan- 
uary 1 the number of herds in the pro- 
gram was 372,968, with 2,827,530 cows. 

~Wisconsin leads the states in number 
of cows in artificial breeding associa- 
tions, with New York second. Follow- 
ing are the top states with number of 
cows: Wisconsin, 411,566; New York, 
287,044; Pennsylvania, 233,311; Ohio, 
Iowa, 192,783; Minnesota, 
189,332; Michigan, 140,445; Mllinois, 
135,572; Indiana, 97,391; Kentucky, 70,- 
040; Missouri, 69,042; Louisiana, 59,- 
102; Tennessee, 50,967. 
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How to SAVE MONEY and 


‘Milk-fod’Calves 


Raise 





SAVE 
up to 250-500 Ibs. 
of milk per calf 


Here’s the milk re 


placement 


you've been waiting for! 


Peebles’ Calf-Kit builds big, strong calves—with 
- real milk-fed “bloom” and vigor. Safe because it’s 
made from milk—98% milk serum solids plus 
guaranteed available amounts of Vitamins A, D, 








PAONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
OM PEEBLES’ CALF-KIT 


We guarancee you complete satisfaction with the feeding results of Peebles’ 
CALF-KIT when fed to your calves as directed. Feed CALF-KIT for ? 







program, give your dealet 4 written statement as 
jor satished. He will cheerfully refund the full purchase 
price of the Peebles’ CALF-KIT used by you during this feeding vest 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, Appletoe, Wis. + Sen Francisto, Calf. 







and Riboflavin. Try Peebles’ Calf-Kit. See how it BS 


produces better calves at less cost to you! 





ie 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


San Francisco, California 


World’s Largest Producers of Whey Products 





* LIGHT . . Atuminum.built, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs. 


*® THRIFTY . . 
*% SMOOTH RUNNING . 


Trouble-free. 1% hip. 
% 20-INCH Cutter bar. Dovble- 
Oscillating. Extra size 


* BALANCED . 


Runs 6 hours per gollon. 


« Easy tocarry, 
Simple to handle. 


Wee 


= Compact 
. Motor. 


Gf ti AUTOMATIC 
POWER DRIVEN 


PORTABLE seth 






For Information and Prices write 


THE POWER SCYTHE CO. 


NEW YORK 


7 For Full Infor- 
mation ora 
Demonstration, 


Write or Call: 


| EQPT. CO. 


Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 





WATKINS GLEN, 


SAVE ON YOUR 


LIVESTOCK MINERALS ! 


DON’T PAY a fancy price for your livestock 
minerals! Use Arenel Mineral Mix—a mix con- 
taining all of the essential minerals and sold 
at a price to give you an inexpensive feed. 
Write for Free Literature. 


ARENEL FARMS 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE 9, PENNSYLVANIA 





When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 









For Sore Teats 


Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. © MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable @/ VC [el Product 


a 


(368) 16 


LATEST NEWS| Just for a Day the Past 
Lives Again 


(Continued from Page 1) | 





Write for literature e Cobleskill, 


ABOUT 


WEED KILLERS 


Remember these three words: BUTOXY 
ETHANOL ESTER. Everybody’s talking 
butoxy ethanol ester—the low volatile, 
more powerful ester. Kills only where 
you aim it—vapors do not injure sus- 
ceptible plants nearby. 


WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 
Contains the butoxy ethanol ester of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. There’s abso- 
lutely nothing like it. Use it for 
pastures, fence rows, irrigation 
ditches and roadsides. It kills over 
100 woody plants: brambles, poison 
ivy, poison oak, certain species of 
oaks and pines, wild rose, osage 
orange, willows, wild cherry, hick- 
ory, buckbrush, sagebrush, elder- 
berry, coralberry, honeysuckle, etc., 
as well as thistles, knapweed and 
other perennial weeds. 


WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 48 
The world’s Number One selective 
2,4-D weed killer for use in corn, 
small grains and other crops. Con- 
tains 3 lbs. 2,4-D acid per gallon... 
the ethyl ester formulation. Con- 
sistently more effective than salt 
formulations in treating perennial 
weeds and annuals in late stages of 
growth, during dry weather, and 
under other adverse conditions. 


WEEDAR 64 
An amine salt formulation contain- 
ing 4 lbs. 2,4-D acid per gallon. 
Completely soluble in water. Will not 


¢log nozzles. 


ACP GRASS KILLER (TCA 90%) 
A new grass killer, offering effective 
control of certain noxious grasses in 
crop land, pastures, irrigation and 
drainage ditches, roadsides, fence 
rows and rights-of-way. Also for 
controlling perennial grasses such 
as Johnson, quack, Bermuda and 
para. Lower dosages will suppress 
both annual and perennial grasses, 
such as crabgrass, foxtail, chess, 
bluegrass and red top, leaving a 
grass cover where desired. 


WEEDONE CRABGRASS KILLER 
A new non-potsonous crabgrass killer 
for lawns, parks, pastures and other 
turf areas. No toxic effect on soil. 
This important new product will 
not kill clover, bluegrass, fescue or 
other deep-rooted perennial grasses. 


See your dealer or write 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 
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N.Y. 


The orthodox Farmers’ Institute pro- 
gram provided that following- the 
prayer there should be an ‘‘Address of 
Welcome” and then a “‘Response by the 
Conductor.”’ I remember with a passing 
wave of sadness that I responded many, 
many times. 


But the highlight of the Institute was 
the evening session. One-day meetings 
were always three sessions — 10:30 
A.M., 1:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M. Two- 
day meetings usually omitted the eve- 
ning session on the second day. The 
very earliest Institutes as held in 1886- 
87 were three-day conventions with a 
total of eight sessions. Invariably, al- 
most from the very beginning and 
through all the years until the end, 
there was a “Question Box” at every 
session except the opening one. 


During the day we tried’to stick to 
discussions related to agriculture, but 
when evening came we frankly consid- 
ered it time for local entertainment— 
Singing, violin or piano solos, recita- 
tions and occasionally a dialogue or 
little skit. And then came what it was 
hoped would be the big event of the 
meeting—the “Evening Talk’ (the uni- 
versal phrase to designate this effort). 
This was usually given by the conduc- 
tor or by a special guest, such as Gov- 
ernor Hoard or some other speaker 
from another state. Generally, the Eve- 
ning Talk made little pretense of being 
agricultural. Sometimes it was enter- 
taining and humorous, and in many 
cases it was almost purely inspirational. 
The “crews” of three to five workers 
were made up so that at least one 
member could take on this particular 
job. 

I have listened to a large number of 


| Evening Talks in my time and I con- 


fess to having perpetrated a good 
many. Two especially stand out in my 
memory across the years. One was 
“The Making of a Man” by Edward 
Van Alstyne, ‘the Sage of Kinderhook.” 
Van Alstyne was an Elder in the Dutch 
church, an extensive farmer, a speaker 
of no small ability, and-a very lovable 
gentleman. His address was a sermon 
which sent people home better than 
when they came. 


The other Talk of which I am think- 
ing was “Wheel Tracks in the Desert.” 
It was by Joseph E. Wing, an Ohio 
farmer and author whose frequent con- 
tributions to the old Breeders’ Gazette 
were in themselves agricultural classics. 
In earlier years he had been for two 
or three years a cowboy on a Utah 
ranch, and out of this experience he 
wove an evening tale which I am per- 
suaded was a singularly finished and 
beautiful lecture. I know that when he 
ended, it took a long time for the ap- 
plause to die into silence. Joe was the 
particular apostle of lime and alfalfa 
in the years when both of them needed 
a spokesman. His career was too soon 
finished. Somehow or other, he died 
almost before he reached his middle 
years, but I am thankful that I knew 
him and his whimsical humor, kindling 
smile and compelling charm. 


The last item of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute program was “Closing Remarks by 
the Conductor” — a title often best 
handled by grafting it on the Evening 
Talk. And now across the years I can 
still hear the “Come agains’ at the 
close of the meeting and share in the 
friendly handshakings. I can see the 
moving lanterns under the church sheds 
where the patient horses were blank- 
eted, and I can hear the squeak of 
sleigh shoes on cold, dry snow and some 
member of the crew saying rather 
happily, “Well, write off another one!” 

Just for this once I am going to write 
a bit boastfully concerning “The Old 
Guard,” meaning thereby those of us 
who assume this title by virtue of the 


fact that our connection with the work 
goes back previous to 1918, the date 
when the Farmers’ Institute work was 
divorced from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Albany and made a part of 
the activities of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca. Let me say right here 
that in the end the change has all been 
for the best. 


I remember a considerable list of 
these old-time campaigners, and proba- 
bly there were as many more whom I 
have forgotten. Among those who were 
in the work before the turn of the 
century and whose period of service 
covered a considerable span of years, 
I recollect J. S. Woodward, George T. 
Powell, Edward Van Alstyne, Herbert 
E. Cook, Daniel P. Witter, Frank 
Dawley, Frank Converse, Frank Cur- 
tis, Frank Ward (a strange coincidence 
that there should be four “Franks” in 
this not very lengthy list). Then there 
was George Smith who came into the 
work at a very early date and who 
was for several years Director. John 
G. (Jack) Curtis belongs in the list of 
the Old Guard, but was of a little later 
vintage. I must not for a moment for- 
get James E. Rice, Professor Emeritus 
in Poultry Husbandry in our State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Without question 
he remains our most distinguished 
member. He has gone very, very far 
since those barn-storming days, but we 
are proud to remember that he began 
his long career in the rough-and-ready 
school of the Farmers’ Institute. 


Even in the period 1900-1910, special 
work for women was not forgotten. I 
remember the two good ladies who 
somehow or other acquired the titles 
of ‘Sister Wells’ and ‘Sister Judd.” 
Then there was Dr. Lucia Heaton, a 
physician of Canton whose favorite 
theme was “The First Year of the 
Baby’s Life.” Other pioneer women 
were Mrs. Ida Harrington, Mrs. Orra 
Phelps and Mrs. Della Jones. These 
were not the only women who had a 
part in the work but they happen to be 
those whom I best remember. 

There was always more or less em- 
ployment of speakers from outside the 
state. Some of them became almost 
regular visitors. Governor Hoard of 
Wisconsin, John Gould, Alva Agee, Joe 
Wing, and T. B. Terry, all of Ohio, 
came not once but several times. 


Perhaps it may add a bit of human 
interest to tell how Frank D. Curtis 
laid down his work. In the 1890’s, he 
and another old-time worker, William 
H. G. Gilbert, were holding a dairy 
school at Cuba in Allegany County. At 
the close of a busy day, Curtis said that 
he was all tired out and was going 
right to bed and see if he could get 4 
good night’s rest. Later in the evening, 
“Gil” looked into his room for a 
moment and received the cheerful as- 
surance that he was perfectly comfort- 
able and would be all right in the morn- 
ing. Doubtless he spoke more truly 
than he knew, for in the morning it 
appeared that he had died quietly in 
his sleep in that hotel bedroom in west- 
ern New York. I believe that is the 
only instance when any untoward hap- 
pening marred the peaceful routine and 
fellowship which was a part of those 
days. 


In the beginning I was hardly more 
than a boy just out of college thrown 
into the company of middle-aged or 
elderly men. Of all the Old Guard, -I 
ean think of only four who still linger 
on the scene. Jimmie Rice writes me 
now and then from his Florida home. 
Then there is Orra Phelps who in her 
eighties has just published a book, ‘“‘The 
Martin Box,” which is really her girl- 
hood autobiography. I am not quite 
sure but I think Della Jones is still 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SAVE That Silo! 
Save money, too! If your present 


wood stave silo is out of shape, weak- 
ened, or even collapsed... 


REBUILD THE CRAINELOX WAY 


1. Good material in your present 
silo — for Economy. 


3. Crainelox spiral ‘‘wrap- 
around’’— for Strength, add- 
ed insulation and beauty. 


Your Crainelox rebuilt silo will be 
stronger than ever, warmer than 
ever. And no more hoops to bother 
with. 

CRAINE’S THE NAME 
















If building NEW, 
you can SAVE by using 
Crainelox with your own 
stave lumber. So, building 
or rebuilding, write 
for details. 






Craine, Inc., 620 Pime St., Norwich, N. Y. 





2. Silafelt — for Insulation. : 


TILE TILE wooD 
STAVE BLOCK 


CRAINE 
SILOS © 
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SdATE FAIR 


DAIRY and BEEF 
CATTLE SHOW 


SEPT. 2 thru SEPT. 9 
Last year’s show was recognized 
as “one of the greatest cattle 
shows ever witnessed”—and this, 
year’s will be both bigger and 
better! 
Entries close August 21, 1950 
For premium list write: 
HAROLD L. CREAL, Director 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
PROF. GEO. W. TRIMBERGER 
Supt. Cattle Dept. 


“Competition Open to the World” 
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TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advertise 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is time well spent—for there 
is no better way to keep well inform- 
ed on new things on the market, 
what to buy at what price and where 
to go to get what you want. When 
you answer an “ad” be sure to mem 


“°° AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
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This past winter | had a lot of water 
in my cellar. | was advised by a plumber 
that roots in the drain were causing the 
trouble and that something should be put 
in the drain after the cellar had dried 
up. What would you suggest I put in the 
drain to kill these roots? 

The material which the plumber had 
in mind for you to put into your sewer 
to kill out any tree roots which might 
be growing there is copper sulphate. It 
comes in large crystals and the usual 
method is to put a few crystals in the 
sewer and let them dissolve as the 
sewer is used, then put in a few more 
occasionally. The material is compara- 
tively cheap and is quite effective. You 
should not use too much at a time nor 
much longer than it is needed, as too 
much of this isn’t too good for the city 
disposal system.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Why is it that so few geese are raised 
in the Northeast? 

Apparently the big reason is that the 
public is not accustomed to eating 
goose meat, although in some cities 
where there is a heavy foreign-born 
population there is a considerable de- 
mand. Because geese eat so much 
grass, goose meat can be grown at less 
cost than chickens and it would seem 
that there is some possibility of creat- 
ing a demand for the meat. 


Until recently, hatching goose eggs 
in incubators has had its problems and 
the percentage hatched has been low. 
However, recent investigations have 
solved some of these problems, thus re- 
moving one handicap. 


We plan to purchase a farm but it is 
covered with wild onion. What can we do 
to rid the farm of this weed? 

The problem of clearing up a farm of 
wild onion is not too difficult, and to- 
day, with our newer chemicals, can be 
accomplished in two ways. The first 
method involves the problem of leaving 
the land fallow without any crop for 
one year and intensively working on 
cleaning up the wild onion in any fields 
where it is serious. However, it is not 
necessary to do this over the entire 
farm at one time as it can be done with 
one or two fields in any given year. 
Although wild onion does spread, its 
spread is slow enough so that each 
field can be handled separately. 


If one were to go at it from the 
standpoint of cleaning up a field or a 
slven number of fields in one year he 
could then do one of two things: The 
first method would be to make an ap- 
plication of 2,4-D on the onions early 
In the spring when most of the bulbs 
underneath the ground have germin- 
ated and when the wild onion plants 
are 4 to 5 inches tall. This application 
would kill the onion back to the first 





THREE-POINT LANDING! 


Pitchforks can be dangerous, too; 
: Johnson’s found that painfully true; 
*aped from wagon, fork in hand— 


bulb before any new bulblets are form- 
ed. However, if this application is de- 
layed until the onions reach a height 
of about 10 inches or more (which they 
often do before too late in the spring) 
then one might better plow or disc up 
the land and let the onions again ger- 
minate and spray at the proper time. 


In either method it is necessary to 
stir up the ground two or three times 
throughout the summer. This will 
usually rid a field of wild onion with 
three well-timed sprays and cultiva- 
tions in between. 

The operation of cleaning up wild 
onions is based on the fact that 2,4-D 
will kill the onion tops (when sprayed 
when they are 8 to 4 inches tall) down 
to the first bulb, but the 2,4-D will not 
translocate into the root beyond the 
first bulb..\For this reason it is neces- 
sary to wait two or three weeks after 
spraying to make sure the 2,4-D has 
gone down. to the first bulb, and then 
recultivate the soil to let the dormant 
bulb germinate, and then the entire 
process is repeated. Since wild onion 
plants have several dormant bulbs, it 
is necessary to control each one until 
they are eliminated before new bulb- 
lets are formed. In the middle or late 
summer of a very dry year which is 
not conducive to bulb germination, it 
may be necessary to apply one spray 
in the spring of the second year to be 
sure that the bulbs are all controlled. 

In pastures where one does not wish 
to destroy the existing seed, wild onion 
may be controlled over a period of two 
or three years by applying the sprays 
early in the spring when the plants 
are at the proper height but before 
new bulblets are formed. Usually with- 
in two years an approximate 90% con- 
trol can be obtained if the sprays are 
properly timed, but an application is 
usually needed the third year to be 
sure of cleaning up the fields. If le- 
gumes “are present in the pasture it is 
usually necessary either to reseed the 
legume or wait for a natural stand of 
clovers to come in if soil conditions are 
satisfactory to obtain a natural stand 
of clover. 

Although a relatively good kill can 
be obtained with 144 pounds of 2,4-D 
acid per acre I would suggest using 2 
pounds of 2,4-D acid-equivalent per 


acre to make more certain of better. 


kill in each spray.—John VanGeluwe 


What's a good way ito kill ants in ant 
hills? 

Chlorodane is recommended as one of 
the best materials to use. If you put 
one-eighth of a teaspoon of 40 or 50 
per cent Chlorodane wettable powder in 
the center of an ant hill and water it 
into the hill with a sprinkling can, you 
should succeed in killing all of the ants. 


What is the best age at which to mar- 
ket ducks and what is the common 
weight? ie 

Young ducks are ready for market 
at about 12 weeks of age, at which 
time they will weigh from 5 to 6 
pounds. 


How much can a dairyman afford to 
pay for molasses compared to grain? 

One rule is that molasses is economi- 
cal whenever 6% gallons cost less than 
a bushel of corn. 


How does the composition of well-rotted 
manure differ from fresh barnyard 
manure? 

There is very little difference in com- 
position. This, however, does not mean 
that there has been no loss. Losses may 
run as much as 50%, but it takes 


@ installed in less than a day 





Also fits the W6; MV; 06; OS6; 16 
and T6 tractors and the U6 power units. 


6M DIESEL 


CONVERSION ENGINE 
for FARMALL 


ConA’? 
TRACTORS 


Cuts fuel costs over 75% 


No alterations to frame 


Permits use of all present 


implements. 


for FREE Literature 


MAIL COUPON 


17 (3869) 


uN a Py Sheppard wr 


has more Power.-- 


s W. F. nani 
post R.D Lat fi 





‘‘Wonderful” is the way Mr. Kline describes 
the Sheppard 6M Diesel recently installed 
in his Farmall “‘M’’, *‘The Sheppard Diesel 
has more power than the old gas engine 
had even when it was new ... pulls three 
14” plows all day long for a fraction of my 
former fuel costs.’’ Convert your “M” to 
Sheppard FULL diesel power .. . do more 
work, cut fuel costs over 75%. 


*We rate the 6M the same » 
as a new Farmall ‘'M"’ g pare, 
steered at cad aru] ge 


SHEPPARD DIESELS © HANOVER, PA. 


Rush details on converting to Sheppard FULE, 
diesel power 


Name 
Post Office 
R. F. D. # 








State 


DIESEL’S THE POWER. . . SHEPPARD’S THE DIESEL: 


INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES Ut eu be 


ARE You A BEAN GROWER ? 
Me sim (Y= wT 


eT 


/T FORMS AN UNBELIE VABLY CLEAN WINDROW. PLACES BEANS 
HGH AND DRY, WITH ROOTS DOWN, SAFE FROM ROLLING BY 
WIND, AND FREE OF DIRT AND STOWES. PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATES DISCOLORATION AND DOCKAGE. GIVES YOU 
A BIGGER CROP OF DRY EDIBLE BEANS, GREEN LIMAS, 
AMD OTHER CROPS SIMILARLY HANDLED, THAN EVER 
BEFORE. AN ADDED ADVANTAGE -THIS CLEAN, UNROPED 
WINDROW SAVES WEAR AND TEAR ON YOUR COMB/NE. 


INNES INNES: INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES INNES 


A TNE, 


Model 50C CROSS COVVEVOR 
UNIT MAKES Y OR 6 
ROW WINDROW. 
EAS/LY ADJUSTABLE TO 
VARY/NG CONDITIONS 


CONTACT LEROY PLOW CO, 
LEROY, N.Y ~ OR WRITE, 


COMPANY, Bettendorf, lowa 


Innes 


a 


Model 50C BASE GAVT 
MAKES 2 ROW 
W/NDROW 


S3NNI S3NNI S3NNI S3NNI S3NNI S3NNI SANNI SJNNI SANNI SANNI SANNI SANNI S3NNI SANNI 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY| NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


around 2 tons of fresh manure to make : ee 
Write for price list and samples 


Gosh! forks prick to beat the band! 


1 ton of rotted, which is wh h z High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Proinpt 
—Graham Hunter | | , S where the ATWOOD’S 22. Washinston St. | shinment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
oss occurs. Binghamton, N. Y¥. | 132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Wouderful! 4 


Have exactly 61 replies to April 
1 think that is wonderful! 


Dundee, N. Y. Apr. 15, 1950 


Ist advertisement. 


— Bernice B. Stanhope 
{ Bunny’s African Violets. 


Amazing! 


Dear Friends: 


Joy Acres, Windsor, Va. 
May 23, 1950 


Have had truly amazing results from my first-ads with 
your mogazine. Vil have greater variety and greater 
quantity next year. Your subscribers are such nice, 
friendly folks to deal with. I’ve had some of the nicest 
letters I've ever read from folks who ordered from 
those ads. 5 

Please run the enclosed ads in the next edition. I’ve 
been too busy filling plant orders to write the ads before 
this. I’ve included 50c in my check for my subscription. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Buschlen 


Please Stop! 


Dear Sirs: 


Please stop my poultry ad ordered for the April 15th 
and May 6th issues. We have sold all we can possibly 
produce and orders are still coming. 

— Frank Vainauskas 


Fultonville, N. Y. 
Apr. 27, 1950 


UNSOLICITED PROOF = 


The above letters are just samples of many received from hundreds of 
different people who have used classified ads in American Agriculturist in 
the. past 12 months. 

There is nothing amazing about American Agriculturist Classified ads 
except the low cost and results. American Agriculturist classified ads are 
the biggest advertising bargain in the Northeast. For 10 cents a word 


your message goes into 
FARM HOMES IN 


220, 000 _ THE NORTHEAST 


ADVERTISING RATES—10 cents per word, initial or group ef numerals. Example, 
J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 12 
words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. O. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. Add $1 for blind box 
number. NOTE: No Commercial display or Baby Chick Ads in classified department. 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES — See Schedule Top Page 22 
TEAR OUT HERE 


Mr. I. W. Ingalls, Advertising Mgr., 
American Agriculturist, 
P. O. Box 514, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please insert my classified advertisement (copy below) in issues, starting 


with the: 


i enclose $— for———words at 10c a word for each time the ad is to run. 


Address 


FOR ACCURACY, PLEASE PRINT 
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y | Unexpected Treasures 


By James Aldredge 


HERE isn’t much chance of a 
4& farmer today repeating an exper- 
ience that happened to Marion Cheese- 
borough in the year 1904. Cheese- 
borough, a tenant on the old Carr place 
in Otsego County, New York, plowed 
into a set of about ninety-six pieces of 
pre-Revolutionary china. 


Before he could stop his horses, his 
ploughshare had broken twenty-nine 
pieces, but sixty-seven were in perfect 
condition. The Burdicks, owners of the 
place, immediately claimed the china. 
A lawsuit followed, the result of which 
was that the Burdicks got the dishes, 
but they had to make a settlement with 


Cheeseborough. “The china was valued~ 


at $2,500. It had belonged to a pioneer 
named Carr, who fled to Canada on 
account of the fear of raiders. 


Nowadays people do not hide money 
about their homes nearly as much as 
they did only a generation or two ago. 
When George Brush died near Monti- 
cello around the early part of the 
century, searchers found little wads of 
money hidden in rubbish and holes 
around his house and barn. Six years 
after the miser’s death, a tramp who 
happened to take refuge in his barn 
found $200 in coins and bills in an old 
boot he tried on. 


The government did not used to lay 
claim to uncovered treasure. The rule 
formerly was ‘Finders, keepers’’—and 
people had a right to enjoy what they 
discovered. 


A “Safe”? Investment 


Near Seaford, Delaware, Nathaniel 
Conway once bought an old safe at an 
auction. He waited some time before 
he bothered to open it, but when he 
did so, he found enough gold to support 
him in comfort for the rest of his 
days. He wisely refrained from telling 
the exact amount of his windfall. 


At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Peter 
Lelbauch lived in an old shanty. When- 
ever he went to the stores to trade, 
children ridiculed him and made him 
the butt of their jokes. They would 
have been more respectful if they had 
known how rich he could have made 
any one of them. When this old, un- 
kempt miser died, more than $30,000 
was found craftily concealed in his 
lonely hut. 


A $3000 “Jar”? 


Near Pownal, Vermont, two hunters 
once sought shelter from a thunder- 
storm in a cabin where a strange 
character by the name of William 
Brown had made his home. The hut 
was in a sad state of decay by that 
time. As the hunters waited for the 
storm to slacken, they poked around 
among the odds and ends and came 
upon an old fruit jar in which more 
than $3,000 had been hidden. 


Richard Magee, who /once lived at 
Stamford, New York, was known to 
have much wealth. But when he died, 
his papers and money could not be 
found. A careful search was made, but 
nothing was discovered. As a last re- 
sort, the executor had to have papers 
known to exist duplicated. In response 
to a request from one of the relatives, 
the house was once more ransacked, 
and, sure enough, in a little hole in 
the garret, $9,000 in valuables was 
found. 


At one time one of the richest resi- 
dents of Matteawan village (now part 
of the city of Beacon, New York) was 
William P. Badeau. When he died, he 
left an estate of about $500,000. It was 
not all discovered at once, however. He 
had been dead several weeks when 
somebody who happened to go into 
the cellar of his home found an old 





-° MONEY FOR YOU 


Perhaps you have heard your | 
grandmother tell how her grand.- 
father—or perhaps it was a neigh- 
bor—found an unexpected treasure. 
It might even be that you were 
the lucky person. For every true 
story of @ find like the ones James 
reports, which we cre 


Aldredge 
able to print in American Agricul. | | 
turist, we will pay $3.00. 
your chance to get an unexpected 
check! ; 


Here's 


Keep them short and send them 
secon to American Agriculturist, Sav- 
ings Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N. Y. 








chest in which he had hidden more 
than $40,000, mostly in gold and some 
in currency. 


Stoeks That Paid 


Sometimes the owners of a fortune 
do not know it. Out in San Francisco, 
an elderly woman made a pleasant dis- 
covery. Back in 1882 she had bought s 
sixty shares of Bell Telephone stock 
and took it for granted she had been 
swindled. Then an agent happened to 
call one day and revealed what a 
handsome bonanza she possessed. 


Another time, when a certain estate 
was distributed in the late seventies, 
some bonds that were thought to be 
without value were- not turned over. 
Years passed, and then one day: the 
widow, who was in straitened circum- 
stances, told her lawyer about them. 
There came a sudden change in her 
fortunes. Over $800,000 in principal 
and accrued interest had to be dis- 
tributed through the probate court of 
San Francisco! 


Strange “‘Windiall” 


About the strangest windfall that 
ever came to campers happened near 
Lake Washington, Minnesota. One 
night a group of men dragged a cedar 
log to their camp-fire. A wooden plug 
aroused their curiosity, and so they 
split the log more carefully than usual. 
It was a good thing they did so. More 
than $600 in gold, $68 in silver and 
$500 in ‘bills was found in this queerest 
of all caches. It goes to show that in 
olden times, when misers did not have 
the confidence in banks they have to- 
day, there was no telling where they 
would hide their savings. 

— A.A. — 


VERMONT TOBACCO 


ROM a correspondent outside the 

state comes inquiry to Vermont De- 
partment of Agriculture as to his- 
tory of tobacco growing in Vermont 
and whether there is any move toward 
its resuscitation. Source information 
is not.at hand. This writer knows from 
observation that around 30 to 35 years 
ago many farms along Connecticut 
River in Windham County grew con- 
siderable acreages of cigar leaf tobacco. 
There was a big shadegrown acreage at 
Westminster. In recent years, no more 
than one or two farms in the State 
have grown. it, commercially at least. 
Why the decline, I do not know; but if 
memory serves correctly, the practice 
went out in Vermont at same time 
many of the more numerous and larger 
growers down the valley in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut gave up raising 
tobacco and went into potatoes. Was 
that about the time, too, that the 80V" ” 
ernment was paying folks for not. rais 
ing whatever they may have been Frais 
ing? We should be glad of any infor 
mation. Incidentally, we have heard of 
no move toward taking up the crop 
again.—Harold L. Bailey 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


fire Yau Tuterested 7 


OVERNOR DEWEY has recent- 

6 ly signed into law a bill which 
@ in brief enables every county in 
New York state to provide bet- 

ter fire protection for its inhabitants. 


This bill does not require but gives the : 


county commissioners authority (if 
they desire) to provide the services of 
a county fire coordinator and to spon- 
sor a fire advisory board. Through 
this board and coordinator the bill 
enables you as a private citizen to se- 
cure better fire protection in the rural 
areas by permitting and encouraging 
county, town, and municipal coopera- 
tion. Just what are the possibilities ? 


Ist. Have you ever heard of fires that 
kept on burning because phone calls did 
not get through or assistance from other 
towns,was delayed? 


Better systems of communication and 
the securing of mutual aid assistance 
agreements between neighboring fire 
departments can be had—if you will 
encourage it. 


2nd. Do you know of fires that kept 


on burning because there was too little. 


water? 

Many ‘fire departments operating 
away from hydrant areas now have 
tank trucks to take care of this diffi- 
culty, while in countless other instances 
the farmer, often in cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service, has pro- 
vided water holes, farm ponds or cist- 
erns for fire protection and other uses. 
You can help to secure this water. 


Srd, Has there been a fire in your 
neighborhood that could have been pre- 
vented? , 

An inspection. of your property can 
reveal many fire hazards, Fire com- 
Panies as well as insurance companies 


_ May provide inspection service — for 


your good as well as theirs. Welcome 
this service if it is provided, but mean- 
While don’t wait. You know of the 
lightning rod cable that got broken last 
Summer, the loose brick in the chimney 
next to the wooden girder, and the 
pile of rubbish in the cellar next to the 
furnace. Lets do something about it. 


4th. Do you know of a fire that might 
have been put out if you only had — — 
what? f 
A handful of baking soda next to the 
Stove to put out the fire in the frying 
pan or oil stove; a quart pump type fire 
extinguisher, loaded with carbon tetra- 
chlor.de that would have put out the 
fre in the carburetor on that truck 
filled with hay in the barn. A running 
Water system with two sill cocks at 
ay building and a length of hose to 
Put out the grass fire that started— 
Well, how did it get started? 


Mea Was there a fire last year in your 
_ unity that needed just one more 
ee of equipment than your town fire 
€partment possessed? 
ren much support have you given 
oe a either at town meet- 

he street corner, or with your 


ogee ee nae eee eae 
By E. W. FOSS 





volunteer help? Many town depart- 
ments are not only ready and waiting, 
but are going out on their own and sur- 
veying each residence to determine 
where the well is, how much water it 
has, where the electric entrance is, and 
filing all this information on cards 
placed at the truck for use when 
needed. Have you helped? 


6th. What did your last fire insurance 
premium cost you? 

You could cut that down appreciably 
by securing the services mentioned 
here. The State of Iowa cut their farm 
losses in half by farm inspections alone 
during a two year period before the 
war. Northeastern farmers and rural 
residents are as progressive as those 
in Iowa, so let’s support this latest 
public law by talking about it, en- 
couraging your fire department, and by 
being fire conscious. 

— AAs — 


Picture Honors Nation’s 
Land Grant Colleges — 


ASHVILLBE, North Carolina, a little 

farming community of 1,500 was 
host May 22 to some of the nation’s 
top government and agricultural lead- 
ers at the world premiere of a new 
movie honoring the country’s 52 land 
grant colleges. 

“Waves of Green,” the technicolor 
picture produced by Dearborn Motors 
Corporation of Detroit, tells the story 
et aT SES Cac a SSSA ge 

Saddening to all guests at the Nashville 
premiere was the news on May 25th that 
Frank R. Pierce, president of Dearborn 
Motors, succumbed to injuries received in 
a plane crash the day before. Five others, 
including Mrs. Pierce, were injured in the 
crash of the company-owned plane at the 
Charlotte, N. C., airport. 
Ce rece Seen parade 
of contributions to agriculture made by 
scientists of land grant colleges work- 
ing with farmers to bring us the stan- 
dard of living we have today. Some of 
the achievements dramatized 


in the 


40-minute movie were: the rescue of 
the wheat crop from ravages of wheat 
rust; the development by Dr. F. R. 
Beaudette of the New Jersey College 
of Agriculture of; a vaccine to halt 
Newcastle disease which threatened 
the flocks of the nation; and the de- 
velopment of crops suited to today’s 
mechanized farming. 


About 200 of the visitors were guests 
of’ Dearborn Motors on a special train 
from Washington to Nashville and re- 
turn. Included were 48 members of 
Congress, representatives of several 
foreign countries, officials of the 
U.S.D.A. headed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan, other ag- 
ricultural leaders and about 50 news- 
men. From a viewing stand the spe- 
cial guests witnessed a 60-float parade 
depicting the advances North Carolina 
has made in agriculture in recent 
years. With hybrid corn, heat-resistant 


“pasture crops and acreage controls 


governing cotton plantings, more and 
more North Carolinians are getting in- 
to dairying and beef and hog raising. 

In addressing the crowd of 16,000 at- 
tracted by the parade and preview, 
Secretary Brannan made a plea for the 
controversial “Brannan Plan” without 
mentioning it directly. He said the na- 


tion’s farm program should be revised 
.to maintain’ high farm purchasing | 


power, encourage production of foods 
that are most wanted—and encourage 
their increased consumption by keep- 
ing market prices “within easy reach 
of consumers.” 

Following the world premiere at 
Nashville, the picture was released for 
state premieres at land grant colleges 
across the nation. 


— A.A. — 


PAVED BARNYARDS 


F ANYONE has ever found a good 
use for mud, we can’t think of it 
right now. We used to think mud was 


good for pigs to wallow in, but now we: 


know that even pigs prefer to keep 
their water and dirt separate. 


Certainly a muddy barnyard is a 
handicap. It brings conditions that 
tend toward infected feet. There is a 
probability that cows that drag their 
udders through mud are more likely to 
get mastitis and, once they are in the 
barn, oné of two things happen: either 
you spend a lot of time cleaning the 
cows or you send dirty milk to market. 


More and more dairymen are paving 
their barnyards with concrete. Briefly, 
this is done by cleaning the barnyard 
of manure and other debris and seeing 
that drainage is adequate either by 
putting in tile drains or filling with 
stone, gravel or cinders and then lay- 
ing a concrete floor. 


It is recommended that a paved 
barnyard of 40 square feet per cow be 
provided, that the concrete should be 
4 inches thick or 6 inches if heavy 
loads are to be drawn over it. The 
Portland Cement Association, 20 Prov- 
idence Street, Boston 16, Mass., has 
some excellent information which you 
will appreciate having before you ac- 
tually start paving your barnyard. 


LC CE TEENS . ’ 
PERCENTAGE OF FARMS USING ELECTRICITY 


This map by Edison Elec- 
tric Institute shows the. 
percentage of farms us- 
ing electricity as of Jan- 
vary 1, 1950. The black 
areas indicate that over 
90 per cent of the farms 
in those states have elec- 
tricity and that rural 
electrification is practi- 
cally completed there. 
The states with the 
checkerboard effect have 
from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the farms electrified; 


; 





EOsom ELEC 


those crosshatched both ways, 60 to 80 per cent, and those crosshatched one way, 
40 to 60 per cent, © ’ 


TRI INSTITU 
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It Sure Pays to 
Feed Farm Animals 


SALT PLUS! 






Here’s What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 

SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 
COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of appetite and stunted 
growth of animals. 
IODINE...regulates functions of 

. thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility... improves lactation. 
IRON...essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 

’ COPPER... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


reco STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 





BLUSALT 









100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 






- STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 


we OO 


Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Formula A-5 Liquid 
Formula B-7 Powder 


NOW READY 
FOR YOU 
78 Star Extra 


KILLS BACTERIA 
(Including Thermoduries) 


ye + DEODORIZES 
+e «CLEANS 


The sensation in milk 
sanitation! 


QUALITY AT AMERICA’S LOWEST Price? 


ith pro- 


ic Heal 
U. S. Public kill of 


; MEMO! Whee as omplete 


sed standards Prev ; 


e minute in any 
ZEY Formula 


within on 
KLEEN-E! 
Powders- 


7 WEST EAGLE ST., BUFF. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 





(872) 20 


BABCOCK'S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 


AKE GREAT ¢ 




















Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still-hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 


WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. ° 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated catalog 
describes our breeding program. 
A\\ Write today for your free copy. 








BABCOCK 


Rt. 3G 









Poultry Farm, Inc. 
ITHACA, N- Y- 


STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST far tess than turkes poults, are easie: 
to raise, bring premium prices all year "round 
and are preferred by many over .turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 

When you're looking for greater profits wm 
poultry—turnm to CAPONS. We sell mail ordei 
only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for vou. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 
EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.s 


ooere 


{HULU 


BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 


1 
| 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding 1s backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON,N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
free Circular and Price List 
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Seti Chicks 


WHITE LEGHORNS — RED-ROCK 
Me — NEW HAMPSHIRES 

-U.S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 
Write for folder. 238 Warren St. 





CHAPMAN FARMS GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


Now Hamopshires, White Recks, Garred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted. Alse S-wesk-old chicks 226 each. 
Prices at hatchery. 


A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





JOHN MOUL is shown checking the flow of grain through one of the automatic feed 
conveyors on the Moul’s Poultry Farm, Inc., in New Hampshire. Plans for a new 
5-deck building call for 30 automatic feeders. 


New Hampshire Poultryman 


Likes Automatic Feeders 
By CHARLES L. STRATTON 


UTOMATIC feeders are here to 
nN _ stay according to John Moul 
of Exeter, Rockingham Coun- 
ty, New Hampshire. This poul- 
tryman doesn’t have any birds of his 
own but he gets plenty of experience 
on his brother Melvin’s poultry farm 
in Brentwood. This farm, known as 
Moul’s Poultry Farm, Inc., and owned 
by Melvin and his son, Morris, has one 
of the world’s largest brooder units and 
is now rapidly advancing toward its 
next goal—that of owning the world’s 
largest henhouse. 

The triple deck, 300-foot brooder 
house was completed about a year ago. 
It was pretty well filled up with birds 
the day John showed me around. The 
ground floor was divided into two 48 
by 140-foot pens by a 20 foot grain 
room in the center. 


Easy Feeding 


Stepping inside one of the large pens, 
John explained that the ground floor 
was at present being used for, housing 
the layers. Some 2,000 birds’ were in 
this single pen. They didn’t seem the 
least bit scared. In fact most of Ahem 
were busy feeding out of the long rec- 
tangle formed by the automatic feeder 
trough running completely around the 
pen. This was only one of the six feed- 
ers of this type used on the farm. 

John said the birds were mated up at 
the rate of 8 “Rock” roosters to every 
100 pullets. ‘Feeding is no trouble at 
all,” he said. ‘We simply dump four 
bags of mash a day in the hopper, and 
that takes care of everything. The hop- 
per is right next to the grain room so 
there is hardly any lugging of grain 
or time wasted. during feeding. Grain 
isn’t lost or spilled over like in the 
ordinary type feeders, and above all it 
keeps the birds interested .~ . and 
eating.” 

He checks up on the feeders a couple 
times a day to maké sure everything 
is running smoothly but that only takes 
a few minutes compared to what it 
would be if he were feeding by hand. 

All three floors are radiant heated. 
The actual brooding units are on the 
upper two floors which hold about 
6,000 broilers each. Due to the heat 
from the upper floors it was found the 
only extra heat needed for the ground 
floor was an oil. stove in the grain 
room. 

Still Growing 

Day old chicks for ie broiler indus- 
. The hatchery, 
iaeated as ator Pi from the farm, 
contains six streamlined incubators 
with a weekly output of around 60,000 
day old chicks. John’s main work is 


culling. He divides all stock into three 
grades and says even a minor detail 
like an off-color feather will drop a 
bird down to second place. 

Last fall there were 20,000 birds on 
the range with breeding scheduled to 
start in November. But the way John 
tells it, future plans call for a year 
round breeding program with no let- 
up. The breeding stock will then total 
approximately 50,000 birds. 

This, of course, all depends on their 
new’ 600 foot, five decker henhouse. The 
first 300-foot unit was completed and 
put to use last fall. Estimated capacity 
will be around 50,000 breeders when 
completely finished. Fifteen automatic 
feeders will be used on each side, mak- 
ing a total of thirty feeders in the en- 
tire building. 

This monstrous henhouse will not be 
completed this year, but when it is, it 
will be no more spectacular than the 
fact that 25 years ago Melvin Moul was 
a factory worker with a small henhouse 
and a sideline of 500 birds. 


— A.A. — 


New Discovery Hastens 
Growth of Chickens 


OME of the most startling re- 

S search done in recent months 

has been with certain subjects 

called “antibiotics” a'mong 
which are aureomycin and streptomy- 
cin. Originally these substances com- 
batted certain diseases which previ- 
ously had been difficult to treat. Now 
research men, working for feed com- 
panies, state experiment stations, and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Beltsville, Maryland, are on the 
track of important developments in 
the use of aureomycin and streptomy- 
cin in animal feeds. 

It has been found that the addition 
of aureomycin and streptomycin to the 
usual rations for chickens will result 
in more rapid weight gains. Similar re- 
sults come from the addition of Vita- 
min B-12, but experimentally the fast- 
est gains have been secured when one 
of the antibiotics and Vitamin B-12 are 
both used along with certain other 
chemicals. One theory for the _ in- 
creased gains is that these antibiotics 
kill harmful organisms in the bird’s 
digestive tract, thus leaving the field 
open for the growth of beneficial or- 
ganisms. 

At Beltsville, Maryland, a formula 
now being tested on chickens contains 
soybean meal plus aureomycin, Vita- 
min B-12, arsonic acid, folic acid, as- 
corbic acid (Vitamin C) and methio- 
nine, a protein substance which is 
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scanty in vegetable proteins. These are 
big words but you may need to become 
accustomed to them or more likely 
with their trade names when they are 
recommended for use by poultrymen, 

The results so far show that chick. 
ens on this diet weighed 1.26 pounds 
in 6 weeks, while others fed without 
these trimmings weighed .85 pounds. 
It is interesting to know, also, that the 
gains” were made economically. Those 
on the experimental diet gained 4 
pound for each 2.25 pounds of feed 
while the control birds on the regular 
ration gained only 1 pound for every 
4 pounds of feed. 


So far the tests have been made on 
Rhode Island Reds. Turkeys will he 
tried this summer, as well as hogs. 

Some of the developments being re- 
ported by research men put to shame 
the claims made by the old patent 
medicine vendors. The only difference 
is that research men stick to facts. As 
yet, this néw development is in the ex- 
perimental stage and is not being used 
commercially. 

— A.A. — 
VACCINATION 

Dr. Levine of Cornell says if you are 
going to vaccinate a flock of pullets 
for Newcastle, bronchitis and fowl pox, 
start with the first one at five weeks, 
the second at eight weeks, and the last 
at twelve to fourteen weeks. If you 
have birds of different ages, you can 
vaccinate one group of birds with New- 
castle and the other with fowl pox 
vaccine at the same time, provided 
they are kept in separate buildings and 
proper precautions are taken to avoid 
the spread of the disease. There is not 
much danger of spreading these dis- 
eases. This does not apply to Bronchitis 
inoculation, which is highly infectious. 
It is not recommended that any one 
group of birds be given two different 
vaccines at the same time.—L. M. Hurd 


— A.A. — 
CHARCOAL IN CHICK 
RATIONS 


California tests showed that when 2 
percent charcoal was added to chicks’ 


ration, their growth was not too good; 


3 out of every 4 chicks in the lot had 
Vitamin A deficiency; blood clotting 
time was increased to more than 30 
minutes because of lack of Vitamin 
K; and all chicks had eroded gizzard 
linings. Some had ‘curled-toe paraly- 
sis’, a lack of Vitamin G. 

In the control lot, chicks were fed 
the same ration but no charcoal; 
growth was good, there were no cases 
of Vitamin A deficiency, blood clotting 
time was only 24 minutes, and gizzard 
linings were normal.—L. M. Hurd. 


TOO LATE 


Eddie had a broken ladder. 
Meant to fix it, yes indeed. 
But he used it ence too often «°° 


- Hence en crutches he'll prececd: 


—Graham Hunter | 
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American Agriculturist, 


EVERY TIME you give expression to 
your views about government matters 
you are, in a sense, “voting”...espe- 
cially when (as is your duty) you make 
your opinion known to your govern- 
ment representatives. 

One of the most important matters 
on which you canrexpress your opinion 
is the streamlining of government to 
cut down overlapping and expense. 
and increase efliciency—as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission 
on organization of the federal gov- 
ermmment.* 

The recommendations of this im- 
partial bipartisan study would save 
billions yearly, and strengthen the 
country. Democrats and Republicans 
alike, when they study and support 

the Hoover Report, are voting for 
“better government at a better price.” 


yor" Way, *Write for free literature, 
& % andsend your contribution, 
_« 
to 


WAS? 


jes ~ CITIZENS 
/2 COMMITTEE 
% for the Hoover Report 


/ x sl 1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


NATIONAL REORGANIZATION 
CRUSADE 


for Better Government at 
a Better Price 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT DONATED BY 


4 ARERICAN 
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DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth White Pekins 
Genuine Meat-Type 
Immediate Deliveries 


THIEL BROS. HATCHERY, INC. 


Dept. A Barker, New York 





wereeesceere 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 

CONTROLI.ED CHICKS. Immediate seas All 

int 8. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
rite today for price list. 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 

DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 

en SSS SSNS 
Wh. 4eg. Plts., N. H oe 

STARTED CHICKS Wes. Pits., N. Hams 


; ; i » 4 to 6 wks. old. 
NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RIGHFIELD Ji ras 








oe 
DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 


Pekin Duckiings—_ 
Richfield qai igs 88-00. 100-$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 


moving 


Be sure to send us your old address, 
aS well as your new one, so you will 


not miss 
Agriculturist. 
<a A. A. ‘CIRCULATION. DEPT. 
- 18 Ne. Cherry st., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


single issue of American 
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Turkeys for His Neighbors’ Tables 


HEN a city man goes on a farm, 

most of his neighbors assume that 
he is doomed to failure. If the neighbors 
of William, Rejaunier of Washington, 
New Jersey, had any such ideas they 
were badly fooled. 

Back in 1940, Mr. Rejaunier, who 
had been a salesman, decided to move 
to the country. He looked the field 
over carefully and decided turkey rais- 
ing offered some real opportunities. 
Now he has 800 breeders and raises and 
sells 3,000 birds annually plus thou- 
sands of baby turks from his 7,600- 
egg incubator. 

These White Hollands are all raised 

on wire, and_as soon as the poults are 
two or three weeks old they are allow- 
ed to go from the brooder to one of 
these wire porches. Half way up a 
bank as you drive into the yard, you 
will find three rows of elevated pens, 
with wire floors, most of them 20x20 
feet. Around the sides of the pens are 
metal feeders, and at the end is a wa- 
ter pail set half in and half out of the 
pen so-that the water can be changed 
easily. Each pen accommodates 66 full- 
grown turkeys. 
- Most of these turkeys are sold local- 
ly, many of them to consumers who 
come to the farm, others to hotels and 
restaurants. The farm has a quick 
freezer which can store birds not sold 
immediately. 

Every detail on the Rejaunier turkey 
farm has been worked out ‘to save 
time and to avoid losses. Says Mr. Re- 
jaunier, “I believe that 95% of the 
disease difficulties of raising turkeys 
can be avoided by eliminating worms 
and the rest of the trouble of segre- 
gating sick birds and killing them if 
they do not recover quickly.” 

The success of the enterprise indi- 
cates that a careful study of the fac- 
tors involved is more important than 
the previous occupation of the boss. 

— A.A. — 


HINTS ON POULTRY 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Many poultry farmers have not taken 
care of ranges in such a manner as to 
make them an asset. Early in the sea- 
son it may be necessary to mow pro- 
ductive ranges as often as every week 
or ten days. This serves to keep obnox- 
ious growth down and provide an 
abundance of succulent green feed. 
Economy-wise poultrymen feel that 
such succulent green food is at least 
one factor that will help reduce the 
cost of growing replacement stock.. 


Another phase of range management 
is the judgment of poultrymen in put- 
ting the ideal number of birds to the 
acre. This depends upon soil type. In 
cases of good sandy loam it is ideal to 
place about 400-500 birds per acre and 
for heavier and lighter soils a corres- 
ponding increase or decrease in the 
number per acre. 


Included in the problem of range 
management should be-a system of 


‘culling: Perhaps about as good:a sug- 


gestion as- any is to carry a catching 
hook at all times to catch any birds 


that appear undesirable. Such a plan 
may prevent the spread of disease and 
will undoubtedly reduce the feed bill. 
Using such a system will provide the 
best possible pullets for housing. 

In addition, it is necessary to take 
pullets off the range and place them in 
the laying house at the right time. A 
good general rule is that pullets should 
be moved to the laying quarters before 


“they attain 5 per cent production. 


—H. W. Hickish 


The Poultryman’s 


Zuestiou Gor 





Would the eggs produced by a flock 
of hens after an attack of Newcastle be 
Grade A eggs? The dealer to whom I 
send my eggs had an egg inspector at his 


‘store who said that my eggs could not 


be sold as top quality eggs. 

The egg inspector was partly right 
and partly wrong. It is true that when 
a flock of hens is hit by Newcastle 
disease all of them, as a rule, quit lay- 
ing for a period of from one to perhaps 
three weeks, and then practically all 


-of them go back to laying as well as 


before, sometimes even better. It is 
also true that the quality of eggs laid 
by some of the hens (but not all) after 
they resume production is not grade 
“A”, The whites of these low grade 
eges are thin and watery and the shells 
may be rough and occasionally thin 
and misshapen. But after a while many 
of these hens again lay eggs of normal 
higher quality. They have regained 
their ability to secrete thick albumen. 
Some hens, however, never regain that 
ability and therefore will always lay 
eggs of “B” grade or lower. 

—L. H. Weaver 

— AAS 


A FORUM FOR 
BACKYARD GARDENERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 

glect thinning; it pays off in quality 
products. Half the fun of growing a 
garden is to have your non-gardening 
friends comment admiringly on your 
results. Of course you know they al- 
ways think that it takes practically no 
work to grow a garden. 


New Lawn 


This is a good time to think about 
that new lawn. The best time to sow 
the seed is along the last of August. 
From now until late August the 
ground will be too hot and dry to grow 
young grass satisfactorily. In the mean- 
time get the plot plowed, keep the 
weeds down, and gradually grade the 
area as you work it. This gradual grad- 
ing will make it less likely that you'll 
have low spots after it settles. Ask 


your State College for a bulletin on 


lawn-making, or if you have questions 
on this or any other backyard garden- 
ing subject, we’ll be glad to hear from 
you. Just write to The. A. A. Gardener, 
American Agriculturist, Box 367-G, 
Ithaca, New York.—The A.A. Gardener 
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Don’t Let Worms Lower Your 
Poultry Profits. WORM THIS SUMMER 


*R. Tetragona, 
R. Cesticillus, 
R. Echinobothrida 


fapeworms* 
large roundworms 
cecal worms 


from chickens with 





DR. SALSBURY’S . 


Cloro-Caps E= 





Individual Treatment 
Easy To Use 


Summer-time worming with Cloro-Caps 
helps you keep these damaging worms 
from reducing your profit... wasting feed. 
It’s hard to tell, by appearance, 

if birds are wormy. So, do as other 
successful poultry raisers, worm 

with Cloro-Caps this summer and be 
sure you are protected. Test-proved. 
Used on thousands of birds. Buy 

at your hatchery, drug or feed store. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 

Charles City, Iowa. 


When you need poultry medicines, 
ask for 


+++ 
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SALSBURYS 





Wonderful Success 

Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will be of utmost 
interest to poultry raisers. Read her ex- 
perience: ‘‘Dear Sir: I think I must be 
one of the very first to use Walko Tab- 
lets. Some 35° years ago when I started 
raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets ad- 
vertised as an aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. I tried a package for 
my baby chicks with happiest results. I 
have depended upon Walko Tablets ever 


since.’’ Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend 
upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets at our risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you are 
not entirely satisfied with results. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 

Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 


SET 
S Wratitat: 


OR i 


U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 





Raise Leister’s 200-337 Eaq R.0.P. Sired Chicks 
58.8% of Super Mated Leghorns R.O.P. Sired. 


Safe Arrival Guar. Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 


0 
WHITE LEGHORNS. ............ $26.00 2.00 
UTILITY W. LEGHORNS .... (1.00 24.00 2.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES, AAA 15.00 22.00 10.00 
SEX LINK CROSS, AAA ... 15.00 22.00 10.00 
ROCK-RED CROSS, AAA... 14.00 22.00 10.00 
BAR. ROCKS-WH. ROCKS 13.00 22.00 {0.00 


HEAVY MIXED $9.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $5.95 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
LEISTER MATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 


@ VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large Type-S. .C. White Leghorns. Barred Rocks & 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, & New Hampshire Reds. 
Red-Rock Cross. Also Started 4 to 6 weeks old White 
Leghorn Pullets. Write for our New Prices, etc. 

Chester Vailey Hatchery, Box A, McAlisterville, Pa. 
















[7a STARTED CHICKS ————, 


R.O.P. SIRED PA-U.S. APPROVED 
| Leghorns or Heavy Breeds—4 to 8 wks. old: I 


1 FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM |! 


fF Paul S. Pellman, Prop., RICHFIELD, PA. | 


/ 


(ote) 5: 22 





ADVERTISING RATES —1!0 cents per word, initial, 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. O. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 











HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 


ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Caimmation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires, M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





CHOICE Holstein heifers. 
mostly Sept. & Oct., a few Aug. 20. Short yearlings 
raised from the best of cows. Fresh cows, springers 
and fall cows always on hand and producing. Ken- 
neth O. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. Phone K. QO. 
Ward 8Y Candor, Phone J. C. Ward 3J, Candor. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS __ 


FOR SALE: Four high producing Milking Shorthorn 
cows, D.H.I.A. records and four heifers, also Case 
Field Chopper for grass and corn. Dick Harris, R.D. 3, 
Cortland, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. YT. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 


35 to freshen this Fall; 

















ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail BE. L. 
Foote’ & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FEEDER Cattle, Steers and Heifers, “‘Best fromthe 
West’’. Vaccinated, Cars arriving weekly. Native Dairy 
Heifers, Hvulstein and Colored Open or Bred. ‘‘The Best 
for Less.”” O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 





CHOICE 
and Close-up. 
Wholesale and retail. 
N. Y¥. Tel. 45631. 


Fresh 
accredited. 
Arnold, Ballston Spa, 


Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. 
All breeds. Blood-tested, 
Frank W. 





JUST received 50 top Fall heifers, blood tested and 
calf vaccinated. Also 25 top Fall cows. J. A. Foote & 
Son, Hobart, New York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OPEN Angus heifers, vaccinated for Bangs. 
Farms, Germantown, New York, R. I. D. 1. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED Hereford Bulls for 
bulis of serviceable age. Eugene P. 
New York. 











Millbrook 














Sale. Top quality 
Forrestel, Medina, 





REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 





your herd. Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 3604. 

FOR SALE—Polled (hornless) Hereford ‘bulls, Also a 
few heifers bred.to CMR Advance Domino alist. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, N. Y. 











SWINE 


TOP QUALITY Pigs. Chester and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
and OIC crossed. 6-7 wks. $8.00, 8-9 wks. 
wks. extras $9.50 each. Choice young feeders — fast 
growers. Shipped C.O.D, Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, 
Mass., Tel. 9-1085. 











REG. YORKSHIRE pigs. Weaned at 8 weeks, well 
bred, $20.00 & up each, after June 15. Pinelma Farm, 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 





TAMWORTH swine. Bacon type. Pigs—Bred Gilts at 
farmer’s prices. Robinson’s Fruit Farm, Burdett, N. Y. 











PIGS for sale. Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shire Cross. 7-8 wks. old $8.25 ea., 8-9 wks. old $8.50 
ea., 10 wks. old $9.50 ea. Also Service boars & Shoats 
from $13.00 to $15.00 ea. Free transportation for orders 
of 75 to 100 pigs. Will ship C.O.D., check or M.O. 
Samuel Ruggiero, P.O.B. 6, West Concord, Mass, 





CHESTER WHITES or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire 
Cross pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old $8.50 each, 8 to 9 weeks 
old $9.00 each, 10 to 11 weeks old $12.00 each. Vacci- 
nation 75c extra if wanted, except Connecticut which 
is required. Will ship one to a hundred C.0O.D. 0 
send check or money order. Walter Lux, 44 Arlington 
Rd., Woburn, Mass. Tel. No. 2-0086. 
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SHEEP 


500 WEATHER Lambs sheared and dipped ready to 
put on grass, weight approx. 75 pounds each. $20.00 to 
$22.00 each at our farm. Delivery can be arranged. 
Diamond P Stock Farm, Blairstown, N. J. 








TEN registered Karakul ewes with lambs, reasonable. 


A. E. Buyers, Williamsville, N. Y. 





HORS ES 


REGISTERED ‘Quarter 
stud to approved mares. 





Horse’ Stallions standing at 
“Zan Chico’’ permanent, 8836, 
"Big Red’ Fee $100.00 with privilege return same 
season. One or two yearling fillies by ‘Red’ for sale 
by June. Richards Stock Farms, Batavia, N. Y. 1673. 








HEAVY team black mares. Chatham 


Center, New York. 
CHINCHILLA 


OHINCHILUAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Barm, Ourbam Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire, 


Leland Haner, 
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DOGS 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
teguirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. p 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 101%, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED. Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 





ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 
GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Unionville, N. Y., 


or registered with pedigree. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, 
Phone Port Jervis 33861. 





AKC COCKER Spaniels and St. Bernards; crossbred 
Shepherd Bernards. Wormed and distemper vaccinated. 
Reduced prices. Convenient terms. Puppy plan without 
cash. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 





DACHSHUND puppies registered $25.00. Dr. Albert All, 
Andes, New York. 


males, 1 female. Small type, 11 months 


BEAGLES, 5 


old. A.K.C. registered. Some are started. Guaranteed 
healthy and not spoiled. $30.00 each. Paul Clifford, 
rant Lake, New York. 





REGISTERED German Shepherd pups. H. A. Dailey, 


R.F.D. 1, Ogdensburg, New York. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshail Brothers 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y, Phone 9082, 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They. live, they iay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on tequest: Chester G Zimmer, Box C, 
Galiupville, N. ¥. 





WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 





MeGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own faims. They are ofiicially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
eastle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns bold the ail-time world record tor official 
contest egx prodiaction over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top , market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. ¥ 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in iarge egg size and heavy production. 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
kich Poultry Warms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 


E 


CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 


plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Implantors  ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
fverything for chicken or’ turkey. Chicken Rooks, 


Sidney, New York. 





POULTRY FARM. 
Write for 
Hobart, 


HOBART 
Large Eggs. 
Rich & Son, 


Leghorns, Large Birds, 
illustrated circular. Walter S. 
New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 338 egg 
line, Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32¢ and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD’ on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 











TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, 


Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Richfield 22. Pa. 





FEEDER Turkeys 8 weeks old $23.00 per doz. Express 
Collect. Baby Beef Bronze and Family Size Beltsville. 
Healthy, Fast Growing Stock O. V. Doell, Canandaigua, 
New York. 





HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze. Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation. Vt.-U. S. Approved, U. 8S. Pullorum 
Clean. Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date. Also Goslings--Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 


DUCKS 


GIANT Pekins $28.00-100, White and Fawn Runners 
$28.00, Standard Runners $25.00, Cokored Rouens 
$40.00, Our Choice $18.00, White Pekins $26.00. Sexed 

















Hens or Drakes. Add. 2¢ per Duckling less than 100, 
Zetts Poultry Farm, Drifting, Penna. 
WHITE Chinese Goslings. Wild Mallard and White 


Indian Runner Ducklings. Orchard Farm, Sanborn, N.Y. 


GUINEAS 


OUR PRIZE white Afri¢an Guineas. 7 week old full 
feathered, non-sexed 12-$18.00; 25-$85.00; 50-$60.00. 
Order now for immediate delivery. Idle Wild Farm, 
Yomtret Center, Connecticut, 
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Say you saw it in AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST 


| SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 





- KITTENS 


CUTE domestic kittens, colors, $4.95 including, collar 
with bell, leash, kitten house with sliding door. Cas- 
weil, 1013, Altoona, Pa. 











EMPLOYMENT © 


ARTIFICIAL Inseminators wanted. We are now taking 





, applications for employment of approved inseminators. 


Applications may be obtained from Richard C, Newman, 
Supervisor, Indiana Artificial Breeding Association, 
Box 157, Bloomingburg, N. Y. 





~ 


HELP WANTED—Man familiar with or experienced in 
making wood Wxcelsior, steady position in New York 
State. Address full particulars to Box 514-FE, c/o 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, “New York. 





SALESMAN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements,. Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, 
secticides, Udder Ointments, ete. Knowledge of 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





HOUSEPARENT couple. New cottage of 10 teen-age 
girls or boys. Cooking unnecessary. Man works with 
boys in maintenance and building projects. Skill with 
tools and heavy machinery desirable. Starting salary 
up to $175 plus maintenance. Year round farm school 
near Ithaca. Write George Junior Republic, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MIDDLE AGED experienced farmer with or without 
children. Good living conditions, four room bungalow 
and bath, New Jersey. Permanent. 
age, experience, family, references and wages desired. 
Reply Box 514-JF c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 
New York. : 





WANTED—Real Estate brokers and salesmen to _ be- 
come our local representative, listing and showing 
farms, homes, business properties; all areas N. Y., 
N. J. and Pa. Only honest, aggressive men and women 


considered, liberal commission. Write John R. Potts 
Agency, North Branch, N. J. 
WOMAN or married couple, work dairy farm. Woman 


tor housework owners home. Man for general farm 
work. Write Mr. J. Erman, Maple Haven Farm, Route 
32, New_Paltz, New York. 





SITUATION WANTED 


PAINTER, own brushes, very reasonable in and out- 
side. Fred King, 35-28 99th St., Corona, L. I. Phone 
Illinois 7-5935. 








PLANTS 


VEGETABLE Plants. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, onion, Virginia State certified sweet 
potato plants. Outdoor grown under irrigation on our 
Virginia farms. We use the best certified (and treated) 
seed obtainable, and the very finest strains. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers from Maine to Florida. 
Write or wire for descriptive price list or visit our 
farm. We guarantee satisfaction. J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Virginia. ‘*Virginia’s oldest and largest 
growers.”” 








STRAWBERRY plants. New heavy roots. State in- 
spected. Trimmed. Howard 17, Premier and Dunlap 
$2.00-100; $10.00-500; $20.00-1000 postpaid. Gem Ever- 
bearer will bear this year $4.00-100. Instructions free. 
Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine. 





PANSY PLANTS: Blooming, mixed colors, $2.00 for 
8 dozen. Gladiolus Bulblets, rainbow mixture, 25¢ per 





100. ‘Tuberose bulblets, 25c per dozen. Joy Acres, 
Windsor, Virginia. 
STRAWBERRY plants. Gem Everbearers. (Grown on 


new ground) 50 for $1.00; 200 for $3.00. Joy Acres, 
Windsor, Virginia. 
PANSY plants, mixed colors—3 dozen $1.20 postage 
paid. Unwins dahlia seedlings, same price. Cahalane’s 
Gardens, Charlestown, N. H. 


BULBS 


FLOWER bulbs—Gladiolus, Dahlias, Begonias, Tigrid- 
jas, Lilies, etc. Folder in colors free. Howard Gillet, 
Box A. New Lebanon, N. Y. 


CACTI 


ASSORTED. blooming-size Texas Cacti, 
r assorted ten small cacti for $1.00. 
guaranteed. Miler Nursery. Box 87, Realitos, Texas. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


ORDERS promptly filled for fancy maple products in 
any form. J. Victor Martin, Bakersfield, Vt. 


FANCY maple syrup. Quarts $1.40. Two quarts $2.60. 
Gallons $4.50. Arthur J. Cota, Milton, Vt. 


HONEY 


fashioned buckwheat 5 Ibs, 
$1.25—6-5 lb. pails $7.20 postpaid srd zone. 60 Ibs. 
$7.20 F.0.B. Write tor low quantity prices. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 
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HONEY: | Delicious old 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILA, 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Pree 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 





ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 

NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roli, 56¢. Free mailing bags, 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. ; 


} 





ROLL FILM Service, Highest quality, ell prints in 
individual Albums. Fast service. 6-8 Print roll 116-120 
—35e; 12-16 prints. 55¢; 8 prints 3%x4% frony 127 
film—45c;.12-16 prints—65c. Mail your roll film toy 
Spencer Photographic, Box 25, Auburn, New York. 





Write fully stating | 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


July 1 Issue............ ....Closes June 16 
July 15 Issue... Closes June 30 
August 5 Issue............Closes July 21 






August 19 Issue........ Closes August 4 








EQUIPMENT 


100 NEW and used balers, combines, tractors, rakes, 
plows, harrows, mowers, corn pickers, corn binders, 
manure spreaders, twine, good W9 International. Every 
make and model, cheap prices. Delivery right to your 
door. Phone or write Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J,, 
5-6911. Also will buy. 





KEN STANDARD agricultural chemical sprayer. New 
improved 1950 model for applying 2,4-D to weeds in 
corn, wheat, pastures, etc. Excellent for controlling 
corn borer and other insects. Front or rear mounting 
on tractor, truck or Jeep. Time-tested, plenty of capa- 
city, wide pressure.range, accurate and durable. Thou- 
sands in use in the great corn belt. Easy to install 
and operate. Barrel rack model, $179.50 complete f.o.b. 
Ken Standard Corp., Hvansville 11, Indiana. Shipping 
daily, direct from factory. 





FOR SALE: Case F-2 combine, 5 foot cut, P.T.O. 
years old, in good condition. Cut less than 200 acres. 
Lansdale tracter side rake on rubber, new—cheap. 
Squire J. Kingston, Phone 141, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


no 





BEEHIVE factory seliing direct saves you 25% on 
best grade equipment. Carloads in stock. Free catalog. 
Walter Kelley Co., Devt. NE, Paducah, Ky. 





t 


MILK CAN HOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, 18 foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 





80 corn’ sheller, 


52R COMBINE, No. vertical corn 
binder, No.- 111 corn planter, power lift and culti- 
vators all International-Harvester. Model L Papec en- 


silage cutter priced right.. Katama Ranch, 
Mass., ‘tel. ‘532. 


Edgartown, 








HAY 


STRAW and all grades of hay. 
inspection. J. W. Christman, R. D. 
N. Y., Tel. 48282. 





Delivered subject to 
No. 4, Fort Plain, 


BALED hay and straw. All grades ready for immedi- 
ate delivery by truck. Timothy, clover and alfalfa mix- 
tures. Quality at a price you can afford to pay. Spe- 
cial discounts on field baled hay in large quantities 
during June, July and Aug. Call or write Horace W. 
Bolton, i. Northfield, Mass. Tel. 840. 








REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 








PERMANENT year round pastures’ are being rapidly 


developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own~ feed and save the cost of 


labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
5d5¢ per gallon, retail price 24ec per quart. I? you are 
interested in good. farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 





jas id ORT eNO Vests WO 8 Poi ie ae BREA 1 
STROUT—Headquarters for farms. Big Golden Anni- 
versary Farm Catalog, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 
states, Coast-to-Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


260 ACRES, 2 miles from village, 46 head of cattle, 


horses, 4 hens, fully equipped, 3-story barn, watel 
buckets, 8-room house, $25,300. 119 acres, 21% miles 
trom village, fully equipped, 87 head of caltle, 4 


horses, 175 hens, overshot barn, water buckets, 13-rooim 
house, fine condition, $23,000. 207 acres, bare farm, 
$8,800. Write for full descriptions. Have many others. 
Harry Munn, Salesman for Frank Fatta, Realtor, 
Treadwell, New York. 


—-——$ 


FOR SALE: 160 acre tractor farm, strip farming, § 
erosion control, high state of cultivation. All good 
buildings>. electricity, deep well, hot & cold water in 
house & barn. Will carry 50 cows. Stocked with grade 
and registered Guernseys & all’ modern machinery. 
School, milk and mail route at door. C. G. Barber, 
Middleburgh, New York. : 


| 


FOR SALE: Farms, Homes, Land, Business Properties; 
. Y., N. J., and Pa., all areas. Also listings wanted. 
John R. Potts Agency, North Branch, N. J. 


Fe 


| 


153 ACRE farm, tractor equipped, commuting distance, 
industrial ¢enter,~markets; house, modern conveniences; 
good barn, 31 head cattle. Matty Kravec, Owego, N. Y. 
see Rg See Ren Ste sun Oke ST 

EXCEPTIONAL bargain: Along U. S.-6 highway. 
acre farm,. modern dairy barn, 2 silos, milk house, 
tool building, poultry house, other buildings. Nice 
room dwelling, with modern conveniences. Owner moY- 
ing, will sacrifice for $6000. Part cash. Hurry to see— 
Jackson Realty, 201 York Avenue, Towanda, Pa. (Ifree 
list other Farm, Home, Businesses) 








_ 


\ 








AUTOMOTIVE 


TIRES for any car since 1900. Robert B. Chase, Karl- 
ville, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VUUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix ary 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, 00 poisons 
Save digging and pumping Costs. Postcard brings free 
B-1, 955 Willard 





details. Surson Laboratories, Dept. 
Ct.. Chicago 22, Nlinois. ne 
PRESSURE Ganners, (3), steam or direct heat, Go 


No. 2 tin can capacity, practically new. M. Halladay, 
Groton, New York. 


BUY WHOLESALE and save! Plumbing, heating, root 


: eo yeh : Such 25e for 

ing, building supplies—tools, paints, etc. mph. ae : 

price lists, catalogs, samples, other details. Dept. 
> 1909 BH. Chelt- 


*‘Wandy Man-Wholesale Buying Plan. 
enham Ayenus, Philadelphia 24, Fa 
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OMPLETE DISPERSAL 


of the 


OAKRIDGE 
BROWN SWISS 
HERD 


Hartland Fair Grounds 
Hartland, Vt 


e 
Sat. June 24, 1950: 
12:30 P. M. 
e. 
Accredited ° Certified 
Get catalogs from 


George W. DeVoe 


New Milford, Conn. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


AT AUCTION 
JUNE 24, 1 p.m. 


At the Ray Beebee farm, 8 miles from Deposit, 
N. ¥. on Route 8, toward Sidney, N. Y. 


50 Head of Milking Shorthorns 
32 cows, 16 heifers, and 2 bulls. 

27 of these are purebred and registered; the balance 
grades. Several daughters of King Neralcam and Ander- 
son Rob. This is a nice herd of large cattle; many 
milking as high as 60 Ibs. a day. Present herd sire is 
North Lynd Matchless Boy, 2 yrs, old. 

You will find some real bargains here as these cows 
will be sold right out of the barn without fan-fare. 


L. A. SHUBERT 


Auctioneer & Sale Mgr., Franklin, N. Y. 


RAY BEEBEE 


Owner, Deposit, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


Ethelyn & Luman Rood, Deposit, N. Y. (7 mi. N. of 
town along Rt. 8), Wednesday, June 21, at 1:00 P.M. 
13 Cows, 2 Bred Heifers, 13 Yearlings and Heifer 
Caives. Most of the cows and bred heifers are due this 
fall. This is a richly bred young herd that is T.B. 
Accr’d. and Bangs Acer’d. 


, FOR CATALOGUE WRITE | 
Ayrshire Sales Service — Box 152 — Brandon, Vt. 















New England Sheep and Wool Growers’ 


Association Annual Meeting and Sale 

SUPPER MEETING JULY 14 

Hatfield Congregational Church 
SALE JULY 15 

Luther Selden’s Farm, North Hatfield, Mass. 
lf you want quality breeding rams and ewes to take 
home and improve your flock, take in this sale. Only 
good sound sheep will be sold. If you need purebred 
Dorsets, Hampshires, Southdowns, Shropshires, Suffolks, 
Cheviots, or Corriedales be on hand on July 15. About 
50 commercial sheep will be available also. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A LAND BANK Mortgage gives eXtra safety and extra 
service. Long time to pay. Low interest. Other advan- 
‘ages all geared to meet farmers’ credit needs. Without 
obligation Write for further details to Federal Land 
Bank, 310 S. State St., Springfield 2, Mass. Serving 
New England, New York, New Jersey. 


LADIES DRESSES $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women, chil- 
dren’s. Wool Sweaters 99¢. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
Work clothing, Shoes. Shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
haws, housedresses, hose, skirts. blouses. Blankets $1.69, 
bedspreads $1.99, towels 35c. Housefurnishings. Send 
for free catalogue. Consumers Sales Co. 419 63rd Street. 
Dept. AA, West New York, New Jersey. 

gp RS te aC FE Secor Ue WAALS HAL | 
DRESSES $1.25, sunsuits 50¢, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault, 
Vergennes, ts : 


—,. 
ae reer yearn seer pe ee SNe 


ie SALE—popular northern red hearted cedar poles 
arn construction, reasonably priced. Delivery. F. G. 
Fletcher, Norwood, N. ¥. 


WOOL wanted, also sheepskins, etc. Ship to us for a 
800d price. 45th year in business. Keystone Hide Com- 
Dany, Lancaster, Pa. 

FRANTI To e 
EeANKLIN braided rug thread. Strong! Buy direct! 
se ounces, black, $1.65;-natural, $1.50, Cash pre- 
Strain whether for lacing or-sewing rugs. 
ae Thread Co., Inc., 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, 
“Lassachusetts, 
I ete pe 
SULTRY Dicker, Greenbrier, 23 in., good condition. 
Mt. Halladay, Groton, New York. 


MAKE 7 ‘ 
{AKE MORE §$. Save more $$ with Grange Silo’s 4 


boi roti > ; 

in Profit plan, You. reduce feed costs, turn grass 
Ga Save time and labor, increase milk yield. It’s 
Ww se for cost-free maintenance. More for your money. 


Go for full particulars. No obligation. Grange Silo 
“0, 1002 Main St., Red Creek, New. York. 


ee Ue from. sunmeér heat? Air conditioning 
You can ae expensive as we guarantee that for $2 
Which De and install in one hour a simple device 
complicated ore. cool, your home.. No expensive or 
of ho u equipment. needed. - No difficult alterations 

use. Absolutely guaranteed to ventilate and cool 


your home, Sa r oe ope ; Ret 
California, D4 Only $2, 1817 West 66, Los Angeles, 


Bes li 





By J. F. (“Doc”) ROBERTS 


ECENTLY I went into one of 
our city general stores where 
they sell everything from chew- 
ing tobacco to airplanes. It was 
six or seven stories high with moving 
stairways and all that goes with it. 


Just naturally I drifted into their 
meat department, where it looked as 
if there were five acres of counters 
surrounded by people three deep, par- 
ticularly at the fresh meat counters. 
It looked like the beer concession at 
a political picnic except that the cus- 
tomers were mostly women. 


There were meats of every type and 
description, yet not a piece that would 
weigh over 2 or 3 pounds. White- 
coated women presided over the coun- 
ters, and there was not a sign of a 
saw, butcher’s block, or sawdust to re- 
mind you that you were about to buy 
sume meat. The way this meat was 
being sold, it could have been ribbons 
or ‘40 white thread.” 


A Long Trip 


' All this is not new to any of us, but 
what a long way it is from the animal 
we load on a truck as it leaves our 
farm! Briefly, this is what it has gone 
through: livestock dealer’s profit and 
costs, or our own trucking costs to 
market; commission for having it sold; 
the amount the commission buyer re- 
ceives for buying it; trucking costs to 
the slaughter house; killing costs; re- 
frigeration and sales costs; delivery 
costs; cutting-up costs; waste; display 
cost; sales cost again—to say nothing 
of government inspection costs. And all 
this before it even gets to the con- 
sumer! 


Is it any wonder meat is high? It has 
been figured out that it costs about 50 
cents a pound just to handle a pound of 
sirloin steak over and above what the 
original owner received for the animal 
from which it came. | 


These handling costs have gone up 
so fast with increases in costs of labor, 
transportation, rents, and every cost of 
doing business, that the livestock farm- 
er is also caught in the squeeze. 


Most other types of farming cannot 
overcome these increased handling 
costs except with production increases 
through higher yields. The livestock 
farmer today has this important advan- 
tage: never before, in my memory, has 
he been able to get approximately 20 
cents a pound at the farm for every 
pound of weight he can put on his 
animals, and today this applies to every 
type and kind of good animal on any 
farm. . 

The squeeze in livestock then can be 


overcome, for there is no animal and 
no livestock feeding operation which 
costs 20 cents a pound to put on a 
pound of gain either by growth or for 
flesh and fat. 


Keep Them Gaining 


The lesson then is simple: keep your 
animals gaining in weight. When they 
stop gaining, it’s time to move them. 
This means you must carry young 
livestock whether you are a dairyman 
or a livestock producer. This is, of 


course not possible for every cow in 


high milk production, but her calf can 
be doing her gaining for her, and her 
older heifers and bulls also. When her 
time comes, she can be marketed in 
flesh with weight. 


Our meat-eating habits are also 
changing. People have proved they will 
eat meat if they have the money, and 
they also seem to be proving that they 
don’t care much what it is, or else they 
just don’t know what good meat is. 


Never before, not even during the war, . 


has there been a time when all classes 
of all kinds of livestock were selling 
so close together. There are only a few 
pennies between the cost of good steer 
beef and cow meat, between sow meat 
and straight hogs, or between little 
calves and choice veal. 


Someone at the Yards said the other 
day that if this keeps up, it won’t be 
long before meat will be selling for 
just ‘so much a pound regardless of 
kind, cut, or what from.” 

All this has a meaning for every 
farmer: no matter what your animal 
may be, it warrants care, feed, atten- 
tion, and a good home, all of which 
only you can give him. 


— A.A. — 


MORE FAMILY LIVING 
FROM THE FARM 


(Continued from Page 8) 

grading of the American diet through 
the strengthening of our animal agri- 
culture. Where can this be carried out 
more effectively and to greater advan- 
tage than right on the farm through 
the production of pork, beef, mutton, 
poultry, eggs, and milk for home con- 
sumption? 

During the war years, the home gar- 
den reached a peak in importance in its 
contribution to family living. Since that 
time there has been a tendency to shift 
back, yet the garden probably produces 
more food per hour of labor than any 
other enterprise on the farm. Labor 
represents a large part of the cost of 
purchased food. Therefore, a garden, 
efficiently managed, is probably more 
profitable than ever. Add to this the 
satisfaction and the nutritional advan- 
tage of having fresh vegetables at hand 
whenever they are wanted, and the 
argument for the home garden is 
doubly sound. Garden labor can be re- 
duced by locating the plot for conveni- 
ence and by planting for tractor culti- 
vation as far as is practical. 

It would hardly be practical in this 
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"Oh, Don’t mind me —I’m just gonna shave!” 
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day and age to attempt to return to the 
almost complete self-subsistence of our 
ancestors. Rather, it appears that the 
farm family of today will do well to 
examine its needs, then produce for 
home consumption those items that are 
best adapted from the standpoint of 
existing facilities, labor requirement, 
nutrition, and personal likes and dis- 
likes. 
— A.A. — 


FREIGHT ON COW FEED 
Much of the increase in price which 
northeastern dairymen pay for dairy 
and poultry feeds does not go back to 
the mid-western farmers, but. repre- 
sents an increase in transportation 
costs. For example, as recently as 
1940-41 a dairy ration which cost 
$35.00 in the Northeast, represented 
$21.00 to the mid-western producer, 
and the remaining $14.00 went to pay 
transportation and other costs. 


In contrast, in 1940-49 the ration 
which cost $74.00 in the Northeast re- 
turned $44.00 to the producer, leaving 
a spread of $30.00. : 


One way that northeastern dairymen 
have been meeting the situation is to 
grow more grain at home and to pro- 
duce better pastures and hay, so that 
less concentrates are required. 


— A.A. — 


A Visit With the Editor 


(Continued from Page 13) 

after working all summer in the hot 
kitchen putting up berries and pre- 
serves of various kinds to feed her 
family in the winter, would with great 
pride and pleasure take her neighbors 
and friends down into the cellar to 
show them the long rows of canned 
stuff which she had preserved with her 
own. hands. 


Some time ago a farm woman wrote 
me about the things she appreciated 
most. “‘These things I love,” she said: 


“The sound and sight of wild geese 
in a snakelike line against a dull No- 
vember sky. 


“Roaring fires in stoves and fire- 
places. 


“The distant sound of a woodsman’s 
EDS 

Another woman wrote: 

“I love the awakening of spring, 
heralded by the bluebirds, robins, and 
whippoorwills. 


“J love the green tips of buds and 
leaves, the pure white, fragrant blos- 
soms of the syringa. 


“T love to watch my winter window 
plants revealing new growth and 
beauty.” 

Still another woman wrote: 

“T love the long, low western hill 
guarding the home spot, the hill over 
which winds the long white road where 
people come to us, bright in the morn- 
ing sunlight, dark under the storm 
cloud’s shadow, or pale and peaceful 
under the evening star. Through this 
star as a child I saw the lost :baby 
brother I had never seen; through it 
an answer could come to the long, long 
thoughts of youth; through it, when 
old age comes, I shall look to ‘that 
still land beyond the evening star.’ ”’ 

—EH. Rk. Hastman 


255th Earlville Sale 


(125 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 


Sale Pavilion, EARLVILLE, MADISON CO., N. Y. 
T. B. Accredited, blood tested, calfhood. vac- 
cinated, many eligible for shipment anywhere. 


—90 Fresh and Close Springers 

—15 Bred and Open Heifers 

—20 Service Age Buils from 500 th. to 800 Ib. 
fat record dams. 


Hundreds have bought with satisfaction at 
these famous, oldest established Registered 





Holstein Cattle sales. : 
Every animal sold to be. as represented. Sale 
starts at 10:00 A.M., dinner at noon. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS Mexico, N. ¥, 
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ERRIES offer grand variety in 

flavor, color, and texture. Good as 
they are just as berries, there is prac- 
tically no limit to the ways they may 
be used to jazz up desserts. 


STRAWBERRY FLUFF 


1 quart strawberries, hulled 

1 cup sugar ; 

3 tablespoons tapioca 

1/8 teaspoon salt 
1 egg white, stiffly beaten 
Add % cup of the sugar to % quart 

of the berries. Let stand 15 minutes; 
then crush the berries. Measure juice 
and pour into upper part of double 
boiler together with enough water to 
get 21% cups of liquid. Cook for 15 min- 
utes or until tapioca is clear; stir fre- 
quently; cool. 


Reserve enough choice berries for 
garnishing; cut the remainder of the 
berries in halves; sprinkle with remain- 
ing: % cup of sugar. When tapioca mix- 
ture is cool, fold in beaten egg white 
and halved berries. Garnish with 
whipped cream and whole berries. 
Serves 6. 


FRESH BLUEBERRY COBBLER 
2 cups blueberries mixed with 1/2 
cup sugar 
1/4 cup shortening 
1/2 cup sugar 
1 cup cake flour 
1/4 cup milk 
1/2 teaspoon vanilla or almond 
extract 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1/8 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 
Cover bottom of greased baking dish 
with fruit mixture. Cream shortening. 
Add sugar and mix well. Add beaten 
ege. Mix sifted flour with baking 
powder and salt. Add alternately with 
milk to first mixture. Add flavoring and 
beat mixture until smooth. Pour this 
cake batter over the fruit in baking 
dish. Bake in moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., 25 to 30 minutes. Serve with 
lemon. sauce. For emergencies one 
package of vanilla cake mix could be 
used on top of sweetened blueberries 
instead of the cake recipe. Serves 4. 


LEMON SAUCE 


Mix 14% cup sugar, 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch and % teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup 





DREAMER 


By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


She never saw dust, 

She never saw dirt; 

There was a tear 

In her yellow skirt. é 
But she could see fairies, 

She knew where they'd beer 
Dancing in circles 

On the grass’s cool sheen. 


She was deaf to the bell 

Calling all in to tea; 

But she could hear bird-talk 

High in a tree. 

She knew what they said there, 
But she wouldn’t say, 

With her hands folded, dreaming 
The morning away. 
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BY GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


boiling water, bring to boiling point, 
stirring.constantly. Cook over boiling 
water about 15 minutes, then remove 
from fire, add slightly beaten egg yolk, 
3 tablespoons lemon juice and 2 table- 
spoons butter. Serve hot. 


QUICK BLUEBERRY PUDDING 


Blackberries, huckleberries, black 
raspberries, youngberries, dewberries, 
or boysenberries can be substituted for 
the blueberries given in this recipe. 


1 quart blueberries 
1 cup sugar 
1/2 cup water 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 tablespoon lemon juice if desired 


Pick over the berries, wash, drain, 


mix with sugar, water, and salt, ana - 


boil for 5 minutes. Combine bread 
crumbs and butter; add to hot fruit; 
stir until well mixed, and let stand on 
back of stove for about 30 minutes— 
but do not let pudding cook. Add lemon 
juice and serve pudding while still 
warm with plain or whipped cream. 
Serves 6. © 


The same varieties of berries may be 
used in the following: 


FRUIT WHIP SAUCE’ 


1 cup fresh berries 
1 scant cup sugar 
1/16 teaspoon salt 
1 egg white 
1 teaspoon or more lemon juice 
Place all ingrédients in a deep bowl 
and beat until fluffy and well blended. 
Taste and add\more lemon juice if de- 
sired. The sauce is especially delicious 
over plain cake, angel food, or sponge 
cake. Serves 4. 


ELDERBERRY PIE 


For a treat available to. most country 
dwellers, elderberries still may be found 
in many woods and hedges. Using sour 
cream is distinctive instead of the usual 
lemon juice. 

2 tablespoons flour 
3/4 cup sugar 
3 cups elderberries, cleaned, stemmed 
1 cup sour cream 
1 recipe plain pastry 

Mix flour and sugar together; com- 
bine with elderberries and sour cream. 
Pour into unbaked pastry shell; adjust 
top crust; seal edges;. make several 
slashes in top to allow steam to escape. 
Brush crust with sour cream; bake in 
very hot oven (450 degrees F.) 10 
minutes; reduce heat to 350 degrees F. 
and cook 30 minutes longer. Yield: 1 
9-inch pie. 

Cool and refreshing are the following 
pies: 

STRAWBERRY PIE 
CRUMB CRUST 
4 cups cornflakes 
1/4 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 
1/3 cup melted butter 

Crush cereal very fine to obtain 1 
cup crumbs. Add sugar and flour. Mix 
in melted butter thoroughly. Press mix- 
ture evenly into an 8-inch pie pan, 
making the bottom slightly thicker 
than the sides. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 to 875 degrees, 7 to 10 minutes. 
This crust will harden while it cools. 
Cool before adding cooked filling. 
Yield: One 8-inch pie crust. 


Note: 3 cups of bran flakes, wheat 


flakes or oven-popped rice cereal may 
be used in place of the cornflakes. 


‘ FILLING 
1 egg white 
1 cup sugar 
1/4 cup water 
1/2 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1/8 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups drained, sliced strawberries 
Place unbeaten egg white, sugar, 
sait and cream of tartar in double 
boiler. Cook over boiling water, beat- 
ing constantly, until mixture thickens 
and forms peaks, about 7 minutes. Re- 
move from heat, add vanilla and con- 
tinue beating until cool. Arrange sliced 
strawberries in cereal crumb crust. 
Pour filling over fruit. Garnish with 
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into baked pastry shell. Refrigerate 
until firm, 1 hour or more. Just before 
serving spread a thin layer of whipped 
cream over the top. Makes 1 9-inch pie, 


Berry beverages and cookies or 
sponge cake make easy refreshments: 


BLACKBERRY SHRUB 


4 quarts berries 
2 quarts cider vinegar 
Sugar 
Crush 2 quarts berries; pour vinegar 
over them; let stand 2 days. Strain 
off juice; pour it over 2 quarts of fresh- 
ly crushed berries. Let stand 2 days. 
Strain and measure. For each pint of 
juice use 1 pint of sugar. Boil 5 min- 
utes; skim and seal. To serve, add 2 
tablespoons of juice to each glass of 
ice water. 
FRUIT SHERBET 
61/2 cups whole milk 
3 cups fruit and fruit juice 
5 cups sugar 
4 tablespoons gelatin 
11/2 teaspoons lemon juice or 
powdered citric acid 
Mix dry sugar and gelatin. Combine 
with milk. Add enough water to bring 
bulk to 61% pints. Heat mixture to 
170°F. (not quite to simmering) and 
cool to 40° F. If possible.to hold over- 
night at this temperature the cream 
will be much smoother. If not possible, 
it should be cooled to 40°F. before 
freezing. Add fruit and fruit juice; this 
might wait until the mixture is frozen 
mushy. Continue freezing until firm. 
Remove dasher, scrape down mix- 
ture from sides of can, and pack in 


® Cereal crumb crust makes preparation easy for this delectable strawberry pie. 


Thé idea is equally good for other berries! 





whole berries. .Chill one hour before 
serving. Yield: 1 8-inch pie. 


GOOSEBERRY CHIFFON PIE 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
1/4 cup orange juice 
2 cups gooseberries 
3 eggs, separated 
1/2 cup heavy cream 
1 cup sugar 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lime or lemon juice 
1 baked pastry shell 
Few drops green coloring if desired 


Soften gelatin in orange juice. Cover 
gooseberries with water; simmer cov- 
ered 4 to 5 minutes or until just soft. 
Sieve; there should be % cup of puree. 
Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored; add % cup of sugar; blend 
well. Cook over hot water until sugar 
dissolves and mixture thickens slightly, 
about 5 minutes. Remove from heat. 
Add softened gelatin and stir until dis- 
solved. Add gooseberry puree and 
lime er lemon juice and mix well. If 
a more definite green is desired add 
a few drops green fruit coloring. 

Cool and refrigerate until slightly 
thickened; beat until light and -airy. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry; 
add remaining sugar gradually. Fold 
carefully into gelatin mixture and turn 


ice and salt. Hold 3 or 4 hours. Makes 
about 3 quarts. 

Strawberries, loganberries, raspber- 
ries or cranberries may be used (also, 


pineapple, peach, cherry, grape Oo 
orange combined with lemon). The 
crushed pulp is included except where 
it may prove harsh or unpleasing. A 
potato ricer is a big help in preparing 
the fruit. 


STRAWBERRY DELIGHT 
2 cups milk 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1/2 cup sugar 
2 cups cooked rice 
2 cups fresh strawberries, halved 
Place rice in the top part of a double 
boiler with the milk, salt and sugar. 
Cook for one-half hour. Chill. When 
serving, top with whipped cream and 
strawberries. Any other berries or other 
fruit may be used, such as raspberries, 
sliced peaches, pineapple, raisins, dates, 
figs and apricots. 
For the two cups of cooked rice, 
wash %4 cup of rice well, add to 4 cups 
of boiling water and cook 20 minutes. 


— AVA. —— 


Strawberries should be washed be- 
fore the caps are removed. 
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GOOD 


JAMS 


and JELLIES 


OOD JAMS and jellies mark a 

, a good cook, for fruit must be 

handled at the right stage in 

order to obtain the flavor of 

full ripeness, yet have enough pectin 

to make the product jell. This means 

either combining slightly underripe 

fruit with fully ripe, but firm fruit, or 

providing the pectin in the commercial 

form or as apple juice. The following 
recipes include all methods: 


CURRANT JELLY 


Use sound, slightly underripe fruit. 
Sort and wash, leaving on the stems; 
crush slightly. Add %4 cup water per 
pound prepared fruit or no water at 
all—an excess of water merely has to 
be boiled off and is apt to make the 
jelly darker. Heat fruit slowly to sim- 
mering point. Boil about 3 minutes. 
Drain through jelly bag until juice 
ceases to drip. Make a second extrac- 
tion by returning fruit to kettle. Add 
enough water to cover, boiling about 
3 minutes, and drain through jelly bag. 
Combine the two liquids, and add %4 
to 1 cup sugar per cup of juice. No 
more than 6 or 8 cups of jelly should 
be cooked at one time; use a wide flat- 
bottomed aluminum or agate kettle. 
Stir juice slowly while adding sugar; 
boil rapidly to get a bright clear pro- 
duct. When bubbles are even-sized, 
after 5 to 10 minutes of boiling, test 
for “sheeting off.’ While testing re- 
move the kettle from fire and pour 
liquid from side of metal spoon. If the 
two streams unite and sheet off to form 
one, the jelly is done. Skim and fill 
hot sterilized glasses. Cool. Jellies may 
be made from loganberries, goose- 
berries, and raspberries in exactly this 
same manner. 


TO PARAFFIN JELLY 


When jelly is set, loosen jelly from 
glass about 144 inch deep with a knife 
dipped in hot paraffin; then after melt- 
ed paraffin is poured on the jelly, ro- 
tate and tip glasses so that the paraffin 
penetrates into the slit and makes a 
perfect seal. Cover, label, and store in 
: & cold, dark, dry place. 


JELLIED CHERRIES 

1 cup pitted cherries 

1 pint apple juice 

1 pound sugar 
Add cherries and sugar to apple 
Juice and boil the mixture until it 
Sheets from the spoon. Pour into hot 
glasses and when cold, seal with hot 
paraffin following instructions given 
above. Such fruits as currants, sliced 
peaches, apricots, and plums may be 
Substituted for cherries. Plums should 
be pricked 4 or 5 times to prevent 
bursting the skin. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY 
5 cups juice 
7 cups sugar 
2 boxes powdered fruit pectin 
To prepare the juice crush thorough- 
y about 314 quarts fully ripe straw- 
berries. Place in jelly cloth or bag and 
Squeeze out juice. Measure 5 cups into 
& very large saucepan. 


Measure sugar and set aside. Place 
Saucepan holding juice over high heat. 
a Powdered fruit pectin and stir un- 
“ mixture comes to a hard boil. At 
once stir in Sugar. Bring to a full roll- 


ing boil and boil hard 1 minute, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from heat, 
skim, pour quickly into glasses. Para- 
ffin at once. Makes about 12 six-ounce 


glasses. JAMS 


The name jam is applied to fruits 
preserved by cooking with sugar with- 
out trying to keep the shape of the 
fruit. A jam should be bright in color, 
may or may not have a jelly-like con- 
sistency, may or may not have lost the 
original shape of the fruit or fruits in 
the jam. 

The usual proportion is 74 as much 
sugar as prepared. fruit for every fruit 
except strawberries. The prepared fruit 
is measured into the kettle, the sugar 
added and the mixture stirred until 
sugar is dissolved and boiling point is 
reached. Rapid cooking preserves the 
bright natural color and natural fla- 
vor. When mixture begins to thicken, 
watch carefully and stir occasionally 
to avoid burning. When jelly point is 
reached, remove kettle from heat, and 
let stand a few minutes. This helps 
prevent fruit from floating. Skim and 
pour jam into clean hot jars and seal. 


STRAWBERRY JAM 


1 pound strawberries after hulling 
1 pound sugar 


Wash strawberries; remove hulls 
and any dark spots. Put berries into 
enameled or aluminum kettle or pan 
and crush with wooden spoon. Add su- 
gar; stir occasionally and slowly until 
sugar is dissolved. Boil mixture rapidly 
until thick and clear—a matter of a 
few minutes only. When juice is thick- 
ened, pour into hot sterilized jars, and 
seal. Makes about 2 six-ounce glasses, 

A good variation of strawberry. jam 
is made by adding to the above straw- 


_ berry jam one pint of cooked fine- 


shredded pineapple and 114 cups sugar; 
proceed to make jam as _ instructed 
above. Makes about 4 six-ounce glasses. 


RIPE SOUR CHERRY JAM 
4 cups prepared fruit 
7 cups sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit stem and pit 
about 2% pounds fully ripe cherries. 
Crush thoroughly or grind. (For 
stronger cherry flavor, add 4 teaspoon 
almond extract before pouring.) 

Measure sugar and prepared fruit, 
solidly packed, into large saucepan, 
filling up last cup with water if ne- 
cessary. Mix well. Bring to a full roll- 
ing boil. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then stir 
and skim by turns for five minutes to 
cool slightly to prevent floating fruit. 
Pour quickly into glasses. Paraffin at 
once. Makes about 11 six-ounce glasses. 


BLUEBERRY AND APPLE JAM 


Grated rind of 1/2 lemon 

1 pint blueberries, fresh, canned, 
or frozen 

1 pint diced tart apples 

3 cups sugar 

Juice of one lemon 


Combine grated rind, blueberries, ap- 
ples, and sugar and cook until mixture 
is thick and clear, about 20 minutes. 
Then add lemon juice and recook to 
proper consistency, about 2 minutes 
longer. Pour into hot sterilized glasses; 
cover with paraffin as instructed above. 
Makes about 3 eight-ounce glasses. 

—G.W.H. 
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You can make 


PEACHIER JAM 


faster with CERTO 





AND ITS 
$O MUCH 
EASIER! 





Peachier Jam ?— Yes, indeed,with Certo! For Certo is a highly 
concentrated fruit pectin product. makes fruits jell with 

just a one-minute boil! Jams taste richer —keep their lovely 
natural flavor, fragrance, and color because they don’t 

boil away. You average 50% more from the same amount of 


fruit, too. Over 80 tested recipes with every bottle. 







5 SPICY VARIATION! 


TRY THI 

















j Add 
ake the jam. 
a to fruit in saucepan 
a mix well. Place over 
high heat, bring os es 
rolling boil, and boi : - 
i : stirring 
ee aes from heat 


prepared es 
ach— 
cloves.) 


4 cups 
3, reaspoon © 
cinnamon, 
and allspice 
vs cup lemon [vice 
VW cups sugar 
r 1 bottle Certo 






Stir and skim 


painutes see 
i to glass 
dle uickly in 
ease at once: Makes 
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glasses. 






_—leave out the spices: 
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A Product of General Foods 


Theres magic in the word 


HOMEMADE 
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For The 
Tastiest Cookies 
You Ever Made: 


Ss 


BS . 


PURE means: 


1. Energy 

2. Sweetness 

3. Full Flavor 

4. Purity 

5. 100% Cane 


Americas — 
Tempera ems Cee 
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5 doctors prove 
this plan breaks the 
laxative habit 


If you take laxatives regularly—here’s how you 
can stop! ; 

Because 5 New York doctors now have proved 
you may break the laxative habit. And establish 
your natural powers of regularity. Eighty-three 
percent of the cases'tested did it. So can you. 

Stop taking whatever you now take. Instead: 
Every night for one week take 2 Carter’s Pills. 
Second week—one each night. Third week—one 
every other night. Then—nothing! 

Every day: drink eight glasses of water; set a 
definite time for regularity. 

Five New York doctors proved this plan can 
break the laxative habit. 

How can a laxative break the laxative habit? 
Because Carter’s Pills “unblock” the lower diges- 
tive tract and from then on let it make use of its 
own natural powers. 

Further—Carter’s Pills contain no habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

Break the laxative habit ... with Carter’s Pills 
.. and be regular naturally. 

When worry, overeating, overwork make you 
irregular temporarily—take Carter’s Pills teme- 
porarily. And never get the laxative habit. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore for 33¢ today. 

You’ll be grateful the rest of your life. 
Ce ee _opmnece a: 


ONE ACT PLAYS ? 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 
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Yellow with Age 
T TIMES practically every house- 
wife has made the unpleasant dis- 

covery that some of her white linen.or 
cotton goods are not as white as when 
she put them away for a few weeks or 
months. They have yellowed in spots 
or all over. Disagreeable as this is, the 
articles may be whitened by very 
simple methods. 


Margaret Furry, Textile Chemist of 
the USDA, advises trying the simplest 
remedy first. This is to launder the yel- 
lowed article carefully and hang it in 
the sun to bleach as it dries, or damp- 
en the discolored area and spread the 
article out in the sun. 


If this bleaching fails to work, it 
may be necessary to use a chemical 
bleach. This must be done with care 
for if left on too long, it will weaken 
or even rot the fabric. Follow carefully 
the directions on the package. 


If making a bleach solution at home. 
the safest to use is sodium perborate. 
To treat a small spot, dissolve 2 or 3 
teaspoons of the chemical in a cup of 
water and soak the stained places for 
a minute or two. Rinse and repeat if 
necessary. For larger stains, prepare 
larger amounts of the solution, but be 
sure to wash it out of the fabric at 
once, after treatment. 


One cause of yellowing during long 
storage is the aging of the fiber from 
heat or light in the storage place, such 
as attics. Soap left in fabric for a long 
time may cause a yellow stain. Tea 
and coffee, which may appear as faint 
stains at first, darken with time. Iron 
rust, due to some iron compound in 
bluing or wash water, may develop. 


The best remedy for these difficulties 
is to have white goods carefully cleaned 
before storing, soap or bluing com- 
pletely washed out, any _ chlorine 
bleaches used in laundering neutralized 
with a little vinegar in the rinse water 
followed by a rinse in clear water, and 
finally the articles stored where they 
will get the best possible protection 
from heat and from light. 

—AA.— 


SEW ZIPPERS BY HAND 


UTTING in zippers by machine has 

stumped many a home dressmaker. 
Now Miss Margaret Smith, clothing 
specialist for the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, 
recommends putting them in by hand 
for any kind of fabric where there 
won’t be too much strain. This is how 
she does it—and the same method is 






> FREEZER/ 


<> FACTS cad 
FANCIES 


Freezing Greens 


EET greens, Swiss chard, spinach 

and dandelions are among _ the 
“sreen leafies’” that are excellent for 
freezing. Select young tender leaves. 
Cut off large tough stems. Discard all 
bruised, discolored or decayed leaves. 
Wash leaves thoroughly in cold run- 
ning water. Scald in boiling water from 
1 to 2 minutes, depending on the ten- 
derness of the leaves. Be sure to stir 
the leaves during the scalding period so 
that all of them are evenly scalded. Chill 
in ice water. Drain. Package in mois- 
ture-vapor-proof containers and freeze 
immediately. Complete draining of 
greens is almost impossible, as some 
water usually clings to the leaves when 
they are packed. This water takes the 
form of frost on the frozen greens and 
may be used as part of the cooking 
water when the greens are prepared for 
the table. —Janina M. Czajkowski 


used in making the finest gowns pro- 
duced in Paris and New York custom 
houses. 

First press a good crease in the 
placket. To do this, sew up the placket 
along the seam line with loose machine 
stitches that will come out quickly. 
Lay open the seam on the wrong side, 
dampen with a sponge, and press; then 
pull out stitches. 

For hand sewing, pin in the zipper, 
laying pins at right angles to the zip- 
per. Now here comes the important 
part about placing the zipper: the 
front edge of the placket should lie 
just past the teeth of the zipper about 
1/16 of an inch. After pinning, sew in 
the zipper by hand, taking stitches 
right next: to the zipper—so close that 
the needle brushes the side of the 
metal. Miss Smith prefers the back 
stitch, using tiny stitches and going 
back only half as far as the last stitch 
each. time—working from the top side, 
of course. 
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Aunt Janet’s Garden 


New Phlox From Seed 


ERENNIAL phlox do so much for 
the summer garden that I would 
miss them terribly if anything hap- 
pened to mine. Of course I have to 
harden my heart and ruthlessly pull 





Summer Cotton 
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No. 2138. This smartly pocketed, 
sleeveless frock buttons down the front 
and has a tea time apron teamed to 
match. Sizes 12-20; 36-46. Size 18, 414 
yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2058. For the touch of some- 
thing really different try this double- 
breasted effect with the closing left of 
center. Sizes 12-20; 36-40. Size 16, 4% 
yards 35-inch. 

No. 21145. This easy-to-make tubbable 
cotton dress sports a clever yoke- 
sleeve combination and two deep pock- 
ets to liven the sidelines. Sizes 10-20; 
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out seedlings because they are the sin. 
ners that spoil my color sch.me, 


The safe way to be sure of colors 
has always been to get divisions of 
plants of the color desired—sometinies 
quite an expense if a great many 
plants are needed. But now the 
U.S.D.A. announces a perennial phlox 
that can be grown from seed developed 
at the Beltsville Plant Industry Station, 
seed to be available from commercia|! 
seed firms. The name of this phlox is 
Beltsville Beauty. Seed must be planted 
in the fall in order to expose them to 


the low temperature required to make 


them germinate. Colors range from 
white with salmon eye, pinks of various 
shades, reds, maroons and _ salmons. 


The following spring the seedlings 
would be ready to transplant into their 
permanent locations. However, my 
preference would be to let them flower 
in the row in the garden — provided 
there is room for that—and then set 
them in the border according to color, 

This introduction promises to do as 
much for home gardens as did the 
Korean chrysanthemums, the seeds of 
which may be started early indoors and 
flowers gathered in abundance in the 
fall. Pll never forget the thrill I got 
when my first crop of single Koreans 
came into flower. I have to admit that 
my affection largely has been trans- 
ferred to the doubles, but even so, the 
singles are wonderful in arrangements. 
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CHEER is kind to hands, 
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A Terrible Temper 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


K was not a “red-haired” boy, 
but his temper, when roused, 
was a dreadful thing to con- 
template, even from a safe dis- 


tance. His hair was black as a crow’s 


wing. I take pleasure in settling this 
point beyond controversy. 

American boys very rarely lose entire 
self-control, even when excessively ex- 
asperated and very angry. It is as- 
serted that there is no country in the 
world— unless it may be China—where 
schoolboys agree so well as in the 
United States. English and German 
schoolboys are said to’fight far more 
trequently than our own, and French 
and Spanish boys at school frequently 
engage in sharp altercations. 


Certain English and German writers 
defend this readiness to fight as a sign 
of desirable energy in their boys. It 
may be a symptom of energy, but it 
is also a symptom of brutality. After 
a long acquaintance with schoolboys in 
the United States, I am convinced that, 
as a rule, they avoid fights not from 
lack of animal courage but because of 
less excitable temperaments, and great- 
er power of self-control. 

We know from ‘a hundred recorded 
instances that when real courage is de- 
manded, in case of fire or flood, volun- 
teers from among our schoolboys have 
never been slow to risk and even lose 
their lives. It has often been remarked, 
too, that these young heroes were the 
quietest, most self-contained boys in 
school, and not the fighters. 

Clement Webb was oddly misnamed, 
for “Clement” means mild, and there 
was little that was mild in Clement 
Webb’s disposition. His name should 
have been Ferox, or else Atrox, if 
names are to depict character. 

I came to know him through teach- 
ing the school in the village where he 
lived. It was a place of fifty or sixty 
houses, two stores, a church and post- 
office. It was my very first experience 
in teaching, and was entered upon to 
eke out my funds as a student. 

The school supervisor, who was also 
the pastor of the village church, ex- 
amined me long and faithfully in arith- 
metic and English grammar. Indeed, 
he tried so hard to puzzle me in com- 
pound proportion and cube root that I 
suspected that he had some ulterior 
purpose. But I was fresher from these 
studies than he, and held my own. 

Still he appeared to hesitate. At last 
he said, “You look rather young for 
this school. I’m afraid you will have a 
hard time here. It is a difficult place. I 
wish you had come to it with more ex- 
perience; I wish you were older.” 

This was a hard objection to meet. I 
had thoughts of declaiming to him a 


paragraph from William Pitt’s great 


speech: “The atrocious crime, sir, of 
being a young man, I neither attempt 
to palliate nor deny.’’ But instead of 
saying this, I assured the supervisor 
that I was getting older every day, and 
that if he would kindly give me some 
needful hints from his own wide ex- 
perience of the people, I hoped I should 
be able to get on. 


“Well, well, my boy!” he replied, 
laughing, “I see that you have some of 
the wisdom of the serpent, and perhaps 


a little of the guile as well. I am going 
to sign your certificate. But you will 
heed all your wisdom, and perhaps the 
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guile, too, to get on here and give satis- 
faction. The main thing here, just at 
‘present, is to give satisfaction.” 

I did not quite understand this hint. I 
had supposed that to “give satisfac- 
tion’? it would only be needful to per- 
form faithfully my duties as a teacher, 
which I should try to do. But I soon 
learned that this was not enough. 


The people of the village were di- 
vided into two bitterly hostile parties. 
The school agent who had hired me be- 
longed to one party, and had been elec- 
ted after a hot contest. I was his 
teacher and the teacher of his party. 
Whatever I did, he and his clique were 
bound to be satisfied with. 

That was all very well; but on the 
other hand, I was not the teacher selec- 
ted by the other party; and the oppo- 
sition was equally determined not to 
be satisfied. 

While the first party were,very cor- 
dial to me, the other party held aloof 
and scarcely noticed me at all. This 
difference extended to the children in 
the school, so that I discerned very 
quickly to which party a pupil be- 
longed. About half were cheerful and 
obedient, while the others regarded my 
arrangements and all my words with 
sullen distrust and aversion. 

lt do not- know a more disheartening 
situation than to be ground thus he- 
tween the millstones of a school district 
feud. Under such circumstances, the 
teacher is forced to be a ‘trimmer;” 
and it was while trimming my sails 
to escape the squalls of the feud, that 
I ran afoul of the boy with the terrible 
temper. 


School had been in session a little 
more than a week, when one day, as I 
entered the house at the close of the 
noon intermission, I heard screams, 
shouts, the rattling of the stove and 
other sounds of disorder. 

Stepping quickly into the room, I 
saw this lad Clement—then in his four- 
teenth year — bareheaded, with dis- 
ordered hair and clothing, and eyes 
that rolled wildly, rushing about among 
the benches, aiming furious blows 
with a broom-handle at any and all of 
his fellow-pupils, girls or boys. 

I spoke sharply to him, and then, as 
he paid no heed, attempted to seize 
him. He turned upon me fiercely, and 
struck me with all his strength. There- 
upon I laid hold of him in earnest; but 
I had great difficulty in mastering him, 
for he bit, scratched, and kicked 
savagely. 

He was like a maniac. I was obliged 
to thrust him into a wood-closet and 
shut him up there, for the time. 

Naturally, my budding dignity as a 
schoolmaster was somewhat ruffled. Be- 
sides, Clement had hurt a number of 
the pupils. I intended as soon as he 
had cooled to a realization of his 
offence, to punish him severely; and I 
considered the relative merits of a 
green-hide, ferule and birch withes. I 
might have had him driven from the 
school, but I must confess I desired 
satisfaction, myself, for his ferocity. 

Something in the wildness of his be- 
havior, however, struck me as singular. 
I kept him in the closet during the 
afternoon, meditating as to the best 
course in the matter; and it was not 
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till the last pupil had left the house, at 
four o’clock, that I opened the closet 
door and bade him come forth, not en- 
tirely sure that he would not attack 
me again. 

But he came out looking very woe- 
begone indeed. 

“What led you to fly at me and the 
others after that murderous fashion?” 
IT asked. 

“They plagued me! they tormented 
me!” he exclaimed, the tears begin- 
ning to start in his eyes. “They know 
I have an awful temper. They know 
it runs away with me, and that I 
can’t stop it. They know it; and they 
kept hectoring me half the noontime 
on purpose to stir me up.” 





“But I had not hectored you. Why 4 


did you strike me?” I demanded. 

“I do’ know, I got-a-going, and | 
couldn’t stop myself.” 

At first I had little faith in such a 
statement of moral helplessness. I told 
the boy, rather harshly, that he could 
control his temper if he made a proper 
effort to do so. 

“Oh, I do try, sir!” he exclaimed. “I 


try awful hard. I know it’s spoiling 


me; but as soon as they begin to tor- 
ment me, and I begin to think about it 
and look at them, it keeps coming on 
blinder and blinder till it’s all a blur 
in my eyes, and I can’t stand still an- 
other minute; and then I don’t know 
what I do!” 

In my inexperience, I did not know 
exactly what course to take. I had not 
the heart to punish the boy. I sent 
him home, simply bidding him take 
care for the future. 

When I mentioned the matter at my 
bearding-place, my landlady, who as- 
sumed the task of keeping me informed 


upon all matters in the village, told me _ 


that Clement’s father, now dead, “was 
another just such firebrand before 
him;’’ and that it was common opinion 
that Clement would yet seriously injure 
some of his school-fellows in his “mad 
fits.’ Former teachers had punished 
him. But there was a feeling abroad 
that he had not been flogged severely 
enough. 

“He may kill some one and have to 
go to the gallows for it when he gets 
older,’ my landlady added. 

A few days later I heard that Clem- 
ent had indulged in another of his fits 


of temper, while skating on a pond, and , 


had chased the other boys with stones 
and clubs. I was glad that this offence 
had occurred outside my jurisdiction, 
but that excuse did not avail me long. 

A few mornings afterward, as I 4p 
proached the schoolhouse, I saw Clem- 
ent hotly pursuing two other lads, with 
the iron stove-shovel in his hands. 


When an older boy wrested it from ‘ 
him, the infuriated lad -snatched his° 


jack-knife from his pocket. I do not 
know what he would have done if I 
had not been in time to seize him from 
behind and disarm him. 4 
He was put in the wood-closet 4g" 
struggling violently and threatening Us 
all. : 
I ascertained that a number of the 
other boys were in the habit of pro- 
voking him out of pure mischief. One, 


in particular, would go on one 
around Clement, whispering to 
e’s dyna- 


others, “Step easy, boys. Ther 
mite inside that fellow. Don’t 
or he'll go off and blow us 
high!” 
I tried to prevent the boys 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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eoading him to these fits of anger; but 
my motive was promptly misconstrued. 
Clement’s family belonged to the party 
that upheld the schoolmaster; while 
several of the children whom he had 
struck were of the other party. 


Very soon the accusation went 
‘abroad that I would not punish Clement 
‘because he belonged to the agent’s 
clique. Before I was aware, the super- 
visor had been appealed to to turn me 
out, on the ground that I upheld a 
dangerous and unruly pupil.in assault- 
ing the others with fire-shovels and 
knives. 

Instead of visiting the school offi- 
cially, the clergyman-supervisor first 
made me a private call one evening, 
and told me what had been said. 

I gave him my impressions with re- 
gard to Clement, and related the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Tt is quite possible that the lad can- 
not control his. temper,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “Some strange traits and 
humors are inherited, and descend from 
parent to child. But you will have to 
do something with him. You must put 
a stop to his violent behavior in some 
way, or else there will be a public com- 
motion which we cannot tide over.” 


I perceived that the ‘supervisor, too, 
was obliged to be somewhat of a trim- 
mer. Still, I shrank from administer- 
ing severe chastisement. As I lay 
awake that night, thinking it over, 
Clement’s tearful protestation recurred 
again and again to my mind: “As soon 
as they begin to torment me and I be- 
gin to look at them, it keeps coming on 
blinder and blinder, till it’s all a blur 
in my eyes, and I can’t stand still an- 
other minute.” 

A few years before I had bought a 
small magic lantern for evening enter- 
tainments. Thinking that it might be 
useful for me in amusing the children, 
I had brought it.in my trunk. : 

Among the circular colored pictures 


on glass, which accompanied it, was 
one of “a Malay running amuck.” It 
represented the man rushing furiously 
among a crowd of people, with a drawn 
dagger. Clement’s ‘‘temper fits’? bore 
some resemblance to the ‘running 
amuck”’ of the Malays; and I wondered 
whether a mental antidote for the one 
might be extracted from the other. 


An idea occurred to me, and I acted 
upon it. I rose betimes in the morning, 
and going to the village tinsmith, had 
him make for me a short tin tube, four 
inches long and an inch and a half in 
diameter. Over one end of the tube 1 
nad the smith solder a cap, and per- 
forate the centre of the cap with an 
awl, to serve as an eyehole. 


During the noon hour that day, I set 
the little circular glass picture of the 
Malay in the other end of the tube, 
and after school that afternoon, asked 
Clement to remain with me. 


He took his seat with a look of sullen 
gloom on his face. No doubt he ex- 
pected punishment for he knew that 
there was trouble abroad, and that he 
had not been punished for his last two 
offences. 

“Clement,” I said, when the others 
were gone, “I am at a loss what to do 
with you. I cannot let you go on as- 
saulting the others. Why do you not 
eontrol your temper?” 

He began to cry and protest as be- 
fore. 

“Why can’t they let me alone?” he 
exclaimed. “They know I can’t help it.” 

“But do you try to help it?” 

“Oh, I do; I.do!” , 

“But how do you try?” 

“Oh, I do’ know; but I do try,” he 
protested. 

I took out my tube and asked him 
to hold it to the light, place his eye to 


the awl-hoie, and tell me what he saw. 


He did so, and described the picture. 
“Oh, he’s a-going it awfully; he’s stab- 
bing and cutting and frothing at his 
mouth!” He turned and looked at me, 





Just for a Day the Past Lives Again 
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among us. The fourth member is the 
aging farmer who just now is setting 
down these vagrant memories. 

But I have wandered far from what 
I started out to do—to tell how the 
ghost of an almost forgotten institu- 
tion walked again. The Old-fashioned 
Farmers’ Institute was held at Wayne, 
a cross-roads hamlet of the Steuben 
County Hill Country. Wayne is for- 
tunate in that it sits squarely on: top 
of a natural-gas dome, so that many 
_ people have their own private gas well 
and everybody burns this most lux- 
urlous of fuels. I. recollect being in 
Wayne once many years ago, and some 


of the elderly natives insist that I was 
there on two different occasions. 
Considering that there was no oppor- 
tunity for rehearsal, I feel that the 
Meeting was a pretty successful re- 
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enacting of the past. The Local Corres- 
pondent was inclined to be apologetic 
for the attendance, but I felt it was as 
large as we could really expect. As a 
participant, it would ill become me to 
speak too enthusiastically concerning 
the excellence of the program. I pro- 
pose, however, to let myself go a bit 
relative to dinner and supper. When 
planning for the meeting, I wrote that 
a community dinner was just as much 
a part of an old-time Farmers’ Insti- 
tute as was the Question Box or the 
Local Correspondent. The women of 
the countryside rose to the occasion in 
a wonderful way. It has been my good 


fortune to eat a multitude of excellent’ 


community dinners over a long span 
of years, but just now I feel like 
awarding the Grand Prize to the 
Women of Wayne. I run short of ad- 
jectives, so I will content myself with 
the sober statement that dinner and 


supper were characterized by an over- | 


flowing abundance of good food skill- 
fully prepared. I do not know just how 
this came to pass. It may be possible 
that all of the elect women are honor- 
ary graduates of the College of Home 
Economics, It may be that each one of 
them was happily born with that pe- 
culiar talent for housewifely skill 
which is the equivalent of a “green 
thumb” on the part of a gardener. I 
might even hazard the unlikely guess 
that such a culinary triumph is the re- 
sult of cooking with natural gas: How- 
ever, it is doubtless not at all necessary 
that I should know the secret. 


When the final goodbyes were said, 
Bill drove me back to Bath to be his 
guest for the night. I was in a happy 
mood, feeling something like a boy 
again: because we had-—just for a day 
—-turned back the Clock.of Time and 
recaptured a bygone past. 


with a guilty, appealing glance. “That’s 
the way I do, isn’t it?” he said, slowly. 
“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘that is very much 
the way you do. But I think you can 
help it. And now what I want you to 
do is to take this tube and carry it in 
the breast pocket of your jacket. 
Whenever any one ‘hectors’ yoy, and 
you feel your temper begin to rise, I 
want you to turn aside four steps and 
take out this tube and look into it.” 
He looked at me wonderingly. 


“Yes,” I went on, “look at the pic- 


ture carefully, count all the people in 
it, and think only how savage and 
crazy that Malay looks, running amuck. 
If the boys and girls continue to tor- 
ment you, go still farther off, and keep 
looking steadily at the picture. 

“Tf you do that, just as I tell you, 
there is no danger whatever that you 
will run amuck yourself. Remember, it 
is a Secret between us. Let no one else 
look into it.” 

He promised faithfully to do as I 
bade him. 

A few days afterward I heard, 
through my landlady, that I had given 
Clement Webb a “charm” for his tem- 
per. Public opinion appeared to be di- 
vided on the question whether it was 
of the nature of a medicine or a talis- 
man. 

My object, of course, was to turn the 
boy’s eyes and thoughts away from his 
tormentors. It was only an experiment; 
but I had no more trouble with Clement 
that term. 

Clement carried out my instructions; 
and I have often seen’ him walking 
away from a group of shouting boys, 
and looking earnestly into his tube. 

The other pupils regarded the 
“charm” with some little awe, as well 
as curiosity; and the grown-up mal- 
contents of the hostile clique in the 
district were so much mystified by 
what they heard of it that they ne- 
glected to invent fresh charges against 
me. 

I managed te pull through the term; 
and my friend, the supervisor, kindly 
remarked, when he paid the school his 
final visit, that I had got along better 
than he expected. 

With that somewhat doubtful com- 
pliment I was obliged to be content. 
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OPS HREE years ago this spring 
I came back to Sunnygables 
after a four-months’ illness 
in the Southwest. Amid a 
number of uncertainties, 
one fact stood out. / would not be able 
to continue all of my former activities. 


This situation made it necessary to 
make important adjustments so far as 
my farms were concerned. It is com: 
paratively easy to make new plans, 
even to put them into effect when a 
fellow is feeling full of pep and am- 
bition. But it is quite a different thing 
to make radical changes in one’s way 
of life when a walk to the barn looms 
as a major venture. 


Herd Sold 


The first and most important ad- 
justment to less activity and less re- 
sponsibility was the decision to sell 
practically all my milking cows. This 
was not too hard a step to take be- 
cause I could get an excellent price. 
Next I had to plan what to do with the 
land I owned, and lay out a scheme 
of operating it which would permit me 
to keep in touch with practical agri- 
culture. J wanted very much to do this 
because I had decided while I was ill 
that the. most interesting thing I could 
do the rest of my life was to observe 
and report on agricultural practices, 
and, if possible, do some experiment- 
ing on my own. 






Young Associates 


I was fortunate at the time in hav- 
ing five young men available for 
keeping alive my contacts in agricul- 
ture and to help work out plans for 
operating the farms in which I| was in- 
terested. Two of these young fellows 
were my own sons. Three were young 
men who had worked for me or been 
around Sunnygables for several years. 


My older son, Howard, was estab- 
lished on a large irrigated farm in the 
Pecos Valley of New Mexico. I had a 
smal] financial interest in his opera- 
tion, but what was more important, 
Howard’s farm gave me an opportun- 
ity to have first-hand contact with 
farm practices in a semi-arid section. 
This, I felt, was most important for 
background information. Since How- 
ard was already well established, his 
situation . presented no _ particular 
problem. Working out a set-up for my 
Inlet Valley, New York, farms, how- 
ever, did. At one time my younger 
son, Johnny, and I talked about his 
operating them, but finally I sold him 
three places outright and left it to 
him to work out his own plans. He 
proceeded to open up a gravel bank 
on one place, and leased the land out 
for pasture. The other two places he 
combined and sold to Albert and Mar- 
garet Poelvoorde, one of the young 
_couples who had worked for me at 
Sunnygables for several years. 


This left me Sunnygables and one 
other place which was mostly pasture. 
The latter I sold to Ross and Marcella 
Yaple, a young couple who had al- 
ways worked for me. Finally, I leased 
the Sunnygables farm and_ tenant 
house to Jack and Jean Conner. 


Present Status 


I have explained .all of the above 
because visitors who come to Sunny- 
gables and farmers and their wives 
who have read this page for years 
keep asking how I adjusted’ my situa- 
tion when | could no longer be in ac- 
tive charge myself. Now I will report 
on how things stand at present: 

1—My son in New Mexico sold out 
his operation this spring. He and his 
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wife do not want to return to the 
Northeast, so they have bought a small 
place in the Pecos. Valley: just south 
of Roswell, New Mexico, which they 
are developing into a permanent home. 
Meanwhile, Howard is waiting for 
some new farming or business oppor- 
tunity to show up. 
2—My son John—having opened up 
the gravel bank on one of his farms, 
leased the land for pasture, and sold 
the other two farms to the Poelvoordes 
—has moved to the Midwest, where 
he is associate farm director for the 


nation’s greatest independent radio. 


station, WLW, at Cincinnati. His job 
keeps him in constant observation of 
Midwest farming. 

3—Albert and Margaret Poelvoorde, 
who bought the two farms from John 
(we always speak of their place as the 
Albright Farm) are working away at 
building up their herd, raising a fam- 
ily (they have three children), and 
generally establishing themselves in 
the country on a fully independent 
basis. 

4—Ross and Marcella Yaple have 
sold off most of the farm they bought, 
and Ross divides his time between 
working for Jack Conner and for me 
on my experiments. 


5—Jack and Jean Conner have a 
lease on Sunnygables under which 
they own a Brown Swiss herd fifty- 
fifty with me. Eventually, “they will 
buy such of my farm equipment as 
they need. They own a large flock of 
hens. 

Serious Business 

For all of the young people men- 
tioned above, farming is serious busi- 
ness. Those who are engaged in active 
farming have to live off’ what they do, 
pay taxes, insurance, interest on debts 
and, if possible, make payments on 
principal. 

I stress the fact that whatever re- 
porting I do, or whatever experiments 
I undertake, has as a _ background 
young farm people who have no other 
source of income than their farming. 
Too much interpreting of agricultural 
practices is done without the benefit 
of such a realistic setting. 


The other course I could have taken 
after I was ill would have been to sell 
all my farm property when I sold my 
herd and get out of the business. This 
was what some of my friends advised, 
but I am sure it would have been a 
mistake. The situation in which I find 
myself is most interesting. It is some- 
times discouraging, but it’s also life 
the way it has to be lived in the open 
country. 


Experiments 


In this long explanation, which I as- 
sure you I would not have written ex- 
cept as a sort of blanket reply to peo- 
ple who appear to be interested, I now 
come to the most interesting activity 
I have left in life—trying out new 
farm practices. 


I am quite sure | have written here 
many times that it pays to have some 
new things under way on farms just 
to-keep the people who are doing the 
work alert and to make farming more 


interesting. [ believe that the young 
men with whom I am working agree 
with me. 

Trying out new farm practices, and, 
particularly, reporting on them as 
fully as I do, has its bad features. 


Sometimes the experiments interfere 


with regular farm work. Part of the 
time they turn out badly, especially if 
they are original and daring enough 
to require taking some real chances. 
The young couples with whom I work 
appreciate this. So we have an under- 
standing. We never try out anything 
which they are unwilling to undertake. 
If the experiments turn out well, they 
get the benefit. When they don’t and 
they are hurt, either through interrup- 
tion of their farm work, loss of crops 
or because extra expenses are in- 
curred, I try to reimburse them one 
way or another. 


I, of course, get my return out of 
the fun of the experiments and out of 
the occasional one which contributes 
enough information for me to capital- 
ize on it. 


Work Under Way 


Following is a partial list of some 
of the farm practices being tested out 
on the farms in which I am interested: 


1—Development of a plan of pen 
stabling which will eliminate practi- 
cally all hand work, keep cows clean 
and healthy, cut down on the cost of 
per head stabling, use no more bed- 
ding than is required in stanchion 
stabling, and cheapen production by 
getting cows to eat more silage and 
hay. In three years we have made great 
progress towards these objectives. 


2—The use of elevated milking.stalls 
to cut down on the fatigue of milkers 
and to enable milkers to take better 
care of the udders of the cows they 
milk. 

3—The development of a scraper for 
a tractor which will enable an oper- 


ator, without hand Jabor, to keep clean. 


all the paved surfaces, including the 
barnyard, on which loose cows eat, 
drink and travel. 


4—Storage in a trench silo of un- 
chopped “spring growth” of pastures 
and meadows. The purpose of this ex- 
periment is to work out methods which 
will enable a farmer who is short of 
capital to make good grass silage with 
a minimum investment in_ storage 
space and equipment. This is a risky 
experiment, and one on which I may 


get caught and have to pay Jack Con- 


ner for some spoiled grass. 


5—A trial of sprinkler irrigation in 
growing a garden and maintaining an 
improved pasture through the hot dry 
season. 


6—The development of pastures 
which will be so good that cows won't 
eat much of any grain on them. My 
goal here, which I probably will never 
entirely reach, is always to feed dairy 
cows at milking time all the grain 
they will eat, but to keep down their 
consumption because the pastures 
they are grazing are so lush that they 
can eat all they can hold in less than 
an hour, and so rich in protein that 
they just won’t need much grain, and 
therefore won't eat it. » 
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7The testing of four seeding mix. 
tures for best results on land which 
will be pastured. Froin some of this 
land the spring growth also will be re. 
moved for grass silage, and part of 
the later growth for hay. These mix. 
tures are: 

(1) 
ready I am scared about this one be- 
cause despite the late spring, orchard 
grass headed out on May 21 at Sunny- 
gables, while alfalfa had not yet bud- 
ded on June 3. 

(2) Alfalfa and Brome Grass. This 
has been a very successful mixture for 
us. The brome grass heads before the 
alfalfa (it came out this year on May 
28) and it tends to get awfully tall and 
hard to handle. But on a ten-acre piece 
grazed during May, the cows ate the 
brome: grass in preference to alfalfa, 
so that on June 1 the brome and alfalta 
had about the same maturity and 
seemed to furnish an ideal spring 
growth for grass silage. 

(8) Ladino and Brome, Ladino and 
Orchard Grass, Ladino and Reed’s 
Canary, the latter for wet spots. These 
mixtures are for land from which it 
is not possible to remove the spring 
growth for grass Silage or to make any 
later because it is too rough, too wet, 
or inaccessible to the barn. 

(4) Birdsfoot Trefoil and Timothy. 
We are trying birdsfoot all over the 
place and as yet have been only moder- 
ately successful in getting stands. 


8—Testing practices which will keep 
the legume stands in permanent im- 
proved pastures and fields which are 
used for pasturing,: grass silage and 
hay as long as possible, Already we 
think we have determined that we can- 
not manure these fields except with 
light applications of hen manure. The 
best success we have had to date is to 
top-dress them annually with from 
200 to 400 pounds of 0-19-19 fertiliz- 
er with boron added. Clipping and 
heavy grazing seem to help, too. At 
least on our fields, the earlier we turn 
out on them, the better the legumes 
seem to do. 

9—Testing to find the cheapest and 
most effective manner of reseeding 
fields which have run out. Here is 
where we think we can use the strawy 


Alfalfa and Orchard Grass, A}. | 


7. 





manure from our pen stables to best . 


advantage. We seem to be getting the 
best stands of legumes and grasses 
from fields of oats which are spring 
seeded and the oats grazed off. We 
also have pretty good success when 
the oats are cut early for silage. Dur- 
ing the last two years we have not had 
too great success in establishing seed- 
ings on fields sown to rye for late fall 
and early spring pasturing. What we 
would like to do is to develop some 
method of working up and seeding an 
old sod and using our pen stable 
manure which won't require too much 
in the way of investment and equip- 
ment, and which will cut to the very 
minimum the months ‘in which the 
field is out of production. 


10—Learning all we can about pro- 
tecting the health of dairy cows and so 
handling them that we increase their 
useful life span. Here again we think 
we have made real progress. We have 
purchased a few quite old Brown 
Swiss cows which were going down 
hill very rapidly because of the con- 
ditions under which they were being 
handled, and have rejuvenated them. 
Also we are (with our fingers crossed. 
of course) keeping reasonably free ° 
mastitis, Bang’s Disease, and the dis- 
eases which kill off young calves: 
Generally speaking, our program calls 
for a minimum of confinement 2" 
pampering, and a maximum of [res 
air, freedom, and top quality forage 
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“CHEER” 

The newest and most revolu- 
tionary all-purpose detergent re- 
cently introduced by THE PROC- 
TER & GAMBLE COMPANY after 
19 years of scientific research, is a 
product known as CHHHR. Labora- 
tory tests actually prove that 
CHEER gets clothes cleaner in one 
wash than any known soap can in 
two. Also it does away with the 
washday chores of bluing, bleach- 
ing, and using water-softeners, or 
even rinsing. 

Most special detergents are made 
by extremely complicated processes. 
Chemically they are different from 
regular soap but they look and wash 
much like soap. Both products have 
what scientists call ‘thead-and-tail”’ 
molecules. It seems that the ‘‘tail’’ 
molecule hates water and sinks in- 
to the greasy dirt, while the ‘‘head”’ 
molecule loves water. The result is 
that the molecules of the detergent 
surround the dirt particles, sepa- 
rating them from the surface that 
is being cleaned and carrying them 
away with the water. 

Although regular soaps work the 
same way, the detergents go one 
important step further in their 
cleaning action in that, unlike 
soaps, they do not react with the 
minerals in water to form scums 
and stubborn films that settle out 
again on dishes, fabrics or other 
surfaces. CHEER’s particular ad- 
vantages, however, lie in the fact 
that in addition to removing dirt 
and keeping it suspended in water, 
it forms safe rich suds that protect, 
as well as clean, fabrics. 


These days a great deal is being 
said about retirement plans. One of 
the best is the kind that the indi- 
vidual builds for himself. If you are 
interested in that kind of a retire- 
ment, drop a postcard to FARMERS 
AND TRADERS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Syracuse 1, New York, and 
ask for information about their re- 
tirement and family income plans. 


The annual meeting of the NEW 
YORK ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS 
COOPERATIVE will be held at 
their headquarters on the Judd 
Falls Road, Ithaca, New York, on 
August 3. In the meantime, the 
NYABC will be glad to send you 
information about artificial breed- 
ing. 


The HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COM- 
PANY of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
's intreducing a new arc-lid which 
's white enamel lined. They also 
have an Atlas, Jr., Mason three- 
fourths pint jar for small families. 


Bulletins on the chemical control 
of weeds are available for the ask- 
ing from THE AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY of 


Ambler, Pa. You. may be particu--: 


larly interested in their chemical 
brush killer. 






S —> i 


The Ww. R. AMES COMPANY, San 
Francisco 7, California, has devel- 
oped the Ames Ball Coupler for 
foining sections of portable over- 
head surface irrigation pipe. De- 
tailed information about this labor- 
Saver is available from W. R. Ames 
Company at 150 Hooper Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., or 3905 E. 
Broadway, Tampa, Florida. 
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By H. L. COSLINE 





Ir’s A LOTTERY 


I am having some difficultv over pre- 
miums ordered from New Process Sales 
Co., 1331 N. Western, Chicago 22, Ill. 
They sent me the wrong premiums, and 
my letters to them about this have gone 
unanswered. 

We wrote this outfit but received 
no reply. We then took it up with the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau. They 
tell us that they have had a number 
of complaints against New Process 
Sales Co. The majority of these com- 
plaints have to do with merchandise 
paid for but not received, although 
some people have alleged that mer- 
chandise received was not as they had 
expected from catalog description. 


All complaints reported to the Bu- 
reau have been referred to the Post 
Office Department. Inasmuch as the 
Bureau views the operation of this 
company as a lottery in which com- 
plainants have participated, it is sug- 
gested that complete details of any un- 
satisfactory transactions be forward- 
ed to Mr. J. H. Marks, Inspector in 
Charge, Post Office, 483° West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


— A.A. 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 

Can you give me any information about 
the Old Age Pension? How should I go 
about applying for it, and how much can 
I get a month? 

There is no “Old Age Pension.” 
There is Old Age Assistance which is 
administered through your county wel- 
fare department. Application should be 
made through that office. There is no 
set amount that anyone gets. It de- 
pends on the circumstances in each 
case. Laws in various states vary some- 
what as to residence requirements, 
etc.; but complete information can be 





obtained from any ‘county welfare 


office. 

—A.A.— 
GIVE COMPLETE 
ADDRESS 


Since the Post Office has’ found it 
necessary to cut expenses, many Post 
Offices no longer give directory service 
on mail. We have had a number of let- 
ters returned recently marked “Insuf- 
ficient Address.’’ When writing us, be 
sure to give your complete address; 
and also, when writing about some 
commercial concern, be sure to give 
the most complete address you have 
available for them. 

If your inquiry hasn’t been answered 
by us, it may be because. we did not 
have a sufficient address for you and 
our letter was returned. If you will 
drop us a line giving this to us, we 
will take care of your inquiry promptly. 

—A.A.— 
TRESPASS 

The Service Bureau has been getting 
many requests for the laws and regu- 
lations on posting, stray livestock and 
fencing laws, and similar farm prob- 
lems. We are glad at all times to an- 
swer any specific questions about such 
problems. However, we do not have 
available in booklet form such laws 
and regulations. Let us know what 
your problem is and we will do our 
best to advise you. 

— A.A. — 

I wonder if you would run an item 
in the Service Bureau to help me find 
my sister, Sadie. She was said to have 
married a Joe Gibbons of Route 6, Ful- 
ton, N. Y., about 1937. I- haven’t heard 
from her in several years and am very 
anxious: to locate her. If anyone knows 
of her present whereabouts, please 
write me.—Mrs. Oliver Remington, Old 
Chester Rd., Huntington, Mass. 





FATAL TRUCK ACCIDENT 


On a slippery road, this logging truck hit and sheared 
off an electric light pole, plunged 60 feet down a bank, 
landing in the Winooski river. The driver, Edwin R. Cole, 
aged 21, was instantly killed. 


Mr. Cole carried the protection of our travel accident 
policy, so loss of life payment, as provided, was made to his 
father who wrote us as follows — 


a DAs UP 


Feb bt 1549. 
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North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Amazing New Ferguson Side-Rake 
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The FERGUSON SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE is 
designed specifically for tractor operation. It 
greatly reduces leaf-shattering . .. safeguards 
the quality and value of your hay! 

This rake is truly unique. New six-bar offset 
reel handles hay GENTLY. No pitching, kicking 
and tossing even at high speeds. Instead, your 
hay is lifted gently, up and over into light fluffy windrows with the precious 
leaves turned inward. 

True “sideward” raking action reduces the distance from swath to windrow by 
50 per cent. There is far less rolling and churning ... no sudden jarring. 

Tractor-mounted ... power take-off driven . . . Finger Tip Controlled. And it’s 


surprisingly low in price. 











State Of New York 
Peres of Cattaraugus 
age of Franklinyilje 


FERGUSON 
TRACTOR 


ADAMS, Thomas Sales & Service 

ALABAMA, J. LaVerne Ingalshe 

ARCADE, Clinton Copeland 

AUBURN, Alexander Tractor & Implement Co. 
BATH, Your Farm Supply Store 

BERGEN, H. W. Greenaker & Sons, Inc. 
BLOSSVALE, Jay’s Sales & Service 
BOONVILLE, Franklin Farm & Auto Service 
BOUCKVILLE, Fred L. Staley 
BROADALBIN, Warren Farm Sales & Service 
BRIER HILL, Schermerhorn Bros. 
CALLICOON, Callicoon Tractor Sales & Service 
CANANDAIGUA, Charles J. Coryn, Jr. 
CANTON, Smith & White, Inc, 
CASSADAGA, Cassadaga Motors 

CHAFFEE, Arthur L. Schuster 

CHESTER, Chester B & J Garage 

COLLINS, Wilson’s 

COPAKE, Copake Equipment Co. 
DANSVILLE, Haroid Chittenden 

DARIEN CENTER, Sockett’s Farm Service 
DEANSBORO, Claude M. Hinman Sales 
DELHI, Rosa Farm Sales 

DOLGEVILLE, Cotton & Dunning Farm Supply 
EAST AURORA, Bush Bros., Inc. 

EAST RANDOLPH. Ed Gumienik 

EAST SYRACUSE, Fisher’s Implement Sales 
ELLICOTTVILLE, William R. Hintz 
FABIUS, Virgil Bros. 

FLY CREEK. Farmers Supply Co. 
FRANKFORT, Hubhbell’s Farm Service 
FRANKLIN, O’Hara Farm Implement Sales 
FRANKVILLE, Graham & Gorecki 

GRAND GORGE, Sauver’s Garage 

GROTON, Van Marter & Son 

HANCOCK, Peaslee’s Garage 

HEMLOCK, John P. Dooley 





Send for More Information—No Obligation! 


HUB MOTOR SALES, 67 Huntington St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Cl send latest literature on Ferguson Side-Delivery Rake. HOMER, Briggs-Oliver 


HUDSON, H. G. Farm Implement Sales Co. 


C] send Ferguson Tractor literature. 
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HICKSVILLE, L. 1. William Kroemer & Sons, Inc. 


Hub Motor Sales, Inc. 


Ferguson Tractore & Tm plements 
67 HUNTINGTON ST., CORTLAND, N.Y. Ph. 201 
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/s/ Richard EY Farnham J 
Notary Public 1 = 


SEE YOUR FERGUSON DEALER 


NEW YORK STATE 


HUDSON FALLS, J. G. Piscitelli & Son , 
HUNT, Nunda Farm Implement Co. 
LAFAYETTE, Field’s Farm Implement Sales 
LEONARDSVILLE, Allen & Wilson 

MALONE, Boyer Motor Sales 

MARCY, Van Hatten Farm Supply 

MARION, Peter J. Moose 

MASSENA, Lloyd Bossuot 

MIDDLEBURG, Chips Tractor & Implement Sales 
MIDDLEPORT, Clayton & Dickinson 

MILTON, W. Freehoffer, Inc. 

MONSEY, Monsey Garage 

MUNNSVILLE, Diehl-Kroneck Farm Supply, Inc. 
NELLISTON, Hawkins Tractor & Implement Sales 
NEWFIELD, Matson & Payne 

NORTH SYRACUSE, Carl H. Towsley, Ino. 
NORTH TROY, Hurley’s Garage 

NORWICH, Grannis & Stratton 

ONEIDA, Ryan Farm-Electric Co., Inc. 

OWEGO, Birch & Buck Farm Implement Sales 
PAINTED POST, G. M. Owens & Son, Inc. 

PINE BUSH, East End Garage 
POUGHKEEPSIE, J. E. Andrews Hardware Co., Ine. 
RATHBONE, Farrand Brothers 

RIVERHEAD, William Kroemer & Sons, Ine. 
RUSH, Rush Motors : 

SARANAC, Alexander’s Garage 

SHERIDAN, Main Motors 

SOUTH LANSING, Moravec’s Garage 
TYRONE, Tyrone Motors 


’ UNION HILL, Union Hill Tractor & Sales Co., Ine 


VAN HORNESVILLE, Cecil C. Harrad 
WALTON, Benedict Machine Shop 

WATERLOO, Richard E. O’Brien 
WATERTOWN, Farmers Implements Sales Corp. 
WEST ALBANY, Abele Farm Equipment Corp. 
WILSON, Thomas Brown 

WINDSOR, Farm Machine Service 

WOLCOTT, Jack Lancy 
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‘You Never 





N THE radio the other night I 

heard someone sing an old ballad 

that Mother used to sing when I 

was a small boy, entitled “You 

Never Miss the Water Till the Well; 
Runs Dry.” That statement is true of a good 
many situations in life, and it’s especially 
true of the water supply. Believe me, I know! 
I had two sources of water supply on our 
farm, one for the barn and cattle, the other 
for the house. Some four years ago the barn 
supply ceased to run. Upon investigation I 
found that the old pipe, which had been 
down for years, had rusted out, and I went 
to all kinds of trouble and expense dig- 
ging a ditch, laying new pipe from the spring 
near the woods to the barn, and going 
through considerable red tape for the privi- 
lege of. pushing the pipe under the State 
highway. 

All went well until last summer. During 
the bad drought, the spring which supplied 
the water for the house dried up for the first 
time in the history of the farm, and I had to 
spend about $900 for labor and piping to tap 
the pipeline to the spring supplying the barn. 
I thought I had the problem solved until a 
week later the whole system stopped and I 


found that the spring which was now supply- 


ing both house and barn was completely dry. 





the WATER...! 


By E. KR. Eastman 


Wiss 


Finally, we opened up seven dif- 
ferent ditches leading to small 
water sources and piped them all 
into a reservoir sunk into the 
spring. But there wasn’t gravity 
enough to force the water both to 
the barn and upstairs into the 
bathroom in the house, so I had to 
install a booster pump. Acting on 
the advice of a dealer who didn’t 
know his business, I got the wrong 
kind of a pump, and I am still 
having some trouble with the sys- 
tem because air gets into it and we 
have to prime it to start the water 
all over again. 


I mention this personal experience because 
there are thousands of farmers and millions 
of city dwellers who are also having serious 
water supply troubles. And what is even more 
important, if we don’t do something about 
it there will be more water troubles rather 
than less in the future. It has become one 
of the most serious of our problems. 


The sad fact is that America’s water sup- 
ply is drying up, and the water table in the 
soil seems to be sinking. I don’t need to re- 
mind farmers of the Northeast of the serious 
drought last summer and how hundreds of 
you had to carry water to stock. I was in New 
York City on one of the 
“water saving” days. In the 
hotel where I stayed was a 
sign—and in many other 
public places — forbidding 
the use of water for baths or 
for any other purpose unless 
it was absolutely necessary. 
The reservoirs supplying 
New York City had mostly 
dried up, and dozens of 
other American cities face 
serious water supply 
troubles. 

Our Associate Editor, Mr. 
H. L. Cosline, recently re- 


On a dairy farm today more 
water is used in the milk- 
house alone than the whole fam- 
ily used forty or fifty years ago. 





A modern water system is a blessing 
if the supply of water. holds out. 


turned from an extensive airplane trip across 
many sections of the West. His purpose in go- 
ing was to study the cattle situation out there. 
He came back impressed with the fact that 
the water supply is the Number 1 problem in 
most of the West. 


Why is it that the water supply in both 
city and country is going bad on us? In one 
sentence, we are using more and wasting 
more. In my boyhood my brothers and I 
pumped the water from a pump in the front 
yard and carried it in to fill the reservoir on 
the back of the kitchen stove and the teae 
kettles, and left a pailful for drinking water. 
I'll bet half the young folks now never even 
saw an old-fashioned kitchen stove reservoir. 
In the wintertime we took a bath with rela- 
tively little water in the old wash tub—when 
we didn’t forget it. In the summer we got our 
baths in the old swimming hole. 


Look at the situation now. The bathrooms 
and the flush toilets with a large family take 
hundreds of gallons of water a day. Modern 
washing machines and laundries use more 
water in one wash day than was used in fifty 
wash days when I was young. Literally bil- 
lions of gallons of water are used in both city 
and country for irrigation, watering lawns 
and gardens, air conditioning of buildings, 
and washing automobiles. (The water used 
by any large city is equivalent to a moderate 
size river). On a dairy farm more water is 


used in the milk house | (Continued on Page 10) 
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“Thank Goodness we've got a big. 


FARM-SIZE G.L.F. FREEZER” 





HE big G.L.F. Farm Freezer has room for them 

all... the earliest asparagus and rhubarb 
right through the summer’s garden produce, to 
the latest fall fruits and berries, and plenty of 
room left for pork, ham and bacon, anytime you 
are ready to butcher. Room too for a side of 
beef or a veal calf and for those broilers that are 
just right to kill—no use feeding them any 
longer. 

Farm families who have been using a freezer 
for years find that there is always something new 
that they can keep at its best in a freezer. That’s 
why they like a big, roomy freezer that can even 
take care of the deer the hunter of the family 





brings home in the fall and the brook trout early 
in the spring. 

Thousands of farm families helped design the 
farm freezer—that’s why it fits farm needs so well. 
Front Opening—Just like your refrigerator. 
You see at a glance your entire stock of frozen 
foods. Easy to put things in and take them out. 
Eight Shelves for freezing—each of the eight 
shelves in the 30 cu. ft. freezer (four shelves in 
the 15 cu. ft.) are freezer plates. You freeze as 
you store. | 
Six inches of insulation—T his unusual 
amount of insulation means economy of oper- 
ation and extra protection. 


Rollo-Grip Locks automatically latch the doors 
and prevents cold loss and failure to close the 
doors tightly. 

Farm Size—The 30 cu. ft. G.L.F. freezer is the 
lowest cost freezer per cubic foot of space. It’s 
the right size for farm families that really use 
a freezer. For smaller families the 15 cu. ft. 
size is available. 

Your G.L.F. Agent Buyer or store manager 
has complete specifications on all G.L.F. Freezers 
and can help you determine the right size for 
your family. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, 
New York 
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Clambake, Show and Sale 
Highlight Holstein Convention 


ONDAY of National Holstein 
Week in New York saw more 
ha than 1,500 convention visitors 
in attendance at a clambake 
and cattle show at the Harden Farms 
near Camden. Guests were entertain- 
ed for lunch at: the Syracuse Yacht 
Club by Babson Brothers, then took 
busses to the farm which is owned by 
Charles H. Harden’s Camden Wire 
Company and managed by Dr. E. S. 
Harrison who has written many articles 
on cows for American Agriculturist. 
The cattle show was a demonstra- 





tion of the Holstein breeding program 
being carried on by Harden. It fea- 
tured the female families of the herd, 
and the offspring of the two main herd 
sires, Dunloggin Deen Var and Dunlog- 
gin King Var. 

Eighty-three of the 200-head herd 
was milking in 1949 and averaged bet- 
ter than 16,000 milk and 603 pounds 
of fat. With 85 milking this year, 
herdsman Bruce Stahl reports that 
they are running ahead of the 603 
pound average. Top in the long list of 
high producers in the herd is Alcartra 
Bessie Ormsby Korn- 
dyke, born in March, 
1938. Her sire was Round 
Barn Winterthur Orms- 
by Great and her dam 
Alcartra Korndyke Bes- 
sie. + Last’ -year,. at’. 11 
years of age, she pro- 
duced in 365 days, 26,- 
316 of milk and 1,007 
pounds of fat, milked by 
hand three times a day. 
Her two previous records 
were more than 900 
pounds of fat. 

S. B. Hall, Troutville, 


‘ 


Dr. E. S. (Ed) Harrison, left, 
manager of Harden farms, 
was the busiest man at 
the show and clambake, 
but he had time for an 
interview with radio sta- 
tion WGY’s farm director, 
Merl Galusha. 





Gibson Brothers Build 
S300 Barn Cleaner 


HERE are various kinds of 
T mechanical barn cleaners. 

The one at Gibson Brothers’ 
dairy farm, near Stuyvesant in Colum- 
bia County, N. Y., was homemade from 
4 pair of motors, $70 worth of logging 
chain, some junk parts and a pile of 


hardwood sticks. It cost only $300 for’ 
materials, 


The low expense is only part of the 
story. The other part is how efficiently 





Ho = 
.-” to convert. % inch legging chain 


Nee 8 barn cleaner is shown here by 

'Y Gibson. Hardwood paddles are 
fo iron bars which have been 
fo chain links every twe feet, 








it works. Some of the older-type gut- 
ter cleaners had trouble in winter. The 
one built by Henry, George and John 
Gibson neatly handles its 240 feet of 
gutters in cold weather as well as hot. 


It has been operating at top effi- 
ciency for three years, and the brothers 
say it has more than paid for itself 
each of those years. This is because ‘it 
saves over 100 minutes at every clean- 
ing. All this saving of time, as well as 
labor, runs into a tidy total per year. 


It allows the Gibsons, who generally 


‘milk around half of their herd of 90 


Holsteins, time for such land improve- 
ment projects as laying down 1,500 
feet of drainage tile in the past two 
years, and digging five miles of drain- 
age ditch last spring—this added three 
acres to one field alone. 


At the time they were considering 
buying a gutter cleaner, one adequate 
to their barn’s needs would have cost 
them $3,000. They cut that quoted price 
90% by doing the job themselves in 
three weeks, off and on. 

It consists of two units. One is the 
endless chain whose wooden paddles 
carry manure to a small pit at the end 
of one of the barn’s two gutters. There 
another unit, the elevator, relays the 
manure out of the barn and drops it 
into the waiting spreader. 


For their gutter circuit, the Gib- 
sons used % inch logging chain. Be- 
sides being inexpensive, the 250 feet 
of chain runs free, due to its loose-link 
character, without buckling, clogging 
and “freezing.” 


The cement gutters are 18 inches 
wide. By making the hardwood clean- 
ing paddles 17 inches long, there is 
plenty of clearance. The brothers point 


Host to visitors to Harden 
Farms during the Holstein 
Convention was Charles H. 
Harden, right, whose Cam- 
den Wire Company owns 
the farm. He is visiting 
with a National Holstein- 
Friesian Association direc- 
tor, Richard Wills of Mc- 


Donogh, Maryland. 
—Staff Photos 


Oregon, was re-elected 
president of the National 
Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation at the annual 
meeting held in Syra- 
cuse Wednesday. Also 
re-elected were: Harold 
J. Shaw, Sanford, Maine, 


vice-president; and di- 
rectors H. G. Miller, 
Northfield, Minnesota; 


Fred W. Tullis, Monroe, 
Michigan; Iver W. 
Youngquist; Bow, Wash- 
ington. Albert B. Craig, 
Pittsburg, Pa., stepped 
down from the board of 
directors as senior member to be suc- 
ceeded by Herman A. Snyder, Mon- 
toursville, Pa. _ 

The Homecoming ‘Super Duper” 
Convention sale Thursday was well 
named as it topped every sale of the 
past 30 years. Sixty-nine head went 
through the ring for a total of $97,190. 
The $1,424 average was the best since 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, sale of 1920. 
R. Austin Backus and Gene Mack cried 
the sale, and the sale committee was 
composed of J. M. (Jim) Bieremeister 
of Van Horne Farms, Van Hornesville; 
M. S. Prescott, Sandy Creek, and R. 
Austin Backus, Mexico. 

Consigned to the sale was stock from 


55 breeders from 13 states and Canada. 
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Top bull and cow were both from New 
York State. They were Smithland Su- 
preme Champion, consigned by Orson 
D. Smith, Canastota, N. Y., bought by 
Forsgate Farms, Jamesburg, N. J., for 
$7,000; and Butterfly Veediction Pansy, 
24-year-old twin consigned by R. Aus- 
tin and Jay W. Backus, bought by J. S. 
Johnson, Oldwick, N. Y. for $6,100. 
Hickoryville Mooie Canary, three- 
time grand champion of Eastern States 
Exposition, consigned by Harden 
Farms, sold to Spitzer Brothers, 
Strongsville, Ohio, for $3,100. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard D. Ross, Gowanda, N. 
Y¥., purchased Crescent Beauty Gra- 
cious, consigned by Allen Hetts of Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, for $4,000. 





out that the paddles could also be made 
of angle iron. 

The paddle is held firmly by means 
of an iron bar welded to the chain 
link. This bar is % by 1%, by 4 inches 
long. Two bolts fasten the paddle to 
this bar. The paddles are two feet 
apart. 


The chain moves 12 feet per minute. 
When a paddle reaches the manure- 
dropping pit, it whips around and is 
scraped by an iron cleaning bar. The 
paddle then goes around, under the 
floor, to the beginning of the other 
gutter, and starts another round trip. 
At each end is the flywheel from a 
junked gas engine. It serves as an idler 
around which the chain passes. 

The driving power is provided by a 
5 H.P.’ motor which cost $130. The 
brothers would also have paid $150 for 
a gear reducer, but none happened to 
be available. So they promoted one in 
a junk yard. It had formerly been used 
on a bakery’s dough mixer, and cost 
them only $7. 


This provides a reduction of 36-to-1, 
but still too fast for the gutter chain. 
Combining it with the 4-to-1 reduction 
from the transmission of an old Model- 
A Ford solved the problem. 


Another old Ford transmission is 
used with the elevator unit. Here, 
power is provided by a 1 H.P. motor 
which cost 360. Its driving speed is 
reduced 7-to-1 by running a pulley 
around the wheel of the other Ford 
rear end. Then its transmission reduces 
this another 4-to-1, so that the eleva- 
tor, as a result, runs 60 feet a minute. 


The elevator platform is 28 feet long 
and made of wood. Its paddles are 10 
inches long. Returning down one side 
of the elevator, they whip around in 
the pit, and bring manure up the other 
side to the drop-off into the spreader. 

It’s the chain operation that event- 
ually makes or breaks most cleaners. 
The Gibsons say they solved theirs, 
while cutting costs, by using sturdy, 
non-buckling logging chain and going 
on from there with their own welder 


-——-no foundry castings here. 

On a very cold day, a bar slipped 
under the elevator chain cracks any 
freezeup and it’s ready to operate. But 
freezing troubles are practically nil, 
because the elevator empties into the 
spreader standing in a built-on shed. 
This was needed to house the spreader 
and tractor anyway. 


It keeps manure from blowing, and 
prevents snow and freezing rain from 
gumming up the elevator. One winter 
day, a group of visiting farmers came 
to see the Gibson cleaner, which was 
the second in the county and its first 
homemade one. 

They inquired 
troubles. 

“How cold was it this morning?” 
Henry Gibson asked. 

“She was 16 below at my place,” 
one visitor replied. 

Gibson flicked the switch, and the 
mechanical hired man hopped right to 
work.—William Gilman \ 


about freezeup 





Automatic barn cleaner at dairy farm of 
Gibson Brothers, Columbia County, N. Y., 
uses an old auto rear end for gear re- 
duction on motor which runs clevator out 
to manure spreader. Elevator travels 60 


feet per minute. —Photos by: E. Gilman 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


N July 4, 1776, our fathers signed the Declara- 

tion of Independence. On this 4th of July, 174 
years later, it is time for us to make a new Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is time to remember that 
the liberties which cost our fathers so much are 
rapidly being lost, and that these losses nullify their 
untold sacrifices. 


It is time to emphasize again that true liberty is 
based upon the welfare and the importance of the 
individual, that government exists for the individual 
and never the individual for government. 


On my desk as I write is a letter from a friend 
referring to an editorial which I wrote in the May 
6 issue of American Agriculturist, in which I pointed 
out that the hidden taxes on a 21c quart of milk 
amount to 8c; on a pair of $9.00 shoes, to $3.00, and 
that there are similar hidden taxes on most of the 
things we buy. Therefore, it is the poor people who 
unknowingly really pay the largest share of the 
taxes. 


“All right,’ wrote my friend in his letter, “but 
what can we do about it? Lots of doctors diagnose 
the cause, but not all can tell the cure.” 


A Freedom meeting in Rochester last winter an- 
swered the question of what we can do about it 
with the following suggestions: 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


“We fighters for freedom do not think it necessary 
for the lovers of freedom to come together in one 
vast organization at present nor in one political 
party, although we do propose organized effort. But 
what is absolutely vital is that every freedom-loving 
American should arouse himself to the danger, and, 
secondly, that we shall aim at a common target. 


“You who read this can do more than you might 
think. Start fighting, by voice and vote. Begin right 
within your own circle of acquaintance: 


“1, Talk to your own family against statism and 
for freedom, Make sure, first, that your own wife, 
children, and relatives know what is at stake. 


“2. Talk against statism in your office, factory, 
lodge, club, church, at lunch, wherever you meet 
people. An audience of one is not too small. 


“3. Write against statism to your friends, to the 
newspapers, to radio stations, and above all to your 
representatives in Washington and the State Capitol. 
Mention the matter even in ordinary letters on other 
topics. Write and write again. 


“4. When a political candidate, of whatever party, 
raises his voice for anything that smacks of statism, 
of handing out something for nothing, of govern- 
ment control over our property or actions, hit him 
hard with your voice, pen, and, above all, your vote. 
Influence others to strike back at him. This isn’t any 
play-spell now. It’s late. We are fighting to stay free 
men and women. 

“5. When a political candidate or office-holder of 
whatever party makes it plain that he is sincerely 
a fighter for freedom, fight for him and fight hard. 

“6. Join an organization that is working against 
statism and for liberty. There are many such spring- 
ing up all over the country. You will get aid and 
stimulation from others who are fighting in the 
same cause. And there are more of us every day.” 


THE PAY-OFF 


AITHFUL gardeners are now reaping the re- 

sults of their hard work and skill. Starting as 
soon as the snow was off, we had a good supply of 
parsnips and vegetable oyster (salsify) fresh out of 
the ground. A little later, and continuing for two or 
three weeks, we feasted on fresh asparagus. And 
I mean fresh, for you just can’t buy the same 
quality in a store. We have had plenty of lettuce and 
radishes for weeks, and on June 15 we had a big 


strawberry shortcake made with berries fresh out - 


of the garden. Yum! Yum! There will be plenty of 
berries to put into the freezer, too, providing we can 
beat the thieving birds to them. 


Peas were ready to eat and to freeze by June 24, 
and from now until freeze-up there’ll be a constant 
succession of vegetables of a freshness and quality 
that cannot be had except in vegetables that go 
direct from garden to table. After freeze-up, of 
course, we will fare nearly as well till spring with 














By E.R. Eastman 


two freezers jam-packed full of meat, fruit and 


vegetables. : 

Out of this experience of raising much of our own 
living year after year comes the emphatic conclu- 
sion that market garden growers and wholesale 
and retail handlers of fruits and vegetables must 
give more and more attention to maintaining the 
fresh quality of these products until they reach the 
consumer. When better use is made of refrigeration, 
quick freezing, and fast handling of the product, a 
tremendous increase will be seen in consumption. 


NORTHEAST LEADS 


E have been saying for years that the North- 
east is the largest poultry-producing section 
in the world. Now Dr. John Huttar, G.L.F. poultry 
specialist, writing in the Monthly Economic Letter 
of the Northeast Farm Foundation, comes along 
and proves it. According to John, taking 100 as the 
index of poultry numbers in 1900, the Northeast 
jumped to an index figure of 260 between 1900 and 
1950. The Midwest, which used to lead the North- 
east, rose only to an index figure of 180, while the 
United States as a whole increased from an index 
figure of 100 to 214. 
There are four good reasons, says John, why the 
Northeast leads all other sections in the production 
of poultry products: (1) Better markets; (2) better 
bred stock; (3) good poultry climate; (4) more 
poultry “know-how.” “Of these advantages,” says 


Dr. Huttar, “the two that our northeastern farmers 


must guard if they are going to continue to lead 
are their markets and their better stock. As margins 
shrink in the poultry enterprise, these will become 
increasingly important, as was shown in the 1930's.” 


“CUT AND COVERING” FARMING 


FTER observing farming methods up and down . 


the Northeast farm country for many years, I 
am convinced that tractor farming may be and often 
is poor farming. I'll never forget when as a 14-year 
old boy I was learning to plow and my boss sternly 
warned me against “cut and covering,” meaning, 
of course, that if the plow hit a root or a rock and 
jumped out of the furrow, I was to back the horses 
up and pull the plow back and not leave any un- 
turned sod. 

Ride up and down the country as I have done 
this spring and you will count more plowed fields 
than not where the tractor plow went out and no 
effort was made to back up and turn the skipped 
sod over. Grass and weeds will grow in such fields 
all summer. In their hurry, not enough farmers plow 
off the ends of the field where the tractor is turned 
around. Also, in mowing the meadows, little effort 
is made to get close to the fences. The result is 
that the brush and weeds around the fences grow 
out farther each year. “ 

You will tell me if I am wrong, but I think farmers 
would make just as much money if they worked 
a little less land and did a better job on what they 
do work! 


FED UP ON PESTS — 


S I have before indicated on this page, we raise 

a large part of our living on our own farm, 
and it would be a comparatively simple proposition 
were it not for the pests and vermin with which we 
have to contend. They have been particularly bad 
this year. 

We have had a constant battle with the wood- 
chucks to keep them from destroying a quarter of 
an acre of peas which we broadcast. We bombed 
them out of every hole near the peas, only to have 
a new gang move in and dig new holes within a 
day or two. 

Similarly, it has been a fight to keep the black- 
birds and starlings, to say nothing of the crows, 
from pulling up the sweet corn. At this writing we 








and the birds are having a race to see which wil] 
get most of the nice big garden strawberries. The 
same goes for the cherries. We support regularly, 
year in and year out, a herd of from ten to fifteen 
deer, with the result that we can plant no crop on 
the back end of our farm that they like to eat. They 
also make heavy inroads into the hay. As for rats, 
for years we have waged a constant battle with 
them. In our experience, cats are the only effective 
means of control, but it’s difficult to keep them on 
the job because they come out second best in con- 
testing the right of way with the automobiles. 

Most of the farmer’s trouble from pests is due to 
unwise and unfair conservation protection measures, 
or to the pests being brought in from other coun- 
tries. For example, the English sparrow — which 
destroys grain, drives out native birds, and spreads 
barnyard diseases—was brought to America in 1850 
because some immigrants wanted familiar birds 
about them. They are certainly familiar enough 
now! 

With the help of the scientists, the farmer is 
learning to control pests and insect diseases which 
attack his plants, but we don’t seem to be able to 
do much to control the increasing number of un- 
desirable birds and wild animals. 


LET’S HAVE AN EXPECTANT 
FATHERS’ DAY 


ATHERS’ DAY has just passed and I did all 

right. Now I am coming up with another sug- 
gestion. Why not have an “Expectant Fathers’ 
Day?” 

Looking back on my own experience, I think these 
“birds” rate a lot of sympathy and get very little. 
All but one of our babies were born in the home— 
and that has some advantages, for the father can 
keep some control of the situation. But I'll never 
forget how I hung around the hospital — forlorn, 
worried and forgotten — when the last baby was 
coming, until finally I jumped in the old Ford and 
drove it to the nearby empty horse-racing tracks 
on the fair grounds. Then around and around that 
track I drove, going so fast that Barney Oldfield 
would have had to eat my dust had he been racing 
me, unless he’d been an expectant father also. 

Yes, sir, ’m for an Expectant Fathers’ Day! 


“FUSSY EATERS” 


D” ‘you ever consider the effect of fussiness about 
eating food on the young children in the family? 
It’s very easy to fix food prejudices that will stay 
with the children all of their lives and that may 
seriously affect their health. 

Dr. Rebecca Solomon of the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health says that “fussy eaters” cannot 
be surprised if their children imitate those same 
bad habits. 

I have often thought how handicapped a person 
is and how much he misses in good eating when 
there are a large number of foods at which he sticks 
up his nose. I am sure that if one really tries he can 
learn to like almost every food. For example, years 
ago I never thought I could drink coffee without 
dumping about three teaspoonfuls of sugar in it. 1 
had to cut down on the sugar intake, and now sugat 
in my coffee would spoil the good coffee taste and 
make it seem like so much medicine. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Soe WAS SITTING with his wife behind 4 


palm on a hotel veranda late one night when 4 
young man and a girl came and sat down on 4 


bench near them. The young man began to tell the 


girl how pretty and good and lovable he thought 
she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones whispered to 
her husband: 

“Oh, John, he doesn’t know we’re here and he’s 
going to propose. Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” said John. ‘Nobody whistled to 
warn me!” 
ee aM ee 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


ATTITUDES; Many citizens are worrying about the future—about pos- 
ummm §=6Sible depression or wild inflation; about future wars, cold 
or hot; about the trend toward socialism or statism. Such possibilities need our 
serious thought, but FEAR without ACTION harms the individual without 
helping the difficulty. 

Here are some suggestions as expressed by Jim McConnell in a recent talk: 
(1) One of the best ways of helping the world’s problems is to do your day- 
to-day job to the best of your ability; (2) have a hobby and ride it; (3) enjoy 
your family; spend some time with them and laugh with them. After all, many 
of the things we worry about never happen. 


INFLATION: Apparent intent of Federal government is to use all pos- 
nnn «86 SIDle measures, such as deficit financing, public works, 
easy credit, etc., to try to prevent a decline in the general price level. Among 
reasons are: 1. Drop in price level brings uncertain business conditions—often 
a change in the party in power. 2. Prices at present level or higher seem neces- 
sary to bring in tax dollars to keep top-heavy government bureaus flourishing 
and growing. 3. Our present government debt would become unmanageable at 
a much lower price level. 


Future possibilities on price level trends include: 1. The general price level 
might be held at approximately present level. 2. Government attempts to main- 
tain present level might fail, and a depression might result. 3. We might have 
continued gradual inflation. 


The farmer or businessman who could predict what will happen could plan 
future business moves and guard against whichever of following effects might 
come, or at least know the effects and watch the trends: 


1. A steady price level favors a normal production program and normal ex- 
pansion, but discourages speculation. 

2. A falling price level hurts producers of basic products such as food; it is 
ruinous for farmers or businessmen whose debts are heavy; it encourages sell- 
ing before price drops lower rather than holding for possible price increases. 

3. Inflation robs everyone, especially white collar workers whose salaries rise 
more slowly than prices. It encourages speculation and the owning of property 
rather than money. Extreme inflation also favors barter rather than cash 
transactions. 


Outlook for year or 18 months seems to favor continued mild inflation. Be- 
yond that, economists are slow to express opinions. ; 


TRENDS; In discussing high level price supports, I have often mentioned 
mt that we had them in recent years when they were not badly 


needed, but that we might not have them when they would be needed more. 
That is beginning to happen. : 

Chances for price supports on the 1951 potato crop are dim. Long Island po- 
tato growers turned down a proposed Federal order and marketing agreement 
2 to 1. Government officials are reported about ready to drop egg price supports 
because poultrymen did not follow government recommendations to reduce egg 
production. At recent meeting of National Apple Institute, John Chandler of 
Massachusetts said growers fear and would keenly resent government price 
supports on apples. 


INTIMAIDATEON: The House Committee on Lobbying headed by Con- 
ees § 8ressman Krank Buchanan is attempting to prove 
that any business that points out the dangers of socialism to its employees or 
others is thereby engaged in lobbying. Edward Rumely subpoenaed by the 
House Committee as executive secretary of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, refused to give the Committee names of purchasers of books, for 
example, “The Road Ahead” published by the Committee. The House Commit- 
tee on Lobbying was wrong in demanding the information and Mr. Rumely was 
right in refusing. This attempt to discredit and intimidate business is in line 
with other government policies.—H. L. Costline. - 
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— bi She Song of the Lazy Farmers 


OO Se aR Ae the weather’s blazing 







hot, as usual neighbor hasn’t got 
the sense to rest until it’s cool, he 
keeps on working like a fool. He 
sweats right through a scorching day, 
a-putting up alfalfa hay; just watch- 
ing from’ beneath a tree makes heat 
rash break out all over me. I’ve also 
got some hay to mow, and some’s been 
down a day or so; but though the 
former gets too tough, and while the 
latter’s cured enough, you'll never 
catch me pitching hay while sun is 
beating down this way. I’d rather sac- 
rifice some wealth than work today 
and spoil my health. 

In fact, I think I’ll change my plan 
next year and hire another man to help 
Mirandy grow more grain; and then, 
to get rid of the pain of making hay 
and doing chores, which any man with 
sense abhors, I’l] sell off ev’ry head of 

} stock, including my wife’s chicken 
MA Wi flock. That way, as soon as harvest’s 
NIN o’er, I’ll sell my grain and lock the 

J door and head for some palm-shaded 
land to spend the winter on the sand. 
Of course, the farm may run down some, and neighbor’s sure to call me dumb; 
but for awhile the farm will pay, so why not live the easy way? 
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ORTHO AND 1SOTOX, TM’S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





ALL. OVER THE COUNTRY...dairymen and farmers are 
talking about results with ISOTOX Dairy Spray! Many claim isoTOox 
gives the best fly control ever. Ask your ORTHO Dealer or ORTHO 
Fieldman and he will explain why ISOTOX Dairy Spray gives 
you the most economical fly protection. Or write today for free 
illustrated folder on low-cost ISOTOX Dairy Spray. 


' 













NO FLIES ALL SEASON. 
AFTER SPRAYING 


with {SOTOX ! 












THE HOG HOUSE 
WAS CLEAN OF 
FLIES! 


Mee? Leo (left) and Ray Jorgensen, 

who farm about 280 acres, milk 

40 Holsteins, have 70 feeder pigs 
and raise collies (cow dogs). 


GOT A GOOD 
KILL WITH 


ISOTOXx! 








1 THINK ITS 
DARNED Goop! 





The James Conway & Son farm has 
160 acres and 20 head of Holsteins. 
This is Arthur James Conway. 


ISOTOX Dairy Spray containing lindane is 
available as a wettable powder or liquid emulsion. 
Use wettable powder at rate of 10 1b. to 100 gal. 
water. Use liquid at comparable low dosage. 
Roughly, 1 1b. powder or 1 qt. liquid makes 
enough spray for one application in average barn. 
ISOTOX Dairy Spray is packed in convenient 
small and large sizes. It is also available as a dust. 


Here’s Edward Lichter, whe 
farms 130 acres, milks 
27 head of Holsteins and 
has 32 head, with heifers. 


Also controls mange, lice, ticks and many other pests. 
Write to nearest address below for free illustrated folder. 






Contains USDA-approved LINDANE 
...another ORTHO first! 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


LYNDONVILLE, N. Y., 147 Railroad Ave., phone 6871 
ELIZABETH, N. J., 150 Bayway, phone 2-2279 
Offices throughout Us $.-K. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


(390) 6 


"Planted 16 acres of potatoes 
for LESS than 


O¢ an acre 


says HARLAN BROSS 
Lebanon, R. D. 2., Pa. 


mu 


“My SD-2 Sheppard Diesel did the job on less than 
14% gals. of fuel oil,"" says Bross who uses his 


Sheppard Hydraulic Cultivators to open the rows ahead 
of his planter. After watching the SD-2 pull two 14” 
bottoms with subsoiler set at 12”, Bross’ neighbor ex- 
pressed the desire to own “‘a tractor with so much 
power.”’ Fill out and mail the coupon to see how you, 
ur tractor fuel costs over 75%. 


aha 


foo, can cu 


DIESEL 


TRACTORS 


SHEPPARD DIESELS * HANOVER, PA. 
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Ps Oi aincwunnditonanic RADiie wee Sate mie uce. 


F REE folder contains 


complete information. 











BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 


CANKER —THRUSH 
A powerful antiseptic for yw 


stubborn hoofconditions, ae 
fungus Infections. Easy Dre Me Tle 


to apply—pour it on. Big 


12 oz. bottle —$1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid. H- W. NAYLOR 
CO., Morris 1{, N.Y. 
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erect a MARIETTA now! 


If you’re thinking about a silo to help you farm 
more profitably, your choice is clear. It’s MARIETTA 


by a country mile. 
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The MARIETTA CONCRETE Corp. 


MARIETTA, OHIO ¢ DEPT.G 


BRANCH OFFICES: Race Road and PulaskiHwy. Box 1575 
Baltimore 21, Md. Charlotte, N. C. 











More Green Grass 
ta Hot Summer Weather 


By GEORGE SERVISS 


HE spring flush on native perma- 

nent pastures will soon be gone. 

From then on the ladino—tall 

grass pastures will show to 
greatest advantage, although even 
these will not have the carrying ca- 
pacity they did in late May and early 


June. Water, tem-° 


peratures, and soil 
fertility all influ- 
ence this slacken- 
ing of growth in 
mid-summer. The 
deeper rooted 
plants have more 
moisture at their 
disposal since they 
draw from a larger 
reservoir of soil. 
Certain plants do 
not grow as well 
at high tempera- 
tures as_ others. 
The big weakness 
of blue grass is the vacation it takes 
during the heat of the summer. The 
taller grasses and the legumes, par- 
ticularly the legumes, are not affected 
to near the extent that bluegrass is 
by high temperatures, if water and 
plant food are available. 





“aEORGE SERVISS 


irrigating Pastures 


Except where there are facilities for 
irrigation, we have little control over 
the amount of water available for the 
crop. Improving the drainage would be 
helpful in many instances, -since it 
makes conditions more favorable for 
the growth of plants and increases the 
depth of soil from which plants may 
draw water. There is interest, though, 
in pasture irrigation. From what I 
have seen of it I think it has real 
possibilities for the ladino-tall grass 
combination, but at present I doubt the 
economics of it for bluegrass and white 
clover. f 

In addition ‘to irrigation, there are 
things that may be done to insure bet- 
ter pastures in mid-summer. One can 
include perennial legumes (ladino, al- 
falfa, birdsfoot trefoil) in all seeding 
mixtures. This automatically insures 
more aftermath for grazing if it is 
needed. There is no use seeding such 
legumes on most soils in the North- 
east, however, unless one is prepared 
to lime and fertilize adequately, both 
before seeding and after establishment. 
Where ladino is the perennial legume 
used, early harvest of the first growth 
is important both for maintenance and 
amount of aftermath available for 
grazing. This practice, of course, must 
be started a year ahead, and is not 
fully effective until several such seed- 
ings have been established. Those mak- 
ing summer seedings this year can make 
a start. In the long run this is the best 
solution of the problem on most farms. 


The second practice is the use of 
Sudan grass. This has to be done an- 
nually and is somewhat more expensive 
than the previous practice mentioned, 
but is much cheaper than buying grain 
or hay. 


Mid-Summer Fertilization 


The third possibility is the use of fer- 
tilizer to increase the mid-summer 
growth of existing hay and pasture 
crops. Phosphate and potash mixtures 
such as 0-20-20 or 0-19-19 plus borax 


applied after the first mowing or graz-- 


ing will increase the summer and fall 
growth of ladino clover-tall grass 
mixtures, except where the fertility 
needs were adequately taken care of in 
the spring or fall, providing there is 
sufficient rain for growth. It does not 
make much difference so far as total 


, 


* 
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yield goes when such mixtures are ap- 
plied, but after first cutting or first 
grazing will give a larger increase in 
mid-summer when one. good bite is 
worth as much as two bites in the 
spring. 

The other possibility is nitrogen on 
grass. Given normal rain, the tall 





grasses — timothy, smooth brome and 


orchard, will show good response to 
June application of nitrogen. Blue- 
grass will also respond, but not to as 
great an extent. The increase will not 
be as large as from spring or fall ap- 
plication, but the value of a pound of 
green pasture grown in mid-summer is 
considerably greater than a pound dur- 
ing the flush period in the spring. 
Where the fields will be plowed this fall 
or next spring or where adequate min- 
erals have been applied, straight ni- 
trogen materials such as ammonium 
nitrate or nitrate of soda may be used. 
If the field is to be left down for an- 
other 2 or 3 years, 10-10-10 would be 
better since the phosphate and potash 
in it will also be needed. Early Septem- 
ber application of nitrogen to such sods 
will also increase the amount of fall 
pasturage. 
— A.A. — 


IRRIGATION HELPS 
MAKE 3 ACRES 
DO WORK OF 15 


EW ENGLAND vegetable growers 

are accustomed to unusual results 
obtained by intensive cultivation on 
comparatively small acreages. An out- 
standing example of this is the three 
acre farm of Anthony Oliveira in See- 
konk, Massachusetts. He specializes in 
green crops entirely, all under irriga- 
tion, and the folks down that way say 
that he gets as much off his three 





Anthony Oliveira of Seekonk, Massachu- 
setts, at the tractor wheel, explains to 
his neighbor, Harold Tompson, chairman 
of the Massachusetts State Production 
and Marketing Administration Committee, 
his method of getting big vegetable pro- 
duction from a small acreage of rich 
Bristol County land. 


acres as some extensive-type farms do 
from fifteen. 

A good illustration of inter-cropping 
is his schedule on fall spinach. After 
seeding a fall crop 14 inches apart, he 
follows this by a planting of a row in 
between each two rows about three 
weeks later. Last fall on these plant- 
ings, he started cutting on the first 
seeding in about five weeks. The see 
ond took six weeks to harvest and, a8 
he says, “the ground was working all 
the time.” 

Other crops include dandelions, 1° 
berg lettuce, beets, romaine, escarole, 
and other greens.—Walter H. Piper 
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New Vaccine for Rabies 


ABIES has come to be a very 
serious matter in a number of 
central and western New York 
counties, and will doubtless 

spread to other areas. Rabies has caus- 
ed serious financial loss to many farm- 
ers who have had cows or other ani- 
mals contract the disease as a result 
of being bitten by rabid foxes. Also, 
many parents hesitate to allow their 
children outdoors after dark, or, for 
that matter, hesitate to go out them- 
selves without a pitchfork or club in 
their hands. A rabid fox seems to show 
no fear and will attack anyone without 
provocation. 

One method of control has been to 
require vaccination of dogs that other- 
wise might serve as an important step 
in the spread of the disease. In this 
connection Lederle Laboratories of 
Pearl River, New York, have recently 
announced the development of an en- 
tirely new rabies vaccine to immunize 
dogs. They say it is the most impor- 
tant step taken toward the elimination 
of rabies as a fatal disease since the 
work done by Pasteur. 


The vaccine was developed by Dr. 
Herald R. Cox and Dr. Hilary Koprow- 
ski and was given a very stiff test be- 
fore it was released for general use. 
All dogs that were immunized by this 
vaccine were completely immune to 
rabies even after a period of a year 
following vaccination. Lederle research- 
ers predict that veterinarians will be 
able to immunize dogs by a single vac- 
cination. 






ee ok ae ce 
A dog being immunized with rabies 
vaccine. 


A worker immunizing chick embryos with 
live virus, one of the important processes 
in producing this vaccine. 





Dr. Hilary Koprowski, left, and Dr. Herald 
% Cox, the two men largely responsible 
me the new rabies vaccine. 
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Eat MORE of it every day... 


Every year Science discovers new facts about milk and milk products. Every 


year Science proves what we dairy farmers have always known . . . namely, that 
there’s priceless nutrition and food value in milk and products—especially in butter— 


that you can find in no other food. 


Science has proved over and over again that butter is better for you. Proved that 
butter helps you to make the best growth gains in youth . . . that it adds vitality 
and beauty to the prime of life... and years of active living to old age. 


Stop! Nature’s Workshop. No Admittance! 


But Science stops right here. Because Nature is a jealous dame and guards 
her secrets well. Science knows what butter does... but Science doesn’t know HOW 
butter does it. 


That’s why Scientists who try to make butter substitutes, or cream substitutes, 
or other imitations of milk and milk products always get so far off the beam. 


In their pride, they think they know everything that goes to make up an egg. 
But they don’t know what puts LIFE in the egg. 


By marvelous tests they separate and weigh every single chemical element in a 
grain of wheat. But they don’t know the secret of the tiny wheat germ. They don’t 


know what makes wheat seed GROW. 


Butter Can’t Be Duplicated 


As one scientist has aptly said it: ““Nature put something into milk that cannot 
be duplicated in the laboratory.” 


But you can bet your last dollar on it that Nature put that certain something in 
milk and butter for a very good reason. [t is needed for food. And if man can’t 
duplicate that certain something in a laboratory, he can’t duplicate in it a factory. 
All the man-made laws ever passed by a legislature won’t make any difference. 


Dairy farmers don’t need to be told the food value of milk and milk products. 
They see the proof in the boundless health of their own families. But now—when 
milk is in abundance—is the time to set an example for all to follow. Let every farm 
table be bountifully supplied with milk and butter, with cream and cheese, and all 
other dishes prepared with dairy products. Let every farmer and his wife say to 
their neighbors: “Butter is better for you. I believe it. I use it. I never permit a sub- 
stitute to appear on my table.” 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
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A revolutionary 
interior coating for 
HARDER CONCRETE 
STAVE SILOS. It’s 


improvement in Silo 
construction! 


More durable 


Less absorbent 


and chipping 


Write for details today 


HARDER SILO CO., INC. 
Box A, Cobleskill, New York 





POWER DRIVEN 
PORTABLE Ae 







DEALERS 
WRITE 
* LIGHT . . Atuminum-built, f 
Weighs only 24 Ibs 


* THRIFTY ~ « Runs 6 hours per gallon 
% SMOOTH RUNNING . 


. Compact 


® 20-INCH Cutter bor. Double: 
Oscilloting. Extra size 
* BALANCED 


« Easy tocarry, 
Simple to handle 


For Information and Prices write 











g || Western N. Y. Potato Growers Cool 


Toward Marketing Agreement 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


INCE the hearing in Rochester 
on a proposed marketing order 
for upstate potatoes, there have 
been many rumblings that the 
rank and file of growers were against 
it. The two-to-one vote by which the 
order was rejected on Long Island is 
pointed to as an indication of what may 


the greatest single | be expected in the upstate area. 


While the hearing was. conducted 
fairly enough, it is pointed out that 
proponents were organized and oppo- 
nents» were not; also, that it was held 
at the wrong time, when most growers 
were busy planting potatoes. 


Whatever the reason may he, many 


Free from cracks growers who previously paid compara- 


tively little attention to the proposed 
order, are now convinced that it would 
be foolish to tie themselves to an order 
while no restrictions are applied to the 
Long Island crop. 

After the upstate hearing concluded, 
it was indicated that a revised order 
would not be ready for a referendum 
until some time in July. 

* fe * : 
Backward Season 

As this is written, many farmers 
have started cutting hay, but in most 
areas it certainly has not been haying 
weather. Low temperatures and over- 
cast skies, with an occasional bit of 
rain, have been the rule. In some places 
hay has been baled, and in others it 
may be seen lying in the fields, brown 
and uninviting to the eye. In the mean- 
time, on established alfalfa fields in 
Western New York, growth was heavy 
and waiting to be cut. 


After a late, cold spring, pastures 


4 
. 


made an exceptionally good growth and. 


it appears that more grass went into 
silos than in previous years. In our own 
case, at Gannett Farms, the most grass 
we ever put up before just filled one 


THE POWER SCYTHE CO. Pe crn -silo. This year we half-filled a second 


For Full Infor- 
mation ora 
Demonstration, 


Models for 


Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 





Twin Syonrbols of 
MOEPENDENCE 








silo and then quit. By that time the 
ground was becoming very dry and 
growth was slowing down. We turned 
the cows into one field we might have 
cut. A post-hole digger disclosed that 
the soil is dry ‘way down deep. 
as * * 
Milk Prices 

At milk-price hearings in Buffalo 
and Rochester, dealers opposed pro- 
ducers’ petition for a $5.40 price be- 
ginning July 1 and $5.80 Sept. 1. D. B. 
MacCollom of the General Ice Cream 
Company said there was too much 
milk, that the volume did not justify 
any price increase, that a larger than 
usual percentage was going into sur- 
plus classes. 

He insisted that as farmers increase 
surplus production, pricing should be 
used to discourage the trend. Several 
farmers countered that as the unit 
price drops, they have to increase pro- 
duction to get more dollars to pay 
their overhead costs. It was pointed out 
that farmers, unlike dealers, are unable 
to pass on their costs. A point was 
made that part of the April 1 price 
reduction to producers was retained by 
dealers on the plea of higher costs, in- 
stead of being passed on to consumers. 

* * * 
Fruit Outlook Good 

In the absence of official estimates, 
the National Apple Institute places this 
year’s apple crop at 110 million bushels, 
compared to 133 million bushels a year 
ago. The state-federal estimate of 28 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY | per cent fewer peaches than a year ago 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD 1S 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton, N. Y 





in New York State bears out earlier 
predictions of a light crop. This on top 
of freeze damage in Georgia and the 
Carolinas is expected to strengthen de- 


NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS] mand for the crop. It is indicated that 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CQ., 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


° 


the state’s apple crop may be about 20 
per cent less than a year ago. Straw- 


berries are a disappointment in some 

sections this year, partly due to the 

effect of last year’s drouth on plants. 
; * * * 


Locusts Arrive 

Definitely . identified as 17-year lo- 
custs,* the. noisy swarming of millions 
of insects in Livingston County caused 
a flurry of excitement among nearby 
farmers. But Russell Parker, county 
agent, says he has been advised they 
will run their cycle without damage to 


local crops. 
— AAs — 


RURAL RADIO ON AIR 
NIGHTS AND SUNDAYS 

IGHT-TIME and Sunday broad- 

casting, featuring fine music and 
news programs originated by The New 
York Times’ station, WQXR, will be an 
added service of the Rural Radio (FM) 
Network, beginning today (July 1). 
Rural Radio Network will stay on the 
air beyond the former sign-off time of 
7:30 p.m. to carry the famous WQXR 
programs each Wednesday evening un- 
til 11:06 p.m., and will begin broad- 
casting similar programs from 3 until 
11:06 p.m. Sundays. 

The Network now includes 12 sta- 
tions located in Niagara Falls, Weth- 
ersfield, Hornell, Bristol Center, Ithaca, 
DeRuyter, Watertown, Ogdensburg, 
Rome-Utica, Cherry Valley, Troy, and 
Poughkeepsie. 

— A.A. — 


LAND BANK DECLARES 


DIVIDEND 

The Federal Land Bank of Spring- 
field has declared a 3 per cent dividend 
to stockholders of record as of May 31, 
1950, amounting to $108,218.25, accord- 
ing to H. B. Munger, president. This 
dividend, the second in the last 12 
months, will be distributed to 63 na- 
tional farm loan associations supply- 
ing more than 20,000 Northeast farmers 
with long-term mortgage credit. 

All of the Bank’s capital stock of 
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Dr. Robert O. Blood, newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
and former Governor of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Blood is the owner of the Crystal 
Spring Farm at Concord, N. H., where 
Ayrshires have been bred for a quarter 
of a century. 


$3,607,275 is owned by. these 63 local 
farmer - owned - and - operated coopera- 
tives. The Federal Land Bank, in ac- 
cord with one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of cooperatives, returns its earn- 
ings to the users of the system to the 
extent consistent with sound business 
practices. ( 
— AA. —~ 


COMING EVENTS 

August 3 is the date of the Empire 
State Potato Growers’ Field Day which 
will be held at the Phelps farm near 
Chaffee in Erie County, New York. 

August 12 is the date of the New 
York State Vegetable Growers’ Associ- 
ation Field Day at one of the Cornell 
University farms on the Ellis Hollow 
Road. 





NEW YORK GRANGE BREAD CONTEST NEWS 


E NOW have the names-of ten 

county champion bread bakers in 
the big statewide baking contest spon- 
sored by the New York State Grange 
and American Agriculturist. Reports 
from the Pomona chairmen in these ten 
counties indicate that nearly 1,000 


Grangers took part in local contests 
that preceded the county competitions. 








Francis Foster of Bath, N. Y., and the 
trophy that was presented to him at the 
Diamond Jubilee Annual Meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association held at 
Syracuse, N. Y. recently in recognition of 
the outstanding performance of his 100,- 
000 Ib. producer, Foster Field’s Starlight. 
She is the 500th Ayrshire cow to become 
a member of the breed’s lifetime 100,000- 
Ib. Producers’ Club. At seven years of age, 
she turned in a sensational record of 
16,637 Ibs. 3.71% milk and 681 Ibs. fat 
in 306 days on twice-a-day milking. 


Here are the county winners to date: 
POMONA WINNERS 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 
Columbia Lindenwald Mrs. Kenneth D. Fleischer 
Dutchess Amenia Mrs. Florence McEnroe 
Livingston Caledonia Mrs. Eugene Wyand 
Montgomery Mapletown Mrs. Burtis Meyers 
Oneida Marcy Mrs. Carlton Seavy 
Ontario Honeoye ValleyMrs. Herbert R. Van Vliet 
Orange Wawayanda Mrs. Archie Sutherland 
Otsego Goodyear LakeMrs. Grace M. Lamb 
Schoharie Franklinton Mrs. Omer R. Scutt 
Tioga Campville Mrs. Elizabeth Adamek 


Pomona contests will be held in 43 
other counties during the summer 
months, and all county winners will 
compete at State Grange this fall in 4 
final contest to determine who will be 
the State Champion Bread Maker. The 
winner and other high scorers will be 
awarded valuable cash:and merchan- 
dise prizes. There will be six grand 
prizes, one for each of the contestants 
who place among the first six. These 
are being donated by the following 
American Agriculturist advertisers: De 
Laval Separator Company (food freeZ- 
er); International Harvester Co. (Te 
frigerator) ; Kalamazoo Stove and Fur- 
nace Co. (gas range); Knox Stove 
Works, Inc. (combination oil-clectric oF 
coal-electric range); and Speed Queen 
Corporation (electric ironer and 4? 
electric washing machine). 

Also, the ten high state winners, 4° 
well as the 53 county winners, will each 
receive valuable merchandise prizes 
from these five American Agriculiurist 
advertisers: American Sugar Refining 
Co., Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange Inc, 
R. B. Davis Co., General Foods Sales 
Co., (Certo Division); and Russell- 
Miller Milling Co, 


< 
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FRIEND wants to know how 

big a quick freezer to buy, if 

any. That’s a tough question t6 

answer, and one which depends 
on the size of the family, the size of 
the garden and your interest in gard- 
ening. 

Perhaps my own experience will be a 
partial guide. With two in the family 
we have a 61% cubic foot freezer and 
find it quite adequate for fruits and 
vegetables. Usually we come out even 
in the spring without a big accumula- 
tion of food that must be held over. 

During the war we kept 30 hens and 
always had a few chickens in the freez- 
er. The hens are gone but we buy a few 
from a neighbor so we have one or two 
handy at all times. 

We have given up the idea of buying 
a quarter of a beef or half a pig. If we 
had a large family we would want to 
do that and we would need a bigger 
freezer. Now, when we buy a roast we 
get one twice as large as we need and 
put half of it in the fréezer. It’s handy 
to have it there for emergencies. Also, 
you can usually find a gallon of ice 
cream there, or rather, what is left 
from the original gallon. 


You may not agree, but we like some 
things, for example, corn and peaches, 
as well canned as frozen. I doubt that 
a freezer will save a backyard gard- 
ener much money, but it will make for 
better eating. Whether you agree or 
disagree with our conclusions, let’s 
hear your experiences. 


Humus 


: How can I maintain the humus supply 
in a small vegetable garden when I seem 
to be unable to buy manure? 


For a small area, humus can be 
maintained at a cost that you can af- 
ford by adding peat moss. The usual 
advice to maintain a compost pile is 
good, but most backyard gardeners 
cannot find enough grass, weeds and 
sod to keep the humus supply in the 
garden adequate. 

Dry Weather 

Recently I took part in an interest- 
Ing discussion as to the reasons why 
the bloom on all shrubs has been un- 
usually abundant this year. 

We agreed that it was a result of 
last year’s weather, but from there our 
opinions varied. I was inclined toward 
the idea that last year’s dry weather 
kept vegetative growth at a minimum, 
and that therefore more nutrients were 
stored in the branches and roots. 


Another idea expressed was that 
Shrubs that had had tough going last 
fall responded to the challenge with an 
urge to survive and reproduce. 

Usually the backyard gardener is 
tempted to leave vegetables in the gar- 
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Sea week in May, I cut the asparagus 

ae plot to the ground. It was cullti- 

 &@ with the garden tractor and then 

ppothed it with @ garden rake. This 
PS me to control weeds. 


den, where they look so satisfying, un- 
til they are fully mature. The better 
way is to begin harvesting some time 
before they are ready. In that way you 
prolong the season from any one plant- 
ing and avoid some of the waste that 
comes from over-maturity. 

It’s a wise flower lover who has the 
sense of values that calls a halt before 
gardening becomes a burden rather 
than a pleasure. Always there is the 





Edging a border of perennials improves 
the appearance of flowers and lawn. |! 
used a half round edger to cut the sod, 
which was then undercut with a sharp hoe. 


urge to try new varieties and more of 
them, and the average village lot can 
be cultivated so intensively that it 
takes most of the spare time of one 
person. 

Resist the temptation for continual 
expansion, and study your flowers so 
they can be cared for easily. Buy what 
tools you want and get good ones, but 
steer away from fancy “gadgets.” 


Lilaes 


Is it necessary to cut old bloom from 
lilacs in, order to get good bloom next 
year? 

When I was a kid on the farm we 
had a lilac bush older than the mem- 
ory of my parents. Nothing was ever 
done to it except to harvest some 
blooms in May, yet it seldom failed to 
be a mass of purple blossoms. 


In recent years I have usually re- 
moved the old blooms but I neglected 
to do so in 1949, yet we had unusually 
good flowers this spring. 

BS ** * 

Unless you dust with sulfur, holly- 
hocks will surely be affected with rust. 
A few puffs once a week will keep 
them green and healthy. 

Ed Eo * 

Cultivating the garden when the 

soil is too wet kills few weeds and 


‘tends to make the soil lumpy. 


* * Bo 
Lupines make a fine show in the 
perennial garden. They can be grown 
from seed if planted early in the sum- 
mer and transplanted to their perman- 
ent location in the fall or early next 
spring.—The A.A. Gardener. 
— A.A. — 


FOR ANTS 


Chlordan, one of the newer insecti- 


cides, is recommended for controlling 


ants in lawns. Its recommended rate 
is 1 pound of 50% wettable Chlordan 


powder in 50 gallons of water which is 
enough to treat from 750 to 1,000 


square feet of lawn. Ant hills can be 
handled by putting a pinch of the 50% 
wettable powder on the hill and wash- 
ing it into the hill with water. 








YOU CAN DO IT WITH A 
FRICK-WATERLOO "BRONCO"! 
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This 10-hp. tractor does all kinds of work—plowing, harrowing, culti- 
vating, mowing, bulldozing, belt jobs, ete. High crop clearance, 2114 inches! 
Three forward speeds and reverse. Two-cylinder 4-cycle Wisconsin engine, 
air cooled. Clutch, transmission, differential, brakes and steering gear are 
heavy-duty type. Adjustable tread, 34” to 54”, front and rear. The tractor 
you have been waiting for. Full line of implements. See your nearest Frick 
Dealer today or visit your Frick Branch at Canandaigua and Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; Easton, Penna. or the Frick representatives at Augusta, Maine and 


‘Mt. Carmel, Connecticut. 


CLEANER SANITIZERS 
® 
LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Carefree, pre-planned Western trips at moderate prices. Check 
trips that interest you and mail this ad with your name and ad- 
dress—or bring it in. We’ll send you, free, a detailed itinerary. Other 
escorted and independent trips also available. 


From 
New York 


$241 
200 
312 
325 
398 
435 
432 
438 
420 
470 
434 
505 


Days Check 


Via NORTH COAST LIMITED Required Here 


Montana Rockies Ranch Vacation 


Yellowstone and the Rockies 


Yellowstone and Colorado 


Yellowstone, Pacific N. W., Banff, Lake Louise. 17 
Jasper Park, Yellowstone, and North Coast 

New Orleans, Texas, Calif.,PacificN.W., Montana. 17 
Yellowstone, Colo., Calif., Grand Canyon...... 
Montana Rockies, Pacific N.W., Calif 

Alaska 


SPEEDY DIESEL FREIGHT—For most satisfactory service between 
the Midwest and the North Pacific Coast, call on NP! 


VERNE L. Be DELL 


Dept. AA, 534 International Building, 
630 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


= NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Main Street of the Northwest 
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Summer Poultry Gossip 


By £. €. Weauer 





L. E. Weaver 


Keep the Bars Up 
Against ““Coxy”’ suk 
N SPITE of all the wonder drugs 
that can head off coccidiosis 
in chickens, prevention through 
sanitary practices is still the 
best policy. If it doesn’t rain too often; 
if water puddles and mud are excep- 
tions on the range, and not the rule; if 
the sun can get through to dry up 
damp spots 
quickly, indoors 
as well as out- 
side; if pullets 
are encouraged 
to spread out 
over all the 
range and thus 
keep _ infection 
spread thinly and 
are not allowed 
to bunch up all 
day in the shade 
of one old apple 
tree or elderberry 
hedge so that 
droppings accu- 
mulate and infection piles up into 
“massive doses,” if their sleeping quar- 
ters are uncrowded, airy and reason- 
ably cool; and if plenty of good feed 
and clean water keep the pullets grow- 
ing normally; then it is not likely that 
you will have to resort to sulfa or 
other drugs to keep them free of coc- 
cidisis. 

‘By this time of the year the bloody 
or cecal form of the disease will not of- 
ten show up, but any of the half-dozen 
intestinal forms may become serious 
under favorable conditions. When one 
form gets a start there are often two 
or three others along with it. Watch 
the color of your pullets’ legs. When 
you see some that are whitish when 
the others are yellow or orange in 
color, it is time for a check-up. Take 
a few of the pale shanked ones to your 
nearest poultry disease laboratory, and 
take along any others that look un- 
thrifty, are not growing well, or that 


have rough soiled feathers. The doc- 
tor at the lab will tell you if you should 
start giving the flock a medicated 
mash. These drug's are still plenty cost- 
ly and they can add a lot to the cost 
of growing your pullets, but they can 
be a good investment if they save 
lives and make better pullets for the 
laying house. 

Once in a while I find some poultry- 
man who never has trouble with cocci- 
diosis in his chickens. I think such men 
are not just lucky, they are skillful. 
Certainly for such men there would be 


no point in spending good money for - 


medication. On the other hand there 
are farms on which “coxy” shows up 
year after year in spite of all efforts 
to carry on a program of sanitation. 
Luck could be a factor in such cases, 
hard luck, of course. For instance, the 
range might be a flat field of clay with 
practically no drainage. In such a case 
good management could still win out. 
Range rearing could be abandoned in 
favor of confinement rearing. But un- 
til the local coccidiosis-encouraging 
situation has been cleared up, sulfa- 
quinoxoline or one of the other ‘“coxy’’- 
stopping drugs in the mash can head 
off the disease and be a godsend to the 


poultryman. 
ae * * 


Good Pullets Can Be 
Grown Indoors 


OME unexpected surprise is always 

bobbing up in the chicken business. 
That’s one of the things that makes 
it interesting; I suppose. Now when I 
have just gotten around to where I 
feel entirely on safe ground when I tell 
folks that they can grow good pullets 
indoors and need not leave them out on 
range at the mercy of foxes and dogs, 
my good friend, Bruce Hagen, comes 
into the office and tells me that the 
Bulkleys have gone back to range rear- 
ing. It looks as though I will have to 
get over to Odessa and get the story. 

Allen Bulkley, Sr., was the first man 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 






For Greater Efficiency 


Tes more. .pur= 
poses a tool can be 
used for, the more 
helpful it is to the 
home craftsman. 
Here is an idea, sug- 
gested by American 
Builder magazine, 
for adapting a stand- 
ard claw hammer so 
that it can be used 
to pull small nails 
and tacks as well as 
large nails. File a 
small claw in the 
end of one of the large claws, as shown 
in the sketch. The small claw also is 
helpful in pulling nails from hard-to- 
reach places. 






small 
claw 


— A.A. — 


Keep the Buzz Saw 


Covered 

My husband took an old tire and cut 
it along the inside so that it is open. 
’ Then he put the tire over the buzz saw. 
It fits well over. the saw and protects 
it from the weather. Also, when the 
saw is not in use it is less of a hazard 
to have around where small children 
play. — Mrs. M. L. Blair, Worcester, 
N. Y. — AA. — 


Cultivator Wheelbarrow 





I have a one-wheel cultivator like 
the enclosed sketch that I made. As 
you look at it now it stands ready to 
cultivate. Now turn it bottom side up 
and look at it and you have a wheel- 
barrow. It makes a very handy tool 
about the place. 

For the wheelbarrow I made a small 
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platform about 18 by 20 inches. This 
can be lifted off when not in use as 4 
loose bolt drops down through each 
handle (no need of a nut). The ley aa 
attached to the handles are 19 inches _ 
long, % inch thick, and 1% inches 
wide. These can be bolted tightly and _ 
pulled back near the handle, but this — 
is not necessary as they are not in the 
way at any time, neither do the at- 
tachments have to be removed when 
used as a wheelbarrow.—C. A. Bates, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


—AA.— 


For Extra Leverage 


ae 


— 


Extra leverage is often needed when 
a short-handed, open-end wrench is 
being used. American Builder maga- 
zine suggests that an extension handle 
be made for this purpose: One handle, 
constructed as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, can be made to fit 
a complete set of wrenches. The handle 
can be attached or detached quickly. 


Ae A 


Of Serews in Plaster 


It is almost impossible to make 
screws stay in a plaster wall unless 
you try this trick. Put the screw in the 
wall then remove it and fill the hole 
with fine steel wool. After this is done, 
insert the screw in the hole again and 
it will stay.—Mrs. David Sprague, Pat- . 
terson, N. Y. 





-You Never Miss the Water...!°° 


(Continued from Page 1) | 


alone than the whole family used forty 
or fifty years ago. And there are mil- 
lions more of us to use it! 


Fifty years ago there were still 
plenty of woods left. The woods hold 
back the water. The dirt roads on the 
hills had “thank-you-mums” which ran 
the water into the meadows and saved 
more or less of it. Now the rain water 
rushes down the paved highways into 
the creeks and is lost. Floods of all 
kinds are much more numerous and 
worse than they have ever been be- 
cause the water runs off so fast. No 
wonder the water supply is dwindling! 


The point that most concerns us is 
what can be done to conserve water. 
For unless something.is done about 
saving the water supply .we, or at least 
our children, stand a good chance of 
facing catastrophe. 


First of all, we must become more 
water conscious. We think of it as be- 
Ine Aree ‘as, air, but’ it = isn’t? In’ ithe 
cities, water rent has to be paid; in the 
country we pay for it one way or an- 
other whether it comes from springs 
or is pumped from wells. 

There is some hope that scientists 
will learn how to control the rain sup- 
ply. New York City last summer hired 
a rainmaker, paying him $100 a day. 
He seeded the clouds with chemicals, 
and it did rain over the New York City 
water shed. But there is doubt even in 
the mind of the rainmaker whether or 
not he was responsible. Anyway, some 


New York Cityites said they would pay 


‘him $200 a day to stop, even though 


the reservoirs were not yet filled, be- 
cause they thought the rainmaker was 
responsible for some of the coldest, 
most disagreeable weather during the 
first weeks of spring that had been 
seen in years. 


I got a laugh out of the row between 
New York City and Albany. Albany 
claimed that New York City was steal- 
ing its rain clouds. I» wonder what 
Grandpa would say to that if he could 
come back to the earth for a day? 


Anyway, even though the rain sup- 
ply could be controlled somewhat by 
seeding the clouds, it will be years be- 
fore all the legal controversy and the 
exact methods of making rain this way 
can be resolved. In the meantime, there 
are several steps that farmers can take 
to help insure a continued and suffici- 
ent water supply. 


The first of these measures, particu- 
larly if there is any doubt at all about 
your supply of water either now or in 
the future, is to study your own situa- 
tion. I guess I never would have got 
my water problem solved if it hadn’t 
been for the competent advice and help 
of Dr. B. B. Robb of the farm engin- 
eering department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

In making such a study of your 
water situation, first. calculate the 
amount of water you will need. One 
authority has figured that about 50 


gallons per day are needed for every 
member of the family. Milking cows 
take about 25 gallons a day, a little 
less is needed for dry cows and young 
stock. Four gallons per day will take 
care of 100 chickens, and 2% gallons 
will be needed for each sheep. After 
you figure out the amount needed from 
these figures, add at least 50 per cent 
more for dry weather and emergencies. 

If you decide to drill a well or drill 
from the bottom of a dug well, then 
the problem is how far down will you 


have to go to get water enough. Un-. 


.fortunately, no one can answer that 
question for you. 


Many people believe in water witch- 
ing to determine where to sink a well, 
while scientists say it’s nonsense. It 
won’t cost you much if anything to try 
to locate water by water witching, but 
remember, even if you think the 
scheme works, it could locate a very 
small vein of water which would be 
entirely inadequate for your purpose. 
My own opinion on locating a well is 
to drill it where it will be most con- 
venient. Now please don’t come back at 
me with a hundred letters or so, as you 
do every time I mention water witch- 
ing. Remember ¢hat I say that if you 
want to use the plan, it’s your privi- 
lege to do so. My only reservation is, 
don’t let your faith carry you so far 
that you will locate the well in an in- 
convenient place. . 

It costs money, of course, to dig the 
ditch and pipe the water from a spring, 
but once you get water running from a 
good spring with plenty of gravity 
there should be no more cost for many 


years. If there isn’t gravity enough to 
give you pressure, then you will have 
to install a booster pump. And here 
again you will need competent engin- 
eering advice to get the right kind of 
a pump. 

This applies also to the pump you 
will need in your well. Consulting the 
pump manufacturer and the agricul- 
tural engineer may save you trouble 
and expense from installing the wrong 
kind of pump. 

To save both water and soil we must 
give more attention to modern soil 
conservation measures on every farm, 
and especially on the side hills. Among 
the most important of these measures 
and something that can be practiced 
easily is strip and contour farming. 


Looking forward to the future and 
the welfare of those who will follow 
after us, we of our generation who own 
land might well give more thought to 
reforestation. There are thousands of 
farms in these northeastern states that 
are wasteland and ought to be growing 
trees. These trees will make a valu- 
able crop some time and, equally 1m- 
portant, while they are growing they 
will conserve water. 


And lastly, why not follow the sug- 
gestion of the New York State Grange 
and build a farm pond? On many 
farms this could be done cheaply and 
easily. Farm ponds provide water 
case of fire, they can be stocked for 
good fishing, and can be made a recre- 
ational and beauty spot for the farmer! 
his family and their friends. ; 

In any case, must we wait to ass 
the water “till the well runs dry?’ 


| 
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Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

<—\\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated catalog 
5 describes our breeding program. 

Write today for your free copy. 










K Poultry Farm, Inc. 
ITHACA, N- Y- 
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STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST tar iess than turkey poults, are casier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year ‘round 
and are preferred by many over, turkeys. ‘The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 

When you’re looking for greater profits in 
ooultry—turn. to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Qur chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to all parts of the U.S. 


HEAT L 


BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. 









N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 








OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11 CALLICOON, N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and -Price List 


; [eister’s &} 


by 











LIVE-PAY 


3 aa 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED: 
CSTR telnet | 


Safe Arrival Guar, 





Non-sexed Puliets Cockerels 


ee Sup. Mated 200-337 per 100 per 100 per 100 
Oui ‘ined W. Legs. (58.8%) $13.00 $26.00 $3.00 
NEW? Mated W. Legs........... 11.00 24.00 3.00 
SEX LEAMPSHIRES, AAA 15.00 22.00 12.00 
ROCK INK CROSS, AAA... 15.00 22.00 12.00 

K-RED CROSS, AAA... 14.00 22.00 12.00 


BAR. ROCKS-WH, | ROCKS : 

WRAY Aro » ROCKS 13.00 22.00 12.00 

TAY. MIXED $10.00; ASS’? BROILER CHIX. $8.95 

{Torn thie Official _ Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 

Cash ¢ 's ad, or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 

LEISTE C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
R HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 


;: BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 
“PProved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The age Commercial Breed. 
ear around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y 


“DUG 
Pekin Saal 


pee PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Richfield 45, eee 


106-§30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 


ite 








SUMMER POULTRY 
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anywhere, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, successfully to grow pullets in 
confinement for laying replacements. 
He has a number of other pioneering 
“firsts” to his credit also. He was the 
first to import the famous “Tom Bar- 
ron” Leghorns into this country. He was 
one of the first to make use of trap 
nests. He had one of the original “cer- 
tified’ flocks in New York State. He 
was one of the first to have his entire 
flock blood-tested to eliminate Pullor- 
um disease; (we called it White Diarr- 
hea in those days) and he received the 
first Pullorum-clean certificate issued 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. When we at the col- 
lege began to talk about ‘“Progeny- 
testing” as a better method of using 
trap-nested stock, Allen Bulkley again 
was in on the ground floor. Today two 
of his four sons, Allen Jr. and John, 
are members of the firm, and they 
operate what used to be three separate 
poultry farms. 


It was about 23 or 24 years ago that 
near-disaster struck the Bulkley Poul- 
try Farm. It was a wet season. Water 
stood in shallow pools for weeks on the 
level, heavy clay range. The pullets 
went into the laying houses polluted 
with parasites and perhaps with one of 
the earliest outbreaks of what we now 
call leukosis. At any rate, those pullets 
for the most part were a dead loss. 


The following season, trying to get 
away from infected soil, Mr. Bulkley 
rented land and reared his pullets on 
‘new ground” but to no avail. Again 
the losses in the laying houses were 
terrific. But Mr. Bulkley is not a quit- 
ter. Wire floors were being suggested 
as a possible solution for the problem 
of infected range. Accepting the chal- 
lenge in his typical pioneering fashion, 
Mr. Bulkley not only brooded his chicks 
on wire floors but reared them on wire 
to maturity. He licked the disease 
problem but still had to face many 
seasons of experimental trials before 
he found feeds and feeding practices 
that produced satisfactory results. 


Little by little and piece by piece re- 
search laboratories have been fitting 
together the jig-saw puzzle of nutri- 
tion. They tell us that many pieces are 
still missing. No doubt pullets on suc- 
culent green ranges, eating vitamin- 
rich vegetation and insect life, and 
with sunshine on their backs get a few 
things that are not yet in the feed bags 
and which are therefore denied to pul- 
lets grown indoors. To that extent 
range-reared pullets ought to out-class 
those grown in confinement. However, 
pullets on range have the best chance 
to pick up parasites, and many ranges 
are far from succulent. My guess is 
that if a dozen range-reared flocks 
were compared with a dozen confine- 
ment reared lots you wouldn’t find 
enough difference to be detected, either 
in their appearance or in the owner’s 
pocketbook. But there could be a lot 
of difference in the amount of time and 
labor in caring for the growing birds 
and in the number carried off by “‘var- 
mints.” Now, when confinement rear- 
ing has become an accepted practice 
on many poultry farms, just why have 
the Bulkleys reversed their field? 
After I have visited them I may have 
more to add to this story. 


* * * 
Chiekens Can Have 
Blackhead 


HEN blackhead is mentioned we 

usually think of turkeys. They 
have had what amounted to a mono- 
epoly of the disease for years, although 
it has been seen in chickens often 
enough that most poultry books men- 
tion the fact in an off-hand way that 
seems to say, “Chicken raisers don’t 
need to worry about it.” From re- 
ports I have been hearing there has 
been a change in the situation this 
year and not for the better. In quite 
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a number of flocks of pullets on range 
there have been rather serious out- 
breaks of blackhead. Deaths have been 
fairly numerous. 


In one case, the outbreak occurred 
just after the pullets had been vaccin- 
ated against Newcastle disease. I sus- 
pect the pullets were temporarily down 
in condition as a result of vaccination, 
and the blackhead infection, which, like 
coccidiosis, seems to be always around, 
just slipped in while the door was open. 
Probably the same thing has happened 
on other farms, but vaccination is not 
the only thing that might be the “pre- 
disposing cause.” I expect coccidiosis 
could do it, or red mites swarming 
over the pullets at night and sucking 
their blood, or just being packed into a 
stuffy coop with only one window on a 
hot night, even if there were no mites 
present. 


The outbreak mentioned above was 
brought under control rather quickly. 
The pullets were moved to a different 
brooder house in a different location to 
get them away from the infection. It 
is possible that just getting over the 
effects of their vaccination might have 
been all that was needed to bring back 
their resistance to blackhead. 





Why is it that I can’t grow head lettuce? 

This is a cool weather crop, and if 
you sowed seed in May it is likely to 
be too hot and dry by the time it gets 
ready to head. Plant it early and give 
it plenty of plant food so that it will 
grow rapidly. For hot weather you will 
probably have to depend on leaf let- 
tuce. This can be very crisp and good if 
you thin and transplant it in order to 
give each plant room to grow. 


What is the best way to control worms 
on broccoli? 

A general purpose garden dust con- 
taining rotenone will do the trick but 
it is necessary to dust before you see 
the worms. If you keep the heads cov- 
ered by dusting at least once a week, 
you shouldn’t have any trouble. The 
rotenone is not poisonous to humans. 


When a field is seeded to birdsfoot 
trefoil, what if any grasses or legumes 
should be used with it? 

Legumes should not be planted with 
birdsfoot. The competition is too se- 
vere. A grass is usually seeded because 
it helps to support the trefoil and 
makes it easier to mow. For hay, 5 
pounds of timothy and 5 pounds of 
birdsfoot are often used, or 5 pounds 
of birdsfoot and 8 pounds of brome 
grass. For fields to be used entirely for 
pasture, 6 pounds of Kentucky Blue 
grass may be added. 


1 haven’t had good success in growing 
rhubarb. Could you suggest what might 
be wrong? 

. Without knowing more about your 
problem it would seem that one of two 
situations exist: either you have not 
fertilized the rhubarb enough or it has 
been growing so long in one place that 
it needs digging up, dividing and re- 
setting. Rhubarb is a heavy feeder and 
there is little chance that you will get 
on too much fertilizer or well-rotted 
manure. If rhubarb has grown well in 
past years and then stalks begin to get 
smaller, it is an indication that it 
should be divided and reset. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted. Also 3-week-old chicks 22c¢ each. 
Prices at hatchery. 


A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 





[-——— STARTED CHICKS —-———, 


R.0.P. SIRED PA-U.S. APPROVED 
Leghorns or Heavy Breeds—4 to 8 wks. old. I 


I y 
Il FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM I 
| Paul S. Pellman, Prop., RICHFIELD, PA. | 





STARTED CHICKS WP poe Dine wks. old, 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, Pa. 
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Chick Prices Cut !! 


Never in our 30 years of producing baby chicks, 
have we given so much fine quality for so little cost 
to you. We hatch RE f 
baby chicks every ge 
week in the year 
but our summer 







production costs 
are naturally 
lower. As a re- 


sult, we pass this % 
lower price on to ge 
you. Don’t fail to § 

get your order in 
now. You may gee 
never get another g 
chance at these 
remarkable bar- 
gain prices, Wej 
have them in all 
the popular ge 
breeds and can} 
make immediat 
delivery. 


STARTED PULLETS 


We are doing the largest volume of business in 
Started Pullets in our 30 rs in Poultry. We 

» Rasta i ‘ 29 have them 4-6- 
8-12-16 weeks old 
up to ready-to- 
lay. That means 
they were last 
Feb., Mar., April, 
May or June 
baby chicks. So 
you see, you can 
still get early 
hatch birds. You 
have not lost a 
day. They are 
priced so low, 
they will cost you 
less than if you 
had raised them 
yourself. We have 
dandies in allthe 
popular breeds 
ready for im- 
mediate delivery. 


STARTED CAPONS 


You will never go wrong with Capons. Buying Ca- 
pons now will be just ri money king 
Christmas an d 2% é f 

New Year’s mar 
ket. They are th 
economical famil 
size bird, 8 
much in demand 
today. Their mea® § 
is delicious and ¢ 
tender. They con- § 
sistently bring 
highest premium 4 
prices. Once you © 
try them, you’ll 
always buy them. © 
We have them * 
4-6-8 weeks of % 
age in the popu- $ 
lar breeds ready 3 
for immediate : 
delivery. : 




















From U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean 

Breeders — of Course. 
Wherever you live — 
Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway Express, 
by Air or by our own fleet of trucks, we get 
them to you safe and sound 100% alive, we 
guarantee. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR NEW 1950 PICTURE 
STORY OF SUNNYBROOK — WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY FARMS. 


A. HOWARD FINGAR 
Phone 8-1611 Hudson, N. Y. 


you are a neighbor of 


Box 6 
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Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 


ARSHALLS<: 


pullor 


ONEY- MAKERS" 
Selected Strains . Jarm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Low Summer Prices Now 
Write, wire or phone today to 








th 


















MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 B Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. ¥. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. AH 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list, 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING RATES —(0 cents per word, initial, 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, (00 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24. 
counts as [2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. ¥. Advance payment 
is required. 








HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 





4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 
' PAIR of well bred cows, with 462 and 508 Ib. fat 


records, freshening in July to 4% son of “‘Marksman.”’ 
Will deliver. Accredited, listed. Howard Fretz, Sfevens- 
ville, Ontario. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull calf born Apr. 1950. Dam, a grand- 


daughter of Royal Lenda 20508M 1109F Jr4, made 
12904M 505F Sr2 365C 2x, 15916M 635F 5 yrs. 305C, 


on retest is milking 78 lbs. on 2x milking. Sired by 
McDonald Farms Tarbell 8 AR daughters, son of the 
great brood cow, Douglaston Lady Augusta. Also a 
few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, Smith- 
ville Flats, New York. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


cows FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. KH. C. Taibot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 








ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retai. EK. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





Sonat 

FOR SALE—T.B. and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and‘: vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, dJr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 





CHOICE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds. Blood-tested, accredited. 
Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnold, Baliston Spa, 
N. Y. Tel, 43631. 





JUST received 50 top Fall heifers, blood tested and 
calf vaccinated. Also 25 top Fall cows. J. A. Foote & 
Son, Hobart, New York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED Hereford Bulls that can qualify to head 
your herd. Quality individuals, best backing. Mack 
Park, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 3604, 














FOR SALE—Polled (horniess) Hereford bulls. Also a 
tew heifers bred to CMR Advance Domino 8lst. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Hereford Bulls for sale. Top quality 
bulls of serviceable age. Eugene P. Forrestél, Medina, 
N.Y : 





REGISTERED Herefords, Heifers, Cows, Bulis, prices 
reasonable. Herd Bangs approved; can go anywhere. 
Robt. J. Generaux, Rob-Lyn Farm, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Phone Stanley 61Y21. 





PUREBRED Hereford Bulls. One 2-year old; 8 year- 
lings. Priced reasonable. Fox Run Farm, (Pleasant 
Valley, Dutchess County, N. Y. Phone Pleasant Valley 
2440, 





SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED beef type Shorthorns, best bloodlines 
Stock of various ages for sale. Special: 2 choice young 
bulls, 1 polled. Fred Schultz, Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


SWINE 


REG, YORKSHIRE pigs. Weaned at 8 weeks, well 
bred, $20.00 & up each, after June 15. Pinelma Farm, 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. : 

















TAMWORTH swine. Bacon type. Pigs—Bred Gilts at 
farmer’s prices. Robinson’s Fruit Farm, Burdett, N. Y. 





PIGS for sale. Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shire Cross. 7-8 wks. old $8.25 ea., 8-9 wks. old $8.50 
ea., 10 wks. old $9.50 ea. Also Service boars & Shoats 
from $13.00 to $15.00 ea. Free transportation for orders 
of 75 to 100 pigs. Will ship C.O.D., check or M.Q. 
Samuel Ruggiero, P.O.B. 6, West Concord, Mass. 





REGISTERED Tamworth boars, sows and gilts. Key- 


stone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 





TOP QUALITY pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire 
and: OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $9.00 each, 8-9 weeks 
$9.50 each, 10 weeks extras $10.00 each. Choice young 
feeders—fast growers. Shipped C.O.D. Dailey Stock 
Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 9-1085. 





RUGGED PIGS, Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, Poland China cross and few Duroc 
erosses. Please state second choice. 6-7 weeks, $8.00. 
7-8 weeks $8.50, 9-10 weeks $9.00. 12 weeks started 
shoats $14.00 each. Ship C.O.D., check or money order. 
No charge crating. Vaccination $1.00 apiece extra if 
desired or necessary. Free transportation on lots of 
75 or more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, 
Virginia Road, Concord, Mass., Tel. 807-J. 











SHEEP 


500 WEATHER Lambs sheared and dipped ready to 
put on grass, weight approx. 75 pounds each. $20.00 to 
$22.00 each at our farm. Delivery can be arranged. 
Diamond P Stock Farm, Blairstown, N. J. 








TEN registered Karakul ewes with lambs, reasonable. 
A. E. Buyers, Williamsville, N. Y. 





SOME choice purebred registered Corriedales with lamb, 
Anchorage farm strain, and Karakul sheep. Also 3 year 
old Corriedale ram. Reasonable. Fred Voigt, Worcester, 
New York, 







'32c and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) 


j 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








HORSES 


REGISTERED ‘‘Quarter Horse’’ Stallions standing at 
stud to approved mares. ‘‘Zan Chico’’ permanent 8836, 
‘Big Red’ Fee $100.00 with privilege return same 
season. One or two yearling fillies by ‘Red’ for sale 
by June. Richards Stock Farms, Batavia, N. Y. 1673. 








ARABIAN stud colt, chestnut 15.2 foaled Aug. 1947, 
beauty. Hunter type gelding, roan 16 foaled June 1947 
stylish and attractive Arab-Morgan, dam, g90d jumper. 
Thos. Austin, Gaylordsville, Conn. 


- poGs 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Beautiful, Intelligent, 
Championship breeding. Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 
Plummer McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 














GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 





ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 
GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 


or registered with pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y:, 
Phone Port Jervis 33861. 





WORKING Shepherds and young dogs. Arthur Gilson, 


DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Airedale ten weeks puppies. Farm 
raised, Sire from Tedhurst Kennels, Dam, Oorang. $35 
to $40. Harry Witherill, Cornish Star Rte., Windsor, 
Vermont. 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers, 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 








ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. ¥. 

WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 








McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great: producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms, 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egx prodiiction over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock -Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns, Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y. 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off ih large egg size and heavy production. 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean, Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Kkich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


E 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Everything for chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, 
Sidney, New York. 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 338 egg 
line, Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
COD on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281, 


TURKEYS 


3ELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22. Pa. 

















HIGH Pond Farms. Specially rugged, old Vermont 
Bronze Turkey stock, ‘Crossed 50% with Beltsville 
Broad Breasted Bronze. Combines hardiness with fine 
conformation, Wit.-U. 8. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Early order with 10% down payment assures 
preferred delivery date. Also Goslings—Several varieties 
to choose from. T. R. Bissette, Mgr. Brandon, Vt. 


DUCKS 


GIANT Pekins $30.00-100, White .and Fawn Runners 
$28.00, Standard Runners $25.00, Colored Kouens 
$50.00, White Pekins $28.00. Sexed Hens or Drakes: 
Add 2c per duckling less than 100. Zetts Poultry Farm, 
Drifting, Penna. 

















GUINEAS 


OUR PRIZE white African Guineas. 7 week old fully 
feathered, mnon-sexed 12-$18.00; 25-$35.00; 50-$60.00. 
Order now for immediate delivery. Idle Wild Farm, 
Pomfret Center, Connecticut. 


KITTENS 


CUTE domestic kittens, colors, $4.95 including, collar 
with bell, leash, kitten house with sliding door. Cas- 
well, 1013, Altoona, Pa. 














‘Lansdale tractor 








CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS—The world’s most valuable fur animal, 
Chinchilla raising is highly profitable and enjoyable. 
Inexpensive to feed. No odors. Highest quality, regis- 
tered breeding stock, and complete information obtain- 
able from Great Bay Chinchilla Warm, Durham Point 
Koad, Durham, New Hampshire. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE Chinchilla Ranch—One of New 
England’s largest—Andover, New Hampshire. (Oppo- 
i Academy.) i 
Chinchillas. 
chilla Breeders of America. 


Member of National 
All registered stock. 








EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMAN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
Udder Ointments, ete. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








WANTED—Real Estate brokers and salesmen to be- 
come our local representative, listing and showing 
farms, homes, business properties; all areas N. Y., 
N. J. and Pa. Only honest, aggressive men and women 
considered, liberal commission, Write John R. Potts 
Agency, North Branch, N. J. 





WOODCHOPPERS—To cut brush and help on orchard 
farm. One or two men who can cook for themselves. Or 
man and wife. Furnish cabin. Permanent year around 
job for the right man. Violette Orchards, Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts. 


SITUATION WANTED 


permanent position as 
r 2 middleaged or eld- 








woman—28—desires 


—ll1 and 12, 
references and will 
who can offer a good home and security. Box 514-CD, 
c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 





WORKING herdsman and farm manager wishes to 
make a change. Can take full charge. 20 years ex- 
perience, Graham graduate. Write Harold Learn, Box 
SISt eo) Eslip, ANG Ye 


POSITION wanted as farm manager. Four years farm- 





ing experience. Good references. Box 605, Cortland, 
N. Y. Phone Cortland 2301W2. 
NEW ENGLAND—cook, nurse, 43, responsible posi- 


tion. Minimum $25—lunches, cabin. Miss Deno, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 








EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Case F-2 combine, 5 foot cut, P.T.O. 
years old, in good condition. Cut less than 200 acres. 
side rake on rubber, new—cheap. 
Squire J. Kingston, Phone 141, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 





bo 





MILK CAN HOIST, a small surplus bomb hoist, 
pound capacity, 18 foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Pioneer thresher No. 2 with feeder, blower, 
Good condition. Charles Darrow, Sprakers, N. Y. Phone 
Canajoharie, 36824. 





BALERS for sale—45T McCormick 50T—New Holland, 
Minneapolis Moline, Allis Chalmers, 


new and used side rakes, mowers, tractors, combines, 
twine—dirt cheap. Phone Phil Gardiner, person »to 
person, Mullica Hill, N. J. 5-6911 or write. Also will 








AUTOMOTIVE 


TIRES for any car since 1900. Robert B. Chase, Earl- 
ville, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y, 


ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 














NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. ' 





OVERNIGHT service—6 or 8 exposure roll developed, 
printed 30c. 16 exposure 50c. Reprints 3c. Evelyn’s 
Photos, Rome, Pa. 








SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT Trefoil seed—certified Empire—available 
now for summer seedings. C. F. Crowe, Dryden, N. Y. 
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PLANTS 


FOR SALE—All varieties early, late and red cab- 
bage plants grown from Reed’s and Robson’s seeq 
Cauliflower, broccoli and brussels sprout plants ready 
now. Eugene Doty & Son, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 7489, 





CACTI 


ASSORTED blooming-size Texas Cacti, five for $1.00 
or assorted ten small cacti for $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Miller Nursery. Box 87, Realitos, Texas, 


HAY 


ATTENTION hay consumers: All grades of hay de- 
livered subject to inspection at reduced prices. J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, N. Y., R. D. No. 4, Tel. 48-289. 











HAY WANTED. 500 tons for our herds of Dairy Cows. 
Must be top quality. Quote delivered prices. Garelick 
Bros. Farms Inc., Franklin, Massachusetts. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 








DRESSES $1.25, sumsuits 50c, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault, 
Vergennes, Vt. 





WOOL wanted, also sheepskins, etc. Ship to us for a 
good price. 45th year in business. Keystone Hide Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 





PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5C in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light- 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 





125 ENVELOPES printed, $1.00. 
free. Snell Printery, Red Lion, Pa. 
LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


500—$3.00. Sample 











CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post : 
paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 








PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost ol 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢ per gallon, retail price 24c¢ per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. : 


STROUT—Headquarters for farms. Big’ Golden Anni- 
versary Farm Catalog, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 
states, Coast-to-Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: Farms, Homes, Land, Business Properties; 
. Y., N. J., and Pa., all areas. Also listings wanted. 
John R. Potts Agency, North Branch, N. J. 


ei 


RETIRED owner offers bargains. Brick country hotel, 
both licenses—48x60 ft. theatre. Several new frame and 
block houses 4 to 9 rooms each, with big lots, all 
electric, near hotel, stores and churches. Ideal loca- 
tions, fertile soil. Fruit lots for sale. Pictures free. 
Write Keystone Farms, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKEN Hatchery in Central New York State, 33 
acres of land, good water supply. Incubators haye 52,000 
egg capacity, room for 6,000 layers, hatchery building 
and about 40 brooders with equipment. About 4,000 
hens all from pedigreed stock, also about 8,000 youns 
stock ‘ranging from one to three months old. Price as 
listed $33,000. Must be seen to be appreciated. Stanley 
Fish, Hartwick, N. Y., Salesman for Frank Fatta, 
Realtor. 
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By J. F. (“Doc”) ROBERTS 


GAIN the price of milk at the 
Ay farm. is “lower. I» feel very 
strongly that right now dairy- 
men have the opportunity to 
correct this situation all by themselves. 
Sell for meat at least some of your 
poorer producing cows or prospectively 
poorer heifers. Grade animals will now 
pring almost as much for meat, and in 
many cases more, than they will for 
milk. 

This opportunity is unusual; seldom, 
if ever, has it been true before. Again, 
if the supply of milk is shortened up by 
fewer cows and heifers on farms, then 
the price of your remaining dairy stock 
is maintained or goes up, as well as the 
farm price for milk. 


Per Capita Production 
Down 


The fact that milk production is ata 
record total this year is not what it 
may seem. The per capita rate of milk 
production is below the record. More 
milk, but more people also. Then the 
margin of so-called surplus must be 
very small, making it unnecessary for 
any great liquidation of breeding stock 
or of the better animals. 


Another situation facing dairymen is 
that less than half the milk produced is 
sold as fluid milk—the balance going 
into butter, cheese, evaporated, dried 
milk, etc.’ What an opportunity the 
new “Milk for Health” group has to in- 
crease the use of fluid milk if given 
the cooperation of every dairyman! 


Hog prices have continued to stay up 
ever since “supports” were repudiated. 
Hog production is a much neglected 
field in the Northeast, particularly as 
we continue to grow more and more of 
our own grain. In Grandfather’s day, 
every farm carried at least two or 
three sows; today we are approaching 
the same conditions which they en- 
joyed—namely, that again two or three 
Sows can be a valuable and profitable 
asset on all of the farms in the North- 
east. It looks now as if hogs would 
work even higher as the summer ad- 
vances. If this proves true, then beef, 
lamb or veal may not meet their usual 
mid-summer break in price. Of caurse 








REPRESENTING 


Middletown; 
Smith, Frede 
ford Farms 

Siation, This 


next fall the supply will be greater, 
and some price reductions will follow, 
but with cheap pasture gains in 


mark, “How fine the country looks!” I 


weights, even this prospect does not 


look at all serious. 
Roughage for Livestock 


We in the Northeast seem to be hav- 
ing a good growing spring. Reports are 
that the Midwest and West have had 
a slow, backward spring. Our hay crop 
in western New York will be large, and 
a great deal of it will be in by the 
Fourth-of-July. That is the supreme 
livestock item of any year. It means 
that our pastures have been good and 
there will be feed for our long winter. 

When driving around, particularly 
with city people, I often hear the re- 


wonder if we farmers realize what 
changes. have been made, since they 
have come about so slowly. As you ride 
along the crest of a hill and look out 
over wide expanses of valleys and other 
hills, have you ever noticed the changes 
in the size of the fields, their care, 
what they are producing, and all that 
goes into making “the country look 
good’’—changes that mostly have come 
about in the last ten years or so? 


Mechanical farming must be the an- 
swer. There are few eyesores. Very few 
fields are ever abandoned permanently, 
as they can be replanted in twenty-four 
hours. This is the step-up our land is 
getting, as well as the increased pace 
we are experiencing for ourselves. 


Many Northeastern Fairs Again 
Offer Grass Silage Competition 


EARLY HALF of the Northeast’s 
fairs will include grass silage in 
their competitive exhibits this year, ac- 
cording to a poll of fair secretaries 
just completed by American Agricul- 
turist. ; 
The idea of exhibiting grass silage 
was boosted along by your farm paper 
two years ago when, in cooperation 


‘with various organizations and com- 


mercial companies, a ten dollar prize 
was offered at 96 fairs in 8 states. 
Some fair dates were so early in the 
year that farmers found it inadvisable 
to open silos for samples, but 47%. of 
those heard from in our survey will 
“keep the ball rolling,” as far as grass 
silage at fairs is concerned. 

Among those definitely planning a 
competitive class for silage are: 


NEW YORK — Hemlock Lake Union 
Fair, Hemlock, Aug. 30-Sept. 2; Sara- 
toga County Agricultural Society, Ball- 
ston Spa, Aug. 28-Sept. 2; Genesee 
County Fair, Batavia, Aug. 7-12; 
Franklin County Fair, Malone, Aug. 
21-26; Chemung County Fair, Horse- 
heads, Aug. 13-19; Wyoming County 
Fair, Pike, Aug. 22-25; Gouverneur and 
St. Lawrence County Fair, Gouverneur, 
Aug. 7-12; and Allegany County Fair, 
Angelica, Aug. 23-26. 

CONNECTICUT—Wallingford Grange, 


Wallingford, Sept. 16; Riverton Fair, 


Riverton, Aug. 14-15; Durham Agricul- 
tural Fair, Durham, Sept. 29-30; and 
Hazardville Fair, Hazardville, Sept. 
26-27. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Sullivan County, 


ri inka ae ge et Cee fa a a es as ab gee 
REPRESENT U.S. AT ENGLAND’S ROYAL SHOW 


She THE UNITED STATES in competition for international honors at the 
fag Piste of England at Oxford, England, next Tuesday, July 4, will be the Mary- 
oo a Biiue Cattle Judging team. In the above picture the boys are shown getting 
i ittle “practice judging’” on a cow belonging to Blakeford Farms, located on 
Gryland’s famous Eastern Shore. From left, the team members are: David IHfert, 


Donald Pickering, McDonogh School; Lambert Davis, Cecilton; and Royd 
rick. Holding the cow is Guy Harmon, Jr., son of the manager of Blake- 
and president of the Maryland Cooperative Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
is the sixth Maryland 4-H team to represent the U: S. at the Royal Show. 


, 






Fair, Forksville, Aug. 30-Sept. 2; 
Wayne ‘County Fair, Honesdale, Sept. 
12-16; and Troy Fair, Troy, Aug. 21-26. 
NEW JERSEY—Morris County Fair, 
Morristown, Aug. 22-26; Gloucester 
County Agricultural Fair, Woodbury, 
Sept. 4-9; and Sussex County Farm 
and Horse Show, Branchville, Aug. 8-15. 


VERMONT—Rutland Fair, Sept. 4-9; 
World Fair, Tunbridge, Sept. 19-21. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — The Hopkinton 
Fair at Contoocook, Sept. 2-4, is the 
only one we’ve heard from in New 
Hampshire that expects to have a 
grass silage exhibit. 

Cash prizes, in addition to ribbons, 
are offered at all the above fairs, with 
the total awards for the event ranging 
anywhere from $2.50 to $25. Seven of 
the fairs offer a $10 first prize and 
most of them have cash awards for the 
first three or four places. 


Many Still Undecided 
Among those undecided about hav- 


ing grass silage exhibits are: Union. 


Grange Fair, Plymouth, N. H., Sept. 
13-16; Northern Wayne Community 
Fair, Lakewood, Penna. Aug. 24-26; 
Chautauqua County Fair, Dunkirk, N. 
Y., Sept. 4-9; and the Harwinton, 
Conn., Fair, Oct. 7 and 8. 


— A.A. — 


COMING LIVESTOCK 
SALES 


AYRSHIRES 5 

July 29—Massachusetts State Sale at Shrews- 
bury. ; 

August 9—Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
Ayrshire Association Sale at Lancaster. 

GUERNSEYS 


July 6—Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders Sale 
(night) at Lancaster, Pa. 


July 21—Glenburnie Farm Sale at Trenton, 
Ne aake 


July 27—Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders Sale 
at Lancaster, Pa. 

August 1—Sale at Old Farms, 
Conn. 


SHEEP 


July 15—New England Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers meeting and sale, Belden Farms at 
North Hatfield, Mass. 

July 22—-Northeastern » Breeders Purebred 
Sheep sale at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Farmington, 


* + * 
On November 3 a Fat Stock Show 


will be held at the Caledonia, N. Y., 
stock yards. James McGuire, Oakfield, 


N. Y., is general chairman of the show. 


and Harold Sweet, Batavia, is secretary. 
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Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 
with ABSORBINE” 


says C. W. Pace of Longmont, Colorado 


(397) 


@"'As soon as | see 
signs of bog spavin, 
* puff or soreness on 
my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That’s 
the treatment ad- 
vised by our veteri- 
narian, and | have 
been using it for over 

16 years.” 

Yes, farmers know there's nothing like 
Absorbine! It’s not a “cure-all,” but a time- 
proved help in rélieving windgall, collar gall, 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it will not blis- 
ter or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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ANNIVERSARY 

' Annual Meeting 
Aug. 3, 1950 

Judd Falls Rd. Ithaca, N.Y 























@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit ¥ 


. Plan Now To Attend 


N.. ‘ ork A... B..... Ce 


Box 528 Q beats Ithaca, N. Y. 
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New England Sheep and Wool 


Growers’ Association 


ANNUAL MEETING AND SALE 


Supper Meeting July 14 — Hatfield Congrega- 
tional Church. Sale July 15—Luther Belden’s 
Farm, North Hatfield, Mass. 

53 head of purebred rams and ewes from the top 
quality flocks of New England and New York will be 
available in Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire, Dorset, 
Suffolk, Cheviot, and Corriedale breeds. Lamb is high 
in price, wool is holding steady, good sheep are hard 
to find. Give your flock a shot in the arm with some 
new blood from the cream of the New England flocks. 
Plan to take home a sheep or two that will help you 
produce more pounds of lamb and wool. 

50 head of commercial sheep will also be available, 
or a total of {03 sheep. Let. these sheep earn you 
some cash. 

Annual Meeting Speaker 


Prof. MALCOM KERR, University of Maryland 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ARE TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT 


Corriedales shear more dollars per head than 
any other breed. 





Corriedale fat lambs top the market. 
For free Booklet and list of active members, 
write to 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
American Corriedale Association 


100 N. Garth Columbia, Mo. 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 











RAMS 





SEVENTH ANNUAL NEW YORK STATE 
PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 
Saturday July 22, 1950 © 


SALE 12:30 P. M. (EDT) 
100 


Hampshires, Dorsets, Suffolks, Cheviots, Shropshires. Oxfords, Corriedales, Columbias, 
and Southdowns from New England, New Jersey, Penna. and New York. 


H. Earl Wright Auctioneer, Howard J. Hill Sale Mgr., Albion, N.Y. 







Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Necktie Party 


By ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS 


NE SATURDAY afternoon in Oc- 

tober four Swaleville boys stood on 
the Willamette River bridge in earnest 
conversation. These boys represented, 
at least in their own estimation, the 
aristocracy of Swaleville. 

The eldest, a boy of seventeen, was 
Percy Drake, whose father kept the 
Drake Hotel and was a man of conse- 
quence. Ben Tyndal’s father had a gen- 
eral merchandise store adjoining the 
hotel. Harvey Ballard was the editor’s 
son. But the crowning aristocrat of 
them all was Clinton McKinsey, a new- 
comer in Swaleville. 

It was his father who had mysteri- 
ously arrived in the town, as mysteri- 
ously purchased the worthless farm of 
a shiftless farmer named Pete Morley 
near by, and afterward laid it out in 
building lots, calling it ‘‘McKinsey’s 
addition to Swaleville.”’ 

It had afterward turned out that he 
had got wind of and anticipated the 
building of a railroad to Swaleville, 
and his timely purchase made him a 
person of importance. 

In the business development of the 
place which followed the news of the 
coming of the railroad, the improve- 
ment and embellishment of the “‘church- 
house” which served as a place of wor- 
ship and general assembly for all re- 
ligious denominations might have been 
neglected if the ladies had not taken 
it in hand. They began a series of fairs 
and festivals to raise money to paint 
and refurnish the unsightly building. 

Swaleville had never known such a 
round of gaiety as it had now. At first 
the people gave liberally, but when all 
the new and taking things in the way 
of entertainment seemed exhausted, 
the “two-bit pieces” came reluctantly. 

At. this discouraging juncture Miss 
Carlisle, the popular village school- 
mistress, offered to help the ladies get 
up a “Necktie Social.” It was arranged 
that each. lady who attended should 
bring a lunch for two, and enclose in it 
a duplicate of the tie which she wore. 

These lunches, put up in fancy bas- 
kets or attractive parceis of some sort, 
were to be sold by auction to the 
gentlemen. Each purchaser was then 
to share his lunch with the lady whose 
duplicate tie came into his possession. 

The ladies advertised the affair at 
once, and the flagging interest of the 
people in the reconstruction sof the 
church-house revived. 

It was not only new, but it was Miss 
Carlisle’s plan. That counted for much. 

The boys on the bridge were talking 
of this party. 

“Yes, of course we'll go,” said Ben 
Tyndal, “only I hope the bidding won’t 
run high. I don’t want to make a very 
big hole in my bicycle money.” 

“T’ll risk that,” said Harvey. “Father 
says folks are desperately ciose with 
their money. Everyone wants to pay 
subscriptions to the INFORMER in 
stovewood or apples.”’ 

“Tf I could find out which was Miss 
Carlisle’s lunch, I’d pay five dollars 
before -I’d let anyone else get it,” said 
Clinton McKinsey. 5 

“So would I,” said Percy Drake. “It 
would be money in their pockets to let 
the cat out of the bag about her basket 


some way. There’d be some lively bid- - 


ding if ’twas known.” 
“That’s the trouble with this sort of 
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thing. Nobody knows, and everybody 
goes—all the riffraff. Fancy a fellow’s 
having to lunch with one of the Glass 
girls, for instance! It takes one’s ap- 
petite to think of it.” 

Clinton’s nose went up in the air, 

“Or, worse still, with Betty Morley!” 

A chorus of laughter followed this 
suggestion.: Betty was the very unat- 
tractive and very uncultured daughter 
of the worthless Pete Morley. 

“Oh, she won’t be there,” said one. 

“I’m not so sure of it. If she gets it 
through her head what it’s to be like, 
and could make a raise of corn-bread 
and bacon enough for a lunch, I think 
she’d go.” 

“She might stew one of those big 
pumpkins in her father’s late corn field. 
They reserved the crop when father 
bought the place,” said Clinton Mc- 
Kinsey. 

‘Hello!’ cried Ben,’ Here, “comes 
Mark Grannis. Wonder if he’s going, 
too?” 

“With Betty?” 

“In his overalls?” 

“TI say boys,” said Percy; hurriedly, 
and lowering his voice, “I’ve an idea 
for a regular lark! It’s about Mark 
and Betty, and the pumpkin comes in, 
You keep still, or else fall in with what 
I say, when he comes along. I’ll explain 
afterward.” 

“All right!” 

Mark Grannis’s father was hostler 
and man-of-all-work at the Drake Ho- 
tel. His mother took in washing. 
Mark’s social standing was decidedly 
low; but he led his class in school, and 


SLIM AND SPUD 


{GOOD RIDDANCE - 
THAT HOUND ATE 
TOO MUCH- NOW 

ANNIE WILL THINK 
HE'S LOST AND (‘LL 


YA SAY YA LIKE 
THIS DOG— O.K. 
HE’sS YOURS 


PRETEND I MISS 


SAY ‘five 
GOT AN IDEA! 
WHY DON'T WE 
OFFER A REWARD 


THAT'S A 
SPLENDID 
10EA, SPUD 











the “upper ten” were a little jealous of 
the kindness which Miss Carlisle al- 
ways showed him. What teacher fails 
to appreciate a bright and earnest 
scholar, even though he is clad in over- 
alls ? 

“Hello, Mark! Going to the necktie 
party ?” 

Mark shook his head, and was pass- 
ing on when Percy called out: 

“What’s your hurry, old boy? Can’t 
you take time to be sociable once in a 
while? Because you beat us all at 
school, you needn’t put on airs outside, 
eh?” 

Mark had an uneasy suspicion that 
Percy was making fun of him. Still, in 
spite of misgivings, the unusual tone 
of comradeship warmed his heart. 

“Why not go?” asked Percy. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess I don’t 
want to.” 

“Come now, there’s no use of a smart 
fellow like you making a hermit of 
himself. All the other fellows are go- 
ing.”’ 

“Come now, say you'll go—just to 
please us!” said Ben. “We’re going to 
try for Miss Carlisle’s basket, and the 
lucky fellow has to stand treat. We 
shall not know her basket, of course. 
All that is to be kept secret; but we’re 
going to guess. If it’s like her, it will 
be the prettiest one there. Under- 
stand ?” 

Mark nodded, and a sudden light 
came into his eyes. To him Miss Car- 
lisle was almost an angel. The thought 
of her wakened all the manhood in his 
breast. 


Pincher Overdoes His Act 


\ 


I GUESS SNIFFER'S 
REALLY GONE,BUT ¢ 
DON’T FEEL SO BAD, f 
MR, PINCHER — WE 

MISS HIM TOO 


-AND YOU CAN PAY 

THE REWARD, MR. 
PINCHER , BECAUSE 
YOU MISS SNIFFER 
SO MUCH !! 
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“See here, boys,” he said, bravely, 
“what’s the use of my pretending to 
you this way? You know as well as J 
do why I can’t go. I haven’t money to 
buy anybody’s lunch. Besides, my 
clothes aren’t fit.” 

“Pshaw! Lots of the fellows will wear 
just their everyday clothes, and maybe 
you can earn two bits between now and 
Thursday.” 

‘STfiolvean ti aote 

“Sure ss’ 

“Yes, sure. I’ve got two bits now, 
but I wouldn’t like to go to a place 
like that with less than four bits.” 

“Give us your hand on it.” 

Mark went on his way in a strange 
tumult of feeling. What did it mean? 
Perhaps the boys were not so bad at 
heart as he had thought. 

“Now tell us what you’re up to, 
Percy,” said Ben, as soon as Mark was 
out of hearing. 

“What Clint said about the pumpkin 
made me think of it. You know how 
the boys bother Mark about Betty? 
He’s sensitive to ridicule, and if you 
want to make him angry, ask him 
about his friend Betty. Now I mean to 
get Betty to go and take a raw pump- 
kin for her lunch, and we’ll fix it so 
Mark will bid it off and get her tie.” 

“Will she do it?” 

“T’ll make the thing work some way. 
You'll see.” 

Before the boys left the bridge the 
details of the plot were carefully plan- 
ned, and they parted in high glee. 


As the last boy vanished from sight, 
there was a rustling in a thick clump 
of willows that grew on the river bank 
close by the bridge, and Miss Carlisle, 
with botany case in hand and a queer 
smile on her face, stepped out from 
their leafy cover and walked quickly 
up the bank. 

So mysterious were the preparations 
that went on the next week that one 
would almost think Christmas was at 
hand. Each lady wanted to outdo her 
neighbor in the tasteful arrangement 
of her lunch, and at the same time 
keep her secret. 

The boys’ plot throve well. Betty, 
through Clinton’s skillful diplomacy, 
was induced to go to the festival and 
send a pumpkin for her “lunch.” 

As good luck would have it, Miss 
Carlisle gave Mark an errand to do for 
her in the country, for which she paid 
him a half dollar. It might have been 
pure accident that she paid him the 
money in the presence of Percy Drake. 


Another apparent accident happened. 
She made so elaborate a basket for 
her lunch that she was obliged to take. 
it to school to work on at recess when 
the pupils were out. Once, on hearing 
footsteps, she slipped it quickly in her 
desk without covering it. 

A short time afterward, she sent 
Clinton McKinsey to her desk to get 4 
book. He had the lid half raised when 
she stepped forward to intercept him. 
It was too late!.He had seen the bas- 
ket, and noted the necktie of fringed 
white silk which lay upon it. 

There was no danger that Clinton 
would not keep the secret. He eve? 
went so far in his self-conceit as t0 
suspect that she wished that he should 
know which was her lunch! 

The eventful evening arrived. The 
church-house was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The boy conspirators sat on 
a front seat with their unsuspectins 
victim, Mark Grannis, in their midst. 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
His eyes sparkled, and his cheeks 
glowed with excitement, for the four 
poys seemed bent on nothing else than 
making him have a good time. 


Such unwonted comradeship was in- 
toxicating to him. He forgot all about 
his darned and threadbare best suit— 
especially after Miss Carlisle came in, 
and smiling brightly at the group of 
poys, took a seat facing them, in the 
“amen corner.” 

She wore a dress of dark blue, on 
which a white silk tie showed very 
_plainly. There were white chrysanthe- 
mums in her belt, and her. hair glis- 
tened in the lamplight like waves of 
gold—at least, so Mark thought. 


He even forgot to be annoyed when 
Ben Tyndal nudged him significantly 
as Betty Morley came in. Betty was 
never abashed by a crowd, and elbowed 
her way to the front until she had 
found a seat as near as possible to 
Miss Carlisle. 


Betty wore a dress of gaily flowered 
red print, upon the breast of which was 
pinned an enormous tie of green cam- 
bric. 

Miss Carlisle smiled upon her also, 
and Betty grinned broadly. Miss Car- 
lisle had paid her a call that afternoon, 
and the honor of it was fresh in Betty’s 
mind. 

Soon the bidding began. Baskets, 
large and small, fancy boxes and or- 
namental bags went off in rapid suc- 
cession. As yet nothing had sold for 
less than “four, bits,” or half a dollar, 
and several had even brought a dollar. 
The ladies were elated. 


When the silk-lined Japanese basket 
which Clinton had seen in Miss Car- 
lisle’s desk was put up, that young 
man, without the least caution, started 
the bid at one dollar. 


There was a little stir in the audi- 
ence. It was the highest starting- bid 
yet made. 


“One-twenty-five.”’ “One-fifty.” “Two 
dollars,” came in rapid succession. “It 
is the schoolteacher’s,” the whisper 
had gone around. 


At last, with flushed cheeks and a 
riumphant glance at Miss Carlisle, 
Clinton McKinsey laid a five-dollar 
gold piece on the auctioneer’s table, 
and bore away the prize. 

“Are you sure it’s hers?” whispered 
Percy, as Clinton resumed his seat and 
rested the costly treasure on his knees. 


Clinton nodded. “I know it,” he said. 

“Well, it’s about time for us to be 
taking in something. Let’s try for the 
next; what do you say, Mark?” said 
Percy. 

He saw the auctioneer’s hand upon 
& brown paper bundle tied with red 
tape. The red tape had been supplied 
to Betty Morley for the purpose. 
“Now, gentlemen,” said the auc- 
tioneer, “don’t be afraid to bid on this 
because there’s so much red tape about 
it. Appearances are sometimes deceit- 
ful; and judging by its weight, I 
should Say there was enough in it to 
feed the heaviest two people in the 
Toom. What do you say, Joe Gump? 
What’ll you give?” 

Joe Gump was six feet two, and 
Weighed about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 


“A nickel,” responded Joe, 
naturedly, 
“Ten cents!” called Percy Drake. 
“Fifteen!” said Ben Tyndal. 

Clinton nudged Mark. 

Go in for it,” he said. “I happen to 
know something about that parcel, and 
if I had not been after this, I'd take 
it in, sure. It’s going cheap, too. Folks 
Seem afraid of it because ’tisn’t fancy 
More fools they. Look here, boys, 
hot so fast. Give Mark a chance.” 

f Harvey Ballard had just offered 
wenty cents. 

‘Two bits!” said Mark half-fright- 
ned at his own voice. There was no 
©pposing bid! 

he boys in the plot were squeezing 


good- 


- 


their lips together hard in their effort 
to suppress their laughter. Mark had 
fallen into the trap more readily than 
they expected. a 


As Mark took the clumsy parcel in 
his hands, the tape slipped, and one 
corner of the stiff paper fell away, dis- 
closing to the curious crowd a yellow 
pumpkin reposing on a tin platter bor- 
dered with parsley leaves! 


Mark turned deadly pale. It was a 


cruel hoax, planned by those boys, | 


whom he had been silly enough to 
trust. He had a mad impulse to turn 
and hurl the pumpkin at their heads; 
but Miss Carlisle was looking at him. 


The color surged back to his face, 
and tearing the wrapper entirely away, 
he strode back to his seat, holding 
aloft his yellow prize with a forced 
laugh. | 

“Be takes it pretty easily, but wait 
till he: finds the necktie!” whispered 
Clinton. 

“The necktie!” 
from the crowd. 

“Yes, the necktie! Show us who likes 
raw pumpkin.” 

Miss Carlisle left her seat and came 
toward them. The crowd fell back a 
little. She did not speak to Mark, but 
stood near. It was enough. It kept up 
his fast-failing courage. 

Mark raised the pumpkin from the 
plate. No tie was there. 

Percy and his companions began to 
feel uneasy. Had Betty been too stupid 
to put her necktie into the parcel? 

“Hello, Mark! your pumpkin’s crack- 
ed clean across,” said some one. 


Mark looked. It was not a crack, but 
a cut. A piece had been taken from the 
top to form a lid, and so nicely ad- 
justed as not readily to be seen. He 
took hold of the stem and lifted the 
cover. 


A shout went up from the crowd. 
The pumpkin had been hollowed out, 
lined with tissue paper and packed full 
of lunch; and on the very top, resting 
on a folded Japanese napkin, lay a 
dainty necktie of fringed white silk! 


“The school teacher!’- “The school 
teacher!” 

The crowd took up the cry, and sent 
it echoing about the room. 

“Three cheers for Mark Grannis!” 
were called for. The cheers were given 
with a will. 


shouted some one 


None but Clinton’s fellow conspirat- |- 


ors saw how pale he turned when Miss 
Carlisle’s tie was found in the pumpkin, 
so absorbed was everyone in Mark’s 
unexpected turn of fortune. Yes—one 
other saw it, and saw the look of rage 
that crossed his face, and the conster- 
nation of his companions when Betty 
Morley’s green cambric duplicate bow 
was found inside his costly purchase. 
Miss Carlisle saw, and stood close by 
his side when he cast the green tie to 
the floor, saying, “Tll never do it, 
never! I’m going home!”’ 

“Gentlemen don’t break their bar- 
gains,” she said quietly. “Every gentle- 
man who purchased here tonight, ac- 
cepted, in so doing, the conditions of 
the sale. Take my advice, Clinton, and 
make the best of what you think a 
poor bargain.” 

She moved away to join Mark and 
help him unpack the pumpkin. 


It was a goodly store that this 
homely fruit yielded: Delicate sand- 
wiches tied with blue ribbon, slices of 
cake, oranges, bananas and luscious 
grapes. Mark sat like one in a beauti- 
ful dream, listening to Miss Carlisle’s 
cheery talk, and feeling sorry from the 
bottom of his heart for poor Clinton, 
who, in an obscure corner, was laying 
slices of corned beef, gingerbread and 
pumpkin pie before the delighted 
Betty, but tasting nothing himself. 


In the very bottom of his basket 
Clinton found a card upon which was 
written in a hand well known to Swale- 
ville youth: 

“The best laid schemes o’mice and 
men gang aft a-gley.” 
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MONDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 





8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State rarmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Headlines in Chemistry 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around The Worid 
4:30 Rendezvous 


5:00 Treasury Guest Star 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
6:00 News : 
6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 
6:30 Evening at Home 


7:00 Light and Shadow 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Jacques Fray 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 
10:05 Latin America 
11:06 Evening Hymn 








11:00 News 


12:00 World at Noon 


TUESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 





8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 


11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Trade Winds 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


2:00 Memory Time 


2:15 Novels ‘on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Rendezvous 


5:00 Let’s Listen 
5:15 The Storyteller 


5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 


7:00 The Freedom Story 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 WQXR-FM’s Artists 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The concert Hall 
9:30 Ballet Program 
10:05 Record Showcase 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


WEDNESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest. M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 








8:00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 
9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 
10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 
pa ta eee eee 
11:00 News 
11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 








1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Know Your Birds 
1:30 The Stars Sing 





2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Rendezvous 





5:00 Naval Reserve 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 





7:00 Story of Empire County 
7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Jacques Fray 

8:05 Symphony Hall 

9:05 The Concert Hall 

9:30 Home Music Quiz 
10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 





THURSDAY 
:30 Melody Farm 





:00 Farm Digest. M’kts. 
215 Weather Roundup 
:30 Accent on Music 


00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 
:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 
11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 GL.F. Calling . 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 


6 
7 
7 
a 
8 
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12:30 York State Farmers 


1:00 Country Home 
1:15 This Week in Nature 
1:30 The Stars Sing 





2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Rendezvous 





5:00 Let’s Listen 
§:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 


0 UN Story 
e Weather Roundup 
5 








New Records 
Symphony Hall 
The Concert Hall 
9:30 Ballet Program 
10:05 Record Showcase 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


FRIDAY 





6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 

7:15 Weather Roundup 
730 Accent on Music 


7 

8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


2:00 Memory Time 


2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Rendezvous 





5:00 Here’s to Veterans 
5:15 The Storyteller 


:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


5 Weather Roundup 
20 Markets 


6:30 Evening at Home 


7:00 Adventures in Research 
7:15 Religion Makes News 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Hambro & Zayde, Piano 
8:05 Symphony Hall 

9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 
10:05 Latin America 

11:06 Evening Hymn 


SATURDAY 





6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 News, Markets 

_ 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Home Gardener 


8:00 News 

8:30 Excursions in Science 
8:45 Tabernacle Choir 
9:00 News 

9:15 Showers of Blessings 
9:30 Ave Maria Hour 
10:00 News 

10:15 Music for Youth 





11:00 News 
11:15 GLF Calling 
11:30 Proudly We Hail 





12:00 News 
12:20 Market Trends 





1:05 Midday Symphony 
2:05 Record Review 

2:30 Movie Music 

3:00 Conctrt Hall 

4:05 Operatic Favorites 
5:05 Masterworks of Music 





6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:30 Your Business Reporter 
6:45 Wonderland of Vision 





7:00 Dance Time 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Scenes from Opera 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 Great Conductors 
9:30 WQXR-FM Studio 
Series 
10:05 On Wings of Song 
11:06 Evening Hymn 








SUNDAY 


3:00 News 

3:05 The Opera House 

5:05 Melodies of Old Vienna 

5:30 The Artists Play 

6:05 WQXR-FM String 
Quartet 

7:05 New Records 

8:05 Symphony Hall 

10:30 Pop Concert 

11:06 Evening Hymn 





Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


WENF Wethersfield 107.7 mc 

WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 

WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 me 

WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 me 

WSLB-FM Ogdensburg 106.1 me 
- WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 


WWNY-FM 


WWHG-FM 


(local programs 9-11 a.m.) 


WELY Troy 92.3 me 


Watertown 100.5 mc 


WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 mec 
WHLD-FEM Niagara Falls 98.5 mc 


Hornell 105.3 me 


WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 mc 


New York Times News—3, 4, 8, 9, 10 and 11 p.m. 
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VERY YEAR we get letters 
from readers requesting re- 
cipes for making pickles 
“like you can buy in a 
store.” Then I have to ex- 

plain that those pickles are cured by 
the long process which many home- 
makers are not willing to undertake. 
However, there is nothing too compli- 
cated about it—it just takes time and 
patience and a satisfactory place to 
keep them (the room should be be- 
tween 70 and 80 degrees) while they 
are curing. 

If you understand the changes which 
take place during the process, you’re 
not so apt to do something which in- 
terferes with these changes. When cu- 
cumbers are placed in salt brine, the 
juice, sugar, and salts are drawn out of 
the cucumbers. The lactic acid bacteria 
also are in the cucumber, and these 
feed on the sugar thus drawn out. Dur- 
ing the feeding, fermentation takes 
place, evidenced by bubbling of the 
brine. As the fermentation proceeds, 
the characteristic pickle flavor de- 
velops. If anything is done to disturb 
the lactic acid, then proper fermenta- 
tion will not take place and you get 
poor results, 

Stone crocks, enamelware, or glass 
containers are best because they do 
not impart undesirable flavors. Abso- 
lutely no metal should come in contact 
with the pickle solution. 

Start with fresh-picked clean cucum- 
bers—picked before they turn yellow. 
Wash and dry cucumbers and weigh 
them. A four gallon crock will accom- 
modate 12 pounds (about %4 bushel 
cucumbers) and 9 quarts of brine. 
Make this brine of 9 quarts soft water 
and 3% cups cooking salt, not iodized. 
If you want to hasten fermentation, 





ing process until they taste only slight- 
ly salty. 

After this freshening process, 
pickles may be eaten as salt pickles or 
they may be made into sour, sweet, or 
mixed pickles, as in the three recipes 
which follow: 


the 


SOUR PICKLES 


For each 2 quarts of freshened salt 


pickles, allow 
1 quart cider vinegar 
1/2 cup sugar 
1/2 tablespoon celery seed 
1/2 tablespoon whole cloves 
1/2 tablespoon mustard seed 
1/2 tablespoon peppercorns 


Tie spices loosely in cheesecloth. 


- Heat with vinegar and sugar; boil for 


five minutes. Let spices stand in vine- 
gar overnight. Pack freshened drained 
cucumbers into glass jars; heat spiced 


3 minutes, and complete the seal. Cool 
and store in a dark, dry, cool place. 
Makes 2 quarts. 


MIXED MUSTARD PICKLE 


1 dozen 2-inch cucumbers 
1 pint sliced cucumbers 
1 pint pickling onions 
3 or 4 tomatoes 
1 small head cauliflower 
3 green sweet peppers 
3 red sweet peppers 
1 cup snap beans 
1 cup carrots, sliced 
6 tablespoons flour 
4 tablespoons powdered mustard 
1/2 tablespoon tumeric 
1 cup water 
11/2 cups sugar 
11/2 quarts vinegar 
Vinegar and water tor soaking 


If salt stock is used, freshen it first 
and then cut. Fresh vegetables are cut 
and soaked over-night in brine made by 


Pickles to be Proud of 


eee 


Gy GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


A DP 





add 3 tablespoons sugar. Cover with a 
plate, and weight it down with a glass 
jar partially filled with water. Next 
day add about 1% cup salt, placed on 
the submerged plate, and at the end 
of each week for five weeks, place % 
cup salt on the plate. Every few days 
remove the scum with a piece of 
cheesecloth; this permits air to get in 
and promotes the fermenting process. 
Curing is complete when the bub- 
bling ceases and when a cut pickle 
shows no white spots, but is a dark 
olive green in color, firm in texture, 
and quite salty in flavor. If the salt 
pickles (also called ‘‘salt stock’) are 
not to be used at once, carefully skim. 
Set the container in a cool place and 
cover the surface of the brine with 
melted paraffin to seal it from the air. 
A better method is to pack the cu- 
cumbers in 2 or 4 quart jars, cover 
with own brine, and seal the jars air- 
tight; keep in coo} piace until needed. 


TO FRESHEN SALT STOCK 


Before making into other pickles, the 
cured cucumbers need to be freshened. 
This is done by putting them into ena- 
mel pan, covering with water, and 
heating slowly until just lukewarm, 
120 degrees. Keep them at this temper- 
ature for about ten hours, stirring fre- 
quently. Then pour off water, and taste 
the pickles. If too salty, repeat heat- 


vinegar just to boiling point and pour 
it over the pickles, completely filling 
the jars. Partially seal the jars and 
process in a hot water bath for 3 min- 
utes. Complete the seal. Cool and store 
in a dark, dry, cool place. Makes 2 


quarts. 
SWEET PICKLES 


For each 2 quarts of freshened salt 

pickles, allow 

1 quart vinegar 

11/2 cups sugar : 

1 teaspoon allspice (whole) 

1 tablespoon whole cinnamon 

1 teaspoon whole cloves 

1 tablespoon mustard seed 

Add spices tied loosely in cheesecloth 

to vinegar and sugar. Boil 5 minutes. 
Allow to stand overnight. Soak fresh- 
ened salt pickles in a mixture of 1 part 
water to 3 parts vinegar from 4 to 6 
days; drain off and discard. Then soak 
the vegetables in sweet pickling vine- 
gar 4 or 5 days. Drain off this pickle 
solution, and to each quart of it add 
one to 1% cups of sugar and bring 
just to the boiling point. If all the su- 
gar is added at first to the vinegar, the 
pickles will shrivel. Pour the sirup over 
the pickles and simmer for 5 to 10 
minutes; set aside for 2 or 3 days hbe- 
fore packing. 


Pack picklés into glass jars; heat the 


liquid to boiling point, pour over pick- 
les, completely filling jars. Partially 
seal jars, process in hot water bath for 


\ 


dissolving 1 cup salt in 4 quarts water. 
Rinse and drain. Cover vegetables with 
equal parts vinegar and water and let 
stand 3 or 4 hours. Drain well. Mix 
flour, mustard, and tumeric with water; 
stir until smooth; add sugar and vine- 
gar, and cook until sauce thickens. Add 
vegetables and simmer until vegetables 
are hot. Pack into hot clean jars and 
seal. Makes about 3% quarts. 


QUICK CUCUMBER PICKLE 


Wash, weigh and soak clean fresh 
cucumbers overnight in a brine made 
by dissolving % cup salt in a quart of 
warm water; weight down so cucum- 
bers are held under the brine. One 
quart of brine covers 2 pounds of cu- 
cumbers. A. peck of cucumbers weighs 
about 12 pounds; therefore, make 6 


quarts of brine or pickling liquid to 
cover a peck of cucumbers. A peck of 
cucumbers will yield about 8 quart jars 
of pickles. 

Make a vinegar solution using % 
cup sugar and 38 tablespoons whole 
mixed spices tied loosely in a cheese- 
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cloth to each quart of vinegar. Simmer 
5 minutes. Let stand overnight. 

In the morning pour off brine, ringe 
cucumbers in clean cold water. Cover 
the cucumbers with the pickling solu- 
tion. If the vinegar is strong enough 
of spices, remove the spice bag. Let 
pickles stand in vinegar 24 hours—2 


ATA TN IR IA Ta CT LTE RT NS 


A truly good pickle lifts a meal out of the 
commonplace: Careful measuring and tast- 
ing are important factors in the making. 


Prete Ree RAPA Se OE RAE LIE IT TR RIN I IE 


or 3 days would be better. Pack cu- 
cumbers into jars and cover with a 
fresh boiling solution made in the same 
manner as above. Adjust cover and 
process jars in hot water bath 5 min- 
utes. Cool and store in dark, dry, cool 
place. ; 
DILLED.CUCUMBERS OR 
GREEN TOMATOES 


Dill pickles are tremendously popu- 
lar, especially with young folks. The 
procedure need not take more than 2 to 
4 weeks, provided temperatures are 
kept right for the process. 

40 to 50 cucumbers or green tomatoes 

2 ounces mixed pickle spices 

Fresh or dried dill 

1 pint vinegar 

1 pound salt 

4 tablespoons sugar 

2 gallons water 

Use fresh-picked cucumbers or green 
tomatoes of uniform size and free from 
blemish: Wash them well and drain. 
Into a 5-gallon crock place a layer of 
dill and spice. Fill the jar with the cu- 
cumbers or tomatoes to within 4 or 5 
inches of top. Mix vinegar, salt, sugar. 
and water, and pour over the vege- 
table. Place a layer of dill over the 
top. Cover with a heavy plate and 
weight it down to hold the vegetable 
under the brine. Use only enough brine 
to cover, for as the liquid is drawn 
from the vegetable the jar may over- 
flow. Each day remove the scum that 
forms over the top and keep the 
pickles at even room temperature, 
about 70 degrees or as warm as 86 
degrees if possible. In about 2 weeks 
the pickles are ready to use—crisp, 
well-flavored with dill, and_ clear 
throughout with no white spots when 
cut. : e 

For storage, pack the cured pickles 
in sterilized quart glass jars, and add 
1% cup of vinegar to each: Fill up the 
jars with pickle brine, but first strain 
it, bring it to boil, and cool. Seal the 
jars airtight, and store in a cool dry 
place. i 

QUICK DILL PICKLES 

Put 8 sprigs of dill in the bottom of 
each sterile quart jar; add 1 tablespoon 
mixed pickling spices if desired. Pack 
jars with washed cucumbers, whole or 
sliced lengthwise. Add a clove of garlic 
(optional) and cover with 3 sprigs of 
dill. Fill jars to overflowing with the 
following boiling solution and seal: 1 
quart cider vinegar, 2 quarts water, 1 
cup salt. This makes 6 quarts. 


CABBAGE CHOW CHOW 


quart cabbage, chopped 

pint white onions, chopped 

cup green sweet peppers, chopped 
cup red sweet peppers, chopped 
quart green tomatoes, chopped 
quart vinegar 

cup sugar 

tablespoon celery seed 
tablespoons white mustard seed 
1/2 tablespoon tumeric 


Soak chopped cabbage and tomatoes 
separately for three hours in brine 
made by dissolving ™%4 cup salt in 1 
quart water. Drain and add the other 
ingredients. Boil mixture until it 18 
clear. Pour into clean sterile hot Jars 
and seal. Makes about 5 pints. 


OU ee 
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Knitted Sunsuit 





Little girl sunsuit No. 2170 requires 3 > 
skeins of Bear Brand Super-Spun Nylon 
to make in sizes either 2 or 4 years. Also 
a few yards of yarn of any kind for the 
embroidery which is done after the suit 
is knitted and in a duplicate stitch. It is 
@ one-piece garment and worked in a 
stockinette stitch of knit-a-row, purl-a-row 
with a seed stitch border. This particular 
yarn is anti-shrink and moth proof, yet 
very soft. It comes in one ounce skeins of 


lovely pastels as well as the deep tones. 


The instruction sheets will be mailed 
free to you upon receipt of your request 
_ and a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Send to Embroidery Department, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 10 North Cherry 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


PRE OOD REE OE REO 
TODAY IN 


\tuat Yanet's Garden 


es I write this during the second 

week in June, the beauty of the 
flowering shrubs and perennials is al- 
most beyond description. Due to the 
lateness of the season, many of the. 
earliest flowering ones and the later 
flowering ones bloomed at the same 
time. Hence we have had blooming all 
at once native dogwood, lilacs, azaleas, 
Thododendrons, and, as they fade, on 
come the Korean snowball and Paul’s 
Scarlet hawthorne. 


Pansies are at their best—hot wea- 
ther makes them sag a bit!—irises are 
Popping open every minute, and, just 
& week or ten days behind schedule, 
Comes the first peony blossom, that 
of officinalis rubra, the old-fashioned 
Piney.” Other peonies are in fat bud. 


_ These peonies were all divided in the 
fall of 1948 during a very dry season. 
This meant that they did not get roots 
‘Sablished well enough before freez- 
i) Weather to do well last year. Hence 
ie blooming this season is awaited 
Curiosity and some anxiety. 


Perennial phloxes are thriving. True 


I had to replace some of the seedling 
phlox plants which flowered so in the 
border, as they completely spoiled my 
color scheme. The replacements were 
Mary Louise, a fine white, and Salmon 
Glow, a beautiful salmon pink, which 
I had years ago, but which were some- 
how lost. 

The annual sweet alyssum which 
edges the border reseeded itself nicely 
and is now in blossom. This gives a sort 
of lace-edge finish to that border. 


In the wake of all the blossoming 
comes the removal of all “deads.” This 
is not wasted time, for if left on, the 
plant proceeds to make seed; this con- 
sumes strength which should go into the 
plant rather than into unwanted seed 
pods. Then too comes the pruning of 
the forsythia and other early spring 
blooming plants— not the round-headed 
shearing of shrubs that I see so often, 
but the judicious clearing out of old 
wood, which gives a more natural 
effect. It is easy to tell which branches 
to remove because the oldest ones have 
the darkest wood; they should be re- 
moved just above the surface of the 
ground. i 

In the case of lilacs, just clipping off 
the old heads is usually sufficient. With 
azaleas and rhododendrons the old 
flowers can be pinched out from be- 
tween the two new leaves starting at 
the tip of each branch. 

Bulb foliage is anything but attrac- 


tive now. I help to hide it by winding 
it around my finger and laying it down 
behind plants that will blossom later. 
To remove the leaves before they have 
cured completely might mean a loss 
of next year’s blossoms. 


— A.A. — 
“FUN BOX” 
FOR CHILDREN 


A “FUN BOX” is easy to make and 
is just the thing to bring out when 


a little friend is ill or when someone’ 


comes to play at your house, or even 
on a rainy day when the children get 
bored. 


First of all, get a medium sized box 
and decorate it on the outside. This 
can be easily and quickly done with 
crayons. Mark in big letters on the 
top or sides: FUN BOX. 


Inside the box put little things that 
a child can play with: Bits of ribbon, 
yarn, bright colored papers, postcards 
that can be cut into puzzles, bright 
colored pages from seed catalogs, col- 
ored linings from greeting card en- 
velopes, paper dolls, tinfoil, a blunt 
pair of scissors, crayons, empty powder 
boxes or tiny boxes of any kind, colored 
beads, shells, or any other odd things 
that will please a child. Children es- 
pecially love the surprise element of 
the “Fun Box” 

—Marion FH. Hastings, Windsor, Vt. 





Sun Specials 
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No. 2535. This wearable cap sleeve 
dress has a fitted and collared bolero 
jacket to turn it into a go-everywhere 
costume! Sizes 12-20; 36-46. Size 18, 
5% yards 35-inch fabric for the dress 
and bolero. 


No. 2159. Make this dress sun-back 
style—and make it again with a con- 
trasting yoke cut-in-one with cap 
sleeves. Sizes 10-20; 36-40. Side 16, 336 
yards 35-inch; with yoke, 3% yards 35- 
inch with % yard 35-inch contrast. 

No. 2215. One of the most flattering 
washables of the season—and one that 
takes almost no time at all to make! 
Tucked waistline. Cropped kimono 






sleeves. Sizes 12-20; 36-48. Size 18, 3% 
yards 35-inch fabric. a 

No. 3538. Pocket edition sunsuits for 
brother and sister—both in one pat- 
tern! Sizes 1, 2, and 3. Size 2, 1% yards 
35-inch fabric for the girl’s sunsuit; 
and % yard 35-inch fabric for the boy’s 
version. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
size and number clearly. Enclose 20 cents 
for each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents 
for our new Summer Fashion Book which 
has pattern designs for all ages, all sizes, 
all occasions. Send to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station 
O, New York 11, New York. 
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MLL ALLL 
HOME CANNING 


ATLAS jars and caps have been proven 
by over 50 years of home canners’ 
preference. 


NEW! 


ATLAS JUNIOR 
MASON, &% pt.— 
for small families 
orsmall portions. 
Eliminates waste. 


Both jars come with. 
THE NEW 


is nee AGO HD 


White enameled lined. 


. to safeguard 
your pre- 
serves. 


ROUND MASON 
—a popular style and 
always dependable. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 


ATLAS 
NX 


Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


As we get older, stress and strain, overe 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold.sometimes slows down kidney funce 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 

’ energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 








SEW AND SAVE—Fresh new fashions for 


warm days, with emphasis on smart sim- 
plicity that makes for easy sewing. Over 150 
practical designs for every age and every 
occasion, the most complete collection you'll 
find in any pattern book, 

Send for your copy now. Price, 20c. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN 
Box 42, Station 0, New York il, N. Y. 


Order from 
SERVICE. 
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RESENTED on this page are 
some pictures which report more 
faithfully than I can with words on 
three experiments we are trying at 
Sunnygables this summer. _ 


Grazing Spring Growth 


The first and largest of these pic- 
tures shows the results of an experi- 
ment which seems to have worked out 
quite successfully. In it you can see a 
five-year-old stand of brome grass and 
alfalfa being cut for grass silage on 
June 5. There is nothing remarkable 
about this, except that it is the growth 
left on a 10-acre field after 21 Brown 
Swiss cows had grazed it nights and an 
occasional day throughout the entire 
month of May. 


The stand is full of alfalfa which the 
cows scarcely touched. If you look 
carefully, you may be able to see it. 

From our experience with this field 
during May, 1950, we shall certainly 
have no reservation in the future about 
grazing the spring growth of meadow 
stands of grass and alfalfa. 

— Photos by C. Hadley Smith 





In an endeavor to set up Jack Conner at Sunnygables with a completely 
mechanized outfit for making grass silage, but one in which he invests a mini- 
mum of money, we have gone back to our 12-year-old Stewart dump truck 
and a heavy duty hay loader for picking up the grass and hauling it to our 
trench silo, where we are storing it unchopped. 





Xa is BIE: S PORES 

This is a completed load of grass. Note that it is built heavier on the rear 
end, where the hay loader puts it anyway, to aid in tipping the platform of 
the truck when the catch that holds it down is released. It takes about 
ten minutes for a man to put on a load of 5,000 pounds of grass by this method. 
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By 
H. E. Babeoek 


Years ago we learned that one man, the truck driver, could build a big load 
of grass on a truck with a hay loader by stopping about three times and 
tipping forward the pile of grass which the loader built up. 


This picture shows how a truck load of green grass is dumped into our trench 


silo without chopping it. This year we began filling the trench at the high end, 
and have backed over the grass as it has been dumped in with full loads to 
pack it. [t is important to recognize that we are aware we are taking 4 ore 
chances testing out this cheap method of making silage. If it turns out ae 
the stuff is no good, we will faithfully report the fact. Up to the present time, 
we have $250 invested in the trench, including the concrete runways throvey 
it. On the sides of the trench, we are putting some strips of rubber film Ce 
shown). We are testing them to see if they can be used to protect the vn 
of the trench from heavy rains, and the thawing and freezing breakdown” 4 
the silage has been removed. 
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More and more northeastern 
farmers are installing complete or 
partial irrigation systems. A post 
ecard addressed to the ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa., or the coupon on 
page 11 of the June 17 issue, will 
bring you a copy of the booklet 
called ‘‘Pipe Lines for Profit.’’ 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Mich., has announced that 
it will offer a new 20% emulsifiable 
formulation of lindane this season. 
Lindane is the chemical fly killer 
which the United States Department 
ef Agriculture approved for use in 
dairy barns during 1949. 


The BEACON MILLING COM- 
PANY of Cayuga, New York, an- 
nounces the election of Stanley W. 
Tyler as president and Floyd Rif- 
ord, who has been president since 
1936, as chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Tyler has been with Beacon Milling 
since 1924. In 1943 he was vice 
president in charge of production 
and purchase, and has been vice 
president since 1947. 


THE NEW HOLLAND MACHINE 
COMPANY, New Holland, Pa., has 
recently anneunsed an augur-type 
ferage blewer with retractable 
wheels which ends the need of dig- 
ging to lower the machine for use. 
lt can be placed so that the table 
is 22 inches from the ground.. 


One of the interesting exhibits of 
the International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation Exposition was a group. of 
acrobatic baby chicks. Encouraged 
by a hopper of “LARRO CHICK 
BUILDER,”’ the chicks walked up 
a 24-inch incline in a single file; the 
leader sampled the feed and then 
was pushed over the edge by the 
hext bird and lowered gently to the 
cage floor by a counter-balanced 
platform. The cycle was continued 
until the chicks were no longer 
hungry, then they were removed 


and ten new-comers were substi- 
tuted. 


Many housewives will be trying 
the recipe for spiced peach jam. It 
appears in the CERTO ad on page 
25 of the June 17 issue. 


THE SECURITY MANUFAC- 
TURING AND CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, Burlington 34, Wiscon- 
sin; boasts that lightning has never 
destroyed any building fully pro- 
tected by the Security system. They 
will be glad to send you the full 
Story on request. 





Here is the 
which is. be 


many service stations selling the new 


new “jet action” toy racer 
ing given to customers in 
‘jet action” Tydol-Ethy!l gasoline. The 
eieen furnishes the power to get up 
eee speed for a surprising dis- 
: ce on a smooth surface. The balloon 
2 replaceable. The toy is making a 
't with parents as well as youngsters. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
By #. L. Coskue 


Subscriber’s Alertness Brings a Reward Check 


N FRIDAY evening, April 14, 

James T. Tallman, Route 1, Colum- 
bus, N. J., was returning home, with his 
wife from a shopping trip. He noticed 
a car parked behind his milk house 
and at first thought it was one of his 
neighbors. Then he decided it was no 
one he knew and became suspicious. 
He sent his wife in the house to call 
the Bordentown State Police, and sta- 
tioned himself in the lane to catch them 
should they drive out. They came out 
all right—about forty miles per hour. 
Although Mr. Tallman was_ nearly 
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tenced to serve from one to three years 
in the New Jersey State Prison. Our 
congratulations to Mr. Tallman, Detec- 
tive Bolen, and other State Police who 
worked on the case, and the Judge— 
all of whom cooperated in seeing that 
justice was done. Below is a reproduc- 
tion of the check which went to Mr. 
Tallman. 

The story might well end here, but 
Davidson was destined to make even 
more news. While confined in the coun- 
ty jail, he helped another prisoner to 
escape. The fellow who escaped later 


N° 4843 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


at ne. 9 B50 


PAY___ EXACTLY TWENTY-FIVE AND OO/100 DOLLARS 


TO THE ORDER OF 


James T, Tallman 
Rede & 


Columbus, New Jersey 


knocked down, he did manage to get 
the license number.- 

The State Police arrived shortly af- 
ter, and Detective A. R. Bolen dis- 
covered that there were chickens miss- 
ing. Similar thefts had been reported 
by other farmers in the vicinity, but 
there had not been sufficient evidence 
to enable the Police to run down the 
thief. This time it was a different story. 
Thanks to the promptness of Mr. Tall- 
man, Detective Bolen made short work 
of catching and putting in jail Floyd 
Davidson of New Castle, Del. Davidson 
pled guilty, and on May 22 he was sen- 





$_25,00 


gave himself up to the authorities. 
Davidson was then charged with aiding « 
and abetting the escape, and was given 
another oner to three-year term in 
State Prison. He was going to make 
the break with the other prisoner, but 
he couldn’t get through the small open- 
ing. Maybe he ate too many of the 
chickens he stole from various Bur- 
lington County farms, although he 
claimed he sold them to diners and 
restaurants in Pennsville for $1 apiece. 
He said he needed the money to keep 
up payments on his truck which he 
used in a hauling business. 





HOUSE DAMAGE 


You have helped us before. Now I have 
a real problem. We hired a man to take 
eare of things while we were away. He 
agreed that he would be responsible for 
looking after things. Instead, he com- 
pletely ruined a hot water heater, damag- 
ed a milk cooler, and ran up a huge tele- 
phone bill which we had to pay. Many 
things in the house are missing and dam- 
aged, and the house was very dirty when 
we returned. Is there anything that can 
be done? The Personal Finance Company 
is trying to collect money they loaned 
him. 

So far as I can see from your letter, 
there is no basis for any criminal ac- 
tion unless you could definitely prove 
that some things of value are missing 
and that he took them when he left. It 
appears from your letter that he has 
no financial responsibility or desire to 
pay; and it would seem, on the basis 
of your letter, that you would be wast- 
ing time and money to sue him for 
damages done. It may not be much 
consolation, but it could have been 
worse. He might have burned the house 
down. 

—AA.— 


SHORT WEIGHT 


Recently a poultry dealer came to my 
farm and offered 29c a pound for some 
fowls. On the basis of the weight of some 
birds sold just four days previously which 
averaged 5.63 Ibs., they should have 
brought me a total of $326.54. However, 
when the dealer weighed them and paid 
me, he figured it at $240.41. We didn’t 
realize until he had gone that we had 
been short-weighed. Then we followed 
‘him to a neighbor’s, and he gave us $32 
more, but we were still $54 short. We 
would like to bring him to justice. 


We are very sorry, but it is too late 
now. If you had notified the State 
Police immediately and had been able 


to identify your fowls and have them 
weighed, you would have had a case. 

I do not doubt your story because it 
has happened many, many times. 
Clever operators can give you short 
weight even though their scales are ad- 
justed correctly. Always do some fig- 
uring to arrive at the approximate 
weight of birds you have to sell, and 
notify the police immediately if you 
are short-weighted. A few poultry buy- 
ers are always on the lookout for some 
trusting soul who will not question 
their figures. 


— A.A. -— 


NOT LICENSED 


Practically every mail brings letters 
to the Service Bureau inquiring about 
insurance companies. A great many of 
these inquiries are a result of litera- 
ture received through the mail by sub- 
secribers. We are glad to check as to 
whether the company in question is li- 
censed to do business through agents 
by the Department of Insurance in the 
state from which the inquiry comes. If 
it is, we tell the subscriber that he 
should have no fear about taking out 
a policy. 

Anyone who is insured in a licensed 
company is protected by the insurance 
laws of the state which regulate such 
matters as policy forms, investments 
and other insurance operations. In case 
of a disputed claim, the services of the 
Insurance Department are available to 
a policyholder. 

The fact that a company is not li- 
censed does not necessarily mean it is 
not reliable. However, we feel it is a 
good idea to play it safe and deal 
through agents representing licensed 
companies. Unlicensed companies can 
solicit business by mail, but not by 
resident agents. 
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Pride of Your Farm = 


Guardian of Your Profit 


A Craine Korok silo — high spot 
on any farm. Matchless beauty... 
strength ...the permanence that 
means true economy .. . the trouble- 
free service that means profit — it’s 
all yours in a Korok! 


THE ACID TEsT 


. « Shows Korok tile stave silos best. 
They’re acid-proof — not just acid- 
resistant. Rust and rot proof. Triple- 
sealed insulation gives real protec- 
tion against frost. Backed by Craine’s 
half-century of building experience. 


ete THE NAME 


There’s a Craine 
that’s right for your 
farm. Write us your 
silo needs — we'll send 
full details without obli- 
Sation... Easy terms 
available. 



















Craine, Inc., 710 Pine Street, Norwich, N.Y. 
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TILE wood 
BLOCK STAVE 


RAIN 





TILE 
STAVE 


TRIPLE 
WALL 


NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS! 


PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY TAMPA, 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


FLA. 
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60-70 HOURS... THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE 


YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS 100 HOURS... THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


150 HOURS...DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT’S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH VEEDOL 


HELPS CUT TRACTOR COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 








SAVES OlIL—gives long service between changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 


SAVES FUEL—reduces power blow-by 

SAVES TIME—avoids breakdown delays 

SAVES REPAIR BILLS—resists heat and wear 
SAVES YOUR TRACTOR — protects engine parts 


Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 
§5-gallen drums. 


Pa ee Nea 
ee =a ASSOCIATED 


Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES | eye TNS 
for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors. douse ae, slate 
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TRACTOR OIL 





150-Hour VEEDOL 


A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE CLOCK 
Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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N ORDER that you might have 
a cross section of opinion of 
northeastern potato growers, we 
requested growers from all sec- 
tions of the Northeast to comment on 
price supports, marketing agreements, 
and on the long-time outlook for potato 
growers. But before we give you their 
comments, let’s review some factors 
which have an important bearing on the 
present potato marketing situation. 


There has been dissatisfaction in 

some potato-growing areas over 
acreage allotments. Telling growers how 
Many acres they can produce is*a risky 
business. It is very difficult to make 
such allotments in a manner that is 
absolutely fair. 


Some time ago Congress said in a 
resolution that. price supports 
would not be available for the 1951 potato 
crop unless marketing quotas were establish- 
ed. But Congress has taken no steps to pass 
legislation requiring marketing quotas, and 
the natural assumption is that price supports 
Will not be available after this year’s crop. 
Incidentally, if marketing quotas are estab- 
lished and voted on favorably by potato 
sTowers all over the nation, each grower will 
be told how many potatoes he can market 
and will have a stiff penalty to pay if he mar- 
kets in excess of’ his quota. If that should 
come to pass it would be real control, much 

tighter than anything yet experienced. 


Consumer reaction to price supports for 


Potatoes has been progressively more 
Unfavorable. Gradually growers have realized 


. 
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that consumers can’t be blamed. too much 
when year after year more potatoes are grown 
than consumers require, and when year after 
year large sums of taxpayers’ money are used 
to support prices. More and more growers 
admit that price support at present levels 
cannot be continued. 


Marketing orders and agreements are 
required this year in areas where the 
Secretary of Agriculture states that such an 
order is necessary if producers in those areas 
are to get price supports for the 1950 crop. 
Growers in areas not so designated by the 
Secretary continue to get supports without 
the necessity of complying with a marketing 
order and agreement. Such orders and 
agreements regulate the volume of. potatoes 


Farmers can grow ‘em but how 
are they to be marketed? 


going to market by requiring that pota- 
toes of only certain sizes and grades be 
sold. Producers have an opportunity to 
vote, and two-thirds must favor it before 
a marketing order and agreement be- 
come effective. So far Kern County, 
California, and Long Island have voted 
“No” on such an order and agreement. 
Growers in western New York will vote 
soon, and the chances that they will 
vote “No” are considered greater than 
before the Long Island results were an- 
nounced. New Jersey growers recently 
voted “Yes,” while Maine growers have 
been under an order and agreement for 
two years and will continue unless there 
is a demand for another vote. 

This brief history may indicate some 
reasons why Long Island growers have turned 
down the marketing agreement. Now let’s 
see. what growers from the Northeast have to 
say about the situation: 


“Let's Do It Ourselves” 


“T believe the sooner the government gets 
out of the potato business, the better it will 
be for the industry as a whole. I doubt if any 
potato acreage controls can be made to work 
fairly or satisfactorily. 


“Demand for potatoes will probably con- 
tinue at about present levels. It can be some- 
what increased by getting them to consumers 
pared and washed, canned or precooked, so 
that less effort is required to prepare them 


for eating; by growing better varieties; by 
(Continued en Page 10) 








LONG about this time every summer, when 

the days really get hot, pastures begin to 
dry up and cows become restless. The heat, 
flies and lack of lush pasture all add up to lower 
milk production. When production ‘starts to 
fall off and you have to increase feeding, G.L.F. 
16% Dairy Feed is a practical pasture supple- 
ment to use. 

The difference between the feed supplied by 
excellent pasture and that furnished by poor 
pasture is enormous. The cows have to walk a 
long way and graze steadily, and still can’t get 
enough to eat. A 1000 pound cow capable of 
producing 40 pounds of 3.5% milk per day will 


have difficulty getting enough feed from poor_ 





pasture to produce about 15 pounds of milk. 
She may continue to produce more than that 
without grain, but she will draw on her body 
for the additional nutrients. 

G.L.F. 16% Dairy fed to cows when pastures 
are dry will help reduce the amount of the 
production drop and keep cows in better con- 
dition for fall. The 16% protein level is sufficient 
because cows will receive additional protein 
from the pasture. 


Molasses in the Pasture 


Molasses feeding as a supplement to pasture is ° 


proving to be an economical means of holding 
up the Total Digestible Nutrient intake needed. 


It can be fed in shallow troughs, gravity fed 
from the drum, added to the grain fed at 
milking time or fed in the manger. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. 


A 


New 1950 
G.L.F. Residual Barn Spray 


Flies add much to the discomfort of cows during 


July and August and actually affect milk produc- 
tion. G.L.F. Barn Fly Spray contains Lindane in Oil 
which makes it an effective killing agent, lasting 
from four to six weeks. It is economical to use, one 
quart of concentrate makes 25 gallon of spray- 








G.L.F. Feed Services for Dairymen 
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JOHN CASTROGINI— 


Star Farner of rbmeriea 


By HAROLD DONOVAN 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Montrose, Pa. 


HE little town of Montrose, Pa., 
h with its starched white houses and 
lush green shrubbery, received a pleas- 
ant jolt this year when one of its na- 
tives was honored with the Star Farm- 
er award. John Castrogini received the 
award for the North Atlantic Region, 
one of four young farmers throughout 
the United States who got this recog- 
nition for their hard work and efficien- 
cy as former students of high school 
vocational agriculture. 


John lives on a 225-acre farm three 
miles outside of Montrose. He owns 
fifty-one head of Holstein cattle valued 
at $9,500. He is twenty-four years old 
and—for the benefit of all feminine 
readers—he’s single and personable. 


Land of Opportunity 

He is next to the youngest of a fam- 
ily of six children. In 1911 his parents, 
Alberto and Josephine Castrogini came 
from Sicily and, as you might expect, 
they speak broken English. Life in the 
old country is different from life in the 
land of the free. In Sicily the average 
family owns from three to fifteen 
acres, and the larger the family the 
more land they will need. The climate 
is warm—too warm, for it stifles peo- 
ple’s energies, and so the land is hand- 
ed down from one generation to an- 
other with no changes or improve- 
ments. In those days, John’s father 
told us, when a man needed a pair of 
shoes and had no money to buy them, 
he went to work for one of the rich 
barons who owned vast portions of the 
land. It was a poor way of eking out 
an existence, certainly not like the life 
Albert and Josephine Castrogini enjoy 
now. 

Don’t think for one moment that 
they are wearing out the rocking chairs 
on their comfortable, shaded front 
porch. Not at all. They work hard. So 
does John. But at least in this country 
there is room for individual initiative 
and a chance for a man to get ahead. 


Establishing Credit 

Like many others, John started his 
farming on a small scale. In grammar 
School he made a profit of $300 and 
put this money into poultry and swine, 
his first project. Occasionally after 
this he borrowed money from the bank, 
but was always careful to pay it back 
within a few months, thus establishing 
good credit at his local bank. John en- 
tered the Montrose High School the 
year this country entered the second 
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N Castregini ef Mentrese, Pa., with one of his dairy cows. Leeking on is his teacher 
Scational Agriculture, Harold Donovan. 


World War. Four years later he erad- | 


uated with highest honors. 


In his freshman year at high school 
John made a labor income of $164.98 
by carrying two projects, poultry and 
swine. The second year he tripled the 
number of hens from 200 to 600. At the 
start of his schooling, John had his 
mind set on dairy production. During 
his sophomore year he bought three 
dairy calves, rented land from his Dad 
and raised oats and corn. During his 
junior year he decided to discontinue 
the swine, but stepped up the poultry 
to 1,000, increased his dairy holdings 
from 3 to 13, and also his acreage of 
oats and corn. In his last year at 
school, John took over the farm. By 
this time he had 19 cows, 22 head of 
young dairy cattle, 300 poultry, 36 
acres of hay, 16 acres of small grain, 
15 acres of corn and soy beans, and his 
net profits rose to $3,108. 


Adopting New Practices 

As he learned new ideas in school, 
John made innovations on the farm 
and, although it wasn’t always easy, 
convinced his Dad of the soundness of 
certain changes as he went along. For 
instance, he signed up with the Soil 
Conservation Service to test the soil 
and to set up diversion drainage 
ditches and contour strip farming. He 
introduced artificial insemination in 
the herd of 8 cows, dug a small pond 
for fire protection and water for the 
cattle, introduced calfhood vaccination 
for Bang’s disease, and inoculated al- 
falfa seed. It might be well to point 
out that Albert Castrogini had never 
heard of any of these practices and na- 
turally was skeptical of their value. 


Judging from his record books, John 
must be on the right track. In his first 
year out of high school, his farm pro- 
fits jumped to $3,564; and last year, 
1949, he netted $5,031. In addition to 
the original 180 acres of land, John 
rents additional land. Contrast these 
acres of land with the 15 in Sicily and 
you. can well understand why the 
mother and father are.proud American 
citizens. Gradually over the years, Mr. 
Castrogini has added farm machinery 
until the farm has all modern equip- 
ment. Mechanized farming means more 


efficient farming, and John is fully 
aware of that. 
Under the present arrangement, 


John’s parents have deeded the home 
farm to him in return for a $10,000 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Prince Albert’s choice, crimp cut tobacco is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. For milder, richer- 
tasting smoking joy, fill your pipe with P.A. 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 


92 Washington Si, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
IN MY PIPE 
MEANS REAL 
SMOKING COMFORT — 
A RICH-TASTING 
SMOKE THATS 

MILD AND 
MELLOW 






















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





MORE MEN SMOKE 


THAN ANY 
OTHER TOBACCO 
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TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY”, 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 
ON NBC 





When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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‘THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


KICK THEM OUT! 


Y FRIEND, E. S. Bayard, Editor Emeritus of 

the Pennsylvania Farmer, tells about a letter 
that Thomas Jefferson wrote, when he was traveling 
in France, to James Monroe, who later became 
President of the United States. “How little,” Jeffer- 
son wrote, “do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of and which no 
other people on earth enjoy.” 


Almost every American forced to stay in the 
Old World for any length of time becomes intensely 
homesick and longs to see the Statue of Liberty 
and all that it stands for more than anything else 
in the world. How strange it is, then, how sad, that 
so many of us don’t realize or appreciate the bless- 
ings of liberty and are willing to sell them one by 
one for false security, for a security paid for out 
of our own pockets, for a mess of pottage! 


Benjamin Fairless, President of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, told a Congressional Committee re- 
cently that the radicals and the theorists, the “do- 
gooders” would, if they had a chance, turn back 
the clock of progress and would “squeeze a modern, 
dynamic, efficient America into the puny production 
patterns of its industrial childhood, or by subject- 
ing American productive enterprise to the deadening 
hand of political economic philosophies that have 
led most of Europe to desolation and despair. They 
would substitute governmental regulation for com- 
petition, and political pressures for customer 
control.” : 

If you need any proof of what our way of business 
and of life mear ih this country, listen to this: ‘The 
United States Labor Department says that at pre- 
vailing prices one pound of bacon would cost the 
average workman in the United States 30 minutes 
of work; in Australia, 40 minutes; in Canada, 45 
minutes; in Great Britain, 53 minutes; in Sweden, 
69 minutes; in Ireland, 96 minutes; in Switzerland, 
113 minutes; in Poland, 185 minutes; 
192 minutes; in Russia, 466 minutes. Moreover, in 
many of those countries you cannot even get the 
bacon at any price. 

I sometimes wish that all the traitors, the radi- 
cals, and all others who are always bellyaching 
about America and who want to fasten Old World 
schemes on us, could be kicked out forever from 
this country and never permitted to return. Then 
it wouldn’t be long before they would have some- 
thing really to complain about. 


ARMY WORMS ON THE MARCH 


NE time when I was a small boy I lifted a bundle 

of unbound oats which had been left by the drop 
reaper and was horrified to see the ground under the 
bundle entirely covered with a mass of nasty, wrig- 
gling worms. They were army worms. - 

The memory is recalled by the fact that Hugh 
Cosline, just back from visiting farmers in south- 
western New York, reports that army worms are 
on the march again. One farmer told Hugh that 
the worms had left only a few leafless stalks in a 
field of seven acres of corn. Word comes also from 
central Maine of considerable damage caused by 
the worms there. 

The worms are first noticed in hay, and while 
there are some few fields badly damaged, the most 
serious effect comes when the hay is cut. Then the 
worms migrate by the millions to the nearest corn 
or oat field. Farmers are controlling them by 
plowing furrows around the cut hay fields and by 
putting chlorodane dust in-the bottom of the furrow 
to keep the worms from getting out. To make 
doubly sure, another furrow is plowed around the 
outside of the first furrow. 


MODERN MIRACLE 


NE TIME at the county fair when I was a boy 

I paid 10 cents to get into a sideshow to have 
a couple of tubes stuck into my ears. If I listened 
carefully and used a lot of imagination, I could hear 
some faint sounds that resembled music. No, that 
wasn’t the first radio; it was the first phonograph, 
and it shows how far we have come in the methods 
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By E.R. Eastman 


of communication in a comparatively short time. 

I bring the subject up now because the other day 
I had my first experience in a television studio, on 
Station WNBF in Binghamton. The occasion was 
the annual meeting of the Associated Industries of 
New York State, and I was asked to say a few 
words about the need of better understanding and 
cooperation between industry and agriculture. 

The television studio was ablaze with bright lights 
Which were a strain on the eyes. I was seated at a 


table before a microphone with Mr. Albert Osborne, 


who in the course of a news broadcast asked me 
questions on the above subject. While we were talk- 
ing, photographers operated huge moveable cameras, 
taking pictures of us at different angles, and as they 
took the pictures we could look across to a screen 
at the other end of the studio and see ourselves as 
we appeared to the television audience. 

Sometimes one hears people without faith ex- 
pressing doubt about the miracles that happened in 
Bible times. Miracles are always happening only we 
are not wise enough to recognize them. Nothing 
could be more miraculous than a speaker talking 
into a little instrument like a telephone, and having 
hundreds of people .hear his voice and see his face in 
their homes many miles away. 


TO STAY IN THE GAME 

OME progress is being made by northeastern 

farmers in cutting the costs of producing milk. 
Seme farmers are improving their pastures, grow- 
ing and making better hay, and there has been 
a 5% increase in the last few years in the amount 
of corn for grain grown. But we have only started. 

With hybrid varieties it is much easier to mature 
corn for grain now, and where more hay is grown 
per acre and more is used for grass silage, there 
is more land available for the grain crops. When 
corn growers learn what potato growers have known 
for a long time, about the use of heavy applications 
of fertilizer, there will be a larger increase in grain 
corn production. I have seen hill land where I helped 
to grow 150 bushels of potatoes years ago that 
produces now 400 to 600 bushels. The increase is 
due chiefly to the larger use of fertilizer. Conditions 
will vary, of course, but on the average 500 pounds 
of 10-10-10 fertilizer broadcast, with 100 pounds 
more used as a side dressing, will pay in increased 
yields of corn. Of course, the soil must also be in 
good condition. 

Jim Hall, our Field Editor, reports that one 
farmer who gets high production from his dairy 
grew enough of his own feed and improved rough- 


age so that his purchased feed costs were only 7c 





Here are, from left to right, Dr. R. B. Becker of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, President of the American Dairy 
Science Association; Dr. L. A. Maynard, head of Cornell's 
School of Nutrition; and Dr. G. M. Trout, retiring Presi- 
dent of ADSA, of Michigan State College, drinking milk 
from the new milk vending machines recently installed 
on the Cornell campus. Both plain and chocolate milk 
are offered. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment proves success- 
ful, for if it does, milk vending machines can be put in 
hundreds of public places and can become a real factor 
in increasing milk consumption and improving health. 
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on a hundred pounds of milk. 

To stay in this hard, competitive game of pro- 
ducing milk I am sure that we must pay more at- 
tention to improving the pastures, growing better 
hay, supplemented, if possible, with grass silage, 
and by keeping the feed costs down. What do you 
think ? 





SUGGESTIONS WANTED | 


HERE must be someone among’ our redders who 

has found an effective way to control wood- 
chucks. This spring we sowed about a quarter of 
an acre of peas broadcast..They came up thick 
enough so that we would have had plenty of peas 
for the large amounts we need for freezing and 
to supply two other families, but in spite of all we 
could do, woodchucks cleaned them up. We’ll have 
hardly enough peas to eat during the season, and 
none to freeze. ; 

We have bombed the nearby holes several times, 
but the chucks either dug out or else new ones 
moved in and dug new holes. I have considered 
putting a hose on the exhaust pipe of the automobile 
and running the hose down the holes, with the idea 
of killing the chucks with carbon monoxide gas, but 
some of my friends say that would do no good. As 
you know, woodchucks have both a front door and 
a back door. In addition, they have from one to 
several dead-end chambers leading off from the 
main passage. It is my opinion that when anything 
disturbs the chucks, they retreat into these side 
passages, and therefore many of them escape the 
poisonous gases from a bomb or automobile exhaust. 

So far as our own experience goes, the wood- 
chucks are on the increase. Their holes are a hazard 
to machinery in the fields, they destroy a lot of good 
grass, and there ought to be some effective way 
to get rid of them. If you have been successful 
in eliminating woodchucks won't you please tell 
us how you did it in a short letter, and we will pass 
the information on to thousands of farmers who are 
annoyed by these pests. 


WHAT DO YOU EAT FOR 
BREAKFAST? 


HE above title is the subject of an excellent 
article that appeared originally in the Christian 
Herald. It pointed out that breakfast is just about 


the most important meal of the day. 


Experiments with a large number of persons 
showed that workers who skipped breakfast or ate 
a very light one soon had a slump in their produc- 


‘tion and couldn’t turn out the amount or quality 


of work of those who had had’a good breakfast. A 
large number of workers who were injured were 
found to have come to their jobs without breakfast, 
and therefore became overtired and careless. 

.From a health-standpoint the best breakfast con- 
sists of fruit, cereal, eggs, toast and coffee, with 
plenty of milk on the cereal or even substituted 
for the coffee. And there should be time enough to 
eat that good breakfast without grabbing it on 
the run. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 
oe have a dry style of humor all 
their own which has always intrigued me. The 
late Dean Carl Ladd used to love to tell the story 
of the old farmer in Vermont who was sitting on 


_ his front porch one day rocking vigorously when 


a neighbor came along the road with his horse 
and buggy. 

“Howdy, John!” said the neighbor. “How be ye?” 

John stopped rocking for a moment to spit ex- 
pertly over the railing of the porch, and answered: 

“None of yer durned business! Then he added: 
“Wouldn’t ’ave told ye that much if ye hadn’t bin 
a neighbor!” 

Another of Carl’s favorite stories was about the 
hired man in Vermont on Saturday night who met 
a friend on the road. Said the friend: 

“How be ye, George? Where eee goin 

And George answered: 

“Goin’ to taown to git drunk—an’, Lord Almighty, 
how I hate it!” 


29 
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MILK: Expected June uniform milk price in New York market is $3.20. 
euuumen larlier, there was fear that June price might go below $3.00. Be- 
ginning in July, prices dairymen get should trend upward. 

U. S. average milk production per cow was 5,239 pounds last year, 19 per 
cent above the 1935-39 average. Production per capita in ’49 was 1 per cent 
less than in the ’35-’39 period. 

Of 8 billion pounds of milk received by New York State dairy plants in 1949, 
52.2 per cent were used as fluid milk, 31.3 per cent for manufactured products, 
14.4 per cent for cream and the balance was shipped out of state for manu- 
facture. Of manufactured products 9.3 per cent went for cheese, 7.5 per cent 
for butter, 7.2 per cent for ice cream, 4.6 for condensed milk, 2 per cent for dry 
milk, and .7 per cent for miscellaneous products. 


EGGS: U.S. poultrymen own 6 per cent more laying hens than a year ago. 
gems While ege supports have been announced through August, there is 
gossip that they will be discontinued by next January. Purchase of dried eggs 
for last six months was more than total bought in ’49 and no market has been 
found for any of them. By January 1 it is expected that USDA will own 120 
million pounds of unwanted dried eggs which cost taxpayers 125 million dollars. 

Brannan Plan boosters, who claim lower prices will step up consumption, had 
a jolt when retail egg prices 25 per cent below last year failed to increase.egg 
consumption more than 1 per cent. 


selling part of crop early. 


FUNNY FIGURES: Recent United Press story reveals peculiar figur- 
nnn § iS ON the supposed benefits of Brannan Plan. One 
hundred thousand comic books, designed primarily to ‘‘educate” labor union 
members, took eggs as an example. In. figuring the benefits to farmers, so we 
were told, the highest possible support level was chosen. Some pages later, when 
the cost was figured, the lowest possible supports were used. Nice figuring if you 
can do it! 


BORROWED PROSPERITY: To 2 man with the old-fashioned 
—HHMVUUUUUUU™Ut™U§™»mn:==s*,/:<*- idea that thrift is desirable, much 
of our present prosperity looks like plain borrowing from the future. The indi- 
vidual who buys on the installment plan cannot use that money again next year. 
Easy credit provides money now which perhaps should be spent year after next 
to maintain business. Deficit government financing belongs in the same class. 
Politicians seem to figure that we can borrow from the future forever, but the 
man with “old-fashioned” ideas looks for a crack-up some day. While no “bust” 
is expected in the near future, prudent farmers will get their farms and their 
finances in shape to withstand eventual lower prices. 


ENCROACHING: The idea that government agencies plan to build dams 
mens fOr electric power only where private companies 
won’t, has been exploded. U. S. Interior Department is trying to stop erection of 
two dams by private capital, one in California and the other in Virginia. Appeal 
has been made to Federal Power Commission. If the Commission’s decision 
should prevent the erection of these dams by power companies, the decision 
could have far-reaching effects in furthering government operation not only 
in power but in many other industries. i 


TRUE: Some of the troubles facing businessmen were recently expressed 
mums if a terse fashion in the following words: “If a company charges 
too much for its products, it is profiteering; if it charges too little, it is chisel- 
ing; if it charges just enough, it belongs to a trust or monopoly, and gets inves- 
tigated and perhaps prosecuted by the government!” 


WHAT TO DO! Sell timber now before building boom slows down. 
——/ If you have unneeded, used machinery, put it in shape 
and put it on the market. 

If you haven’t already started, begin culling laying flocks now. 

Good-sized dairy cows are selling for beef for as much or more than dairy- 
men will pay. Selling boarder cows for meat helps increase percentage of milk 
going into fluid consumption.—dH. L. Cosline. 


PGR OP Dy 0g fin sn” 
ng of the Lazy Farmers 
IRANDY’S smug as she can be be- 


A A \ cause she thought she’d punish 
ea me by trading jobs so I’d find out 
Se 










what kitchen life is all about. She 

claims she works from morn ’til night 

\ SSS 4 x to feea and keep me feeling right, 

\ . BN YO aS \ while I am having lots of fun and 

\ > SP \ never get much real work done. Of 

\ ~ , eel. course, I had to argue back and keep 

her mind right on that track, by slyly 

pointing out that wives have got the 

SE ~ easiest of lives, ’til she got mad ’nuf 

& ~~ MO GVv% to decide that I would have to stay in- 

> SAS side and suffer thru her awful chores, 

, Lass) x while she did my work out-of-doors. 

AK \ Rae So there she is out in the heat, 

= ML SRN a-bouncing on the tractor seat, while 

\ WH WY |= I enjoy a new-found ease in here 

AQOKN Ssuccy £4 where there’s a fan-made breeze. No 

Re \ dust is getting in my eyes, what sweat 

I work up quickly dries, the sun ain’t 

burning me a bit, if standing tires me 

I can sit; and it sure ain’t no strain 

A IB to break an egg or mix up choc’late 

cake. But when Mirandy staggers in, I’ll give a tired and sheepish grin and tell 

her that she sure was right, this housework is an awful fright. That way, per- 
haps, she will make me stay in tomorrow too, by gee. 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide | 1 


Turkey prices are expected to slump. Growers should consider finishing and. 
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Spraying CARROT CROP with Esso Weed Killer 35 


to weed the Esso way! 


Esso Weed Killer 35— is proving a 
great help in vegetable farming in 
eliminating harmful weeds. It is 
being used effectively on carrots, 
celery, parsley, and parsnips; and is 
being tested on other crops. Proved 
by tests at several state farm experi- 
mental stations, this product has 
saved time and work in cultivation 
... produced large and healthy yields 
for great profits! : 





CONSTANT ESSO RESEARCH aids the FARMER 


At one of America’s largest and most modern petro- 
leum research centers, Esso engineers and technicians 
are constantly seeking ways to make farming easier, 
better, more profitable. New products and methods are 
developed and tested in co-operation with state farm 
experiment stations to meet farming problems. 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OIL — ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE — 

for Extra engine protection | gives tremendous power, long 
... Extra oil economy in mileage and high anti-knock 
your car, truck, or tractor. | performance under load! 
ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OIL — ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for 

just right for heavy-duty “distillate” burning 

diesel or gasoline tractor tractors. High power, 

and truck engines. Depend- | smooth efficient operation 
able all-weather service ..- low flashpoint for 

for rough going. if fast starting. 
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| 
FOR FREE 
ESSO 
FARM NEWS 


1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

| Ask your Esso Farm 
| Distributor for a free 
; subscription to the 

: regularly published 
: ESSO FARM NEWS 
1 or write to: Esso 
Farm News, 15 West 
: 51st Street, New 
KOrk 19,.N oY 

I 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 








: You can depend on 
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COMPLETE LINE OF. ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 
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Quonset 24 


Quonset 32 


4-WAY PROTECTION 


Localize fire—prevent spread- 
ing to other buildings 


Will not ignite from flying 
sparks, falling embers 


1 

2 

3 N-A-X Steel ribs help reduce PETTY 
A 


danger of collapse 

Special 
Help contain fires in single 
section of building—give time 
to remove livestock, machinery, 


crops and other storage 
Quonset 20 


Every year in every section of America, farm fires take 
a terrible toll in lives and property . . . more than 
$100,000,000 worth of equipment, livestock, machinery 
and crops in storage—plus hundreds of human lives... 
often destroy long years of labor in a few short hours. 


Why not plan now to protect your farm property the 
way so many other farmers are doing—with all-steel, fire- 
safe Quonsets that assure 4-way plus protection . . . that 
not only resist flames, but once a fire has started, help 
localize them. 





Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Remember, fire knows’no favorites. So, for real peace of 
mind . .. for the fire protection your farm deserves, ask 
about Quonsets at your nearest Quonset dealer’s—before 
it’s too late! 


Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York @ Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e@ Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York @ Dolben & 
Company, Light Steel Sales Div., 209 Washington St., Boston, Mass. e August Feine & 
Sons, 140 Terrace, Buffalo, New York e Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, 
New York @ Profile Bldg. Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 
34 Park Street, Essex Jct., Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bidg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia, 
New York @ Hartford Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. @ Isiand Dock, Inc., 
Kingston, New York @ Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York e 
Eureka Shipbuilding Corp., Newburgh, New York e Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn. e G. M. Owens and Sons, Bronson Street, Painted Post, New York e 
Dock & Coal Company, 29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York e Rochester Steel Products Co., 
1945 East Avenue, Rochester, New York e Maine Willys Sales Co., 28 Park Street, Rock- 
land, Maine e Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, New York. 


Home-grown Grain 


ROM WHAT I see as I roam around 

this Northeast of ours, we are be- 
coming an important grain-growing 
area. Production may not be important 
in total volume as compared to the 
Midwest cornbelt and Western wheat 
plains, but it’s a mighty important de- 


velopment as far as our dairymen and 


poultrymen are concerned. 

As I see it, several things have con- 
tributed to the increased acreage of 
grains. In the first place, government 
support of grains has just about forced 
us to grow our own if we want to show 
a profit at the end of the year. On top 
of high supports of our raw materials 
from the West have come greatly in- 
creased costs of transportation due to 
ever-spiraling wage rates all along the 
line. Our hens and cows are getting 
new production records every year, but 
the market for eggs and milk just isn’t 
high enough to support us and the 
western grain farmers and the labor 
costs and profits involved in getting 
the grain east. 

As we predicted several years ago, 
the emphasis put on grassland farm- 
ing has _ also contributed to the in- 
creased growth of grain. Many pas- 
tures and meadows have been improved 
so that they need be only half the size 
they were a few years ago to produce 
ample top-quality roughage for the 
same number of cows. The wide-spread 
acceptance of grass silage has given us 
more acres for husking corn, and hy- 
brid varieties plus recognition of the 
value of fertilizer has given us corn 
yield such as our granddads never 
dreamed of. It’s not unheard of—es- 
pecially with irrigation—to have one 
acre produce enough hay, pasture, and 
silage for a cow. 


In Rensselaer County, New York, a 
few weeks ago I called on four dairy- 
men, and every one of them was pro- 
ducing a large portion of his own grain. 
The same thing is going on all over the 
area—even in parts of New England 
where farmers never felt they had any 
acreage to spare for grain. 


Grows All Feed 


More recently I talked to several 
men in Oswego, Wayne, and Cayuga 
Counties, in New York, who are all 
growing some part of their feed grain. 
The man I found who has made the 
most of the practice is John Whitmore 
of Jordan in Cayuga County. Believe 
it or not, his cost for purchased feed 
last year was only 7 cents per 100 
pounds of milk! John accomplishes 


John Whitmore of Jordan, 
Cayuga County, N. Y., was 
busy cultivating corn when 
I stopped by to learn how 
his herd produces an ave- 
rage of more than 10,000 
pounds of milk and 395 
pounds of fat on home 
grown feed. Last year his 
cost for purchased feed 
was only 7c per hundred 
ef milk. The heifers in 
background endorse his 
home mixed feed. 


What Deo 
Ahink. 


By JIM HALL 
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this by going a step farther than most 
of the fellows in his “home-grown” 
program. Lots of them are growing 
their own ear corn, wheat, and oats 
and mixing it with high protein com- 
mercial feed. John does ‘this, too, but 
he also grows his own soybeans every 
year and only buys salt to complete 
his feed ration. 


The whole beans, which have about 
17% fat, are ground in his own ham- 
mermill in a mixture that varies ac- 
cording to what he has on hand, but 
usually consists of: 15 crates of ear 
corn, 200 pounds of wheat, 100 pounds 
of oats-and 200 -pounds of soybeans. 
To this he adds 1 pound of salt to each 
100 pounds of complete mixture. This 
feed ration has about 13% protein, 
and it’s all his cows get unless he runs 
short of home-grown ingredients. When 
he does have to purchase feed, it’s 
usually early in the fall before his soy- 
beans are ready. 


John has been growing soybeans for 
at least 12 years. He waits until the 
last week in June to sow them because 
they thrive in hot weather and because 
it gives him a better chance to work 
on weeds. This year he planted 10 
acres of soybeans, 16 of wheat, 14 of 
oats and 26 or 27 of corn for both 
husking and silage. Last year he had 
29 or 30 acres of corn, which filled the 
needs for his herd and gave him 1,000 
bushels to sell. This year he has plant- 
ed DeKalb 422 for silage and is try- 
ing three hybrids for grain—DeKalb 
65, Ohio M15 and Funk G10. 


High Production 


The 157-acre farm and 10 acres they 
rent is operated by John in partnership 
with his dad, J. Harry Whitmore. They 
call their black and white herd “grade,” 
but they’ve used good sires, and to my 
eyes they look about as good as many 
purebred herds I’ve seen. Their record 
last year—on almost 100% home- 
grown grain, timothy-clover hay, and 
corn silage—shows the quality “grades” 
they are! They milked an average of 
18.4 cows for the year, producing an 
average of 10,606 pounds of milk and 
395 pounds of fat. 


Now most of the men growing their 
own grain—but no soybeans—feel that 
they can mix their corn, wheat, and 
oats with anything from 18% to 32% 
protein commercial feed and maintain 
the same milk production level in their 
herd provided they don’t try to use 
more than about half their own grain 
and half commercially prepared dairy 
ration. Others, of course, have oil meal 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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¥ ERE in the Hudson Valley, apple 
growers are really learning the 
idiosyncrasies of apple scab. We 
thought that we experienced all 
that scab could do two years ago. We 
are learning some new tricks that it can 
play on the supposedly professional 
grower. 

Some facts have been emphatically 
demonstrated this season: 


That some varieties are almost 
% immune to apple scab, while 
others can be expected to have 

the fruit ruined and the foliage dis- 
figured by its spots. This was striking- 
ly apparent in a city yard. A double 
tree had been grafted half to McIntosh, 
half to Baldwin. The McIntosh leaves 
were unsightly with brown scab spots, 
while the Baldwin part was as hand- 
some a Shade tree as one could want. 
An adjoining Greening tree was a mass 
of dead leaves and twigs from fire 
blight in the blossom clusters. The Mc- 
Intosh and Baldwin were blight free. 
Any one wishing to enjoy the beauty 
of bloom and form and the shade of an 
apple tree in their grotinds can have 
them with little or no spraying by 
choosing disease-resisting varieties. 
With the use of a hormone spray after 
bloom, all the fruits can be made to 
shed, thus avoiding the nuisance of 
dropping insect injured apples that can 
be expected from most ornamental 
apple trees, 


® The advantage of hill locations, 
, 


i 


where fog and mist clear 

quickly .and the first breezes 
and rising sun dry the leaves and 
fruit, has made it possible to keep Mc- 
Intosh trees practically free from scab 
while orchards, within an eighth of a 
mile but in damp, shaded hollows, have 
had their fruit ruined by scab even 
though they have received the same 
spray schedules as the hill orchards. 
Here, again, the location is important 
for ornamental apple trees as well as 
commercial orchards. 


The need for frequent applica- 
» tions of protective sprays as 


well as good adhesive quality in 
the material is shown in a year when 
nearly every day has brought a scab 
infection period. It has been necessary 
to cover each leaf as it unfolds or to 
kill every entering spore within two 
days of the start of the rain to prevent 


infection. 

» spots that appear in the leaves 
: sounds good. In normal seasons 
it seems possible to insure against sec- 
ondary scab infection by killing the leaf 
tissue under a scab spot with lime sul- 
fur or mercury. We are finding that 
while we may destroy all but the 
margin of the scab spot and can nor- 
mally paralyze its ability to. reproduce, 


The idea of burning out scab 


“Your electric razor works 
perfectly, dear.” 





Learning Our 1950 
Apple Seab Lessons 


By E. Stuart Hubbard 


President, New York State Horticultural Society 


it is necessary in a wet, humid season 
like this to use caustic sprays re- 
peatedly or to keep the fruit constantly 
covered with a protective coating. For 
life remains in the margin of the scab 
spot ready to respond to the stimuli of 
lush leaf tissue and moist leaf surface. 


The washing effect of copious 
rains has been shown by the dis- 
appearance of spray and dust 


from the upper foliage and fruit, mak- 
ing necessary more frequent applica- 


tions than called for in normal spray. 


schedules. 

A better understanding of these fac- 
tors throws light on conditions under 
which we grew and bought apples forty 
to fifty years ago. Few growers then 
used any sprays. Most years, scab was 
not a factor except in very moist hol- 
lows. Varieties like Newtown and Fall 
Pippin, Snow or Maiden Blush were 
more prone to scab than Baldwin and 
Greening, Spy and the Russets. But 
even the more susceptible varieties 
were practically free from scab in the 
best located orchards. There were occa- 
sional years, however, when all varie- 
ties, even in usually favorable locations, 
were seriously marked with scab. Wet 
periods in August and September 
brought on serious pin point infections 
on fruits free from early scab scars. 

With the coming of varieties like 
McIntosh, Cortland, and Delicious, and 
with the concentration of heavy plant- 
ings, the problem of scab control has 
been made much more difficult. 

— A.A. — 


FROM THE 


Editor's Madklag 


Poor Buying 

HAVE just finished reading “Millions 

for Frills, Pennies for Milk” in your 
June 3 issue. I agree that milk isn’t 
advertised enough. I don’t believe there 
would be a large surplus if the wel- 
fare families were made to use whole- 
some food. Did you ever watch a wel- 
fare mother buy her weekly groceries 
with your money and mine? I have. 
She buys oleo instead of butter, potato 
chips and sticks instead of a sack of 
potatoes, a can or two of condensed 
milk for the baby, and the other chil- 
dren drink pop. 

You seldom catch a relief client eat- 
ing the kind of fruit which is in season. 
Would she buy a sack of flour and 
bake? Not on your life! Baked goods 
from the store are much better! Unless 
we put a stop to their spending cold 
cash, there always will be a surplus of 
farmers’ products. They used to be 
given grocery orders and I can’t see 
why it wasn’t continued.—Mrs. Howard 
Irish, Hast Concord, N. Y. 
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Man/’s Greatest Heritage 


WAS very much interested in the 

“What Do You Think?” discussion of 
various ways used in plowing and fit- 
ting soil. I believe that all soils should 
be plowed deep enough to turn up a 
little subsoil so as to get the organic 
matter in the top soil down deeper. It 
is not possible to build top soils up, but 
it is possible to build the top soil down 
if a little of the subsoil is turned up 
to let the top soil go a little deeper. 

After plowing in the above manner 
I like to harrow with the disk both 
ways and then follow with the spring 
tooth harrow and cultipacker. A piece 
of land well plowed is half harrowed 
and a piece well harrowed is half culti- 
vated.—C. G. Stockwell, Roxbury, Conn. 








PROOF of Engine Performance 
Peak pulling performance and 
fuel economy on most types of 
field work are reached at engine 
speeds of around 1750 r.p.m. 
Proof-Meter lets you know 
you're at this speed. 





PROOF of Right Tractor Speed 
In such operations as mowing, 
raking, spraying, planting, etc., 
it is important to hit and hold 
the right tractor speed. With 
the Proof-Meter, you can know 
—not guess. . 





PROOF of Correct P.1.0. Speed 
The Proof-Meter tells you at a 
glance when corn pickers, corn 
snappers, mowers and other 
P.T.O.-operated machines are 
running at the right speed for 
best work. 





PROOFofProper Belt PulleySpeed 
Belt-driven machines work best 
when operated at the belt pulley 
speeds specified. With the Proof- 
Meter, you can operate at this 
correct speed. No separate 
counter needed. 


TRACTOR 


HAS BF 


oe LEN) 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME = 


ACTUAL PROOF OF TRACTOR 
PERFORMANCE RIGHT BEFORE YOUR EYES 


No other tractor manufacturer has ever 
given you anything like this Ford Tractor 
Proof-Meter. None has ever dared to make 
it so easy for you to check tractor per- 
formance, before and after you buy. 


The Proof-Meter tells you the things 
you need to know in order to operate your 
tractor most efficiently and economically 
—to keep it always in the pink of condi- 
tion—to get the best results on any job! 
Nothing like it ever before on any tractor! 


The Proof-Meter will help you get best 
performance out of plows, harrows and 
other implements. It will help you operate 
P.T.O. and belt-driven machines at their 
most efficient speeds. It gives you a 
chance to keep records, to reduce oper- 
ating costs and increase your farm profits. 
It will pay you to make a date for a 
PROOF demonstration right away. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION Detroit 3, Michigan 


IF YOU HAVEN’T DRIVEN A FORD TRACTOR 
LATELY YOU'VE A SURPRISE COMING! 
Since the announcement of the present Model 
8N Ford Tractor, Ford engineers have now 
added a total of 36 substantial improvements, 
plus many minor refinements. There’s the new 
Proof-Meter—12% more drawbar horsepower 
and pounds pull—20% greater belt horsepower— 
many other new features. Why not get behind 
the wheel of a new Ford Tractor—soon?, A real 

surprise is waiting for you. 





PROOF of Hours Worked 


No more guesswork as to when 
to lubricate, service or adjust 
vital parts. Proof-Meter indi- 
cates hours worked. Now you 
can know theFord Tractor “works 
more hours—saves more hours.” 


ie 


COPYRIGHT 1959, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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POWER DRIVEN 
PORTABLE sof tht, 


« Aluminum-byilt, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs. 


* THRIFTY . . 


Runs 6 hours per gallon 
« Compact \N YS 
Trouble-free 1% h.p. motor 4) 
*% 20-INCH Cutter bor Double- y 
Oscillating, Extra size. aS 

-« Easy to carry. WAS 

Simple to handle. 

For Information and Prices write 


* BALANCED . 
THE POWER SCYTHE CO. “A:%!"Sonie™ 


Maintaining Ladino Stands 
By George Semiss 


ADINO clover is a very valu- 

o able legume, in my opinion the 

most valuable legume for pas- 

ture purposes in the North- 

east. However, it is not a perfect plant. 

In other words, it will not live forever 

and stay productive under any system 

of management or lack of manage- 

ment or without any lime or fertilizer 
program. 

Ladino clover is a true perennial, but 
most stands that have been established 
for any period of years contain a high 
proportion of plants due to natural re- 
seeding by the original plants. It is im- 


portant, therefore, during the first year 
or two that the stand is down, to so 
manage the stand as to permit consid- 
erable seed development. It takes about 
eight weeks for ripe seed to develop 
following the removal of growth by 
mowing or grazing. This is best done 
the first harvest year in the life of the 
stand, which is the year after seeding. 
It should be done at a time of the year 
when the accompanying grass is not 
growing vigorously. This is-usually a 
time of the year when it is inconven- 
ient to keep the stock off for that 
length of time, but the ladino will 
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“Theyte getting telephones on Mill Road” 


In every community, in every rural area served by 
the Bell System, more telephones are going in. 


Thousands of farm families have telephones for the 
first time; thousands more are getting them. We’ve 
added nearly a million and a half since 1945; right 


now we’re putting in 1000 every working day. 


Were making steady progress, too, in improving 
service. Lift-the-receiver type telephones are being 
installed fast. The number of parties on party lines 
is being reduced and divided ringing is cutting 
down the number of rings each customer hears. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 





The number of rural telephones has doubled in the 
United States in the last ten years. And we’re keeping 
hard at it — our aim is still more and still better tele- 
phone service for the rural family. 
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benefit by it. 

A must in management is early re- 
moval of the spring flush. This reduces 
the competition of the grass and per- 
mits the ladino to spread out and thick- 
en up. 

Closeness and frequency of grazing 
have also been shown experimentally 
to influence vigor and winter Killing, 
No definite recommendation can as yet 
be made, but keeping it grazed into the 
ground for long periods definitely 
weakens it. It seems desirable at pres 
ent to let it go into the winter with 
three to four inches of growth. Much 
more growth than this seems undesir- 
able,.not because it weakens the plants 
but because it appears to make condi- 
tions favorable to the development of 
certain diseases. No practical control 
measures are known for these disease 
but there is hope of resistant strains 
in the future. 


Adequate fertilization is also ex- 
tremely important. While ladino is 
more tolerant.of moderate soil acidity 
than alfalfa, it is still desirable to keep 
the pH of the soil around six. Phos- 
phoric acid and potash are the two 
plant foods that have the greatest in- 
fluence on its persistence. Potash fer- 
tilization is more often neglected than 
the use of phosphoric acid, yet on many 
soils it is now more often limiting. 
Fertilizers such as 0-20-20 and 0-19-19 
+ borax should be used annually for 
top dressing except in years when su- 
perphosphated manure is applied as 
long as the ladino makes up a sub- — 
stantial part of the herbage. Nitrogen, 
even nitrogen in manure, should be 
used» sparingly on ladino unless per- 
haps when it is liberally balanced with 
potash. Once the accompanying grass- 
es get the upper hand the reverse is 
true; then the fertilizer program should 
be high in nitrogen and liberal applica- 
tion of manure or 10-10-10 would be 
in order. 
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BORAX TOPDRESSINGS 
FOR LEGUMES 


Topdressing legumes with boron after 
harvest may prove profitable especially 
in seed production, writes J. B. R. Dick- 
ey, Pennsylvania Extension Agronom- 
ist. According to Dickey, “Soils in the 
southern half of the state and limestone 
soils generally are most likely to re- 
spond to boron treatment. Marked bene- 
fits in yield and longevity of alfalfa 
stands have been reported in some e€x- 
perimental applications of about 25 Ibs. 
of borax per acre, especially on heavily 
limed soils and-in dry seasons. Borax 
(or 400 Ibs. of borated 0-19-19) can be 
broadcast after harvesting the first 
crop. Applications should be made only 
when the leaves are dry to avoid burn- 
ing, and early to permit rainfall to 
wash the nutrients into the soil.” 


— A.A. =— 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


(Continued from Page 6) 

and other ingredients added to the 
home-grown products to end up with 
a mixture that’s practically the same 
as commercial feed. Hundreds are add- 
ing molasses or grain to grass silage 
as it is put up and they find that this, 
too, enables them to cut down on the 
amount of supplemental feed they have 
to buy. 


It just seems to me that John Whit- 
more has worked out something that 
could be copied by many others. What 
do you think? 1d like to hear from any- 
one who is growing or has grown at 
least part of his own grain for either 
cattle or poultry. Let me know what 
results you’ve had and I'll pass the in- 
formation along to your neighbors 
throughout the Northeast. 

——A.A.— ; 

Rotenone is one of the best ingred- 
ents of a garden dust. It kills both 
chewing and sucking insects put is not 
poisonous to humans, 
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For exclusive big-car features, choose the leading low-cost car! 


‘Ehats right <3 


. Chevrolet is the low-priced car with exclu- 
sive big-car features. Just check them over and you'll agree 
that Chevrolet gives more for the money, in every way! 


plenty of leg room. As to the “ride,” itself—only riding in 
the new Chevrolet can give you the answer. It’s luxury! 


It’s the most economical! You get genuine economy with 


It drives like a big car! So easy to handle, on rough roads as 
well as highways. Absorbs the shocks—smoothly. Hugs the 
road—surely. Has the fee/ of a big car. What’s more, it will 


Chevrolet . . . with many extra values built in. A powerful 
Valve-in-Head engine that is famous for its economy... and 
even more famous for its low maintenance costs! 


> 


“stand up and take it” under all conditions! 


It rides like a big car! You get big-car comfort .. . 
“five-foot seats” that accommodate three big people. And 





FOR ROOMINESS—choose Chevrolet! You’re free to relax and 
enjoy the uncrowded luxury of these spacious “five-foot seats” 
when you ride in your new Chevrolet. And you'll appreciate 
Chevrolet’s roomy trunk to take care of your bundles on vacations 
or shopping trips. At the twist of a key, the trunk pops open, 





FOR STYLE—choose Chevrolet! You'll get a thrill every time you 
see the sleek good looks of your Chevrolet for ’50. And it’s a 
thrill you'll enjoy for years... Chevrolet has the kind of styling 
that lasts. Fourteen smart Styleline and Fleetline models—in a 
wide variety of color combinations—for your selection, 


with 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
: DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Yes, the car to choose in 750 is Chevrolet. It offers the 
big-car features you want . 
priced line in its field. See it at your Chevrolet dealer’s today! 


. . yet Chevrolet is the lowest- 





FOR POWER—choose Chevrolet! You have your choice of the 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine with Powerglide automatic 
transmission,“ or the standard Valve-in-Head engine with 


Synchro-Mesh transmission. 


*Combination of Powerglide transmission and 105-h.p. engine optional o# 
De Luxe models at extra cost. 





FOR SAFETY—choose Chevrolet! The wide curved windshield 
and generous window area provide vision that’s tops for safety. 
And Center-Point steering with Unitized Knee-Action, airplane- 
type shock absorbers and wider tread tires assure you a 
smoother, road-hugging ride. 


FOR PRICE—choose Chevrolet! Examine the big-car features of 
the new Chevrolet, Then examine Chevrolet prices... and dis- 
cover that Chevrolet is the lowest-priced line of all! Another 
reason why Chevrolet is America’s No. 1 favorite year after year 
+++ why you'll be better off when you choose Chevrolet, 
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This year especially, the bigger the yield you get from every acre 
at low cost, the more money you'll make from your wheat crop. 


Just. as a combine is designed to save labor and money at harvest 
time, BLENN is designed to help produce bigger wheat 
crops at lower cost. So this year especially, you should use 
BLENN-—Swift’s specialized crop maker—along with good seed. 


Here’s the reason: BLENN is especially made to supplement 
the plant food nutrients in your particular soil. ‘Together, your 
soil’s natural nutrients plus BLENN supply all of the many 
plant food elements your wheat crop needs for finest growth 
and biggest high-quality yields at lowest cost. 


Using BLENN pays off! 


BLENN is a low-cost investment that pays big dividends in 
far higher yields from every acre you plant. BLENN more than 
pays for itself—it brings in extra cash besides. 


BLENN is 4 ways more uniform 


BLENWN grows more bushels per acre because it is a specialized 
plant food that is so uniformly blended that every plant gets a 
perfectly balanced ration of needed growth-making elements. 
Swift’s exclusive manufacturing process makes BLENN more 
uniform in four important ways: (1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; (2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridging; 
(3) uniform distribution through your machines; (4) uniform 
feeding of your crop. 

BLENN feeds your crop from the very beginning right through 
to harvest. It produces a uniform wheat crop with long heads, 
well filled with high-grading grain. 


This year, increase your yield per acre at low cost with BLENN. 
See your Authorized Swift Agent today and order this crop- 
boosting, income-boosting plant food early. 


Swifts New Process 










Plant Food 


|... Buy at the sign of the RED STEER 
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Where Do Potato Growers 


Go From Here ? 


consumer advertising, stressing health- 
fulness and vitamin content, and by 
generally better merchandising methods 
which will require cooperative effort.” 

—Fred Hollenbeck, Tully, N. Y. 


Voluntary Compliance 


“Marketing agreements and orders 
could serve a useful purpose providing 
(1) they were set up to meet the mar- 
keting conditions peculiar to New York 
State, and (2) if over 80 per cent of 
the growers were willing to cooperate 
voluntarily. 

“T do not favor price supports. Pos- 
sibly, below-cost support prices would 
be beneficial to the general public. 

“Acreage or marketing controls are 
necessary and advisable only to accom- 
pany high support prices. 

“For the efficient producer who is 
located on good potato soil and who 
markets efficiently and honestly, pota- 
toes should continue to be one of the 
higher paying enterprises in New York 
State agriculture.” — Stuart A. Child, 
Malone, N. Y. 


Favors Acreage Quotas 


“Tf all controls and supports were 
removed from agriculture, I can fore- 


‘see a period of extremely low prices 


and low agricultural income, followed 
shortly by low national income, ina- 
bility to raise by taxation enough to 


. service the national debt and serious 


national consequences. 

“Tf I were a national legislator I be- 
lieve I would favor an acreage quota 
law in the case of potatoes, possibly 
without price supports, but giving any 
and all marketing areas the privilege of 
voting for marketing agreements and 
orders. ‘ 

“When there is overproduction, it 
seems to me like a sensible thing to 
allow farmers to withhold enough of 
the lower grades to bring supply into 
relation with demand, and to enforce 
this action upon all producers and 
handlers in the area, wherever such en- 
forcement seems practical or possible. 

“Hither with or without potato pro- 


| grams or price supports, good potato 


growers located fairly close to markets 
should find the long range outlook 
fairly satisfactory, but if all controls 


_are off, strong financial reserves proba- - 


bly would be needed to withstand sev- 
eral lean years.”—Nat Talmage, River- 
head, L. I. 


Price Support Means 
Regimentation 

“I believe that potato marketing 
agreements and orders have a great 
deal of merit in those areas where they 
can be successfully administered, such 
as Maine, California, Idaho, Red River 
Valley and similar areas. I question if 
marketing agreements can be success- 
fully administered in such areas as 
New Jersey, Long Island and upstate 
New York where the bulk of the potato 
crops is moved out by truck. This 
makes policing practically impossible. 
My reasons for feeling that marketing 
agreements offer a great deal in areas 


where they can be administered are-. 


two-fold: 

“First, we are not giving the con- 
sumer as good quality potatoes as we 
should in view of normally having sur- 
pluses. The Marketing Agreement Pro- 
gram is designed to give the consumer 
the better portion of the crop. 

“Second, the Marketing Agreement 
Program is a self-help program where- 
by the industry helps itself to reduce 
surplus supplies. 

“With reference to price support, “I 
do not favor continued price support 
after this season. This represents a 
change in position in that up until six 
months’ ago I favored price support. 
My changed thinking is because I have 
come to the conclusion that no indi- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vidual or group of individuals is capa- 
ble of satisfactorily administering a 
price support program designed to 
cover the potato industry of the entire 
United States. I also believe that no 
group of individuals, including the 
United States Government, is big 
enough to defy the laws of economics. 
I believe that price support, in the long 
pull, will result in complete regimenta- 
tion of growers and will place a pre- 
mium on inefficiency. 

“The third question that has been 
raised is, ““What is the long distance out- 
look for the good potato grower?” 
Recognizing that I may be prejudiced 
in my opinion, I would say that the 
good potato grower who is located in 
an efficient area of production has a 
favorable outlook, providing we do not 
have price support. If we do have price 
support, I believe that the good grower 
and the efficient areas 8f production 
will be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
inefficient grower and the _ inefficient 
areas of production. 

“This is a brief statement of my 
personal opinion and should be accepted 
as such.” —dH. H. Bryant, General Mana- 
ger, Maine Potato Growers, Inc, 


Enforcement Difficult 


“A potato marketing order and 
agreement properly administered and 
enforced could be a real help to the 
potato industry. However, at present 
we are unable to enforce the grade 
branding laws we now have, so how 
could we control anything more comp- 
licated? In areas where the shipments 
are made in large lots it is possible to 
enforce an order, but we sell so much 
retail that there would have to be .too 
many exceptions to make it worth any- 
thing. 

“As for potato price supports, I am 
strongly opposed to them along with 
acreage controls which price supports 
necessitate. They all lead us away from 
the American Way. 

“T think the grower who is efficient 
and conscientious in growing a crop 
that his market wants has a pretty 
good future: Of course there will be bad 
years, but there always will be a mar- 
ket for good potatoes.” — George 
Humphreys, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Paid Incentive Opposed 
“I do not favor price supports, or pro- 
duction incentives, or inducements on 
any perishable or inedible commodity. 
“If we are going to have to live with 
potato price supports, the 60% level 
looks fair based on a quality and bush- 
el basis. Marketing agreements and 
orders would have to be used in areas 
remote from big consuming centers, 
and where they could be economically 
administered. 
“Good potatoes selected for a specific 
use and consistently graded for such 
use will always be in demand. With in- 
comes at high levels, modern transpor- 
tation, and a year round variety of 
fresh vegetables, it is going to be 4 
stiff battle to maintain per capita con- 
sumption of potatoes where it is today.” 
—James T. Colby, Litchfield, N. 4. 


No Handouts Wanted 


“The potato grade regulations and 
other marketing agreements should be 
adhered to in order that the buying 
public may know where the potatoes 
come from and what grade and quality 
they are getting. If and when these 
standards of grade and quality are 
complied with, and so marked by grade 
and state so that the buyers know what 
to expect, then there should be no need 
for a price support. The rule of supply 
and demand will be governed by the 
survival of the fittest, as is supposed to 
be the American way of life, with jndi- 
vidual freedom and equal rights for all. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Pertinent Paragraphs 
from Dairy Scientists 


URING the week of June 19 the 
American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation met at Cornell. From 
the many talks given, here are 

a few high spots of particular interest 
to dairymen. 

BETTER SELLING: G. M. Trout of 
Michigan State College, president of 
the Association, told listeners that 
“the country roll and butter crock days 
in selling dairy products have gone 
with the cracker barrel. Now emphasis 
must be put on merchandising as well 
as on quality and sanitation.” 

4 & * * 
PERSISTENCE: M. H. Alexander of 
the University of Illinois, presented 
evidence to show that persistent lac- 
tation, the ability of dairy cows to pro- 
duce during successive months a high 
percentage of the amount of milk pro- 
duced during previous months, is a fac- 
tor which is inherited. 

Mr. Alexander also said that nie 
shires, Holsteins, and Jerseys have a 
shorter gestation period than the gen- 
erally accepted 281-day average, and 
that the length of pregnancy in Brown- 
Swiss and Guernseys is somewhat 
longer. Also, the offspring of different 
sires show. differences, and the logical 
conclusion is that the length of the ges- 
tation period can be inherited. 

* * * 
FERTILITY: R. S. Dunbar of Cornel! 
reported that fertility in dairy cattle 
is not inherited, and suggested that the 
emphasis in selecting breeding stock 
be placed on other important traits. 

ok a * 
CUDS FOR CALVES: H. R. Conrad, 
J. W. Hibes, and T. S. Sutton of Ohio 
State University, gave the results of 
tests showing that inoculating calves 
with cud material from older cattle 
provides calves with feed-digesting 
bacteria. In this case, inoculation con- 
sists of putting some cud material in 
the calf’s mouth. Calves so inoculated 
digest about 5% more cellulose and 4% 
more of the dry matter in a whole- 
milk-alfalfa hay ration than uninocu- 
lated calves digested. 
CAROTENE: J. W. Crowley of the 
University of Wisconsin said that ex- 
periments there demonstrated that 
carotene (which protects calves from a 
deficiency of Vitamin A) is absorbed 
better in oils from corn, soybeans and 
butter than when cad in mineral oils. 

* 

MILKING TIME: K. E. Harshbarger 
of the University of Illinois reported 
that the rate of removal of milk from 
a cow’s udder is greater in high-produc- 
ing cows than in low-producing ones. 
Therefore, it -does not take twice as 
long to milk a cow that gives 60 
pounds as it does to milk one that 
gives 30 pounds. 

Bo BY o 
3X MILKING: J. G. Cash of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois told of an experiment 
in which half of a cow’s udder was 
milked twice a day and the other half 
three times a day. The half that was 
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“Now do you believe my automobile will 
de a hundred miles per hour?” 
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milked three times a day proauced 32% 
more milk than the one milked twice, 
and as the lactation period progresses 
the difference becomes greater. 

* * * 
CHEESE: The U. S. Bureau of Dairy- 
ing Scientists gave evidence indicating 
that milk from cows treated with peni- 
cillin and streptomycin may not make 
good cheese. 

y ES e * 

FRUIT FLAVORS: C. C. Flora, L. L. 
Davis, and C. W. Holdaway of Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, told 
the audience that essences made by dis- 
tilling the volatile flavors from the 
fruits, when added to fruit used in ice 
cream, gave a better flavor than ice 
cream with fruit alone. The improve- 
ment was greatest when added to can- 
ned fruits, as the flavor of frozen 
strawberries and peaches alone was 
reasonably good. 

* * 
ROUGHAGE: G. W. Werner of Wis- 
consin reported that the quality of hay 
and silage in that State has suffered 
as a result of emphasis on labor-sav- 
ing and easy harvesting. However, im- 
provement of new machinery is gradu- 
ally overcoming this difficulty. 

* * Eo 
EARLY MATURING: F. A. Buschner 
of the University of Connecticut re- 
ported that cows that reach their third 
calving date before the average of the 
herd are‘the more efficient producers, 
if the effect of abortion is excluded. 
LIGHT: W. J. Sweetman of the Alaska 
Experiment Station reported that sup- 
plying artificial light to lengthen the 
Alaskan day from 8 to 14 hours in- 
creased the conception rate of cows 
from 49 to 54 per cent. 

* * * 
COMFORT: I. D. Porterfield of West 
Virginia University stated that cows 
yield more milk when kept in large 
“comfort” stalls than when kept in 
smaller tie-chain stalls. The same 
amount of bedding was required for 
each stall, but cows in the “comfort” 
stall rested approximately 2 hours a day 
more than those kept in tie-chain stalls. 


— A.A. — 


JOHN CASTROGINIRNM 
Star Farmer of America 


, (Continued from Page 3) 
bond. There are certain personal stip- 
ulations attached to the agreement, 
but we need not mention them here. 
John’s father is in poor health. The 
farm is valued at $10,000. John’s other 
assets—livestock, farm machinery and 
equipment—are worth $17,000. 

At high school Jim was an excep- 
tional “ag’’ student and valedictorian 
of his class in 1946. He taught the 
“ag” classes at Montrose High as my 
substitute several times. He has held 
various important offices and is well 
known in the community. He is vice- 
president of the local Young’ Cooperat- 
ors organization, a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of Young 
Cooperators, secretary of the Dairy- 
men’s League local, and he has held of- 


- fices in the FFA local and state or- 


ganizations. 

During his school years and since 
graduation he has been given advice 
and encouragement by Mr. George 
Derr, vocational agricultural supervis- 
or of Susquehanna County; Mr. Derr 
recognized John’s qualities from the 
start and was always eager to help 
him become a better farmer. When 
John was selected as a star farmer this 
year, Mr. Derr felt repaid for all his 
effort. 

John is young and ambitious. He 
ought to go places in this land of ours. 
Don’t be surprised if you come across 
his name again. 
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New single-service towel... 
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“On our herd of 
Pure-Bred 
Guernseys, of 
about 180 head, 
we have been 
using the 
Nibroc Kow- 
towls for preparing the udder and teats 
for milking. We expect to continue to 
use the Nibroc Kowtow!l here at Bege- 
acres Farm at Ithaca, N. Y. We are well 
satisfied and feel that this is a great 
improvement in our health control pro- 
gram and in the long run more economt- 
cal than less modern methods.”’—Gordon 
C. Begent, BEGEACRES FARM. 


Makes prope 


caster 


Use KOWTOWLS 
once —then 
throw away! 




















This new single-service paper towel is a real aid in controlling Mastitis. 
When you use Kowtowls to prepare cows for milking, there is no chance 
of spreading contamination from one cow to another through the towel 
because you use Kowtowls once—then throw them away. Kowtowls are 
heartily recommended by Veterinarians and Milk Inspectors all over the 
country. 


Kowtowls make your job easier, too! 


No more washing and boiling cloths or rags. Instead, reach for a fresh, 
soft Kowtowl. Although Kowtowls are disposable, paper towels, they 
are not flimsy. Even when wet they never crumble or fall apart. Economi- 
cal, too. Disinfection solution stays warm longer and Kowtowls cost as 

little as $1.70 per cow for a whole year’s supply. 
Remember—use ONE Kowtowl to clean 
and massage each cow. That’s 
all you need. 






GET YOUR FREE 
SAMPLES 







Brown Company, Dept. K-67 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me free Kowtowl samples. ° 
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Babson 





MILK COOLER 


] There is always a Big 

. § Block of Ice in the Bab- 
son Cooler, so the water 

. is always cold and you al- 
ways get quick cooling. 


2 17 years of Milk 

Cooler experience has 
taught us that genuine 
Corkboard is the one best 
insulation for years of 

. service... there is no sub- 
stitute. We use only genu- 
ine Corkboard. 


The Cabinet is made of Gal- 
vanized Steel inside and outside 
because it adds years of life to your 
Cooler.—You know what is un- 
der the paint in a Babson Cooler. 


SEE YOUR 
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4 Powered by heavy-duty drop- 
in type refrigeration unit tested 
at the factory, assuring you of /ow- 
cost operation and many years of 
service. 


EAR 


aRaNntee 


ON HERMETICALLY SEALED UNIT 


842 W. Belden Ave. * Syracuse I,N.Y. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 








TESTS PROVE 
SILAGE FEEDING 
REDUCES THE 
NEED FOR 
PRODUCTIVE 
ACREAGE BY 
20% 10 40%! 


This fact should be of interest to every herd owner. Write 
us direct for complete information. Let us tell you in detail how 
a C&L Silver Shield all steel silo can soon-pay for itself and 
make you up to 20% more profit per cow per year! 


FREE: All literature requested is furnished without cost and 
without obligation. 





CLAYTON & LAMBERT 


e LOUISVILLE 10, 





1794. DIXIE HIGHWAY 


MFG. CO. 


KY. 


CLEANER SANITIZERS 


LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





When writing advertisers be sure to sey thet you’ saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Long Island Granges 
to Conduct Tour 


dj pies MEMBERS of Suffolk-Nassau 
Granges will conduct a tour of East- 
ern Long Island for upstate members 
on August 11, 12,18 and 14th, under the 
leadership of the State Deputy and the 
Juvenile Deputy, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Halsey of Southampton. 


They aim to show what little Long 
Island has in the way of beauty, agri- 
culture and friendliness. The tour has 
been so arranged that visitors will ar- 
rive at the Long Island Technical and 
Agricultural Institute, Farmingdale, on 
Friday evening, and on Saturday morn- 
ing Long Island members will join in 
the tour of the school, Grumman’s 
(Aeroplane) Plant, Levittown, then 
come east to Long Island Duck Pack- 
ing Plant at Hastport, then proceed to 
Hither Plains Park at Montauk Point 
for a picnic supper. 

Members from upstate will stay with 
Long Island members on Saturday 
night. Sunday morning is to be taken 
up with a tour of agricultural and 
beauty spots on both the north and 
south sides of the Island, with an out- 
door church service on the lawn of the 
oldest house of Southold Town, and 
dinner at Sound Avenue Grange Hall. 


Those not in a hurry to get home 
can stay at the State School at Farm- 
ingdale on Sunday night for further 
touring on Monday. 

Anyone who would like to join with 
their Brothers and Sisters are most 
welcome. Write for particulars to either 
Albert Halsey, Southampton, or Mrs. 
Leander B. Glover, Sr., Cutchogue, L.I. 


a= A Ae 
“HAYFIELDS” FIELD 
DAY JULY LOTH 


“Hayfields,” the Monroe County, 
New York, farm of T. E. Milliman, will 
be the scene of a field day, Wednesdays 
July 19. From 10 a.m. until dusk, visit- 
ors will have an opportunity to witness 
the operation of a power silo unloader 
which removes silage from the bottom 
of Mr. Milliman’s new Harvestore. He 
finished filling the new type, glass- 
lined structure with grass silage last 
month and says the structure is so air 
tight that there will be no top spoilage 
to throw out when he is ready to refill 
with corn silage this fall. 

Also ready for inspection at Hay- 
fields will be a seeding of Atlanta al- 
falfa, a herd of cross-bred dairy cattle, 
and a new pasture seeded this spring 
to the specifications of a dozen expert 
agronomists and animal nutritionists. 
Signs will point the way to the farm 
from Churchville, Scottsville, and Cale- 


| donia. 


— A.A. 
TABER TO HELP GOSS 

Paul Taber who has been director of 
Farm Organization Relations with the 
G.L.F., Ithaca, New York, has been 
granted a one-year leave-of-absence by 
that organization. Beginning June 1 he 
is now acting as assistant to National 
Grange Master Albert Goss. Mr. Taber 
is very well known in Ithaca and, in 
fact, throughout the Northeast. He has 
been active in Grange and other farm 
organization work for many years. 

— A.A. 


ONE YEAR DAIRY 
COURSE AT CORNELL 


The New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University will 
again give a one-year dairy course be- 
ginning the third week in September. 
Applicants must be high school gradu- 
ates and have the usual entrance cred- 
its required by the University. Appli- 
cations should be made at once and re- 
quests for further information can be 
made to. Professor Lee Harden, Roberts 
Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The. courses included in the curricu- 
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New York State’s Governor Thomas E, 
Dewey receiving the Dairyland Festival, 
"Key to Health” from Queen Wanda Mat- 
usczak at the sixth annual Dairyland Fes- 


tival held at Watertown, 
recently, 


New York, 





lum are definitely of college grade. 
They are designed to help those who 
already know some of the “how” of the 
dairy industry to learn also some of the 
‘why.’ One who completes the program 
with a superior record and who so de- 
sires, may transfer to the regular de- 
gree course and receive credit for all 
the courses he has passed in the one- 
year curriculum. 
— AA. — 


NEW YORK STATE 
FAIR NEWS 


Wendell Field has been named sup- 
erintendent of the Boys and Girls De- 
partment at the New York State Fair, 
dates of which are September 2 to 9. 
Assisting him will be Martha Leighton 
and David Fales of the State 4-H Club 
Office; James Hatch of the State Edu- 
cation Department; Robert Ogle in 
charge of poultry; Arthur Pratt, crops; 
Harold Willman, livestock and dairy, 
Fred Winch, agricultural engineering, 
and John Lennox, special 4-H demon- 
strations. 

More than $15,000 in premiums are 
being offered in the Boys and Girls De- 
partment. 

— A.A. — 

On August 14 and 15 the New York 
State Horticultural Society will hold a 
summer meeting and tour in Ulster 
County. 


aie aa 





Henry Sherwood of Pine Plains, New York, 
Master of the New York State Grange, has 
been appointed chairman of the executive 
committee of the 1950 Christian Rurel 
Overseas Program. Known popularly © 
C.R.O.P., this organization has designated 
September 10 as C.R.O.P. Sunday and on 
that day workers will start on a farm-fo- 
farm canvass to obtain farm commodities 
to send for overseas relief, 


eee ein) aaa 
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FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


e Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 


IODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 





ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


eres TRACE - MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 






Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 

Scranton, Pa. 













KNIVES for 


@ SILO FILLERS 
@ HARVESTERS 
@ BALERS* 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Moke ond Medel Number — Each 
Popec N, 81, Blizzard 5010 . $3.00 
Popec L, 127, Blizzord 6010 .. 3.67 
Papee Kont58) cats cyt oe 4.33 
All models — Case, John Deere, 
Rumley, Sky-Line ......,.. 4,00 
1-H Deering Silo Fillers Only ... 4.00 
*Baler Knives for many mokes of 
same big savings. Prices on request. 


(C.0.0. 50¢ additional.) 
SEND TODAY SAVE MONEY 


eS MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


AGRICULTURAL KNIVES 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Seve money... buy direct 
from manufacturer! Same top 
quolity knives used by many 
leading manufacturers. Order 
now... specify make of ma- 
chine, part number or blade 
length. U.S, postage prepaid. 








WEIGHS AS YOU SCOOP! 


DOLLYDALE SCOOP-SCALE 


Scale in handle weighs up to 5 Ibs. as you scoop. 
One motion. Nothing goes out of order or clogs. 


Precision made .. . Accurate . 
Rugged Light Weight .. . Rust- 


broof...Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself in one $ 50 
month or money back. 


Postpaid if Cash with Order 


The Robson Corporation Dept. M 
Fred F. French Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 





Write for literature e Cobleskill, N. Y. 
* arnataneahmainssemeieeetnnvenigeen ies apace na een ee eee 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
he tension magneto and bracket assemblies, Prompt 
eee Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN co., 
2 Brookline St.. Cambridge 39, Mass. 


KEEP Your SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


a 


| Save Alagust 5rd 


The Empire State Potato Growers’ 
Field Day will be held this year at 
the Maurice Phelps Farm, near 
Chaffee, Erie County, N. Y. The date 
is Thursday, August 3, Highways 
leading to the farm will be well 
posted. The farm is about 4 mile 
north of Chaffee on Route 16. 


Plan to attend cand make it an 
all-day affair. Get there early so 
you will not miss any of the ma-~ 
chinery demonstrations. 
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WHERE DO POTATO 


GROWERS GO 
FROM HERE? 


(Continued from Page 10) 

“The potato industry in the USA is 
a large one. It supplies one of America’s 
greater food commodities. The New 
Jersey growers realize that in order for 
the potato to hold its high position as 
a food commodity, we must produce the 
best and grade it well. The potato 
grower does not want or expect any 
government handout. Acreage control 
and high price supports should be a 
thing of the past. 


“We grow from 85 to 150 acres of 
potatoes a year, and if the potato 
grower is given a good growing season, 
he will produce potatoes that you will 
enjoy eating and be glad to pay a fair 
price for.”—Harold L. Collins, Moores- 
town, N. J. 


Grading Creates Demand 


“If the smaller growers feel that, as 
a long-range program, they prefer local 
and state supervision to Federal con- 
trol, all of us should face our individual 
responsibility for correct grading and 
packaging under adequate state en- 
forcement. , 

“This would enable a grower to sell 
whatever quality and type of pack he 
could best put onto the market, and 
assure the consumer of obtaining what- 
ever quality she could afford to buy. 


“In line with present tendency of 
other foodstuffs, New Hampshire passed 
@ branding law, requiring statement 
of grade, weight and packer’s name, on 
every closed container of potatoes. Ver- 
mont has not passed such a law, but we 
have found that the packing of quality 
potatoes in branded bags creates a 
local demand at profitable prices. On 
the other hand, low income groups can- 
not afford to buy this way, and will 
consume many of our culls if they can 
buy them in burlap at the farm at dis- 
counted prices.” — Mrs. Gertrude F. 
Peaslee, Guildhall, Vt. 


Better Marketing 


“Farmers have made great advances 
in production of potatoes but their 
methods of marketing them are very 
inefficient. I believe a potato marketing 
agreement could be of distinct advan- 
tage for the reason that it would be a 
step in better marketing. 


“For the economy of the nation at 
large, it is imperative that the income 
of agriculture be kept at a level, com- 
parative with the rest of the nation’s 
business. This cannot be done with low 
supports of farm products. 

“It is necessary to have acreage con- 
trols if we have supports, either high 
or low. Potato growers must recognize 


j the necessity of getting the supply of 


potatoes in line with the demand be- 
fore we can expect any real stability 
in the potato industry. 

“Some farmers believe that if they 
should vote for a marketing agreement, 
they would then have to accept price 
support. This is not the case. We could 
have marketing agreements, and only 
those who wished could comply with 
acreage allotments and have price sup- 
ports.” — Maurice Mallery, Susque- 
hanna, Pa. 
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Late blight is most costly 

when the crop’s full-grown. 
Then it can steal a whole sea- 
son’s work. But DirHANE protects 
your crop—from start to finish—and pays 
off in bonus bushels. 


A powerful preventive fungicide, DirHANE sprays and dusts 
can also stop blight—even after it’s developed. It’s this two- 
way protection that makes a DiTHANE program especially 
valuable from now until harvest time. 


DiTHANE controls many diseases of many crops. It is also a 
safe fungicide for foliage, blossoms and fruit of tomatoes, 
cantaloupes, cucumbers and other copper sensitive crops. 
The result: crops sprayed or dusted with DITHANE consist- 
ently outyield crops treated with other fungicides. 


See your dealer for dependable DitHaNne dusts and sprays. 


DitHAneE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries, 


ROHM & HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


DITHANE 





SEE THE 


NEW FERGUSON TRACTOR 
i a Gy SHOW ITS STUFF 


at the 1950 POTATO FIELD DAY 
Thursday, August 3rd 
Chaffee, N. Y. (Maurice Phelps Farm) 


You will see why it is called the “World’s Most Copied Tractor.’? You 
will also see an amazing line of Ferguson Implements. 

If you can’t make Potato Field Day call on your nearest Ferguson Dealer. 
He will be proud and pleased to show you the Ferguson System of profit- 
able farm machinery practice. For your nearest dealer, write or phone 


Hub Motor Sales, In : 


Ferguson Tractors & Tinplemente maa 3) 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK, Phone 301 





ZA, 5. 
FERGUSON SYSTEM 








When writing advertisers be sure te say that you saw it in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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SYSTEM 





AQUAMAT 


Users say it’s a miracle of convenience 
and economy...this full-fledged water 
system just 27” high and 16” through. 
Provides 250 gals. per hour. Tucks 
away under a sink or in a corner. 
Sturdy centrifugal jet pump, with 14 
h.p. slow speed motor, nests under 
10-gal. pressure tank. System is fully 
automatic, self-priming, silent. Comes 
complete, ready to install: just con- 
nect pipe and plug cord into wall 
socket. Fully warranted. Only $89.50. 
At your Jacuzzi dealer’s. Also deep 
well water systems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 





Tite avenues  eytameny a create Maree: aa] 

JACUZZI BROS, INC. «| 
| Binghamton, N. Y., Dept. AA-7 

Please send me free literature on Jacuzzi 

| {-] Aquamat; ] Deep Well Water Systems; | 
| {_] Convertible Water Systems. | 
! Name | 
| | 
| Address | 
| City State | 

Be a eee Sen cent a aad a 





SUMMER WORMING Protects Profits 


remove 


tapeworms* 
large roundworms 
cecal worms 


ok R. Tetragona 
R. Cesticillus 


from chickens with C i 
R. Echinobothrida 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
Cloro-Caps 


EY -YGS J 20 





Easy To Use 
Individual Treatment 


Don't Jet worms lower your poultry 

profits. It’s hard to tell, by appearance, 

when birds need worming. So, do 

as thousands do, worm with Cloro-Caps 

during the summer months. 

The first wormer that gets tapeworms. 

Test-proved. Used on thousands 

of birds. Buy at hatchery, drug or 

feed store. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
++ Charles City, Iowa. 


-+- When you need poultry medicines, 








“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Duckiings—$8.00. !00-$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 45, Pa. 





Seay yeu sow it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Questions Poultrymen 
ee Ask About Culling Hens 


By L. E. Weauer 


Is every non-laying hen a cull? Should 
all such hens be thrown out of the flock? 
No. Occasionally a hen will be tem- 


porarily out of production, but will 


show signs that she may soon be back 
on the job. Such hens, if left in the 
flock in early summer with egg prices 
starting upward, may become good in- 
come aiders. Hens that were recently 
broody are often in this class; also 
those recently recovered from New- 
castle disease, or some that were slow- 
ed down by mites or other neglect in 
management. However, at least nine 
times out of ten, a hen that has quit 
laying is a “cull” and should be culled 


out. ( 
* * 


Should all hens that are in 
condition” be left in the flock? 

No. Some hens are slow by nature 
and seldom lay more. than barely 
enough eggs to pay their way. By this 
time of the year they have slowed 


“laying 


| down to where they are money-losers, 


but they are still plugging away with 
an egg or two a week. They are soft 
and loose in the abdomen like any other 
hen “in laying condition,” but you can 
spot them by the yellow color that they 
still carry on their legs because they 
have never layed enough to use it up. 
Another giveaway is lack of weight for 
her size and lack of fullness in the ab- 
domen, indicating that the hen is a 
light eater. Heavy layers are heavy 
eaters. 


If you are handling every hen in a 
thorough job of culling, you are bound 
to find a few that are practically ready 
to quit, but are still good for an egg 
or two. They still will be “in laying 
condition” but will not have full abdo- 
mens. Better take them out! 


Then there is the very fat, heavy 
hen that has a full abdomen and moist 
loose vent which indicate laying con- 
dition, but the abdomen is full of hard, 
lumpy fat and you know that her feed 
is mostly making fat and not eggs. 
Here again the tell-tale yellow legs 
say “take her out!” 

OS * * 

If you are only going to cull once, what 
is the best time? 

In the first place, that would be poor 
poultry flock management. From now 
until late fall you ought to cull at least 
once each month. But if you don’t mind 
feeding a lot of hens while they molt, 
lose weight, grow a new coat of feath- 
ers, and regain their weight at your 
expense (and you then have to sell 
them in the fall for less than they 
would bring now), you probably should 
wait and do that one grand culling job 
in your new 
pullets. 


* *% * 

Is there any easy way for a man with- 
out any help to cull his flock? 

It’s according to what you call 
“easy.”’ One of the first lessons a poul- 
try-keeper should learn is to use a 
catching hook. He should start using it 
soon after he puts his pullets in the 
house and use it often enough so that 
the birds pay little attention to it. Then 
culling becomes a year-round, weekly 
or even daily part of the poultry 
chores. That is a one-man job and is 
the best way to cull. You get them be- 
fore they have eaten a lot of feed and 
before they have lost much weight. 
They are easier to sell, because they 
are in better condition and they bring 
more money. 


When I had my own flock of Leg- 
horns, they were on roosts two feet off 
the floor. It was: easy to go in with a 
flashlight and crate after dark, spot- 
light a few heads at a time, and pick 


off the hens with dull or dry or wilted 
combs and put them in the crate. Next 
morning I finished the job. Many of the 
hens I had been wrong about, and I 
released them, but I got most of the 
obvious culls. However, I suggested 
this plan to a poultry woman recently, 


and she said she had tried it but that: 


it didn’t work. Her hens wouldn’t sit 
still. Maybe they have to be roosting 
so close together, as mine were, that 
they can’t move away. 

* * x 

How much help is needed for a culling 
job where every hen is handled? 

At least three. One man to do the ex- 
amining and make the decisions; one 
to hand the birds to him, and a third 
man to put the birds in their respec- 
tive crates if they are to be moved to 
other quarters. If not, the hens-to-be- 
kept are dropped on the floor, and the 
culler can put’ the culls in crates while 
the third man helps get the birds to 
the culler. That is the usual indoor pro- 
cedure. One end of a strip of welded 
wire fabric 4 feet wide and _ stiff 
enough that it won’t sag is tacked to 
the wall near one end of the room. The 
hens are rounded up behind this tem- 
porary partition, and the other end is 
then fastened to the opposite or adja- 
cent wall with the “catcher” in the 
pen with the hens. After they quiet 
down, he either uses a hook or he picks 
them up by hand and hands them over 
the wire to the man outside, and he 
to the culler. Both the man ‘inside and 
the one outside must watch the corners 
to see that the hens don’t pile up and 
smother the ones at the bottom. 


A better setup where it can be used 
is to do the culling outside. The hens 
are penned as described above, then 
driven through an exit door in succeed- 
ing drives into a catching crate (or 
several crates set end to end). Here 
one man can take the hens from the 
catching crate and give them to the 
culler, and the third man puts them in 
regular poultry crates. 

— AA. — 


QUALITY EGGS 


E’RE ALL bothered, and justifi- 
ably so, about high feed prices. 
Being bothered and doing something 
about it, however, are two different 
things. Most everybody realizes that 
last year’s huge grain supplies would 
have lowered feed prices at least into 
line with egg prices, if it weren’t for 
government purchases, holding, and 
foreign shipments. But we can’t do 
much about that, except holler. 
But here’s something we might think 
about and work on. Now be sure to fol- 
low me and “stop me when I’m wrong.” 


A laying hen eats 100 pounds of feed 
and lays a half-case of eggs (15 dozen) 
in a production year. For each extra 
penny per dozen you get for those eggs, 
you have 15 cents more toward the 
price of a bag of feed. Fifteen cents on 
a bag is $3 on a ton. So let’s cut feed 
costs with egg quality. Every extra 
cent you get for eggs cuts your feed 
costs $3 per ton. ; 


If my case isn’t won, let me add one 
more argument. By selecting the cream 
from all their farm receipts, a number 
of midwestern egg packing plants are 
shipping an increasing number of eggs 
into the New York, Buffalo, Syracuse 
and other eastern markets, which 
makes buyers turn from Nearbys. 
Should we wait until such eggs are well 
established in large quantities in our 
markets (like PEP eggs were in 1931), 
or should we take them seriously right 
now ?—Johnny Huttar. 
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BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS © 


=e GREAT LAYERS 
















Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR 'ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks... own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

~ \\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

A\ This 36-page illustrated catalog 



















M\ describes our breeding program. 
A\\ Write today for your free copy. 









BCOCK Pou 
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BARRED ROCKS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


PRODUCERS OF BARRED ROCK 
BABY CHICKS. ~ 





| 





N.Y.—U.S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean 





OUR BARRED ROCKS WILL GROW 
AND FEATHER AS WELL OR BETTER 
THAN CROSSES. YOU LARGE POULTRY 
RAISERS — GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Our breeding is backed by 
40 years’ experience. 
Poultry Yards 


OHL and Hatchery 


Tel 11, CALLICOON, N. Y. 
(Dept. 3) 
Free Circular and Price List 
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Safe Arrival Guar. Non-Sexed Pulleis Cockerels 








R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per 100 per 100 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 

LEGHORNS (58.8%) ............». $13.00 $26.00 $ 3.00 
UTILITY MATED WH» LEG.. 11.00 24.00 3,00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES ....... 15.00 22.00 14,00 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA 2... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA ....... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ...... 14.00 22.00 4.00 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.90. 


Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual] photo catalog. 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa 
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WHITE LEGHORNS — RED-ROCK 


CROSSES — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 
Write for folder. 238 Warren St. 
CHAPMAN FARMS GLENS. FALLS, N. Y: 








SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 


CONTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price list. 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
OEPT.. AA. MT HEALTHY, OHIO 


BABY-CHICKS-STARTED _ 
Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 

Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. ¥- 


p-——— STARTED CHICKS —-~—~| 


R.O.P. SIRED PA-U.S. APPROVED } 
Leghorns or Heavy Breeds—4 to. 8 wks. old. 
j 


| FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM 


J Paul S. Pellman, Prop., RICHFIELD, PA. 


SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks ant 
Heavy Assorted. Also 3-week-old chicks 22¢ 626%: 


Prices at hatchery. A. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, . R17, BELLEFONTE, PA: 


STARTED CHICKS ‘i. £22 Pls. ison 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS, RICHFIELD 3, Pa. 
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HE picture below of a corner 

¢ of our garden is shown to dis- 

= pel any suspicion you may 

have that this page is all 

theory and no practice. And just in 

case I sound too boastful, let me ack- 

nowledge here that Mrs. Backyard 

Gardener does her share of planning, 
planting, and weeding. 

We do grow lots of flowers, and I 
consider any practice good if it pro- 
duces flowers with a minimum of mon- 
ey, time and effort. For example, the 
books tell me to reset peonies and iris 
in the fall, to set one good eye or bud 
of a peony with a 6 to 9 inch root, and 
not to expect to get bloom the following 
year. Instead, I dig up the entire plant, 
split it into 3 or 4 sections, replant one 
of them and move or give away the 
others. The roots are disturbed very 





little, and I do get blossoms the fol- 


lowing year. Of course it is necessary 
to reset only occasionally. 


With iris the problem is complicated 
by borers, but I find it possible to dig 
up a clump and, by a little searching, 
to locate and break off the roots that 
are riddled by borers. To make sure 
that we have blooms the following 
year, I never divide and reset all the 
clumps in any one year. 

The “hub” of our garden is the per- 
ennial bed shown below. In addition 
we have a long path bordered on each 
side with peonies, iris, and phlox, a 
few delphinium, lupines, lilies, ete. 
Then back of the garage we have a 
rose garden; and grouped here and 
there flowering shrubs such as_ bridal 
wreath, mock orange, and deutzia. To 
complete the picture, we have a few 
easily grown annuals, such as sweet 
peas, cosmos, petunias, and zinnias. 


You might be interested in some of 
the flowers in our perennial bed. When 
the picture was snapped, the poppies 
had not yet bloomed. They make a 
great show for a few days—but don’t 
get them started unless you are will- 
ing to take the time to keep them un- 
der control! Otherwise, they will take 
over your entire garden. After poppies 
‘have finished blooming, they can be 








pulled out and a few annuals trans- 
planted to replace them. But even 
though you think you have removed 
all the poppies, you will find more than 
you need next year. 


Right now (the middle of June) 
lemon lilies and Persian iris make quite 
a show in our garden with their con- 
trasting yellow and blue blossoms. 
Early in the spring, forget-me-nots 
and violets made a pretty picture. 
Then the lupines, followed by a suc- 
cession of many varieties most of the 
summer, 

Late summer is a period when flow- 
ers are often scarce. For that reason 
we have several clumps of phlox scat- 
tered here and there, but this also is a 
plant that will “take over” unless you 
keep it under control. 


I have never had much success in 
growing chrysanthemums in the per- 
ennial bed. My conclusion is that they 
need more room. Anyway, by the time 
they bloom, summer is over and their 
best use is for cut flowers. 


Our perennial bed has not been en- 
tirely reset in 9 years. It would be a 
good thing to do, yet the flowers have 
never been more abundant than thi 
year, the chief reason being that we 
were unusually ruthless in thinning 
last fall. Clumps were dug up and a 


‘quarter or less of the clumps reset; 


some were removed entirely to give 
more room to those remaining. Then 
a goodly amount of commercial ferti- 
lizer was added and a couple of bales 
of peat moss spread on the ground be- 
tween the clumps. In addition to main- 
taining the humus supply, the peat 
moss makes the soil easy to work, and 
weeds and grass easy to pull out. Ina 
coming issue I plan to tell you how we 
grow roses easily. 
* * * 

Mrs. L. H. Shaver of Canaan, N. Y., 
wants information about propagating 
currants. 

Make a mound of earth that covers 
the shoots and each shoot will send out 
roots. Then the shoots can be cut off 
and set out. 


—The A. A. Gardener. 
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WHAT DO 
POTATOES 
WANT ? 


——Seaman-Tilled Seed-Beds 


—Because the loose, aerated seedbeds worked by a SEAMAN 
Rotary Tiller mean faster germination, maximum growth and 
fully-developed, high-quality potatoes —Because only the SEA- 
MAN Rotary Tiller mixes plant nutrients in uniformly to full 
tillage depth, making them available to the growing crop —Be- 


cause the Tiller leayes no plow-sole to seal off subsoil moisture. 


Watch the SEAMAN Rotary Tiller in action ai the Potato Field 
Day, or see your dealer for a demonstration on your own farm. 
For your local dealer’s name, write or call the Petzold Equip- 
ment Co., 600 Sth Ave., Owego, N. Y. See for yourself how this 
great 4-season machine increases production and builds the 


efficiency of your entire operation. 








FOR BETTER PROFITS WITH SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


r \ lasist on ALCOA 
Alutainun Pipe! 


LIGHTWEIGHT! 
LONG-LASTING! 









SAVE TIME! 
SAVE LABOR! 











Free MAIL THIS. COUPON TODAY 

% 

Booklet! + ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA : 

+ 21866 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. : 

; Please send me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit” 

32 PAGES of valuable facts on ' t 
portable sprinkler irrigation. 1 Name ' 
All about equipment, installa- i Address i 
tion, costs, profit results. City, __ State i 
i 0 





(420) 16 


ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phono Anywhere (5R24 
counts as [2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send-check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y¥. Advance payment 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Warms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner. 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Tarbell Romulus Count born Nov. 1 
1949. Grandson of Langwater Romulus 52 AR daugh- 
ters and Foremost Peacemaker 168 AR daughters in- 
cluding 2 National Records. Dam made 13905M 665 
Jr2:365C and is from a great cow family. A fine in- 
dividual. Also a few choice heifers. Tarbell Guernsey 
Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 


AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRES—Bull calves from high producers and 
some sired by Son of Valmount Betty, 16797 milk 
4.89%—822 fat at 7 years. Valmount Farm, Esperance, 
New York. 























AYRSHIRE — (for sale). Selected pedigree bull calf 
(5 mo.) $100.00 if taken at once.) Phone 302 Glen, Mrs. 
Glenn Freeman, Fultonville, N. Y. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE: Four high producing Milking Shorthorn 
cows, D.H.I.A. records and four heifers, also Case 
Field Chopper for grass and corn. Dick Harris, R.D. 3, 
Cortland, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 

















ville, New York. 





ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T, B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retaiL BE. L 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows apd _ vaccinated heifers. Convenient 


termins. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 


Phone 351M. 





CHOICE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds. Blood-tested, accredited. 
Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, 
N.Y. Tel. 43631. 





FUST received 50 top Fall heifers, blood tested and 
calf vaccinated. Also 25 top Fall cows. J. A. Foote & 
Son, Hobart, New York. 





HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE—Polled (hornless) Hereford bulls. Also a 
few heifers bred to CMR Advance Domino 8ist. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, N. Y. 











WANTED—Registered or grade bred heifers or young 
cows, clean on blood. H. M. Tompkins, Warwick, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Hereford Beef cattle, opportunity sale. 
j-14 months bull $250.00; 1-20 months bull $350.00. 
Excellent individuals, 2 bred heifers $325.00 each, 
bred heifer $400.00; other cattle at the farm. Walter 
W. Fisk, Wolcott, N. Y. 


rare 





REGISTERED Hereferd catile for sale. Cows from 
4 to 9 years old. This year’s calves by their side. 
registered polled bulls, 2 years old. Also some heifers 
coming 2 years Old. Wayne Hereford Farms, lyons, 
Phone: Sodus 5580. Russell McDowell, 


oo 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REG. ANGUS Yearling Bulls, highest rated families. 
Priced at $350 to recover space occupied. West Acres 
Farms, N. Lebanon, N. Y. F. Whitman, Sr. 


SWINE 


TAMWORTH swine. Bacon ‘type. Pigs—Bred Gilts at 
farmer’s prices. Robinson’s Fruit Farm, Burdett, N. Y. 











PIGS for sale. Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shire Cross. 7-8 wks. old $8.25 ea., 8-9 wks. old $8.50 
., 10 wks. old $9.50 ea. Also Service boars & Shoats 
from $13.00 to $15.00 ea. Free transportation for orders 
of 75 to 100 pigs. Will ship C.O.D., check or M.O. 
Samuel Ruggiero; P.O.B. 6, West Concord, Mass, 


8 


R 





REGISTERED Tamworth boars, sows and -gilts. Key- 
stone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 


TOP QUALITY pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire 
and OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $9.00 each, 8-9 weeks 
$9.50 each, 10 weeks extras $10.00 each. Choice young 
feeders—fast growers. Shipped C.0.D. Dailey Stock 
Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 9-1085. 





RUGGED PIGS, Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, Poland China cross and few Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 6-7 weeks, $8.00. 
7-8 weeks $8.50, 9-10 weeks $9.00. 12 weeks started 
shoats $14.00 each. Ship C.O.D., check or money order. 
No charge crating. Vaccination $1.00 apiece extra if 
desired or necessary. Free transportation on lots of 
75 or more within’ reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, 
Virginia Road, Concord, Mass., Tel. 807-J. 





YORKSHIRES—Gilts of finest type’ and breeding bred 
for early fall litters. Kenneth Hinshaw, Agawam, Mass. 








HORSES 


REAUTIFUL filly pony, 39 inches $150.00. Plaistridge, 
Winchester, N. H. " 


REGISTERED Arabians: 2 yr. stud, 6 yr. mare, bred, 
Are in Greene, N. Y. Ethel Rutherford, Oakham, Mass. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 











SHEEP 


500 WEATHER Lambs sheared and dipped ready to 
put on grass, weight approx. 75 pounds each. $20.00 to 
$22.00 each at our farm. Delivery can be arranged. 
Diamond P Stock Farm, Blairstown, N. J. 





SOME choice purebred registered Corriedales with lamb, 
Anchorage farm strain, and Karakul sheep. Also 3 year 
old Corriedale ram, Reasonable. Fred Voigt, Worcester, 
New York. 


TEN TOP yearling Corriedale Rams, registered, sons 
of an imported sire. Priced right. E. H. Bitterman & 
Son, Akron, New York. 





OUTSTANDING registered yearling and two-year old 
Hampshire rams, with plenty of size and quality, sired 
by Champion Renk ram. Stanley Van Vleet, Ovid, INDY. 
Tel. Lodi 29R. 











DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 








BOW-WOW Farm in West Sumner has lovely pedi- 
greed Collie and Collie-Shepherd pups for sale. Prices 
reasonable. Address Emily Tuell, West Paris, Maine. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke, New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE RAT. TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire, 





GERMAN Police pups, big boned greys. Unregistered 
or registered with pedigree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamp appreciated. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y., 
Phone Port Jervis 33861. 





A. K. C. Registered- St. Bernard pups. Reasonably 
priced. George Snell, tel. 3118, Barker, N. Y. 





SHEPHERDS. A breeder since 1900. Arthur Gilson, 
DeKalb Junction, N: Y. 





BEAUTIFUL Collie puppies. Registered American Ken- 
nel Club. Female $25. Males $35. Tel. 420-M, Charles 
Curtis, Joslin Rd., Milferd, N. H. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Rea Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock ‘Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers. 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 











ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C. 
Gallupville, N. ¥. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921. 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms, They are Officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated, Write for circular. McGregor Farms. 
Maine, New York. 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egy production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y 





KRICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
otf in large egg size and heavy production. 
chicks from eggs produced on our own farms, Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog. 
Kich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York, 


: 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $8.00, $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50 
fverything for chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, 
Sidney, New York. 





Fe 


ULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 38388 egg 
line, Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32c and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Plty. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281, 


TURKEYS 


3ELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22. Pa. 


GUINEAS 


OUR PRIZE white African Guineas. 7 week old fully 
feathered, non-sexed 12-$18.00; 25-$35.00; 50-$60.00. 
Order now for immediate delivery. Idle Wild Farm, 
Pomfret Center. Connecticut. : 


PURE WHITE AFRICAN GUINEA KEETS hatching 
July 25. 25-$12.50; 50-$20.00; 100-$35.00. Idle Wild 
Farm, Pomfret Center, Conn, Tel. 2425. 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH Giants, Juniors 4 to § Ibs., 30 cents a 
pound. Dayison, Lutheranville, New York. 


m2 



































_CHINCHILLA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Chinchilla Ranch—One of New 
England’s largest—Andover, New WHampshire. (Oppo- 
site Proctor Academy.) Breeders of genuine South 
American Chinchillas. Member of National Chin- 
chilla Breeders of America. All registered stock. 


EQUIPMENT 


PALERS for sale—45T McCormick 50T—New Holland, 
Case, John Deere, Minneapolis Moline, Allis Chalmers, 
all others—priced low—will deliver—many used ones, 
new and used side rakes, mowers, tractors, combines, 
twine—dirt cheap. Phone Phil Gardiner, person to 
person, Mullica Hill, N. J. 5-6911 or write. Also will 
buy. 

















SPECIAL:—Two used side delivery rakes $65.each. 3 
brand new side delivery rakes on rubber $175 each. 1 
New Idea mower—used 20 acres $250. Hurry to Phil 
Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-6911. 





CASELLINI-VENABLE Corporation—Your Caterpillar 
Dealer offers the following used equipment for sale: 
Caterpillar D2 wide gauge. International. TD9 wide 
gauge, $2300. Caterpillar 20 gasoline tractor, $700. 
aterpillar D4 wide gauge with hydraulic bulldozer. 
Allis-Chalmers HD7, 1944 model with either hydraulic 
angledozer or straight dozer. International U6 power 
unit. Case VAI and SI tractors, good condition, very 
reasonable. Other used tractors and equipment. Casel- 
lini-Venable Corporation, Barre, Vermont, Phone 90. 


Q 





WANTED -— used single disc tractor. plow. Luther 
Creasy, Catawissa, Pa. 





FOR. SALE—one 24 bottle- per minute. Four wide 
sturdy-bilt soaker type milk bottle washer for round 
or tall square bottles. Price $450.00. E. C. Wadhams, 
Bloomfield, Conn. Telephone Hartford 7-7687. 


: PLANTS 


FOR SALE—AIl varieties early, late and red. cab- 
bage plants grown from Reed’s and MRobson’s seed. 
Cauliflower, broccoli and brussels sprout plants ready 
now. Eugene Doty & Son, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 7489, 














AFRICAN Violets, 98 varieties. Send stamped envelope 
for list. Mrs. Bertha Brewer, Newport, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT ‘Trefoil seed—certified Empire—available 
now for summer seedings. C. F. Crowe, Dryden, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


TIRES for any car since 1900. Robert B. Chase, Earl- 
ville, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM, 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
iterature, Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N. 


ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 
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NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Bree mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 





FREE snapshot magazine, photofinishing list, mailers. 
Henry Houghton’s, Athol, Mass. 


HAY 


ATTENTION hay consumers: All grades of hay de- 
livered subject. to ‘mspection at reduced prices. J. W. 
Christman, Fort Plain, N. Y., R. D. No. 4, Tel. 48-282. 














| 


BARN cured hay. New hay available now. Straw. 
Henry K. Jarvis, Box 108, Syracuse, N. Y. Tel. 
Fayetteville 391. 








REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 








PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap, You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢ per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.”? Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina, 





STROUT—Headaquarters for farms. Big Golden Anni- 
versary Farm Catalog, 124 pages, 2830 bargains, 32 
states, Coast-to-Coast. Strout Realty, 255-R 4th Ave.. 


CHICKEN Hatchery in Central New Yerk State, 33 
acres of land, good water supply. Incubators have 52,000 
egg capacity, room for 6,000 layers, hatchery building 
and about 40 brooders with equipment. About 4,000 
hens all from pedigreed stock, also about 8,000 young 
stock ranging from one to three months old. Price as 
listed $33,000. Must be seen to be appreciated. Stanley 
Fish, Hartwick, N. Y¥., Salesman for Frank Fatta, 
Realtor. : 


FOR SALE: Farm, six room house, 1 barn, 2 chicken 
houses, 3 acres land. Owner retired. For particulars 
write to Thos. Smith, R. 1, Hop Bottom, Penna. 





DESIRABLE 7 room house, acre of land, next to 
school. Sun porch, 1% baths, workshop. Hot water 
heat. Rich garden, Jarge, small fruit, chicken house. 
Box 7, Freeville, N. Y. Phone 12F23. 


-to work on chickens, woman to candle and 
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SL See 
PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 






August 5 Issue............Closes July 21 
August 19 Issuce........Closes August 4 
Sept. 2 Issue...... -Closes August 18 
Sept. 16 Issue.............. Closes Sept. } 
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HONEY 


NEW HONEY—choice clover New York’s finest, 5 lbs 
$1.35; 6-5 lb. $6.95. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs. $1.95: 
6-5 Ib. $6/45. All above postpaid third’ zone. 69 Ibs, 
clover $8.45; 60 lbs. buckwheat $6.45 F.O.B. Sold fe 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N, y, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details, Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 








DRESSES $1.25, sunsuits 50c, sizes 1 to 7. A. Gibeault. 
Vergennes, Vt. 





PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5€ in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 





LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan- 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 








CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid imsured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 











ANTIQUE buttons wanted. Cash by return mail. Mrs. 
Edna Cunningham, 425 Valley Dr., Syracuse, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL square knot belts. Made by disabled Vet- 
eran. 10 colors women or men’s. Write Jones, Box 
577, Meredith, N. H. Stamp appreciated. 





WOOLENS for rug hookers. Your choice of colors. 
Send for free literature. Hook-Art, Cumberland Mills 
Y, Maine. 





APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75c and $1.25. Inez Prince, 
Gorham, Maine. 





WANTED: old candle moulds for making over 48 
candles. Also, unusual wooden apple parers. Kindly 
state price. James A. Keillor, 3)! Ridgeview Avenue, 
White Plains, New York. 








PEANUTS—Buy direct, roast them yoyrself. 5 pounds 
$2.00; 10 pounds $3.50; 50 pounds $15.00. Prompt ship- 
ments. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 

Bile yea tag nce ee NA peer le eee ee 
WHY SUFFER from summer heat? Air conditioning 
ig no longer expensive as we guarantee that for $2 
you can make and install in one hour a simple device 
which will completely cool your home. No expensive or 
complicated equipment needed. No difficult alterations 
of. house. Absolutely guaranteed to ventilate and cool 
your home. Send only $2, 1817 West 66, Los Angeles, 
California. 

RR RR EN LE cE PEE I a I SERS 
ee 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMAN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
sectidides, Udder Ointments, etc. Knowledge of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpeliter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





WOODCHOPPERS—To cut brush and help on orchard 
farm: One or two men who can cook for themselves. Or 
man and wife. Furnish cabin. Permanent year around 
job for the right man! Violette Orchards, Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts. 


FARMER for small one man Aberdeen Angus farm 
near Poughkeepsie. Must know machinery. Wages $170. 
Plus good house. Box. 514-CB, ¢/o American Agricul- 
turist, Ithaca, New York. 


POULTRYMAN WANTED, married, no children. ae 
grade 
eggs. Beautiful quarters. Must be clean and give good 
references. Just outside city of Albany, 10 minutes by 
pus to center of city. Write Glenmont Farms, Glenmont, 


N. Y., or call Albany 6-02381. 
aT 


CATTLE AUCTIONS 
256th EARLVILLE SALE 


WED., AUGUST 2 
‘125 


REGISTERED C ATTLE 


HOLSTEIN 


Sale Pavilion, EARLVILLE, 
MADISON CO., N. Y. 


Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated, many 
eligible for shipment into any state. ERS 
75 FRESH AND CLOSE SPRINGERS; 295 HEIF 
OF ALL AGES; 25 SERVICE AGE BULLS. Ae 
Consignments from leading herds in Eastern Unite 
States. Sold to be exactly as represented. LUE 
IT’S THE SAFEST PLACE TO BUY MORE VA 
IN REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. ion 
Sales carried on continuously for past 27 years: 
of satisfied buyers. 

: Sales Manager & Auctioneer 








R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 

—— 

SHIRE AUCTION] 

H. F. Sawyer & Son Milking Herd, Sherburne, Ns pe 
Monday, July 31, 10:30 A.M. 44 Registered ode will | 


Grades, Farm Machinery. Nearly half of pure: Many 
be fresh or due between salo date and Neve | ie 
Grades due this fall also. Nearly all Vaccinafee. * 
and Blood Tested within 30 days. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE aff 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, V' 
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WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER No 106 


NEW! No more short circuits from weeds 
and grass . .. 106 Weed Chopper auto- 
matically cuts them off . . . maintains 
charge on fence. Farmers swear by it. 
Stock respect if. Outshocks other fencers 
on dry ground. 


SEE THIS STRIKING DEMONSTRATION! 


Ask your dealer about the 106. Watch it 
clip weeds or grass in two. See why it 
remains in operation . . . does not short 
out. Holds all stock with single wire. Many 
counties have huge number of WEED CHOP- 
PERS in use. 


110 to 120 volts AC input 
DEPENDABLE —- GUARANTEED 


LEIGH McMAHON & CO. 
744 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 
RELIEF 
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For Sore Teats 


Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. e¢ MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable I> Product 


“Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE” 


Says Gustave Troutman, of Milfon, N.Y. , 
“I've been a farmer 
for 40 years and 
all that time I’ve 
Used Absorbine for 
my horses. I've found 
it quickly relieves 
Strain and soreness | 
from windgall.” 

Yes, farmers know 
there’s nothing like : 
Absorbine for help- 
'ng to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
'sa time-proved help . . . used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
9 long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


: Registered Angus Bull For Sale 
Nan RIAN CORNELLER 2nd, four and one half 
fa Old. Has good offspring which you can see on our 


R BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC, 
Cute 3A thaca, N. Y. 
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By J. F. (“Doe”) ROBERTS 


HIS WEEK I saw a cow sell for 
$364.10 for meat. She weighed 1655 
lbs, and brought 22c a pound. Unusual 
to be sure, but it does illustrate a good 
many things about our meat situation 
and grade cow prices at the present 
time. It can also cause some pretty ser- 
ious thinking about our milk prices, 
heifers, feed and labor costs and the 
cost of living. ' 
Livestock and meat prices are about 
in line with farmers’ costs but are 
about the only farm product that is. 
Some people are yelling that meat 
should also be sold below the cost of 
production. Personally I cannot see 
lower prices before fall, anyway, unless 
some of the propaganda now going out 
is effective. 
This propaganda is taking a rather 
new form, namely, that prices for farm 


‘|products should be so adjusted that 


foreign countries can export food en- 
abling them to get our dollars and thus 
save the Marshall Plan many dollars. 
Perhaps that-sort of reasoning is O.K., 
but it is rather upsetting to know that 
we are paying taxes to buy farm pro- 
ducts to help feed the world, and at the 
same time be proposing that we lower 
farm prices through greater imports 
so that the world may send food here 
to feed us. Looks like a merry-go-round 
with brass rings, calliope, and all the 
pink and red animals that go with it. 

Already this is happening; we im- 
ported 43,850,684 lbs. of beef the first 
four months of this year, an all time, 
peace time, record. Four years ago we 
imported less than 4,000,000 Ibs. That 
was the first full year of peace. Live 
eattle imports rose from less than 
22,000 in 1947 to over 186,000 the same 
period this year. Pork imports have 
risen from 92,075 lbs. first four months 
in 1947, to 7,010,735 lbs. so far 1950. 
All this while our exports so far in 
1950 are among the smallest on record. 
It would seem already that livestock 
farmers were receiving enough compe- 
tition, but watch it, this seems to be in 
the propaganda book. 

I seldom mention my own farming 
but this I must get off my chest, and 
perhaps some or many can do some- 
thing about it. We have been haying 
and our hay is heavy and good this 
year. There is a lot of satisfaction in 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


cutting, making, smelling, bringing in 
and seeing hay piling up—IF—there 
are no break downs and the weather 
stays with you. 

This “break down” problem for me, 
and many tell me for them also, is 
really serious. The gasoline engine has 
become dependable and powerful, the 


‘implements it runs or drags around 


have not kept pace. These implements, 
in most cases, have become compli- 
cated innovations of the horse era, and 
simply will not stand the power and 
pounding of our engines. 


This is no fault of our manufactur- 
ers. They are trying their darndest to 


‘make good farm machines—even the 


best. It really is our own fault. We 
generally are reluctant to admit our 
own break downs or do anything about 
them. The situation is aggravated by 
most dealers carrying only a few re- 
placement parts which also is economi- 
cally understandable. 


Then too it has been my experience 
that good know-how farm machinery 
mechanics are few and far between. 
There are many good engine mechan- 
ics, garage men, and men in greasy 
overalls but not good on farm machin- 
ery. 

Cooperation with and through our 
farm organizations, extension depart- 
ments, state colleges, manufacturers, 
dealers and our American Agriculturist 
can, and I hope, will help to relieve a 
situation that has become really seri- 


ous with so much farm machinery a 


must in today’s farming. : 

This is 4th of July Week=to cele- 
brate the independence and liberties of 
every one of us. If we must fight to 
maintain our liberty, either here or in 
Korea, let’s do it. 

P. S. We have had our early potato 
and melon plants dusted twice so far 
this season by airplane. It seems to do 
a good job and has certainly relieved 
the farm buildings including our home 
from flies and mosquitoes. I wonder if 
thisisusual? =o | 


LITTLE DAMAGE 


When South Amboy, N. J., was hit 
by a disastrous explosion a few weeks 
ago, there were rumors that the plant 
of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., was badly damaged and that fer- 
tilizer production would be seriously 
curtailed. We are glad to report that 
the stories were exaggerated and in- 
accurate. The plant did suffer some 
damage, but it was not making ferti- 
lizer; production was not affected. The 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
will have its usual booth at the Potato 
Growers’ Field Day at Chaffee, N. Y. 
on August 3. 


NEW YORK STATE 


PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 
Saturday July 22, 1950 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SALE 12:30 P. M. (EDT) 


RAMS 


100 


EWES 


Hampshires, Dorsets, Suffolks, Cheviots, Shropshires. Oxfords, Corriedales, Columbias, 
and Southdowns from New England, New Jersey, Penna. and New York. 


H. Earl Wright Auctioneer, Howard J. Hill Sale Mgr., Albion, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


Lakeside Guernsey Farms on 
Dryden Lake, 22 miles south of 
Dryden Village. 

191 acres, 100 tillable. Modern 10 
room house and small tenant house. 
Barns adequate for 50 head of cattle 
and tool storage. Well established herd 
of 45 pure bred Guernseys. Will sell 


farm with or without stock and equip- 
ment. Phone or write or call. 


LAKESIDE GUERNSEY FARMS 


Dryden, N. Y. Harold C. Tripp, Owner 
Phone 126-J 


MILK MILK MILK 


Mid-Summer Sale of 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


August 1, 1950 


AVON OLD FARMS 
FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


50 Cows and Heifers fresh or close to 
freshening. 


Featured are well bred A. R. Cows and Heifers 
with A. R. backing. 


Bolster your milk production and also get 
some good breeding. 


Write for a Catalogue 
SEATH AND SHULTZ SALES SERVICE 
42 Main St. Peterborough, New Hampshire 


* 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Here’s Crescent Beauty Lady Gloria, All- 
American Three- Year-Old Heifer of 1949. She’s 
also First Prize, Senior and Grand Champion at 
the National Cattle Congress, first and Reserve 
Grand Champion at the International Dairy 
Exposition, first in open class and Wisconsin 
Champion Cow at the Wisconsin State Fair, 
Grand Champion and first for Best Uddered 
Cow at Waukesha Dairy Show—all in 1949. 


Crescent Beauty Holsteins 
Protected Against 


‘HIDDEN HUNGER’ 


Crescent Beauty Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., is 
the home of Allen Hetts’ famous Crescent 
Beauty Holsteins, well known for their excel- 
lence—particularly Crescent Beauty Lady 
Gloria. 


Mr. Hetts, owner of the Farm, has been feed- 
ing MinRaltone regularly for more than three 
years. “My entire herd is fed MinRaltone,” 
says Mr. Hetts. “We premix it, to protect them 
from mineral deficiencies and to help maintain 
peak condition and reproduction. Our results 
have been consistently good.” 
What MinRaltone will do for one 
breed, it will do for all. Follow the 
lead of successful stockmen—feed Min- 
Raltone regularly, year round. Min- 
Raltone protects against Hidden Hun- 
ger* because it contains 11 essential 
mineral elements with Vitamin D. 
Write for free MinRaltone feeding 
booklet and complete details. 
NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. » BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y. — Forsyth, Ga. 
* HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 


=~ elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 

a 

MINRALTON 


: NEARS = = 


MINHALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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CANKER —THRUSH 


A powerful antiseptic for "eis 


stubborn hoofconditions, ‘LS 
Oe I el 


fungus infections. Easy 


to apply—pour it on. Big 
12 oz. bottle— $1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid. H- W. NAYLOR 
CO., Morris 1), N.Y. 





When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Finest Silage 
Lowest Cost 


a 
aN 
SILOS 


Produce most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 


Martin Steel Products Corporation 
935 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 
Name 
Address. 


(422) 18 










COOL ad COLORFUL 


by Dorothy Welty “/homae 


VERY YEAR more and more 
families are finding new 
ways to enjoy the out-of- 
doors. Not just the once-in- 
a-while picnic, but regular 

meals taken on the porch or in a corner 

of the lawn or garden under the trees. 

To make eating out-of-doors pleasant 

and enjoyable the whole season 

through, the table should look cool and 
dainty. Don’t rough it! The menfolk 
would soon tire of it, and so would you. 

If you are going to set your table 
out on the lawn where it will have to 
take the wind and weather, paint it 
and chairs to match with outside house 
paint or a weatherproof natural wood 
stain-and-oil finish. White, dark green, 
gray green, and pale grey are all good 
colors for out-of-doors. Avoid vivid 
hues, as they are difficult to harmonize 
with other colors and are tiring to the 
eyes. 

Use table mats that can be washed, 
wiped off, or thrown away. Table mats 
deaden the sound of dishes on a hard 
“ surface, save laundry, and look festive. 
They can also further your color 
scheme. Beautiful paper place mats are 
inexpensive and can be wiped off and 
reused. Paper napkins come to match. 


If you want to, you can make your 
own paper mats from odds and ends of 
wallpaper. Choose a dainty pattern and 
a color to match or harmonize with 
your dishes. Ivy, strawberries and the 
like are suitable motifs, and plaids are 
very stylish. It will be necessary to roll 
the paper backward to take the “curl” 
out of it. Cut it into 14” by 20” pieces, 
or a little smaller, and put them to 
press under a board or books. If the 





table is to be under cover, you can fas-. 


ten the mats in place with scotch cellu- 
lose tape to make them easier to wipe 
off after meals. 

More permanent mats of various 
washable fabrics cost a little more than 
paper ones, but here again you could 


make your own. Use one color for the 
mats and another harmonizing color. 


for the napkins. Chartreuse with dark 
green, yellow with brown, and blue 
with gray make good pairs of colors. 


If the mat is a plain color, you could 
use a print or plaid for the napkin, or 
vice versa. Use plain-colored cloth 
mats with flowered dishes, and printed 
material with solid-color ware. The 
ten-to-dollar stores and bargain base- 
ments abound in inexpensive dishes 
that rate as seconds because of minor 
flaws in the decorating and glazing 
process. These are practical for carry- 
ing back and forth to the porch or 


lawn. Hostess trays in painted tinware ~ 


can be purchased for as little as 15 
cents each. These might prove a good 
investment in more ways than one. 


You can cook to a color scheme, too, 
and in summer it’s easy to do it. For 
the back porch supper photographed 
above, the color scheme was planned 
and the food prepared within the space 
of an hour. I began with my favorite 
dark green lunch cloth and the yellow- 
green napkins that came with it. With 
these I used some dishes that came 


from a ten-cent store basement—ivory 


white with dark red flowers and green 
leaves. It’s an easy color scheme to 
match food with. The centerpiece was 
honeysuckle vine. Its yellow and white 
flowers and yellow-green leaves gave 
a yellow-green effect en masse. The 
vine made a good holder for a few 
dark red tulips and one yellow one with 
their stems cut short. 

Hard-cooked eggs and dark red beets 
on lettuce repeated the colors. The food 
was what I happened to have on hand, 
but is common enough—ham, cheese, 
peas, potatoes, and strawberry ice 
cream for dessert. The same colors 
could have been achieved with many 
other combinations of foods that most 
farm families have in abundance in the 
summer and fall months of the year. 

Just try to think color as well as 
taste when planning a menu. Make 
lists of foods that are green, those 
that are yellow, or red. Have your lin- 
en, food, and dishes match or harmon- 
ize. It is really fun to do it once you 
get to thinking about it. You could 
even have a color scheme just by echo- 
ing the colors of your dishes and cloth 


or mats in the salad, and then filling 
in the menu with whatever else you 
happened to want to have. Your fam- 
ily will “oh” and ‘‘ah” when they see 
how pretty the table can look. And 
you might take your club out under 
the maples to have iced tea at a table 
set with green and white. Put green 
sprigs of mint in the tea, serve choco- 
late cake with green icing and you 
will be famous! 


Limit your color scheme to one or 
two basic colors and white. In using 
reds, stick to either purple reds or 
orange reds in one scheme. It takes an 
expert to mix them. In other words, 
avoid having roses and tomatoes on 


the table at the same time. But green 


goes with everything—and just think 
of all the things you can do with 
green! Chop a little chives or parsley 
in the cottage cheese. Use mint or lime 
gelatine. Put some green pepper or 
parsley in your salad. Mint leaves look 
nice and taste good in lemonade, and 
nasturtium leaves are a-suitable gar- 
nish for cold meats. 


The centerpiece should be the crown- 
ing glory. When cut flowers are not 





~- 


available or when you want a very 
cool-looking .table, try this: Make an 
arrangement entirely of leaves and 
twigs, using two kinds for contrast. 


‘Grape leaves are very ornamental. Ar- 


range short pieces of the vine in a low 
erystal container. Almost any fruit 
combined with short branches or 
leaves is attractive. Experiment with 
a variety’ of available containers. 
keeping to the low, shallow ones and 
use holders to keep the material in 
place. Your glass baking dishes can be 
used, or any glass dish that will hold 
water. Place the dish on a larger, or- 
namental plate. The greenery will con- 
ceal the smaller container. Pairs of re- 
frigerator dishes can be used, too, and 
look smart. Crumpled chicken wire 
makes a good holder. The holes should 
be small enough to keep the stems 
from slipping. 

Ferns, bits of shrubbery, especially 
the new tips of hemlock and spruce, 
are useful greens. Myrtle vines train 
nicely and make a good addition to 
many other arrangements; also, the 
tiny flowers of myrtle are dainty and 
pretty. Next time you walk down a 
lane, observe the interesting shapes of 
leaves and small flowers you have al- 
ways thought of as weeds. Queen 
Anne’s lace is exquisite. I went to a 
picnic last summer where the tables 
were decorated with ferns, + Queen 
Anne’s lace, and white candles. 


In the fall of the year, berries have 
possibilities and the fields abound in 
interesting seed pods. You may have 
so much fun doing table arrangements 
that you will want to carry it over in- 
to the winter months. Try pine needles 
around a plate of well-polished apples. 
As the winter wanes, the tree buds 
swell and you have yeilow, brown, OF 
ange, rust and rose-colored twigs to 
choose from. The possibilities are end- 
less. But remember that in summer, 
green is a cool color and a good har- 
monizer. 





Summer Day 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


We built a fire of cones and twigs 

And watched the smoke curl toward the sky. 
We listened to the dry wood snap 

And through the trees the wind’s soft sigh. 
We spread a cloth out on the ground 
Where needles of the pine lay thick. 

We breathed the fragrance of those pines 
Then cut and sharpened, each, a stick 


And set out dishes, buttered rolls, 
Toasted the hot dogs crispy brown, 
Then poured hot coffee into mugs 

And, picnic ready, we sat down 

And ate and talked with laughter gay, 


Once on a lovely summer day. 
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$0 GOOD it washes clothes cleaner in 
ONE wash than any soap will in two! 


After years of experimenting, 
Procter & Gamble laboratories 
have discovered a whale of a 
washing product—so good that 
laboratory tests show it gets 
clothes cleaner in a single wash 
than any soap will in two! 
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CLEANER CLOTHES 


















CHEER gives you the 
cleanest possible wash 
any “no rinse”’ suds can 
offer! Just wash, wring 
out and hang up todry! 
. . . But if you rinse, 

"CHEER’s your best bet 

for a cleaner wash than 

you'll get with any soap 

—any other type of | 

washing product. : 


Procter &Gambles great new discovery! 
So good you get the 


cleanest possible wash with 
the least possible work! 















Sh good you get 2 dazaling-wivite 
wash with NO BUGACHING/ 






Without bleaching, without bluing _ 
— CHEER washeswhite thingsclean 4 
as fresh snow, colored things bright 
as new paint. Yet CHEER is kind 
to hands, safe for washable colors. 


Spaced you geta tn fee wash 
zon KAROEY WAR! 























CHEER suds come up thick 
and fast in water so hard 
the best soaps known play 
out, Leaves no sticky scum 
—but removes the cloudy 
film left on clothes by soap. 
NO WATER SOFTENER 
NEEDED! 






onceé...and youl 


cheer 


4orevey | 


Ss god you get white can wash | 
even WHA HOT WATER RUNS LOW! 


The hotter the water, the better 
the wash. But when the hot water 
runs low, CHEER suds stand up 
and go on fighting dirt. Whatever 
the temperature, CHEER will give 
you a cleaner wash than any soap, 
at the same temperature! 








CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE in the U.S.A. ee Oi ne eee 
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Attaching Tarliberry 


By MANLEY PIKE 


Up at eight o’clock, breakfast at 
quarter-past, to the office at half-past, 
, work all the forenoon, luncheon at one, 
back at the office at two, work all the 
afternoon, home at quarter to six, 


_ Study all the evening, bed at ten. And 


begin all over again tomorrow. 

And all over again the next day, for 
this was the way Henry Manson passed 
every week-day in the year, excepting 
the fortnight’s vacation which he took 
whenever nobody else cared to take his, 
so that it either came so early as to 
resemble a dinner which stops short at 
soup, or so late that it seemed like 


getting into church just in time to hear © 


the benediction. 

Henry was junior clerk for Petti- 
grew, Pitts, Pepper & Co., wholesale 
grocers, who occupied a dark, coffee- 
scented, granite warehouse in a dark, 
coffee-scented, granite street, where 
the roadway roared with enormous 
trucks, and the sidewalk rattled and 
banged beneath contrary currents of 
boxes, barrels and puncheons in a con- 
tinual state of violent transmission 
from cart to store or from store to 
cart. 

Inside were more boxes, barrels and 
puncheons piled as high as the ceiling 
all over the broad floor. In one corner 
was the office, and in one corner of that 
was a desk at which Henry was almost 
always to be found, writing away at 
bills and invoices, from morning till 
night. 

It was weary, monotonous work in 
itself, and worse, promised no future. 
Henry might continue to write at that 
desk for years, and then be no further 
advanced than now; for in the great 
city were hundreds and thousands of 
young men anxious for employment, 
who could do his task as well as he 
could, and he had never had any oppor- 
tunity to show himself capable of bet- 
ter things. 

Notwithstanding, he drudged faith- 
fully on every day, in the hope that his 
chance would yet come, and toiled 
every evening over books which would 
fit him to take advantage of it when- 
ever it might be offered. 

The chance came, as chances gener- 
ally do, quite unexpectedly, and in a 
way totally different from any Henry 
had ever imagined. 

It had been a hard day in the office. 
Two of the clerks were absent, and two 
more were out on special work, throw- 
ing so much more labor on the rest; 
while the bookkeeper, who thought it 
due to the dignity of his position never 
to be in good humor, was in an un- 
commonly bad one, even for him, and 
everybody seemed overworked, irrit- 
able and discontented. 

Henry felt particularly despondent, 
for he was behindhand with his own 
duties, and having made several blun- 
ders in performing the unfamiliar tasks 
of the absentees, had been severely 
scolded by the bookkeeper. 

‘Ths nowuse,” thought. tenry” 3 F 
might as well give up and try an easier 
business like coal-heaving, or a better- 
paid one like car-driving, or a more 
dignified one such as canvassing or dis- 
tributing samples of soap.” _ 

The poor fellow, who was half-tired 
out and wholly discouraged, attempted 
a smile at his own sarcasms, but aban- 
doned the effort before he had fairly 
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begun. 

“Manson!” called Brierley, the book- 
keeper, at that moment. “This way!” 

SYeS, “S1Y.7 

“Mr. Pepper wants you,” continued 
Brierley, surlily. “He’s in his. private 
room. Come, don’t keep him waiting!” 

Henry went out, greatly wondering 
what could be the matter. Neither Mr. 
Pepper nor any other member of the 
firm had much intercourse with the 
subordinate clerks, and a summons to 
the private room was exceptional. 

“Probably I’m to be discharged,” said 
Henry to himself. 

He tapped lightly the door of the 
little inner room and then entered, with 
a great effort to look unembarrassed 
and as if it were a perfectly common 
thing for him to be there. 

Mr. Pepper, a stout, dark man with 
glittering black eyes and speech so 
concise that all his remarks seemed in- 
tended for ten-word telegrams, turned 
around in his swivel chair to face the 
junior clerk. 

“Saw you studying a commercial law 
treatise,” said he, without the slightest 
preface. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Henry, puzzled 
at this peculiar beginning of the inter- 
view. “But not in office hours.” 

“Been through it?” 

CVese Sir) 

“Understand it?” 

“Fairly well, sir.” 

“Know about attachment process?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Good. You’re the only man in the 
office who does, then. Brierley doesn’t 


—just asked him. Well! I want you to 
go to Damascus Centre. Right now. 
Train starts in twenty-seven minutes. 
Have to look alive.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Henry, who, com- 
pletely taken aback by the suddenness 
of this extraordinary commission, was 
all at sea as to what he might be ex- 
pected to do. 

He soon learned. Mr. Pepper, using 
about one-third the number of words 
any other man would have required for 
the same purpose, explained that Jonas 
Tarliberry, who kept a general store 
at Damascus Centre, and who owed the 
firm a considerable amount of goods 
bought on credit, was on the point of 
failure. 

Now, since Tarliberry’s stock was 
but just sufficient to satisfy his indebt- 
edness to Pettigrew, Pitts, Pepper & 
Co., and certain other houses were also 
his creditors, it was necessary to use 
all despatch in order to put a first at- 
tachment upon his goods. None of the 
firm chanced to be able to go; and 
time being wanting to procure an at- 
torney’s services, the first available 
man must be sent. 

“You’re the one,” snapped Mr. Pep- 
per. “Know what to do? Yes? Then do 
it! Here’s a signed blank writ—fill it 
up yourself. Don’t let anybody get 
ahead of you. Don’t spare money. 
Here’s some. Now, off you go!” 

Henry found himself half-way to the 
railroad station before he fairly came 
to a clear understanding of what had 
happened, and of the swift change in 
his situation brought about within the 








SLIM AND SPUD 


I JUST GOT THIS LETTER— 
{T SAYS THEY ARE SETTLING 
THE ESTATE OF MY LATE 
UNCLE AND HE LEAVES 
ALL HIS MONEY TO THE 
ONE WHO TAKES CARE 
OF SNIFFER ~- BUT 
SNIFFER 1s GONE! 


SOME WHERE ‘ROUND © 
Wr HERE iS WHERE I GAVE 
\ \ SNIFFER AWAY— 
\\HAR! SNIFFER! 
‘ - 


i: 





The Hunt Is On 


—ALL THAT MONEY //AND 
ANNIE DOESN'T KNOW I GAVE 
SNIFFER AWAY TO A STRANGER 
=-!LL TAKE THE CAT ALONG — 
HE MIGHT HELP ME FIND 


GRASSHOPPERS 

I DIDN'T KNOW THERE 
WAS SQ MANY DOGS 
NAMED SNIFFER! 
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past few minutes. 

“This is my chance, and I’m going to 
improve it!” 

So, in high spirits he dashed into the 
station and up to the ticket window. 
Two men were already there. 

“One to Damascus Centre,” said the 





first. 

“One to Damascus Centre,” echoed 
the second. 

“Hallo!” thought Henry, surprised. 


“Travel up there seems lively to-day.” 

His turn coming, he stepped to the 
window, saying, “One to Damascus 
Centre, please.” 

The two men turned around on hear- 
ing this request, and appearing to re- 
cognize him, exchanged a_ glance. 
Henry at once understood that his er- 
rand would not be accomplished with- 
out opposition, for he, too, had recog- 
nized them. 

One was Browning, of Mace, Nutt 
& Co., the other, Cutter, of Nash & Cut- 
ter, both rival grocery houses, and be- 
yond doubt, likewise creditors of Jonas 
Tarliberry. They were certainly bound 
upon the same mission as he. 

Browning and Cutter did not speak, 
but hurried away to the train. They 
went into the smoker, while Henry, en- 
tering another car, sat down to think 
what he should do. 

“Those two seemed to have joined 
forces,” mused he. “Of course, then, 
their claims are not so large but that 
there will be enough to satisfy both, 
and they mean to help each other. And 
both will unite to fight me, for if I get 
in my demand first there will be noth- 
ing left for either of them. Well, we'll 
see!” 

With a stylographic pen he proceed- 
ed to fill in the blank writ Mr. Pepper 
had given him, which was already 
signed by the judge, as is sometimes 
done. The amount of the claim was 
nearly six thousand dollars, and Henry 
knew that if he saved such a sum to 
the firm, his future fortune would be 
bright, while the failure to secure it 
would forever end all his hopes of ad- 
vancement. 

“But I won’t fail,” he declared. “I'll 
get there first if anybody gets there 
at all.” ; 

He examined the roll of bank-bills 
which had been given him, to ascertain 
what his resources might be. To his as- 
tonishment he found that he had two 
hundred dollars. 

“Gracious!” ejaculated he. “I’m real- 
ly not to spare money, sure enough. 
And it- means, too, that Mr. Pepper 
thinks I’d have trouble. Very likely he 
knew that the other houses would have 
the same information he had.” 

Clearly, the first thing to do was to 
find out all about Damascus Centre, 
and the conductor was evidently the 
man to ask. Henry found that Tarli- 
berry’s store was four miles from the 
Centre station at a place called Mosh- 
er’s Mills, and that there was no reg- 
ular means of conveyance between the 
two villages. 

“You'll be lucky if you find a team. 
Damascus Centre’s a little bit of a vil- 
lage, and why we stop there I neve? 
could see. Sometimes you can get a 
man to drive you over to the Mills, and 
sometimes you can’t—more can’t than 
can, generally speaking.” 

“But what shall I do if there isn’t 4 
team ?” 

“Walk, I suppose,” replied the con 
ductor, indifferently. ‘““You’ll have com- 
panions in misery, anyway. There are 

(Conrinuea_ on Opposite Page) 
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Sally Save 


Lace Curtains 


ACE CURTAINS, or those made of 
bein or net, are lovely to look at, 
put usually present their own special 
problems when it comes time to laun- 
der them. Here are some ideas from 
readers that you may want to try out: 

Mrs. Fred Porschet, Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Peekskill, N. Y., irons curtains 
on an old sheet, folded lengthwise. She 
pulls the sheet and curtain along the 
ironing board at the same time and 
avoids rippled edges and bulging spots. 

When Mrs. Clarence Hartzell, R. D. 
2, Bangor, Me., hangs curtains, she 
first pulls each shade down to where 
she wants. the tie-backs and uses the 
shade rod as a marker. 

Mrs. George C. Fox, 72 Steuben St., 
Schenectady, N. Y., mends curtains 
which are frayed or weakened on the 
edges by stitching them across sev- 
eral times on the sewing machine. She 
also uses corks on the corner pins to 
hold curtains securely- on stretchers. 

Mrs. Charles Schrader, R. D., Elba, 
N. Y., mends lace curtains by ironing 
a starched piece of net over the hole. 


APPLIQUE 
INCLUDED 


No. 3026. One of the smartest sun- 
dresses of the season—and one of the 
Simplest to sew! Sizes 10-20; 36-40. 
Size 16, 414 yards 35-inch. (For same 
Style in girl’s sizes 6-14, order Pattern 


No. 2128, which takes 3 yards 35-inch 


M size 8.) 

— i 

No, 2108. Ice cool classic! Kimono 

Sleeve shirtwaist can be made strictly 

age or touched with feminine eye- 
S. Sizes 12-20; 36-42. Size 18, 3% 

ead 35-inch, 534 yards trim. 

a 2174, Very grown up, indeed, is 

a halter sun-dress and cover-up 

ae Sizes 1, 2, 38, 4, 6. Size 4, dress 
Cape, 2% yards 85-inch; % yard 





“Have you tried. using the bright 


colored plastic clothespins for tie-- 


backs?” asks Mrs. Mary Billings, 
Bowdoinham, Me. She says they are 
very effective, using two pins to the 
curtain and gathering or pleating the 
curtain from the edge as the pin is 
slipped on. The two pins should be 
wedged together tightly and anchored 
to the window frame by a piece of 
string attached to a thumb tack. 

Mrs. Jacob Uhlman, R. D, 1, Camp- 
ton, N. H., makes dishcloths of discard- 
ed lace curtains by sewing several 
thicknesses together. 


we 





TODAY IN 


4 * 
‘tant Yauets Garden 
Martha Washington 
Geraniums 
“Can you give me any information in 
regard to growing Martha Washington 
Geraniums? I had one for my birthday and 
I do want to care for it correctly.”’ 
. —Mrs. J.R.C. 
HE Martha Washington geraniums 
are closely related to the common 
form, but their foliage and handsome 
blossoms are different. Also their sea- 
son of blooming is not continuous as 
with the common geranium. Early 
spring through May and June is their 


35-inch contrast. Panties, %4 yard 35- 
inch. Applique included. 


No. 2847. Cap sleeve two-piece to 
wear whenever you want to look your 
coolest—and your trimmest! Bloused 
and belted jacket. Sizes 12-20; 36-46, 
Size 18, 43% yards 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our Summer Fashion Book which 
has pattern designs for all ages, all sizes, 
all occasions. Send to AMERCAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station 
O, New York 11, New York. 


natural time for flowering. For this 
reason and also because of their need 
of a rest period after blooming, many 
homemakers prefer to buy new plants 
every year. 

However, if you have a suitable place 
to keep the plant growing through the 
winter, you may want to try to make 
yours flower again next year. In this 
case, put the pot in a sunny situation 
out’ of doors until September but see 
that the roots do not become dry at 
any time. In September the old sprouts 
should be cut back and repotted. Then 
if you had a cold frame where you 
could keep the plants until October, 
that would be fine. If not, you probably 
would have a protected porch or some 
spot where the plant could be protected 
from frost. When really cold weather 
comes, it should be given the regular 
care which potted plants require during 
the winter. Warmth, moisture, and 
enough light are needed to prevent it 
from becoming leggy. 

If you wish to make cuttings from 
the plant which you already have, mid- 
summer to the first week in September 
is a good time. A flat box of pure sand, 
or half sand and half loam, makes a 
good rooting mixture. Break off a 
branch with a “heel” of old wood and 
insert it in this mixture; see that the 
soil is kept moist but well drained, and 
in two or three weeks the roots should 
have started. After the roots are well 
started, put the young plant into a pot 
containing a good potting soil, namely 
equal parts of loam, leafmold, and sand. 
Immediately after transplanting, keep 
the plant in good light but away from 
direct sunlight for about a week; then 
it can be moved into direct sunlight. 
Yet do not expect blossoms from this 
particular plant before May or June. 

As long as the plant grows satisfac- 
torily, leave well enough alone. Over- 
fertilizing is as bad as too little. If it 
does not thrive, scratch in one teaspoon 
of complete fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, 
around the edge of the pot and water 
it in well. Once or twice during the 
winter ought to be enough for this 
treatment.—G.W.H. 

—AA.-— 


ATTACHING TARLIBERRY 
(Continued from Opposite Page) 

two men in the smoker who’ve been 

asking me the same question. The three 

of you might keep one another com- 

pany—if you happen to fancy it.” 

The conductor walked off winking, 
The “two men in the smoker” had man- 
ifestly given him some idea of the sit- 
uation of affairs. 

Henry sat through the rest of the 
journey in an unpleasantly nervous 
frame of mind, longing to do some- 
thing, and yet it was quite obvious that 
he could at present only wait to see 
what might turn up. 

If his rivals obtained the only con- 
veyance, what was to become of him? 
And if there were no conveyance at all, 
what then? 

It seemed to him that he would glad- 
ly sacrifice a year’s salary for the mon- 
opoly of any sort of vehicle which 
would get him to Mosher’s Mills half 
an hour ahead of that pair in the 
smoker. His first work at the Mills 
would be to find a constable to serve 
the attachment, and this might take 
more time than he could spare. 

Before long the engine whistled, and 
a look at his watch told him that this 
must be Damascus Centre. He rushed 
out of the car, and standing on the 
lowermost step, made ready to swing 
off the moment he could safely do so. 

Yet, quick and prompt as Henry was, 
he forgot the very simple, self-evident 
fact that the first car of a train reach- 
es the station before the last car does. 

When he sprang upon the little plat- 
form at Damascus Centre he saw 
Browning and Cutter running across 
the upper end, and tumbling into a dil- 
apidated old carryall which he instant- 
ly perceived to be the only carriage 
anywhere in sight. He darted toward 
it, shouting to the driver to wait for 
him. (To be continued) © 
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Favorites of | 
May 


(425) 


Popular, all-glass’ style ATLAS jars and 
caps are made of clear, crystal glass to 
give luscious display to your preserves. 
And every jar is double-tested for strength 
to insure safety. Insist upon ATLAS. 


ATLAS E-Z seal 
—the standard, 
modern all-glass 

style. 


ATLAS 

WHOLEFRUIT 

wide mouth for canning whole 
fruits, vegetables, meats. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 






10-DAY 


TRIAL 


Orders 
Filled 
Promptly 


3 for 1.79 ¢ 
Save money! These are surplus | 
stock from a _ big supply firm. 


Sturdy, serviceable work - shirts, : 
though used, have been washed. sterilized 
and reconditioned. Every shirt of long-wear- 
ing wash materials. Blue, tan or white, 
Strongly sewn: reinforced stitching at points 
of strain. Money back guarantee! 


WORK PANTS TO MATCH 99c 


Blue, tan, white. Send waist measure, 
leg length, 


SEND NO MONEY! (i, »9me, a4 


city or 
town, size and color choice (also 2nd color 
choice.) Pay postman. plus postage. Or send 
cash and we ship prepaid. Keep 10 days, If 
not satisfied, 
Order Today! 


YOUNG DISTRIBUTING CO, 


\ Dent. F. 2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6. Mich. 
ONE ACT PLAYS! 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. Ne 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents fer 
complete list of plays. 








return for refund! Mail Your 








When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Kernels, 
Screenings 


and Chatt 


SUNNYGABLES GARDENS 
By Emilie Hall 








BOUT this time every year it 
becomes my pleasant assign- 
ment to have a look at the 
Sunnygables gardens, talk 
with the girls and report 

here what’s growing and cooking. 

Like the rest of Sunnygables. opera- 
tions, the family gardening comes in 
for its share of experimenting and pio- 
neering, always, of course, slanted to- 
wards doing the best job possible in the 
shortest time and with the minimum 
wear and tear on the gardener. 
~ Sprinkler irrigation, a garden trac- 
tor, and even a somewhat different 
garden lay-out are the new things 
which have been added this year, and 
under the supervision of Marcella 
Yaple they promise to pay off with 
enough vegetables and small fruits to 
supply the needs of three families for 
the year. Sharing the produce of the 
garden will be the Yaples, Conners and 
Babcocks. Each group also is contrib- 
uting either financially or in work to 
the job of production. 





Garden Crew 


Marcella, who has the greenest 
thumb in all the Sunnygables .group 
when it comes to gardening, is in 
charge of the operation. Daughter of 
a market gardener, she was coaxing 
fruits and vegetables to grow a little 
bigger almost as soon as she could 
walk. Now her early training is being 
put to good account.. Despite a very 
busy home and civic life—she has three 
children, is active in Home Bureau and 
heads up a troop of Brownie Scouts— 
she manages to spend at least a couple 
of hours daily in the garden which is a 
full two miles from the house. Just 
getting there involves some organiza- 
tion and planning. She goes down as 
soon as the children get in from 
school, taking them with her. Fre- 
quently she takes along a picnic supper 
and they eat beside the creek. 

Jean Conner, mother of a _ two- 
months-old son, makes her contribu- 
tion by taking care of Marcella’s two 
younger children during gardening 
hours, thus freeing the mother to de- 
vote her entire attention to the job at 
hand. 

For the garden site, a strip 600 feet 
long and 380 feet wide was selected at 
the edge of a field where oats were 
grown last year. The fact that the oats 
were liberally sprayed with weed killer 
was a help in preparing the soil this 
year. Readers of Kernels, Screenings & 
Chaff will have little difficulty locating 
the garden in their minds if they are 
familiar with the field south of the 
house and at the foot of Newfield Hill 
where sprinkler irrigation was used 
last. year. The garden strip parallels 
the highway at the edge of this field. 

One of the real problems this loca- 
tion presents is that grasses of various 
types have always grown luxuriantly 
there. In spite of all Marcella can do, 
her battle against the grass for which 
Sunnygables is famous is sometimes 
discouraging. 


Tractor 


When the garden tractor arrived, 
she thought her troubles would be over, 
only to discover she wasn’t “man” 
enough to control it. This tractor is 
the walking type, and while I’m per- 
fectly ready to admit that walking be- 
hind a garden tractor has it all over 








N THIS PAGE in the July 1 issue of American Agri- 
culturist I showed, in a series of pictures, the method 
we used to fill our trench silo with a completely mechan- 
ized outfit but one in which was invested a minimum 
amount of money. The above picture shows the finished 
job. The boys filled forty feet of the fifty-foot long trench 
with 250 tons of wnchopped alfalfa-brome grass. One field 
was about 50-50 and another had about 70% alfalfa. Grass 
from 25 acres was gathered and dumped into the ditch 
by one man using a hayloader and our 12-year-old dump 
truck. The trench was filled from the high end with the 
truck backing over the grass to pack it as it was filled. 
To control the amount of fermentation in the unchopped 
grass, Jack Conner treated it with sulfur-dioxide gas as 
it was filled, using a total of 1,200 pounds. The wetness 
of the grass causes a chemical reaction in the sulfur- 
dioxide that actually changes it into a milu sulphurous 
acid. This then serves to keep the pH of the silage about 
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. Hadley Smith 


with 1% to 2 inches of ground limestone which formed 
a cement-like cover just as soon as it got wet. The 
limestone will go back on the land as the silage is fed 
out. 

-We are very much aware of the chances we are taking 
in putting up unchopped grass by this low-cost method. 
Jack Conner, who expects this trench full of silage to 
feed his herd of Brown Swiss next winter, says that this 
is the way to make grass silage but, like me, is anxiously 
wondering about how it will turn out when he opens the 
silo next November. One problem that had us worried 
has been solved. The unchopped silage will be cut with 
a hay knife to keep the opened end vertical, and the 
silage will be thrown out in these cut-off slices into our 
feed-bunk wagons. 

In the upper left hand corner of the above picture may 
be seen the ends of strips of rubber film. They were put 
in between the earth and the grass to see if they will pro- 


where we want it. 


With the unchopped grass all in, the boys built a wall 
of waste baled hay right across the open, vertical end 
of the silo and then covered the heaped-up top of the silo 


tect the walls of the trench from rains and thawing after 


the silage has been removed. The boys also put the strips 
over the open end of the trench before stacking up the baled 
hay. The ends are held down by the limestone.—H.E.B. 





pulling weeds on one’s knees, I still 
have to see a horse-drawn cultivator 
that gives a man such a going over. 

Eiven so, the tractor is a great time- 
saver. It will do the entire garden in 
about two hours. One thing. which 
speeds up the cultivating, even with 
the tractor, is the layout of the garden 
—a few very long rows instead of the 
traditional square or nearly square lay- 
out with many rows. Most garden trac- 
tors do not have a reverse gear and 
must be wheeled heavily on the turn. 
A narrow garden in long rows cuts 
down on frequent turning of the ma- 
chine. ; : : 

Of course, planting like this required 
a little more planning so that produce 
of similar size would be in the same 
row. For example, one row has carrots, 
beets, lettuce, spinach, etc. Corn isin a 
section by itself, but the rows line up 
with the rest of the garden, and the 
peas are in two rows which run the 
entire length. 


Mulching the Berries 


When planning the new garden, 
space was saved along the fence and 
at one end for blueberry bushes, and a 
variety of raspberries and currants. 
The raspberries and currants were to 
be mulched with straw, but in cleaning 
out a silo someone had the idea that 
the old grass silage would make good 


mulch. Marcella, interested always in 


trying something new, is keeping her 
fingers crossed. The old silage is much 
easier to handle than straw. 

The blueberries have been mulched 
with sawdust to keep the moisture in 
the soil and help sour it. They will re- 


quire more water than most of the 
other plants, and a special irrigation 
pipe is being set up in the patch. 

A new strawberry patch is mulched 
with straw, of course, and all blossoms 
are being picked as fast as they come 
out this year to give the plants a 
chance to grow strong. 


Asparagus 


Mouth-watering in its potentialities 
is the long row of asparagus—around 
400 roots as I recall. It was planted 10 
inches deep, and in four weeks was in 
fern. They will let it go for two 
years, then cut it for four weeks the 
third year, and after that revel in all 
they can use. In checking up on the 
management of an asparagus bed, Mar- 
cella learned that it is best to cut or 
break the stalks above the ground, 
rather than right at ground level. The 
latter practice, it is claimed, often 
damages new young shoots coming on. 


Garden Greens 


One of the things which appeals to 
me about the garden is the wide var- 
iety of greens—enough different kinds 
so that even the fussiest eater should 
be assured of finding a plentiful sup- 
ply of greens to his liking. In addition 
to leaf and head lettuce, there are ro- 
maine, kale, endive and spinach. Each 
of these is planted in relatively small 
sections and plans call for replanting 
for late harvest after the first crop is 
nearly mature. 


Freezing 


Of course, all this work and plan- 
ning, as K, S & C readers know only 


too well, is just preliminary to the days 
when all the produce we cannot eat di- 
rect from the garden must be frozen or 
canned. About the only plans the girls 
have to date for freezing is “to get the 
stuff in the freezer the quickest, easiest 
way.” 

Marcella is going to freeze tomatoes 
for sauces and casseroles again this 
year. She also plans to freeze corn on 
the cob without blanching. She will 
merely shuck the ears and seal them in 
locker bags. 

Mrs. Babcock, who was in on the 
ground floor in freezing, still tends to 
follow the recommendations of Cornell 
rather closely and, so far, there aren't 
any radical changes in recommended 
procedures. Some people are having 
what they consider rather good luck 
freezing without blanching, but, as one 
expert told me last year when I asked 
about doing asparagus without blanch- 
ing, “It’s all right to do it that way if 
you don’t mind eating grass silage next 
winter.” I tried some anyway, and 
found she was right—the stuff did 
taste more like silage than asparagus 
after it had been in the locker two 
months! 

One thing a friend of Mrs. Babcock’s 
discovered, and passed along for others 
to try—she claims that cauliflower and 
other “strong” vegetables are more di- 
gestible after being frozen than when 
served fresh. The blanching, freezing 
and cooking process seems fo ga 
away some of the sharp flavor which 
frequently leads to indigestion. 
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REEZE 


SUMMER FRESH a 
VEGETABLES NOW @ 


FREEZER 


The Oldest Name in Freezers 





Freezer, 
1814 cu. ft. 


Enjoy the convenience of having garden 
fresh vegetables at hand all year 
round! Yours plus economy with Stein- 
horst’s exclusive air blast freezing and 
specially constructed freezer plates that 
hold the cold longer . . . giving you 
longer protection if power fails. 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, INC. 
UTICA, N.Y. ESTABLISHED 1908 





Makers of the famed Steinhorst Milk Coolers 


Consult your nearest dealer for further in- 
formation on the Steinhorst Deluxe Freezer 
or mail this coupon. 
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ANNIVERSARY. 
Annual Meeting 


Aug. 3, 1950 
Judd Falls Rd. Ithaca, N.Y 





@ Display of outstanding 
artificially bred animals 


@ Research exhibit 


N. d ork A. B...... 


Box 528 A | fete Bete N. Y. 
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CONCRETE 
METAL 


1. WOOD @ TILE FREE FOLDER 


| GRANGE SILO CO, Dept. A-7. Red Creek, N.Y. 












Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


NON-CANCELLABLE 

Last fall a paint salesman called on me 
several times and tried to sell me paint. 
The barn needed painting, but J couldn’t 
do it last fall and I wasn’t sure I could 
afford to do it this summer. However, 
the salesman said I could place the order 
but that the paint wouldn’t be shipped 
until spring, and that I could cancel the 
order in the meantime if I wanted to. I 
did cancel the order. Nevertheless, the 
paint arrived around Christmas time, and 
the company insisted that I pay for it. 

We have not seen the order our sub- 
scriber signed, but we venture a guess 
that there was a clause stating that 
the order could not be cancelled. It is 
not wise to accept a salesman’s pro- 
mise, especially if it disagrees with 
what’s printed on the order. Generally 
speaking, it is difficult to cancel orders 
which are given to agents who call 
on you at home. ‘ 

— AA. — 


RENEWAL POLICIES 

About a year ago we received a fire in- 
surance policy which was a renewal of 
one we previously carried. We didn’t 
want it and intended to return it, but we 
neglected to do so. Now the agent wants 
us to pay for it. It seems to us that. we 
shouldn’t be expected to pay for some- 
thing we didn’t order. 

Many property owners would object 
seriously if the agent handling their 
fire insurance didn’t renew the policy 
when it expired; otherwise the owner 
might overlook the expiration date and 
be without protection. 

It is common practice in the insur- 
ance business to mail renewals. There- 
fore, if you receive a renewal policy 
and do not want it, it is only fair to re- 
turn it promptly or notify the agent to 
that effect, in which case it is his re- 


sponsibility to pick up the policy. 


— A.A.'~— 


FORGOTTEN? 

About a year ago I gave $10.00 to John 
H. Thiele, Jr. of Hawthorne, N. Y., for 
which he was to ship me a pair of Pearl 
Guinea Fowls. I did not receive them, 
neither have I received a refund. I have 
my receipt. 

We wrote Mr. Thiele about this 
twice. Mrs. Thiele replied to our sec- 
ond letter that Mr. Thiele was out of 
town and would check the order book 
when he returned. That was back in 
February, and the last we heard of the 
matter; although we have sent several 
reminders. We are publishing the 
record for the benefit of our readers. 


— AA. — 
“THANKS” 3 

I received your ,letter in regard to 
the insured parcel which was damaged 
in the mail. I thank you so much for 
what you have done, as this was the 
first satisfactory .information I have 
had since I tried to collect damages. 
This is the second time you have col- 
lected money for me on which I could 
not get action myself. 

After I first subscribed ‘for the Ag- 
riculturist and bought N. A. Insurance 
(in 1923, I believe), I was just a little 
sorry that I let an “agent” talk me into 
subscribing for just another magazine 
which I probably would never read (so 
I thought then). I have missed reading 
very few issues from cover to cover all 
through the years; and as soon as each 
of my children became fifteen years of 
age, I took out accident insurance on 
him or her also. Thank. goodness none 
of us has had to collect on that. 

The Agriculturist is the one paper 
we will never be without, as I have 
read it so long I feel like I know all of 
the people connected with it. 

—Mrs. 8. J. C., New York 


er eas A wee 


A subscriber is anxious to locate Mr. 
Lloyd E. Hall, whose address in 1948 
was RD2, Cortland, N. Y. If any reader 
knows Mr. Hall’s’ present address, 
please advise the Service Bureau, 
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THE SPRAY THAT DIDN’T HAVE 
TO CHANGE ITS FORMULA.. 





is just as quick-acting 
as it is trusted, proved, reliable! 


One of the facts of dairy life that has 
been demonstrated year after year 
is the unsurpassed safety and effec- 
tiveness of Gulf Livestock Spray in 
use against most of the insects that 
commonly pester dairy cattle. 





Safe Insecticidal 
Ingredients 


Used as directed, Gulf Livestock 
Spray is completely safe for dairy 


cows and their milk because it is 


a non-staining, non-gumming and 
very highly refined base oil which 


contains only PYRETHRINS (na- 
ture’s own insecticidal ingredient) 
boosted by PIPERONYL BUT- 
OXIDE. 


Yet Cows Get PROMPT Relief 


This safety factor doesn’t for a 
minute keep Gulf Livestock Spray 
from ACTING FAST to kill or re- 
pel many insects that sap your 
herd’s energy. 

That’s because those same natu- 
ral PYRETHRINS, given super- 
charged power by the addition of 
PIPERONYL, aretops for lightning- 
quick wallop. 


Clear Case of “Eating Your 
Cake and Having It, Too” 


—when you can get both assured 
safety in use and maximum speed 
in results, both killing power and 
repellent action, all in one spray! 
But that’s what you (and your 
cows) will find in Gulf Livestock 
Spray. Get a supply real soon— 


and money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction, besides! 












in its mist. 





price 


For milkhouse use—get Special Gulfspray! 


Special Gulfspray is a fast-acting space-type spray that 
quickly knocks out of the air, and kills, insects enveloped 


It’s laboratory-formulated for use in milk plants and 
other places where safety gets top priority because the 
handling, processing or storing of foodstuffs is involved. So 
it’s perfect for use in your milkhouse, too! 


Used as directed, Special Gulfspray will not impart odor 
or taste to the milk. Usual prices: 1 gal., $2.95; 5 gals., $12.95 





LIVESTOCK SPRAY (ieee 


sual 1 gal., $1.69 
§ 5 gals., $7.95 Qy 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 
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AMERICA’S N@. 1 FARM TRUCK VALUE 
GIVES YOU BIG CAPACITY—RUGGED FRAME 
—10 EXTRA VALUES AT NO EXTRA COST! 





Te is no full-size Pickup on the market 
today with a lower list price than the Ford 


6-cylinder, F-1 Pickup! Yet in Ford you get so — 


many extra values, but at no extra cost. Today’s 
smart truck buyer knows this. That’s why so many 
farmers are switching to Ford Trucks. That’s why 
Ford Trucks are currently making the industry’s 
biggest sales gains! 


Come in and see us today. Get the facts on 
America’s No. 1 Truck Value. Over 175 models 
to choose from. 


Whatever your farm hauling requirements are, 
there’s an Economy Ford Truck to do the job 
better for less. And only Ford gives you your 
choice of 6-cylinder or V-8 truck engines. 


PROMPT DELIVERY « GOOD TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 
LIBERAL TERMS! 


capacity—45 cubic feet. 
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Switch to Americas 
Economy Pickup - 


Farmers everywhere are switching to this big 
64%4-ft. Ford F-1 Pickup hah the thrifty 95-h.p. 
6-cylinder engine, 100-h.p. V-8 available at only 
- slight extra cost. G.V.W. rating is 4,700 Ibs. Body 


AT NO EXTRA COST — 


GET ALL THESE 10 EXTRA VALUES! 


45 CU. FT. BODY CAPACITY for bulky loads. 
Lowest loading height of any 6'2-ft. Pickup. 


1480 LB. PAYLOAD CAPACITY for heavy 
loads. 


STRONG BONUS BUILT FRAME—5.92" x 
2.25" x 0.15" at its maximum section. 


UP TO 18% MORE BRAKE LINING AREA 
for safer, surer stops. 


BIG 10” GYRO-GRIP CLUTCH with low 
pedal but high plate pressures for long lining 
wear, less slippage. 


LIGHT CURB WEIGHT—only 3,220 Ibs.— 
gives large load carrying capacity. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY FLIGHTLIGHT PISTONS 
for lighter bearing loads, longer bearing life. 


OIL FILTER AND 1 QT. OIL BATH AIR 
CLEANER (standard) prolong engine life, cut 
oil cost. 


FORD LEVEL ACTION CAB SUSPENSION 
insulates cab from vibration, frame weave. 


DOOR GLASS AIR WING VENTILATORS 
(standard) scoop in fresh air, sweep out 
stale air. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less because — 


’ Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


See Your Local Ford Dealer 


Conveniently Listed in the Telephone Directory 
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OU CAN never pose as a mod- 
ern fruit grower until you have 
dusted all night, or most of the 
night. Driving a tractor down 
through an orchard which is 

streaming with water from every branch, 
with a screeching duster at your ear, head- 
lights trying to pierce the downpour, and 
irritating sulphur dust going up through the 
trees is quite an experience. Once in awhile 
a branch takes off your rain hat and water 
pours down your neck. This is a sensation 
that all good fruit growers should not miss. 
Of course when you stop the duster, your 
ear goes right on ringing for a day or two, 
and when you finally get off the thing and 
start to get some sleep, the sulphur particles 
start to drip down in your eyes and you 
have a rare time of crying out your troubles 
in your pillow. 

The main feature of this year’s job of 


trolling scab in New York State. In the 
Hudson Valley, the almost continuous rains 
made the job difficult in spite of new ma- 
terials and new methods. The weather fore- 
casters were off base and were unable to pre- 
dict several severe rain periods in the Hud- 
son Valley. They missed the boat badly at 
least twice in western New York. Conse- 
quently, the biggest problem now being dis- 
cussed by fruit growers over the back fence 
—with suitable expletives—is “How bad is 
your scab?” 

Our standards of scab control have gone 
up through the years. What we used to re- 
gard as inevitable we have now come to re- 
gard as unnecessary. We do not like it when 
we get caught, and, like most human beings, 
we have to blame it on some one, be it the 
hired man or the spray material or the 
equipment—anybody but ourselves. 

But let us start at the beginning. My pre- 
diction that a few growers would not use 
the dormant sprays this year, hoping to 
handle their insect problems with parathion 


growing fruit has been the difficulty in con- - 


T's an Everlasting Fight 
ec CLEAN APPLES 


By Dau Daligmple 


SECRETARY, NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


later, was correct. Since this happened to be 
a rosy aphis year, some people have already 
taken losses by leaving out dormant sprays. 
Bud moth increased in some orchards, not 
because parathion was not effective but be- 
cause it could not be applied as the grower 
wished in the rush of events. It was also up- 
setting to find that parathion caused consid- 
erable damage to McIntosh. 

About calyx time the rain really began to 
bother us in western New York. Memorial 
Day we had a deluge and some of the 3-day 
rain periods which had been bothering the 
Hudson Valley all spring began to catch up 
with us. The dusters started to screech night 
and day, and the growers were screeching 
when the dusters were not. Many of us 
sprayed in the rain when we could not dust 
as much as we wanted to, using paste sul- 
phur and really piling it on. We ran out of 
rain caps and had to borrow hats, boots and 
dusters to keep our gang all working. For- 
tunately, one of my neighbors who had a 
small acreage loaned me his duster one 
night after he got through. 

In spite of all our dusting and spraying in 
the rain, we still wound up with some leaf 
and apple surface wide open for longer than 
mecessary to get scab started (12 to 14 
hours). This is when you begin to appreciate 
some good loyal workers who will put in the 
extra punch when you need it. A man who 
will get up at 6 o’clock, after having worked 
till 2 or 3, and start spraying is a true jewel. 
If you do not think so, try it yourself! 

We observed in the past that getting out 
promptly after the rain and putting on a 
good fine flotation or magnetic sulphur 
spray helps keep down Scab. 

After studying last year’s results with the 
mercuries. we had stocked up quite a bit of 
these materials, just in case; so the “morn- 
ing after” found us pouring in the mercury 
along with sulphur to try and knock out the 
spores that had already gotten into the 
leaves. Many growers did this all over the 
State, judging from the big sales of mer- 
curies. Of course, a few expected too much 
and did not get the results after three days 
that some of us did 24 hours after infection 
started. 

Some growers, watching their costs, kept 


one eye on their pile of materials and tried 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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G.L.F. Laying Mash 


A Practical feed for farmers who make their living from poultry 


When the “‘pee-wee”’ eggs begin to appear and the pullets 
are moved into their laying quarters, they are finally begin- 
ning to pay part of the costs. At this stage a radical change 
takes place in the life of a pullet — she no longer eats just to 
erow and develop — from here on she eats for egg produc- 


tion too. 
Getting the most from every hen 


Every pullet going into the laying house has an inbred 
ability for egg production. The care and raw materials she 


receives determine the outcome. That’s why the laying mash 
she receives must be formulated for economical egg produc- 
tion as well as growth and health all through the laying year. 


G.L.F. Laying Mash has been doing just this on more than 
100,000 farms year after year. The combination of a farmer- 
owned féed business — nutrition facts from poultry scientists— 
modern mixing plants and community service can’t be beat 


as a way of doing the job. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York 


[,.L. I e for Complete Service on Poultry Feeds and Equipment 
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Grass Silage for Summer Feeding 


ORACE NEUBAUER of Whitney 
Point, New York, has been putting 

up grass silage with molasses for three 
years. His reason for starting the prac- 
tice was that he never seemed to be 
able to get a nearby field of alfalfa into 
the barn in good shape as long hay. 
The grass is raked, one swath to a 
windrow, with an ordinary side delivery 
rake, loaded with a hay loader and 
chopped with about 40 pounds of mo- 
lasses to the load. The molasses is 
mixed with an équal amount of water 
so that it will run easier. The grass is 
allowed to wilt somewhat before it is 
raked, frequently being mowed in the 
evening and raked up after the dew is 
off next morning. This grass silage is 
used for summer feeding and the silo 


Shirley May Meacham 
gets a ride from the hay- 
field to the barn. She 
and her Dad, Albert, 
have been making hay 
on the farm of Russell 
Young at Randolph, Cat- 
faraugus County, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Here are the officers 

Isft te right—Carl Chess, president, Sandy Lake, R. D, 2; James Bistline, vice presi- 
dent, Landisburg; Ray Miller, secretary, New Oxford, R. D. 2; Richard Hess, treasurer, 
Strasburg, R. D. 1. Standing from left to right are: Fred Fornwalt, sentinel, East Free- 
dom; Rebert Leight, chaplain, Quakertown, and John Koziawski, reporter, North East. 
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is refilled with corn in the fall. 
Commenting on the milk producing 
qualities of grass silage, Mr. Neubauer 
said that in his opinion No. 1 corn 
silage was better, but that grass silage 
was superior to poor corn silage. 
Mr. Neubauer expressed another 
opinion from his experience which is 
interesting. He has observed that when 


grass silage is put up without a pre- 


servative there is less likely to be spoil- 
age where it is grown on gravel soil 
than on heavy hill land. 

The filling of the silo shown above 
had recently been completed, but there 
was no evidence of drainage of mois- 
ture. In fact, the silo has a drain which 
we inspected, anc we found no liquid 
draining from it. 








Dairymen’s First Choice 
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Exclusive ‘Controlled Milking” Features Make 
the Great New DE LAVAL MAGNETIC- SPEEDWAY 
MILKER the Choice of Good Dairymen Everywhere 


@ Every day more and 
more dairymen are 
coming to realize that 
only the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway 
Milker gives them a 
combination of features 
that completely satis- 
fies their exacting 
needs. 

Only in the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway 
Milker is all possibility 
of chance, or guesswork 
on the part of the 
operator removed. 
From pump to pail 
there is positive auto- 
matic control at every 
vital point. 

First and foremost = 
of De Laval’s “‘Controlled Milking’’ 
features is the exclusive De Laval 
magnetic pulsation control that as- 
sures precisely the same milking speed 
and action day after day, regardless of 
who operates the milker. The result is 
highest milk production. No other 
milker has this feature. 

Then there is the completely new, 
one-piece design “‘Full-Flo’’ Teat Cup 
that milks fast and completely with 
perfect cow comfort. It maintains 
proper position on teat and cannot creep 
or crawl. Nothing could be simpler to 
assemble, disassemble and clean. 

And never was a milker easier to 
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FOR DE LAVAL-QUALITY 
MILKING AT LOWER COST 


The New De Laval 
STERLING SPEEDWAY 
Milker has every ‘‘Con- 
trolled Milking” feature of 
the Magnetic Milker ex- 
cept magnetic pulsation 
control. No other milker of 
the same type milks better. 














THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 








easily removable. __ 





operate. Requires no harness or other 
adjustments. Correct vacuum, line 
drainage, stall cock and sanitary trap 
action—all automatically controlled. 

Cleaning is simple because of the 
unit’s all stainless steel construction 
... large-mouthed pail... “‘straight- 
through” milk claw with removable 
bottom .. . easily assembled and 
disassembled ‘‘Full-Flo” Teat Cup 
with one-piece liner. 

Yes, for a better, more profitable, 
easier job of milking, the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway Milker offers good 
dairymen everywhere an exclusive 
combination of unmatched features, 
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The New De Laval SPEEDETTE Milker 
is made especially for you. Low in cost, yet 
of De Laval quality throughout. Don’t put 
up with hand-milking drudgery any longer. 


a Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee "a 
The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. 1-23 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. i 
Please send me complete information on: 
CO The De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker 
(1 The De Laval Sterling Speedway Milker 4 
Gi The De Laval Sterling Speedette Milker 8 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


HOWARD EDWARD BABCOCK 


HE first time I ever saw Ed Babcoek was in the 

winter of 1916. I was a teacher of agriculture at 
Interlaken, N. Y., but had become interested in the 
new Farm Bureau work. So I went to the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca to talk with 
M. C. Burritt, then State Director of Farm Bureaus, 
and with the Assistant State Director, Ed Babcock. 
Ed sent me down to meet the Farm Bureau execu- 
tive committee in Delaware County. 


From that time until Ed’s death on July 12, it was 
my privilege to team up with him on many of his 
enterprises, and especially to have the privilege of 
his friendship. I never knew another man with such 
boundless energy. It was difficult to keep up with 
him when he walked, or when he thought and work- 
ed. He crowded more into his 61 years than most 
men could crowd into a hundred. In every sense of 
the word, Ed was a pioneer, with more vision than 
anyone else I have ever known. Few people realize 
the transformation and changes that have taken 
place, especially in our agriculture, in those 34 years 
since 1916. In many of those changes Ed was a lead- 
er. No one has so well expressed this thought as.a 
friend who wrote me since Ed’s death: 


“Probably no other man in the field of agri- 
culture has jarred time-worn patterns more 
violently.” 


When other men’s thinking became confused and 
fuzzy, Ed would sit down with his pencil, and with 
his almost prophetic thinking get whatever plan they 
were working on going in straight lines again. 
Unlike many other men with new ideas, Ed.was able 
to get his accepted because he liked folks and they 
liked him, and therefore they had confidence in him 
and accepted his leadership. 

No one will ever know the great number of 
young men and women whom. Ed Babcock helped 
to new and better jobs, and particularly for whom 
he renewed enthusiasm and challenged to do 
bigger and better things. In fact, “challenge” was 
a favorite word with Ed. To him there was always 
a better way, and. he challenged organization 
and institution leaders, his friends and, above all, 
he challenged himself to find that new and better 
way. 

Back of the achievements and contributions of 
almost every great man is a great woman. Ed was 
indeed fortunate in his wife, Mrs. Hilda Babcock, 
and his children Howard, John, and Mrs. Barbara 
Babcock Hirshfeld. Like most other wives of prom- 
inent men, Hilda Babcock is quiet, retiring and sel- 
dom in the public eye. But when Ed came home from 
a hard trip, when he was tired and upset, Hilda was 
always there with a beautiful, well-managed home 
and her understanding affection. She will continue to 
live at Sunnygables. 


At a time when the world and this country of ours 


are so desperately in need of leadership, it is a 
calamity to lose a man like H. E. Babcock, even 
though the works which he started will go march- 
ing on. Worse still to bear is the vacant place in 
our hearts, in the hearts of his friends, who are 
legion. We can say of Ed Babcock, as Edwin Mark- 
ham said of Abraham Lincoln: 


... He went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout wpon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


DAIRYMEN ARE LOSING CONTROL 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Brannan’s latest plan 

(see Page 6) to centralize control of milk market- 
ing is just one more step—nearly the final step— 
toward taking all control of the dairyman’s business 
out of his hands and that of his milk marketing 
organizations, and putting it in the hands of bureau- 
crats and politicians. 


When the milk marketing Orders were started 
in the Boston and New York milk sheds, dairymen 
and their organizations entered into the agreements 
with the understanding that there should be full 
cooperation between Department of Agriculture 
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officials on one side and the dairymen and their or- 
ganizations on the other. It worked that way for 
several years, but the situation has been changing 
rapidly in recent years. Milk hearings where dairy- 
men furnish evidence of their costs and the condi- 
tions under which milk is produced have become a 
farce. The Washington officials listen, and then 
apparently go back to Washington and make their 
decisions without regard to the evidence. Probably 
their minds are made up before they even come to 
the hearings. ; 

“With control of milk prices entirely centered in 
Washington, it is plain that dairymen will continue 
to get the dirty end of the stick. Politicians are in- 
terested in votes, and on that basis the farmers are 
outnumbered by consumers and don’t have much 
chance. 

We have a new milk formula for determining 
prices in the New York milk shed which, if let alone, 
will result in considerably better prices this fall and 
winter. But with all controls centered in Washington 
and with a war on, there is the chance that the 
formula will be ignored and a ceiling put on the 
farmer’s milk prices. Dairy marketing organizations 
have a difficult responsibility to keep control of milk 
marketing policies in their own hands. 


The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that Central West milk producers are growing in- 
creasingly jealous of our better milk prices—which 
we have to have to meet the high sanitary require- 
ments of New York City—and because we are near 
the biggest and best market in the world. Western 
producers and their organizations are apparently 
willing to go along with the centralization of most 
of the milk control in Washington in order to put 
all prices on a national basis. 

The milk marketing orders, with their pooling 
provisions, have been helpful in giving dairymen 
higher prices for all of their milk than they could 
have had without the pool, but dairymen familiar 
with the facts are beginning to wonder now whether 
the milk marketing agreements or Orders will be 
worthwhile if they are one hundred per cent con- 
trolled by the Washington bureaucrats. 


WHY WE HAVE WARS 


N MY TIME the United States has been engaged 

in five wars—the war with Spain in 1898, with the 
Philippines, two world wars, and now Korea, which 
could lead to the worst one of all. Two young men, 
both of them former officers in the Army. and likely 
to be called in the present conflict; have said ‘to 
me lately: 

“Why, it seems as though I have just got home, 
and now probably I’ve got to go again. What’s it 
all about?” 

Millions of people throughout the world are ask- 
ing that question. Why another war when the great 
mass of people in every country want peace? The 
answer, of course, is either ,evil or foolish leader- 
ship. Germany had its Kaiser and its Hitler and 
their gangs; Russia has Stalin and his gang; and 
once these gangs are allowed to get control, war is 
almost inevitable. 


It was necessary, of course, that we interfere in 
Korea. We should have interfered in China. But with 
all people really wanting peace, it would seem that 
there ought to be enough good and wise leadership 
in the world to control the ruffians before it is too 
late to prevent the wars. Yet even in our own Re- 
public, the people refuse to accept the responsibility 
of good citizenship. We neglect to vote. We often 
do not elect our best and wisest men to office. We 
let the politicians put politics first. We demand that 
government do the things we should do ourselves. 


With our own soldiers dying in Korea right now, 
we have'in the United States the spectacle of a con- 
fessed traitor demanding light bail and an easy 
sentence; we have the spectacle of a congressional 
committee whitewashing investigations to find and 
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oust traitors in our own government; and we see 
our government leaders wasting billions of dollars 
to create a socialistic welfare state when those bil- 
lions should have been saved for emergencies like 
the present one, without need to ruin the country 
by higher and higher taxes. 


GARDEN HARVEST 


AST NIGHT when I got home from the A, A, 

office I went down into our big garden. I pulled 
a hill or two of potatoes and was surprised and 
pleased to find some large ones that we can start 
using right away. Digging potatoes gives me the 
same feeling that prospectors must, have when they 
dig for gold. ‘ 

The, vegetables almost covered the ground, and 
there was hardly a weed to be seen. Tomatoes will 
be ready in a few days, golden summer squash is 
peeping out through the big’ vines, cucumbers are 
almost ready to be picked, 150 pints or more of peas 
are picked and in the freezer; so are the string 
beans, the strawberries, and the raspberries. Corn is 
tasselled and is coming fast. 

There is something about growing crops that is 
the breath of life to us who love farms and the 
country. 


TO MAINTAIN PRODUCTION 


HIS IS THE TIME of year when cows tend to 

go down in production. Once down, it is almost 
impossible to get them back. The grass of the pas- 
tures, particularly in unimproved pastures, has lost 
its savor. It is dry and its food value is greatly re- 
duced. Farmers need not be told that hot weather 
and flies also cut down milk production. 

This is where improved pastures are a godsend. 
But poor pastures can be supplemented by your new 
grass silage, by the aftermath of the meadows, and 
a very careful feeding of grain, given only to your 
best cows and in proportion to their production. 


THE FEED-EGG RATIO 


OTHING shows more plainly what poultrymen 

are up against than a comparison of the feed- 
egg ratio now with the same week last year. The 
value of a case of eggs over feed costs during the 
week ending July 8 last year was $8.40. Now it is 
$3.93, or less than half of what it was last year. 
There is a brighter side to the picture, however, 
with some indications of better prices. 

Even with this greatly reduced income, good poul- 
trymen are staying in the black by thinking and 
working all the time to improve their practices and 
keep their costs down. ; 


IT’S LIGHTNING TIME! 


IGHTNING RODS are almost perfect protection 

for buildings when they are properly erected and 
grounded. They are far worse than nothing if they 
are not well grounded. 

Its lightning time. Check your lightning rod 
grounds while you think about it! 


COMING! COMING! COMING! 


M®: VERNE L. BeDELL of the Northern Pacitic 
Railway came to Ithaca the other day to talk 
with our staff about more of our: famous America 
Agriculturist tours. : 

As a result, there will be an American Agricul- 
turist tour to California and the Southwest next 
February, and another tour to Alaska early in Aur 
gust, 1951. Descriptive literature will not be avail- 
able for some time yet, but we are announcing these 
tours now so you can make your plans. 

The hundreds of people who have gone on these 
American Agriculturist tours testify enthusiastically 
that there is no other tour and no other way PY 
which they can see so much and do it so comfort- 
ably and get so much happiness for the money spent 
as they can on our tours. 

Mark these dates on your calendar and start plan- 
ning to take one of these wonderful trips. 


—_——— 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


WAR?: Again farmers are growing crops and raising animals at a time 
amma When the future is extremely uncertain. While it looks now as 
though the future might bring armed outbreaks in widely separated areas 
around Russia’s border, requiring continued U. S. military preparedness, no one 
dares predict what will happen. However, World War II was sufficiently re- 
cent so that most of you know the probable course of events if we get into a 
full-scale war. 





HOARDING: One result of the conflict to date has been food hoarding, 
mens §WhICh is unnecessary and unwise as the following figures 
show: 

MEAT: Livestock numbers on farms are the largest in 6 years. Meat pro- 


uum duction this year will be about 22 billion pounds to give per capita 
supply of about 145 pounds, which is 5 pounds above the current rate of con- 
sumption. 


WHEAT: Hstimated carryover of wheat on July 1 was 450 million bushels, 
ummm §=6 1d demand plus probable exports should give a bigger carry- 
over next July 1. Even so, as insurance, USDA has increased the 1951 wheat 
acreage allotment by about 7 million acres, making the figures 72.8 million acres. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: Estimated 1950 milk production of 120 billion 
Ts §POUNdS would be exceeded only by 1945. Govern- 


ment holds 192 million pounds of butter, 322 million pounds of dried milk, and 


80 million pounds of cheese. 


POULTRY: 
SASL. OY ER 


VEGETABLES, FRUIT, SUGAR: 


Egg production is at a near record level. Production of poul- 
try for meat is below last year but above average. 


Vegetable production is ample. 
Fruit production will be below 
last year, but will not be a short crop. SUGAR import quota has been increased 
by 350,000 tons, and there is plenty more in Cuba. 


FEED GRAENS: Production of feed grains this year will be about 5 
noes §=—6 Dion bushels. Domestic consumption will be about 
4.7 billion bushels and exports about 100 million bushels. 

In view of the foregoing figures it is probable that hoarding will die down 
shortly; if not, it may bring price controls and rationing with all their headaches. 


BOOMILET: _ If the so-called business “boomlet” is temporary, it will hurt 
me 8 86farmers more than it will help them because it will increase 
costs faster than it will increase returns. If we get into a big war, which every- 
one hopes will not happen, prices of farm products will eventually increase fast- 
er than production costs. 


CROPS: The overall picture is for U. S. crop yields somewhat less than 
uum «8 eclther of the past 2 years but larger than in 5 of the last 8 years 
and much higher than any year before 1942. Here are estimates of some im- 
portant crops from the July 1 Crop Report: 











New York United States 
Crop Unit 1950 Average 1950 
ae Indicated 1939-48 AS Indicated 
(,000 omitted) (,000 omitted) 
Corn, all 1 bu. 29,610 31,374 |} 2,900,932 | 3,377,790 3,175,602 
Wheat, winter bu. 11,676 11,564 758,821 901,668 720,545 
Wheat, spring bu. 84 80 272,491 244,795 236,041 
Oats bu. 22,591 31,278 | 1,274,474 | 1,322,924 1,394,772 
Hay, all ton 4,878 5,601 100,344 99.305 103,498 
eans, dry 100 Ibs. 1,638 1,572 17,367 21,554 17,186 
Potatoes, L. I. bu. 12,420 17,340 
otatoes, upstate bu. 18,240 15,870 403,284 401,962 390,431 
Apples (commercial) bu. 20,090 18,095 109.408 133,742 119,180 
eaches bu. 1,428 1,023 70,090 74,818 55,512 
ears bu. ‘ 1,195 1,033 30,295 36,404 28,488 
Grapes ton 48.4 64.7 2,776.9 2,662.1 2,748.1 


| Equivalent grain corn production from all corn acreage for harvest. 


The estimated potato crop, better than 390 million bushels, is only 3 per cent 
below last year though acreage is smallest since 1876. The expected production 
is about 40 million bushels over the anticipated demand; therefore, potatoes 
will continue to be a price support problem. : 


SIS IF SA 


—<she Song of the Lazu Farmer 


ape is the time of year when I and 

neighbor tell ourselves a lie; when 
summer work begins to slack, we go into 
our quick-change act. With lots of time 
for visiting, each of us swears that not a 
thing, this time, will get a chance to faze 
our plans for changing all our ways. My 
neighbor always starts it off, complaining 
*bout his back and cough; ‘I’ve worked 
too hard this year,’’ says he, ‘‘and it’s not 
worth the wear on me, so next year I 
shall be like you and get enjoyment from 
life too; I figure no amount of wealth is 
worth an ailing state of health.’’ 





id 

a 

ai\ 
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if 


Then comes my turn and so I say, ‘‘You 
know, I think that it might pay if I’d 
forget that work is grief and try to turn 
a brand-new leaf. So next year I am go- 
, ing to work and no more chores I’ll ever 
shirk; Mirandy will not have to toil to 
make a living from our soil; that job a 
man’s supposed to do, with being lazy I 
ox am thru.’”’ And then we both grin foolish- 
“> Secause we know full well that we don’t really mean a thing we’ve said; 
why neighbor surely would be dead if he should operate like me, and work 
Would kill me too, by gee. 
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NEW 
is readily adaptable for use 
with NEW IDEA Corn Pick- 
ers— and for all farm 
hauling jobs. Capacity con- 


IDEA All-Steel Wagon 


servatively rated at 6,000 


pounds. 


Brand new No. 175 Elevator 
moves mostanythingin 
172" wide, 26 to over 50 
ft. long trunk with closed 
return trough. Short or long 
truck. Numerous drives avail- 
able, for powering from en- 
gine, motor or p. ft. o. 
Easy-to-adjust, suspen- 
sion type truss rods. 
% Chains ride on replace- 
able wood strips. 
Built to last a 
lifetime. 
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No waiting or paying for outside help to get your 
corn in the crib. No sharing of your corn profits 
with neighbors or custom-pickers. Not when you 
own a New Ipea Picker! 


You run the whole show from start to finish—a 
one-man show. Low-reaching gathering chains and 
floating points that follow field contour get all the 
corn. Non-crushing snapping rolls search out every 
ear and snap it smoothly. Fast-action, fully adjust- 
able husking rolls deliver each ear husked cleaner 
than you thought possible. 


All controls on a compact NEW IDEA Picker are easy to 
reach, easy to operate. All working parts are readily 
accessible, held rigidly in line. And ... under all field 
and crop conditions you can count on quicker, 
thriftier, non-stop performance by your NEW IDEA 
“corn hustler’. See the outstanding One-Row and Two- 
Row. Pickers, and One-Row Snappers now on display at 
your nearby NEW IDEA dealer’s. Mail coupon for de- 
tailed literature. 
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Low price—high quality 
Fits any wagon or truck 
Sweeps box clean 
Operated by one man 

No stake-down required 
Couples in 3 seconds 
Sturdy, simple,. foolproof 
Electric or gas motor 

Extra wagon sets available 
Adjusts to any height 


Handles corn or chopped 
forage 


Does work of 3 men 
Unloads slow or fast 
Works from either side 


Write for more information, prices, and name of your dealer 


Manufactured by 


Bishman Bros. Co. 
Hutchinson, Minnesota 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list ond samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington St, 


Binghamton, WN. Y. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Distributed by 


Eureka Mower Co. | 
1005 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y. - | 





RENEWED. 


(484) 6 


WITHOUT 
HAND 


From row to silo LABOR! 


FILL YOUR SILO THIS FALL COMPLETELY BY MACHINE! 


esis Hu peDE isu Se ene: ee 


I. Let the New HoLianp ForAGE HARVESTER roll swiftly down 
your corn rows, snap and chop stalks, leaves, ears, and load your 
wagon—2. Your tractor hustles your wagon to foot of—3. silo, 
where a New HoLianp ForaGE BLOWER puts it away. That’s 
the easy, fast, economical machine way of making good silage. 
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“Corn silage has a place in grassland farming practice ‘4/77 am Ee 
in a great many areas. This crop is ideal for handling “=~ weg 8 Uf. SE OP nae 
in a modern forage harvester with a row-crop attach- 
ment.’’—from University of Kentucky study. 


NO OTHER FORAGE HARVESTER OFFERS 
YOU ALL OF THESE ADVANTAGES—AT NO EXTRA COST, 


d 


—_* 


@ Youcan start,stop or reverse feeding 
action from tractor. Reverse prevents 
clogging. Deflection angle on discharge 
pipe controls from tractor. Discharge 
pipe easily turns left, right or to rear 
without changing supports or removing 
pipe. @ Easily adjusted, choice of 11 
cutting lengths from 14” to 4’. @ 
Large throat opening, 112 square 
inches, handles up to 20 tons of corn 
per hour—or 6 tons of chopped dry 
hay. @ You can change from row crop 
to windrow pickup, or vice versa, ina 
few minutes (only 5 bolts to change). 


e@ Continuous upper apron, crawler- 
type, is exclusive New Holland advan- 
tage. Positive, even feed; prevents 
jamming. @® Four-knife flywheel is 
precision balanced. Slices like a knife 
cut—not scissor action. Scientific cut- 
ting angle uses less power. @ Feed 
table can be started, stopped or re- 
versed from the tractor. @ Micrometer- 
type adjustment bolts permit blade 
removal for sharpening without dis- 
turbing adjustment (exclusive). 
Hinged steel housing allows easy access 
to chopping knives. 

aN 










Model 610 Power 
Take-Off FORAGE 
HARVESTER 


WINDROW PICK-UP ATTACHMENT Model 680 


FORAGE 





New tilt-table blower has low 
22” operating position. Moves 
up to 80 tons of green chopped 
hay per hour . . . 40 tons of 
silage. Wheels retract. 


“‘Today’s Leader in Grassland Farming’’ 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, PA. 


A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS e DES MOINES e KANSAS CITY oe 


Windrow attachment for grass, 
semi-cured or dry hay. Special 
fingers lift hay gently. Capacity 
6 tons chopped dry or 8 tons 
of semi-cured hay per hour. 


New forage harvester operates 
from tractor with power take- 
off of 31 h.p. or more. Cost is 
$617 less. Illustrated above with 
row crop attachment mounted. 





TORONTO 
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Washington Tightens Control 


Over Milk 


ECRETARY of Agriculture 

Charles Brannan is credited 
with a new plan to federalize 
city milk markets now under 
marketing orders and agreements, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan New York 
area. In 37 markets which have such 
marketing agreements, about 1,000 
people are employed, 125 of whom work 
in the Metropolitan New York Area 
Office. Before the last day of June, 1951 
it is expected that all these employees 
will be required to take a Civil Service 
examination and that if they fail to 
pass it they will be out of a job. 





The money which milk handlers pay: 


to cover the cost of administering the 
Order will go to Washington and come 
back to employees by way of a govern- 
ment check. Heretofore milk adminis- 
trators and their employees have been 
on a semi-independent basis with the 
administrator free to hire and fire in 
accordance with merit of each worker. 


Opposition Aroused 


When questioned, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture blamed this move 
on the Civil Service Commission; yet 
the plan has been characterized in 
newspapers under such terms as ‘po- 
litical control,’ ‘“federalizing the 37 
major milk markets of the nation,” and 
“a, plan to make Secretary Brannan 
a milk czar.” 

The New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation passed a resolution stating 
that the plan would result in a further 
concentration of power in the Federal 
Government, lead to greater govern- 
ment domination in the milk industry 
and end the independent status of milk 
administrators. It might also make the 
job of milk administrator less attrac- 
tive to able men! 

Senator Irving Ives is one of those 
who charged that Brannan is trying to 
make himself milk czar of the nation. 

Spokesmen for the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation discussed the 
plan with John Thompson, Deputy 
Chief of the Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and were given to under- 
stand that it would become effective 
some time within a year. The Federa- 


tion has expressed itself as opposed to’ 


the plan, but so far has taken no action. 


Court Decision Disturbing 


A second bit of disturbing news con- 
cerns a recent court decision on milk. 
In Washington, D. C., milk has been 
marketed under a pooling plan, but 
without a federal order. Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzhoff has ruled that 


Marketing 


VICTORY? 


Just as we go to press, the New 
York Times reports that Secretary 
Brannan will rescind the order put- 
ting the New York Milk Market un- 


der complete federal control. We 
hope the report is correct. If so, it 
will demonstrate the power of unit- 
ed action by dairymen’s organiza- 
tions. 








marketing agreements which include a 
classified payment plan to farmers are 
illegal unless a Federal order is in 
effect. The Judge held that such private 
marketing arrangements without a fed- 
eral order were “in restraint of trade” 
and subject to anti-monopoly prosecu- 
tion. Putting it baldly this means that 
farmers cannot do an orderly job of 
marketing milk by themselves but 
must have federal “help.” 


If the decision stands (and we are in- 
formed that it has not been appealed), 
the natural result is for producers and 
dealers in many cities to clamor for 
federal orders. No conclusion is possible 
except that this decision, plus the “fed. 
eralization” of all milk marketing or- 
ders, will give Washington a much 
firmer grip on milk marketing over the 
entire country. 


Dealers’ Bonds Raised 


Price cutting in New York City, 
which dairymen have been watching 
for some months, is reported as being 
somewhat less prevalent in recent 
weeks. A pertinent suggestion has been 
made to the effect that a full-scale war, 
which is not expected but which might 
come, would probably result in freez- 
ing prices, and that, for their own good, 
price-cutters had better get back in line 
before such an event happens. We un- 
derstand also that the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets has asked for financial statements 
from New York City milk handlers by 
August 10, and that already larger 
bonds from some handlers have been 
asked for to insure payment to pro- 
ducers for their milk. 


The estimated uniform price to pro- 
ducers for the New York Market for 
the month of July’ is: $3.53. For the 
months ahead, prediction is that the 
new formula which goes into effect 
August first will give a price which will 
please dairymen, considering all the 
factors involved. 








Dick Waterstram, second from left, who g i 
ville, Erie Co., N. Y., 2 years ago as a 4-year student in vocational agriculture. 
the left is John Gold who was his teacher of agriculture during the last 2 ye 





raduated from Griffith Institute at Spring 


At 
rs. Next 


to Dick is his father, president of the local Board of Education. The man at the right 


is “Sonny” Cotton of the Victory Preserving Company of Ontario County, N. | 
shown inspecting the Waterstram crop of canning peas and has just deci 


N. Y., who is 
ded they 


should be cut by the next morning. The peas are ‘Surprise’ planted May 4, A year 


ago, 2 tons of lime were put on this field. This year 600 pounds of 10- 


were added. 


10-10 fertilizer 








PURINAL: 
QUALITY, 


for GROWING 
and LAYING 
BIRDS 








‘\ost Purina Dealers are ready and 
waiting to come out and help you cull 
your flock. They'll help you take out 
‘ens that have “quit'’ for the summer, 
They'll also help you grade out poor 
oullets before housing. Just ask your 
“urina Dealer. It's part of his Cost- 


“utting service. 


ASK YOUR PURINA DEALER 


TO CULL YOUR FLOCK 
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ALMOST 


ON THIS FAMOUS 


PURINA FEEDER 


Purina’s regular ALL-METAL hanging feeder. Lasts for 
years. Feeds 25 laying hens. Usually sells for $2.60, 
but look at the bargain you can get during your 
Purina Dealer’s Cost-Cutting Fair! 


WOW ONLY 


WITH EVERY 500 LBS. OF 
PURINA LAYING CHOWS 


HB re’s all you do: Just buy any 
Purina Chow for laying hens. With 
each 100 Ibs., get a coupon. When- 
ever you have 5 coupons turn them 
in with only $1.35 to get the feeder. 
Buy all you want. No limit. 


Hurry. Start saving coupons now 
—so you can get SEVERAL feeders. 
Offer lasts only until Oct. 31, and 
is good in Continental U. S. 


On the average U. S. farm it 
takes at least 6 to 642 pounds 
of feed to produce a dozen 
eggs. Good farmers on the 
Purina Plan are doing it on 5 
to 54 pounds. This means a 
saving of ot least 5¢ worth of 
feed. Feed makes a big dif- 
ference in the way your hens 
lay. Get Purina during your 
dealer’s Cost-Cutting Fair. See 
for yourself, 


FEED PURINA 
HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
LAYING CHOWS 
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and 


Goals 


Tie been reading a lot 
about TRENDS. Market trends. Busi- 
ness trends. And political trends. 


What is a TREND? 


The dictionary says a trend is a direc- 
tion or course. That means, without 
question, that at the end there is a 
GOAL. 


What is our Goal? Our farm goal? Our 
business goal? Our family goal? Our 
personal Goal? From the TRENDS we 
follow today, shouldn’t we in some 
measure figure out our Tomorrow’s 
Goal, both in business and in our per- 
sonal lives? 


In Proverbs 22:6 we read: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” Good training is a sure Trend 
toward a worthy Goal. 


In our business, from the very begin- 
ning, we have tried to select men whose 
Trends point the way to high Goals in 
the future. They have qualities of Grit, 
Daring, Energy, and Character. They 
are men of Vision and Determination 
with Growth Goals of Service. 


Each one of us has a big personal stake 
in the future. Our Trends of today 
finally reach an ultimate Goal in the 
future. The important thing for each of 
us is our daily living . . . maintaining 
standards which are high. We don’t 
want to pretend to be something we 
are not. We need to have courage to 
meet every problem. We must come to 
grips with temptations and measure up 
to our duties. We must stop humoring 
our little peevish selves and learn to 
get along with people. In every phase 
of life we must develop a kind of 
strength that will stand up at all times. 


Our Trends must be in the right direc- 
tion to accomplish a Worthy Goal. 


Daringly, 


WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON PuRINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


(4386) 8 





| Swing open the 2-foot square door 
on a Korok Silo — you’ll agree it 
was built for your convenience. Safe, 
handy Steplock draws door tight, 
yet lifts easily to release lock. 


THE ACID TEST 


... shows Korok tile stave silos best. 
They’re acid-proof — not just acid- 
resistant. Rust and rot proof. Triple- 
sealed insulation gives real protec- 
tion against frost. Longest life, mini- 


mum upkeep — that’s real economy. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 


SS 








Write for details on 
the Korok, and the 
Nurok, the Jatest ad- 
dition to the Craine 
line of outstanding silos. 
Easy terms available. 
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A revolutionary 
interior coating for 
HARDER CONCRETE 
STAVE SILOS. It’s 
the greatest single 
; improvement in Silo 
construction! 


More durable 
Less absorbent 
Free from cracks 


and chipping 


| Write for details today 


HARDER SILO CO., INC. 
Box A, Cobleskill, New York 








use the complete addres 


ALWAYS when answering advertise 


ments, and avoid any delay. 













Peach and Apple Growers 


Expect Better Prices 
By L. B. Sh fiugtou 


PPLE growers are more optimis- 
A tic that markets will be better 
for them this year than a year 


ago. They point to early-season 
estimates of a national commercial 
crop of 110 million bushels, compared 
to 133 last year. The National Apple 
Institute’s unofficial figures indicate 
four million bushels fewer apples in 
the New York commercial crop. For 
the Northeast, it estimates there will 
be five million bushels less in the com- 
mercial crop. 

Peach growers find themselves stat- 
istically in a favorable position, with 
both state and national crops substan- 
tially below last year. The State Peach 
Growers Association, headed by Don 
Nesbit of Albion, has begun earlier to 
line up a campaign to acquaint the re- 
tail trade and the consuming public 
with peach prospects. 


Cherry Price 

As the sour cherry harvest started 
on a crop estimated to be at least 50 
per cent more than last year, growers 
and packers were sparring a bit over 
price. Pre-harvest found growers tak- 
ing eight to 10 cents a pound and pro- 
cessors offering six. Then the govern- 
ment announced that it would buy 
cherries from processors on the basis 
of seven cents a pound to growers. 
Most of the growers with whom I 
talked expected to pay two cents a 
pound for picking, and I also heard 
that some crew leaders were demand- 
ing 2% cents. 


Dunean Award Revived 


For some years before the war the 
H. S. Duncan Memorial Fund, named 
for the’ man who organized the state’s 
produce inspection service, made an- 
nual awards tc growers and marketers 
to recognize good marketing practices 
with fruits and vegetables. The fund 
committee has votec this year to offer 
an award of $200 for an exhibit in the 
Horticultural Building at the State 
Fair which (a) shows best promotion 
of New York State fruits or vege- 
tables, and (b) has the most sales 
appeal for the products to consumers. 


Can Learn from Europe 


Warren Hawley of Batavia, State 
Farm Bureau president, back from a 
trip to Europe, says American farmers 
can learn some things fron. European 
farmers, especially in soil conservation. 
He said that in Italy he walked through 
fields that had been producing for 1,500 
years and maintained good yield be- 
cause of conservation practices. 


In England he found government 
farm planning so well organized that 
the individual farmer is nothing but a 
cog in a great machine and has no 
freedom of action. He said European 
farmers are well organized, but pro- 
duction policies are entirely dominated 
by government. In the Scandinavian 
countries a large part of farm pro- 
duce is handled through cooperatives, 
but Hawley feels they are approaching 
the point where co-operation and in- 
itiative may be lost. 


Good Growing Weather 


Since late June, frequent rains 
through Western New York have 
speeded growth of all crops. This same 
condition applies in most sections of 
the state, tapering off to dry conditions 
in the North Country. 

By mid-July in Western New York, 
most corn lots had developed beyond 
the cultivation stage. Wheat had turned 
brown, and here and there it looked 
ready for harvest. Many farmers say 


Pa 


that with continued hot weather, they 
expect to start combining a few days 
earlier than usual. Wheat generally 
looks like a good crop, with an occa- 
sional stand knocked over by wind or 
rain. 

Oats, which started to head on short 
straws, have done a remarkable job 
of growing since the rains came. Pas- 
tures, which by the third week in June 
were showing the effects of wind and 
near-drouth, now are green and grow- 
ing rapidly. Especially on improved 
pastures which have been fertilized, 
the comeback is luxuriant. The rains 
and humid weather helped practically 
all crops, including fruits and vege- 
tables, but made it extremely difficult 
to harvest hay. The latter crop appears 
to be heavy in most sections. 


— 4.4. — 
A.A. SPONSORS NEW 
WEATHER FORECAST 
FOR AREA FARMERS 
“Think it will rain?” 
“Think it will freeze?” : 
“I wonder if tomorrow and the next 
day will be good drying days?” 


The weather is just about the most 
important consideration in Northeast 
farming during the summer and har- 
vest months, and that’s why your farm 
paper is now sponsoring a detailed re- 
port on the weather over the facilities 
of Rural Radio Network’s 13 FM 
stations. 

At 12:15 p.m. each weekday, details 
about weather, including temperature, 
rainfall, humidity, wind and pressure 
are given from six stations across New 
York from West to Hast, and then from 
the U. S. weather bureau at Albany 
comes a report on what the weather 
will be for the next 48 hours in each 
section. American Agriculturist is 
proud to sponsor this program because 
it has been called the best weather 
report in the nation. It will keep you 
informed on what the weather will be 
at your farm. You can tune it in on 
your FM radio from any of the 13 New 
York and Pennsylvania stations listed 
on page 11 of this issue. 

A special little booklet on the wea- 
ther, explaining some of the terms used 
by the announcers and outlining the 
things that determine the weather, is 
available free. Send your request for a 
copy to Jim Hall, American Agricul- 
turist, Ithaca, New York. 

— A.A. — 


GRANGE LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE 


From July 2 to 8 the New York 
State Grange held an excellent Youth 
Leadership School at the New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Delhi. The school, which was at- 
tended by 80 young people from nearly 
every county in the State, grew out of 
a Grange delegation which attended a 
training conference for Young Coopera- 
ators at Cazenovia a year ago. 

The staff of instructors included Ivan 
Borden who is studying for his Master’s 
Degree in Rural Sociology at Cornell; 
Gertrude Corfman, Assistant Super- 
visor of the Young Cooperative Service 
of the Dairymen’s League; Harry Gra- 
ham of the New York State Grange; 
James and Ruth Norris of New York 
City; Florence Pickett, lecturer of the 
New York State Grange, and Bernice 
Scott of the Cornell Extension Depart- 
ment. 

The conference was so successful 
that it is certain to be continued and 
perhaps enlarged another year. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Adamek of Endicott, N. Y., 
who will represent Tioga County in the 
bread contest finals at State Grange this 
fall. Mrs. Adamek is a member of Camp- 
ville Grange. 


GRANGE BREAD 
SONTEST NEWS 

INCE our last report on the pro- 

gress of the big statewide breadbak- 
ing contest sponsored by New York 
State Grange and American Agricul- 
turist, eight more Grange women have 
won their county contests and thereby 
put themselves in line for the final test 
at State Grange this fall. Valuable priz- 
‘es, including cash, groceries, and six 
pieces of household equipment, await 
State winners at the end of the road. 
Recent county winners are: 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 
Broome Nanticoke Valley Mrs. Mary Ingraham 
Cattaraugus West Valley Mrs. Lela Arhens 
Chenango Coventry Mrs, Margaret Fletcher 
Fulton Crum Creek Mrs. Emmett Mosher 
Jefferson Star Mrs. Claude Weaver 
Putnam Glenida Mrs. Mary Tompkins | 
Sullivan Fosterdale Mrs. Clara Fillippini 
Tompkins McClean Mrs. Nita Smith 

— AA, — 


STATE FAIR TO HAVE 
“LITTLE THEATRE” 


HEN you go to the New York 

State Fair this year, don’t fail to 
visit the “Little Theatre” in the Har- 
riet May Mills Building on the Fair- 
grounds. Popular one-act stage plays 
will be presented Monday through Fri- 
day of Fair week at 6:30 p.m., and also 
on the opening day, September 2, at an 
earlier hour. The actors will be selected 
from among 45 Community Theatre 
organizations throughout the state. 


The “Little Theatre” is a revival, 
‘after 28 years, of the State Fair 

“Country Theatre,” founded and di- 
rected by Professor A. M: Drummond 
of Cornell University, and the biggest 
attraction on the Fairgrounds in those 
days. For several years its plays de- 
lighted and thrilled State Fair visitors, 
and then unfortunately the project had 
to be abandoned because of lack of 
facilities. Mr. Drummond is serving 48 
advisor for the 1950 theatre. 

Tickets for admission will be free. 
You can get them in advance through 
your farm organizations, local com 
munity theatre groups, and the Rural 
Radio Network, or write to American 
Agriculturist, Box 367-F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist is especially 
glad to see this revival of a State Fair 
theatre because for several years W 
have been keenly interested in en- 
couraging rural dramatic groups; ever 
to the extent of holding play-writiné 
contests and making original one-act 
plays available to such groups. All ot 
our plays are comedies, royalty-free, 
and cost 35 cents a copy. For a list 0 
them, send 3-cent stamp to American 
Agriculturist Play Dept. at the above 
address. 











AFEWAY HAS BEEN BUSY improving 
S its food stores — rebuilding and re- 
modeling for even more convenient self- 
service food shopping. 


The newer Safeways are better lighted, 
more spacious, and equipped to the last 
minute. Customers tell us they’re a pleas- 
ure to walk into. And we know for a fact 
that more people are walking into them... 


With our rebuilding and remodel- 
ing, each Safeway store today aver- 
ages over four and a half times 
the sales in dollars that a Safeway 
store averaged 10 years ago. 


This expansion in sales per store (and per 
employee also) results in money-savings. 

Enough money is saved to more than 
offset the enormous increases that have 
taken place in labor and rebuilding costs 


(increases farmersknowplenty about, too!). 


While the dollar volume of our sales is 
naturally larger now than 10 years ago, 
due in part to increased food prices, this 


fact stands out: -These.modernized stores - 


of ours can operate for fewer pennics out 


... anything in it 





for farm families ? 


of each food dollar spent in them than 
could our older Safeways. 


Safeway now distributes 
for smaller part of food dollar 
than 10 years ago 


For all our retailing services on all farm 
crops, Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 
of the food dollar. This 14¢ is an average 
—some farm products require less than 
14¢ per dollar of sales to handle, others 


more, 


Such Safeway costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, displaying foods attractively and 
advertising them — plus Safeway’s profit 
—are all covered by our 14¢ total re- 
quirement per food sales dollar. 


How much is Safeway’s profit? It 
amounted in 1949 to 144¢ per dollar of 
sales at our stores. 





Fourteen cents out of each dollar of sales 
is a considerably smaller cost than average 
for the jobs we do. 


It is also a smaller part of the food 
dollar than Safeway required to perform 
its services 10 years ago. And one main 
reason is that—— year by year — we’ve 
learned to operate more efficiently. 


The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 


It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 
fifth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY 
STORES 
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Seek and You 








Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Sheppard 6M Diesel conversion 
unit ready to drop into place. In- 
stallation takes less than a day... 
can be done by any mechanic . 

requires no special tools. This 
same engine also fits W6; MV; 06; 
OS6; 16 and T6 Tractors as well as 


the U6 power unit. 


Will Find 


A Future For Yourself 
With the A. A. 





















JERRY TAYLOR says... 









“T have worked in Pennsyl- 
vania for the past seven years as | 
an A. A. fieldman and my in- 
come has been far above average, 
and the pleasure that I have had 
working among farm families 
can never be measured just in 
dollars and cents. 

“If you are interested in secu- 
rity for yourself and your fam- 
ily, we now have a few openings 
for fieldmen in Northern Penn- 
sylvania and New York.” 

When you write tell us of your’ 
experience in selling. One of our 
field managers will see you and 
explain the proposition. 

Circulation Department 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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DIESEL 
POWER 


for your 


FARMALL “M” 


Save over 75% on fuel costs. 
Convert to FULL diesel operation. 
No carburetor, no spark plugs, no 
magneto to bother with. No 
alterations to frame... all pre- 





sent implements can be used. 









SHEPPARD DIESELS, Hanover, Pa. 
Rush Sheppard Conversion Unit folder to 


Name 





Post Office 


State__ 





IRRIGATION easy 2s ABC! 


NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS! 





PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 


W.R-AMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY TAMPA, FLA. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


R 


Models for 
Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 


Demonstration, 


Write or Call: 











it’s an Everlasting Fight 
To Get Clean Apples 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to ration them. This does not work; 
you cannot ration sulphur when the 
rain is falling. Credit agencies, of 
course, are justified in advising cau- 
tion, but a halfway job of spraying for 
scab will not pay back losses. 


When the infection began to show up, 
about June 14 and 15, those who had 
kept careful spray records were able 
to begin to analyze where they had 
made their mistakes. In our own case, 
I have concluded that the best way to 
prevent scab infection is not to have 
any the year before. This cuts down so 
much on the danger that ordinary con- 
trol methods seem to get by. Where 
there is a seeding of scab the year be- 
fore in your orchard, extraordinary ef- 
forts still only give fair results. 


A great deal of lime sulphur has been 
used this spring. We have not used as 
much of this material as in 1949, partly 
because we were spraying when it was 
muggy or rainy. Under these condi- 
tions our experience has been that the 
lime sulphur did as much damage as 
the scab, and still left enough scab for 
secondary infection. Other growers who 
were able to time their spraying for 
sunshiny days with good drying have 
used lime sulphur to good advantage 
in burning out scab infection. 


Seab Still Active 


On the whole, many of the best com- 
mercial orchards in western New York 
have some scab scattered around. Its 
effect on their crop yield, I think, will 
not be too important. Some of the 
under-manned, under-equipped or poor- 
ly-financed operators who were not 
quite as interested have more scab 
than they should for profitable apple 
production. In some of these orchards, 
up to 30% of the apples are now in- 
fected with scab and, I believe, have 
plenty of leaves for later secondary in- 
fection. Hot, dry weather, is usual from 
now on and may keep down further 
spread. Most growers will be justified 
in keeping sulphur or some other fung- 
icide on their fruit to keep down fur- 
ther infection. Fermate has proved to 
be a good summer fungicide, particu- 
larly in keeping fruit clean. Fermate 
is not as dramatic a preventer of leaf 
scab, but it seems to work on fruit. 


The sulphurs are usually dangerous 
in summer, especially the fine ones. 
when it gets very hot. Some fruit scald- 
ing and leaf damage can be observed. 
However, some apple growers will have 
to take this chance. 


Tough Worms 


Growers who were not in there early 
with DDT are finding that a good 
carry-over of codling moth from last 
year is giving plenty of stings. I have 
been able to find plenty of entrances 
into poorly sprayed apples. Arsenate of 
lead, as usual, is not holding our breed 
of codling moth in western New York. 
Some growers in the Hudson Valley re- 
port that they have had to shift back 


increase in this pest. 
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to DDT from lead arsenate. Last year 
I found that in a hot spot for codling 
moth in one of our blocks, a combina- 
tion of 1 pound of parathion and 2 
pounds of DDT per 100 gallons of water 
really cleaned things up in a hurry. 

So far, red mite is not too important, 
but their day is ahead. Workers in 
Massachusetts tell us that there is a 
new yellow mite which may be bother- 
some through the entire season. Mites 
are bad if they get going, but we are 
going to try to keep ahead of them this 
year, although the spotty way they 
start in an orchard makes it difficult 
to handle them. We hope the oils will 
hold them down in the blocks where 
we used it. 

One observation we made this year 
was that lubricating oil put on at de- 
layed dormant time did considerable 
stunting of Cortlands. Leaf buds did 
not come out until flower buds had 
opened, and trees looked miserable 
compared to neighboring blocks which 
had not been oiled. McIntosh trees in 
this block were not affected at all. The 
trees have since recovered, but the crop 
appears to be a little lighter here. Plum 
curculio has done more damage than 
last year. New England has had serious 
Parathion has 
helped at the rate of 2 pounds per 150 
gallons. 





Testing New Ways 

While a great deal of information 
was given out at the winter meetings 
about concentrate sprays, most of the 
growers were pretty careful after the 
research workers’ admonition to “take 
it easy” with these new methods in 
New York State until we have had a 
really bad year to test out the new 
spray plans. This year should have 
been heavy enough on scab so we will 
have some real data comparing misters 
and spray dusters and concentrate VS. 
un-concentrated. 

Personally, we did not dare take a 
chance with any change with our low 
ratio of machinery to acreage and are 
just now beginning to get around to 
double our. concentration and reduce 
the dosage. We visited two orchards in 
Massachusetts on a national tour where 
double concentration had given excel- 
lent results this year. The biggest dif- 
ficulty I personally have had with con- 
centrate spraying is to be able to con- 
centrate myself enough to make sure 
we are doing as good a job as we 
should, You have to check pretty care- 
fully to make sure spray is going in. 
The speed and experience of the spray 
rig operator is very important. Clog- 
ging has been a problem, particularly 
when ‘“NuGreen” was added with lime. 
Because we have sprayed so much in 
the rain we have had to double sulfur 
per 100 gallons, but took no time to re- 
duce the volume. The pioneers who 
make these new ideas work well have 
the laugh on some of us stick-in-the- 
muds who are afraid to get out of the 
old rut. 


SRR, EE ER 
GARDEN IRRIGATION 


Mr. Lawrence Leach ir- 
rigates his garden with a 
home - constructed water 
pumping system consisting 
of a common pitcher 
pump connected to an old 
automobile transmission 
by a wooden eccentric 
arm. The transmission is 
powered by a small elec- 
tric motor. The garden is 
assured of sufficient quan- 
tities of water during even 
the driest periods. The 
transmission is set in re- 
verse for best operation. 

—E. V. Reyner 
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New Jersey F.F.A. Members) Rural Radio Network 
Hold 21st Annual Convention 


EWTON Chapter, Future Farm- 
ers of America, set a record 
at the 21st annual convention 
of the New Jersey F.F.A. that 

probably never will be equalled. New- 
ton boys made a clean sweep of the 3 
speaking contests at the convention, 
won 4 F.F.A. Foundation awards, and 
got 5 of the 17 Garden State Farmer 
awards. 

More than 100, including 40 dele- 
gates, attended the three-day conven- 
tion at the State School of Conserva- 
tion at Stokes Forest in Sussex County 
and elected the following officers for 
1950-51: Joseph Blakeslee, Newton, 
president; William Chafey, Mt. Holly, 
vice-president; Karl H. Reinhardt, Rah- 
way, secretary; Alvin Kuske, Millville, 
treasurer; Tom O’Brien, Englishtown, 
reporter; and Owen E. Kiser, College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, advisor. 
Members of executive-committee are: 
George Aaronson, Columbus, Charles 
Hoffman, Belvidere, and James Hart, 
New Brunswick. 

William Chafey of the Rancocas 
Valley Regional High School at Mt. 
Holly, became the fifth boy to win a 
coveted Star Garden State Farmer cer- 
tificate and the $100 that goes with it 
from the F.F.A. Foundation. Sixteen of 
the 1,321 F.F.A. members in New Jer- 
sey were presented Garden State Farm- 
er certificates and State Farmer 
charms. 

In a contest based on farm mechan- 
ics activities, both in school and at 
home, Richard Mooney of Andover, 
Newton Chapter, won the F.F.A. Foun- 
dation $100 first award. Second prize 


-of $75, contributed by Sears, Roebuck 


Foundation, went to Harold Dunn, 
Monroe, also of Newton Chapter. An- 
other Newton boy, Carmen Howell, tied 
for third place with Karl Reinhardt, 
Rahway, Pioneer Chapter. They each 
got $37.50 from the Sears Foundation. 

Prize winners in the farm and home 
electrification contest were: William 
Heater, Branchville, Newton Chapter, 
$100 F.F.A. Foundation; George 
Wright, Newton Chapter, $75 from 
New Jersey Farm Electrification Coun- 
cil; and Joseph A. Blakeslee, Newton, 
$50 from the same Council. Blakeslee 
also won the $100 F.F.A. Foundation 
award for his soil and water manage- 
ment project. In the chapter farm saf- 
ety contest sponsored by the F.F.A. 
Foundation, Newton won first place 
and $100; Belvidere Chapter, second, 
$65; and Millville Chapter, third, $35. 


The American Agriculturist gold 
medal for outstanding leadership 
among New Jersey F.F.A. members 
was presented to Thomas O’Brien of 
Englishtown who is a member of the 


“That still isn’t the one I mean. 
Now guess once again.” 





Thomas O’Brien of R. D. 2, Englishtown, 
N. J., who was elected a state officer at 
the Garden State F.F.A. Convention, also 
won the gold medal awarded by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for outstanding leader- 
ship. He is one of 12 youths in the North- 
east who will get one of these medals 
this year. 


Jamesburg High School F.F.A. Chap- 
ter. O’Brien was selected from nomin- 
ations made by vocational-agriculture 
instructors by O. E. Kiser, state super- 
visor of agricultural education, and a 
committee of state officials. Tom’s list 
of activities from the time he entered 
high school until graduation last June 
filled two typewritten pages. 

Delegates to the convention confer- 
red honorary state farmer degrees on 
C. B. Davenport, vo-ag instructor at 
Mt. Holly for 28 years; Louis Gombosi, 
vo-ag instructor at Newton; and James 
B. Woodford of Riverton, farm youth 
director for the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. 

Winners of the state finals in the 
3, 5 and 10-minute speaking contests 
were: Roy Aher, Joseph Bell and Rich- 
ard Wright, all of Newton. 


— A.A. — 
DDT FOR CORN BORERS 


At the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station some tests have shown that the 
use of DDT will reduce corn borer in- 
festation by at least 40%. Control in 
some plots was better than 90%. 

DDT was used as a 3% or 5% dust 
or aS a spray. There should be no cop- 
per in the spray or dust as this injures 
the plants. 

The corn was first treated when the 
tassels began to appear, and the insec- 
ticide was applied so that as much as 
possible of it would fall in the whorl 
of the top leaves. The second applica- 
tion was made a week later. The fol- 
lowing week a third application was 
used to cover the entire plant, and a 
week later an application was directed 
primarily on the developing ears. 

The control of corn borers is of par- 
ticular interest to sweet corn growers. 


— A.A. — 


INOCULATING LEGUMES 
PAYS IN CASH 


“Inoculate your legume seeds. It’s 
worth dollars to you,” says Lester 
Smith, agronomist for the Vermont 
Extension Service. 

One good acre stand of clover or al- 
falfa will take $15 to $25 worth of 
nitrogen out of the air and turn it into 
protein during a year. 

Be sure to inoculate your clover and 
alfalfa seed with the correct inoculant 
to help the legume start up its nitro- 
gen factory in the small wart-like 
growths on the roots soon after the 
seeds sprout, the agronomist warns. It 
is best to use fresh inoculant on all 
legume seeds. 


12:30 York State Farmer 


FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR AUGUST, 1950 








MONDAY | 


Py Melody Farm ; 
7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts 





6:30 Melody 


TUESDAY 


7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts 


WEDNESDAY 


, 6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 Farm Digest. M’kts. 





Farm 





7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 
8:00 News 8:00 News 8:00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 9:00 News 9:00 News |: 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 


10:00 News 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State tarmer 


11:00 News 


12:15 Weather 





1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Headlines in Chemistry 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


1:00 Country 





2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around The Worid 
4:30 Rendezvous 


2:30 Curtain 
3:05 Musical 
4:05 Around 





5:00 Treasury Guest Star 
5:15 The Storyteller 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
6:00 News 6:0 
6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:20 Markets 

‘S&: 30 Music in the Evening) 


7: 00 Eight ‘and Shadow 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Jacques Fray 





0 News 
6:15 Weather 
6:20 Markets 





7:00 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 


10:05 Chapei in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 


11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:20 Market Roundup 

12:30 York State Farmer 
1:15 Let’s Read A Book 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


2:00 Memory 
2:15 Novels on the Air 


4:30 Rendezvous 





5:00 Let’s Listen 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:30 Music in _the Evening 


The Breadass Story 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Sonata Series 


9:10 Golden Treasury 
9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 








11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 

11:15 G.L.F. Calling 

11:30 Helen Humphrey 

11:45 Egg Market 
12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


Roundup 





Home 1:00 Country Home 
1:15 Know Your Birds 


1:30 The Stars Sing 





Time 2:00 Memory Time 


2:15 Novels on the Air 


at 2:30 2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
Showcase 3:05 Musical Showcase 
the World 4:05 Around the World 


4:30 Rendezvous 





5:00 Naval Reserve 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 





6: 00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:30 Music in the Evening 
7:00 Story of Empire County 
7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Jacques Fray 


Roundup 





8:05 Symphony Hall 8:05 Symphony Hall 8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 9:05 The Concert Hall 9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 9:30 Ballet Program 9:30 Home Music Quiz 
0:05 Latin America 10:05 Record Showcase 10:05 Record Premieres 
1:06 Evening Hymn Evening Hymn 11:06 Evening Hymn 


11:06 
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THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm . 
7:00 Farm Digest. M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 News, Markets 
7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Home Gardener 
8:00 News 8:00 News 8:00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:30 Showers of Blessings 
9:00 News 9:00 News 8:45 Tabernacle Chow 
9:10 Golden Treasury 9:10 Golden Treasury 9:00 News 


9:45 UN Today 

10:00 News 
10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 


10:00 News 





11:00 News 








1:00 Country Home 
1:15 This Week in Nature 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


1:00 Country 





2:00 Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Musical Showcase 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Rendezvous 


2:00 Memory 


2:30 Curtain 
3:05 Musical 
4:05 Around 














5:00 Let’s Listen 5:00 Here’s to Veterans 
5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler} 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 

6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 

7:00 UN Story 7:00 Adventures in Research 
7:25 Weather Roundup 7:15 Religion Makes News 
7:30 New Records 7:25 Weather Roundup 
8:05 Symphony Hall 7:30 aa 

9:05 The Concert Hall 8:05 Symphony Hall 

9:30 Ballet Program 9:05 The Concert Hall 
10:05 Record Showcase 9:30 Home Music Quiz 


11:06 Evening Hymn 
, 11:06 


9:45 UN Today 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Music to Remember 











1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 The Stars Sing 





2:15 Novels on the Air 


4:30 Rendezvous 








10:05 Latin America 
Evening Hymn 


9:15 Garden Club of the Air 
9:30 Ave Maria Hour 

10:00 News & GLF Calling 
10:15 Music for Youth 


11:00 Chautauqua Symphony 


11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen: Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





12:00 News 
12:20 Market Trends 





1:05 Midday Symphony 
2:05 Record Review 
2:30 Movie Music 
3:00 Concert Hall 
4:05 Operatic Favorites 


Home 5:05 Masterworks of Music 





6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:30 Your Business Reporter 
6: 45, Wonderland of Vision 


Time 


7:00 Concert Favorites 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Scenes from Opera 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 Great Conductors 
9:30 WQXR-FM Studio 
Series 

10:05 On Wings of Song 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


at 2:30 
Showcase 
the World 








SUNDAY 





3:00 Chautauqua Symphony 
4:30 Musical Notes 

5:05 Melodies o: Old Vienna 
5:30 The Artists Play . 
6:05 WQXR-FM String 

Quartet 

7:05 New Records 

8:05 Symphony Hall 
10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


& Zayde, Piano 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


WENF Wethersfield 107.7 me 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 
WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVOV Cherry Valley 101.9 me 
WQAN-FM, Scranton, Pa. 92.3 


WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 
(Local Programs 8:00-10:00 A. M.) 


WELY Troy 92.3 mc 

WWNY-EFM Watertown 100.5 me 
WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 
WWHG-FM Hornell 105.3 me 
WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 mc 


New York Times News—3, 4, 8, 9, 10 and 11 p.m. 
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This year especially, the bigger the yield you get from every acre 
at low cost, the more money you'll] make from your wheat crop. 


Just as a combine is designed to save labor and money at harvest 
time, BLENN is designed to help produce bigger wheat 
crops at lower cost* So this year especially, you should use 
BLENN-Swift’s specialized crop maker—along with good seed. 


Here’s the reason: BLENN is especially made to supplement 
the plant food nutrients in your particular soil. Together, your 
soil’s natural nutrients plus BLENN supply all of the many 
plant food elements your wheat crop needs for finest growth 
and biggest high-quality yields at lowest cost. 


Using BLENN pays off! 


BLENN is a low-cost investment that pays big dividends in 
far higher yields from every acre you plant. BLENN more than 
pays for itself—it brings in extra cash besides. 


BLENN is 4 ways more uniform 


BLENN grows more bushels per acre because it is a specialized 
plant food that is so uniformly blended that every plant gets a 
perfectly balanced ration of needed growth-making elements. 
Swift’s exclusive manufacturing process makes BLENN more 
uniform in four important ways: (1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; (2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridging; 
(3) uniform distribution through your machines; (4) uniform 
feeding of your crop. 


BLENN feeds your crop from the very beginning right through 
to harvest. It produces a uniform wheat crop with long heads, 
well filled with high-grading grain. 


This year, increase your yield per acre at low cost with BLENN. 
See your Authorized Swift Agent today and order this crop- 
boosting, income-boosting plant food early. 


Swifts New Precess 


Blenn 


Plant Food 
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“Goodbye Wr. Waedehuch 


Readers Give Valuable Tips on Control 














Editor’s Note: In our July 15 issue I 
called for help-in controlling woodchucks. 
There are more and more of them every 
year, and they do untold damage. As a re- 
sult of the editorial, we have received a 
large number of interesting and worth- 
while suggestions. Space will not permit 
printing all of the letters, but here is a 
summary of the remedies suggested. Let’s 
make a business of cleaning up this pest! 


Dynamite 


I believe our farm has had more 
woodchucks per acre than any other 
farm in the state. If you have one hole 
where we have ten, you have a lot. 


For the last two seasons we have 
used dynamite with excellent results. 
We usually use’a one-half pound stick 
of 40% dynamite with about three feet 
of fuse attached. We then plac» it down 
in the hole which is plugged. 

This is the first time we have felt 
that we were diminishing the wood- 
chuck population. A permit to buy 
dynamite can be secured from the 
Town Clerk for 25 cents. 

—F. A. Salisbury, Phelps, N. Y. 


Poison 


If you want to get rid of wood- 
chucks, mix one part of paris green 
with ten parts of salt and put the mix- 
ture in the hole. Lead arsenate will do 
instead of paris green. By using a 
long-handled spoon, or something simi- 
lar, you can get the dope far enough 
down the hole so that stock cannot get 
it. I have tried almost everything and 
this mixture beats them all. — Martin 
J. Keough, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


Gasoline 


Take an ordinary burlap bag and cut 
it into four pieces. Soak each piece in 
gasoline and poke one piece into every 
den while the gasoline is still dripping 
from the piece of burlap. Poke it in as 
far as possible and then seal the en- 
trance. This kills the chuck inside, and 
no outsiders use the hole again because 
of the odor which remains for quite 
awhile. 

I treated two fields that way last 
year, and so far this year there have 
been no woodchucks on them. 


One bit of warning: Don’t doctor 
every hole on your place, because once 
you clear out the woodchuck popula- 
tion it’s kind of lonesome without them. 
No targets to shoot at, no work for 
the dog, and no opportunity for ex- 
ercising one’s vocal chords with a few 


good cuss words. — Albert T. Kardas, 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 
A Real Woodechuck Dog 


In a recent issue you asked your 
readers for an effective way to con- 
trol woodchucks. When I bought the 
farm it was so badly infested with 
woodchucks that it was really danger- 
ous to walk in the meadows where 
there were so many holes. Finally I 
got a Shepherd pup and when he was 
a year old I went with him to locate 
the holes. The first year he killed 5 
woodchucks. Then every year he in- 
creased his find until one year he 
brought 100 to the door. 


Two years ago, at the age of 17, he 
started to lose his hearing and eyesight 
so I got another Shepherd pup. To- 
gether they located the holes and the 
new dog, like the old one, makes his 
rounds every day. So far, he has killed 
2 this year. I never had anything de- 
stroyed by them. We never allowed the 
dogs off the farm to hunt. 


This year the old dog died at the age 
of nearly 20 years, and the young one 
is carrying on his good work. So far, 
he is true to his job along with being 
a good cow dog, so I can truthfully 


say a good Shepherd dog is worth his 
weight in gold.—Stoddard Porter, El- 
lenville, New York. 

Fire 

You ask for advice on getting rid of 
woodchucks. This is easy. All you need 
is a pointed shovel, a quantity of old 
rags, preferably wool (an old sock is 
fine), a can of gasoline and some 
matches. 

First, plug all entrances to the hole 
except one; next, have a shovelfull of 
dirt or sod handy; saturate the rag 
with the gasoline; push it well into the 
hole; light your match and throw it in 
the hole. There will be a flash, so be 
sure to keep out of range. Plug the 
hole thoroughly and forget it. The 
slowly burning rags will hold the gas 
and smoke for some time. I never have 
known this to fail. I never have had 
any luck with bombs. Try it, but be 
careful! — H. S. Fullagar, Penn Yan, 


New York. 
—A.A. — 


CAMP MINIWANCA 
WINNER FOR 1950 


The winner of the American Agricul- 
turist Scholarship to the leadership 
training school at Camp Miniwanca, 
Shelby, Michigan, is Joseph Mitchell of 
Hockessin, Delaware. He will be at 
camp from August 14 to 27. 

Joseph has been a 4-H Club member 
for 11 years. He has been State dairy 
showmanship champion; a member of 
the State winning 4-H dairy production 
demonstration team. and he is now at- 





JOSEPH MITCHELL 


tending the University of Delaware on 
a scholarship which he won as a 4-H 
Club member. He has also won many 
other honors. 

We who pick the winner of the 
scholarship are always interested 1n 
any evidence of willingness to pass 
along the benefits of boys’ and girls 
organizations. In _ this connection, 
Joseph Mitchell helped to organize @ 
new 4-H Club in a neighboring com- 
munity two years ago. This year he 1s 
starting to sponsor an annual achieve- 
ment award to some first-year 4-H 
Club member in Neweastle County, 
Delaware. 


In awarding these scholarships 20- 
nually, it is the hope of the editors of 
American Agriculturist that the two 
weeks spent at Camp Miniwanca by 
winners will increase their appreciation 
and understanding of leadership, and 
that they will make use of what they 
learn to make better communities 
wherever they may latate. 
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Does birdsfoot trefoil imported from 
Italy mature at the same time as birds- 
foot grown in this country? 

In general European birdsfoot, which 
mostly comes from Italy, becomes es- 
tablished faster and will reach bloom 
stage about 10 days earlier than Em- 
pire birdsfoot which is one of our es- 
tablished varieties. The Italian birds- 
foot also seems to produce an after- 
math a little more readily. 


Is there any way of estimating the loss 
in grain when it is combined? 

If you will take a square foot of 
ground and hunt for kernels of grain 
on it you can get a close check. If you 
find from 16 to 18 kernels of grain in 


a square foot, you are losing around 


2 bushels of grain per acre. 


What can be done when a person dis- 
covers himself in a patch of poison ivy? 

Where it can be done soon, oné of the 
best treatments is a thorough scrub- 
bing with soap, and many people seem 
to think that yellow laundry soap is 
most effective. Some report that soak- 
ing in warm water with baking soda 
or epsom salts helps relieve the discom- 
fort. If you get a bad case so that blis- 
ters are formed, you had better see a 
doctor. 


What causes pea pods to be wrinkled 
and Warped? This condition appeared on 
quite a few of our peas this year but 
we never noticed it before. 

This condition is caused by the dis- 
ease known as pea mosaic. Not too 
much as yet is known about effective 
control. The peas in the wrinkled pods 
are all right to eat but the disease 
does cut down production considerably. 


Our beets always seem to he thicker 
than | expected from the amount of seed 
| sow. This makes considerable thinning 
necessary. 

Hach beet seed as you buy it in the 
package is really a fruit which contains 
2 to 6 seeds. However, the result in 
thinning isn’t all loss because the young 
beets make as good greens as anything 
you can grow. 


Is it possible to grow a crop of garden 
peas in the fall? 

It has been done, but the chances of 
failure are so high that it is not very 
practical. Usually we do not have good 
growing weather sufficiently early so 
that peas will mature in quantity. 


How is rhubarb forced during the win- 
ter-time? 

Dig up roots before the ground 
freezes in the fall. Leave them outside 
until they are frozen. Then after a dor- 
mant period of about 4 weeks of freez- 
ing weather they can be brought into 
the cellar and the roots covered with 
dirt to prevent drying out. If the tem- 
perature of the cellar is around 60 de- 
grees F, you may harvest some stalks 
in 4 weeks. The cooler the cellar the 
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BOYNANSKY 


“Vd like to see one of your guaran- 


teed unbreakable, shockproof wrist 
watches!” 


longer it will take for the rhubarb to 
grow to eatable size. You may be able 
to harvest stalks from 4 to 5 weeks, 
at which time the roots are exhausted 
and should be thrown away. 


Are portable irrigation pipes practical 
when they are moved by tractor? 

They work very well. First they were 
recommended for hay and pasture. Then 
pipe was put on wheels that al- 
lowed the pipe to clear cultivated 
crops such as potatoes: or vegetables 
when it was moved. 


Is a cellar likely to be drier if it is 
kept tight during the summertime or if 
windows are taken out so air can cir- 
culate? 

We suggest that the windows be left 
in. The reason for this is that air in 
the cellar is always cooler than it is 
outside. Warm air can hold more mois- 
ture than cool air; therefore, if you 
leave the windows out, the warm air 
containing moisture gains access to the 
cellar and the moisture condenses and 
collects on the floors and walls. Keep- 
ing the windows closed is particularly 
important if you use a drier containing 
calcium chloride, as some people do. 
This calcium chloride picks up three 
times its own weight in water and 
therefore tends-to keep the cellar dry. 





HANDY GARDEN 
WEEDER 


Here is a sketch of a handy garden 
weeder that I have used for many years 
to hoe up close to the plants in the row. 
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this sign as you 
travel America’s roads 


> 


it identifies 


over the fields of corn 


Take a board an inch thick and eight |] . KRY (0) [YY 





inches long, leave a head three inches 
wide or the width of a mower section, 
whittle it down to a nice round handle, 
and fasten a mower section to the head 
as shown with two screws. You now 
have a weeder that is very cenvenient. 

—I.W.D. 


* * * 


Blocking a Tractor 


To block a tractor for belt work, 
slip some heavy boards under the rear 
tires with the other end resting on the 
front tires. This keeps the front end 
from bouncing. — #. Look, Hamlet, 
Indiana. 





While this type gate permits persons 
to go through, it is impossible for ani- 
mals to go through. Hence, it is a most 
valuable possession on any farm.—Mrs. 
Rk. D. Richardson, Spencer, Mass. 





why More Farmers Plant DEKALB 
than any other Hybrid Corn 


Commercial Producers & Distributors 
of DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn 
and DeKalb Chix 
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Don’t Be Late 


ordering your “‘No Trespassing” signs 
this year. Don’t wait until the day 
before hunting season opens. Get your 
signs up early. 


Post Your Farm 


with signs: that are easy to read, and 
withstand wind and weather. WE 
HAVE THEM (12”x12’). 
Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
$1:50 per doz/; $6.00 per 50; $11.00 per 100 
i NAME and Address 
$3.50 per doz.; $8.00 per 50; $13.00 per 100 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


10 N. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 






o “camera copital of the world’” ~ 
FOR EXPERT DEVELOPING 
AND PRINTING “.. for" 


ure roll 
You gef JUMBO (Enlarged) 


€ 
Velox Prints. Fast Service. 40 


Finest Work. Free Mailers. in coin 


PHOTO-FINISHING SHOP 
Dept. A Box 1570, Rochester, N.Y. 
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BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 


AT LAYERS 
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Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR 'ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated catalog 
describes our breeding program. 
\\ Write today for your free copy. 


BABCOCK P 


Rt. 3G 
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ARSHALLS:: 
ONEY-MAKERS*=" 
‘Selected Strains . Garm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Low Summer Prices Now 
Write, wire or phone today to 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 B Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 



























Buy the best - We'll do the rest! 


HALL BROTHERS 


> 


Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. 


f= Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 


BABY CHICKS 


BARRED ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 


There’s going to be a scarcity of 
Baby Chicks for summer and fall de- 
livery. Place your order early and have 
your Chicks reserved to avoid disap- 
pointment. 







<r 
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N.Y.—U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean 


OHL Poultry Yards 
and Hatchery 
Tel 11 CALLICOON, N. Y. 


» 5 (Dept. 2) 
Free Price List Available! 








Personal 


To Women With 
Nagging Backache 





As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging baekache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 

, help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





Ideas from a Maine 
Broiler Turkey Farm 


7 Plote Siory By Harry 7. Packard 


> 


Larry Marston of Hebron, 
Maine’s largest raiser of 
“broiler size’’ turkeys, is 
pictured holding up one of 
his 3,000 U.S.D.A. Belts- 
ville Whites. Ten pound 
dressed birds are this Ox- 
ford County farm’s speci- 
alty, but 20,000 day-old 
poults were sold this sea- 
son. Larry’s dogs, shown 
in the Jeep, keep protec- 
tive eyes on the birds. 
The big German sheep 
dog sleeps right with the 
birds in one of the three 
1,000-bird flocks. 


> 


Turkey raiser Marston 
keeps his birds on tested 
spring water which is in 
almost unlimited supply. 
In sections of the range 
where gravity may be 
used, the water goes into 
drinking founts with auto- 
matic valves. For other 
sections a 50-gallon bar- 
rei is mounted on a pair 
of wheels, rigged with au- 
tomatic control of flow, 
and then hauled around 
the range wherever the 
birds ‘congregate. 


























< 





















Here is one of the three 
huge outdoor roosts at 
Marston’s ‘Turkeyland’ 
Farm. These roosts, intend- 
ed to protect the birds 
from depredations of fox- 
es and other enemies, are 
fast becoming obsolete 
and Marston probably will 
not use them in the future. 
Turkeymen have _ found 
that a series of kerosene 
road-flares solves the wild 
animal problem. The flick- 
ering, wavering light 
keeps foxes away. 





< 


More than 30 feet in the 
air, this tower room with 
four glass sides affords 
Marston a complete view 
of every section of hi: 
200-acre turkey farm. He 
is shown here up on the 
‘balcony’ with his dogs. 
Larry is enthusiastic about 
the Beltsville White broil- 
ers bred down to a small- 
bone structure, and says 
they command a premium 
price on any market. “’Tur- 
key in the Straw” might 
have been written about 
Marston’s farm because 
part of their diet while on 
range consists of oats that 
he seeds on part of his 
acreage to give them ad- 
ditional green feed. When 
the oats are about ready 
to mature, portable feed 
hoppers are moved into 
the oat field. 
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KNIVES for 


@ SILO FILLERS 
@ HARVESTERS 
@ BALERS” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Save money ... buy direct Make and Model Number Each 
from manufacturer! Same top = Papec N, 81, Blizzard 5010 . $3.00 
quality knives used by many _— Papec L, 127, Blizzard 6010 .. 3.67 


I . tate ; PabeCIK OFuIOS an « Sus, | ces 43 
leading mari acturers. Order All ndtels “Gore, Join Decrs 3 
now... specify make of ma- Runiley Shy tine " Fs 


chine, part number or blade 4.4 Deering Silo Fillers Only . 4.00 
length. U.S. postage prepaid. *Balér Knives for many makes at 
(C.0.D. 50¢ additional.) same big sovings. Prices on request. 


EA SEND TODAY SAVE MONEY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


AGRICULTURAL KNIVES 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 











STARTED 


CAPONS 


COST far tess than turkey poults, are easier 
to raise, bring premium prices all year ‘round 
and are preferred by many over turkeys. The 
demand for CAPONS exceeds the supply. 

When you’re looking for greater profits in 
poultry—turmn to CAPONS. We sell mail order 
only. Our chicks are blood tested—SURGI- 
CALLY CAPONIZED and taken thru the most 
tedious period for you. They grow large, fast 
and heavy. Information on growing and fat- 
tening CAPONS sent with each order. For fur- 
ther details and prices, write to 


Walter’s Poultry Farm 


EAST NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 
AIR SHIPMENTS made to al) parts of the U.S. 
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CHICKS 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 





Safe Arrival Guar. 


R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per 100 por 100 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 

LEGHORNS (58.89%) .....002..- $13.00 $26.00 § 3.00 
UTILITY MATED WH. LEG. 11.00 24.00 3.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRES ................ 15.09 22.00 14.00 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA .. 15.00 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA 15.00 22.00 14.00 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS . 14.00 22,00 14.00 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.95 
STARTED LEG. PULTS....4 Wks, 35¢....6 Wks. 45 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog 
Cash or €.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. Cc. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 
rr 


eR RUE RRR ETRUEEEPRLRMBEINN ME 
PULLETS - PUcLET=s 


10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns. Also N, H. 
Reds. April and May hatched pullets. Raised on 
free farm range. Healthy, vigorous pullets at moder- 
ate prices. Send for circular and complete price list. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsville, N. J. 









REST SA PR 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 


NTROLLED CHICKS. Immediate shipments. All 
ole Sexed chicks at. all times. 100% live delivery 


Write today for price list. 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY. OHIO 


BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service y 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N- 
chal hc Pea aS Ae AE es tS PIR 


poe STARTED CHICKS —-~~} 


R.0.P. SIRED PA-U.S. APPROVED 4 | 
Leghorns or Heavy Breeds—4 to 8 wks. old. 


I 
| FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM 
I 


Paul S. Pellman, Prop., RICHFIELD, PA. I 
phe RARE 


SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks ann 
Heavy Assorted. Also 3-week-old chicks 22c each. 
Prices at hatchery. PA 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA: 
Seen eee renee 
i th 
“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mamie 
Pekin Duckiings—$8.00. 100-$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 


Richfield 45, Pa. 


STARTED CHICKS WW" fol: 21 eis 


NACE’S STARTED CHICKS. RICHFIELD 3, Pa. 





1,000 Ready-to-lay R. I: Red Pullets. Husky range 
grown. Harco strain direct. Feb. hatched. Heavy Se 
is in their blood. Also March, April and May Wie 
Rocks, R. I. Reds and Hubbard N. H. Reds, Cir- 
cular. Lovell Gordon, Fultonville, N. Y- 
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T ISN’T often that a garden im- 

presses a passer-by to the ex- 

tent that he turns back for a 

chance to see it and to talk with 

the gardener. This happened to me re- 

cently a few miles north of Walton, 
Delaware County, New York. 

The gardener was Walter Townsend 
who works 40 hours a week in a Wal- 
ton shop and spends a good share of 
his spare time in his garden. We agreed 
perfectly that gardening is more fun 
than golfing, just as good exercise, and 
far more profitable. 

Walter is an experimenter. This year 
for the first time he has put nail kegs 
over his tomato vines, believing that 
they will serve as a substitute for 
stakes in holding the tomatoes off the 
ground. He has his peas growing on a 
wire fence. He agrees that it would be 
pretty expensive to buy, fence just for 
peas, but he has some which he uses 
year after year. It is much easier to 
pick the peas. He has even tied up 
raspberry canes which, as he says, bear 
so heavily that they tip over or break 
off. 

It seemed to me that no family 
could eat all the produce from this 
garden. The Townsends have two 
youngsters at home now, and four boys 
away from home, three of them having 
served in the second World War. Mr. 
Townsend tells me that he sells straw- 
berries and raspberries to his fellow- 
workers at the shop, but that his fam- 
ily consumes the bulk of the vege- 
tables, much of them going into cans 
for winter use. 

Every garden enthusiast enjoys call- 
e's, and Mr. Townsend is no exception. 
He told me that the men at the shop 
ask him about his garden, and he asks 
them why they don’t stop and look at 
it. In spite of that they go by 60 miles 
@n hour, recognizing him by a toot on 
the horn as they go. 

You will go a long way before you 
Will find a better kept garden than 
that of Walter Townsend, and if you 
happen to pass by, I know Walter will 
be glad to have you stop and look at it. 

*% Do * 
teed Berry Wear 

The past two weeks in the back- 
yard garden have brought some inter- 
esting experiences, taught some new 
lessons, and confirmed some: old ones. 
I have never seen a better year for 
Strawberries, although early in the 
Season, due to cool weather, some ber- 
"les spoiled before they were dead ripe. 
As a result the last berries put in our 
treezer were better than the first, so 
We marked them for use on special 
Occasions, 

Every time I try to renew a straw- 
berry bed and keep it a second year, I 
Say _“never again.” Yet I plan to try 
@gain, mainly because we like the new 
berry “sparkle” and I do not have a 
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new bed of that variety. First I will 
clean out nine-tenths or more of the 
old plants and all the weeds and grass 
(1 hope), and then put on a heavy ap- 
plication of 5-10-5, something I neg- 
lected to do in former years. 

A lesson relearned is that strawberry 
plants shouldn’t be too thick. Because 
last summer was dry, runners were 
so scarce that no thinning was neces- 
sary. Yet production was excellent, and 


therefore I will thin this year even’ 


more drastically than usual, 
Birds and Cherries 

After hearing the laments of my 
friends, I wonder why the birds left us 
any cherries. In spite of the fact that 
we have a bird concert every morning 
a little before sunrise, we harvested a 
good crop of sweet cherries from our 
one tree and picked enough sour cher- 
ries for a pie on July 4th. My conclu- 
sion, based on a somewhat limited ex- 
perience, is that birds are not as bad 
as they have been painted. As Jim Hall 
says, “What do you think ?” 

Incidentally, this was the first year 
our sweet cherry tree has had a crop. 
Originally I set out two for cross-pol- 
lination, but one died. This spring I 
hung a fruit jar in the tree with some 
bloom from another tree. I can’t prove 
that this gave us a crop. Anyway, we 
had sweet cherries. 

Both sweet and’sour cherries were 
practically free of worms. I dusted 
them faithfully with good results. — 


Roses 

We recently followed the directions 
of a friend in starting some new climb- 
ing roses from a bush we particularly 
treasure. We cut several blossoms, in- 
cluding a piece of the stem from which 
it grew, planted them and covered them 
with quart fruit jars. Instructions say 
“do not disturb until next spring.” If 
you try this with tea roses and have 
success, the bushes may not stand a 
severe winter. The roses you buy are 
grafted on hardy roots. 


More Lawn 


Following my decision to grow more 
grass and less garden, a good-sized 
piece of former garden is now waiting 
to be seeded in late August. Mean- 
while I go over it occasionally with the 
garden tractor and cultivator to keep 
down the weeds. 

Phere is no fertility problem with 
this area, so I plan to have it graded 
by mid-August, use good seed and let 
nature take its course. An adjacent 
area seeded in the fall of ’48 is now an 
excellent lawn, in fact, one of the 
smoothest we have. If it were neces- 
sary to push a hand mower, my enthu- 
siasm for grass would be dampened. 
Our garden tractor is designed to 
handle a rotary lawnmower which is 


vattached in front. 





Late blight is most costly 
when the crop’s full-grown. 


Then it can steal a whole sea- 
son’s work. But DiTHANE protects 
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your crop—from start to finish—and pays i 


off in bonus bushels. 


A powerful preventive fungicide, DITHANE sprays and dusts 
can also stop blight—even after it’s developed. It’s this two- 
way protection that makes a DiTHANE program especially 
valuable from now until harvest time. 


DITHANE controls many diseases of many crops. It is also a 
safe fungicide for foliage, blossoms and fruit of tomatoes, 
cantaloupes, cucumbers and other copper sensitive crops. 
The result: crops sprayed or dusted with D1THANE consist- 
ently outyield crops treated with other fungicides. 


See your dealer for dependable DiTHANE dusts and sprays. 


DirwHane is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


DITHANE 


ROHM @ HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


=" . 
ta 
SEND TODAY FOR 
FALL PRICE LIST 


WINTER WHEAT 
: RYE & BARLEY 


AND OTHER SEASONAL SEEDS FOR 


AUGUST & SEPTEMBER SOWING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR QUALITY FARM SEEDS 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE 


SEEDGROWER 
BOX C, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 








NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Hee ae 


YY POWER DRIVEN 


PORTABLE witht 








* LIGHT . Aluminum-built, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs 


* THRIFTY . . 
%* SMOOTH RUNNING . 


Trouble-free 
* 20-INCH Cutter bor, Double- 


Oscillating, Extra size. 


* BALANCED . 


Runs 6 hours per gallon 


. Compact 
\Y% hp. moter 


. Easy to carry 
Simple to handle 


For Information and Prices write 


THE POWER SCYTHE CO. “Si"*$cihe™" 





_nards and Cocker Spaniels. 


/206 N. Cayuga St., 


(444) 16 

















ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as (2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA. W. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 








HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy, A. Tuttle, Owner. 





ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers. choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., Sept., 
@ct.. with first calves. Reg. yr. bull from dam with 
18400 milk, over 600 lbs. tat. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRES—Bull calves from high producers and 
some sired by Son of Valmount Betty, 16797 milk 
4.89%—822 fat at 7 years. Valmount Farm, Esperance, 
New York. 











GUERNSEYS 


SALE—Well bred bull of service age. 
Foremost Peacemaker 168 AMR daughters, 
made 11046M 525F 3805 days Sr3. Sired by Tarbell 
Farms Double Champion 11 AR daughters, son of 
World Reeord Peerless Margo 18501M 1013F JrsC and 
paternal grandson of World Record Royal Lenda 20508M 
1109F Jr4. Also a few attractive heifers. Tarbell Guern- 
sey Farms, Smithville Plats, New York. 





FOR Dam, a 


daughter of 





FOR SALE. Registered Guernsey Bull calf, 14 mo. 
old. Earl Boutilier, Maryland Ridge, Wells, Maine. 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE, T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 





ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
jT, B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail E, L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 


CHOICE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds. Blood-tested, accredited. 
Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnoijd, Ballston Spa, 
Y. Tel. 436J1. 


z 





JUST received 50 top Fall heifers, blood tested and 
calf vaccinated. Also 25 top Fall cows. J. A. Foote & 
Son, Hobart, New York. 








HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE—Polled (hornless) Hereford bulls. Also a 
few heifers bred to CMR Advance Domino slst. Ship 
any state. The Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, N. ve 


DOGS 


make excellent 
$10.00. Plummer 

















farm dogs. 
McCullough, 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, 
Males $15.00. Females 
Mercer, Pa. 





GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bioodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. 3B. Underwood, Locke, New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
Penna. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 





BEAUTIFUL Collie puppies. Registered American Ken- 
nel Club. Female $25. Males $35. Tel. 420-M, Charles © 
Curtis, Joslin Rd., Milford, N. H. 





FOR SALE—puppies and grown dogs. AKC St. Ber- 
Cross bred Shepherd Ber- 
nards. Reduced prices, terms, puppy plan without cash. 
‘Distemper inoculated and wormed. Sunday business dis- 
‘eouraged. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 


— from proven hunting 
Luettgens, 


SPRINGER Spaniel puppies 
strains—eager to please—moderately priced. 
R, D. 1, Freehold, N. J. 





ALWAYS something to offer in dogs or pups. Arthur 


Gilson, DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 


COLLIE Puppies, 4 months old. Registered in A.K.C. 
Housebroken golden honeys. Male: or Female, All 
started to work on eattle. Real heel drivers. Write fully 
your needs. Also bred females and sons of Champions 
t stud. Satisfied Customers are our best advertise- 
ment. .V. M. Kirk, West Leyden, New York. 


~ 


ENGLISH Bulldog. Nice type female, 2 years in 
August. Will make good breeder. B. C. Todd, Fleisch- 
manns, New York. 





REGISTERED Collie Pups. Ch. bloodlines. Female $25, 
Male $35. Rachel Rioux, Windham, N. H. 





NEWFOUNDLAND-Registered Pups. Beautiful, rugged 
Jdeal farm dogs. Michael Kershner, Farmington, Maine. 





MINIATURE collie puppy (Shgitie), purebred, golden 
sable and white, female, four months old. From 
obedience trained and championship stock, will make a 
good farm dog or children’s pet, $35. Harrison Fagan, 
Ithaca, New York, 





REGISTERED English 
that really bring home the cows, 
Strittmatter, Sewell, New Jersey. 


CHINCHILLA 


Ranch—One of New 


Shepherd pups from parents 
$18.00 each. Julia 











NEW HAMPSHIRE Chinchilla 


“Tmgland’s largest—Andover, New Hampshire. (Oppo- 
site Proctor Academy.) Breeders of genuine South 
American Chinchillas. Member of National Chin- 


ehilla Breeders of America. All registered stock. 


” 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 
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SHEEP 


TEN TOP yearling Corriedale Rams, 
of an imported sire. Priced right. E. H. 
Son, Akron, New York. 


registered, sons 
Bitterman & 





OUTSTANDING registered yearling and two-year old 
Hampshire rams, with plenty of size and quality, sired 
by Champion Renk ram. Stanley Van Vleet, Ovid, ING = 
Tel. Lodi 29R. 


HAVE received more of those good Columbia cross 
western yearling ewes—ready to breed this fall. ‘Call 
East Pembroke 133—write Batavia, N. Y. J. F. “‘Doc’ 
Roberts. 


ioe 


FOR SALE: Choicé pure-bred Shropshire yearling rams, 
also a few choice yearling ewes. L. I. Cuthbert, Chip- 
pewa Farms, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


10 REGISTERED Karakul sheep and Spring lambs. 
No reasonable offer refused. Call RE 2094 or write 
Radder & Berner, Clinton St., Lancaster, N. Y. 


———— 
LUCE’S Registered Shropshire Yearling Rams will in- 


crease your Jamb and wool pounds. Our flock State 
highest 1949 for both. 11%, lbs. wool average. Ship- 
ped on approval, Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 





SWINE 


TOP QUALITY pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Herkshire 
and OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $9.00 each, 8-9 weeks 
$9.50 each, 10 weeks extras $10.00 each. Choice young 
feeders—fast growers. Shipped €.0.D. Dailey Stock 
Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 9-1085. 








YORKSHIRES—Gilts of finest type and breeding bred 
for early fall litters. Kenneth Hinshaw, Agawam, Mass. 


RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 5-6 weeks $9.00, 
6-7 weeks, $9.50, 7-8 weeks $10.00, 9-10 weeks $11.00, 
12 weeks started shoats $17.50. 40-50 Ib. sows, barrows 
and boars, $25.00 each. Vaccinated upon request, $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.O0.D., check or money order. No 
charge crating. Free transportation on lots of 75 or 
more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
ginia Road, Concord, Mass. Tel. 807-J. 





ville, INS x. 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
bred for quick broiler profits are from 





RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 





ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 
Whey live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer, Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son. West 
Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. ‘hey are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor farms. 
Maine, New York. 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
world record tor official 


Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y¥ 





KRICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. 
ehicks from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
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‘APON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 


Qa 


plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % lb. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 


chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 388 egg 
line. Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32c and jup. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD» on 
approval. | Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


TURKEYS i 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders. 
Meadowprook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22, Pa. 


GEESE 


FOR. SALE: Geese. Toulouse and Brown Chinese Breed- 
ers. High Pond Farms, Brandon, Vermont, is selling 
out the brown varieties, keeping only the whites. These 
are first class birds that have given us 90% fertility 
with average hatchability of 62%. We want to move 
them and will sell at a sacrifice, $10.00 per bird 
priced at the farm, rather than $15 to $18. T. R. Bis- 
sette, Mgr., Brandon, Vt. Telephone Hubbardton 13-9, 


SEEDS 


seed—certified Empire—available 
¥. Crowe, Dryden, N. Y. 


HOBART 
Large Eggs. 





























BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil 
now for summer seedings. C. 








. EQUIPMENT 


VALERS for sale—45T McCormick 50T—New Holland, 
Case, John Deere, Minneapolis Moline, Allis Chalmers, 
all others—priced low—will deliver—many used ones, 
ew and used side rakes, mowers, tractors, combines, 
twine—dirt cheap. Phone Phil Gardiner, person to 
person, Mullica Hill, N. J. 5-6911 or write. Also will 
buy. 


Ss 
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SPECIAL:—Two used ‘side delivery rakes $65 each. 
brand new side delivery rakes on rubber $175 each. 1 


New Idea mower—used 20 acres $250. Hurry to Phil 
Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-6911. 





FOR SALE—Ford milking machine, Hardly used $25. 


Addie Noyes, Jefferson, Maine. 





PEACH grader for sale. Trescott four-roll complete. 
Larimore Bros. Bridgeville, Delaware. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 6-ton Model K and International 
4-ton T-20. May be seen working. Both for $1,000.00. 
Wilson Ubr, Co., Torrington Road, Winsted, Conn. 





Hay rakes 8 and 10 foot, Lime 
capacity, horse plows, wing and 
markers, weeders and corn shellers. 
Kingston, New York. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 85mm. free 
literature. Sample Roll—-25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 


SPECIAL: Eddy 
sowers 15 bushel 
disc hillers, row 
Eastern Tractor, 























55¢e. Send 
Fast Photo 


ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 
for complete price list and mailing bags. 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 





NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 





FREE snapshot magazine, photofinishing list, mailers. 
Henry Houghton’s, Athol, Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for. price list. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 


HAY 


ATTENTION hay consumers: All grades of hay de- 
livered subject to ‘inspection at reduced prices. J. 
Christman, Fort Plain, N. Y., R. D. No. 4, Tel. 48-282. 
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New hay available now. Straw. 
Box 108, Syracuse, N. Y. Tel. 


BARN cured hay. 
Henry K. Jarvis, 
Fayetteville 391. 


REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms, 
businesses. Hl. L. Wallace, Realty, R.I, Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 














PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢ per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Mealtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, Soutb 
Carolina. 





Big Golden Anni- 
2830 bargains, 323 
255-R 4th Ave.. 


TROUT—Headquarters for farms. 
versary Farm Catalog, 124 pages, 
states, Coast-to-Coast. Strout Realty, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—265 acre dairy farm in central New 
York. Large house with new furnace & plumbing. Barn 
ror 75 head cattle. Flowing well. Land in good state 
of cultivation. Some improved pasture. Dr. K. YV 
avis, West Winfield, New York. 


S 
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LARGE STOCK FARM on Conneaut Creek, 568 acres 
half tillable, half pasture. Has five houses, large barns, 
Priced very low $35,000.00, to settle estate. Marshall 
Pratt, Broker, Girard, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Farm of 100 acres and Roadside station. 











Six room house. Excellent location. Grace M. Sparks, 
Simonsville, Vermont, Route 11. 

FLORIDA. Citrus-land. East Coast. Box 58, West 
Chesterfield, New Hampshire. 

165 ACRE stocked and equipped dairy farm: 10 good 
cows, heifer, chickens, tractor, lots farm tools, dairy 
equipment, crops etc. 90 acres tractor land, spring- 


ponds in pasture, woods-timber, good 40x60 barn, milk 
house, other buildings. Nice 9 room dwelling, running 
water, electricity ete. School bus, milk pick-up at 
farm. IJ] owner sacrificing for $8400, about half cash. 
furry—Jackson Realty, 201 York Ave., Towanda, Pa. 
(Free list other bargains). ; 
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272 ACRE farm, buildings—secluded, beautiful views. 
Ideal for summer home, hunting lodge, camp  de- 
velopment $2800. Aldrich, R. JI. Windsor, Vermont. 





HONEY 


NEW HONEY—choice clover New York’s finest, 5 Ibs, 
$1.35; 6-5 Ib. $6.95. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs. $1.25; 
-5 lb. $6.45. All above postpaid third zone. 60 Ibs. 
clover $8.45; 60 lbs. buckwheat $6.45 F.O.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


TIRES for any car since 1900. Robert B. Chase, Earl- 
ville, New York, 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


Closes August 4 
Closes August 18 
Closes Sept. 1 
Closes Sept. 22 


August 19 issue 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons, 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings frog 
details, Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Widara 
Ct., Chicago 22, Llinois, 








PERSONALIZED gifts are ali the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5 in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Lighr- 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 

AiR Es aS eer EI A 
LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing,. shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan- 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 











PEANUTS—Buy direct, roast them yourself. 5 pounds 
$2.00; 10 pounds $3.50; 50 pounds $15.00. Prompt ship- 
ments. J. P. Councill Co., Wranklin, Va. 





STAMPED linens for re-sale direct from manufacturer 
to you. You pay only % catalog price. Free 24 page 
catalog featuring seamless tubing pillow cases, scarfs, 
show sheets, bedspreads, banquet cloths, luncheon sets, 
show towels, aprons, infants’ garments, etc. Complete 
embroidering instructions. free. It’s easy, Write Merribee 
Art Embroidery Co., Dept. 485, 22 West 21st St., New 
York 10; Nv ¥. 





ENVELOPES, letterheads, billheads, printed, 125-$1.00, 
500-$3.00. Postpaid. Samples free. Snell Printery, Red 
Lion, Penna. 3 





CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound _ post- 





paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

HIGHEST Cash Paid for old, broken, jewelry, gold 
teeth, watches, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government Li- 
censed. Rose Smeiting Company, 29AA East Madison, 
Chicago. 





WILL PAY up to $300.00 for old phonograph records 


—send 25¢ for want list and information. E. A. 
Ruttkay, 121 North Avenue 50, Los Angeles, 42, 
California, 





PURE IRISH LINEN handkerchiefs, white or pastel 
colors. “4 for $1.00. Crocheted edging 50c_ each. 
Crocheted pot holders 45c each. Nellie Smith, Route 1, 
Hop Bottom, Penna. 





WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10c. Woolen rug strips, 
mixed. 4 pounds $3.00. Cotton quilt pieces, florals. 5 
pounds $1.25. Florence Moody, Farmington, Maine. 


COUNTRY board wanted by young man, permanent. 
Must be within easy reach of New York City. Good 
food and family life. Can help on farm if desired. 
Box 514-Cl, c/o American Agricuiturist, Ithaca, N.Y. 





MAKE MORE $$, save more $$ with a Grange Silo. 
You reduce feed costs, turn grass into cash, save time 
and labor, increase milk yield. The Grange name as- 
sures cost-free maintenance . . . more for your money. 
Write for full particulars of Grange Convenient Finance 
Plan. No obligation. Grange Silo Co., 1003 Main St., 
Red Creek, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMAN WANTED—Old established firm wants 
energetic reliable men to sell quality. line of Mineral 
Feed Supplements, Dairy Cleansers, Disinfectants, In- 
secticides, Udder Ointments, ete. Knowledge. of live- 
stock and dairying essential. Full or part time, pro- 
tected territories, liberal commissions. W. D. Carpenter 
Co., Inc., Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














WANTED housekeeper between forty and fifty, Catholic 
preferred, for family of four, no children. All modem 
conveniences in farm house, no outside work. Easy 
communications. Good home offered rather than high 
wages. References required. Wilfred Lively, Griswold- 
ville, Mass. 


FARMER for small one man Aberdeen Angus farm 
near Kingston. Must know machinery. Wages $175.00. 
Plus good house. Box 514-FB, c/o American Agricul- 
turist, Ithaca, New York. 





SELL new Christmas Greetings. Just call on friends 
and neighbors. Show latest 1950 Christmas Grectings— 
smartest stationery—folksy gifts—at quick-to-sell prices. 
Home Demonstrator does all selling. Make $1, $2, and 
more per call. Nothing like it. New idea. Yours free, if 
you send name, age, address at once to Thomas Terry 
Studios, 301 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WOMAN, 25 years’ experience, wants position teach: 
ing riding or managing stable. Wainwright, Box 308, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 








Are You Moving ? 





I; YOU ARE, you will want the address 
on your paper changed. On a postal card 
or by letter write us your old and your 


new address. : 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
10 North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N- Y. 


American Agriculturist, August 5, 1950 


“\ean't afford 
to have my 
horse laid up 


says Norwood Andrews 
of Moorestown, N. J. 





@ “Whenever I see any signs of lameness 
on my horses, | use Absorbine for relief. I'm 
sure it saved me many working hours in 
the past 10 years.” 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for lame- 
ness due to strains, puffs, bruises. It’s not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help in reliev- 
ing fresh bog spavin, windgall and similar 
congestive troubles. 

Astand-by for over 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. Will not blister 
or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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A Better Home 


Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 














—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.Y... A..B..C_.8 


Ithaca, N. 'Y. 
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Famous Herd Dispersal 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 12 
125 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


GORDON H. TARBELL Estate, RUSHFORD, ALLE- 
GANY coO., N. Y. on West Branch Road, 2 
miles from Village, 14 miles south of 
Arcade, 54 miles southeast of Buffalo. 


Herd T. B. Accredited, all negative, majority calfhood 
vaccinated, eligible for shipment into any State. 


—65 Milking Cows; 32 Yearlings and Heifer 
Calves; 23 Bred 2-year-olds; 5 Bulls; 25 
Fresh Cows; 25 Springers; many others due 
in early winter. 


Herd on production test including many with 500 Ib. 
and 600 Ib. fat. Daughters of many high record cows 
up to 1108 Ib. fat and 31,935 Ib. milk. 

Herd Sires selling include a son of famous World’s 
Champion 925 Ibs. fat record, 4.2% first calf heifer. 
Many daughters of this bull sell. 

IT’S ONE OF THE GREATEST DISPERSALS HELD 
IN NEW YORK STATE FOR MANY YEARS. 

Rich crosses of the best of the famous Yates-Posch 
breeding, widely Known for good type and heavy 
production. 

Sale in large tent, starting at 10:00 A.M. promptly. 
Remember, 125 head sell. Send for catalog. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 


HOOF ROT? 


CANKER—THRUSH =’ —s¢ 
A powerful antiseptic for 
stubborn hoofconditions, 
ungus infections. Easy 
te “pply—pour it on. Big 
¢ oz. bottle—$1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 


Postpaid. H.W. NAYL 
C0., Morris (1, N.Y. a 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


HAT TO do now? That’s the 
W livestock question no one can 
answer! Probably most of us 
will simply go along about as 
usual, deploring the situation we are 
in here and abroad, but living it out 
so that food—or the lack of it—will 
not add to this confusion. 
Livestock prices have not advanced 
much more than they would have with 
present receipts without the war scare, 
in spite of what our “commentators” 
are telling us. I do not anticipate short- 
ages, hoarding, blackmarkets, etc. Re- 
member, it took five years to develop 
all those things in the last war, even 
with government help. That is still 
vivid to us! é 
Our meat processors have had a 
tough time making ends meet (no pun 
intended) so far this year. Livestock 
prices quite generally have been higher 
than the general public would pay for 
their products. The little retailers have 
also had it tough with lower consump- 
tion and greater competition. This is 


d 


the direct opposite of a year ago or: 


less. But. this squeeze has got to be 
taken up and probably will be by gov- 
ernment contracts. This, as usual, will 
probably raise meat prices ahead of 
livestock prices all through the present 
trouble. 

When we start with live steers up 
to 33c, cows around 20c, hogs at 25c, 
lambs at 29c, calves at 30c, feeding 
lambs being contracted in the West at 
23c, and feeding calves up to 30c, it 
could be months or years before world 
conditions will affect prices very great- 
ly back on the farm. In the meantime, 
farm costs of operation can be steadily 
increasing. Already our farm labor sit- 
uation is tightening in New York. 

For, a long time many of us have 
been saying that prices are too high. I 
was brought up rather short the other 
day when asked, “Just what consti- 
tutes ‘too high’ from your experiences 
of the last few years?” Nevertheless 
I still believe that prices are too high, 
even though I expect they will be with 
us for a long time to come. 

Livestock receipts on the markets of 
the Northeast have been unusually 
light for this time of year. This could 
mean either that there has been a ten- 
dency to hold livestock on the farm or 
that there is a shortage. I doubt the 
shortage theory and therefore feel that 
it is unwise to carry livestock that is 
ready or headed for market anyway. 
This, for two reasons: First, it is al- 
ways good business to market any live- 
stock when it is ready; second, holding 
back could result in an over-supply for 
a few weeks this fall, creating sharply 
lower prices from which it would take 
too long for farm products to recover. 

Today the President used the words 
“food profiteering.” We must be get- 
ting ready for controls. If you follow 
government food purchases, which al- 
ways disrupt food markets, you will be 
in a far better position to judge future 
food prices, as well as livestock prices. 

In conclusion: A “tight old crab” 





SIXTH EASTERN REGIONAL JERSEY SALE 


University of New Hampshire—Durham, N. H., Saturday, August 26, 1950 


THE SALE OF THE YEAR IN THE EAST 
SELLING SIXTY HEAD OF TOPS IN BOTH TYPE AND PRODUCTION 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 


A Jersey is National Lifetime Champi 
Fe P ampion over all 
net with 10,226 Ibs. fat—{84,883 Ibs. milk. 

er, 
butterfat 
milking, 


pally a Jersey has produced as much as 1,128 ths. 
Ear On twice daily milking. 
ny a@ Jersey herd of over (G0 cows has averaged 
bs. fat—11,703 ths. milk per cow. 


in two successive lfactations on twice daily 


sey is the only cow to produce over 1,000 tbs. . 


* A Gold & Silver 


THE REGIONAL OFFERS YOU 


* Several Ton. of Gold cows and daughters of Ton of 


Gold cows that are thus averaging well over 500 ths. 
fat per year, 


* A tovely young daughter of the only Jersey cow to 


produce over 20.000 tbs. milk on 2x milking. 

Medal daughter of a National 
,Champion producing cow. hi 

*/A splendid censignment from the hest families in 
this herd that has produced 11,703 tbs. milk—6I6 
tbs. fat per cow. 


JERSEYS ARE MONEY MAKERS—HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO OWN SOME 
AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOG ON REQUEST To Laurence Gardiner, Sale Manager 


Or. RE. Fiske, Chm.,Sales Committee, Manchester, N. H. 


1863 Cowden Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 


~Sale, Gouverneur, N. 


died in a New England town, but no 
one paid any particular attention to 
his passing. Finally, an old man from 
across the river came and, after view- 
ing the body for a long time, said, ‘““Yes 
sir, he was a good one for keeping his 
barn doors closed.” That is all the good 
I can see in our present world situation. 


— A.A, — 


LIVESTOCK MAN DIES 


Fred A. Schilling, 47, manager of the 
Empire Livestock Marketing Coopera- 
tive’s market at Bath, Steuben Coun- 
ty, died suddenly July 16, 1950, of a 
heart. attack. He had been manager of 
the market since it was purchased by 


Empire in 1945. 
— A.A. —— 


4-H CATTLE JUDGES 

Central New York 4-H Dairy Club 
members recently competed in a 4-H 
judging tour in Cortland County. The 
winners were: Harl Aylesworth, Cort- 
land County, first; Everett Tennant, 
Cortland County, second; Richard 
Brooks, Cortland County, third; Daniel 
Maxfield, Cortland County, fourth; Ed- 
gar Van Voris, Schoharie County, fifth; 
Lawrence Adams, Chenango County, 
sixth; Richard Palmer, Schoharie Coun- 
ty, seventh; Ralph Dedrick, Tompkins 
County, eighth; Lyle Hughes, Steuben 
County, ninth, and Joe Fisher, Madi- 
son County, tenth. 

— A.A. — 


COMING EVENTS 
CATTLE SALES 


Aug. 7—Maine State Guernsey Sale, Augusta. 

ave: 8—Jefferson-Clarion Co., Sale, Brookville, 
a. 

Aug. 9—Lancaster County, Pa. Ayrshire Sale, 
Lancaster. , 

Aug. 12—Tarbell Estate Dispersal, Rushford, 
N. Y. (See ad this page). 3 

Aug. 16—Finger. Lakes Ayrshire Club Sale, 
Cortland, N. Y. (See ad this page). 

Aug. 19—2nd Adirondack Ayrshire Sale, 

Schaghticoke, N. Y. (See ad this page). 

Aug. 25—Russell Hodge Holstein Dispersal, 
Roscoe, N. Y. (See ad this page). 

Aug. 26—Sixth Eastern Regional Jersey Sale, 
Durham, N. H. (See ad this page). 

Sept. 19—Third Chenango Co. Holstein Club 
Sale, Earlville, N. Y. 

Sept. 23—Seventh St. Lawrence Co. Holstein 

Yee 

Sept. 26—Vermont Guernsey Sale, Hartland. 

Sept. 27—Second Otsego-Herkimer-Montgom- 

ery Holstein Club Sale, Fonda, N. Y. 


MEETINGS 


Aug. 12—Connecticut Guernsey Show, Durham. 
Aug. 15—Vermont Guernsey Show, Montpelier. 
Aug. 17—New Hampshire Parish Guernsey 
Show, Durham, N. H. 

Aug. 18—-New Jersey Breeders Annual Show, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Aug. 19—Finger Lakes Guernsey Show, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


2nd Adirondack Club Sale, Fair Grounds Schaghticoke, 
N. Y., Saturday, Aug. 19 at 1:00 P.M Head 

5 Cows (fresh or springing), 15 close-up Bred Heifers, 
3 toppy yearlings, 5 foundation heifer calves, 2 royally 
bred, 8-mo. old bull calves. It’s a new sale—not too 
many cattle— but good ones—than means bargains. All 
T.B. and Blood Tested within 30 days prior to sale. 
Many from Bang’s Accr’d herds. 

FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Ayrshire Sales Service. Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


Finger Lakes Club Sale, Fair Grounds, Cortland, N. Y., 
Wednesday, August 16. 20 Cows, 20 Bred Heifers, 
3 Heifer Calves, 3 richly bred Bulls. All personally 
selected by Lyle Arnold. A great lot of fall calving 
eattle. All T. B. and Blood Tested within 30 days. 
About half eligible for Penna. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
AYRSHIRE SALES: SERVICE, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


Double Dispersal Sale 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25 


At RUSSELL HODGE farm, 3 miles north of 
ROSCOE, N. Y. on Downsville improved 
road, 10 miles north of Liberty. 


80 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated. 


RUSSELL HODGE herd of 50 head and JOSEPH 
BAUERNFIEND, Callicoon, N. Y. herd of 30 
head. Excellent breeding, production records. 


—67 Milking Cows and first calf heifers; many 
fresh or soon due; 


—12 Heifers born last fall; 


—19-Months-Old Herd Sire by $10,500 DUN- 
LOGGIN KING VAR. 


SALE STARTS AT (0:00 A.M. WITH COMPLETE 
LINE OF FARM MACHINERY, Late Medel John 
Deere Tractor with tractor attachments of plows, 
harrows. Atso tracter grain drill, lime spreader, 
manure spreader, heavy duty Trailer with Dump 
Attachment, Papec Field Chopper for corn or grass, 
Papec Silo Filler, Horn Hydraulic teader, (2-can 
cooler, DeLaval, 4-can milker and many other items, 

IT’S A BIG, ALL-DAY SALE, Cattle seil in tent, 
lunch served. — RUSSELL HODGE, Roscoe, N. Y. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, N. Y. 
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Only 10 More Years 
and I’ll Be 65... 


Then I Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
Traders retirement plan, I can 
retire when I'm 65, with an in- 
come that will let me live com- 
fortably and travel when and 
where I please. 


You too can plan for retirement 
if you act now. Find out about 
the new Farmers and Traders 
policy that combines retirement 
and family protection in one low- 
cost policy. 
Mail the Coupon for Details 
a 740 ces mt toms Ot Gms ee sa tal se top 
FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
A-160 


Gentlemen: 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information about your Retire- 
ment and Family Income Plans. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
>, CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Sheep are more profitable 
than ever before. 
CORRIEDALES YIELD 
MAXIMUM RETURNS 
# with two cash crops annually 

: —wool and fat lambs. 
For free booklet and active 
, member list, write to 


Rollo E. Singleton, 
Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
100 N. Garth ; Columbia, Mo. 













Finest Silage 
Lowest Cost 


MARTIN 
ay ae 
SILOS 


Produce mosf nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- « 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon teday for FREE folder 





| Martin Steel Products Corporation 
{ 1035 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 

| Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. | 
| Name y 
| AGT es 6 tn eo Ae i ee a 
| 
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FRIEND remarked the other 
ARR “Now I do my shopping 

down cellar mostly,” meaning 

from her freezer and cellar 
shelves. It gives a wonderfully satisfied 
feeling to know that you need never be 
caught short or unprepared by unex- 
pected happenings, bad weather, guests 
or whatever. : 

The filling of the freezer and the 
cellar shelves need not wear you out, 
either. But, like most operations, or- 
ganizing the job ahead of time makes 
it go much more smoothly. Large 
kettles and baskets for scalding or 
chilling; pressure canner or water-bath 
kettle; the right kinds of containers, 
jars, cartons, and the tools for hand- 
ling hot foods and jars might well be 
checked over to see if all are ready. 
This avoids delays which might cause 
a poorer product. 

One thing is certain—you won’t get 
a better fruit or vegetable out of the 
jar or carton than you put in. Since 
most foods deteriorate rapidly during 
warm weather, getting them prepared 
and processed as quickly as possible 
after picking is really important. 

I can think of a few exceptions to 
this rule where it really pays to hold 
the food for just the right stage for 
canning. Ordinarily, nothing takes the 
place of sun-ripened fruits and toma- 
toes; yet picking them when fully rip- 
ened makes bruising or crushing more 
likely. Pears, if allowed to remain on 
the tree too long, develop hard lumps 
—I don’t know why. 

Hence for ripening tomatoes, peach- 
es and pears, I use the wire-mesh- 
bottomed flats, set up on bricks for 
ventilation, and spread the fruits one 
layer thick on them. I can then select 
the fruits at just the right stage for 
processing. I get my reward when I 
serve them and a friend asks, “Now 
how did you make them taste so much 
like fresh peaches?” 


FOR CANNING 


1. Scald in water just to cover; pack 
hot (except tomatoes). 

2. Add % teaspoon salt to each pint 
of vegetable, 1 teaspoon to a quart. 

3. Cover vegetable with hot cooking 
liquid; allow proper headspace for each 
type being canned. 

4. Wipe tops of jars and rubber rings 
with clean, damp cloth. Adjust covers 
according to manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. 

5. Keep water in bath 1 inch over 
tops of jars at all times. 

6. Carefully time the processing per- 
iods; reduce pressure to zero in pres- 
sure canner before opening. 

7. Stand jars 1 inch apart to cool; 
avoid drafts. 

8. Store in cool, dark place. 

Canning Sirup 

Thin: 2 cups sugar to 4 cups water 

Medium: 2 cups sugar to 3 cups water 

Heavy: 2 cups sugar to 2 cups water 
APPLES: Peel, quarter or slice thin. 
Boil 1 minute; pack; cover with boiling 
thin sirup. Fill jars to % inch of top. 
Process pints 15 minutes; quarts 15 
minutes in boiling water bath. 


APPLESAUCE: Wash, quarter, core. 
Add a little water. Cook till soft. Sieve 
or put through food mill. Sweeten if 
desired. Pack hot. Fill jars to 4% inch 
of top. Process pints 10 minutes; 
quarts 10 minutes in boiling water 
bath. 





GRAPE JUICE: Wash; 
Heat to simmering. 


stem; crush. 
Strain through 








Preserve the Seas 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


cloth bag. Add 4% to 1 cup sugar per 
gallon of juice. Fill jars (hot) to top. 
Process pints 20 minutes; quarts 20 
minutes in boiling water bath. 
LIMAS: Shell; wash; cover beans with 
boiling water. Bring to boil. Add % 
teaspoon salt per pint of beans. Pack 
hot. Fill jars to 1 inch of top. Process 
pints 35 minutes; quarts 60 minutes at 
10 pounds pressure. 

PEACHES: Scald about 1 minute; cold 
dip, peel, halve. Cover with boiling me- 
dium sirup to % inch of top. Process 
pints 25 minutes, quarts 30 minutes in 
boiling water bath; OR simmer 5 min- 
utes in hot sirup and pack hot to % 
inch of top, process pints or quarts 15 
minutes in boiling water bath. 
PEARS: Peel; halve; core. Boil in me- 
dium sirup 1 minute. Pack hot; cover 
with boiling sirup. Fill jars to % inch 
of top. Process pints 20 minutes; quarts 
20 minutes in boiling water bath. 


SWEET CORN: Shuck; silk. Cut from 
cob to get most of kernel. To each 
quart of corn add 1 pint of boiling wa- 
ter. Bring to boil. Pack hot. Fill jars 
to 1 inch of top. Cover with hot liquid. 
Process pints 55 minutes; quarts 85 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 


TOMATOES: Scald enough to make 
skins slip; peel. Pack whole or cut up. 
Press down on tomatoes until juice 
fills the jar. Add 1 teaspoon salt per 
quart. Fill jars to 4 inch of top. Pro- 
cess pints 35 minutes; quarts 45 min- 
utes in boiling water bath. 


TOMATO JUICE: Wash, cut out stem, 
remove any spoiled or green parts. 
Quarter; heat to boiling. Put through 
sieve or food mill; add 1 teaspoon salt 
and 1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) per 
quart. Bring to boil, fill sterilized 
bottles or jars to overflowing. Seal. 
Cool quickly. No processing necessary. 


FOR FREEZING 


1. Scald and chill vegetable in large 
quantity of water. 

2. Leave foom in containers for ex- 
pansion. Press air out of liners for 
quicker freezing and less discoloration. 

3. Keep surface of liner clean and 
dry when sealing. Use medium heat for 
sealing iron. Freeze immediately after 
packaging, spreading packages only 
one-layer deep. 

4. Store at temperature no higher 
than 0 degrees F. 

5. Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) pre- 
vents discoloration in peaches, pears, 
plums, and apricots. Dissolve 4 tea- 
spoon of the powder in each 4 cups of 
sirup. Ascorbic-citric acid mixtures un- 
der various trade names are much 
cheaper than straight ascorbic acid and 
are quite satisfactory. (Get from freez- 
er supply houses. Instructions on 
bottle.) : 

Freezing Sirup 

30%: 2 cups sugar to 4 cups water. 

40%: 3 cups sugar to 4 cups water. 

50%: 4 cups sugar to 4 cups water. 

60%: 6 cups sugar to 4 cups water. 

65%: 634 cups sugar to 4 cups water. 


APPLES: Peel; core; cut in % inch 
slices; steam 114 minutes; cool in air; 
pack dry; no sugar or sirup. 
APPLESAUCE: Prepare according to 
favorite recipe. Cool. Package in heav- 
ily paraffined containers; freeze. Serve 
as dessert while still slightly frozen. 


BROCCOLI, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


CAULIFLOWER: Inspect all carefully 
for insects or worms. (Hold broccoli % 


e 


9 It! 
BS SSE 000.9 cq). 


hour in salt solution—% cup salt to 1 
gallon water—to remove worms.) Wash 
carefully. Divide heads into pieces con- 
venient for freezing; remove woody 
parts. Scald small pieces 3 minutes; 
larger, 4 to 5 minutes. Cool promptly; 
drain; package; freeze. Broccoli may 
be packed in cellophane and covered 


with stockinette or, like sprouts and . 


cauliflower, in cartons with liners. 
GRAPE JUICE: Freeze _ extracted, 
sweetened, cooled juice in liquid-tight 
containers. 

LIMAS: Shell; wash; sort according to 
size. Use only medium-sized well-color- 





ed ones. Scald in boiling water 2% 
minutes; cool promptly. Pack; freeze. 


PEACHES: Immerse _  sun-ripened 
peaches in boiling water just long 
enough to loosen skins—or peel with- 
out scalding; dip into cold water; drain. 
Peel one peach at a time directly inte 
60 to 65% sirup (cold), in heavily para- 
ffined cartons. Fill to %4 inch of top. 
Cover pieces completely; close pack- 
age at once. 


PEARS: Peel; core; quarter. Cover im- 
mediately with 40 to 50% sirup. 
SWEET CORN: Whole kernel; husk, 
silk, wash. Sort; scald according to 
thickness of ears; 144 inches thick at 
large end, 6 minutes; 2 inches thick at 
large end, 8 minutes; larger ones, 10 
minutes. Cool in very cold water until 
corn is temperature of water; cut ker- 
nels from cob; pack; freeze. 


TOMATOES: Not _ satisfactory for 
whole tomatoes. Slices may be frozen 
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& Best 


in cartons without adding anything, 
Use in salads while still a little frozen, 


TOMATO JUICE: Use well-ripened to- 
matoes; wash; remove stems and green 
spots; cut into sixths. Simmer 5 min- 
utes. Strain. Add 1 teaspoon salt per 
pint of juice. Cool rapidly. Fill liquid- 
proof container 9/10 full. Glass jars 
may be used. Freeze. 


PEACH AND APPLE JELLY 


6 cups peach juice 
14% cups tart apple juice 
5 cups sugar 
Wash peaches, remove stones, cut 
fruit in pieces. Add water to come % 
inch deep in pan; cook until peaches 
ar@very soft. Strain through jelly bag. 


Wash and quarter apples without 
paring or removing cores. Add just 
enough water to prevent burning; cook 
slowly until apples are soft. Strain 
through jelly bag. 

Combine the 2 juices and sugar, stir 
until sugar is dissolved; boil rapidly to 
the “sheeting off’? stage: 2 drops run 
together and the mass sheets off the 
side of a metal spoon when poured 
from it. Makes about five 6 oz. glasses. 


GRAPE JELLY 
5 cups juice 
614 cups sugar 

1 box powdered fruit pectin 
Stem about 3% pounds fully ripe 
grapes and crush thoroughly. (Concord 
grapes give best color and flavor.) Add 
1144 cups water; bring to a boil and 
simmer, covered, 10 minutes. Place in 
jelly cloth or bag and squeeze out 
juice. Measure 5 cups juice into a large 
saucepan. Measure sugar and set aside. 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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TODAY IN 


(Aunt Janets Garden 


I Weed and Dust! 


AVING just finished an after-sup- 
per bout with weeds in the border, a 
feel rather philosophical about garden- 
ing as I try to forget my aching back. 


First I had to run the sprinkler be- 
fore I could persuade the weeds to let 
go. I followed my usual practice of op- 
erating the sprinkler for an hour in one 
location—then waiting for at least an 
hour before working around the plants. 
Aside from the disagreeable part of 
getting wet myself, there is more dan- 
ger of transferring disease from a wet 
plant than from a dry one. That is why 
we see so much more black spot, mil- 
dew and similar plant troubles in damp, 
foggy weather. 

I rely strongly on bordeaux mixture 
to control these diseases. Since it is 
made up in different proportions, I de- 
pend upon the advice of the specialist 
at one of the local fertilizer companies. 
I tell him what plants I want to dust, 
and he tells me what strength to get. 
So far, the scheme has worked, ex- 
cept that the bordeaux does not help 

. the aphid situation. 

Since DDT has been used so much 
on neighboring farms, I have had plant 
lice where I never had them before; 
DDT does not control them. So I get a 


No. 2197. You always need a new 
apron. This one has fresh appeal in its 
flower-pot pocket! Sizes small, medium, 
large, extra large. Medium, 2% yards 
35-inch, Applique included in pattern. 
No. 2200. This smart coat-dress style 
has an easy pleat which begins where 
hip-length buttoning ends. Sizes 12-20, 
36-42. Size 18, 4144 yards 39-inch. 


No, 2224. The perfect washable — 
‘tim, comfortable, easy to make! The 
brief ruffled sleeves are youthful and 
the panel treatment is slenderizing, 
Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18, 3% yards 
35-inch, 





commercial dust which contains nico- 
tine in addition to chemicals for con- 
trolling the common plant diseases. 
The local hardware store and many of 
the flower catalogs list such dusts. I 
particularly like one which is tinted 
green; it is less noticeable on the plant 
foliage. Then the phlox, roses, peonies, 
chrysanthemums and even the viburn- 
ums (which do not tolerate sulphur) 
can get through the season with rea- 
sonably clean foliage. Once every ten 
days or two weeks is suggested, but I 
feel lucky if mine get it two or three 
times during the season. 

One plant which seems disease-and- 
insect-free is the hardy pink. Every 
June I have a mass of fragrant blos- 
soms, and all I have to do is to keep 
that section of the border free from 
grass and weeds and in fair fertility. 
I shear off the old bloom when it is 
finished and have the remaining gray- 
green foliage to contrast with the 
darker green of the border. These 
plants are from cuttings made from 
twelve-year-old plants which had to be 
dug up when the border was renewed 
2 years ago. I grew the original plants 
from seed. 

Besides the fragrant pinks I have 
had the thrill of seeing the real rock 
garden dianthus bloom profusely. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1949 I planted the 
seed which originally came from an 
English friend’s garden. The plant 
grows about six to eight inches high; 
the flowers are a bright rose pink, less 
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No. 2228. Two versions of a basque- 
dirndl—both with crisp touches of 
white. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2,°3. Size 2, 1% 
yards 35-inch; 4% yard 35-inch contrast 
for sleeves and yoke. Or, with contrast- 
ing collar, yoke and sleeve bands, 1% 
yards 35-inch; % yard 35-inch contrast. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Fall-Winter Fashion 
Book which has over 100 practical, easy- 
to-make pattern designs for all ages. 
Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PAT- 
TERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


than an inch in diameter, a real minia- 
ture and a treasure for the rock ledge. 
These, too, seem as free from troubles 
as the larger, fragrant pinks. 


— A.A. — 
PRACTICAL NURSING 
COURSE STARTS SEPT. 5 


ECAUSE of the shortage of nurses, 

the Ithaca, N. Y., School of Prac- 
tical Nursing was started a little over 
a year ago. Since then three classes 
have entered, and another is forming 
for Sept 5. It takes only one year to 
complete the course, and those who 
take it can be assured of an interesting 
and satisfying career. 

Applicants must be over 18 years of 
age, must have completed the 8th 
grade, and must pass a physical ex- 
amination and arrange for a personal 
interview. : 

If you are interested in becoming a 
practical nurse, write at once to Mrs. 
Ruth H. Thomas, Director, Ithaca 
School of Practical Nursing, 117 E. 
Buffalo St., Ithaca, New York. 


— A.A. — 
EASY SEAL FOR 
JAMS AND JELLIES 


ELLY-MAKERS can now throw 

away their paraffin and buy cello- 
phane jam-and-jelly seals in convenient 
packages like Christmas seals and 
labels. It’s a new quick - and - easy 
method for sealing jams and jellies 
called “Jiffy Seals.” You just dip them 
in water, press them down over rim of 
jar or glass, snap on a rubber band, 
and you have a perfect, airtight seal. 
The seals come in packages of 25, com- 
plete with rubber bands, gummed 
labels, and circles of wax paper which 
are laid on the hot jelly before apply- 
ing the seal. 

These cellophane seals are also handy 
for covering left-overs in the refrigera- 
tor, for hermetically sealing baby bot- 
tles and baby foods, for laying on cut 
halves of oranges and grapefruit, for 
preventing crusting of cup custards and 
puddings, and for sealing fruit juices, 
custards, and foods in glass jars in 
lunch boxes. The seals are inexpensive 
and can be found in most stores. 


—AA.— 
PRESERVE THE 
SEASON’S BEST 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
Place saucepan holding juice over high 
heat. Add powdered fruit pectin and 
stir until mixture comes to a hard boil. 
At once stir in sugar. Bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat, 
skim, pour quickly into glasses. Paraf- 
fin at once. Makes about eleven 6- 
ounce glasses. 


GRAPE CONSERVE 
4 cups prepared fruit 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
4% cup lemon juice 
7 cups sugar 
1% pound seeded raisins 
1 cup finely chopped nutmeats 
¥Y% bottle fruit pectin 

Slip skins from about 3 pounds fully 
ripe grapes. Bring pulp to a boil and 
simmer covered for 5 minutes. Sieve to 
remove seeds. Chop or grind skins and 
add to pulp... Measure 4 cups into a 
large saucepan. (If wild grapes, Mala- 
gas, or other tight-skinned grapes are 
used, stem, crush, and simmer with 1% 
cup water 30 minutes. Sieve and meas- 
ure.) Grate the rind from 2 medium- 
sized lemons. Measure 1 tablespoon in- 
to saucepan with grapes. Squeeze the 
juice from 2 lemons and add % cup to 
fruit. 

Add sugar, raisins and nutmeats to 
fruit in saucepan and mix well. Place 
over high heat, bring to full rolling 
boil, boil hard 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then stir 
and skim by turns for 5 minutes to 
cool slightly and to prevent floating 
fruit. Ladle quickly into glasses. Paraf- 
fin at once. 
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ATLAS jars and caps have been proven 
by over 50 years of home canners’ 
preference. 


NEW! 


ATLAS JUNIOR 
MASON, % pt.— 
for small families 
orsmall portions. 
Eliminates waste. 










“ 
Both jars come with. 


ame ARCADE 


ATLAS 
White enameled lined. 
y‘‘See the seal.’’ It’s up 
when you buy it. It’s 
»,. down when sealed, 
Easy, sure way 
to safeguard 
your pre- 
serves. 














Also ATLAS 


oe ROUND MASON 
CAPS —da popular style and 


always dependable. 


(4a 
4 % Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 
& WHEELING, WEST VA. 
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Fall-Winter Fashions 





Our Fall-Winter Fashion Book is just 
out, and it’s filled with exciting new 
fashions! Whatever your needs, you’ll 
find the answer in this book with well 
over one hundred practical, easy-to- 
make pattern designs, and many at- 
tractive feature pages, including: 

A typical fall wardrobe; smart cam- 
pus clothes, with of course the all-es- 
sential separates; date and _ party 
dresses; two-piece fashions; casual 
clothes you’ll like to live in; mature, 
flattering fashions; home frocks, aprons, 
lingerie; school togs a-plenty; baby 
clothes, maternity wear; Christmas 
gifts galore—toys, dolls, doll clothes, 
and many practical wearables; em- 
broidery designs for home decoration; 
and a page of practical sewing hints. ° 
From cover to cover, a book you can’t 
afford to miss. Price just 20 cents. 


TO ORDER, write name and address 
clearly and send 20 cents to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, 
Box 42, Station O, New York 11, New 
York. Ask for Fall-Winter Fashion Book. 
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Attaching Tarliberry 


By MANLEY PIKE 


SYNOPSIS 

Henry Manson, junior clerk for Petti- 
grew, Pitts, Pepper & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, is assigned the important task of 
attaching the assets of a debtor. To do 
this he took the train to Damascus Centre. 
While on the train he saw representa- 
tives of another creditor obviously on the 
same mission as he, and began to lay 
plans to outwit them. But as he got off 
the train he saw these men getting into 
a dilapidated carryall which was the only 
carriage in sight. 


PART WU 

“Go on! Go on!” cried Browning. 

“Don’t stop!” screamed Cutter. 

-“T’ll jes’ hol’ up a minute and see 
wut he wants,’ answered the driver, 
coolly. “If I kin git ’nuther pass’njer, 
why, I’m a-goin’ t’ take him.” 

‘Never mind. Here’s five dollars 
apiece for these two empty seats inside 
here. Now, remember, they’re ours,” 
exclaimed Browning. “No room here, 
young man,’ continued he, laughing, as 
Henry ran up. “We’ve a fancy for se- 
clusion and extra seats.” 

Henry was very angry. “Of all the 
mean, contemptible tricks—” he broke 
out. 

“Don’t get excited, my lad!’’ sneered 
Cutter, lighting a cigar. ‘““Haven’t you 
ever learned that all’s fair in war and 
the grocery trade?” 


Henry had already turned away from 
them, resolved to act instead of talk- 
ing. Showing a five-dollar bill to the 
driver, he said: 

“Tf this is the price of seats in. this 
thing, I don’t object. There’s room in 
front with you, isn’t there?” 

“In course!” answered the man, 
beaming with joy and seizing the mon- 
ey. ‘Up with ye, sonny!”’ 

“Here!” roared Browning and Cutter, 
both together. ‘‘None of that! We’ve 
bought—”’ 

“Ye’ve bought four seats, but ther’s 
a fift’ one fur sale, an’ it’s sold,” inter- 
rupted the driver, grimacing at Henry. 
“Naow ye’ve got what ye paid fur, and 
so’s he! Git up, Jake!” 

He swung his whip, and the horse 
moved off with its inharmonious load. 

The driver, whose name proved to be 
Elmer Cummings, was in a not unnat- 
ural state of exhilaration over a trip 
which was putting more money into his 
pocket than he would have earned in 
a fortnight under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

“Sakes alive!” he kept saying. 
“Wasn’t it luck that I happened to be 
doawn t’ the deepott this partic’lar 
day? Ye see, I don’ make no reg’lar 
business o’ kerrying folks t’ th’ Mills 
—only, when work’s light, I jes’ hitch 
up an’ come for th’ sake o’ th’ aoutin’, 
an’ pick up anythin’ theft offers. ’N I 
guess I know what you three’s after.” 

Henry made no reply. 

“Tarliberry, ain’t it?” 
mings. 

Henry nodded absently. To tell the 
truth, he was much more intent on 
overhearing certain whispers passing 
between the two men inside than on 
listening to Cummings’s idle ramblings. 
He did not believe that his troubles 
were over yet. 

“Thet’s it, is it? “Tachment, likely? 
Be ye a constable or depperty sheriff?” 

Henry shook his head. The pair be- 
hind appeared to be forming some plan, 
to judge from the very earnest tones 


said Cum- 
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of their repressed voices. 

“Ain’t, ‘eh?” continued Cummings, 
slyly. ‘‘Then ye expec’ to find one at th’ 
Mills ?”’ 

- “Why, yes. Isn’t there one there?” 

“Oh yes, there’s one, only—” 

At this moment Henry caught one or 
two words of the talk going on within 
—enough to understand what the en- 
emy were plotting. 

“Very well,’ he said to himself. “If 
that’s their idea, why, I must beat 
them at their own game.” 

The making of this decision prevent- 
ed him from noticing the queer expres- 
sion upon Elmer Cummings’s hard fea- 
tures, which would otherwise have led 
him to draw that astute person out a 
little. 

‘Do you own this carryall?” asked 
Henry, hastily. 

“Sartin.” 

“What will you take for it?” 

Cummings looked surprised at first, 
then meditative, then cunning. 

“Wal, I hain’t never thought o’ trad- 
in’,” he began. 

“Quick! Will you take fifty dollars?” 

Wale? 

HVeS: Or noe” 

“Yes, I s’pose,” admitted Cummings, 
“sence ye press me so hard. But p’raps 
them others—” é 

“Sold, isn’t it?’ snapped Henry, as 
abruptly as Mr. Pepper himself. 

“Yes, sold!” sighed Cummings, with 
the sadness and hesitation of a man 
losing heavily by the transaction, in- 
stead of getting four times what the 
crazy old trap was worth. 

He was pocketing the proceeds of the 


sale, when Browning threw aside the 
curtains, saying: 

“Want to sell your horse and wagon, 
driver?” 

“They’re sold!” interposed Henry, 
jubilantly. “They belong to me now.” 

“What! Belong to you?” . 

“Yes, sir, I’ve just bought them. And, 
excuse me, sir, but I rather prefer rid- 
ing alone.” 

Browning was beginning a series of 
violent remarks, when Cutter broke in. 

“I say, driver, did he buy the horse, 
too?” 

Henry was aghast. Before he could 
speak, Cummings replied, “No, nothin’ 
but the kerridge.” 

“We'll buy your horse then! 
much will you take for him?” 

‘What’ll-ye give?” asked Cummings, 
grinning with pleasure at this promised 
accession of more wealth. 

“Seventy-five dollars! Do you take 
it? Sold!” sputtered Cutter. 

The driver had ducked his head; 
more from astonishment than anything 
else. 

“Tl give a hundred!’’s exclaimed 
Henry, alarmed. 

“Too late! Browning’s a witness to 
the sale. You’re held to your word, 
driver,” retorted the brusk Cutter, who 
saw that Cummings would like nothing 
better than to make the two parties 
bid against each other. . 

But Cummings had plainly, if un- 
wittingly, nodded to Cutter’s inquiry, 
and could not draw back from his bar- 
gain. 

“Now, young man,” remarked Brown- 
ing, while he and his companion un- 
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harnessed the horse from the shafts, 
“we'll leave you in undisturbed posses- 
sion of your carryall—and much good 
may it do you!” 

With this the victorious couple 
mounted double on their unwilling steed 
and trotted off. 

Henry, sitting in stupid despair up- 
on the front seat of his horseless, use- 
less vehicle, was desolate as Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage, but, un- 
luckily, not solitary like Marius, for 
Elmer Cummings was still there, and 
with really magnificent impudence, of- 
fered to buy back the carryall for seven 
dollars and fifty cents! 

“Ye see,” giggled he, ‘’taint wuth so 
much to me as ’twas to you, an’ be- 
sides, I’ve got to hire a hoss to get it 
hum with.” 

Convinced that he was in the com- 
pany of one of the greatest rascals he 
had ever met, Henry had a strong de- 
sire to tell Cummingss exactly what he 
thought of him, but soon saw that he 
must not offend a man who might still 
be of some assistance. So, with a vio- 
lent gulp, he swallowed his feelings, 
and asked: 

“How far is it to Mosher’s Mills?” 

“Bout three miles—yes, strong 
three.” 

“How am I to get there?” 

“Don’ know.” 

“Can’t you—” But he broke off what 
he intended to say, for he saw a man 
in a light wagon driving up in the di- 
rection he wished to go. 

“Hullo!” he cried, running to the wa- 
gon. “Will you take me to the Mills? 
T’ll pay you well for it.” 

“Guess so,” replied the man, a sub- 
stantial-looking person of a far more 
intelligent, respectable appearance than 
Cummings. “Wont take any pay, 
though. Jump up! I’m going straight 
there.” 

Henry mounted the wagon, bursting 
with joy. He turned to fling a denunci- 
ation or two at his late driver, but was 
arrested by the singular expression of 
combined bewilderment, surprise and 
amusement upon that estimable per- 
son’s honest face. 

“Good-by, young sir!” Cummings 
called out. “I’ll tell ye naow what I was 
a-goin’ to tell ye a spell back. Ther’ 
aint but one cunstable to Moshetr’s 
Mills!” 

Off drove the wagon. Henty was con 
siderably puzzled at the parting speech 
of Cummings, which seemed to contain 
some important meaning. 

One constable was amply sufficient 
for his purpose, and he felt sure that 
the fine horse which drew him would 
reach the Mills long before the over- 
weighted beast ridden by Browning 
and Cutter. m 

Indeed, the pair were overtaken with- 
in a few minutes. Henry, being only 4 
boy, could not resist the temptation of 
taunting them. 

“Good-by, gentlemen!” he exclaimed, 
bowing politely as he passed. “Tm 
sorry I can’t wait for you; I have busi- 
ness ahead!” 

Browning and Cutter did not answe!. 
They stared with amazed eyes, not at 
Henry, but at the man with him. 

Henry turned to examine his new 
quaintance, in order to discover wh 
there might be in his aspect to produce 
such a remarkable effect upon all who 
saw him. He found the man already 
keenly examining him. 

“Who are you, anyway?” aske 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 


man. ‘“What’s up?” 

Henry told his errand, described his 
adventures, and ended by inquiring: 

“Can you tell me who the constable 
Poy) ; 
i The man smiled rather oddly. 

“Well, I’m the constable.” 

“You?” shouted Henry, delighted. 
“Then you will please take me to Tarli- 
perry’s and serve this attachment.” 

“Can’t do it.” 

“Can’t? Why not?” 

“Nothing—only—well, I’m Tarliberry 
myself!” 

The whole journey had been a suc- 
cession of disagreeable happenings for 
Henry, but this was the worst of all. 
He merely stared, unable to speak. 

“Yes,” continued Tarliberry, “I’m 
Jonas Tarliberry, storekeeper — also 
constable. So, you see, I can’t very well 
put an attachment on my own goods, 
now can 1?” 

Henry still said nothing. Even be- 
yond his disappointment and vexation, 
he felt truly sorry for this kindly, good- 
natured man, whom he was endeavor- 
ing to deprive of his property, although 
to secure the payment of a just debt. 
He finally managed to stammer some- 
thing to this effect. 


“Bless you,” said Tarliberry, serene- 
ly, “I don’t blame you a bit! I’ve been 
unfortunate, and can’t pay my bills, so 
your firm’s perfectly right to protect 
itself; and as for you, why, you’re a 
good boy, and only doing your duty. To 
be honest, ’'d rather your house should 
have the first chance.” 

“Then would you—” 

Henry stopped short. The proposal he 
had in mind was too imprudent for ut- 
terance. He didn’t believe that even 
Elmer Cummings could have made it. 


“Why, yes,’ answered Tarliberry, 
still serenely and without changing 
countenance. “Somebody’s going to at- 
tach, whether or no, and I’d as lief it 
should be you as those other fellows— 
in fact, I’d a little rather, for I’ve tak- 
en a fancy to you, and I never admired 
either of them overmuch.”’ 

He calmly turned the horse around 
and began driving back. 

“What. Are you really—” cried 
Henry, “really going to—” 

“Yes, really going to hunt up another 
constable,” answered the good Tarli- 
berry. 

The constable was obtained and driv- 
en to Mosher’s Mills, where Browning 
and Cutter were rushing about, trying 
to devise some means of procuring as- 
sistance. They distrusted their senses 
When they saw Tarliberry escort Henry 
and the constable into his own store, 
and there receive service of the little 
strip of paper which had cost our 
young friend so much tribulation. 


They could do nothing but go home, 
Completely defeated, too angry to speak. 
_ Henry parted with genuine sorrow 
from his generous debtor, whom, be- 
fore he went, he had cause to employ in 
his other capacity of an officer of the 
law, for he chanced to see Elmer Cum- 
mings sneaking along with that iden- 
“ical carryall sold at such an exorbi- 
tant price, 

Mr. Cummings was instantly arrest- 
ed on a charge of theft, and so terri- 
fied that he gladly compromised by 
Paying back the purchase-money, less 
the seven dollars and fifty cents which 
he had offered for the old machine. 


“I was too mighty smart that time,” 
muttered the humbled Cummings, “but 
I was gettin’ rich so fast I jes’ lost my 
head, like a good many other folks.” 

Mr. Pepper said little to Henry, good 
or bad, on receiving his report, but 
Henry became the firm’s collector the 
very next day, to the great disgust of 
bookkeeper Brierley. 

Nor did Tarliberry suffer for his mag- 
Nanimity, for Henry’s account of it 
touched even business-like Mr. Pepper, 
hes the country merchant was treated 
SO leniently that he soon got upon his 
fet again, THE END. 





Education Instead of Regimentation 
Sound Prices Instead of Socialistic Schemes 


Opinion in this country is divided today as never before. Conservative land- 
owners on the farm, and radical wage-earners in the city are BOTH being confused 
by socialistic theories blowing in from abroad. Confused, too, by the reckless propa- 


ganda of planners, promisers, labor agitators and political schemers here at home. 


But we dairy farmers have always known that you can’t get sound progress and 
lasting prosperity for NOTHING. We of all people should close our ears to the siren 


song of “wealth without work . . . security without sacrifice.” 


Let’s Think This Thing Through 


We farmers are substantial people . . . with a sound interest in the land . . . and 
valuable rights to protect. Why should we burden ourselves and our children with 
crushing taxes? Why should we forfeit our freedom to manage our farms and affairs? 
Must we do it for the doubtful privilege of selling our life-sustaining foods below 


cost of production? 


No, what we really need is a campaign of education to convince consumers that 
it is far, far better to pay-fair prices for food at the grocery store, than to pay part 
of the cost there and the rest in indirect taxes. Taxes that will be unreasonably high, 


too, due to government bureaucracy and muddle-headed socialism. 


We Can Stand On Our Own Feet 


We are business men, not beggars. We don’t have to bargain away our rights in 
order to live. We have real value to sell. And we should get full cost of production 
and a fair return for our trouble. The way to get it is the only way that has ever 
really worked for us ... the way of cooperation . . . of education . . . and of justly 


regulated markets offering full value and fair prices to all. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
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Kernels, Screenings 


and Chaff 





H. E. Babcock, author of ‘Kernels, 
Screenings & Chaff,’ died of a heart 
ailment in a New York City hospital 
on July 12 after a short illness. He 
suffered his first heart attack during 
the winter of 1947 and, after recovering 
partially from it, reduced his activities 
somewhat, but Ed always saw so much 
that needed to be done to help make 
this a better world that he often drove 
himself beyond his strength and avail- 
able energy. 


Born on a farm at Gilbertsville, New 
York, on February 23, 1889, Ed Bab- 
cock devoted his entire life to educa- 
tion, agriculture and public service. He 
was graduated from Syracuse Univer- 
‘sity in 1911 and, after a brief experi- 
ence teaching school, he became one of 
the first county agents in New York 
State, first in Cattaraugus County and 
later in Tompkins County. 

Deeply interested all of his life in 
farmers’ marketing problems, Ed was 
appointed Professor of Marketing in 
_ the New York State College of Agri- 
culture in 1920. Two years later he re- 
signed to become General Manager of 
the G.L.F. All readers of this page 
know how Ed pioneered farmers’ co- 
operatives, how he brought together 
the Grange, Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Dairymen’s League in joint 
support of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange — the 
G.L.F. He was General Manager of 
the G.L.F. from 1922 to 1936. Under 
his leadership it grew to be the largest 


and probably the most successful 
farmers’ buying cooperative in the 
world. 


For his great work and contribution 
to his fellow man, Ed received many 
honors. Syracuse University, his Alma 
Mater, gave him an honorary doctor’s 
degree in 1941. He also held an honor- 
ary, doctorate of agriculture from 
Michigan State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin cited him for 
“eminent services to agriculture.” The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which he helped to found, gave him a 
gold medal and a citation in 1946 “for 
distinguished and meritorious service 
in the interest of organized agricul- 
ture.” He was also cited for outstand- 
ing service to agriculture by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors’ Association. 

Always interested in education as a 
means of increasing opportunities for 
young people, Ed served on the Cornell 
Board of Trustees for many years, and 
for several years as Chairman of the 
Board. In recent years he was an ac- 
tive director in the Massey Harris 
Company and in the American Avia- 
tion Corporation. 

We have by no means mentioned 
anywhere near all of ‘the important 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility that H. E. Babcock held. In fact, 
there were too many for his own en- 
ergy. But of all of his marvelous 
achievements we are sure there were 
none greater than the help he gave to 
thousands of people through his page 
in American Agriculturist under the 
heading, “KERNELS, SCREENINGS 
& CHAFF.” And with all of his many 
activities there was nothing else that 
he loved to do so well as to visit with 
you on this page. After his illness in 


1947 he wrote here: 

“In my reduced schedule of activities, 
there is nothing I miss quite so much 
as writing ‘Kernels, Screenings & 


_ Chaff.’ I don’t even except riding my 


horse back into the young and dry 
stock pastures to note how the stock 
is doing .and to find the newborn 
calves;.... Ib is fun tosteel that am 
again in contact with all you fine folks 
who have read ‘Kernels, Screenings & 
Chaff’ and who have written me so 
many wonderful and friendly letters.”’ 


He started this page with us in 1932, 
almost. exactly 18 years ago, but he had 
written frequently for us for many 
years before that. In the foreword ot 
his first page in the June 25, 1932 issue, 
Ed said: 

“In taking on this job I have no par- 
ticular cause to serve nor world to con- 
quer. I simply want to keep in touch 
in a friendly and somewhat intimate 
way with my thousands of friends and 
acquaintances in the New York milk 
shed. If by any chance I can bring to 
your attention a fact, a thought, or a 
suggestion that will be worth while, I 
shall feel fully repaid for my effort. On 
the other hand, I hope you will feel 
free to write to me your ideas and sug- 
gestions.” 

Well, there have been practically no 
new farm practices in the changing 
times of the last 18 years that Ed has 
not discussed on this page, and in many 
of these great changes and improve- 
ments he led the way, first by trying 
them out on his farm at Sunnygables 
in the Inlet Valley, near Ithaca, N. Y., 
and then by telling frankly and honest- 
ly what the results were—good, bad 
and indifferent. Time and again he was 
careful to say that what he was doing 
on his farm and discussing here were 
experiments, and he warned his read- 
ers to try them at their own risk. 
Whenever his results weren’t good, he 
was frank to say so. . 

As an example of how he worked, 
just a few days before Ed’s last ill- 
ness he was talking with us on the 
telephone about dumping green grass 
into his trench silo without chopping 
it. In our July 1 issue he showed a 
picture of how this was done, and then 
added: “If it turns out that the stuff 
is no good, we will faithfully report 
the fact.” 


Mors than any other man, Ed was 
responsible, mainly through this page, 
for pioneering the rapidly increasing 
use of .grass silage on thousands of 
northeastern and other American 
farms. He was the most enthusiastic 
advocate of improved pastures we have 
known, and discussed his own experi- 
ences with better pastures on his very 
first page of “Kernels.”’ No one was a 
better judge of dairy cattle than Ed 
Babcock and, as you know, he con- 
stantly talked about them in our own 
farm language. He studied to make 
things easier for dairymen and for all 
other farmers. An example of this is 
his idea—first described on this page 
and now used by many farmers—of a 

_ milking parlor where the cow is milked 
on a platform so that the dairyman 
does not have to break his back get- 
ting down on his knees to attach the 
machine. 


Ed made the Ithaca community a 


HOWARD EDWARD BABCOCK 
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“suinea pig’ for experimenting with 
farm freezers. Largely because of his 
enthusiasm and leadership, there were 
at one time more freezers around this 
section than in any other community 
of similar size, and now farm. freezers 
are improving the diet in thousands of 
farm homes. 

Ed Babcock was never satisfied with 
the grasses which farmers had grown 
for generations, and he constantly .ex- 
perimented with all of the different le- 
gumes and grasses. He reported the re- 
sults of his experiments here, and 
many of those newer grasses and le- 
gumes are found on northeastern farms 
now. 

Yes, Ed’s pioneer experiments re- 
ported on this page are almost count- 
less, but his most important work, par- 
ticularly in recent years, was the in- 
terest. he built, not only among his 
readers but among thousands of peo- 
ple across the entire nation, in the need 
for better diet. For years he pointed 
out that our livestock is fed a better 
balanced ration than we are. He was 
convinced that many of life’s achieve- 
ments and our happiness depend upon 
what we eat and, as you know, he in- 
sisted that the basis of a good diet is 
animal agriculture. You have seen pic- 
tures of his ‘‘Unimal’ on this page 
many times, the animal representing 
all of the farm stock which produce 
the meat, the milk and the eggs that 
should be the basic foods in everyone’s 
diet. 


Ix recent years Ed traveled up and 
down the United States talking ani- 
mal agriculture to dozens of audiences 
and to thousands of people, and partic- 
ularly to leaders who could help him to 
get people to eat better! He knew that 
a better diet, based on animal agricul- 
ture, would not only help farmers but 
would be of even more benefit to con- 
sumers. 

No longer ago than June 5, Ed served 
as chairman of an animal agriculture 


meeting in the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago. As a result of that meeting an 
organization was set up, with Dean 
Harry Reed of Purdue University as 
Chairman and Dr. K. D. Butler as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, to organize a large 
national meeting of leaders for animal 
agriculture and better nutrition to be 
held at Purdue about October 1. Fol- 
lowing this, smaller regional meetings 
will be held. Thus the work that Ed 
started on diet and animal agriculture 
will go on and on, bringing untold bene- 
fits to both producers and consumers. 


W ext. Ed has moved on, but the 
work which he began here will go on in 
education, in farm organization and co- 
operation and, of course, especially in 
American Agriculturist. Ed was inter- 


ested in the newer and better ways of 
approaching farm work and problems. 
He was interested in increasing the 
comfort and happiness of the farm 
home. That is his challenge to us, as 
editors of this publication, and that 
challenge we shall meet. 


For a time at least John Babcock 
will carry on at Sunnygables in the In- 
let Valley. With his occasional help, and 
with that of Jim Hall—who also lives 
in the Inlet Valley—and others, we shall 
continue to report on the work that 
Ed started with the young couples 1 
the Inlet Valley (Jack and Jean Con- 
ner, Ross and Marcella Yaple, and 
Boots and Margaret Poelvoorde) 1 
whose welfare he was so deeply inter- 
ested. \ 


More than this, we of American Ag- 
riculturist will be more alert than ever 
to bring to you the problems of the 
farm and the home and the newer ways 
that you yourselves have found to solve 
these problems on the farms of the 
hills and valleys of this great North- 


east farm country. Inspired by i 
leadership of one of the greate® 
men of our time; we pledge ourselves 


to help you meet the ever-changiné 


problems of these changing times. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COM- 
PANY plans to move the entire DE 
LAVAL executive staff and general 
office from New York City to Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Construction has 
been started on a new modern 
office building. 


A new moldboard plow, designed 
to reduce substantially the cost of 
plowing, was recently announced by 
DEARBORN MOTORS of Detroit, 
the National Marketing Organiza- 
tion for Ford Tractors and Dear- 
born Farm Equipment. 

“Razor Blade’ shares used on 
these plows are so low in cost that 
they are used and discarded, as 
they cost new about the same as 
the cost of resharpening .conven- | 
tional shares. 


The Lederle Laboratories Division 
of the AMERICAN CYANAMID COM- 
PANY has announced an entirely 
new drug for blackhead in turkeys. 
lt is called “enheptin.” It can be 
purchased to mix with turkey feeds, 
or feed treated with enheptin may 
be available at local feed stores. 


THE STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY tells us 
that a new fungicide, which so far 
has the name of SR 406, is virtually 
out of the experimental stage and 
commercial production is expected 
to begin next year. This SR 406 has 
been found to be effective against 
many fungus diseases of plants, in- 
cluding garden, fruit and flower 
crops. 


A new Hydraulic Farm Loader 
catalog is now available from the 
MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Racine, 
Wisconsin. Also available at the 
same address is a clipper combine 
catalog. MASSEY-HARRIS will be 
glad to send either or both catalogs 
to any American Agriculturist reader — 
on request. 


Something new in pipe for wells 
and water systems is the Carlon 
“E.F.” flexible pipe. This has no 
joints; it is long-lived and can be. 
installed rapidly. It is manufactured 
by the CARTER PRODUCTS COR- - 
PORATION, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
is carried by G.L.F. stores. 


If you are interested in Diesel 
tractors, drop a postcard or the 
coupon on page 6 of the July 1 
issue to THE SHEPPARD DIESELS, 
Hanover, Pa., and ask for their free 
folder containing free information. 





In this column in the June 17 issue the 
following item appeared: “The W. R, 
AMES COMPANY, San Francisco 7, Cali- 
fornia, has developed the Ames Ball 


| Coupler for joining sections of port- 
able overhead surface irrigation pipe. 


Detailed information about this labor- 
Saver is available from W. R. Ames 
Company at 150 Hooper Street, San 


| Francisco, Calif., of 3905 E. Broadway, 


Tampa, Florida,” 
However, the illustration which ac- 


s°°™panied the item was incorrect; 
i therefore, we are reprinting the item 
jith the correct iWustration which is 


shown abeve. 


a 





Serviee Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


FANTASTIC! 


A fellow from Massachusetts tried to 
sell me some concrete blocks which he 
claims contain. some ‘‘cell of life’’ or 
something of that nature. They cost $20, 
and you are supposed to put one in 55 
gal. of water and soak seeds and water 
plants with vit. He claims you can get 
7 heads of cabbage to one plant, 21 ears 
of corn to one stalk, and 200 tomatoes to 
one plant. It sounds fishy to me. What 
do you say? 

Neither scientific evidence nor com- 
mon sense would back up claims of 
this nature. Apparently “Grandpap” fell 
for some of these schemes because he 
had too little connection with the world 
at large. On the other hand, we of the 

| present generation continue to be gul- 
| lible, perhaps because we continually 
hear of the miracles of science, some 
of which are so astounding that our 
minds are put in a receptive mood for 
ridiculous claims such as our sub- 
scriber questions. 

—A.A.— 


GUARANTEED? 


On July 2, three young men stopped 
at my place. They wanted to paint my 
barn roof with a new plastic paint. I 
agreed and gave them $40 for the job. 
I should have saved my money, as the 
roof leaks as much as ever, even though 
the work was guaranteed for ten years. 
‘These fellows were driving a green ’49 
Ford %-ton truck. A letter to their 
Elmira, N. Y. address was returned. 

Many of our readers have had un- 
fortunate experiences in the past with 
transient barn and roof painters. We 
are printing the above letter with the 
thought it may serve as a warning to 
our readers to be on the lookout for 
these three fellows. If they do turn up 
in your neighborhood, get their license 
number and notify us immediately, Box 
367,/Ithaca, N.Y. 

To be on the safe side, it is a good 
idea to have such work done by local 
contractors. Then if it isn’t satisfac- 
tory, you stand a much better chance 
of getting an adjustment. 

— AA. — 


AMONG THE MISSING 


Last Febriiary, Mr. Toni ‘Cataldo, 1662 
Cropsey Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., bought 
some apples from me and gave me a 
check. It came back from the bank be- 
cause of insufficient funds. This was for 
quite a bit of money, and all my efforts 
to contact Mr. Cataldo have failed. Is 
there anything you can do to help me? 

We wrote a registered letter to Mr. 
Cataldo at the Brooklyn address, but 
it was returned to us by the Post Office 
marked “Unclaimed.” We then con- 
tacted the New Jersey State Police and 
the New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture. We were told by the Police 
that a warrant had been issued for this 
man’s arrest and that it would be 
served when he was located. The De- 
partment of Agriculture adviséd that 
no produce dealer’s license had been 
issued to Mr. Cataldo. 

This case is an excellent example of 
the advisability of dealing only with 
licensed produce dealers, as well as de- 
manding cash for produce unless you 
know the buyer and are sure his check 
will be good. 

If Mr. Cataldo turns up in your 
neighborhood, try to get his present 
address and send it to us; and call your 
nearest State Trooper Barracks so they 
can notify the New Jersey State Police 
as to his whereabouts. 

— A.A, — 

We have a letter from Mrs. John 
A. Richards dated June 27. No address 
is given. If Mrs. Richards will please 
send us her address, we will answer 
her letter promptly. 

— AA. 

Whether you eat or drink your milk, 

the healthy way is a quart a day. 
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“They showed me, 


says Mike 


(From Missouri) 


"How to give my faithful 7 


-Ford a new future!” 















> THE JOBS DONE TO EXACT FACTORY 
STANDARDS BY AUTHORIZED RECONDITIONERS, 
MIKE. ALLTHE ENGINE PARTS AND WEARING SLIRFACES* 
ARE COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED OR. REPLACED 


* CRANKSHAFTS, CAMSHAFT, BUSHINGS, VALVE GUIDES, TIMING 
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THAT OUGHT 
TO MEAN 
SAVINGS ON GAS, 
OIL AND 
UPKEEP 





Pe 
GEARS, PISTONS, RINGS, 


BEARINGS, RODS, VALVES, GASKETS, STUDS, NUTS...ALL COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED 
OR REPLACED WITH THE PARTS THAT ARE MADE RIGHT, FIT RIGHT, LAST LONGER... 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to | 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





NEW paniets 
TRACTOR SPREADER. 


* A spreader you can afford 


fs jo © New, easier operation 
- ey ° Wide spread attach- 
tit ment 






& 7,50 — 20 Tires 
® Hundreds:-of satisfied customers 
Write for particulars. - 


1ELS MFG. CO., INC. 
WICK, VERMONT. > 
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EMBLEM MEANS 
THE FORD ENGINE: 
I BUY HAS BEEN 
RECONDITIONED / 


YOU BET IT DOES, MIKE. SO BE SURE THIS - 

AUTHORIZED RECONDITIONER'S EMBLEM IS 
ON THE RECONDITIONED FORD ENGINE OR 
YOU BUY 
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y FRE YOU SEE THE —_ 
ENGINE'S TESTED TOMAKE jee THEN THIS 











I WILL BECAUSE IT MEANS 
TOP MONEY-SAVING PERFORMANCE 
FOR THOUSANDS OF 
EXTRA MILES! 


AUTHORIZED 
RECONDITIONED 










‘\ FORD ENGINES 


23 AND ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


Ive” LIKE NEW” rep AND POWER, +++. 
SAVE ON GAS, Ol AND REPAIRS 


ONE ACT PLAYS °$ 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO 15, WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculiurist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 


coins, money order or check, No ~~ 


stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 



























You get more work for your money with 





..+ THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE 
YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS ... THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


oeeDEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT’S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH 





HELPS CUT TRACTOR COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 








— gives long service between oil changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
— reduces power blow-by 
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— avoids breakdown delays 
—resists heat and wear 


TRACTOR OIL 
— protects engine parts 


Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 


55-gallon drums. 
e ® e 


Veedo! Tractor Oil Dealers sell.. FEDERAL TIRES A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE cLock 


for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors. Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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Locks at Europe 


HAVE just returned from a seven 

weeks’ trip to Europe. I was amazed 

at some of the things I saw and 

shocked at others. The trip made me 

realize more than ever all the advan- 
tages we have in this great country of ours 
and that the farther we keep government out 
of our farm organizations, the better off we 
will be in the long run. 


Everywhere I went farmers I talked to had 
good things to say about America and are 
well aware and appreciative of our help in 
getting them back on their feet. From what I 
saw they have no need for further food from 
us. For the most part, they are producing 
most of what they need. 


Denmark 


As a delegate representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at the meeting of 
the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, I flew to Stockholm to attend the 
meeting (from June 20 to 29) at which 26 
countries were represented by farmers. Before 
the meeting I spent four days in Denmark. 
For the first time I realized how far govern- 
ment could go in setting prices, subsidies and 
controls; everything a Danish farmer does is 
regulated. 

My greatest shock was in finding that the 
government of Denmark is taking over many 
of the large farms and breaking them up into 
small units to help make more of the popu- 
lation self-supporting. I saw one instance 


where the government state committee and 
local appraisers had taken half of one man’s 
600 acres which they plan to sell to anywhere 
from 20 to 30 men. On each unit the govern- 
ment will build a house, drill a well, give a 
man a few cows and a few hogs and, in gen- 





eral, set him up in business on a long term 
repayment plan that is part dole. It is purely 
a subsistence proposition. 

Almost all the cattle in Denmark are Red 
Danes, and artificial breeding is used exten- 
sively, but only the real big farms have 
fences; most of the cattle are tethered and 
moved four or five times a day. There are a 
few old type tractors on Danish farms, but 
most of the work is done by horses and ‘man- 
power. On one big farm that had perhaps 


By WARREN W. HAWLEY, JR. 


President, New York State Farm Bureau Federation 


As told to Jim Hall 


500 head of cattle they didn’t even own a 
manure spreader, and the manager said: “If 
I had one, what would I do with all these men 
that are working?” 

The Danes never spread manure unless 
they can plow it under within four hours “to 
save its goodness while wet.” It is common 
all through Europe, but Denmark was the 
first place I saw extensive use of liquid man- 
ure. From cesspools in barnyards the liquid 
is pumped to wagons and sprinkled on the 
fields. It must do the trick because every- 


‘where I went, except in Finland, they had 


abundant crops. 


Sweden 

In the south of Sweden, farming is carried 
on about the same as in Denmark and like the 
Danes, the Swedes are thrifty and neat. In 
the north of Sweden the farms were larger 
and the countryside reminded me more of the 


Red Dane dairy cows 
usually are tethered on 
the small farms in their 
native Denmark and 
moved to new spots 4 
or 5 times a diay by the 
dairymen. In Sweden, 
however, practically all 
of the herds are fenced 
as shown in this photo 
Mr. Hawley 
back. 


brought 





Warren W. Hawley, Jr., had a lot of work to catch 
up with on his 490 acres at Batavia, N. Y., when he 
returned from his 7-week European trip. In picture 
he and two employees check quality of 55 acres of 
wheat. From left: Roy Streeter, Hawley, Howard 
Ettinger. 


U. S. It has been said that if you put two 
Swedes together the first thing they do is to 
form a cooperative. As in Denmark, dairy 
products are sold 95% through cooperatives, 
even in the retail end of the business. Milk 
which sells for 1lc a quart in bottles at stores 
is government controlled. When I was there 
the farmers were getting $3.75 per hundred 
for 3.5 milk which included a general subsidy 
of 40c. The government program actually re- 
wards inefficient operators with an extra spe- 
cial subsidy to Northern Swedish farmers and 
to all farmers with less than 25 acres. 

I was astounded at the low production per 
man in all of these countries. The very 
abundance of labor retards any attempt at 
mechanization to give them efficient, low-cost 
production. In all the countries I visited, farm 
labor was unionized; but the farmers didn’t 
seem worried about it. However, at one farm 
in Italy I found that 25 men who were sort 
of loafing around the barn were the farmer’s 
hired men on strike. They wanted 300 lire 
more a month, which actually amounts to 
about 50c in our money. It is the law in Italy 
that every farmer has to employ 214 men per 
hectare (214 acres) whether they need them 
or not. The average Italian farm worker gets 
the equivalent of about $2.50 a week in our 
money, a house of sorts, and either some wine, 
milk or flour, depending on its being a vine- 
yard, dairy or grain farm. 


International Meeting 


About 150 farm folks were in attendance 
at the International meeting and it was heart- 
ening to sit around the table with representa- 
tives of countries working together for mutual 
benefits when only five years before they had 
been on opposite sides in bitter World War 
II. One object of our meeting was to see if we 
could work out some way of getting better 
distribution of food to the deficient countries 
by breaking down restrictions, monopolies, 
high tariffs, etc. The (Continued on Page 25) 
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Stays Red... 





HETHER you apply it yourself or hire 
it done—spray it or brush it on, G.L.F. 
Super Barn Red goes on farm buildings easily 
and smoothly. It gives lots of coverage per 
gallon. The color is a deep, rich red and... 


RAD 

















It Stays and Stays and Siays 


You can see barns in your neighborhood painted with 
G.L.F. Super Barn Red, ten, fifteen or more years ago that 
are still a real red, not faded pink. 


Here’s the technical reason: The iron oxide in Super 
Barn Red absorbs more of the sun’s rays than other pig- 
ments, so it resists cracking and checking and weathers to a 
good smooth repainting surface. Extra protection against mil- 
dew is provided by a fungicide which is added to the formula. 


And here’s the basic reason: G.L.F. paints are made for 
. farmers by their own cooperative paint plant. That’s why 
they fit farm conditions to a T. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York 





Now is the Time to Get Your Farm Buildings 





in Shape For Winter 








Unico Formula T House Paint 
This is a first quality house paint, carrying a high percentage of 
titanium. Available in white and other popular house colors. 






Paint Brushes 

Carefully selected of top grade bristles for a smooth, professional 
appearance of the paint job. There is a size and quality brush for every 
type job. 








Asphalt Roofing 


Made of thick felt saturated with asphalt, and covered with a heavy 
coat of granules embedded in the surface. Clear, permanent colors. 


Roll Roofing 


Made of thoroughly asphalt-saturated thick felt, G.L.F. Roll Roofing | 
guards against decay .. . protects against the elements . . . resists fire. 








Aluminum Roofing ’ 

Aluminum roofing has exceptionally low maintenance expense and 
adds to the structural stability of buildings as well as neat appearance 
and weather insurance. 












Liquid Asbestos Roofing Cement 


The inexpensive way to restore life of weathered, smooth Roll 
Roofing. Forms a tough film of asphalt over felt of roofing which will 
not run in hot weather or crack in freezing weather. 


3-Knot Roof Brush 


A stiff fibre bristle brush designed for applying roof coating easily 
and smoothly. ! 
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Ave Potato Marketing 


Agreements Necessary ? 
| By E. UV. Hardenburg 


BEFORE the 1950 crop of pota- 
toes is harvested, New York and 
Pennsylvania growers will have 
to answer several questions 
which will have an important bearing 
on the future of their industry. They 
will have a chance to vote on market- 
ing agreements. Meantime, they will do 


well to think about, read about, and 


discuss the issues involved. Even 
though it means no price support for 
the 1950 crop, Long Island growers 

» have already said “no” by a vote of 
2to 1 that they prefer not to be regu- 
lated by restrictions which might be 
imposed by a marketing agreement and 
order. 

Upstate New York and Pennsylvania 
growers will have a similar chance to 
vote by mail ballot sometime in Au- 
gust. Every grower of one. or more 
acres of potatoes known to the State 
P. and M.A. office will receive a ballot 
and a copy of the proposed marketing 
agreement as published in the Federal 
Register of July 12th. Any changes 
from the form thus published will be 
the result of objections filed by growers 
or state marketing agreement commit- 
tees before July 22nd. 


How It Would Work 


Details as to quality, grades and 
packs to be or not to be marketed in 
the regular channels of trade are to be 
established by the state committee if 
and when the agreement becomes effec- 
tive, and are not therefore a part of 
the agreement to be voted on. The state 
committee to administer the marketing 
agreement will consist of 6 producers 
and 3 handlers. These members shall 
represent proportionately each of the 
districts into which the state has been 
divided. Compulsory Federal-State in- 
spection of all potatoes would be in- 
volved except as exemptions are issued 
to cover frequent marketings of small 
lots which could not be conveniently 
or economically so inspected. 


Nothing said by the writer here is to 
be construed as either for or against 
marketing agreements. His sole pur- 
pose is to point out some of the facts 
involved and to emphasize the import- 
ance of every eligible potato grower 
mailing his ballot during the 5-day 
period allotted. The terms of the agree- 
ment necessarily require the printing of 
several pages of fine print, and few will 
take the time to read them complete- 
ly. But the issue is more than just 
‘Do we want marketing of the 1950 
potato crop regulated as a price to pay 
for price supports?” It involves the 
question of whether a free, competitive 
market, such as prevailed before the 
days of price supports and acreage 





allotments, will be best in the long run. 

In recent years, consumption of po- 
tatoes has declined with a constantly 
increasing variety of other vegetables 
and some complaint about the quality 
of potatoes marketed. Every year, av- 
erage yields increase while total acre- 
age decreases. Last year, we in the 
United States grew a surplus crop on 
the smallest acreage in over 70 years. 
Apparently we have not solved our sur- 
plus problem by reducing acreage 
through acreage allotments. Maybe we 
should not expect to, under govern- 
ment buying of surpluses and price 
supports. 


As of July 1, the 1950 crop may well 
mean another surplus. It is not eco- 
nomically sound to expect a surplus 
crop to be marketed profitably, either 
with or without regulation. Compulsory 
grading and grade labeling have been 
suggested by a few well-meaning indi- 
viduals as a solution. This can hardly 
be true for two reasons. Most pota- 
toes in our retail markets are already 
labeled as to grade, but many of them 
are misbranded. The public and the 
trade know very little about established 
grades, and there has been too little 
enforcement of the “branding law” 
anyway. Would the enactment of more 
legal compulsions help solve our pres- 
ent difficulties? More laws have always 
meant more personnel for their admin- 
istration and enforcement. This has 
helped to build our present enormous 
cost of government service and a tax 
burden almost impossible to eliminate. 


Let’s Do It Ourselves! 


Obviously what the potato industry 
needs most now is (1) better grading, 
(2) an honest pack, (3) better internal 
quality, and (4) a program of mer- 
chandising originated by growers them- 
selves organized to do the job. Unfor- 
tunately, we have let our potato in- 
dustry slip into a position of public 
disrepute. This makes it easy to say 
that we now need government regula- 
tion to accomplish for us what we 
know would be good for us and what 
we, by all odds, should do for ourselves. 
Long Island growers took this issue 
seriously and got out a big vote. Maine 
and New Jersey, competing states, will 
operate this year under marketing 
agreements. Maine growers feel that 
Canadian growers have profited at their 
expense by filling markets usually tak- 
ing Maine potatoes. 


Upstate New York and Pennsylvania 
potato growers, how you vote is im- 
portant, but under our democratic 
system it is even more important that 
you mail that ballot when the time 
comes! 





Allen Culver taking @ buck rake load ef hay to the barn en the farm ef his father, 


Ralph Culver, near Springville, N. Y. This field, which is close to the barn, was seeded 


wi 


2 one ago te brome grass, alfalfa and medium red clover. The field is well supplied 
th lime and hed 250 pounds per acre of 8-16-16 fertilizer on the oats. There are 


4 acres in the field and Ralph expected to harvest 10 tons of hay. 


This machine puts you 


WISE TO THE SUN 
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In winter, you want sunlight coming into your buildings for warmth 
and dryness. In summer, you want daylight, but with direct sun shaded 
out for coolness. The Solarometer, illustrated above, demonstrates 
the sun’s position for any day or hour. It shows how an overhang 
or roof extension gives you sun control. This machine will be at the 
New York State Fair in Syracuse, September 2-9. We invite you to 


stop in and observe sun angles for your location. 


Our Farm Department people will be there to discuss daylighting 
of farm buildings and its benefits to livestock health and production. 
They'll have data about Thermopane* insulating glass—the double- 
glass window unit with dry air sealed between its panes. Thermopane 
lets you open farm buildings to daylight and sun heat, yet avoids 


excessive heat loss in cold weather, 


If you can’t attend the Fair, write us for information on the use 
of Thermopane for more comfortable homes and more healthful living 





pore 


LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2885 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 





For Full Infor- 
mation ora 
Demonstration, 


Call 


Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 






Bondermetic 


a | Sermo , await 


conditions for livestock in service buildings. 


* 


Windows in the milkhouse 
and milking parlor at the 
fairgrounds are insulated 
with Thermopane. These 
windows flood the interior 
with daylight ... keep heat 
out in summer and in in 
winter, 


A Better Home 


Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 


—And dairymen in New York and 


Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding | 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.Y. A....B...C...! 


Box 528 


Favor 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


TEN YEARS OF ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 

ERHAPS the best proof of the remarkable pro- 

gress made in ten years by the Artificial Breed- 
ers Cooperative with headquarters in Ithaca, N. Y., 
is a remark made to me by a dairyman attending 
the 10th anniversary meeting of the association in 
Ithaca on August 3 (see page 15). The speaker of 
the day had just asked his audience of over 2,000 
dairymen: “How many of the 32,423 members of 
this Artificial Breeders Cooperative believed in ar- 
tificial insemination ten years ago?” 

The dairyman sitting next to me said in an under- 
tone: “Not a third of us believed in it. I didn’t.” 

The speaker, Dr. V. A. Rice, Dean of the Massa- 
chusetts State College of Agriculture, then went on 
to say that he believed that even more remarkable 
progress in the breeding of better dairy cows would 
be made in the future. He emphasized what artificial 
insemination had accomplished through the use of 
better bulls, and pointed out that equally remark- 
able progress would be made in the future. Dr. Rice 
emphasized the value of good families of cows as 


well as good individuals, and said that a calf was 
more likely to inherit the characteristics of its fam- 
ily than of its mother. 

Dr. Rice also said that he had seen as many as 
75 eggs from the ovaries of one cow, and stated that 
it should be possible before too long to find a method 
of fertilizing, at one time, several eggs from a high- 
producing cow, with sperms from a great bull such 
as those owned by the Cooperative; then grow each 
foetus in another cow, thereby producing several 
high-producing cows from one high producing dam. 
This possibility, said Dr. Rice, and many others are 
not beyond the research of scientists and dairymen 
themselves, and are ‘‘no more remarkable than what 
you men have already accomplished.” 


NO TIME FOR SOCIALISM 


SSOCIATE Editor Hugh Cosline sends me an 

office memorandum which reads: ‘Two recent 
headlines are illuminating. One said, ‘Truman asks 
$10 Billion to Halt Red Aggression,’ and the other 
said, ‘Veterans Administration to Provide $150 Mil- 
lion in Housing Loans.’ Another headline reads, 
‘Truman’s Aids Seize Upon Korean Situation to 
Plug Proposals for Fair Deal.’ ” 


It may be that $10 billion for defense is justified, 
although one might well ask what has happened to 
the billions already appropriated to the military 
forces, with apparently too little to show for them. 
But with a war going on it is certainly all wrong, 
as Hugh indicates, to continue to spend millions on 
socialistic schemes which not only wreck us finan- 
cially, but more important still, can deprive us of 
the liberties that have made this a great country. 


COMING—A NEW EASTMAN NOVEL 


ANY of you have asked me when I was going 

to write another story to run serially in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Well, I have been working on one 
for a long time, and the first installment will appear 
in the next issue (September 2). It is called, “No 
Drums,” and is a dramatic tale of adventure and 
romance. While the characters are fictitious, the 
story is written right out of the lives and hearts of 
farm people. 


It has been a big job to write this novel, but it’s 
been fun, too, and I hope you will get as much en- 
joyment out of reading it as I have out of writing it. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


HE ADVERTISING Club of New Jersey recently 

conferred on Secretary of Agriculture Willard 
Allen the distinction of being New Jersey’s “Citizen 
of the Year.” “The award is given,’’ said Mr. Richard 
Scudder, representing the award committee, “in re- 
cognition of Secretary Allen’s many outstanding 
services to the people of New Jersey in connection 
with a wide range of both agricultural and civic 
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activities.” 

We of American Agriculturist say “Amen.” Few, 
indeed, are those who are making a greater contri- 
bution to agriculture and citizenship than Willard 
Allen. 


“WHY I MARRIED A FARMER” 


ORE and more I am impressed with the big 
: part a good farm wife plays in teaming up with 
her husband to make the farm successful and the 
home a better place in which to live. : 

The University of Illinois recently made a study 
of 240 Illinois farms to try to find out what a farm 
wife is worth. The study showed that on those Illi- 
nois farms where gross earnings are large, the mar- 
ried farmers average $2,400 more in net earnings 
than the farms operated by the bachelors. 


But of course the value of either a man or woman 
can never be measured in dollars and cents. The 
chief object of life is happiness, and there is no 
happiness to equal that of a good home and the 
lifelong, successful partnership of a man and his 
wife. 


We of American Agriculturist receive many thou- 
sands of letters from farm folks during the year, 
and many of these are written by farm women. Not 
only do they write about the home problems, but 
also when the farmer has a question to ask us or 
a comment to make about some farm problem, he 
often asks his wife to write the letter. In these fine 
partnerships there is a sharing of responsibility, a 
talking over of the problems of both the farm and 
the home. 


So we think that some letters from farm women 
on the subject of “Why I married a farmer” would 
be very interesting. American Agriculturist will pay 
$5.00 for the best letter on this subject, $3.00 for 
the next best, and $1.00 for every other letter that 
we can find space to use. Letters should not be too 
long, not over 300 or 400 words, and less if possible. 
Be sure to sign your letter. If you do not wish to 
have your name published, please say so in your 
letter. The letters needn’t all be on one side. If you 
have some criticisms of farming as a way of life, 
let’s have them, too. Address letters to American 
Agriculturist, Department FW, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, N. Y., and have them in this office not 
later than September 15. 


FOR TREE RIPENED PEACHES 


EFORE THE WAR, Mrs. Eastman and I con- 

ducted a party of American Agriculturist tourists 
to the West Indies and Central America. One of my 
many pleasant memories of this trip is of eating de- 
licious tropical fruits which were ripened naturally, 
instead of fruit which we Northerners get after it 
is picked green and shipped long distances. I re- 
member, in particular, the pineapples. They were so 
sweet and flavorable, and so ripe that you could 
poke a finger into them. 

This same principle of tree-ripening applies to 
some of our own fruits. For example, peaches from 
the store never taste like those ripened on the tree. 
If they did, I am sure the consumption of peaches 
would be materially increased. Porter R. Taylor, 
Director of the Fruit and Vegetable Department of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, speaking on 
the subject of better peaches, said: ‘Much fruit is 
picked immature so that it can be shipped long 
distances without regard to its fitness to be eaten. 
Once growers have done their best to provide the 
market with peaches of quality they are entitled to 
receive the best efforts of both retail and wholesale 
distributors to move the product into consumption 
at a price that will be fair to consumers as well as 
to distributors.” 

Writing on this same subject in the American 
Fruit Grower, Harvey B. Hartline, a peach grower, 


Ithaca, N. Y.; subscription mail to 10 No, Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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emphasizes the need to find some way to get riper 
peaches to the market without loss, and states that 
the proper box or package is a partial answer to the 
problem, and that it should be attractive in order 
to attract the consumer. 


COOK OR PROCESS VEGETABLES 
FAST 


HEN WE ATE our first mess of early sweet 

corn this year, we commented on the fact that 
it did not seem to be very sweet. However, strange to 
say, after the first mess the same variety of early 
corn seemed to be a lot sweeter and better. What 
made the difference? The answer is that there was 
an hour or more delay between picking the first 
corn we had and cooking it. After that, we picked, 
husked and cooked our corn just before eating it. 
Even an hour’s time between harvesting and cooking 
corn makes a difference. 


Every year I am impressed all over again with 
the difference in the quality of vegetables cooked 
or put into the freezer immediately after they are 
harvested and those where there is a delay between 
harvesting and processing. One often hears a farm- 
er say: “I can buy vegetables and small fruits cheap- 
er than I can raise them.” What he can’t buy is 
quality. A good garden, including berries, plus a 
freezer, makes a big difference in the quality of the 
food we eat. 


NORTHEAST A GREAT 
POULTRY COUNTRY 


R. A. B. GENUNG, Editor of the Monthly Eco- 

nomic Letter of the Northeast Farm Foundation, 
shows how poultry production in the Northeast has 
surged ahead in the fifty years since 1900. Poultry 
numbers increased in the United States as a whole 
from an index of 100 in 1900 to 214 in 1950. Poultry 
in the Midwest increased from 100 in 1900 to only 
180 in 1950, but here in the Northeast the increase 
was from 100 to 260. The Northeast poultry busi- 
ness kept jumping ahead in-the depression years 
from 1930 to 1940 and has kept on increasing since. 

Dr. Genung points out that there are at least four 
reasons why the poultry industry flourishes in the 
Northeast states: 

1. Better Markets. 2. Better bred stock. 3. Good 
poultry climate. 4. More “know-how.” 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


ATS are funny critters. People talk about their 

having nine lives, but I’ll bet in the last few 
years we have lost 25 cats on our farm because they 
didn’t know enough to keep out of the highway. 

On the other hand, I remember one time when we 
had an old cat at home that we thought a lot of. 
He took sick, and my brother thought the kindest 
thing to do was to shoot him. So he popped away 
at him and left him for dead, but when he came 
back a few minutes later to bury him, the cat was 
gone. A day or two later the cat came back, 
apparently none the worse for wear! 

Which reminds me of the old chestnut about the 
airplane pilot who took a sick cat up in his plane, 
thinking that the best way to put him out of misery 
was to drop him over the side. Some time after 
he left, a neighbor, happening to call in, found his 
wife in tears. 

“What's the matter?” asked the neighbor. 

“John took the cat up in the plane this morning 
to drop him over the side.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to worry about,” said the 
neighbor. 

“But it is, it is!” sobbed the wife. “John isn’t home 
yet, but the cat is!” 


Cal Coolidge said: 


“Hat it up; wear it out; make it do!” 
With rising costs and another war on our hands, 
that advice is better today than it ever was. 


0 North Cherry St. 
1927, at Pough- 
President 


James Hall, field editor; Mrs. 


: 


Savings Bank Building, 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


MELK: Leaders of associations of milk producers are worrying about the 
eemensemst $POSSibility that milk prices might be frozen as a war measure be- 
fore the new Class I formula has a chance to bring prices more in line with 
costs. This danger is increased by the retail price war in New York City which 
has kept consumer prices below reasonable figures. 


Under the new formula, the Class I price for 3.5 milk in New York for August 
is $4.92. (Under this formula, the price does not go up and down in brackets 
representing even cents per quart.) If allowed to continue in effect, the formula 
should bring further Class I increases in coming months. Dr. Harry Young, 
economist for the Metropolitan Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, estimates 
that the uniform price to producers shipping to the New York market will be 
about as follows: August, $3.85; or $4.11; October, $4.35: November, 
$4.52; December, $4.55. 


WAH: At every meeting of two or more people the war is being discussed. 
mmm Chis is as it should be. From here the following statements appear 
to be logical conclusions: 

1. Appeasement did not stop World War II. We can hope that definite action 
now may prevent World War III. 

2. With World War III a possibility, it is essential that government spending 
at home be cut to the bone. It should have been done long ago. 

3. New socialistic schemes to better mankind through government spending 
should be abandoned. 

4, If, as events indicate, some men in Washington see the threat of war as an 
opportunity to hasten and increase unnecessary government controls, all free- 
dom-loving citizens should resist. 

5. Every man, both on the battle front and on the home Bank: has the right 
to expect that, in the present crisis, our government servants make decisions 
without thought of political advantage. 


PROOF: 


A conclusive argument against the Brannan Plan is furnished 
by the current egg situation. Consumers are paying about 25% 
less for eggs than they did a year ago. On the basis of Mr. Brannan’s argument, 
consumption should be up considerably. Actually it is up less than 2%. 

The USDA finds it practically impossible to dispose of food bought under 
price support programs. The House Agricultural Committee has given an O.K. 
to a proposal to pay packing and transportation costs on such food to be given 
cost to be $44,000,000. Meanwhile government stocks of butter, dried milk, dried 
eggs and cheese are increasing. ; 


INCOME: For July, cash farm income turned up after nearly two years 
ummm «8 Of steady decreases. However, for the first seven months of 
1950, national farm income was 7% below the same period in 1949. 


POINTS OF VEEW: Most problems can be looked at from two or more 
Tn §86Sides. Hor example, take the growing of roughage 
for cows. You can shudder at the cash cost of lime, fertilizer and seed; or you 
can think of how much less cow feed you are going to have to buy in bags. 

Also, when you look at the quality of your own pastures and meadows, you 
can compare them with the poorest grown by your neighbors and feel cocky, or 
with the best in your neighborhood or in the Northeast. If you take the latter 
viewpoint and it discourages you, why not find out why other dairymen grow 
better roughage and take steps to follow their example? 

Again, when considering the purchase of a piece of farm equipment, a good 
viewpoint and it discourages you. Why not find out why other dairymen grow 
better roughage and take steps to follow their example? 
might save. 

Perhaps these comments on points of view could have been said quicker with 
the old proverb, “Let your head save your heels.” 





GOOD RAEN: When you hear or read about theoretical advantages of 
imams socialized medicine, old age pensions or similar socialistic 
government activities, ask yourself which of the three—democracy, dictator- 
Ship or socialism—has in the past produced the best and happiest men and 
women.—Hugh L. Cosline 


‘ 


—faahe Son “or the Lazy Farmer's 



















E HE folks who say that I’m no good, 
1) and do not work near like I should, 
may be quite right for most the year but 
. have no point when August’s here. I will 
admit that not a thing excuses laziness in 
spring; the brisk and tangy air of fall 
should never slow me down at all; and 
prob’ly I goldbrick somewhat when winter 
blizzards start to cut. But when late sum- 
mer days begin to sap my strength and 
blood runs thin, I am not kidding when I 
say I’m worn out early in the day, and I 
, make no apology for ae up this 
month, by gee. 





a LA ae it just don’t make sense to 

get myself upset and tense by trying to 
pretend that I have pep as great as any 
guy. The truth is I am tuckered out and 
cannot hardly get about; if I tried any 
other cure, except to rest, I’d fold up sure. 
And so I ask Mirandy, please, to set my 
rocker ’neath the trees, and once I’ve 
staggered out to it, I never do a thing 
but sit. It is a favor to my wife, ’cause if I don’t preserve my life, she’d lose 
the bee, of raising hob when I lay down upon the job. 
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August Farm Bulletin 


This Month: 


1. A tractor tire with a tread 
that penetrates sod. 


2s Easy way to prevent broken 


trip ropes. 


oS. Caring for cows during hot 


weather. 


4. For milkhouse use—get 
Special Gulfspray ! 


A tractor tire with a tread 
e that penetrates sod. 





That tractor of yours represents a fair- 
sized investment. That’s why it’s just 
good “‘horse sense’”’ to have good tires 
on it. 


If your tractor slips and slides, it 
might pay you to look into the special 
high-cleated tread of the Gulf Rear Trac- 
tor Tire. Farmers are amazed at the way 
this high-cleated tread grips the soil— 
even bites right through sod. That means 
better traction—full power at the draw- 
bar. 


The tread is open and flexible—springs 
dirt free. Tire shoulders are built extra 
high and rugged. And the open tread 
running down the middle gives you a 
cushioned ride, even on hard-packed soil. 


See these famous Gulf Rear Tractor 
Tires at your Gulf dealer’s. 


2. 





Easy way to prevent 
broken trip ropes. 





It’s the easiest thing in the world to: 


unhitch an implement and forget to un- 
fasten the trip rope. Here’s something 
almost as easy, that will allow the rope 
to unfasten itself. 

Weld a spring clamp to your tractor 
seat post to hold the trip rope, and fasten 
asmall ring to the rope. Then if a driver 
forgets to unfasten tt, no damage is done. 


O. 





Caring for cows during 
hot weather. 





A cow can’t do her best when she’s 
annoyed by biting, buzzing, blood-suck- 
ing insect pests in the pasture. 


If you’ve never used Gulf Livestock 
Spray, this is the ideal time to start. 
Take a few minutes just before milking 
time (night and morning) to spray your 
herd. 


You'll find it does two things. First, 
it acts fast to kill flies and many other 
insects caught in its mist. Keeps cows 
quiet. No switching or fussing at flies 
when you're trying to milk. 


Second, your cows can graze quietly 
for hours, freed from much insect annoy- 


. ance by the lingering repellent action of 


Gulf Livestock Spray. 


Used as directed, Gulf Livestock Spray 
will not impart taste or odor to milk. 
Nor burn or blister healthy cattle. Its 
insecticidal action is derived solely from 
pyrethrins (the natural insecticide), pip- 
eronyl-activated and contained in a non- 
staining, non-gumming, highly refined 
base oil. Usual price of Gulf Livestock 
Spray, $1.69 a gallon. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 





For milkhouse use— 
get Special Gulfspray! 


Special Gulfspray is a 
fast-acting space-type 
spray, laboratory- 
formulated for use in 
milk plants and other 
places where food- 
stuffs are handled. It 
quickly knocks out of the air, and kills, 
insects caught in its mist: Used as di- 
rected, Special Gulfspray will not im- 
part taste or odor to the milk. Usual 
prices: 1 gal., $2.95; 5 gals., $12.95. 





Gulf Oil Corporation 





Gulf Refining Company 
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DEARBORN 
reonomy PLOW 






TIM a 


CUT PLOWING COSTS TO THE BONE WITK SHARES YOU NEVER SHARPEN = 


"RAZOR BLADE 
SHARES 


[TRACTOR] 


$0 LOW PRICED YOU THROW USED ONES AWAY LIKE RAZOR BLADES 


Le LA 


Le 





BETTER PLOWING —LOWER CosT! 


1. Low-priced, easy-attaching “Razor 
Blade’”’ shares. Come 6 to a box 


2. Replaceable moldboard shin. Mul- 
tiplies moldboard life 


3. Extra heavy beams of finest steel 


4, Heavy cross shaft mounted above 
beams for extra clearance 


5. Handy adjustment for width of cut 


6. Coulters adjustable — up, down or 
sideways—in front or back positions 


7. Newly designed coulter bracket; 
holds adjustment securely 


8. Extra long-lasting couiter hub 
bearings 


(Coulters and jointers sold separately) 





Here’s the new plow sensation—a plow with 
new “Razor Blade” shares you never sharpen. 
Just throw the used ones away! In most 
soils, each share will plow at least as much 
land as one of the conventional type before 
becoming worn—and do it as well or better! 


Lower cost plowing—shares cost only a 
fraction of the price of conventional shares! 
Better plowing—there’s no need to use a share 
after it’s too dull to do good work! No more 


time wasted and money spent on repointing - 


or re-sharpening. Shares come six in a box 
—a new, sharp share always handy. 


Repeated tests show savings, in shares alone, 
of up to $40—and even more—per 100 acres 
plowed—depending upon the type and condi- 
tion of the soil. And this saving is only part 
of your new plowing economy with the 
Dearborn Economy Plow. 


Ask your Ford Tractor dealer 
for a Demonstration... 


Begin now to get top quality plowing at 
a new low cost. See your Ford Tractor dealer 
and ask for a demonstration. Buy on PROOF 
that here is a better plow and better plowing 
—for less money. Remember, too, that your 
Ford Tractor dealer offers genuine parts, 
dependable service and a sincere desire 
to serve you well. ‘ 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION e Detroit 3, Michigan 


ONLY the FORD TRACTOR has the PROOF-METER! Get the FACTS Now! 
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Growing Good Crops of 
Winter Wheat and Barley 
By George Sewise 


HE average yield per acre of 

: winter wheat in recent years 

; in New York State has been 
about 25 bushels; in New Jer- 
sey 23, and in Pennsylvania 21. This 
means, of course, that many farmers 
growing wheat on’ really good land, and 
fertilizing it well, harvested around 40 
bushels to the acre. 

Recently we hav» heard considerable 
talk about a 50-bushel-to-the-acre goal 
for the state of Indiana. I mentioned 
this tg a Cornell agronomist and he 
told me that he could see no reason 
why New York farmers some day 
should not be able to produce 75 
bushels to the acre on good land. We 
are not promoting this as a. goal at 
present since we will need to work out 
different fertilizer practices and will 
also most likely need new varieties, but 
with the rapid strides being made to- 
day, we feel that such a goal for the 
future is realistic. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years to grow wheat on land not very 
well suited to it. Some of this land is 
too far north for wheat consistently to 
come through the winter in good shape, 
but most of it is too poorly drained. On 
land that is not well drained, heaving 
often results in the tearing off of many 
of the roots, the consequence of which 
is weakened plants. Then, too, there is 
the actual ponding of water in the low 
spots in the field in the spring. In spite 
of this, wheat has often turned out to 
be a better crop than oats on much of 
this land when it was sown on the early 
side. 





Winter Barley 


Last year at about this same time 
I said that from Northern Pennsyl- 
vania north, winter barley was some- 
what hazardous. This proved to be true. 
While I have seen some excellent fields 
this year, I have also seen some that I 
doubted would be worth harvesting. 


4 


Winter barley is a more delicate and 
finicky plant than winter wheat. It will 
not tolerate wet feet at all, nor is it as 
resistant to low temperatures. It is also 
quite susceptible to mildew. Its lime re- 
quirement is as high as red clover, and 
I have seen many sick yellow fields 
where the soil acidity was too high. 
From northern Pennsylvania north it 
should be sown only on the very best 
soils, and even then one must be pre- 
pared to see it occasionally suffer se- 
verely from winter injury. But with 
wheat acreage restricted, it is probably 
the best substitute fall-sown crop for 
good land not north of the New York 
wheat belt proper. Through most of 
New Jersey and the southern part of 
Pennsylvania, winter barley seems to 
be a dependable crop. 


Fertilizing Wheat and 
Barley 


Irrespective of whether wheat acre- 
age is allocated or not, it is good busi- 
ness to farm for high yields. One of 
the best ways for the average grower 
to increase yields is by more liberal fer- 
tilization, especially by the use of some 
extra nitrogen. Certainly, 350 pounds 
per acre of standard strength analyses 
such as 6-12-6, 5-10-10 and 4-12-8 or 
equivalent quantities of double strength 
is not too much. This appears to be 
more than the average grower is using 
for wheat. More than this might result 
in some injury to germination in dry 
years unless the fertilizer is drilled 
separately from the seed. 

Research indicates that between 15 
and 20 pounds of nitrogen per acre in 
a mixed fertilizer can be profitably ap- 
plied at planting time, and that an ad- 
ditional top dressing with a straight 
nitrogen material e-rly in the spring 
will usually be profitable unless the 
crop is to k> top dressed with manure. 
To illustrate, 350 pounds of 5-10-10 

(Continued from Page 16) 





Soft Winter Wheat for Pastry Flour 


HERE was a time when New 

York State was the leading 

wheat state in the nation. 

While production now is small 

in relation to many western states, it 

is still a very important crop to a large 

number of farmers in the western and 

central part of the state. Wheat fits in 

the rotation very well and is generally 

considered a moderately profitable crop. 

There has been a big increase in pro- 

duction during the past ten years; and 

this year, while total U. S. production 

is estimated at about 8% below the 

ten-year average, the New York State 

crop will be nearly 50% above the 
average. 


While considerable wheat is used for 
feed, large amounts are also sold to 
flour mills and for the manufacture of 
cereals, and this market furnishes a 
very important outlet. This outlet will 
be particularly important this year be- 
cause the prospects for exporting soft 
wheat are very poor. Crop yields in 
European countries are reported as ex- 
cellent, and with the development of 
war clouds in Asia there seems to he 
a disposition to expect European coun- 
tries to do more to help themselves. 

Superior varieties like Yorkwin and 
595, which yield well and have excellent 
milling qualities, have been developed 
at Cornell. The production of new var- 
ieties of any crop is an exceedingly 
complicated procedure, usually requir- 


ing cross-pollination of many varieties 
and the testing of the resulting plants 
not only for yield but for such char- 
acteristics as winter hardiness and re- 
sistance to disease. 

One of the men who has been mainly 
responsible for the development of 
wheat varieties at Cornell is H. H. 
Love, who until recently has been in 
charge of the wheat breeding program 
since it started forty years ago. Others 
are the late W. T. Craig, F. F. Bussell 
and W. D. Swope. The characteristics 
for which these men were looking in- 
cluded, first of all, high yield; but alons 
with this characteristic they were look- 
ing for a soft white wheat of excellent 
quality, a wheat that would not winter- 
kill and one that would have some dis- 
ease resistance. Yorkwin was first re- 
leased to farmers in 1935; and Cornell 
595, which is similar to it but has 4 
stiffer straw and a high degree of Te 
sistance to smut, was introduced 1n 


1942. 


Of course, New York State wheat 15 
a soft wheat. It is used for pastry and 
cake flours by bakers, and in home 
baking for pastries, cookies, pie crust, 
cakes and other types of baked good’ 
leavened with baking powder. The Col: 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
has been testing pastry and cake 
flours, milled from New York State 
wheat, and in an early issue we plan to 
give a report on its work, including 
some of the recipes it has developed. 


FORD F-5 


outsells every other truck in the 1/2 ton field! 


The first choice of smart truck owners who use 11/2 ton trucks 
is the Ford F-5, National registration figures prove this heavy 
duty truck has outsold every other make in its class—bar 
none—in the postwar period. Since the war it has outsold 
the next leading make by a ratio of 5 to 3. Cash in on the 
experience of men who know trucks. Switch to Ford and 
feel the difference—in your pocketbook. 










Ford Model F-5 shown, available with 95-h.p. Six or 100-h.p. 
Y-8 is one of over 175 Ford Truck models varying from 
95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs. 











& Choose Ford F-6 


rated U t y 
Ibs. G. yw 16000 


20 duals. Y 









? r eat en- 
gines, including the 
new 110-h.p, Six, 







TEN WAYS BETTER 
than the 4 other leading makes in the 1/2 ton field! 


Ford is first in sales because it is first in all-around value. 
In addition to low first cost, the F-5 offers farmers these 10 
advantages over the next four leading makes in the 12 


ton field. 

(1) Up to 1,720 Ibs. more payload capacity. (2) Up to 
1,500 Ibs. higher G.V.W. rating. (3) Up to 310 Ibs.-less 
chassis dead weight: (4) Widest (3 Y2-inch) rear brake shoe 
lining. (5) Highest compression ratio. (6) Only Ford offers 


é a choice of V-8 or 6-cylinder engines. (7) Oil Filter at no 
extra cost. (8) One quart oil bath air cleaner at no extra 
® cost. (9) Biggest clutch lining area. (10) The “Million 


Dollar’ Cab for extra driver comfort, roominess, safety. 





In the 1% ton field and in over 175 other models from 
95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs, Ford is America’s No. 1 
Truck Value. Do what thrifty and experienced farmers are 
doing all over the country. Switch to Ford Trucks. 





Ford Trucking Costs Less Because — 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER .. 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








Conveniently Listed in the Telephone Directory 
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HOOSING an irrigation sys- 
tem is just like choosing a 
wife what will suit one 
individual will not suit an- 
other.” 

That was the reply I got from W. H. 
Stout, president of Stout Irrigation, 
Ine., when I asked him what kind of 
irrigation systems should be used on 
Northeast farms. Since then a dozen 
or more engineers and officials, from as 
many companies, have told me just 
about the same thing in different words. 
There is no “universal” irrigation sys- 
tem. A hundred things have a bearing 
on the type of irrigation equipment that 
would be best for your farm. 


There are a lot. of questions about 
the farm and operations that must be 
answered even before a competent en- 
gineer can make definite recommenda- 
tions. These were very well summar- 
ized for me by A.:T. Race, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Race and Race Company 
which makes Racebuilt irrigation equip- 
ment at Winter Haven, Florida. He 
says an engineer requires the following 
information to do the right kind of a 
job: 

4. The maximum available water dur- 
ing the dry season and the source, such 
as: lake, pond, well, ditch, creek or 
river. 

2. Elevation from the water level to 
the field to be irrigated. 


3. Distance from water 
irrigated fields. ; 

4. The kind or type of crop, or crops, 
and their usual dollar value. 

5. A layout showing outside measure- 
ments of the field to be irrigated, and 
the number of acres in the area. 


6. The kind of soil, such as: 
loam, sandy loam, etc. 


7. The number of inches of water de- 
sired for application at one time to the 
crop. ‘ 

8. The type of power desired for the 
system, such as: electric, diesel, gaso- 
line, or possibly power from a unit 
already on the farm. 





source to 


light 


Trained engineers can take this in- 
formation and make a complete recom- 
mendation covering the size and amount 
of pipe, size of sprinklers, size of pump, 
and engine horsepower required for 
operation. 


Research Underway 


The ‘unknowns’ in the field of irri- 
gation are not in the equipment. En- 
gineers know almost exactly what per- 
formance they will get from all the dif- 
ferent kinds of equipment, how much 
friction loss there. is in various sized 
pipes, and exactly how much water the 
different types of irrigation equipment 
will put on a given area in a specified 
time. The unknowns lie in the field—in 
the actual application of irrigation. 
Right now, at research centers and ag- 
ricultural colleges across the country, 
men are at work trying to find out just 
how much water to apply to various 
erops in different. soils; whether it’s 
better to have numerous light appli- 
cations of .water or fewer applications 
of larger quantities. Test plots will tell 
us how much closer we can space crops 
and how much fertilizer can be used 
profitably with irrigation. 


The amazing results obtained by irri- 
gating truck crops, potatoes, etc., are 
pretty well known. In a 1944 test at 
the Myron Hulse farm, Cranbury, N. J., 
potato plots got a total of 6 inches of 
supplemental water applied on June 5 
and July 5, 13, 22 and 29. The increase 
in yield was 88.2 bushels per acre of 
U. S. No. 1 potatoes. This was an in- 
crease of more than 52%. Henry Tal- 
mage of Riverhead, Long Island, has 
been irrigating potatoes and cauli- 
flower for 14 years and is confident 
that a man with irrigation can expect 
increased yields of 50% in both crops. 
At New Brunswick, .N. J., in -drouth 
year 1949, nine irrigations of a total 
of 12 inches of water boosted yield 215 
bushels to the acre over the same land 






The perforated pipe system shown above requires the lowest pressure of the three 
systems of irrigation common to the Northeast. 


Farm Irrigation 
for the Northeast 
Water. When aud Where You Need Vt 


By JIM HALL 


Huge nozzles such as this one demonstrated at recent New Jersey Field Day require 
pressures of 85 to 120 pounds, but one will cover up to 32 acres. 





Medium pressure systems usually have 15 to 20 sprinklers at 40-foot intervals along 
pipe. One shown here also has a wheel every 40 feet to permit moving pipe with- 
out dismantling. 





Here is the very heart of any irrigation system: First, an ample supply of water. It 
takes’ 27,000 gallons of water to put one inch on-one acre. Second, a pump engin- 
eered for your system to provide amp!e power for your first requirements and any 
expansion of the system that you may want to make in future years. Illustrated is 
a Marlow pump capable of delivering 675 gallons a minute at 45 pounds pressure. 
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not irrigated. On truck farms, irriga- 
tion has assured producers three crops 
a year. ‘ 


It’s not so easy to check results in 
pastures. Limited research has been 
done at several colleges, but they are 
cautious about making recommenda- 
tions. All seem to agree that it in- 
creases yields more than enough to 
meet the annual cost of applying water, 
but as yet they haven’t enough figures 
to prove that increased yields are 
enough to pay off also the capital in- 
vestment. However, Cornell University 
recently estimated that the average 
dairyman in New York could increase 
the carrying capacity and feed produc- 
tion of his pastures anywhere from 
20% to 40% by irrigating. In New 
England, improved irrigated pastures 
are supporting four cows to the acre 
and thereby releasing many acres of 
former pastureland for growing crops 
of silage and grain. 


One of the reasons why the Joslin 
Hill Farms of Leominster, Mass., sells 
irrigation systems is that they are sold 
on the value of irrigation on their farm. 
Charles W. Harris of Joslin Farms, who 
is especially enthusiastic about the 
Ames perforated pipe system, said that 
in 1949 they cut for silage some oats 
used as a nurse crop for alfalfa, irri- 
gated the field with 3 inches of water, 
and then cut 30-inch alfalfa in just 5 
weeks. Anyone farming in New Eng- 
land during last year’s drouth knows 
that 30-inch alfalfa was a rare sight! 


**An Ineh in Time...”’ 


Last year’s drouth both helped and 
hindered the progress of irrigation in 
the Northeast. The lack of water—so 
bad in some states that the government 
declared them disaster areas — gave 
dairymen a jolt that they could feel 
right down to their pocketbooks. While 
some watched pastures burn up, others 
placed rush orders for pumps, pipe and 
sprinklers to save crops and keep up 
animal production. When they spoke . 
of water and crops, they could re- 
phrase the old saw and say, “An inch 
in time saved mine,” while the rest 
were rushing around trying to buy 
forage. 


Almost any kind of a system that 
will squirt some water on land will pay 
off during a drouth season, but “hur- 
ried” buying is not recommended by the 
reliable firms making and selling irri- 
gation equipment. It’s the men who 
bought hurriedly and under unfavorable 
conditions who find themselves with 
pumps or pipe ill-fitted for doing an 
economical job in normal seasons or 
who find, too late, that there are other 
systems or sizes available that would 
be more efficient for their particular 
farm operation. A well-engineered sys- 
tem, designed for the farm it’s to be 
used on will profit the owner in normal 
years because there are periods in 
every summer when there isn’t suffi- 
cient rainfall for best growing. (On 
Long Island, for instance, it has been 
22 years since they’ve had rain at least 
once every ten days during the im- 
portant growing months of June and 
July.) 


Costs 


Last Fall the University of Massa- 
chusetts issued a report based on 
studies of 14 farms with irrigation 
systems. They found that total invest- 
ment ranged from $1,500 to more than 
$4,000. Per acre irrigated, this invest- 
ment ranged from $21 to $160. They 
reported that with areas of 50 or more 
acres, initial cost can be kept to about 
$50 an acre. The study revealed that 
physical characteristics of farms (Le. 
water supply, distance and elevation to 
crop areas, and number of acres irri- 
gated) have more influence on costs 
than anything else. One farm with 100 
acres_under irrigation had .a central 
water source so that only 1,500 feet of 
pipe was required. Investment ws 
$2,082 and the annual cost per acre, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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You get a thrill of pleasure every time 
you see the sleek good looks of your 
Chevrolet! It’s a thrill you'll enjoy for years, 
too, for Chevrolet has the kind of styling 
that lasts. Fourteen smart Styleline and 
Fleetline body types are offered, in a 
wide variety of sparkling color com- 
binations. 


You see where you're going and you 
like the way you go in Chevrolet! The 
wide curved windshield and generous 
window area give you vision that’s tops 
for sightseeing . . . tops for safety. 
You're free to enjoy the luxury of 
“five-foot seats” ... that rich Fisher 
Body interior. 


Examine all of Chevrolet's big-car fea- 
tures. They look expensive. Then 
examine Chevrolet’s prices—and what 
a pleasant surprise to learn it’s the low- 
est priced line of all! That’s why Chev- 
rolet is America’s No. 1 favorite .. . 
why you'll be better off in every way 
when you make Chevrolet your choice. 


Grades and rutted roads a problem in 
your area? Chevrolet offers you two 
Practical, thrifty solutions—the new 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine with 
Powerglide automatic transmission,* 
or the standard Valve-in-Head engine 
with Synchro-Mesh transmission. They're 
both equal to any road. 


Chevrolet’s roomy trunk takes care of 
your bundles on vacation or shopping 
trips... conveniently pops open at the 
twist of a key! Center-Point steering 
with Unitized Knee-Action ride, air- 
plane-type shock absorbers and wider 
tread tires assure you a smoother and 
safer ride on all roads. 
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So easy to operate... 
so economical to own! 
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The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 













‘CHEVROLET 











win POWER 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION#* 


Get ready to enjoy the simplest, smoothest driving in the low-price field 
when you step into a Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic Transmission.* 


For Powerglide takes most of the work of driving completely out of your 
hands. All you do is set the lever in “DRIVE” position, press on the accel- 
erator—and go! There’s no clutch pedal ... no gearshifting to bother you. 
There’s just a smooth flow of power from the big 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
Engine that carries you at any speed, over any road, without lag, drag or 
roughness. 


Yours to enjoy, too, are all the other big-car advantages that Chevrolet 
offers... . all the traditional features for comfort, safety and economy that 
Chevrolet alone in its price class brings you. So, see your Chevrolet dealer 
today. See for yourself why the smart and spirited Chevrolet is indeed the 
ideal farm car! 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe 
models at extra cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST. .and Fines... 
at Lowest Cost/ 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER :; : ; AMERICA'S. BEST BUY 
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gives you 
WHEEL-MOVE 
IRRIGATION 


V/ 
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yi HEEL Move Adaptable to pasture, grain, hay and row 
crops in fields 5 acres or larger. One man can move 14 mile 
section in ninety seconds. Drains automatically. Available in 


By. wy JOT SIZES: 


What ““Wheel Move” Does: 


1. Hub coupler joins the forty-foot 

sections of aluminum pipe and 
then functions as an axle. Move one 
section and it all moves. 


Quick action latch on the hub 

t coupler keeps the pipe sections 

joined together. No wrenches needed. 
Easily disconnected. 

Positive seal gaskets in the hub 

coupler provide a leak proof pres- 

sure seal as soon as normal water 


pressure is applied. 


4. Automatic drain valves open 
when water pressure is turned 
off, draining a complete line in ap- 
proximately five minutes. 
Converter couplers available so 
. your present system can be easi- 
ly and economically converted to a 
WHEEL MOVE irrigation by joining 
two twenty-foot sections of your pres- 
ent pipe to make a forty-foot section. 


ALSO HAND MOVE AND TRACTOR 
MOVE SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 


STOUT IRRIGATION. INC. 


Eastern Sales Division 


3206 E. State St. 





Ithaea, New York 













“There’s still time to make a 
SPRIHKLER (IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
pay for itself this year!” 


NO SHORTAGES of IRECO Allodine-ftreated 











Couplings, Valves and Fittings. Don't let a 
lack of moisture ‘‘burn out"? your crop. An 
IRECO equipped Sprinkler System’ is Crop 
Insurance! DON'T WAIT! ACT NOW! 





IRECO 
Couplings, 
Valves & Fittings 
are 
“Time-Tested”’ 


Contact these distributors for name of nearest dealer. 












” Send for copy 

~ IRRIGATION 

_EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 





DANIELS 
HEATER 


You can’t afford to be 
without one. When power 
fails because of a storm 
or when fuel delivery is 
delayed, the Daniels Aux- 
iliary Heater burns wood 
for an adequate source of 
heat. Is also used as an 
incinerator. 

SAM DANIELS MFG. CO. 

INCORPORATED 

HARDWICK, VERMONT 





LONG ISLAND: L. I. Produce and Fertilizer Co. 


Riverhead, Long Island 


EAST COAST STATES: 


Sunset Engineering Co. 
Hamburg Turnpike, Riverdale, N. J. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. « Eugene, Oregon 





“Spiral Tornado Pump” $9-°° 


Post paid 
DRAINING, IRRIGATION, TRANSFER, 
FOUNTAINS. Clogproof, rustproof. Any 
motor 1/4, up. High speed will give 
pressure in tank. U. S. Standard 
Aero Al Casting. Only Universal 
pump having threads inlet and 
outlet for both gardenhose and pipe. 
Pumps from deep well to 3rd story. 
10 gallons a minute. Higher speed, GapyS—fea 
higher cap. Money back guarantee. Cea is 
NORDSTROM AND CARLSON, KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 













Say you saw it in American Agriculturis#. 


AmestIrrigationSystems 


Perf-O-Rain Revolving Sprinklers 
Tow-A-Line Low Angle Orchard 
Planned to sprinkle the most water at least cost 


JOSLIN HILL FARMS 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








Farm Irrigation for 
the Northeast 


(Continued from Page 8) 

for four inches of water, was only 
$11.39, including depreciation, interest, 
taxes, repairs, fuel, oil and labor. On 
another farm with 25 acres irrigated 
from a distant water source so that it 
required 2,800 feet of pipe, the initial 
cost was $4,052 and the total annual 
cost per acre was $33.80. An 18-acre 
piece with adjacent water supply re- 
quiring only 1,100 feet of pipe cost only 
$1,598, but on an annual, per acre cost, 
the figure was $22.06. These per acre 
costs’ are well under the value of a 
50% greater potato yield or two extra 
tons of alfalfa per acre. 


All three of these farms used a 
single giant nozzle. These “giants” or 
“Volume Guns,” as one manufacture 
calls them, cover up to 3% acres as 
they slowly swing around and operate 
at 85 to 120 pounds pressure to dis- 
tribute the water. To supply one of 





multi-sprinkler 
systems are equipped with skids so that 
hundreds of feet of pipe may be towed 
to new locations by tractor or truck. Illus- 
trated is an Ames “Tow-A-Line.” 


Some medium pressure, 


them, pumps have to be able to de- 
liver around 550 gallons of water a 
minute. All this leads to high power 
costs with gasoline and oil costs total- 
ing about $4.50 to apply four inches of 
water per acre. Users of the giant 
nozzles recognize the higher cost for 
pumps and pipes built to handle high 
pressure, but feel that it is offset by 
its lower labor requirements. The big 
nozzles don’t have to be moved as often, 
which is important in areas where 
labor is scarce, high paid, and doesn’t 
like to get its feet wet too often. 


In the Northeast, flood, furrow and 
ditching types of irrigation are seldom 
used due to the prohibitive cost of level- 
ing our fields. That leaves just two 
principal methods of distributing water 
other than by giant nozzles. One uses 
medium pressure and water is sprinkled 
through 15 to 20 small nozzles placed 
at 40-foot intervals; and the other 
operates at low pressure, using per- 
forated pipe instead of sprinklers or 
nozzles. Operating costs amount to 
about $7.50, $6.25 and $5. per acre for 
the giant, small nozzle and perforated 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 







“—Be right down, Ma. I’m getting 
washed for supper!” 
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IRRIGATION 'easy as ABC! 
NO HOOKS! NO LATCHES! 
FAST, POSITIVE CONNECTIONS} 









PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 


WHAAMES CO. 


3905 E. BROADWAY TAMPA, FLA, 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 9 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
FALL PRICE LIST 


WINTER WHEAT 
RYE & BARLEY 


AND OTHER SEASONAL SEEDS FOR 


AUGUST & SEPTEMBER SOWING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR QUALITY FARM SEEDS 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE 


SEEDGROWER 
BOX C, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 












POWER DRIVEN 
PORTABLE Mey 


« Alvminum-byilt, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs. 


& THRIFTY . . 
* SMOOTH RUNNING . - 


Runs 6 hours per gallon. 


Compact 
% 20-INCH Cutter bor. Dovble- 


Oscillating. Extra size. 


* BALANCED . 


. Easy tocarry 
Simple to handle 


For {nformation and Prices write 
THE POWER SCYTHE GO. “A2s!"Yoiie™ 


Bumper Crops with 
Rain Bird Sprinklers 


Irrigate Fields, Or- | 
chards, Pastures with * 





portable pipe and Rain : 
Bird Sprinklers ; 


Beat recurring dry spells. Prosper in a dr 


; d 
: 4 


climate. Master any moisture shortage with 4 
Rain Bird sprinkling system. Rivals natura 
rainfall — to keep field, fruit and forage crops 
thriving. No erosion. You irrigate profitably, 
produce bumper yields, top quality, without 
costly land preparation. Rush request today 
for Rain Bird Catalog. 


L. R. NELSON MFG. CO., INC. (Sine 1911) 
1717 S. Washington Street, Peoria, Illinois 





Se ee eee ee 
WEIGHS YOUR GRAIN AS YOU SCOOP! 


DOLLYDALE SCOOP-SCALE 


Scale in handle weighs up to 5 Ibs. as you spa0n: 
One motion. Nothing gets out of order or clogs. 
Precision made... Accurate .. 

Rugged Light Weight ... Rust- 


proof...Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself in one $7.50 





month or money back. 


Postpaid if Cash with Order 
The Robson Corporation Dept. M 
Fred F. French Bldg., New York {7, N.Y. 
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systems, respectively, for 4 inches of 
water per acre. 

‘Most of the pipe used in irrigation 
is aluminum because it is so light and 
flexible and has such excellent non- 
corrosive qualities. Aluminum makes 
irrigation systems truly portable — a 
20-foot length of 4-inch pipe weighs 
only 1444 pounds. 

Most irrigation equipment manufac- 
turers also agree on the sizes of pipe 
needed to keep friction losses at a mini- 
mum, but from that point on each 
manufacturer has his own ideas about 
such things as couplers, sprinklers and 
power assemblies. Some sell ‘‘packaged’’ 
units like the “Volume Gun” system 
of the Rainbow Mfg. Co. of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Their “100-acre” system 
consists of a Volume Gun with 1,000 
feet of 6-inch pipe and a gas powered 
irrigation pump. Others, like Shur- 
Rane of San Jose, Calif., make systems 
using everything from 2- to 8-inch di- 
ameter pipe with their own patented 
couplers and use any of a variety of 
sprinklers mage by such sprinkler 
specialists as Rainbird of Glendora, 
Calif.. Skinner of Troy, Ohio, and 
Buckner of Fresno, Calif. The Stout 
and Ames Companies both offer sys- 
tems that can be towed by tractor from 
one location to another by uncoupling 
only one joint at the supply line. Stout 
also has a system threaded through 
hubs of steel wheels every 40 feet that 
enables one man to roll several hundred 
feet of pipe to a new location in a few 
minutes. ; 


Pumps 


The real heart of any irrigation sys- 
tem is the pump that sucks water from 
pond, well, or stream and then forces 
it through hundreds of feet of pipe 
under enough pressure to give equal 
distribution the full length of the sys- 
tem. Many kinds of pumps are avail- 
able with the centrifugal pump being 
the most commonly used in sprinkler 
irrigation. Pump companies, such as 
Marlow at Ridgewood, N. J., Goulds 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and Gorman- 
Rupp at Mansfield, Ohio, specialize in 
portable models and can provide equip- 
ment for any installation whether it 
requires 50 gallons or 3,000 gallons 
a minute. Diesel and gas powered en- 
gines for the pumps are made by such 
well known firms as General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford, Wisconsin, Briggs and 


ieee 





Now, with the addition of new, permanent mold 
equipment, we can offer still higher quality aluminum 


irrigation equipment! 


And all RACEBILT irrigation equipment is factory 
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Yes, the name “RACEBILT” has always stood for 
“quality” in portable aluminum irrigation pipe! 


Stratton, and Le Roi. Some pumps useé 
tractor power take-off. 

Men experienced in results obtained 
by supplementing natural rainfall, 
think that nearly all farmers along a 
river or creek could profitably use 
some irrigation and predict that some- 
day more than 80% of the vegetable 
growers and more than 30% of dairy 
farmers in the Northeast will own 
irrigation systems. 

The only limiting factor seems to be 
water. I’d like to emphasize that it 
takes 27,000 gallons of water to put 
an inch over an acre! Your county 
agent will help you find a state engi- 
neer to check the flow in your creek or 
pond, and irrigation company engineers 
can figure out whether it will be cheap- 
er for you to drill for extra water or 
invest in more pipe to bring it to the 
field from a greater distance. You'll 
find this engineering service free, and 
it might save your investment. 

In New York and most other states 
the rights for use of water for irriga- 
tion have not been established in the 
courts, so I suggest that before making 
a big irrigation investment based on 
using water from a creek, farmers 
should be sure there’ll be enough water 
even if neighbors on the same creek 
also decide to use it for irrigation 
purposes. 


(For readers who want more details 
on irrigation, we have prepared a 
mimeographed list of the leading irri- 
gation equipment companies supplying 
the Northeast, together with their ad- 
dresses and a brief description of their 
products. For a copy write Jim Hall, 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


— A.A, — 


Rabbits Eat Blueberries 


It has been our experience that rab- 
bits have an unusual fondness for blue- 
berries and that they will do extensive 
damage during the wintertime unless 
blueberries are protected, at least for 
the first few years. After some unplea- 
sant experiences we are using wire net- 
ting on the blueberries in winter to 
keep the rabbits away. 

— A.A. — 


While asparagus responds well to use 
of rotted manure, production can be 
maintained by use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. Any tendency for the stalks 
to be small and spindling indicates lack 
of plant food. 





































SPRINKLER 


modern farmer 


These efficient and reliable Marlow 
centrifugal pumps embody the latest fea- 
tures for modern sprinkler irrigation. 
They are engineered especially for to- 
day’s new pressure and capacity require- 
ments and are thrifty and virtually main- 
tenance free in operation. 


Marlows are available in a wide range 
of models for any sprinkler irrigation 
job. Sizes 2° to 6 inches, including two 
models designed specifically for the new 
2- and 3-acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 
1500 GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. 
Powered by gasoline and Diesel engines 
that are equipped with the latest safety 
features. Choice of skid mounting, or 
steel wheels or rubber tires. Also models 
for electric and belt drive. 
~ If sprinkler irrigation is the question, 

Marlow is the answer. Write for name 
of the Marlow dealer nearest you, 


MARLOW PUMPS 


IRRIGATION PUMPS 


engineered for the 


Ta (405) 


Model 432S 
4 inch 
suction and 
discharge 


Model 3125 @& 

3 inch : 
suction and 
discharge 


412 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PUMPS FOR OVER~A QUARTER OF: A’ CENTURY 






SAVE TIME! 
SAVE LABOR! 
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FOR BETTER PROFITS WITH SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


lasist on ALCOA 
Alutainurn Pye! 


LIGHTWEIGHT! 
LONG-LASTING! 












built—designed and engineered to assure your complete 
Satisfaction! With our permanent mold aluminum 
couplings—they’re as strong as mild steel-you get the 
added feature of aluminum against aluminum in tube- 
coupling assembly . . . assures a longer life! 


For the finest in portable aluminum irrigation 
©quipment, insist on RACEBILT! Mail a card today for 
catalog and full particulars. 








FILTER SCREEN 
Keeps Out Trash 


Another added feature of 
RACEBILT couplings — the 


new filter screen, illustrat- 


ed in cut-away drawing 
above, keeps trash out of 
sprinklers ... permits free 
and easy flow of water... 
eliminates clogging ... easy 
to clean ... assures even 
pattern. 








PICK THE PIPE THAT’S PORTABLE! 


Free 
Booklet! 





32 PAGES of valuable facts on 
portable sprinkler irrigation. 
All about equipment, installa- 
tion, costs, profit results. 


i 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2186H Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me ‘‘Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit’ 
Naine 
AGUIASS eee rae er Suey eae 
Gib signa Naat Nos ce er Cue Ea 
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Save 


honging 


with 





Cut y 
in ho 


all the work of 
up clothes 
o Speed Queen 


our Ironing time 
if with a Speed 


Queen froner 


H ere is washer quality at its BEST! This Speed Queen with 
its double-wall tub of genuine Stainless Steel is the finest washer 


bat... 


a machine that can really take the ‘punishment’ of 


heavy farm washings, week after week, year after year, Expensive? 
You'll be surprised how little this Stainless Steel Speed Queen 


costs. 
lower-priced models. to choose 


from. 


if you want to economize further, there are four other 
See your Speed Queen 


dealer this week. Or write Speed Queen Corporation, Ripon, 
Wisconsin, for literature. 








WANTED, SALESMAN 


Salary and commission with opportunity to earn $500 
per month and more to qualified men. We guarantee to 


furnish names of farmers who have written us and said }. 


they want to buy barn cleaners. Must have auto or 
small truck to carry parts. Willing workers who will 
follow our ‘‘tried and proven’’ merchandising plan can 
earn big money now and establish a permanent business 
for themselves. 


Box 514 Fi, c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Finest Silage. 
Lowest Cost. 


MARTIN. -. 
METAL | 
SILOS 


Produce most nutri- 
fious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep, Last a lifetime. 






Send coupon foday for FREE folder 


Martin Steel Products Corporation 
1135 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


| 

| 

| Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 
| Name 
[ 

| 

| 


Badass Swe en Eni 






on 


KNIVES for 


@ SILO FILLERS 
@ HARVESTERS 
© BALERS* 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Save money ... buy direct 
from manufacturer! Same top 
quality knives used by many 
leading manufacturers. Order 
now ... specify make of ma- 
chine, part number or blade 
length. U.S. postage prepaid. 
(C.0.D. 50c additional.) 


FA 


AGRICULTU 


SEND TODAY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 





Make and Model Number Each 
Papec N, 81, Blizzard 5010 . .$3.00 
Papec L, 127, Blizzard 6010 .. 3.67 
Papec K or 158 
All models — Case, John Deere, 
Rumley, Sky-Line 
1-H Deering Silo Fillers Only ... 4.00 
*Baler Knives for many makes at 
same big savings. Prices on request. 


SAVE MONEY 


RAL KNIVES 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 








HOOF ROT?.: 


CANKER —THRUSH 


~ A powerful antiseptic for 


stubborn hoofconditions, 
fungus infections. Easy * 


to apply—pour.it on. Big 
12 oz. bottle — $1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid. H- W. NAYLOR 
CO., Morris 1, N.Y. 


ON 
€ 4,2 
ok 
S, 





é 
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Write for literature e Cobleskill, N. Y. 





We have an aluminum roof and want 
to install lightning rods. We have been 
told that copper should not be used. Is 
there any basis for this idea? 

Copper lightning rods are not recom- 
mended for use on an aluminum roof 
because of the electrolytic action which 
will take place between the two metals. 
Such electrolytic action will cause dam- 
age to the aluminum roof. — D. W. 
Bates, Dept. of Agr. Engineering, Cor- 
nell University. 


Is it practical to raise asparagus plants 
from seed? 

This can be done but most gardeners 
prefer to buy and set out plants be- 
cause it saves them a year of time. 
The principal difficulty of raising 
plants from seed is that they germinate 
very slowly, usually taking from 4 to 
6 weeks, therefore, the plants may be 
smothered in weeds. Also, they need to 
be thinned while they are still small to 
give room and to avoid intertwining of 
the root systems which makes it diffi- 
cult to separate plants when they are 
transplanted. 


We used to enjoy buttermilk when we 
skimmed it by hand, but since we have 
been using a separator the buttermilk 
doesn’t seem to be nearly as good. 

I am not surprised at the difference 
you have found between buttermilk 
made from cream skimmed by hand 
and from cream made by the centrifu- 
gal separator. Please do not blame the 
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separator, however. You have not said 
so, but I suspect you are separating 
warm, raw milk by the machine; pre- 
vious to that you were separating cold 
milk. In other words, you cooled your 
raw milk, permitted the cream to rise, 
and then skimmed the surface material. 
The difference in quality is largely 
caused by this difference in tempera- 
ture treatment. 


Again you did not say so, but I as- 
sume that your buttermilk has a bad 
flavor. This bad flavor is caused by the 
activity of an enzyme called lipase. 
This enzyme may be destroyed by heat- 
ing your milk immediately after milk- 
ing to 130°-140° EF. before separation. 
I believe this treatment will improve 
the quality of your buttermilk. It may 
not, however, give you,as good a pro- 
duct as you have previously obtained 
by hand skimming. — R. F. Holland, 
Dept. of Dairy Industry, Cornell. 


Why is it that we seem to be unable to 
grow carrots with long, smooth roots like 
we buy in the store? 

This is partly due to variety. Usually 
a carrot variety which does not grow 
to extreme length will give better re- 
sults in the garden. Where carrots are 
not thinned they are likely to be mis- 
shapen. Also, a number of factors caus- 
es the branching of roots such as the 
presence of undecayed manure, any in- 
jury to the root or any impediments 
such as a stone. 


Growing Good Crops of Winter Wheat and Barley 


(Continued 

supplies 174 pounds of nitrogen, and 60 
pounds of ammonium nitrate furnishes 
20 pounds. Phosphoric acid and potash, 
though, are definitely needed at plant- 
ing time except possibly where wheat 
or barley follow a very heavily ferti- 
lized crop. 


Sowing Date 


The Hessian Fly seems to be on the 
increase in wheat areas of the North- 
east after having been a negligible fac- 
tor for several years. It caused serious 
damage in some fields this past year. 


At this time it appears that it is likely. 


to pay to observe the Hessian Fly free 
planting date in the areas in which 
there is any concentration of wheat at 
least. This date differs from area to 
area and will, no doubt, be announced 
by County Agricultural Agents. 


Varieties 


The variety situation seems quite 
well stabilized at present. In the west- 
ern New York white wheat area the 
choice should be between Yorkwin and 
Cornell 595. In Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, Thorne, a red variety, is the 
logical selection. When it comes to 
winter barley, Wong is outstanding. 


Use Treated Seed 


We have seen more smut on all the 
small grains this year than we have 
ever seen before. On many of the fields 
the seed was definitely treated with the 
usual organic mercury compound. This, 
though, is not very effective against 
loose smut, which was the kind most 
prevalent this year. It does give ex- 
cellent control of covered smut. 


The spores of covered smut are on 
the outside of the seed only. Loose smut 
spores are scattered by the wind, and 
the disease may also be present within 
the kernel without being detected. The 
best treatment for loose smut is what 
is known as the “‘hot water” treatment. 
This is cumbersome and difficult, since 
you must have perfect temperature 
control. If the temperature goes a 


from Page 6) 

couple of degrees too high, there will 
be too much injury to germination; if 
it is a couple of degrees too low, it 
won’t kill the smut. Unfortunately, the 
method is impractical for the farmer 
and also treating any substantial vol- 
ume, but it is practical for foundation 
seed that is to be multiplied for com- 
mercial seed. Fields containing any 
appreciable amount of loose smut 
should not be used for seed. 
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Welding a piece of steel or the lower 
end of a chisel on the top of the hoe 
will enable you to cut the larger roots 
and weeds which the hoe will not be 
able to cut. Where larger weeds are 
found, this piece of metal can be put 
under the base of the weed to pull out 
the entire weed rather than just cut- 
ting it in two.— Adam Szczepanowsk, 
716 W. 4th St., Michigan City, Ind. 


* * * 


Making A Funnel 
If you do not have a funnel and you 
need one in a hurry, take a long-neck- 
ed bottle and cut the bottom off. To 
cut the bottom off, use the corner of an 
emery wheel; turn the bottle two oF 
three times around about one-half inch 
from the bottom. When the bottom 
drops off, you will have a good funnel. 
—Edward Juda, Ware, Mass. 





When you can feed 





The safe replacement for milk! 


Sell your cow’s milk! Don’t waste it, on 
your calves. That’s just like feeding them 
dollars! Low cost Kaff-A is an absolutely 
safe replacement for milk! When you feed 
Kaff-A, the milk your cows produce goes 
to the dairy—puts dollars in your bank 
account. Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A can replace 
up to 10 lbs. of milk in calf feeding. That 
means every 50 lb. box fed with low-cost 
hay and grain can release as much as 500 
Ibs. of milk you can sell! That means a 
handsome extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after the 
10th day. Kaff-A is tested, tried, proved 


a safe replacement for milk. A million 
healthy heifers have already been raised 
on it! Its dried buttermilk base is known 
for its nutrition. In addition, Kaff-A 
contains other dairy by-products, some 
cereal products, and plenty of Vitamin A 
and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on inferior 
imitations of Kaff-A. A few pennies saved 
now may cost you many a dollar if your 
calf becomes a stunted cow. Feed Kaff-A 
and be sure that your calves get the nu- 
trition that helps develop good milkers 
... good breeders! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions 
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Great Eastern Cireuit 
Aberdeen Angus Sales 





RALLY FARMS 


Millbrook, New York 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


FIRST PRODUCTION SALE 
20th ANNIVERSARY 


Tuesday, September 12 at the Farm 


1:00 P.M. (Daylight Time). 


90 HEIFERS 


12 HEIFERS BRED TO 
EILEENMERE 1026 


(a son of Eileenmere 500) 
or 


ELLERSLIE PRINCE 25TH 


(a son of Prince G. of Sunbeam) 


F. H. Bontecou, Owner 


Millbrook, New York 


Write for Catalog: 
| Obed Potter, 
| 


54 Heifers will be sold. 


22 Consignors contribute their best cattle. 


Monday, September 11, 1950 


Fuerst Stock Farm, Pine Plains, N.Y. 


For Catalogs write BILL LANDAUER, RED HOOK, N. Y. 


ochran farm 


THE RUNNYMEDE HERD 
UC ee ae 


A aS RS Me OA Oey. 
at the Farm, Wednesday, September 13th 





Manager 





Two hundred females and 15 bulls— 
all outstanding Aberdeen Angus indi- 
viduals—will be sold at the four impor- 
tant sales on the Great Eastern Circuit, 
Saturday, Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, September 9, 11, 12 and 13. 

The Sales Circuit starts Saturday, 
September 9, at Shadow Isle Farm, 
RR. Be De t,  Red. Bank, Ni J.cDr.-and 
Mrs. Armand Hammer, the owners of 
Shadow Isle Farm, have an excellent 
line-up for this sale consisting of 68 
head —8 bulls and 60 females. 

Continuing, the Sales Circuit moves 
from Red Bank, N. J., up to Dutchess 
County, Monday, September 11, to 
Fuerst Stock Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
The Dutchess County Sale will open 
with a cattle parade at 10:00 A. M. 
Monday conducted by Mr. Kenneth Lit- 
ton, manager of Highland Farms, 
Round Hills, Va. Twenty-two consign- 
ors have made selections from their 
best cattle and 54 heifers will be sold 
Bill Landauer says that last year at 
the Dutchess County Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders Sale a unique sales plan was 
started. Anyone who buys cattle at the 
Dutchess County Sale can consign the 
get of purchased stock to future Dutch- 
ess County Sales. There are eleven con- 
signors who are taking advantage of 
this plan this year. 

The following day, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12, Rally Farms, Millbrook, N. Y., 
F. H. Bontecou, owner and Obed Potter, 
manager, are offering 50 heifers includ- 
ing 12 heifers bred either Hileenmere 


1026 or Ellerslie Prince 25th. 


The final sale on the Circuit, Wed- 


i{nesday, September 13, will be the First 


Production Sale of Cochran Farm, 
North Salem, N. Y. 
Bill Landauer of ‘“Rufflands,” Red 


Hook, N. Y., of the Dutchess County 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders, who has co. 
ordinated the sales of:the Great Hast- 
ern Circuit, expects a record-breaking 
attendance at these sales, all of which 
will start at 1:00 P. M. on the date of 
sale. Bill tells us that he will be glad 
to arrange for transportation and hotel 
accommodations for visitors attending 
any of the sales. He assures us that 
the quality of all animals offered in the 
Great Eastern Circuit Sales is such 
that purchasers will not have to worry 
about starting over again next year. 





A Aer 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
CATTLE SHOW 


Professor George Trimberger of Cor- 
nell has been named superintendent of 
the Cattle Show at the Syracuse State 
Fair. Premiums for the Show total 
$22,200 and entries are expected to ex- 
ceed last year’s record of over 1,500. 

Judging will begin Monday, Septem- 
ber 14, at the colosseum where specta- 
tors can watch the different classes 
from comfortable seats. The judging of 
beef cattle will start a. 11 a.m., Wed- 
nesday, and judging for both dairy and 
beef cows will be completed by 5 p.m. 
Thursday. 

— A.A. — 


MORE GRASS SILAGE CONTESTS 


In addition to those fairs listed in the 
July 1 American Agriculturist, the fol- 
lowing will also have competitive grass 
silage exhibits this year: Hillside Agri- 
cultural Society, Cummington, Mass., 
August 26 and 27; Washington County 
Fair, Greenwich, N. Y., August 22-26. 
Both will offer cash prizes for first, 
second and third places. 





Prince Sunbeam 249th 
1948 International Grand 
Champion and World’s 
Record Price Angus bull 


10 Daughters of Prince Barbarian of Sun- 
beam—8 open and 2 bred 

4 Daughters of Prince Sunbeam 249th— 
2 open and 2 bred 


2 Sons of Prince Sunbeam 249th 
1 Son of Prince Sunbeam 328th 


2 Gammers f Evermere { Katinka 
2 Jilts | Edwina 
! Erianna 1! Karama 5 Georginas 


bred to the same bull. 


SHADOW ISLE’S 


Second “Investment Opportunity” Sale 


FEATURING THE GET AND SERVICE 
OF THESE CHAMPION BULLS 





Prince Sunbeam 328th 
1948 International Junior Champion 
and Reserve Grand Champion 
son of the 29th ‘ 


Sale will be held at the farm at RED BANK, NEW JERSEY, 
_ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1950, at 1:00 P. M. 


68 HEAD SELLING—8 Bulls and 60 Females 


THE BULL OFFERING 


2 Sons of Prince Barbarian of Sunbeam 
{ Son of Burgess Eric 10th, the $18,500 son of Prince Eric of Sunbeam 


THE FEMALE OFFERING 
Daughters of every living International Champion, as well as daughters of Prince 
Sunbeam 29th, Prince Eric of Sunbeam and Prince Sunbeam 400th. Also two daughters 
of Pauline T., a full sister of Eileenmere 487th. All leading families are represented: 


3 Juanna Ericas 2 Maid of Bummers 2 Blackcap Empresses 
| Fanny Bess ({ Hartley Edella 1! Blackeap Bessie 4 Miss Burgesses 
{ Hartley Eline 


There will be several females with calf at side by Prince Sunbeam 249th and re- 
This Is Your Opportunity To Make a Real Investment. Write for Illustrated catalogue. 


SHADOW ISLE FARM, Box 8—R.F.D. 1, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
a CT 
Dr. and Mrs. Armand Hammer, 'Owners oo 





Prince Barbarian of Sunbeam 
1946 International Reserve 
Champion son of the 29tb 


7 Heifers bred to Prince Barbarian of 
Sunbeam ‘ 

18 Heifers bred to Prince Sunbeam 249th 

8 Heifers bred to Prince Sunbeam 328th 


{ Son of Prince Eric of Sunbeam 
1 Son of Prince Sunbeam {00th 


2 Witch of Endors 2 Anoka Barbars 





~ 
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Use ANDERSON | 


VACUUM 


MILK STRAINER 
PULL 


® STANDARD ff 







/ suction * 
| PULLS MILK }) 
INTO MILK CAN | 


@ 10 times faster. POSTPAID 


@ Cleaner milk. 





@ Inspectors and milk plants 
praise them highly. 


@ Everybody likes them. 


@ Try one and you, too, will be 
convinced. 


@ Free trial. Money refunded 
if not completely satisfied. 


Order NOW 


Descriptive literature 





sent on request. 


INT atte 
MILKER CO., Inc. 


Jamestown,'N. Y. 


MILKERS VACUUM PUMPS 
DRINKING BOWLS 





6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, productive 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 
you feed them STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT...lack of cobalt results 
in loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland andits secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility ...increases ability of 
female to lactate. 

IRON ... essential for healthy 
ted blood... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 


COPPER... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


recep STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 



















100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 







UU [e 
TRACE MINERAL 
f BLUSALT 


sentosen Sold by authorized dealers 


everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dairymen Celebrate 
10th Anniversary 
of N.Y.A.B.C. 


By ROBERT EASTMAN 


ORE than 2,000 farm folks took 
part in a day-long pause in 
the operations of the world’s 
largest dairy cattle artificial 

breeding organization in Ithaca, Thurs- 

day, August 3rd to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of New York Artificial 

Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc. Delegates 

attended the annual meeting represent- 

ing 68 affiliated breeding associations 
from New York State and Western 

Vermont, which during the fiscal year 

ending May 31 provided breeding ser- 

vice to 156,012 cows in the herds of 

32,423 member-owners. 


Comment on the program of displays, 
exhibits, speakers and annual meeting 
business indicated that the show 
matched the importance of the ten 
year celebration to the dairy world. 
Said Lawrence Beckerink, dairyman of 
Clymer, New York, “I came 230 miles 
to see this show and it was worth it.” 


Ready To Go 


Pulling no punches in either his sub- 
ject matter or his anecdotes, principal 
speaker Dr. V. A. Rice, Dean of the 
Massachusetts State College of Agri- 
culture and a nationally known author- 
ity on dairy cattle breeding, congratu- 
lated the cooperative on its progress in 
the past ten years, but told his audi- 
ence that the organization was “just 
at the age of puberty,” and still has a 
long ways to go to provide maximum 





service. 


Tackling his subject “Where Do We 
Go From Here in Breeding Better Dairy 
Cattle” Dr. Rice told his audience that 
dairymen must place increasing empha- 
sis on the “family” characteristics of 
cows to be bred. “Artificial breeding,’ 
Dr. Rice said, “gives everybody that’s 
got the sense to use it a chance to use 
the better bulls.” He added, however, 
that the offspring of a given cow is 
more likely to reflect the general char- 
acteristics of the cow family than of 
the cow herself. Therefore, he said, it 
is a dairyman’s responsibility to main- 
tain comprehensive herd records. 

Dr. Rice also warned that sires and 
dams actually transmit “potentialities,” 
rather than “characteristics” to their 
offspring, and full development of po- 
tentialities.is the responsibility of the 
dairyman. 


Selecting Breeders 


Factors in herd improvement out- 
lined by Dr. Rice were: Physiology of 
Reproduction; Inheritance; and Selec- 
tion and Systems of Breeding. He noted 
that the last named factor is the only 
one over which we actually have any 
control since the others are natural 
processes. While he di@ not condemn 
cross-breeding, Dr. Rice declared that. a 
given amount of effort would produce 
better results for a dairyman who con- 
fined his program to a single breed of 
dairy cattle. 

The morning period of the all-day 
session was devoted to the judging and 
placing of 46 selected producing dairy 
cows which were the result of breeding 
to NYABC sires. Placing the animals 
according to their type and production 
was Professor K. L. Turk, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department at Cor- 
nell University, assisted by Professors 
Raymond Albrechtsen, and Robert 
Spalding of the same department. 


Judging Winners 


The audience also took part in judg- 
ing 12 of the animals, and Preston 
Roberts of Jefferson County took first 
place in the contest. 

Owners of winning animals in the 
judging competition held prior to the 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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How to SAVE MONEY and 


Raise Milk-fed Calves 





Save up to 250-500 Ibs. 
of milk per calf 


Cut your calf-raising costs 1/3 or more! Have 
more milk to sell! You can when you use 
Peebles’ CALF-KIT. It replaces milk safely 
because it’s made from milk—98% milk serum 


1O why Pu ate ot satis 
price of che Peebles’ CALF-KIT used by you during this feeding cest 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, Appleton, Wit. . Son Francisco, Collf. 





ON PEEBLES’ CALF-KIT 


We guarantee you complete satisfaction with the feeding results of Peebles’ 
CALF-KIT when fed to your calves as directed. Feed CALF-KIT for 7 
weeks. If you ate nor convinced that the CALE-KIT program raises beer 
calves thao any similar iv written starement 43 






. give your dealer a 
He will cheesfully refund the full purchase 







OF 
—S- 


T Pound Replaces 
8 Pounds of Milk 


solids plus guaranteed amounts of Vitamins 

A, D and Riboflavin. CALF-KIT builds big, strong, husky 
calves with real milk-fed “bloom” and vigor. Try Peebles’ 
CALF-KIT now on a money-back guarantee. See if it doesn’t 
help you raise better calves at Jess cost than ever before. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin ° 


San Francisco, California 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 





SOOTHING 











For Sore Teats 
Congestion, Cuts and Bruises 


Dr. Naylor’s Udder Balm combines the 
bacteriostatic action of Oxyquinolin with 
the softening and absorbing action of Lan- 
olin and Essential Oils. A fast, effective 
ointment for udder and teats—to reduce 
congestion, danger of external infection 
and promote clean, rapid healing. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Another Dependable E Dr: Naylor) Product 


UNADILLA SILO 


Box B12, UNADILLA, 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 


Timberib shed used for storing: imple- 
ments on farm in eastern Oregon. Size 
40x100 ft. Erected by 5 men in 6 days. 





timbers SHEDS 
for handy storage 
-- at low cost 


Here’s a shed that makes real sense to 
farmers. Hasily and quickly built; low 
cost; strong, durable construction; good 
looking —a credit to any farm. . 

Every inch of the Timberib shed from 
floor to top is fully usable. Machinery 
may be moved freely, without interfer- 
ence by interior posts, braces or sup- 
ports. There are none in the entire shed. 

Available in different sizes for a mul- 
titude of uses—machinery storage, loaf- 
ing sheds, storage of grain and other 
crops. Widths from 12 to 75 feet; lengths 
as desired. Doors may be at either or 
both ends, or at the sides. 

Let us give you full information about 
Timberib, the one-piece rafter that 
comes ready to use without cutting, fit- 
ting or waste. Write us today. No 
obligation. 


Re 
VIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 


Please send information on Timberib Barns [J 
Sheds () Poultry Houses 0 


Name 
Address. 
Gi yee en eee eS tare 
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Now! A Complete Modern Jet 


WATER 
eh 


for only 


‘8950 


Price 
subject 

to change 
without 
notice. 


AQUAMAT 


Users say it’s a miracle of convenience 
and economy... this full-fledged water 
system just 27” high and 16” through. 
Provides 250 gals. per hour. Tucks 
away under a sink or in a corner. 
Sturdy centrifugal jet pump, with 14 
h.p. slow speed motor, nests under 
10-gal. pressure tank. System is fully 
automatic, self-priming, silent. Comes 
complete, ready to install: just con- 
nect pipe and plug cord into wall 
socket. Fully warranted. Only $89.50. 
At your Jacuzzi dealer’s. Also deep 
well water systems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


—------—-—--------4 


| JACUZZI BROS, INC. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Dept. AA-8 


Please send me free literature on Jacuzzi 





I 

I 
| [ Aquamat; {] Deep Well Water Systems; | 
| (J Convertible Water Systems. | 
| Name. | 
| | 
] Address | 
| City Stafe | 


Se eee eS 


litt SWS 


10-DAY 


TRIAL 


Orders 
Filled 


Promptly 3 for 1.79 


€, 
These are surplus | 
from a big supply firm. 


Save money! 

Stock 

Sturdy, serviceable work shirts, i 
though used, have been washed, sterilized 
and reconditioned. Every shirt of long-wear- 
ing wash materials. Blue, tan or white. 
Strongly sewn; reinforced stitching at points 
of strain. Money back guarantee! 


WORK PANTS TO MATCH 99c 


Blue, tan, white. Send waist measure, 
leg length. 


SEND NO MONEY! Give, name. ad- 
town, size and color choice (also 2nd color 
choice.) Pay postman, plus postage. Or send 


cash and we ship prepaid. Keep 10 days. If. 
Mail Your 





































not satisfied, return for refund! 


Order Today! 


YOUNG DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Dept. F. 2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 


YOUR SPARE TIME FOR CASH 


Your spare time is worth MONEY. Don’t waste 
valuable time when you ean have all the extra 
cash you want by showing Welcome Christmas 
and Everyday Cards, Stationery and Napkins to 


your friends, neighbors, relatives and. others. 
Used by everyone. Sell on sight. Your profit 
to 100%, no limit to earnings. Full or spare 
time. Write for Selling Plan and samples on 
approval NOW. 


WELCOME GREETING CARD CO. 
368 Plane St., Dept., 1, Newark, N. J. 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write fer price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 








Miss Maxine Torrey of Stafford, Genesee County, was chosen Empire State Potato 
Queen at the 17th annual potato field day at Chafee, N. Y., Aug. 3. She is shown 
here with H. J. Evans, (left) President of the Empire State Potato Club, and Maurice 
Phelps on whose farm the field day was held. 


14.000 See What’s New at 
Potato Field Day 


E’VE HAD larger crowds on at 
W least a couple of occasions but 
/ never have I seen such genu- 
and equipment as was shown here to- 
day,” said H. J. (Red) Evans, president 
of the Empire State Potato Club at the 
close of the Club’s 17th Annual Field 
Day at Chafee, Thursday, August 3. 

Maurice Phelps, well-known Erie 
County potato grower, was host to the 
crowd but demonstrations were so ex- 
tensive that much of the parking and 
a giant plowing demonstration were 
held on the adjoining 325-acre grain 
and turkey farm of the brothers Tom 
and John Lloyd-Jones. 

Cooperating in the field day were ex- 
perts from the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell who demonstrated on Col- 
lege plots such things as yield tests of 
24 new varieties,. potato diseases, pota- 
to digger and planter adjustments, and 
changes that have taken place in seed 
spacing and fertilization. Several 
branches of the College had educational 
exhibits at the field day and experts 
on hand to answer disease and other 
problems brought to them by hundreds 
of growers. 

Highlighting the entertainment was 
the crowning of Miss Maxine Torrey of 
Stafford, Genesee County, as the 1950 
Empire State Potato Queen. With Don 
Huckle of Buffalo radio station WGR 


ine interest in demonstrations 


acting as master of ceremonies, the 
crowd chose Miss Torrey and the crown 
was placed on her head by last year’s 
potato queen, Mrs. Richard Amidon of 
Lafayette, N. Y. The new queen is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Elbert G. H. 
Torrey who grows 200 acres of tubers 
on their 1,200-acre farm. Other county 
queens in competition for the state 
crown were: Betsy Stafford, Warsaw, 
Wyoming County; Gertrude Butzer, 
Collins, Erie County; Mary Adsitt, La- 
fayette, Onondaga County; Wilma Gib- 
son, Wayland, Steuben County; Janet 
Merwin, Fillmore, Allegany County; 
and Catherine Dackowsky, Cassville, 
Oneida County. 


Other royalty present for the corona- 
tion were the New York State Vege- 
table Queen, Joyce Dowleaire of Web- 
ster, and the Pennsylvania State Po- 
tato Queen, Donna Mae Gooderham of 
Patton in Cambria County. The new 
New York State Potato Queen will com- 
pete at the State Fair in Syracuse for 
the coveted State Queen title. 

While there was great interest shown 
in the demonstrations, it was second to 
that shown in the huge display of all 
kinds of farm equipment. Along a 
quarter-mile ‘street’ jammed with the 
products of about 50 dealers and manu- 
facturers was a constant stream of 
farmers from before 9 o’clock in the 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 





One of the main reasons for the big crowds at Empire State Potate Club field days is 
the extensive trade show put en by equipment dealers and manufacturers. Shown 
here looking ever @ new 2-row lren Age digger are, from left: Elton Benkelman 
and Edward Mackensen, both potate growers of Springville. At right is the company 
representative, Bob Witter of Arcade, ready to answer questions. 
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For any dairyman with less than 
10 cows, the DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
COMPANY, Dept. 123, 165 Broad. 
way, New York 6, N. Y., suggests 
the new De Laval Speedette Milker, 


A new idea in cereals is Post’s 
“Sugar Crisp,’’ made of puffed 
wheat, toasted and coated with 
sugar and honey. It is designed not 
only for use as a cereal to which 
only milk or cream needs to be add- 
ed, but also as a between meal 
snack and a confection. 


SAM DANIELS MFG. CO., Hardwick, 
Vt., has just put on the market an 
improved Chunk Furnace with large 
fire door, for burning local wood 
and odd sized chunks. It is claimed 
by the manufacturer to be very ef- 
ficient and to give ample heat for 
an average size home, camp, lodge, 
schoolroem or logging camp. Be- 
cause of the large door this furnace 
is easy to fire and easy to clean. 
Full information may be had by 
writing to the manufacturer. 


THE A. B. FARQUHAR COM- 
PANY of York, Pa., says that their 
orchard mist sprayer will apply 
concentrate spray in an air stream 
traveling from 95 to 125 miles per 
hour and at a rate of 12,000 to 
18,000 cubic feet per minute. This 
makes it possible to break up con- 
centrate sprays into a fine mist 
which licks pests and diseases in 
the modern way. 


The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual is chuck full of valuable 
information on the choosing of 
tools and their care. If you would 
like to have a copy, drop a post- 
card to JHENRY DISSTON & SONS, 
INC., ‘Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


THE ANDERSON MILKER COM- 
PANY of Jamestown, N. Y., has a 
new vacuum milk strainer attach- 
ment. There is a rubber tube run- 
ning from the strainer to the va- 
cuum line of the milker which pulls 
the milk through filter disks as fast 
as it can be poured into a strainer. 


Any American Agriculturist sub- 
scriber can get a free sample of 
Kowtowls, the single service paper 
towel for washing udders. Just fill 
out the coupon on page 11 of the 
July 15 issue and send it to BROWN 
& COMPANY, Dept. K-67, 500-5th 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion has recently completed the 
third printing of a pamphlet in color 
called ‘“‘Hunger Signs in Crops.” A 
copy will be sent to any American 
Agriculturist subscriber on request 
to the NATIONAL FERTILIZER 
ASSOCIATION, 616 Investment 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


ene unit 
of Rich- 


A complete water system in 
made by JACUZZI BROTHERS a 
mond, California. Although the unit ! 


enly 27 inches high and 16 inchs 
through, it will pump 250 gallons 
hour from a depth up to 22 feet- 
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Prevent Egg-Profit Loss 


Worm Your 
Chickens 


shuutime 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


Rota-Caps 





Won’t Knock Egg Production 
Removes Large Roundworms and 
Intestinal Capillaria Worms 


Rota-Caps contain Rotamine. Gentle but 
effective action removes these worms 
without causing set-back in egg production. 
Long a favorite of successful poultry 
raisers. Don’t let worms reduce your 
egg profits. Worm anytime with 
Rota-Caps. Individual treatment—easy to 
use. Packaged for every sized flock. 

Buy at hatchery, drug or feed store. 
Dr. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, 
Charles City, Iowa. 







+ 
+ 

+ When you need poultry medicines, 
i ask for 

+ 
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SALSBURYS 


Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows; 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR 'ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. . 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated catalog 

describes our breeding program. 
A\ Write today for your free copy. 


BABCO 


\ 
K Poultry Farm, Inc. 
Rt. 3G ITHACA, N- Y. 


LIVE-PAY 


oe 
BIA atta 


U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED’ 


Safe Arrival Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 
Tee EGG SIRE 
“EGHORNS (58.8%) _.. $ 
UPILrry MATED WH. LEG.. 
Shy HAMPSHIRES ............ 
s Ex LINK CROSS AAA 
Rock RED CROSS AAA _.... 
yak, ROCKS, W. ROCKS... 14.00 
TEAVY MIXED 
STARTED LEC. 





Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
vi per 100 per 100 per 100 
$26.00 
24.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 14.00 

$10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.95. 
Tested t PLTS.....4 Wks: 35c....6 Wks. 45c. 
ftom ty by Official ‘Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
Caan us ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
LEISTE C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P. 
ER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 


11.00 
15.00 








A. § WHITE LEGHORNS — RED-ROCK 
iN} CROSSES — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S.. Approved —.Pullorum Clean 


Writ i 
CHAPMAN FARMS folder 238 Warren St. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Me aia RENEWED. 


e 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Litter + Chickens + Time 


=Gullt-Up Litter 


By L. E. WEAVER 


YEAR ago at the annual meet- 
A ing of the Poultry Science As- 

sociation, a man from the Ex- 

perimental Station at Wooster, 
Ohio, told of the astonishing benefits 
of re-using old built-up litter in brood- 
er houses and laying houses. Think of 
all the time and hard work spent when 
you clean out all the old litter, then 
scrub and hose down the pen with 
water, and finally spray it with disin- 
fectant. You don’t avoid all that out- 
lay of time and effort when you re-use 
the old litter, but you do avoid most 
of it. 


You must get out the big lumps and 
the packed-down portion, leaving only 
a dry, almost powdery mulch of suit- 
able depth for dust baths. The time and 
effort you will have to spend now in 
getting the laying pens ready for your 
new crop of pullets will depend on how 
successful you were in managing your 
built-up litter last winter. 





Blessing in Disguise 

But the health-promoting properties 
of re-used litter may be an even great- 
er blessing than its labor saving. I 
know it sounds preposterous to say 
that old litter can promote better 
health. Haven’t we been telling you for 
years that old dirty litter is probably 
reeking with infection, filth and death 
for your pullets or chicks? Of course 
we have, and we were not too far 
wrong; just wait to the end of this 
story. However, Professor Kennard had 
plenty of proofs that he knew what he 
was talking about. Baby chicks that 
were started and grown on old litter 
that was dry and fine did not die off 
at anything like the rate they had died 
in previous broods started in cleaned 
and sterilized quarters. He showed that 
honest-to-goodness built-up litter is the 
form of good sanitation, and further- 
more that it can contribute to good nu- 
trition—both of which are health pro- 
moting. 

According to Kennard, old built-up 
litter contains a lot of the Animal Pro- 
tein Factor (APF) which is one of the 
main reasons why meat scrap and fish 
meal are such valuable poultry feeds. 
Apparently there are favorable bac- 
teria in built-up litter which produce 
APF. So you might feed a ration that 
was low in APF and your chicks or 
pullets would never miss it. They would 
do practically as well. 


Built-up vs. Dirty Litter 


Now for another side of the picture. 
At the same meeting a year ago, a 
man from Massachusetts warned of the 
danger you face when you _ re-use 
“dirty” litter. I hope you notice the 
difference in terms. The Ohio man 
talked about “old built-up” litter and 
the Massachusetts man about “dirty” 
litter. There is a difference, and results, 
too, were different. This practice of 
putting new pullets on old built-up lit- 
ter, where it is still in good condition, 
has been followed by a lot of people in 
the State of Massachusetts in recent 
years. 

Perhaps Professor Jeffrey wanted to 
see just how far it is safe to go. He 
used litter that was really dirty. It had 
been used before, and it was right next 
to a room where market poultry was 
slaughtered. Caretakers could and did 
walk from one room to the other when 
the floor was littered with feathers and 
blood: As .you.would expect, this rear- 
ing on.“‘dirty” litter: was a failure. I 
wrote about all this. once before but 
wanted to review it here as an: intro- 
duction to our real topic. 


Real built-up. litter is something 


quite different from a mere mixture of 
fresh straw and poultry droppings. It 
is similar to compost from a compost 
pile. It is a lot of organic matter under- 
going a fairly rapid change to humus 
in the presence of moisture and nitro- 
gen from poultry droppings, as a re- 
sult of the activity of favorable bac- 
teria. Time is one of the essentials in 
establishing an effective absorbant, 
sanitary built-up litter. Time is needed 
for the original litter material to be 
broken up by the scratching of the 
pullets, for bacteria to increase to ef- 
fective numbers, and for theycompost- 
ing action to get started. With plenty 
of time, plenty of any common litter 
material, and plenty more added from 
time to time, you will eventually get 
a deep, practically self-drying litter. 


May Be Started Any Time 


Here is what Professor Kennard says 
in a recent publication: ‘Built-up litter 
can be started at any time. It is im- 
portant that the start be made with a 
generous amount (4” to 6”) of litter 
and that additions be made as needed 
when it starts to paste over the sur- 
face. None should be removed until 
necessary to keep it within a conven- 
ient depth of 8” to 12”. 

If you must start with new litter, it 
is none too soon to make that start 
now. If you really have old built-up 
litter that can safely be re-used, an 
early start is not so urgent. Old built- 
up litter can be re-used safely if no 
contagious diseases have been present 
in the old flock during the past year. 
A mortality rate of not more than 12 to 
15 per cent of the original number of 
pullets would be normal and would in- 
dicate freedom from serious disease. 

I should add that the owner of one 
flock where round worms had become 
a problem attributed this to built-up 
litter. It could be true. I think that 
where round worms have been present 
to a serious extent, the old litter should 
not be re-used. Giving the pullets a 
worm treatment would give only tem- 
porary benefit. 

— A.A. — 


POTATO FIELD DAY 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
morning until well after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. New tractors, plows, me- 
chanical vine killers, mowing machines 
and rakes attracted almost as much in- 
terest as the new diggers, planters, 
graders, dusters, sprayers and har- 
vesters. 

Most spectacular of the equipment 
demonstrations were those of the irri- 
gation dealers. From a pond at the foot 
of the dealers’ ‘street’ they squirted 
water through almost every type of ir- 
rigation system in use in the Northeast. 
Another crowd-appealing demonstra- 
tion was the plowing show on the 
Lloyd-Jones farm. A whistle blew and 
24 different tractors, pulling as many 
different kind of plows, started to work 
on a 10-acre field. It was heavy going 
after an all-night rain in a high stubble 
field from which the wheat had just 
been combined, but an hour later the 
job was done. During this show, farm- 
ers had a chance to see and compare 
the kind of job done by rotary tillers, 
heavy disc-plows, spring-tooth plows 
and every kind of conventional mold- 
board plow from the single-bottom 14- 
inch to the giant, Diesel-drawn 4-bot- 
tom variety. 

For the convenience of growers, the 
Club stages the field day in a different 
part of the state each year. The 1951 
show will be in-Central New. York next 
summer, probably on an Oneida County 
farm, re 
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% hehe TP: ‘ Gy : > 
...@ heavy duty beauty! 
Here’s the wood stave silo that \ 
dairymen everywhere call “the 
very best.’? Famous Crasco door 
front — 3-ply doors swing freely 
on outside bail hinges. Built-in 
ladder is handy, safe ...adds to 


stability. 
double anchorage system. 














silo Simple, strong 


It’s built for long, rugged service 
--. profitable feeding. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 


Whatever your silq needs, 
“Craine’s the name” to 

we remember. Write for 
details on the Woodstave, 


and the other dependable 
Craine silos. Easy terms 
available. 





Inc., 820 Pine Street, 


ae 


TILE wooD TRIPLE 


BLOCK STAVE WALL 
no 


Craine, Norwich, N. Y. 








SILOS 


PULLETS - PULLETS 


10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns. Also N. H. 
Reds. April and May hatched pullets. Raised on 
free farm range, Healthy, vigorous pullets at moder- 
ate prices. Send for circular and complete price list. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsville, N. J. 





2 RES 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


TOP QUALITY, U.S. APPROVED, > PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED CHICKS, Immediate shipments. All 
breeds. Sexed chicks at all times. 100% live delivery. 
Write today for price fist. 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
DEPT., AA, MT HEALTHY, OHIO 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. Y. 





SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00-100 COD 


New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and 
Heavy Assorted. 25-$3.50; 50-$5.50; 100-$8.00. Prices at 


hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R17, BELLEFONTE, PA. 





READY-TO-LAY R. I. RED PULLETS. 
Husky range grown. Harco strain direct. Feb. hatched. 
Heavy laying is in their blood. Also March, April and 
May White Rocks, R. I. Reds, N. H. Reds and Sex- 


link crosses. Circular. 
LOVELL GORDON, FULTONVILLE, NEW YORK 





“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammoth 
Pekin Duckiings—$8.00. 100-$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 
Richfield 45, Pa. 


ee peelings 
& AY that you saw the 


product advertised in 
American Agriculturist 
when calling on-your focal dealer. 
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* consignment, 


’ Henry K. Jarvis, Box 108, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere. N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ITHACA. N. Y Advance payment 


money order 
P. O. Box 514, 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
ealf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from. Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. KR 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., Sept., 


Oct. with first calves. Reg. yr. bull from dam. with 
18400 milk, over 600 lbs. fat. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N.- Y. 








WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


1949. Dam has 12388M 








FOR SALE—Bull born Aug. 
626F in 250 days at 5 yrs. Maternal sister 
13079M 663F Jr3 on 2x machine milking. An _ out- 
, family. Grandson of Foremost Peacemaker 
168AR daughters including 2 with World Records. 
choice individual. Also a tew well bred heifers. Tarbell 
Guernsey Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. * 


> 














ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail. BE. L 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and _ vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y.. 
Phone 351M. 





CHOICE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds. Blood-tested, accredited. 


Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa, 


N. Y¥. Tel. 456J1. 





Son, Hobart, New York. 





HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE—Polled (hornless) Hereford bulls. Also a 
‘ew heifers bred to CMR Advance Domino sdlst. Ship 
Delanson, N. Y. 








ty 


any state. The Gage Stock Farms, 


SWINE 


TOP QUALITY pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire 
and OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $9.00 each, 8-9 weeks 











$9.50 each, 10 weeks extras $10.00 each. Choice young 


feeders—fast growers. Shipped C.O.D. Dailey Stock 


-~Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 9-1085. 





YORKSHIRES—Gilts of finest type and breeding bred 
for early fall litters. Kenneth Hinshaw, Agawam, Mass. 





RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 5-6 weeks $9.00, 
6-7 weeks, $9.50, 7-8 weeks $10.00, 9-10 weeks $11.00. 
2 weeks started shoats $17.50. 40-50 Ib. sows, barrows 
and boars, $25.00 each. Vaccinated upon request, $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.O.D., check or money order. No 
charge crating. Free transportation on lots of 75 or 
more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
ginia- Road, Concord, Mass. Tel. 807-J. 


et 





PURE BRED Yorkshire spring pigs and sows bred for 
second litters in October. Pinelma Farm, Lawrence- 
ville, SINS. Ys 





REGISTERED—Hampshire Spring boars. Look up my 
15 registered Hampshire Fall bred gilts 
consigned to the Western New York Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association, to be held at Caledonia, New 
York, Fairgrounds, August 25th, Friday night at 7 P.M. 
Same bloodlines as Grand Champion and Reserve Grand 
Champions of 1949 and 1950. These are an outstanding 


“punch of gilts bred to the 1st senior boar of the New 


York State Fair 1949. A. G. Bonnie View 


Farm, Ithaca, New York. 


Sinsebaugh, 


FOR SALE: Spotted Poland China pigs, shoats, service 
boars, bred sows, etc. Modern design breeding. Also 
Black Poland Chinas, all pure bred. C. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 


REG. Hampshire bred gilt sale, Friday nite, August 25, 
1950, Caledonia Fair Grounds. New York State Hamp- 
shire Swine Association, Inc., offers 385 top quality 
bred gilts, featuring much of the breeds top bloodlines. 
Entire offering is bloodtested and vaccinated against 
cholera. All animals will be sold under Hampshire code 
of fair practice to a new owner. For catalogs write 
Harris Wilcox, Bergen, N. Y., auctioneer. Dick 
Wainock, Hilton, N. Y., Sales Manager. 





HAY 


ATTENTION hay consumers: 
livered subject to ‘nspection at reduced prices. 
Christman, Fort Plain, N. Y., R. D. No. 4, Tel. 48-282 
Straw. 

Tel: 


\ 








BARN cured hay. New hay available now, 


Fayetteville 3891. 








CHINCHILLA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Chinchilla Ranch—One of New 
Mngland’s largest—Andover, New Hampshire. (Oppo: 
site Proctor Academy.) Breeders of genuine South 
Member of National Chin- 








tH 





RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabhits, 5 to 6 lbs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 











SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHA 











SHEEP 


TEN TOP yearling Corriedale Rams, registered, sons 
of an imported sire. Priced right. E. H. Bitterman & 
Son, Akron, New York. 








FOR SALE: Choice pure-bred Shropshire yearling rams, 
also a tew choice yearling ewes. L. KF. Cuthbert, Chip- 
pewa Farms, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


————_— 
LUCE’S Registered Shropshire Yearling Rams will in- 
crease your lamb and wool pounds. Our flock State 
highest 1949 for both. 1134 lbs. wool average. Ship- 
ped on approval. Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 
Po Wie epee er ae Ok SU ae Sate ee 
OXFORD rams—choice registered yearlings, good size, 
top quality, best breeding. Lawrence L. Davey, Marcel- 
lus, Onondaga Co., New York. 





WHETHER you prefer to develop registered sheep or 
a commercial flock your success is assured with Corrie- 
dales. Write for’ list of active breeders New York State 
Corriedale Association, E. H. Bitterman, Secretary, 
Akron, New York. 


FOR SALE: 5 7-year-old registered Dorset ewes $25 
each or 5 2-year-olds at $40.00 each. Geo. D. Brice, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Corriedale rams sired by our son of Polo 
Masterpiece who sheared 23 Ibs. Large rugged rams 
at farmers’ prices. See our flock at the State Fair. 
B. Gordon Brace, Albion, New York. 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
quick broiler profits are from 
proven Specia} savings on Red 
Roek Cockerels) Call or write today Marshall Brothers 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 











a ——————————————————— 
ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G Zimmer. Box © 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS _ Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


Leghorns, Reds and Crosses 
They are great producers. Al) hatching eggs produced 
op our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8. and N. Y. approved. New- 
eastle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Parms. 
Maine. New York 


McGREGOR FARMS. 


ee! 
BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record: for official 
contest exe production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. Y 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H.: Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 


plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y¥, 





PULLETS. Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns. Up to 338 egg 
line. Pullets year around. Various ages to laying stage, 
32c ‘and up. Farm raised (Yearling Hens.) COD on 
approval. Jnspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders 
Meadowbrook Poultry Farm. Richfield 22. Pa. 


GEESE 


FOR SALE: Geese. Toulouse and Brown Chinese Breed- 
ers. High Pond Farms, Brandon, Vermont, is selling 
out the brown varieties, keeping only the whites. These 
are first class birds that have given us 90% fertility 
with average hatchability of 62%. We want to move 
them and will sell at a sacrifice, $10.00 per bird 
priced at the farm, rather than $15 to $18. T. R. Bis- 
sette, Mgr., Brandon, Vt. Telephone Hubbardton 13-9. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. ; 





























BULBS 


DAFFODILS. Mixed. Includes solid yellows, bi-colors, 
oetaz varieties, doubles. Top grade blooming size. 75 
cents dozen. Postpaid. Questover Primrose Gardens, 
Contoocook. New Hampshire, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y 





co 














ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 350. Send 
or complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service. Little Falls, New York. 


a 


NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts. Box 444, Salem, Mass. 


FREE snapshot magazine, photofinishing list, mailers. 
Henry Houghton’s, Athol, Mass. 
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DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably oriced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished: Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


FOR SALE—puppies and grown dogs. AKC St. Ber- 
nards and Cocker Spaniels. Cross bred Shepherd Ber- 
nards. Reduced prices, terms, puppy plan without cash. 
Distemper inoculated and wormed. Sunday business dis- 
couraged. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 





SPRINGER Spaniel puppies — from proven hunting 
strains—eager to please—moderately priced. Luettgens, 
R. D. 1, Freehold, N. J. 





REGISTERED Collie Pups. Ch. bloodlines. Female $25, 
Male $35. Rachel Rioux, Windham, N. H. 





NEWFOUNDLAND -Registered Pups. Beautiful, rugged 
Ideal farm dogs. Michael Kershner, Farmington, Maine. 





MINIATURE collie puppy (Sheltie), purebred, golden 
and white, female, four months old. From 
obedience trained and championship stock, will make a 
good farm dog or children’s pet, $35. Harrison Fagan, 
206 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, New York. 





REGISTERED English 
that really bring. home the cows, 
Strittmatter, Sewell, New Jersey. 


Shepherd pups from parents 
$18.00 each. Julia 





COLLIE puppies. Mrs. James Howland, Walton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—beautiful, registered English Shepherd 
pups from real heel driving parents, born low heel 
strikers. Males $15.00, females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, New York. 





ATREDALE pups eligible A.K.C. Males $25, females 
$20. Norman Treble, RFD 4, Albion, N. Y. 





WORKING Shepherds and young dogs. Arthur Gilson, 
DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 





A.K.C. registered Collie puppies. Bel-Air Collie Kennels, 
81%4 Monroe St., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL:—Two used side delivery rakes $65 each. 3 
brand new side delivery rakes on rubber $175 each. 1 
New Idea mower—used 20 acres $250. Hurry to Phil 
Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J., Phone 5-6911. 











PEACH grader for sale. Trescott four-roll complete. 


Larimore Bros. Bridgeville, Delaware. 

FOR SALE: % ton Papec feed mixer, model X 
hammer mill, Both excellent condition. Girard’s 
Farm, Simsbury, Conn. 


FOR SALE: Used Crawler tractors. 1-Model AD Cletrac 
Diesel, 1-HG 68 Cletrac, 1-DD Cletrac Diesel, with 
dozer. For sale: 1, used, Massey Harris Field chopper 
with corn and hay attachments. 1-Eureka PTO Potato 
Digger, on rubber. new, at bargain price. 1-Dallman 
Potato Picker. E. Vincent DeZetter, Phone 3230, Pratts- 
burg, Steuben County, N. Y. 

FOR SALE:- Closing out on New Fox Silo Fillers, 20% 
off list. Chester I. Frederick, Mendon, New York. 


IRRIGATION equipment—immediate delivery of light- 
weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump, fittings, 
and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive Mc- 
Dowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers a 
little under 3 acres. Lundquist Co., Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE: Mild Winters. Low taxes. Homes, farms 
businesses. H. L. Wallace, Realty, R.1. Box 81, Sea- 
ford, Delaware. 














PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 


permanent pastures is still cheap You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
retail price 24c per quart. If you are 


permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 





tracts."" Phone 48, P. O. Box 430. Sumter, Soutb 
Carolina. 
FOR SALE—265 acre dairy farm in central New 


York. Large house with new furnace & plumbing. Barn 
ror 75 head eattle. ‘Flowing well. Land in good state 
of cultivation. Some improved pasture. Dr, K. W. 
Davis, West Winfield, New York. 





STROUT’S new catalog. Farms, homes, country busi- 


nesses. World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 
states. Mailed free. Save thru Strout, 255-R 4th Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y. 
MASSEY-HARRIS Implement 
years. New modern building. Equipment, parts. House, 
barn, storage buildings. 20 acres. Death of owner. 
Winthrop Fisher, Estate, 1692 Maniton Road, Spencer- 
port, New York. Phone Rochester, Glenwood 6222-W. 


+ 


Ageney established 12 


36 ACRE farm, 22 acres level stoneless fields, 9 room 
house excellent condition, hard wood floors, good water, 
electricity, shed, two car garage, large barn, 14 ties, 
on hard road 300 ft. off routed highway, school bus 
at door, near churches, schools, store, short ways from 
beautiful bathing beach, easy drive to cities. Would 
make ideal chicken farm. Price $8500. Leo T. Lacy, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 





145 acre farm, rich, level land. New barn, good six 
room house, complete, price $7500.00 cash. Marshall 
Pratt, Broker, Girard, Penna. 













rere tenon, 





PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
Sept. 2 Issue............Closes August 18 
Sept. 16 Issue.............. Closes Sept. 1 
Oct. 7 Issue.............0- Closes Sept. 22 
Oct. 21 Issue.......... «Closes Oct, 6 


a 
$$$ $$$ _ 


EMPLOYMENT 





SELL new Christmas Greetings. Just call on friends 
and neighbors. Show latest 1950 Christmas Greetings— 
smartest stationery—folksy gifts—at quick-to-sell prices, 
Home Demonstrator does all selling. Make $1, $2, and 
more per call. Nothing like it. New idea. Yours free, if 
you send name, age, address at once to Thomas Terry 
Studios, 301 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass, 


WANTED: Experienced man for general farm work, 
Must be good milker, sober, and clean—able to handle 
tractors and. machinery. Give references, experience, 
family or single. S. R. Crissey, Sussex, N. J., R.D, 2, 





EXPERIENCED all round fruit farmer. Must be. cap- 
able of operating tractors and sprayers. Unusual op- 
portunity for married man capable of acting as assist- 
ant foreman. Excellent modern house all conveniences, 
One mile from town with central school. Myron 8. 
Hazen, Milton, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED 


I WANT a job as farm or estate manager. Have had 
30 years experience. Good references. Lived in New 
York State my entire life. Allen M. Weigand, 224 Lin- 
den Avenue, Rutledge, Pa. 











SWISS farmer, 28, reform., married, since short time 
in USA, experienced in livestock, fieldwork, fruit-cul- 
ture and utilization, informed on modern farming im- 
plements, wants responsible job soon or fall. Please 
write full details about work, salary or profit-share 
and if separate household etc. to Box 514-HT, ¢o/o 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


NURSERY STOCK 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for price list. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa. 














HONEY 


NEW HONEY—choice clover New York’s finest, 5 lbs. 
$1.35; 6-5 lb. $6.95. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs. $1.25; 
6-5 Ib. $6.45. All above postpaid third zone. 60 Ibs. 
clover $8.45; 60 lbs. buckwheat $6.45 F.0O.B, Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons, 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1. 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Illinois. 

















PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors. name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5{ ip gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light- 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 


LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters’ 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan- 
kets. $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post: 
paid insured Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley's, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


PS RNME Oo a cee NERA Rraa te coe eee 
WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10c. Woolen rug strips, 
mixed. 4 pounds $3.00. Cotton quilt pieces; florals. 3 
pounds $1.25, Florence Moody, Farmington, Maine. 


COUNTRY board wanted by young man, permanent. 
Must be within easy reach of New York City. Good 
food and family life. Can help on farm if desired. 
Box 514-CL, ¢c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Seraph DR Is ae Sly AO eI ecb Se ci tate =e TE 
TY-DOWN—guick, slick. Locks any car-top load in 
place. Use and tuck away. $3.85 postpaid. E. Warner, 
Salt Point, New York. 


ee 


| 


HARDY’S genuine salve: The farm family salve since 
1836. All druggists or send 45 cents. Dept. A, Hardy 
Salve Company, Box 155, Claremont, New Hampshire. 
SI Te el ae sR Ma Ron oe soa bag al eae te ne 
BROILER Batteries intermediate and finishing. No 
reasonable offer refused, Phone Ithaca 42627. 











DRESS UP your mailbox now with our exclusive 
Press-On mailbox nameplate. No screws, bolts or holes 
to drill. Just press on mailbox permanently. Size 2” -8”. 
White letters engraved on black plastic. Send $1.75 and 
name desired by check or money order to Mail-N-Post, 
Wapping, Conn. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Sad ae ek EOD red te OMe EI RE RO 
COTTON feed bags wanted at 13c each, freight paid. 
We also buy burlap bags of all- kinds. Write for prices 
and shipping tags. I. Segal & Son, Riverhead, L, 1. 
New York. 





Res eee os PRG ee CR tee a ats OS CT th een 
NEW COOKBOOK _. 100 prize winning recibes 
from Pillsbury’s 1st $100,000 Grand National Recipe 
and Baking Contest. 96 exciting pages, gorgeous a 
color illustrations, food pictures galore; large 6 by "s 
inch pages of fine-quality paper and durable ae 


beautiful cookbook containing 95 
Act today. Mail 20¢ 
Y, Minneapolis, 


Send for this 
America’s most treasured recipes. 
to Ann Pillsbury, Box 1191, Dept. 
Minnesota. 
APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75¢c and $1.25. 
Gorham, Maine. 


GWE SIRS ce ee eee 2 eee 
BE SATISFIED 


in remodeling of repairing ach 
home be sure to use reliable eae 
ment and good materials. Patrons 
American Agriculturist advertisers an 
you will be satisfied. 


Inez Prince, 


} 
) 
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By J. F. “Doe” ROBERTS 


HE TRUEST ' tribute we pay our 

friends is to miss them when they 
are away. Ed Babcock, we miss you. 
Fred Schilling, we miss you. 


Again this is tough, not only to see 
our friends passing, but to see all of us 
passing through another pre-war stage. 
This one bids fair to become the tough- 
est period of our lives, whether it 
proves to come now or holds. off for a 
while. 

Our livestock markets are on a war 
basis. This does not mean that live- 
stock prices have gone straight up. In 
fact, they are lower on every specie 
than thirty days ago. War markets 
fluctuate with the wind while consum- 
er prices remain almost constant, due 
probably to increased production, and 
with sporadic government buying. 


War market prices for livestock are 
controlled more by what the govern- 
ment does than by straight consumer 
demand. This price control depends 
upon when, where and how much the 
government buys, as well as upon the 
ceilings, price controls and price freez- 
es they place upon the consumer. Hog 
prices have gone up and down sharply 
this week. The government has bought 
a good deal of lard recently, but fresh 
pork demand has fallen off. So it goes 
and will continue to go with°war and 
threats of war. 


I think we can anticipate controls, 
ceilings and price freezes all over 
again, perhaps not before elections this 
fall but probably soon after. There is no 
excuse for hoarding, which in the long 
run always proves expensive even 














A.C. PLIESKATT 
RENDERING WORKS 


Pays up to $4.00 CASH for 
dead or disabled stock. Ser- 
vice 7 days a week within 
75 miles. Reverse phone 
charge. Bell 155, Mansfield, 


Pa. Cit 140-C. 


HOW TO END 
MONEY WORRIES 


A New, Easy, Home 
Money-Making Plan 


ee how YOU can turn your spare time into CASH 
ithout any risk or investment. Show the Jewel Line 
of Christmas 


and Everyday Cards, Stationery and 


Napkins (with customers? names printed at no “extra ’ 


apart to your Friends, Neighbors, Relatives. No experi- 

Dae needed. Make $50 and more a. week. Write TO- 

AY for Selling Plan and Samples on Approval. 
JEWEL GREETING CARD CO. 


1 W. Somerset St., Dept. 20 Phila. 33, Pa. 





. though we all know that the day these 


“controls” are put on nearly everything 
we want will ,disappear from regular 
market channels almost over night. Is 
it possible that we have to go through 
all this damage to morale, good will. 
honesty and incentive all over again; or 
is it just a bad dream? I only wish it 
were. ; 

The influence that long association 
with the specific type of animal that 
we produce brings was again vividly 
exemplified the other evening. I attend- 
ed a state sheep meeting banquet. The 
entertainment included some talking 
movies of Australian sheep raising, etc. 
About half way through, the talking 
stopped, but there was not a sound 
from those sheep men and women. In 
just a few minutes the picture also 
went completely out, and still not a 


, sound in that dark room full of people. 


My point is this—just imagine or pic- 
ture for yourself the chatter if that 
had been a chicken meeting, the noise 
and guffaws if a horse meeting, or ab- 
solute bedlam if a dairy meeting. 
Now the question—is the sheep man 
that way because a sheep is that way, 
or is the sheep that way because of the 
man—or the chicken, or the horse, or 
the cow? This is not all facetiousness 
either, but really something for the 
young man who is going into livestock 
to figure out for himself before he 
picks the specie for his life work. 


Referring to farm machinery, again 
some are agreeing that new metals, 
new plastics, concentrated research by 
farm machinery people and engineers 
(with the assistance of farm organiza- 
tions and farmers themselves) could 
improve our equipment and eventually 
even make it possible to buy inter- 
changeable parts, standard threads, 
etc., for all types and makes of farm 
machines, thus avoiding delays and 
breakdowns. . Another comment has 
been that I did not grow up in the ma- 
chine age but that our young men 
have, and that explains my troubles 
under conditions where the youngsters 
do all right. I must admit that I have 
hitched on more whiffletrees than I 
have power take-offs. 


or A.A 


DAIRYMEN CELEBRATE 
NYABC ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from Page 15) 
business meeting were: Stanley Jur- 
sick, Tompkins County in the three- 
year-old Holstein class; James Sears, 
‘Onondaga County, in both four and 
five-year-old Holstein classes. Winning 
Guernsey (all ages) is owned by James 


Wilson, Tioga County. 

In his report Manager Maurice W. 
Johnson of Ithaca expressed the organ- 
ization’s pride in the conception rate 
now at the highest point—72%—in the 
ten year history of the organization. 
“I predict,” Johnson said, “that in years 
to come, more and more dairymen will 
use this artificial breeding program in 
their herds, and will receive much 
greater satisfaction as the resulting off- 
spring come into production.” 

In addition to approving the Secre- 
tary’s report presented by James L. 
Sears of Baldwinsville, and the Treas- 
urer’s report presented by <A. W. 
Thompson of Trumansburg, delegates 
also approved a budget for the 1950-51 
fiscal year, and approved minor chang- 
es in the organization’s by-laws. 

A report of the nominating commit- 
tee was presented by Myron Albro of 
Lounsberry, New York, chairman, and 
the following directors were elected: 

Benjamin Foster, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, representing NYABC District 7; 
Arthur Hoose, Fishkill, N. Y. to serve 
District 8; John Hollowell, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., representing the Ayrshire breed; 
and Edmund Schillawski, Auburn, N. 
Y., representing the Brown Swiss breed. 
The new directors will meet with the 
full 13-man board consisting of eight 
representatives of districts, and one 
representative for each of the five dairy 
breeds served by the Cooperative. 

At the directors’ session after the 
annual meeting, all officers of the 13- 
man board were re-elected. They in- 
clude: J. Stanley Earl, Unadilla, presi- 
dent; George Pringle, Lounsberry, vice- 
president; and James L. Sear, Bald- 
winsville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

aA As 


COMING CATTLE SALES 


Aug. 19—2nd Adirondack Ayrshire Sale, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

Aug. 23—Bader Holstein Dispersal, Glaston- 
berry, Connecuicut. 

Aug. 25—Russell Hodge Holstein Dispersal, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 

Aug. 28—Greeley Hill Farm Holstein Dis- 


persai, Sedford, New Hamysaire. 

Aug. 31—-New Jersey State 4-H Holstein Day, 
Flemington, N. J. 

Aug. 26—Sixth Eastern Regional Jersey Sale, 
Durham, N. H. 

Sept. 9—Connecticut State Club Ayrshire Sales 
Fairgrounds, Goshen, conn. 


Sept. 9—-Shadow Isle Farm Angus Sale, Red 
Bank, N. J. (See ad page 14). 

Sept. 11—Dutchess Co., N. Y., Angus Sale, 
Fuerst Stock Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
(See ad page 14). 

Sept. 12—Rally Farms Angus Sale, Millbrook, 
N. Y. (See ad page 14). ; 

Sept. 13—-Cochran Farm Angus Sale, North 
Salem, N. Y. (See ad page 14). 

Sept. 19—Third Chenango Co. Holstein Club 
Sale, Earlville, N. Y. 

Sept. 23—Seventh St. Lawrence Co. Holstein 
Sale, Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Sept. 26—Vermont Guernsey Sale, Hartland. 

Sept. 27—Second Otsego-Herkimer-Montgom- 


ery Holstein Club Sale, Fonda, N. Y. 
Sept. 30—Delaware Co., N. Y., Jersey Sale. 














of fat. s 


Association. 





THE OLDEST LIVING “PIONEER” | 





_ Betty, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Kaymond Aiprectsen of Ray Lou Farm of Ithaca, 
N. Y., is a grade Holstein with an actual life-time record in eight lactations 
and 147 days of the ninth of 100,300 Ibs. of milk testing 3.3%, and 3,375 Ibs. 


Today there are thousands of grade Holsteins sired through artificial insem- 
ination that produce as well or better. But Betty’s one distinction is that she 
is the oldest living “Artificial” cow in New York State. She was born August 
27, 1939, sired by Clover Heights Don Segis Fobes 690781, the first bull to be 
used in New York State’s oldest artificial breeding association, the Pioneer 


Betty is reported as “a disappointing two year old but one who continued 
to improve until last year she made 14,730 lbs. of milk and 495 Ibs. of fat.” 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Here’s a group of daughters of Good 
Acres Advancer, Approved. Good Acres’ 
outstanding herd of Ayrshires is noted 
for its uniform good health and high pro- 
duction. They're MinRaltone fed. 


Good Acres’ Outstanding Herd 
Protected Against 


RIDDEN JUUNGER® 


Good Acres, a 1000 acre farm at Waynes- 
boro, Pa. boasts 250 head of fine Ayr- 
shires. The herd’s excellence is widely 
known—and judging from the photo- 
graph above, it will continue to produce 
standout Ayrshires. 


Mr. D. W. Good is owner of Good 
Acres; Franklin C. Goshorn, Manager, 
and Charles A. Wagner, Herdsman. 
According to these men—**We’ve been 
feeding MinRaltone at Good Acres for five 
years, premixing it, and allowing the herd 
free access to it. We find MinRaltone helps 
keep our herd in top-notch condition.” 


What MinRaltone will do for one 
breed, it will do for all. Follow the 
lead of successful dairymen — feed 
MinRaltone to your herd. MinRaltone ’ 
protects against Hidden Hunger* be- 
cause it contains 11 essential mineral 
elements with Vitamin D. Write for 
free MinRaltone feeding booklet and 
complete details. 





NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. « BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N. Y.—-Forsyth, Ga. 
* HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 
at elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
1/7 rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 
4 
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MINRALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 


257th EARLVILLE SALE 


Sale Pavilion 
EARLVILLE, MADISON CO., N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 
150 Registered Holstein Cattle 


T. B. Accredited, blood tested, majority calf- 
hood vaccinated, mastitis tested, all sold sub- 
ject to examination and to be as represented. 








105 Fresh and Close Springers, many with 
gcod records; 20 Service Age Bulls, all from 
high producing dams, majority from 500 Ib. 
to 800 Ib. fat record dams; 25 heifer calves, 
with high producing ancestry. 

50 leading breeders of Eastern United States 
consign choice animals to this, America’s old- 
est established Registered Holstein sale series, 
where you alway buy more value for less 
money. 

Sale starts at 10:00 A. M. promptly 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 














CONCRETE 
METAL «2 
WOOD e TILE FREE FOLDER 


GRANGE SILO CO., Dent. A-8, Red Creek, N.Y. 


Send for 
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By MABEL HEBEL 


OU’LL find a wide range of new-look- Autumn’s top story is the short coat that 
ing materials to choose from in mak- goes everywhere, over everything. Topper 
ing back-to-school, on-to-college or No. 2242 in two lengths, has all the style 
eareer clothes this fall. Even the points! It’s cuffed, it’s flared, and it takes 

established fabrics have a new look. In tartans well to camel’s hair, bold plaids, tweeds, or 

— always basic to the school season — un-_ sturdy, weighty woolens. 

familiar clan plaids are newest, emphasizing No. 2009, the all-important jumper, is 

dark, rich colors. Flannel is fashionable, es- basque-styled with big pockets, equally smart 

pecially in charcoal gray and oxford brown. in flannel or corduroy. Its tie-collar blouse is 

Tweeds, smooth or textured, come through for the new striped shirting. 







to-violet tones with black. The ‘velvet touch” occasions—casual or date, depending on the 
is in vogue, too, giving feminine touches to fabric you choose! With its fitted bodice and 


tweeds and a dash of color to flannels. front-full skirt, it would be charming in very 
For the grown-up look all little girls love, fine faille or a black and white print. 
there’s three-piece ensemble No. 2210. The For a younger casual version make No. 


pleated jumper and button-up jacket are the 2216. Panel styled with saddle pockets, it is 
perfect choice for velvet and check combina- practically perfect for tartan plaid with pique 
tions. A companion blouse comes with this set. contrast. 

College and career girls want a versatile Ensemble No. 2949 is ready to triple the 
wardrobe! With double breasted weskit and interest of any young wardrobe! The flared 
and two blouse versions, No. 2250 is bothfun jumper and, bolero can be of sturdy corduroy, 
and inexpensive to make, in a broad assort- or in velveteen for a dressier version; the 
ment of fabrics. classic blouse, in crisp cotton. | 

Classroom casual No. 2225 is a drop- The shirtwaist dress, neat and easy to wear, 
shoulder style with comfortably full skirt. is still one of the soundest investments you 
Favored for the timely featherweight tweeds could make. In No. 2248, long pleats, collar 


and worsteds. and cuff detail are a new treatment for tradi- 
The mix-match idea—featured in No. 29024 _ tional lines. 
—is another easy way to stretch a wardrobe. Yokes at the shoulder and hipline make No. 


Try the cardigan style two-piece in flannel, the 2095 especially nice for the dark tone cotton 
jerkin in clan plaid or black and white check. plaids, striped chambray, or printed broadcloth. 


PATTERN SIZES AND REQUIREMENTS 


No. 2210—2-8; size 4, jacket, 14% yards No. 2009 — 10-20; size 16, jumper, 2% 
35-inch; jumper, 1% yards 54-inch; yards 54-inch; blouse, 28%, yards 35-inch 
blouse, 14% yards 35-inch. or 24% yards 39-inch. 

No. 2250—10-20; size 16, long sleeve No. 2185—11-19; size 18, 35 yards 39- 
blouse, 2%, yards 35-inch or 2%. yards inch. 

39-inch; sleeveless blouse, 1% yards No. 2216—6-14; size 8, 1% yards 54- 





TU) 


sta) ‘sS 35-inch or 89-inch; weskit, 136 yards inch, with % yard 35-inch contrasting. 

a } [My < 54-inch. ‘ 5 No. 2949 a 2-8; size co ee and 

i Ay, \\ No. 2024 — 12-20; 36-46. Size 18, skirt jumper, 2% yards 35-inch or 1% yards 
Yas & 


and jacket, 3% yards 54-inch; the 54-inch; blouse, 14% yards 35-inch. Ap- 
jerkin, 1% yards 54-inch. plique included. 

No. 2225—9-17; size 13, 3 yards 54-inch. No. 2095—2-8; size 4, 2 yards 35-inch or 
No. 2242—9-17; size 13, long sleeves, 3 1% yards 54-inch, with % yard 35-inch 
yards 54-inch; shorter length with contrasting. 
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S\N WN three-quarter sleeves, 2% :yards 54- No. 2248—10-20; 36-40. Size 16, 3% yards 
f fii \\ inch. 54-inch or 4% yards 39-inch. 
Y. 1 \\ TO ORDER THESE PATTERNS: Write your name, address, pattern number and size 
: N vi clearly. Enclose 20 cents (in coins) for each pattern ordered. Add 20 cents for our 
N BAN new Fall & Winter Fashion Book which has attractive pattern designs for all 


ages, all sizes, all occasions. Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SER- 
VICE, Box 42, Station O, New York 11, New York. 


with flying colors, often teaming bright plum- No. 2185 is a dress that serves for many ~ 
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| $0 GOOD it washes clothes cleaner in 
ONE wash than any soap will in two! 


After years of experimenting, 
Procter & Gamble laboratéries 
have discovered a whale ofa 
washing product—so good that 
laboratory tests show it gets 
clothes cleaner in a single wash 
than any soap will in two! 




















merida 
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CHEER gives you the 
cleanest possible wash 
any “no rinse’’suds can 
offer! Just wash, wring 
out and hang up todry! 
. . . But if you rmse, 
CHEER’s your best bet 
ates : for a cleaner wash than 

. you'll get with any soap 
—any other type of 
washing product. 


Procter & Gambles great new discovery! 


cheer 


So sod you get the 
cleanest possible wash with 
the least possible work! 







f guodyou gta dazzling-white 
wash with NO BUEACHING! 









Without bleaching, without bluing — 
— CHEER washeswhite thingsclean 7 
as fresh snow, colored things bright 
as new paint, Yet CHEER is kind 
to hands, safe for washable colors. 


So goed you get.a fm Free wash : 
evenin / 


















CHEER suds come up thick 
and fast in water so hard 
the best soaps known play 
out. Leaves no sticky scum 
—but removes the cloudy 
film left on clothes by soap. 
NO WATER SOFTENER 
NEEDED! 








tyuCheer 


-once..-and youll 


>< cheer 















So good you get whiste-clean weash 
ever HEN HAT WATER RUNS LOW! 


The hotter the water, the better 
the wash. But when the hot water 
runs low, CHEER suds stand up 
and go on fighting dirt. Whatever 
the temperature, CHEER will give 
you a cleaner wash than any soap, 
at the same temperature! cou 









CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE in the U.S.A. ©1950, The Procter & Gamble Company 
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Popular, all-glass’ style ATLAS jars and 
caps are made of clear, crystal glass to 
give luscious display to your preserves. 

| And every jar is double-tested for strength 
to insure safety. Insist upon ATLAS. 


ATLAS E-Z seal 
—the standard, 
modern all-glass 

style. 


ATLAS 

WHOLEFRUIT 

wide mouth for canning whole 
fruits, vegetables, meats. 


Hazel -Atlas Glass Company 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 







to Rochester 


"camera capital of the world’”’ . 


FOR EXPERT DEVELOPING 
AND PRINTING Any 8 expos- 


ure roll 
You get JUMBO (Enlarged) 


€ 
Velox Prints. Fast Service. 406 


Finest Work. Free Mailers. in coin 


PHOTO-FINISHING SHOP 
Dept. A Box 1570, Rochester, N. Y. 







NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, as 
you tron! Quickly, easily, mends holes,tears, snags, 
worn spotsin shirts, blouses ,coats, dresses, trou- 
sers, underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, tow- 

9 els, tablecloths, ete. Mendsaresmoothand 

neat. No lumps. Will notcomeoff; stands wash- 

‘ing, dry-cleaning. Save many hours of tedious 
mending & darning. Save money! Selistike wild! 

Sample offersent 

SAMPLES for AGENTS immediately to 
allwhosendnameatonce. A penny postal 

willdo. Send nomoney,justyourname. 


KRISTEE CO., 1501 Bar St., Akron, Chia 
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Vegetables At Their Best 


Sy rbana Rogers Willman 


ular at your house, better check 

up on your cooking technique. 

Maybe you’re not treating them 
right! They are so important in keep- 
ing the body fit and in giving variety 
and color to meals that it’s worth 
“pabying” them a bit. 

Vegetables will come to the table ai: 
their best if you follow these simple 
rules in preparing them: : 

41. Use as soon as possible after 
gathering or purchasing. If they must 
be stored, place in covered container in 
refrigerator or in some other cold place. 

2. Use as little water as possible. 
Only two to four tablespoons of water 
should be left at the end of cooking. If 
you use a glass cover, it is easy to see 
when the pan is about to boil dry. Some 
persons prefer the mild flavor obtained 
by cooking the strong flavored vege- 
tables (cabbage and its relations, and 
onions) in a large amount of water, 
even though more food value may be 
lost. 

3. Have the water boiling when the 
vegetable is added. Add the vegetable 
to the water, not the water to the 
vegetable. 

4. Bring the water back to the boil- 
ing point as quickly as possible after 
the vegetable is added; then reduce the 
heat. 

5. Add the salt to the water, or 
when the vegetables are partially 
cooked. 

6. Pare thinly; cook in skins when 
possible, to decrease vitamin and min- 
eral losses in water. 

7. Do not add soda. It may destroy 
some of the vitamins and soften the 
vegetables so that they become mushy 
in) texture: 

8. Cook with the cover on or off the 
pan. For cabbage, onions and some of 
the green vegetables, the flavor and 
color may be better if the cover is left 
off. 

9. Cook for as short a time as pos- 
sible. The vegetables should be tender, 
but still firm. Cooking time will vary 
with the age and size of the vegetable. 
The cooking time may be shortened by 
cutting the vegetables into small 
pieces, but this exposes a larger sur- 
face area to the dissolving action of 
the water, so that the loss of vitamins 
and minerals may be increased. ~ 

410. Serve the vegetable as soon as 
it is done. Most people prefer vege- 
tables simply cooked and served hot 
with butter or cream. 

414. Save the cooking water to use 
in gravy, sauces, soups, and vegetable 
juice cocktails. 

Baking a vegetable in its skin pre- 
serves most of its food value. Onions, 
squash and potatoes are especially good 
cooked this way. Carrots, beets and 
other vegetables may be placed in 4 
baking dish with salt, butter and a very 
little water, covered and baked. The 
oven should be hot when the vegetable 
is put in, and the baking time should 
be only long enough for it to become 
tender but remain firm. 

When steaming vegetables, be sure 


0 F VEGETABLES aren’t too pop- 


XZ eto 
Pee te ~, 


MON 


YES, | Said "EASY MONEY!” 


150,000,000 CUSTOMER 
ARE WAITING FOR YOU! 


You can EASILY make $25—$50—$100 and more in your spare time. Just SHOW America’s finest line of Christ- 


mas and Everyday 





eards, stationery and napkins with names on to your friends, 


relatives, co-workers and 


neighbors, EVERYBODY uses them. Individuals, Church groups, clubs and organizations have been successfully 
raising funds this EASY way. IMAGINE! $50 is yours for selling only 100 boxes of MERIT’S outstanding 21 
for $1 cards. No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write for selling plan and samples on approval. 


MERIT CAnD CO., 370 PLANE ST., 


DEPT. 1, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


the entire steamer is hot and the up- 
per compartment filled with steam 
when the vegetable is put into it. More 
than one vegetable may be steamed’ at 
the same time. Each vegetable may be 
put into a tinfoil ‘basket’ (a piece of 
tinfoil with the ends brought up and 
the top left open), seasoned and placed 
in the steamer. Care should be taken 
that the vegetables are of a variety or 
size to cook in about the same time. 

Pressure saucepans are very satis- 
factory for cooking vegetables which 
require long cooking by other methods. 
Particular care should be taken not to 
overcook the vegetable, and not to use 
excess water. 

If you have trouble keeping your 
beets or red cabbage a good color, try 
adding a little acid, such as sour apples 
or vinegar. This helps to keep the color 
red, and makes a good flavor combina- 
tion. 

These are called French carrots 
simply because the recipe came from 
a French woman: 


FRENCH CARROTS 


3 tablespoons butter 

lL cup onion rings (may be green 
onions cut well into the tops) 

3 cups sliced carrots, or carrot strips 

1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons boiling water 


Melt the butter in a heavy saucepan 
or skillet. Add the onion rings and cook 





SONG IN HOMESPUN 
By Eleanor A. Chaffee 


Men go east and men go west 
With longing in their eyes, 

But I am well content to stay 
Under these quiet skies 

To count the blessings that I have: 
Few, and yet doubly dear, 

Since each familiar sight takes on 
A glory with you here. 


The sun like wine along the floor, 
The flowers in crystal glass, 

A table laid ‘for early tea, 

Your shadow on the grass, 

Are ail my universe. | watch 

The whole world traveling far, 
And envy none horizons strange, 
For | am where you are. 


until light brown, stirring frequently. 
Add the carrots, seasoning's, and water. 
Cover and cook until the carrots are 
tender. Serve at once. Serves 6. 


In planning your meals, try to in- 
clude every day: 
One or more servings of green, yellow 
or leafy vegetables. (They contain vita- 
min A. Thin, d-rk green leaves always 
are high in iron and vitamin C, but to 
get the vitamin C the leaves must be 
eaten raw or cooked for a very short 
time. ) f 

One or more servings of other vege- 
tables. 

One or more servings of potatoes. 

Some raw vegetables. 





There Are Always Birthdays! 


By RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


OST of the young mothers today 

start celebrating their children’s 
birthdays when they’re but one year 
old. The youngsters of today — when 
grown— should have very wonderful 
memories of their birthdays through 
the years, judging from the number 
and type we see given around us con- 
stantly. But since birthday parties 
come rather often, it’s best to keep 
them all very simple, especially if there 
are many children in the family. 


During the summer it is much easier 
for the person in charge and more fun 
for the youngsters if parties are out 
of doors, either on the porch or in the 
yard or in both places. 

Many mothers who formerly invited 
the mothers of the children to the 
parties find it better no longer to in- 
clude them but to plan to have them 
get the little folks home safely after 
the party. 

It is not difficult entertaining small 
children but a person should have some 
one to help run the party successfully, 
both as to games and refreshments. 
If the youngster’s Dad is free that day, 
he should be the one to help, as it will 
give him an opportunity to know what 
sort of playmates his child has. Chil- 
dren never tire of Hide-and-Seek, pin- 
ning a tail on a donkey or some other 
animal, and hunting for something, 
either peanuts, jelly beans or a thimble. 
If Dad isn’t available for this party, 
ask a friend who is good with children 
—perhaps someone who has had nur- 
sery school or kindergarten experience. 
She would be invaluable. 

If possible, seat all the children at 
one large table. On it use a paper cloth 
and napkins with birthday decorations 
and an attractive arrangement of 
flowers. A bright colored toy sprinkling 
can filled with garden flowers would 
be cute. Colored paper plates and 
dishes for ice cream and plastic forks 
and spoons will add to the gay appear- 
ance of the table, besides reducing 
dishwashing! 

For favors have little paper hats at 
each place and a small paper nut cup 








Blowing out the candles and cutting 
through the cake for the first piece— 
these are important birthday party privi- 
leges! 


filled with jelly beans and an animal 
cracker on top. 

Have a grand march to the table, 
with perhaps a new child in the neigh- 
borhood leading it. A piano, radio or 
victrola may furnish the music for this. 

Place the birthday cake in front of 
the child who is to blow out the candles, 
and let him or her cut through the 
cake for the first piece. The little girl 
in the picture had three tiny pink 
candles matching the icing on the cake. 
On the top layer was a kitten playing 
with a ball of yarn which had started 
to unroll. Both the kitten and yarn 
were of chocolate, so every bit of it 
could be eaten. 

It is always interesting to have pic 
tures of these parties each year and 
fun to look back and compare them. 
This is easy to do if the pictures are 
pasted in a book and the date printed 
under them as soon as finished. A nice 
gift for a child is a book for this pur- 
pose with his or her name on the front 
in gold lettering. 


Mending done out of doors does not seem half so tedious. 





Meudiug Wlemos 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


m™ ENDING is the chore that a 
M housewife seems to. dislike 
most. It is so easy to let it 


“pile up,” and this makes it 
harder than ever to get-it done. But if 
you get your sewing box and your sup- 
plies in order, you will be a little more 
willing to tackle the job. “a 


Probably, in most homes, the socks 
and stockings come first. Ever try 
cutting off the tops of worn-out socks 
and silk stockings? For better darning, 
unravel the thread and wind onto 
spools. The thread in the tops is strong, 
and you will eventually have a variety 
of colors, 


If your children wear colored socks, 
buy embroidery cotton to match when 
you buy the socks; then you'll be sure 
of having just what you need when 
you need it. And if the darned place 
in the sock or stocking shows above 
the heel of the shoes, take a tuck at 
the bottom of the heel to lower the 
darn. Be sure it isn’t bulky. Nothing 
could be more uncomfortable! 


Time Savers 

To save time and patience, in your 
Spare (?) time thread a number of 
fine and coarse needles with fine and 
coarse black and white thread. Also, 
fill two sewing machine bobbins with 
black and white thread. Then when 
sewing or mending needs to be done in 
a hurry, the thread is ready. 


For other emergency mending, keep 
4 roll of Scotch tape and a small pin- 
cushion in your dresser drawer. If your 
hem rips at a crucial moment when 
you can’t stop to mend it, simply fas- 
ten it up temporarily with a piece of 
Scotch tape, and mend it permanently 
at your leisure. The Scotch tape doesn’t 
harm the fabric, and it is easily re- 
Moved. In the little pincushion, keep 
an assortment of needles threaded in 
different colors, If your stocking runs 
or your strap breaks, you have all the 
‘qupment ready to meet the emer- 
_ Sency, 
Mending tape is certainly a boon to 
the mender, Keep the tape and scissors 
Nearby when you start the ironing. If 
you find a tear, just cut a piece of the 
Same color tape a little larger than 
the hole and press on. Everything is 
then ready to put away. And your 
turned shirt collars will wear longer 
and look neater if a strip of the press- 
2 Mending tape is applied to the 
ee Part of the collar before it is 
Pe in the collar band. If the 
Kon : are worn-out, you can save the 
a ars and cuffs to use in your own 
"ess collars and sleeves. They will 
a a4 really professional look, and 

Y wash beautifully. 
ae there are children in your family, 
. mending table probably looks 
Cuntainous. If -Freddie’s overalls 


wear out at the knees (and they usual- 
ly do), don’t use an ordinary patch. 
He will love the little bunny or apple 
patch that you cut out to fill the gap. 
Sev it on with gay thread and use the 
buttonhole stitch. And doesn’t little 
Linda seem to outgrow her dresses 
even before you’ve put on the finish- 
ing touches? When you have to let the 
hems down, sew contrasting rick-rack 
along the line that was formerly the 
bottom of the hem. It looks well, and 
effectively covers the worn line with- 
out anyone knowing that it is being 
used for anything other than trim- 
ming. 


Leather Patches 


Leather patches are quite difficult 
to sew on. Simplify everything by mak- 
ing perforations around the edges on 
the sewing machine with an unthread- 
ed needle. Then use the blanket stitch. 
Or if you want an edging on heavy, 
closely woven material like pillow tub- 
ing, use your sewing machine to punch 
the holes and to insure a neat, even 
line for crocheting. Again use the un- 
threaded needle and adjust the length 
of the machine stitch. The holes will 
be large enough for the crochet hook 
to slip into and out of easily. 

Always remind the men in your fam- 
ily to buy trousers that are longer 
than necessary, and then have them 
bring home the pieces that are cut off. 
When a snap or tear occurs, you will 
have material to patch them in the 
least conspicuous way. 

Get out that pair of gloves with the 
hole in the fingertip that you have 
been trying to ignore. Just slip a 
thimble into the finger with the hole 
and start mending—now wasn’t that 
easy? If you’re fortunate enough to 
have a fur coat (even though it is aged 
and beginning to break easily), loosen 
the lining at the bottom, take a wet 
cloth and dampen the flesh side of fur 
around the rent. When pliable, whip 
together with needle and thread. If it’s 
very tender, add a piece of adhesive 
tape across the mend to hold it firmly. 


The Easy Way 


You can also use the sewing ma- 
chine to overcast seams. Hold up the 
presser foot slightly with the right 
hand, run the machine at a steady, 
moderate speed, and gently push the 
seam back and forth in a zig-zag line 
with the left hand. With just a little 
practice, you can do the job in a frac- 
tion of the time that it takes by hand. 

Towels and linens are so expensive 
these days. But even so, always try to 
buy two towels or wash cloths of the 
same size and color. And then when 
they wear thin, sew the two together 
around the edges and stitch through 
the center both ways. This way you 
will get longer service, 
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Like thousands of other young people, 


my brothers and I sort of grew up on the 
Youth’s Companion stories. Best of all of 
these were those about the Old Squire’s 
farm down in Maine, written by C. A. 
Stephens. 

As our readers know, we have been re- 
printing stories from the Youth’s Com- 
panion, including so many of those writ- 
ten by Mr. Stephens that we have used 
up about all of them. A short time ago 
Mr. W. C. Witte of Trenton, New Jersey, 
sent me a letter written to him by Mr. 
Stephens in answer to a question as to 
whether or not the Old Squire’s stories 
all were true. I have often wondered 
about this, so below is the answer in Mr. 
Stephens’ letter.—#H. R. H. 

* * * 
“The Laboratory” 
Norway Lake, Maine 
July 5th/17 


Your very kind note reached me at 
Boston recently; it gave me great plea- 
sure to know you have enjoyed my “Old 
Farm Stories.’’ I’m still writing them for 
the Y. Companion, so you’ll doubtless find 
others to follow those you are good 
enough to remark. 

You inquire if my stories are ‘founded 
on fact’’ and I reply that they are nearly 
always quite so, altho’ their dialogues 


Dear Mr. Witte: 


- may sometimes be somewhat changed in 


the writing. 

There are two books entitled ‘“‘When 
Life Was Young” and ‘‘A Great Year of 
Our Lives,’’ published at The Old Squire’s 
Bookstore at Norway Lake, which contain 
many incidents which transpired at the 
old farm in Maine and about which I have 
woven stories. 

Again let me thank you warmly for 
your friendly letter and believe me, dear 
Mr. Witte, yours cordially 

—C. A. Stephens. 


* * * 

A Blighted Expedition 
Adventures of Two Boys who were 
looking for an Indian Battle-field 

By C. A. Stephens 


HE SANDY north shore of 
Lovewell’s Pond, in the town 
of Fryeburg, Maine, is one of 
the historic battle-fields of 

New England, for there the white rang- 
ers, under Capt. John Lovewell, defeat- 
ed the Pequawket Indians under their 
great chief, Paugus. From hearing the 
story often, Halsted Upham and I, 
when we were boys about fourteen 
years old, greatly desired to see the 
battle-ground; so we laid plans to drive 
there, a distance of thirty-eight miles, 
and succeeded in getting leave from 
our parents. 

The two dollars which we engaged to 
pay a neighbor named Burnham for the 
use of his horse, ‘Old Ced,” and wagon 
reduced our united capital to seventy- 
two cents, which we thought sufficient 
for the venture, as we could carry a 
box of cooked food. We meant to pass 
the two nights away from home under 
a buffalo-skin in the bottom of the 
wagon body. As it was July, the season 
of good grazing, we depended on the 
horse being able to get his living by his 
teeth. 

I do not expect the world ever to 
look rosier than it did on the morning 
we set off, bubbling with happiness. 
Three whole days, all our own, a horse 
to drive, and we were going to see 
where Paugus and Lovewell fought! 
No boy enjoys a holiday more than an 
American farmer’s boy—he gets so few 
of them! Halsted and I could safely 
count on but four a year, and bad 
weather sometimes spoiled one or more 
of these. 
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Five o’clock of a lovely summer 
morning saw us on our way. The route 
led first across the Crooked River 
Plains, thence into the town of Harri- 
son, and by nine o’clock that morning 
we had reached a branch road diverg- 
ing to the south, up a long, steep hill. 
Here a guide-post displayed the words, 
“Summit Spring.” 

“We ought to go up to Summit 
Spring,’ said Halsted. “I should like 
to see how it looks. They say there is 
a big stream of nice cold water coming 
right out of the top of the hill.” 

“Let’s go,” I said; for we had heard 
a great deal about the cures wrought 
by its waters. ss 

“But we only hired Old Ced to go to 
Lovewell’s Pond and back,” said Hal- 
sted, doubtfully. “I don’t suppose that 
would mean to go off our road up the 
hill.” 

As the hill looked long and hard, I 
thought that we had better hitch the 
horse at the foot of it and walk up. So 
we left our horse and wagon at a set 
of bars opening into a field from the 
cross-road, after we had driven ahout 
one hundred yards from the main road. 


The hill proved so long and tiresome 
that we were thirsty enough to enjoy 
a copious draught from the spring 
when we reached it. Then, after resting 
and enjoying the grand view for a few 
minutes, we went back down the hill at 
a trot. But on drawing near the place 
where we had left our wagon, Halsted 
stopped short. 

“Where’s Old Ced?” he exclaimed, 
for the horse and wagon were missing. 

Evidently the wagon had been back- 


ed across the wheel ruts and turned. 
In consternation we traced the marks 
of the wheels back to the main road, 
and found that the horse had been 
driven toward a village called Harrison 
Flat, two or three miles distant. 

A woman and a boy whom we met 
told us of a horse and wagon like ours 
that had gone along the road, driven 
by a man. So we set off at a run in 
chase, and soon met several teams, 
after which we were unable to follow 
the tracks with anything like certainty. 

We asked nearly every one we met 
about a light red horse with a white 
hind foot and a brown wagon with yel- 
low stripes, but no one seemed to have 
seen precisely such a horse and wagon. 
At the village a storekeeper advised 
us to procure the services of a sheriff, 
but we learned he lived ten miles dis- 
tant. 

Halsted still thought that he could 
distinguish Old Ced’s hoofprints along 
the road, in sandy places; so we fol- 
lowed these tracks out of the village 
and along a country highway which led 
southward through the town of Har- 
rison. For four or five miles we hurried 
on through the hot day, and we became 
very tired and sweaty. 


Our box of food had disappeared with 
the horse and wagon, but in the after- 
noon we called at a farmhouse and 
bought a quart of milk, a dozen dough- 
nuts and a piece of cheese for eighteen 
cents. Occasionally, from those we 
questioned, we would hear something 
which kept us hoping to overtake our 
horse; but as night came on we grew 
discouraged. 
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“I wish we were at home,” Halsted 
said, wearily. 

“But what should we tell Mr. Burn- 
ham?” said I. 

“We ought never to have left the 
horse there alone in a strange place,” 
Halsted remarked, with bitterness. 

“Yes, we can tell him that,” I said, 
angrily, since it had been my proposal 
to leave the horse at the foot of the 
hill. Then we came near quarreling, for 
we both felt very “blue.” 


Though evening approached, dark 
and moonless, we agreed to keep on 
until we should come to another dis- 
trict schoolhouse—we had passed eight 
that day—and then try to creep inside 
and pass the night under shelter, away 
from the mosquitoes. Small country 
schoolhouses, even if locked, often have 
a back window which can be raised; 
nor is it usually deemed a criminal tres- 
pass for a boy to enter thus without 
permission. 

We plodded on in the dark for about 
a mile, to a small, dark building stand- 
ing beside the highway, and there we 
saw some indistinct object near the 
yard fence. 

“Why, that’s a horse and wagon 
whispered Halsted. ‘“‘There’s somebody 
here.” 

Just then we saw a light struck in- 
side the schoolhouse and heard low 
voices. Figures could be seen moving 
within stealthily, so we fancied, which 
led us to peep in at the uncurtained 
windows. Halsted afterward asserted 
that he saw three boys, nearly men 
grown; but I saw only two moving 
about, with a kerosene lantern, from 
desk to desk, taking up and examining 
what looked like books. 

We were about drawing back from 
the window, when we heard one of 
them say to the others, “I hope there 
won’t anybody go by and see that 
hoss.”’ 

“You don’t suppose they’re the chaps 
that stole our horse, do you?” Halsted 
whispered. 

“What!” said I. “Then this horse here 
is Old Ced.” 

“Let’s we see,’ whispered Halsted, 
in growing excitement. 

“Tt’s so dark we can’t see,” I said. 

“Well, we can feel, then,” said he. 

We hastily approached the team, 
Halsted began passing his hands OvEs 
the horse; I felt the wagon. It was just 
such a wagon-body as Mr. Burnham S; 
and the whip and seat-cushion felt sim- 
ilar. 

“T tell you this is Old Ced,” Halsted 
kept whispering to me. ‘ 
“Can you make out his white foot? 

I asked. . 

“Yes, sir-ee, I’m pretty sure his off 
hind foot’s got a white stocking. Hes 
about the same height and build. too. 
And the D’s on the saddle are like ours: 
too,” Halsted continued, feeling the 


‘harness over; “and the splices feel like 


ours. Now what’s best to do?” 
“They are bigger than we are,” said 
I. “They will knock our heads off.” 4 
“But they sha’n’t have our team. 
exclaimed Halsted. “We have got ! 
get it away from them.” 
“Perhaps we can drive 0 
they can get out to stop Us, 
“TJnhiteh the halter, and we will pack 
and turn as still as we can.” x 
“It’s our rope halter, fast enough, 
said Halsted, passing it to my en 
put it in the wagon. We then son 
backed so as to turn the wagon, bu 
the wheel scraped on the chate iron, 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
and in a@ moment one of the young 
fellows inside came to the door. 

“whoa, there!” said he. 

Halsted and I jumped into the wa- 
gon; he picked up the reins, and I grab- 
ped the whip. : 

“Who’s there?” shouted the fellow in 
the door. “What are you doing there?” 

Halsted shook the reins, and I laid on 
the whip vigorously. We heard the fel- 
low and his confederates shouting after 
us, and I think that they gave chase; 
put we drove off at a great rate, and 
soon left them behind. 

It began to rain about that time; but 
we drove on for five or six miles in 
dense darkness, making several turns, 
and heading on a generally southerly 
course, that we thought might eventu- 
ally take us into the town of Fryeburg. 
Then the rain poured so violently that 
we took refuge under a row of horse- 
sheds beside a meeting-house near a 
small village. 

We were very wet, and sat still in 
the wagon for a time; but we were also 
much fatigued, and soon became sleepy. 
Halsted began feeling around for the 
old buffalo skin and blanket which we 
had brought for a bed, but I had al- 
ready curled down in front of the 
wagon-seat with my head partially 
resting on the seat-cushion. 

A dog, barking close beside the wa- 
gon, waked me in broad daylight. Hal- 
sted was still soundly asleep, snoring 
painfully, with one leg hanging out of 
the wagon. The old horse still stood in ’ 
the shafts, but to my horror, he-was a 
black horse! 

My brain seemed to turn in a.queer 


way, as I stared at his color. He was 
black as a crow; no amount of staring 
made a red horse of him. I bent for- 
ward over the dashboard to see if his 
white foot was there. He had no white 
foot! Then I looked at the whole wa- 
gon. The wagon was a green oné, in- 
stead of brown, with yellow stripes. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, and 
shook Halsted to reassure myself. He 
yawned painfully. 

“Look at Old Ced!” I exclaimed. 

Halsted looked sleepily over the 
dashboard, and then his eyes opened 
wide. Then he, too, thought of the 
white foot: and looked over the dash- 
board. 

“Why, this ain’t our horse!” he ex- 
claimed, with a most confused expres- 
sion. 

“Nor our wagon!”’ said I. 

“Great Keezar!” he said, slowly. 
“We've taken a horse and wagon that 
don’t belong to us! I thought last night 
this horse didn’t drive just like Old 
Ced, but I thought ’twas ’cause he was 
tired, and when I didn’t find the buf- 
falo skin in the wagon-box last night, 
I thought those scamps had lost it. 
And I thought of course they had eat- 
en up our victuals.” 

“We'll be taken for horse-thieves,”’ 
said I, with a wild notion of leaving the 
team there under the shed and running 
away. But we soon saw there was but 
one proper thing to do. 

“We*must put back with this team 
as fast as we can, and try to find out 
whose it is,” said Halsted, and I agreed 
with him. 

. We backed the black horse out of the 
shed, but had scarcely reached the road 


when we saw men and boys running 
toward us from all sides and shouting, 
“There they are! There they are! Catch 
7em! Stop ’em!” 

In much alarm we stopped, and soon 
the excited crowd pulled us to a tavern. 
Some said, ‘Tie them!” Some said, 
“Bring handcuffs!” 

They said we had stolen the horse 
and wagon of a farmer named Wel- 
come, who had already come to the 
village that morning in quest of his 
property, but had passed the meeting- 
house sheds without seeing us there. 

The state prison seemed to loom up 
before us, but at length several of the 
older men began asking us questions. 
Recovering from our‘terror a little, we 
told them who we were and all our 
story. : 

Gradually the excitement calmed 
down. Some began to laugh, and one 
man who had. been asking us questions, 
said to Welcome, “I don’t believe you 
had better get warrants for these boys. 
I guess they meant all right.” 

Welcome did not prove very vindic- 
tive, since he had recovered_his horse 
and wagon uninjured, and he finally 
became so much mollified as to ask us 
to ride with him on our way back to 
Harrison Flat. For Halsted and I now 
thought chiefly of going home. Love- 
well’s Pond had quite lost its charm, 
especially as Mr. Welcome advised us 
to go home and have our folks employ 
the sheriff to search for our lost team. 

We trudged on foot from Welcome’s 
farm through Harrison Flat, till near 
Summit Spring, when we met a little 
girl who looked at us curiously. 

“Are you the two boys that lost your 
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horse and wagon?” said she. 


“Yes. Do you know where they are?” 

“Snafe Jillson took it while you was 
gone up the, hill,” said she, ‘‘and drove 
away over to his uncle’s in Waterford. 
But his uncle’s folks brought it back 
last night and left it here at Mr. Sand- 
ford’s. They have been trying to find 
you.” 

Halsted and I were overjoyed at these 
tidings, but declared that we would fix 
Snafe Jillson for the trick. 

“But he don’t know any better,” said 
the little girl, in an apologetic tone. 

“What’s the reason he doesn’t!” cried 
Halsted. 

“Why he is a—he isn’t bright, you 
know,” replied the little girl. 

We made haste to Mr. Sandford’s 
farm, and found our team in the barn 
there. The people sympathized with us, 
but appeared to look upon Snafe Jill- 
son as a kind of providential affliction 
which had to be endured with the best 
grace possible. We did not see him, his 
home being at some little distance, but 
we always remembered him feelingly. 

As the second of our three days was 
now nearly spent, we gave up the trip 
to Lovewell’s Pond, and returned home 
that evening. In consideration of our 
troubles, Mr. Burnham reduced his bill 
for horse-hire from two dollars to one. 
Yet he did not know all our troubles, 
for Halsted and I suppressed mention 
of our adventure with the black horse 
and green wagon. 

We might better have given an un- 
garbled version, however, for a tin- 
peddler came through the town of Har- 
rison, a few days later, and gave a full 
account of our exploit to our families. 





An American Farmer Looks at Europe 
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American delegation kept hammering 
home the need to have work done 
where it could be done the cheapest and‘ 
to let trade flow more freely between 
all these small countries. 


Finland 


When Russia took over a great sec- 
tion of the most productive agricul- 
tural land in Finland, it forced 400,000 
Finns off their land. Great reclama- 
tion projects, in which the government 
is clearing forest and rock, are under 
Way in an effort to re-establish these 
people. Taxes are really high. 

The European farmer usually starts 
his day about 7:00 a.m., takes about 
half an hour for breakfast, then an- 
other half hour about 10:00 o’clock for 
a bite to eat, a good full hour at noon, 
another pause for refreshments in the 
middle of the afternoon, and manages 
to get all through work for the day by 
5:00 o’clock. These mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon refreshments in Scandi- 
navian countries and in Germany al- 
Ways include coffee, but in France and 
Italy it is wine, and the English, of 
Course, have their tea. 

They all seem to have the idea that if 
Americans could take life a little easier 
and take time out for festivals, there 
Would be a better balance of trade 
throughout the world as American farm 
Production would not be so high and we 
Would be able to trade with western 
Europe for some of their farm produce. 
As an American I cannot agree with 
the philosophy of this, but it is the way 
they all seem to feel. 


England 


Most of my time in England was 
Spent in Kent County near the south- 
fast coast where the mild climate gives 
them wonderful productivity. Few 
barns are required for the cattle or 
Sheep, and at one place I saw a com- 
bine milker and cooler mounted on a 
truck which towed 6 milking stanchions 
pn Wheels behind it. It was driven to 
he pasture and instead of having to 
clean his barn the farmer just moved 
the stanchions to a new spot. 


< They were digging potatoes in Kent 
Ounty at the rate of about 200 bushels 


to the acre. The seed had been sprouted 
in boxes and planted by hand, and 
yielded tubers that would be all sec- 
onds by our standards. The farmer got 
a government set price of $2.80 a 
bushel. 

Most produce prices in England are 
set by the government two years in ad- 
vance to permit farmers to make long- 
term plans. Both the consumer and 
farmer are heavily subsidized. The 
prices farmers are getting are higher 
than they ever got before, but more 
than one man told me it means nothing, 
and in some cases taxes more than off- 
set the gain. Speaking of the Brannan 
Plan, one farmer told me: “For God’s 
sake, don’t get tied up with subsidies. 
We are tied up in the mess and can’t 
let go. Oh, for the old days when we 
were our own bosses. If my ancestors 
knew what was going on they would 
turn over in their graves.” 


Marshall Plan 


In England and the Scandinavian 
countries the farmers live on _ their 
farms much the same as we do. How- 
ever in Germany, France and Italy 


‘most of the farmers live and keep their 


stock in villages, but their land is up to 
five miles away. Here we were under 
the auspices of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration (Marshall Plan) 
and were shown what our money is do- 
ing. As far as we could see it was be- 
ing used wisely, to get industry and 
agriculture back on their feet. I was 
much impressed by the fine type of 
men we have over there handling the 
program for agriculture. 


France 


French farmers are especially pleas- 
ed with the wonderful results they are 
getting with the hybrid corn being de- 
veloped for them through American 
assistance. France was harvesting an 
abundance of crops in July. In fact, 
they were definitely worried about sur- 
pluses. Not much of the dairy products 
are used in milk form in France, and it 
is just as well, for I was appalled that 
in both France and Italy no TB testing 
is done and there is very little pasteur- 
ization of milk, 


Because I am interested in poultry, 
I was upset to see that in neither 
France nor Italy is any money avail- 
able for poultry research. You couldn’t 


buy a bag of mixed poultry ration over. 


there if you wanted to. Most orders to 
French hatcheries are from a half doz- 
en to a maximum of 150 chicks. They 
are brooded under hens. I saw no mo- 
dern equipment on any of the farms 
we visited, but I did see women glean- 
ing the fields. 


Germany 
We were in the Western Zone of Ger- 
many—the Russians have the Eastern 


‘Zone which is called the “‘bread basket” 


of Germany—so all we saw were farms 
divided into small units, so unecono- 
mical to operate. I was on one farm 
that was originally 280 acres, but after 
many years of division and _ subdi- 
vision among succeeding generations, it 
now consists of 500 different plots of 
land. It is not unusual to see a quarter 
acre of alfalfa. The area looks like a 
bunch of backyard gardens all over the 
countryside. Some E.C.A. funds are be- 
ing used in an effort to consolidate 
these small pieces into more efficient 
units. Some of the present ones are 
working milch cows which is not as 
inefficient as you might think because 
on all these small plots they figure they 
can use a milth cow to work and they 
can milk her and finally eat her. 

I talked with truck drivers on the 
overnight haul to Berlin, and to one 
man who had spent several years in 
Moscow. F'rom what I hear, Russia is 
a war nation. Men are either policemen, 
truck drivers or soldiers. The women 
seem to do everything else. They re- 





REMEMBERED SUNSHINE 
By Mildred Goff 


Before the fire | warm my grateful hands 

At sunshine stored in weathered, seasoned 
wood. 

The clouds drip rain, the wind howls over- 
head, 

The warmth and comfort of the fire are 
good. 


And thus we store the sunshine of our 
days 

Of happiness, as do the living trees, 

Against a future time of need when we 

Shall warm our hearts with treasured 
memories. 


pair the streets, mix concrete, do the 
actual construction work on new build- 
ings and every kind of manual work. 
They are shabby and poor. 


Italy 

Arriving in Italy in a modern air- 
plane, it was quite a jolt that the first 
thing I saw after leaving the airfield 
was four oxen pulling a 40-year-old 
McCormick-Deering binder, and then in 
the very next field to see five women 
cutting a 10-acre field of wheat with 
hand sickles. 


The north of Italy is definitely farth- 
er advanced and more progressive as 
far as farming is concerned. It was in 
the northern part that much E.C.A. 
money was used to drain swamps and 
alleviate annual fever epidemics. The 
swamp draining, plus annual country- 
side spraying of DDT, has in four years 
practically wiped out the fever, and the 
Italians are truly thankful. 


The south of Italy was the only place 
I saw on the whole trip where people 
obviously didn’t have enough of their 
own food. 


We found fine farm organizations in 
all the countries we visited, and every- 
one seems to think we are winning the 
battle against Communism, except in 
Germany where the people seem to be 
playing both ends to the middle, taking 
what we have to offer and sitting back 


‘to see what Russia has to propose. 


People don’t turn to Communism 
when they can get a job, enough to 
eat and a place to live. 

Everywhere we went people seemed 
to be well dressed and well fed, and 
while crowded, most of them seemed 
to have housing facilities, except in 
Germany where many fine appearing 
folks were making pathetic attempts 
to seal up old bombed-out buildings. 

I came back to America with the 
thought that the agriculture in Den- 
mark, Sweden and England had stayed 
right in the high gear it attained dur- 
ing the war, and that it is coming 
back remarkably in France, Italy and 
Germany; but what I saw also convinc- 
ed me more than ever that we ought 
to be thankful for. our system of gov- 


_ernment: and our pioneering progres- 
_ siveness—that we should get’ down on 


our knees and thank God that wé were 
born in America. Peer. 
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boosting bales up into the 





of wheat. If they decide to 
“pour it on,” you’re caught in the 
middle. It’s a good deal worse, though, 
‘to be the weak link between two ma- 
chines. They are tough, unsympathetic 
and very ruthless. 

‘Soon after my return to Sunny- 

'gables from a city job, Jack Conner 
‘was caught between two machines. In 
attempting to pit his strength against 
_a baler tongue and a tractor draw-bar, 
he strained himself badly. 
* I filled in for Jack on chores and 
farm work while he was laid up. It 
‘didn’t take long for me to find that I 
‘was physically soft. I also found that 
‘except for old Nancy, I didn’t know a 
single cow in Jack’s purebred Brown 
Swiss herd. I still can’t call them all by 
‘name without stooping down for an 
‘underside view. 


BUSINESS END 


' The only way I could learn the herd 
‘fast was to memorize their udders as 
‘they went by at ye level over the ele- 
_vated milking stalls. Because I had to 
‘identify “~hem in a hurry in order to 
grain and milk them right, it seemed to 
me I should first concentrate on the 
part that makes the milk check. It’s 
_surprising what you can find out about 
a cow by studying on1y her udder. Now, 
‘as I am learning to call the cows by 
name according to markings, size and 
‘type, I’m remembering my first im- 
pression—the one I got when I knew 
only the udders. 

My original ranking of each cow ac- 
‘cording to her udder still stands. I 
think if I had gone about it the other 
way, learning to identify the cow and 
‘then the udder, I would have been 
prejudiced by a pretty head, nice top 
line, or even color. Those things don’t 
‘pay off in the milk pail. 
- Jf I ever buy cows again, I would 
_ like to arrange it so that the first thing 
I see is the udder. I think I'l make 
wiser selections, even if later, one or 
.two turn out to have a knocked down 
hip or a swelled knee. 


Winter Feed 


A couple of weeks ago, a visitor 
watched us put long, second cutting 
hay into the mow with a long hay 
blower. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I see that with 
all your experimenting, you’ve decided 
to put forage up the old way— loose, 
long hay.” 

I agreed with him that long hay had 
its advantages. By putting in small 
amounts while the stems were still a 
little tough we were saving leaves and 
there was no dust in the barn to speak 
of. The mow tended to sweat some, but 
certainly didn’t heat the way chopped 


hay at the same moisture content 


would have. If it had been baled that 
wet, it would have molded. It is the 
best quality calf hay we could pos- 
sibly have without artificial, heated 
drying in the mow. 

I disagreed with the visitor, though, 
that we had settled on field cured long 
hay as the best way to put up forage. 
It is just one of the best ways. Farther 
along in the same mow is some baled 


T’S tough work when you get 
caught between two good men 


mow, or piling two-bushel bags 


cow hay. The silo at one end of the 
barn is half filled with chopped green 
oats and finished with wilted grass. At 
the other end of the barn is a trench 
holding 250 tons of unchopped, first 
cutting grass silage. I am expecting all 
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ED’S PAGE WILL GO ON 


N reporting Ed Babcock’s death 

in our last issue, I promised you 
that this page would be carried on 
in the true Babcock spirit. 

How fortunate it is and how fit- 
ting, therefore, that we have been 
able to secure John Babcock, Ed’s 
son, to write Kernels, Screenings 
and Chaff for this issue and to con- 
tinue to supply a part of the ma- 
terial for this page in the future. 
You have only to read what John 


has written here to agree that he 
has the Babcock touch. 

John is eminently fitted to help 
pick up this page where his Dad 
left off. For ~years he was associ- 
ated with his father in the opera- 
tion of Sunnygables, and has had 


long experience in writing fre- 
quently for American Agriculturist. 
More recently he has been engaged 
in radio work, but he will now 
operate Sunnygables with Jack 
Conner and will. also be closely as- 
sociated with the farms operated by 


Ross Yaple and Boots Poelvoorde. 
We are doubly fortunate because, 
like his Dad, John is not only a 
practical farm operator and a keen 
observer and experimenter, but he 
too knows how to express his ideas 
in print so that they are interest- 
ing and so that you will want to 
read them. 

T. E. Milliman, whom thousands 
of you know, is another writer who 
will be a fairly regular contributor 
to this page. Tom has had years of 
experience in farmers’ cooperative 
organizations and operates his 
farm, Hayfields, at Churchville in 
western New York. Like Ed Bab- 
cock, he has been a pioneer both in 
cooperative work and on his farm, 
and those of you who have read 
his many articles over the years in 
American Agriculturist know how 
well he can express his ideas and 
experiences. Look for what Tom 
has to say here next time. 

—EH. R. Hastman 





Our experimental, 50-foot elevator will 
reach anything from the top of a silo to 
the barn peak. It will handle chopped 
green forage, grain, ear corn, bales or 
bagged feed. The added reach and flexi- 
bility for use on many jobs are exciting. 

' And as an elevating machine, it runs on 
a tenth ef the power needed for a crop 
blower. Here it was used for. grass silage 
one day, bales the next—hboth at heights 
out of reach of the conventional length 
elevator. 


of these feeds to turn out good. And I 
think each will serve its purpose in a 
rounded winter forage program. 

In the same way that we hope some- 
one will come up with a farm program 
that will solve all our problems, or a 
world agreement that will satisfy all 
humanity, we keep hoping to come onto 
the one best way to handle forage. 

From what I can see, we'll never 
settle on any one method. We’ll improve 
and economize on our ways of hand- 
ling and storage. We’ll get away, per- 
haps, from over-investing in expensive 
handling machinery. But the day we all 
agree on what is the best way to handle 
winter feed, will be the same day that 
representatives of major dairy breeds 
agree on how the ideal cow should be 
bred. 


Seeding in Oats 

Apparently Jack caught a very good 
alfalfa seeding with his oats this 
spring. Half the oats were cut green to 
go in the silo. On the same field, the 
rest of the crop became too mature for 
the silo and was left for the combine. 
Where the oats were taken off earliest, 
the seeding has greened up nicely and 
is far ahead of the alfalfa where the 
grain was left for the combine. 

It will be interesting this fall and 
next spring to see if the earlier start 
given the first part of the seeding will 
make any difference. We’ll have a good 
comparison to report on later. 


Path to the Barn 


In spite of a good stone path to the 
barn, all of us seem to prefer walking 
on the soft grass next to the path when 
we travel between the house and barn 
for chores. Since I was a little boy, ! 
can remember such paths across the 
lawn being thick with clover. Also, our 
heavily trodden strip of grass and 
clover seems to grow a little better 
than the rest of the lawn. 

I have often laid this better growth 
to the traffic across the strip. When the 
dew dried off the other morning, I dis- 
covered c>other possible reason for the 
good stand where we walk. There were 
white streaks of superphosphate from 
the cow stable where we had cleaned 
our boots by swishing through the 
dewy grass. The fertilizer and manure 
we track along the grass path would 
mean something in a year’s time. 

It might mean more to the women 
folks, though, if we failed to wipe Our) 
feet on the grass and tracked it into 
the house. 











Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


CONSIDER THE COST! 


I ordered a set of cooking utensils 
which were to be shipped about June 10. 
I waited two weeks after that date. When 
they dil not come, I cal: d the salesman 
and asked him to cancel the contract 
because they were overdue. A. week later 
the utensils arrived. I did not accept them 
because I didn’t have the money to pay 
the C.O.D. charges. Can I get back the 
$35.50 down payment I made? My work 
has fallen off, and I find I won’t be 
able to keep up the payments. 

The Service’ Bureau gets many let- 
ters similar to this one. There,is noth- 
ing we can do to help the subscriber. 
She signed a binding contract, and the 
company from which she bought the 
cooking utensils can demand payment 
of the entire amount. Shipment was 
promised “about June 10,” so we do not 
see how the contract could be broken 
on the basis that shipment was three 
weeks late. 


Before you sign a contract for any 
merchandise, be sure you are going to 
be able to make the payments. If there 
is any chance you won’t be able to, 
don’t sign! : 

— A.A. — 


DEPRECIATION 


I hav: a windstorm damage policy on 
my barn. After a storm, it cost me $559.75 
to put on a new roof; and now the com- 
pany 0-ly want to pay half of this. Aren’t 
they ~-pposed to replace a roof destroyed 
by wind? 

There is often misunderstanding in 
connection with such insurance. We 
checked with the insurance cémpany, 
and were told that depreciation must 
be considered in making a settlement 
of a claim of this type. In other words, 
the owner o the barn cannot expect 
the company to replace a roof which 

é~ bee> in use for approximately half 
its estimated life. The barn owner will 
be allowed the estimated value of the 
roof at tie time it was damaged—not 
the cost of a new one. 


This seems to be standard procedure 
with all companies, and we consider it 
logical and fair. 
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Claims Reeently Settled 

by the Service Bureau 
NEW YORK 


Gerald. sBolcesgnivolisiecs + cya ona 
(Partial payment of claim) 






$§ 15.00 









Charles Walker, Pt. evden nate. aries ee 24.70 
(Payment for produce) 

Alfred La Rue DP CEES DOM ocr ae em ae Caos 4.00 
(Adjustment on order) 






Mrs. Alton File, Troy Setar cete Ainea sn ckperat eg tanec a) ISAS 
(Refund on merchandise) 

George’ Strothers, Avon: sete wisn eee 9.00 
(Refund on order) 

Theodore Rohords, Ackport ..c.ccccccesccsssssesesesose-.- 152.54 
(Refund on order) 

Mrs. Frank Rata; Bong Bddying sete ccocccsus 8.99 
(Refund on merchandise) 

William Pomella, Canalohariei:: ci. .caee 
(Refund on order) 

Mrs. Roland MacGregor, Winthrop... 8.50 
(Refund on order) 

Mrs. Edith Havens, Odessa .....cscs-csssscsssssesesees-- 3.98 
(Adjustment on order) 

Floyd B. Hawn, Richville ................. 
(Refund on unfilled order) 




















MAINE 
Vernon, E..’ Warde Silene aula tesco ie. 4 549.25 
(Refund on order) 
Mrs. Harold Lammers, Mt. Vernon ................ 2.50 






(Partial settlement of claim) 


CONNECTICUT 
C. W. Beckwith, Old Mystic 00. cc-cssectee 1.00 
(Refund on merchandise) 


NEW HAMPSHIR 
James Eastman, Penacook occ 16.50 
(Payment for rabbits) 


VERMONT 

Mrs. A, We -GirardseStsAlbans' os. c.cscaceee 400 
(Settlement of claim) 

Mrs, Clara Perry, WimdS0r ...cscsscssesesesseen-- 35.00 
(Payment for rabbits) 

Mrs. Hollis Stone, Vergennes cccsccssssceecssceseeee-- 16.90 
(Adjustment of claim) 

CYMOUT Lewis, Hancock .........-.cssesesseseeeeecveeee - 16.04 
(Payment for rabbits) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. M. 0. Cutler, Montagnent.0-. 02.6 ee 4.00 
(Refund on dresses) 
NEW JERSEY 


Arthur Dersch, Clarksboro. .......: Beemer 206.40 
. (Refund on order) : 


_MARYLAND 


Mrs. Horace Greenwood, New Windsor ...... RIS 
(Refund on order) ; 
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PAY _EXACTLY TWENTY-FIVE AND 00/100 DOLLARS 


TO THE ORDER OF 


Ambrose De Moise 
South Kortright, N. Y. 


JAIL TERM FOR 
CHICKEN THIEVES 


R. and Mrs. Ambrose De Moise of 
South Kortright, N. Y., noticed 


one evening that their dogs were un- 


usually excited. They could find no 
reason for their actions, but the next 
day they found tall grass had been 


Kver 
Lose 
Control? 











M R., JESSE BACON had never lost control 
until the day he was driving to town,.on the 
highway near Claremont, New Hampshire. His 
pick-up truck suddenly hit a slippery spot in 


SA 810, 6 bet one ele Oy 
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trampled down, leaving a trail to the 
road. They checked and found about 60 
or 70 pullets missing. 

The State Police were notified im- 
mediately. They made a thorough in- 


vestigation, and a general alarm was 


sent out. A few days later two men 
were arrested near Binghamton. They 
admitted that they had stolen chickens 


the road and went out of control. 


The truck shot across the highway into a field 
and rolled over four times. He was crushed be- 
neath it and died a few minutes after help 


arrived. 


NORTH AMERICAN AC 


27 (A479). 


near South Kortright, and it developed 
that the poultry they took belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. De Moise. 

These young fellows, August Krus 
(19 years) and Frederick Krus (17 
years) wer. sent.nced to and served 
60 days in the Delhi jail. Delaware 
County Sheriff Albert Page reported 
that these boys were taken from Delhi 
at the end of their sentences to face 
charges elsewhere. 


A reward check in the amount of $25 
has been sent to Mr. De Moise. Both he 
and Mrs. De Moise have our congratula- 
tions. The State Police, Sheriff Page 
and.all other officials involved in this 
case deserve a lot of praise. Nothing 
does more to discourage such activities 
than arrests and convictions. Some day 
poultry and cattle thieves may learn to 
stay away from farms where American 
Agriculturist Service Bureau signs are 
posted. 


Esther Bacon, his wife and two daughters 
Patricia, age 16 and Gloria, age 1 year were 
taken to the hospital in an ambulance. Luckily 
the baby escaped unharmed. 


Second Tragedy 


Mrs. Bacon knows better than most people 
about the protection of the North American, 
because both Mr. Bacon and her first husband 


were killed in a travel accident. Both carried 


North American policies. 


When Mrs. 


Bacon received the check for 


$1000.00 from our agent, Mr. Brush, she said, 
“TI think the North American Accident Insurance 


Company is a wonderful company—everyone 


should have a policy.” 


OF CHICAGO 


CIDENT INSURANCE COMPARY 


N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPT., 16 CANNON ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





PLAN NOW TO COME TO NEW YORK STATE’S 





You've never seen a State Fair so big... so packed with ] 


: @ 
\ E things to see and do for the whole family ... as New York's 
‘50 Fair! Every attraction is a star attraction... to entertain 


you... to give you new ideas... to make your visit to the 


‘90 Fair one that will live forever in your memories. ‘ 
] if you buy Remember ... you save one-half the admission price on 
: : each ticket by buying EARLY. Advance ticket sale at re- 

2 tickets now! duced prices begins Aug. 14 and ends Sept. 1.Get yours now! 
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Regular Price Lela 1 iY- me era ee eed top. 
Advance Sale Price 25c and 10c federal tax 


Buy your 12 Price Fair Tickets at Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. or N.Y. 
State Electric & Gas Corp. offices in your community, or by mail from: 
The Director, New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
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DDED TOGETHER, the §sstate, 
county and town fairs of the North- 
east offer the biggest achievement 
contest in the world. At more than 

300 fairs—from the great New York State 
Fair and the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass., to the smallest commun- 
ity fair—farmers, rural housewives, boys and 
girls will compete with neighbors to see who 
can grow the best crops, who can raise the 
finest livestock, make the best cake, and sew 
the finest seam. 

The prize winners will sharé more than a 
million dollars, but actually this isn’t what 
attracts all the entries. There is no “jack pot” 
in these contests; individual prizes average 
less than five dollars. There is something else 
that makes competition so keen. It’s the 


magic blue ribbon that represents success of: 


personal effort to produce something just a 
little better than someone 
else. , 

Fairs are a combination 
of attractions to farm fami- 
lies. A day at the fair offers 
a chance to visit with neigh- 
bors and old friends not 
seen during the busy weeks 
of summer; it offers relaxa- 
tion in the grandstand and 
along the midway; and to 
the kids it is that one day 
when they can load up on 
hot dogs, pop and peanuts, 
and then for an extra quar- 
ter have them all stirred up 
into a dizzy mixture on one 
of the newfangled rides. 

It gives Dad a chance to 


Bg BIGGEST SHOW 


on Earth 


One Million Dollars in Prizes ! 


One Hundred Thousand Competitors ! 


see the newest machinery, and Mother a 
peek at the latest household helps, but per- 
haps the greatest value to the farmer is the op- 
portunity to see what new varieties of pro- 
ducts are walking off with the blue ribbons 
and what cow families are Winning the 
championships. 


Eight Million Spectators ! 


Yes, it’s a million dollar show going on in 
our own Northeast again this summer—one 
at which eight million of us, from city and 
country, will spend more than nine million 
dollars, but it will be worth it because, added 
together, our Northeast fairs are indeed “The 
Greatest Show’ on Earth.”’—A. /]. A. 
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It’s Time to Order 1951 Seed Corn 


Re about this time of year, when corn has 


completed its growth and reached the_ 


dough stage, is the one time during the season 
when a good comparison can be made. Does 
your 1950 crop meet -your expectations—will 
the ensilage be just chuck full of grain—is it 
standing up well so that harvesting will be easy? 


While all these things can be observed and 
are fresh in mind, it is a good plan to make a 
selection of seed for the 1951 crop. 


Early Order System Means More 
_ Efficient Service 


When farmers tell G.L.F. what kind and ap- 
proximately how much hybrid seed corn they 
want next spring it takes a lot of guess work out 


ae 


of buying seed. This information in the fall of 
the year, plus the fact that the seed is moved 


through the already established G.L.F. service. 


agencies, makes it possible for farmers to save 
thousands of dollars on their G.L.F. Hybrid 
Seed Corn. 


Select a Corn to Fit Your Farm . 


‘The G.L.F. Hybrid Seed Corn chart showing 
all the varieties adapted to the growing condi- 
tions in your area is now on display at your 
G.L.F. service agency. Your Agent-Buyer or 
store manager is taking orders all during Sep- 
tember. Now, during corn harvesting season, is 
the time to place your order for 1951. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., . 
Ithaca, New York 


We GLI. Wifrida... 


‘There’s No Better Corn at Any Price 


* 
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Only Super-Sure-Grips give you all three! 


Wedge-Grip Action. Note 
how Goodyear SUPER-SURE- 
Grip lugs are set closer to- 
gether at the shoulder than at the 
center—don’t flare out as in most tires. 
Result: soil is wedged between SUPER- 
SURE-Grip lugs, giving a stronger, 
firmer grip. 





Straight-Bar Lugs. Because 

Goodyear’s husky lugs are set 

straight as a ruler, they give 
you more gripping surface than lugs 
that toe in. Result: SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 
give you full-lug pull for their full 
length and depth — the greatest pull 
on earth ! 


Self-Cleaning O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R. Only Good- 
year gives you straight, even- 

balanced, equal-size, wedge-grip lugs 
— with no mud collecting connectors, 
hooks or knobs. Resuli: SUPER-SURE- 
Grips give deeper bite, more even 
pull, smoother ride, longer wear ! 


That’s why SUPER-SURE-GRIPS pull where other tires won’t! 
They make any tractor work better—yet they cost no more! 





Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 





Super-Sure-Grip—T. M. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohle 


(484) 4 


BIG EVENT OF THE YEAR 


DON’T think I ever went to the New York State 

Fair in the years before the war when it was go- 
ing full swing that it didn’t make me proud of my 
State and the tremendous achievements of its peo- 
ple, particularly the farm folks. One cannot walk 
through the poultry and cattle buildings or through 
the long aisles of fruit, vegetable crop and flower 
exhibits without realizing that New York is a No. 
1 farm state. 


It is good, therefore, that under the management 
of Director Harold Creal, outstanding farmer and 
Representative of his district in the Legislature, with 
the help of Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture 
Earl Foster, we are going to have a bigger and bet- 
ter New York State Fair this year than ever before. 
No matter what your tastes are, there will be a 
great many exhibits and entertainment features 
which will appeal to you. Special emphasis has been 
given to the work of boys and girls; there will be 
an around-the-clock women’s program, including 
one-act plays staged daily in the Women’s Building; 
if you like horses you will see 500 trotters and pac- 
ers entered for the harness racing; if you like thrills 
there will be the auto races; if you are interested in 
equipment for the farm or the home, there’ll be 
plenty of that to see. 

Best of all will be the opportunity to meet and 
visit with old friends whom perhaps you haven’t 
seen in many years. I don’t know what a day or two 
away from the farm or from business does for you, 
‘put I have never got over the thrill that “going to 
the fair” meant to me in boyhood, when there were 
few chances for recreation on the old farm. It was a 


_ chance to break away from work and the regular- 


routine of life, to see new things and old friends, 
and then come back with new inspiration to carry 
on the old job. 

You'll miss a bet if you don’t plan to attend the 
New York State Fair this year! 


HEAVY TRUCKS, ROADS ~* 
AND TAXES 


THACA, NEW YORK, is a city of steep hills 

where there have been many accidents from 
trucks getting out of control on the hills. So one 
night, a week or so ago, the authorities stopped 32 
trucks and found eight of them overloaded and oth- 
ers with loads out of balance. 


This emphasizes a problem to which the public 
and the authorities must give attention, not only to 
the fact that many trucks are overloaded, but also 
to the unfair situation where big loaded trucks are 
rapidly wearing out our roads and paying far too 
little for the privilege. 

Of. course, trucks are extremely important to all 
of us, and especially to farmers, and the smaller 
trucks are paying their way. Thirty years ago our 
highways were ample for the weights trucks had to 
carry, but they got vigger and bigger, and the 
operators found that the bigger the load; the more 
profits they could make. 

Today in New York State it is legal for a truck 


to carry almost 32 tons on our highways—63,750 


pounds. 
Highways and bridges strong enough, high 
enough, and wide enough must be built to accom- 


modate these trucks even, though they are fewer in 
number than the light trucks and farm trucks. 
These extra strong roadways needed by the heavy 
trucks cost New York State $198,000 per mile to 
construct. This much money would improve more 
than 26,000 miles of our rural farm roads. Only one 
out of 160 vehicles in New York is a heavy truck, 
but they account for a quarter of the use of our 
roads as they pound back and forth on our pave- 
ments day and night. 

Now, I say again that heavy trucks are needed 
and do a good job, but compare the tax costs with 
an automobile. It costs a passenger car driver 23c 
in license fee and gas tax to move 100 tons one mile, 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By E. R. Eastman 


but it only costs the heavy trucks 5c a mile to move 
the same weight. In New York State these heavy 
trucks pay an annual license fee of $140, which is 
the third lowest in the nation. In Colorado they pay 
a license fee of $2,055. At the same time a light- 
weight farm truck pays $27 a year license fee in 
New York, which is the third highest in the nation. 


In Georgia a light truck fee is only $2.50. The aver- 
age in the nation is only $15. 


There is still another angle to this situation. As 
you know, the branch lines of railroads are going 
out of business almost as fast as the Public Service 
Commission.will permit. When they do go out, the 
localities are faced with a much heavier tax rate. 
So, in addition to the loss of transportation facili- 
ties when railroad service ceases, the community 
also suffers a heavy tax loss. Railroads have to 
compete with the trucks. 


Farmers need the railroads as well as the trucks. 
The railroads pay all sorts of taxes and meet all 
kinds of difficult regulations. Farmers are certainly 
not for any more regulation of anyone or any busi- 
ness, but the heavy trucks are destroying our roads 
and it is fair that they should pay their share of this 
destruction with a greatly increased license fee, and 
fair to other transportation facilities to put them on 
the same cost basis. 


COMPETITION FROM WESTERN 


MILK 


OR SOME TIME there has beén a definite drive 
on by dairymen and members of Congress, from 
the Central West to bring about a uniform Federal 
health code for milk. Western dairymen look with 
envious eyes upon our higher prices for fluid milk, 
not realizing that one of the chief causes for the 
higher prices is our higher cost of milk production, 
caused chiefly by high grain prices, most of which 
grain is bought from the Central West. 
When these high grain prices arc mentioned, Mid- 
west dairymen point out that they will try to enter 
our Eastern markets with fluid milk if we continue 


‘to press for cheaper grain. 


As a matter of fact, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for dairymen in any milk shed to build a 
fence around it. Because of faster transportation 
and refrigeration it is easier now to ship milk long 
distances. 


However, if dairymen in other areas are réquired © 


to meet the stiff, costly requirements that North- 
eastern dairymen have to meet, then it is difficult 
for us to argue effectively against a national health 
code. We do have some advantages, possibly the 
chief of which is that we are nearest these great 
fluid milk markets. Moreover, so far as grain is 
concerned, I have thought for a long time that a 
partial answer to the problem lies in Eastern dairy- 
men growing more of their own feed, and we have 
already started to do that. 


AT IT AGAIN 


T IS positively awful that we are plunged into 

another war so soon after the last one ended— 
if it ever really did end. One GI said to me recently, 
“Why, Mr. Eastman, I feel as if I had only just got 
back!” 

There is something the matter with our civiliza- 
tion when, in spite of the fact that almost all the 
millions of people on earth intensely desire peace, 
it is possible for a few criminal or inefficient lead- 
ers to keep the world almost continually at war. 

The draft, which is being stepped up, brings home 
to us the sad fact that we are in war again. Farm- 
ers and their sons will have to get it in mind that 
it is going to be much more difficult than in the 
last war for farm boys to get exemptions. The 
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draft boards believe that because of better use of 
science and equipment, less help is needed on farms 
to produce the necessary food, even for war. There- 
fore, exemptions will be rigidly screened, and some 
of the Selective Service Boards believe that farm 
boys have no more right to be exempt than any 
others. 


If you are of draft age, the best you can do is to 
keep well informed and be ready with plenty of 
proof if you feel that you can be of more use to 
your country in food production than you can in 
the military forces. 


BIG BUSINESS 


T LUNCH with my friend Monroe Babcock the 

other day, he told me that he has 15,000 laying 
birds, in addition to a good-sized hatching business. 
As Monroe talked so casually about such a huge 
poultry business, I couldn’t help but remember that 
no longer ago than when I was a boy, a flock of 
from two hundred to four hundred hens was very 
exceptional. The average was something like fifty, 
and these were left largely to shift for themselves 
in the summer time, lay a few eggs in the spring 
and summer, and suffer the long winter through 
with little or no production. 


Great pioneer leaders and scientists like Jimmy 
Rice are largely responsible for turning poultry- 
keeping from insignificant beginnings of fifty years 
ago into one of today’s greatest farm enterprises. 
In this section of the Northeast, the poultry busi- 
ness brings in from 15 to 18 per cent of our total 
farm income, and it’s growing all the time. 


GOOD STORY 


URN to Page 8 and read the first installment of 

Mr. Eastman’s new novel “NO DRUMS.” All of 
us on the American Agriculturist staff who have 
read this story think it is the best one yet, and that’s 
saying a lot, as all of you who have read Mr. Hast- 
man’s other books will agree.—A.J.H. 


HEART DISEASES MOW 
THEM DOWN 


EART DISEASE causes more than one-third of 

the deaths in the United States, three times the 
proportion of 1910. One of the chief causes, espec- 
ially farming, is over-exertion and heavy lifting. 


No farmer over 50 ever ought to tail a threshing 
machine or climb into a hot haymow to mow away 
bales or loose hay, and he ought to be especially 
careful about heavy lifting. That is one reason why 
for years I have believed that feed and fertilizer 
should be sold in fifty-pound or at least not over 
seventy-five pound bags. 


If you have heart trouble, don’t walk against a 


.cold wind, don’t climb hills, don’t over-eat, don’t 


get mad, and above all, don’t hurry. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


WP TEN Field Editor Jim Hall got home the other 
night, Emilie said to him: 

“Jim, have you read The Journal yet?” 

“No, Why?” 

“Well, there’s the strangest story in there. You 
know I’ve always kidded you about not having 
brought home some souvenirs from the war, and now 
I wonder if maybe you weren’t right not vo do it.” 


“What brought this on?” said Jim. ““What’s the 
story?” 

“Well, up on the Danby Road, according to the 
newspaper, there’s a young GI with a little boy 
about four or five years old. The father was milking 
and the boy was playing with a bomb that his fath- 
er had brought home as a souvenir. The child threw 
the bomb some way, and it landed right under the 
cow and went off and blew the cow to smithereens.” 


“My gosh!” said Jim, “What happened to the 
farmer ?” 


“He was left holding the bag!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide “For real pipe rai 


/ FARMING PROFITS: Most farmers will agree that they are not farm- 


ing quite as well as they know how. The same 
would be true for men in every industry. In these uncertain times the man who 


continually checks on his operations is the one whose costs are likely to be 
lowest. Here are a few suggestions: 





1. Is your farm business large enough: to be efficient and to return a good 
living for the entire family ? 


No matter how carefully you farm, the results will be unsatisfactory if you 
are farming on too small a scale. i 

2. Is your work done on time? 

If not, it may be that discontinuing or reorganizing some 7 CBLEEDTISeS; hiring 
more help, or buying more equipment may pay. 

3. Do you grow high-quality products ? 

When poor apples are a drug on the market, consumers will pay well for the says George Fitzgerald, 
best. You cannot make poor stuff into a good product by grading. dance caller 

4. Do you control diseases and insects on animals and plants? 

A bad outbreak of a poultry disease which might have been prevented can put 
a big dent in your profits for the entire year. 

5. Do you buy top-quality seed? 

In these days of stiff competition the best is cheapest. Some varieties yield 
better than others and are resistant to certain diseases. 

§. Do you use enough lime and fertilizer? 

Many of us apply plant food more or less by guess. Make a check to see ex- 
actly how much you should use per acre and how it compares with your state 
college recommendation. Both lime and fertilizer are good buys at present prices. 

7. Do you sell your produce or do you wait for a buyer to come and make you 
an offer? 

A few cents more in-your selling price can, in a tight year, double your net 
returns. 


(ROSS PURPOSES: Without looking far you can see many instances 
ns Where sovernment agencies are working against 
each other. For example, while government agencies were buying butter to sup- 
port prices, Congress removed the tax on uncolored oleo, thus tending to de- 
crease butter consumption still further. 

While scolding hoarders, the government itself is the biggest hoarder of many 
food products. 

While fighting bigness in industry, the government itself is our biggest in- 
dustry—grown so big that it is unwieldy, top-heavy and inefficient. 

While asking for more taxes, thus requiring individuals and businesses to cut 
budgets, government agencies are doing little or nothing to reduce government 
expenses of a non-defense nature. 


FEDERAL BUDGET: Facing possible full-scale war, there are many 
Ts §$Ways in which government budgets can be cut. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Less non-military help to Europe. In the August 16th issue Warren Hawley 
reported that most European countries do not need further food gifts from us. 

2. Public works can be deferred until there is a labor surplus rather than a 
shortage. 

3. Socialistic schemes can be postponed, or better still, forgotten entirely. 

4. Government agencies can be consolidated, duplication can be cut out, and 
many activities restricted in line with.the intent of the Hoover Report. 







REMIEINDER: It is generally believed that there will be no price supports 
mnt §«8=—Ol) the 1951 potato crop, and definite statements have been 
made that supports on eggs might be discontinued on January 1. Full-scale war 
could change the picture, but without it we look for this trend to abandonment 
of price supports to continue. Supports as set up and administered since World 
War II cannot be justified. A reasonable case can be made for low level supports 
that would not encourage unwanted production but which would be insurance Prince Albert has the natural fragrance of choice tobacco. Yes, 


against bankruptcy to farmers in case of a depression. —H. L. Cosline. you get a richer-tasting, milder smoke in a pipeful of crimp 
cut P. A. — specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 


—fathe Song of the Lazy Farmerss__ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Go, THE NATIONAL’ 


sI GROW ld ant 2 Winston-Salem, N.C. nd 
old and lose my fire, 
2 APs: sometimes tempted to retire; JOY SMOKE 


When summer work is under way and 

there is lots to do each day, De aiek More 
think how nice ’twould be if I had 
naught to worry me. A house in town 
would be a cinch ’cause chores or time 
would never pinch; I’d*ssleep as long 
as I desired, then take a nap when I 
got tired. Between winks I’d walk to 
the square and visit with the boys 
down there; no. guilty conscience 
would plague me, my mind would be ae 
completely free because Mirandy t 
wouldn’t care a hoot ’bout what I did 
or where. 

On second thought, perhaps I might 
not have it figured out quite right; a 
place in town needs fixin’, too, there’s 
lots of little chores to do, so I suspect 
Mirandy’d seek to make me work ’til 
I got weak. And she’d succeed, too, 
wouldn’t she, ’cause almost any place 
I’d be she easily could hunt me out, 
where’er I was I’d hear her shout. No, 
I guess I had better stay out here, 


Where I can sneak away and find a spot across the hill where, chances are, she He 
Hever will locate me ’til the work’s all done, and meanwhile I'll enjoy the sun. ALWAYS use the complete addre: PANVAS, COVERS 2/BEGT. LEO rainy 
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“Outworks them all 


says J. D. Leach about his | 
NEW_HOLLAND 
FORAGE HARVESTER 


“‘T’ve used other makes of forage harvest- 
ers for silo filling,’ writes this successful 
farmer from Espyville Station, Pennsyl- 
vania. ““But believe me, this New Holland 
machine outworks them all! It’s sturdier, 
more economical and has a good high 
capacity. 








J. D. LEACH, with many years 
of experience in harvesting si- 
lage, farms in the rich Conneaut 
Lake region of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


“I bought my New Holland Forage 
Harvester because I had such good results with my New Holland 
Baler. Now I can truthfully say that both New Holland machines 
do everything the advertisements say they’ll do—and more 


q? 





Only the New Holland Forage Harvester offers you 
all of these advantages... at no extra cost! 


a matter of minutes. 

® Gathering chains are self-cleaning. 

® Continuous upper apron, crawler-type, 
gives positive, even feeding; prevents 
jamming. 

® Four-knife flywheel—slicing, not scis- 
sor, action. 

® Eleven cutting lengths, 14” to 4”. 

® Blades can be removed for sharpening 
without disturbing adjustment. 

® Shaker cylinder removes small stones. 


® Start, stop or reverse feeding action 
from tractor—prevents clogging. Deflec- 
tion angle on discharge pipe controlled 
from tractor. : 
@ Discharge pipe turns to left, right or 
rear without changing supports or re- 
moving pipe. 

®@ 112 sq. in. throat opening handles up 
to 6 tons of chopped dry hay .. . up to 
20 tons of corn per hour. 

® Changes from windrow to row crop in 


Model 610 Power Take-Off Forage 
Harvester— New model forage 
harvester can be operated with full 
efficiency from tractor with power 
take-off of 31 h.p. or more. Cost is 
$617 less. Illustrated below with row 
crop attachment. 





Model 680 Forage Blower— 
New tilt-table blower has 
low 22” operating position. 
Moves up to 30 tons of 
chopped green hay per 
hour... 40 tons of silage. 
Wheels retract. 


Windrow Pickup Attachment— 
Windrow attachment for grass, 
semi-cured or dry hay. Special 
alloy fingers lift hay gently to 
apron. Capacity 15 tons of 
green hay or 8 tons of 
semi-cured hay per hour. 


New HoLLAND 


“*Today’s Leader in Grassland Farming” 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporation 
DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 








TORONTO 





1 Baler Twine 
A) Bale Loader 


(0 Forage Harvester— 
Hay or Row Crop Unit 


OO Red Rubber Belting 
(1 Hammer Mill 


0 Portable Tractor 
Saw 


| 0 Forage Blower (0 Side Delivery Rake (0 Cylinder Corn O) General Purpose 
| OO) Farm Wagon (0 Hay Chopper- Sheller Mixer 

| OO) Pick-Up Baler Ensilage Cutter (J Husker-Sheller 

| Street Acres 

Name or RED Farmed? 

| County City State 
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Apple Harvesting Problems 


Sy E. Stuart Hubbard 


President, New York State Horticultural Society 


S THE HARVEST SEASON ap- 
nN proaches, we face many prob- 

lems. Thinning has been a 

major operation since varieties 
like Melba, Milton, Wealthy, Golden 
and Red Delicious, Baldwin -and Rome, 
even where sprayed with hormone after 
bloom, have set full and there is a scat- 


tering of off-grade apples to eliminate. 


Even some Cortlands can profitably be 
relieved of terminal, small, clustered 
and blemished fruits. 


Ample rains have resulted in fine size 
for the late season with promise of 
such heavy loads by picking time that 
propping will be necessary on some 
trees. The next cultural detail is the use 
of hormone spray on McIntosh and pos- 
sibly other varieties to prevent un- 
timely dropping. This practice, like the 
use of the same material to cause shed- 
ding of surplus fruits early, is still in 
the trial stage. 


Like all interferences with Nature’s 
balances and controls, these materials 
cannot be used thoughtlessly and wish- 
fully. Nature adjusts the functions of 
the tree to suit the conditions of 
moisture, heat, load, vigor, etc. Mc- 
Intosh that have been damaged by 
worm, maggot, heat or lack of seeds 
normally drop before the sound, healthy 
apples are colored and matured. This 
natural thinning often is very helpful 
in permitting tree energy to go into the 
sound fruit and to increase its size and 
quality. 

There has developed a practice by 
many growerse of applying one and 
even two of these sprays before picking 
MvtIntosh. This has sometimes causéd 
all defective, premature apples to cling 
and to be picked and stored with the 
sound, later-keeping fruits. Last year, 
losses due to ripening in storage of 
the good fruit by gases thrown off by 
the ripe fruits were’ enormous. We 


have made a practice of spot picking 
the earliest maturing trees before ap- 
plying the hormone spray or dust, thus 
permitting the premature apples to 
drop ‘or to be picked at that time. This 
has resulted in larger size, better color, 
better flavor and later Keeping quality 
in the main crop, with little or no loss 
in volume of good fruit. Evidence is ac- 
cumulating that McIntosh sprayed with 
repeated applications of hormone, es- 
pecially of double and triple strength, 
ripen.more rapidly than those receiving 
léSs. or no such sprays. 


Selective Picking 

Next to thinning, spot or selective 
picking has proved most profitable for 
us. By this is meant starting a few 
days early and removing the largest, 
most mature apples from the outside 
of the tree and from early maturing 
trees. By this method, picking can be 
started earlier and continued later than 
when the whole crop is picked at once. 
Another advantage is that a pack of 
apples of more uniform size, color and 
maturity is secured, while the smaller, 
greener apples are given time to grow, 
color and mature. The cost of picking 
twice need be but little more per bushel, 
and an increase in the volume and 
value of the fruit much more than 
compensates for any added cost and 
trouble. It may even pay, as with 
Greenings and Spys, to make three 
pickings. 

“Because we have. always done things 
this way” is no longer a‘valid reason 
for continuing to do so. The size, color, 
quality and flavor demanded now are 
much more exacting than before, while 
prices for undesired fruit are ruinous. 
Unless we supply our public with the 
apples they desire, we can confidently 
expect to be forced out of the apple 
business. 





Sprays Ditch Weeds on Oswego Muck 


NTIL 8 years ago John EH. Zagame 
lived in New York City and worked 
on boats in the city’s giant harbor. 
Now, as a successsful muckland farm- 
er he sees truckloads of his produce 





a 


heading back to the city to help feed 
his old neighbors. 

He has had enough experience grow- 
ing 32 acres of vegetables on the 
Oswego County muck near Southwest 
Oswego, New York, to know that he 
might have to sow his onions one, two 
or even three times if the winds aren’t 
just right in the spring but he enjoys 
the thrill of growing things by his own 


efforts. This year he had 20 acres of: 


onions, 7 of carrots and 5 of lettuce. 
The carrots and lettuce are mostly sold 
right at the farm, but he has a big stor- 


age where he keeps his onion crop for 
‘more favorable winter prices. 


In the picture (left) John is adding 
water to a weed-killing chemical to go 
after weeds in his ditches. The light- 
weight Allis-Chalmers tractor has a 
built-in high pressure rig with two 35- 
gallon tanks, a 6-row boom, and a hose 
‘attachment for reaching the ditches. He 
says. it’s the handiest rig he ever had 
for going after weeds in the muck. 

oe Als) th. 


— A.A. — 
CONTROLLING MICE 
IN ORCHARDS 


N THE July issue of Farm Research 

published by the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
Robert Hadie gave the results of some 
tests in machine baiting to control or- 
chard mice. The bait used was coarsely 
eracked corn which had been poisoned 
with zinc phosphide. A green dye was 
added because it was found that this 
had some repellent effect on birds. 

The poison grain was distributed 
with a hand-operated garden seeder at 
the rate of 10 to 20 grains per foot. 
With this method a man can bait an 
orchard at the rate of 15 minutes per 
acre, usually distributing bait on both 
sides-of each tree row and using 3 0T 
4 pounds of bait per acre. 

The bait is dropped deep in the grass 
where mice can find it, but where birds 
are unlikely to do so. This can be done 
pest before the grass mats down in the 
late fall. Some rather careful tests have 
shown that the hazard to wild life 1s 
small. 


Time to Slash Your Costs 
at PURINA’S BIG 


IAGMR_ATTPPMTIA BAP 
COST-CUTTING FAIR 


ARE YOU! 


ae ¢ 
SAVE 


ON THIS FAMOUS 


PURINA FEEDER 
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PURINA 
QUALITY 


tm 


As you swing info fall laying 


season, it’s time to think about 
stepping up egg profits...by 
cufting down costs. Your Purina 
Dealer is ready to help. He has a 
three-way Cost-Cutting Fairthat’s 
aimed at putting more money in 
your pocket every month this fall. 


Start off with the big feeder deal. 
You can gef as many of these 








“PRIDE OF ANCESTRY? 
OR ee tet gents 


Au my life ’ve been a hunter. I was 
born before the days of safety pins so I 
don’t: know how my “didies” were 
pinned on, but I do know that I grad- 
uated from that garment right into 
long trousers, with sporting instinct, 
developing quickly into a hunter with 
a gun on my shoulder. 


Once on an early hunt I crawled on 
my tummy in a cornfield and saw a 
meadow lark on top of a stalk. Just as 
I had a bead on him, he flew away, 
taunting me with his song, ‘“‘Laziness 
will kill you.” Try to whistle his call 
with these words to the music. After 
that admonition, how could I ever 
be lazy? 


for GROWING famous all-metal hoppers as you A book filled with stories about quail 
: and LAYING need. Every time you buy a hunting, “My Health Is Better In 
WITH EACH 500 LBS. pips ed pounds of any November,” by Havilah Babcock, was 


OF PURINA 
LAYING CHOWS 
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YAVE up to 5¢ AY. the 
q dozen on j 
feed cos} 


Feed Puring 


High 


-E ficiency Laying Chows 






Purina Chow for laying 
hens, get a coupon worth 
25¢ on a feeder. When- 
ever you get 5 coupons, 
turn them in on a feeder 
>for $1.35—almost one 
half price! Offer lasts only 
until Oct. 31, and is good 
in Continental U. S$, 


Cost 
ZB) ; 
@ of feeding 





Cutting Service Part of his Cost- 


Ask Your Puring Dealer 
to Cull Your Flock 


CULLS - 


given me for summer reading. An old- 
time hunter from the deep South had 
this to say about bird dogs: “A good 
dog needs no pedigree, and if a dog 
ain’t any good, a pedigree don’t help 
him none. A bird dog’s business is to 
hunt birds, ain’t it? If he does that well, 
it don’t make no difference about his 
ancestors. You take a mule now. He 
ain’t got no pride o’ ancestry nor hope 
0’ posterity, but if he plows cotton all 
right, you don’t hold it agin him be- 
cause his father was a jackass, do you? 
When you find what you want in a dog, 
what’s the use of pryin’ into family 
matters, sir?” 
eR ee 
The same old fellow, talking about a 
man buying a $40.00 registered dog, 
said: “He done bought himself thutty 
dollars wuth o’ papers and ten dollars 
wuth o’ dawg.” 
a 8 8 @ 

Sometimes I confess that’ I seem to 
have a lack of enthusiasm about a man’s 
ancestors. I feel like my hunting friend 
who was offered a dog: “Do you want 


1500 fey ds kept 5 aoe rf. ina Dealers to see his pedigree papers?” “No sir,”” 
Puring Plan eee the folks in Hee hig BS Seo Ce eee ee ee 
ara : pis acn a a sntaeds fhe: ic : es = - see your dog work the 
2 0 5Y% Bain Out the “uitte yt eld a little first.” 
Bihan rations tas on oe anes bu Whay dat mean by oes 

to 6Y Pounds eee least will take ours help at do aneen by sharing these 
SOME IoD. So. 9° the net make good oe ets that stories? Just this: that pride of ancestry 
eeders are sayy Purina your dealer, t's Ucers. Ask may be worth $10.00, but $30.00 worth 


of ability is what makes a man in these 
days of great need—days when we need 
men of ability and character and vision. 


Daringly, 


WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALston PuRINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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ARK WILSON pulled his 
head out of the cow’s flank, 
stopped milking, leaned 
back on his stool, and gave 
' himself up to daydreams, 
meantime absently rubbing the nail of 
his forefinger over his upper lip. He 
was thinking about the party he was 
going to that night. It was about time, 
he thought, that he had a little fun. 
Seemed as if there’d been nothing 
lately but work and worry. He was 
darn sick of the heavy work in the 
woods all winter, and the way he felt 
now he never wanted to see a cow 
again! 

All this talk about war got a fellow 
down, too. What did he have to do with 
the slaves and States’ rights? He 
wanted to get married, but how could 
he marry and then rush right off to 
war? 

And) now he had another worry. 
What had got into Ann lately? She 
was never twice the same. She didn’t 
use to be like that. They had always 
got along fine without bickering as 
they did now all of the time. He had 
been sure then that Ann loved him, but 
now he wasn’t so sure. Sometimes she 
was just like she used to be; then the 
very next time he saw her, she would 
be cold and distant. Maybe that was 
the way with females. Maybe Ann 
thought that was the way to keep up 
his interest, but it darn well wasn’t. 
He liked his friends where he could 
find them and depend on them! 


Mark started milking again, this 
time with one hand. With the other he 
continued to stroke his lip meditatively. 
Then as a thought gripped him, he 
stopped milking again. Come to think 
of it, Ann hadn’t begun to be difficult 
until that Henry Bain started to notice 
her. ‘‘That’s it!” he exclaimed. “That’s 
just it!” 

“What in heaven are you talking 
about ?’? demanded his father, who had 
come from the other end of the stable 
with a pail of milk. Embarrassed, 
Mark made no answer, and George Wil- 
son paused to say, sternly: 

“You're doing a lot of mooning 
around here lately. I wish you’d get 
your mind on your work!” 

Down the line of cows where they 
were milking, Mark could hear his two 
younger brothers snickering. 

“T’]] kill those brats!’ he muttered, 
angrily. 

The milking done and the cows fed, 
George Wilson and his three sons went 
in to supper. On pegs by the kitchen 
door they hung their caps and coats, 
covered with cow hair and smelling not 
unpleasantly of the stable. Then the 
boys stood by while their father crossed 
the kitchen to wash at the big sink. 
After pouring some cold water from a 
pail into the wash basin, he handed 
the empty pail to Mark so that he 
might fill it at the pump in the yard. 
Then, warming the cold water in the 
basin with a big dipperful of hot water 
from the reservoir on the back of the 
kitchen stove, George Wilson lowered 
his whiskered face close to the basin 
and, dipping both hands into the 
water, thoroughly scrubbed his neck 
and face, making blowing noises 
through his hands as he scrubbed them 
vigorously up and down over his mouth 
and nostrils. 

Although Mark had seen his father 
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go through this ritual a hundred times, 
it never ceased to fascinate him. After 
briskly drying his face on the big roller 
towel, George Wilson strode across the 
kitchen and sat down at the head of the’ 
long table. At its other end sat his wife 


Nancy, perched on the edge of her 
chair, her small figure almost obscured 
by the tall teapot at her right hand. 
In between father and mother, ranged 
like stairs on both sides of the table, 
were the family—Mark and his two 
brothers and three sisters. Mark was 
twenty; Charles, sixteen, and Tom, 
twelve. Ellen was ten; Elizabeth, cight, 
and Hattie, four. 

It was April, and although the long 
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swered her mildly: 

“I was at the post office when the 
stage came in from Owego today. 
They say the rebels have fired on Ft. 
Sumter. That means war!” 

Making no comment but apparently 
to relieve her agitation, his wife 
jumped up from the table and began 
clearing off the dishes, assisted by the 
two older girls. George Wilson again 
let his glance wander worriedly over 
his family and then, as if all of his 
fifty years weighed heavily upon him, 
he too got up from his chair, walked 
slowly across the kitchen to the mantel 
behind the stove and began to fill his 
pipe from the box of tobacco he always 
kept there. Watching him, Mark 
thought: ; 

“Even if the house was on fire, Pa 
‘would fill his pipe and get it going be- 
fore he tried to put out the fire.” 

Then Mark went up to the bedroom 
under the eaves that he shared with 
two of his brothers and began to get 
ready for his party, thinking dejectedly 
that even his best Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing suit wasn’t much of an improvement 
over his old every day clothes, except 
perhaps it didn’t reek quite so much of 
the cow stable. Mark didn’t know when 
he had had a new suit, and this one 
had shrunk so that his long arms and 
legs stuck out of it, making him look 
like a veritable Ichabod Crane. He was 








AUTHOR’S NOTE 


EARS AGO when my son George was a small boy, | got it into 

my head that I would like to try to tell in fiction form the 
story of the struggle that dairy farmers have had to get a living 
price for their milk. So I started to write a novel called “The 
Trouble Maker.” But no one knows until they have tried what an - 
infinite amount of research, study and hard work it requires to 
write a book, and as this was my first book I frequently got dis- 
couraged and temporarily quit working at it. Then I would go at 
it again because George had been reading some of the first chap- 
ters and he kept asking for more. Boys—particularly sons—never 
kid anybody, especially their dads, about anything, so I thought 
if George liked the story, maybe others would, and I kept at it until 
it was finished and published in serial form in American Agri- 


culturist. 


The response to that serial, and later when it was published in 
book form, was also very encouraging, so it wasn’t long before I 
was burning the midnight oil on another book. On this page is 
the first instalment of my latest novel, the sixth serial that I have 
written for American Agriculturist and for you. I have continued 
to do this extra job of writing because of the hundreds of letters 
indicating that many of you like these stories. 

The story “No Drums” has taken less research than’some of the 
others I have written because, to a very large extent, it is written 


right out of the lives and personal experiences of my own imme- 


diate ancestors on both sides of the family, all of whom were farm 
folks. I hope you like it. R. Eastman. ° 
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gvinter evenings were past, the dark- 
ness in the kitchen was only partly 
conquered by a coal oil lamp at each 
end of the table and the bracket lamp 
near the sink. Tired and hungry after 
their long, hard day, the first order of 
business with everyone was to eat. The 
fare was plain — boiled potatoes, salt 
pork, milk gravy, homemade bread, 
butter from the dairy, and blackberries 
picked by the children the summer be- 
fore and canned. 

The first pangs of his hunger satis- 
fied, George Wilson raised his head, 
glanced worriedly at his family and 
then addressed his wife: 

“Well, Nancy, we’re in for it.” 

She knew perfectly well what he 
meant, but she snapped back: 

‘In for what? Why don’t you say 
what you mean, Mr. Wilson?” 


The children looked at her in sur- 
prise, for they were not used to hear- 
ing her snap at their father. But ap- 
parently he took no notice, for he an- 


taking his time to change his clothes, 
trying to get up his courage to ask 
his father for the loan of the horse and 
buggy. So he paused to look at him- 
self in the cracked looking glass in the 
old bureau. He saw a tall boy, thin and 
hard from work and weather; red hair, 
inclined to curl, matched a red face 
covered with freckles. His generous 
mouth, usually parted in a grin, and his 
intensely blue eyes now reflected his 
dissatisfaction and disgust with his 
clothes, his appearance, and everything 
in general. 


But finally, realizing that if he was 
going to the party at all he would have 
to get along, he went downstairs into 
the sitting room where his father sat 
smoking his pipe and reading. So ab- 
sorbed was George Wilson that Mark 
had to speak twice before his father 
looked up and said: 

“What is.it?”’ 

“I was wondering—‘‘said Mark, hesi- 
tantly, “if I could have old Molly and 
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the buggy to take Ann over to the 
party at John Hover’s tonight?” 

Impatiently his father pushed his 
steel-framed -spectacles up over his 
brow’ and scowled: 

“ “Tisn’t over a mile to Hover’s. What 
in the world do you want with qa 
horse ?” 

“It’s muddy, Pa,” explained Mark, 
“and I hate to ask a girl to walk in 
the mud.’’. 

“Won’t hurt her a bit! Young folks 
are getting too soft. I didn’t have a 
horse and buggy and I lived a good 
deal farther from your mother than 
you are from Ann. Besides,” he con- 
tinued, “the team’s tired. You know 
they are. They’ve been working all day. 
They need their rest.” 


‘He pulled his spectacles down again 
and raised the paper. Mark left the 
room, banging the door behind him, 
(and marched off down the road to 
Ann’s house, anger and frustration 
evident in every step that he took. But 
the feeling of spring in the air, a bright 
full moon and the fact that he was 
going to see his girl soon restored his 
spirits. By the time he got to his desti- 
nation, he didn’t even mention his lack 
of conveyance, but took her hand and 
they started for Hover’s along the side 
of the muddy road. 

Ann talked gaily about Spring’s com- 
ing and the many different birds she 
had seen that day. She bubbled with 
good spirits and enthusiasm, and Mark 
was content to listen and to watch her 
animated face as she skipped along be- 
side him. As he always did when she 
was in this mood, he thought how lucky 
he was to have her. Covering her brown 
hair was a gay little bonnet, from 
under. which soft curls escaped to 
frame her face. Slender, strong and 
willowy, with merry brown eyes, a wide 
mouth with upturned corners, and a 
freckled nose which could only be de- 
scribed as pug, she was an extremely 
attractive girl, especially to Mark, who 
loved her. Her disposition was merry 
but mercurial. She was easily pro- 
voked to quarrel at one moment, but 
was immediately sorry for any hurt 
that she caused to others. 

Noticing Mark’s silence after a while, 
Ann said: 

“Why are you so quiet, Mark? Mad 
about something?” 

Instead of answering her question 
directly, Mark said: 

“Ann, you know all about this war 
talk. What would you/think about my 
going to war?” 

“Wouldn’t like it,” she answered 
promptly. ; 

“Well, I wouldn’t, either,’ he ad- 
mitted, “but things seem to be getting 
pretty hot. Down in the village the 
other night I heard some of the older 
men talking about it and they seemed 
to think that a lot of us will have to 
go pretty soon.” 

“Those old fellows ought to have to 
go themselves. It seems to me from 
what history I’ve studied, that’s al- 
ways the way. The old men get us into 
war, and you young fellows have to 
fight it—you and the women who have 
to stay home and keep things going 
while you’re gone.” i 

“Aw, now, Ann, that’s not quite fair. 
What’re you going to do when the other 
side forces you into war? There comes 
a time, I guess, when you have to 
fight.” 

“T don’t believe that time’s come 
yet,” retorted Ann, tossing her head. 
“I don’t even know what it’s all about 
’cept what two or three old cranks 
around the neighborhood like Bill 
Leonard say. He’s always talking about 
freeing the slaves. I’ll bet if he owned 
some he wouldn’t free ’em.” 

“Ll bet so, too,” agreed Mark, laugh- 
ing. “But just the same we can’t have 
those Southerners. breaking up the 
Union.” ; 

“Maybe they wouldn’t if we'd mind 
our own business and leave their proP- 
erty alone.” 

“Well, whatever has .caused the 

(Continued on Page 22) 





| My SON, this land I 


leave to you to hold and 
cherish; manage it well so 
that your sons, and your 
sons’ sons, may be proud 
to own it in their turn.” 

Those might weil be 
words for all men who 
love the land they live on. 
For deep in their hearts 
they want to keep their \ 
land in their family —want to leave every acre ‘ 
to oncoming generations in better condition 
than when they received it. 

Country people of today have become more 
dependent on the city; for many everyday 
commodities, for their fun and recreation, for 
much of what is thought to be a better standard 
of living. The city’s seemingly “greener pas- 
tures” lure many a country-bred youngster. 

There is, however, one great inducement for 
a young man to stay with the land. It comes 
from parents who are willing to share with their 
children the management of the land; to share 
the rewards as well as the responsibilities. 

Then father and son become real partners— 
in their business, in their way of life, in their 
aspirations. The ties of family hold firm. Side 
by side their roots run deep into this rich 
American land. Each ‘partner’ is rewarded 
fairly for what he puts into the family enter- 
prise. Each gets a fair return for the labor, 
capital and ability which he contributes... 
And he of the younger generation sees ahead a 
clear, straight road, and a secure future. 

Our interest at Swift & Company in this and 
other matters of importance to farm and ranch 
youth, is natural. Our business life is closely 
linked with the land . . . and with the young folks 
who will take over the management of land and 
livestock in the years to come. 
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Hello Again! 


Well, summer is drawing 
to a close. The harvest 
and heavy livestock mar- 
keting seasons are ap- 
proaching. And here we 
are again visiting with 
you folks who produce the nation’s food. 

As usual, during the summer I traveled 
around a good deal and talked with many 
ranchers and farmers. I always enjoy that. 
For, after all, you folks who produce live- 
stock and we who process and distribute 
the meat have practically the same inter- 
ests. We are both members of the Meat 
‘Team. 

I am always pleased when I receive let- 
ters reflecting this team spirit. Recently 
I received one from a man in Iowa who 
puts this feeling into mighty clear words. 
I think you, too, will enjoy reading it. 
Dear Mr. Simpson: 

For many months we have read with inter- 
est and looked forward to your very fine 
agricultural ads. We have spent our entire 
life raising livestock and trying to help stock 
men produce meat more economically, and 
you people are to be commended on the very 
fine job you are doing in pointing out the 
over-all problems of the stock men. Further 
than that, there are millions of people in this 
country whose daily lives revolve around 
meat and meat products, who never stop to 
think of all the things that take place from 
the time’raw feed material is grown until the 
finished meat product is set on the dining 
table. 

Swift & Company has played a very im- 
portant part in the progress of American 
agriculture and the diet of the American 
people and we know that you will continue 
to make worth-while contributions. We are 
looking forward to meeting you some time 
personally because we always like to rub 
shoulders with people that dedicate their 
lives to the things that are worth while. 


That letter warmed my heart. It’s the 
kind of expression that makes us all proud 
to be part of this great livestock-meat 
industry that serves our country so well. 


EM. Sienp son. 


Agricultural Research Department 























































































FREE MOVIE FOR YOUR USE! 


now in color 


‘A NATION’S MEAT”’ 


Interesting—Informative— Entertaining 
Just re-photographed in beautiful natural color 


























Swift’s newest film tells the story of meat from the 
western range to the kitchen range. Now available 
to ranch and farm organizations, F. F. A. and 4-H 
Clubs, and other groups. 16mm. sound film—runs 
27 minutes. All you pay is transportation costs 
one way. Write Swift & Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Chicago 9, Ill. 
















~~ aSOUR CITY COUSIN ~~~ 
Martha Logans Recipe fer 


FRANK AND CORN CASSEROLE 


(Yield: 4 or 5 servings) Vacation’s over! 


Back to town 
Goes City Gousin. 
in September... a 
Husky, healthy, 
tough and brown 
From country days 
he'll long remember. 


1 pound franks Y4 pound aged cheddar cheese 


1 can No, 2 cream style corn _cut in strips Y% x 5 inches 


q 


Place corn in buttered baking dish. Slit franks lengthwise 
almost"through. Place strips of cheese in slit in frank. Press 
franks into corn so that they are level with surface of corn. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. 
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To Market... 


Green grow the pastures, the cornstalks grow tall; 
Sleek hogs and fat cattle come to market each fall. 


Brown eggs for Boston, white eggs for New York, 
Dressed poultry and butter, choice beef, lamb and pork, 


Whatever you market, Swift’s always your friend, 
Competing to purchase the products you send. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


More thoughtful whittlers and fewer 
thoughtless chisellers would be a big help 
to America. 
A man in too big a hurry is liable to pass 

up more than he ever catches up with. 














Feeding Cattle for Profit 


by Paul Gerlaugh 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio 


In: October the market price 
difference between choice and 
common slaughter steers is 
Mee Bees twice as wide as in May. This 
Paul Gerlaugh —_ ig due to fluctuating cattle sup- 
ply, not changing meat demand. The feeder 
who buys medium or common steers in the fall 
to feed for the spring market makes no mistake. 
The man who produces common feeder steers 
does make a mistake . . . Last fall choice feeders 
cost us $43.00 per head more than common 
steers (when both weighed about 650 pounds). 
Quality pays the producer well. Lack of quality 
in feeder cattle, due to lower cost per cwt., in- 
variably. rewards the feeder who purchases in 
the fall, when pastures are emptied, and gives. 
his cattle a five- or six-month feeding period. 
Choice feeder cattle should be given a choice 
finish and timed for the summer or fall market. 
They sell well then. 

In an eight-year test, home-grown steers, all 
of one breed (800 to 900 pounds), dressed 60.3% 
and yielded careasses, grading 76% choice. Sim- 
ilarly cared for steers of another breed dressed 
59.6% and yielded 59% choice carcasses. How- 
ever, the lower dressing and grading steers 
saved 115 pounds of corn and cob meal in mak- 
ing a hundred pounds of feed lot gain. At pres- 
ent prices the saving in feed costs was greater than 
the reward for higher dressing percentage and car- 
cass grade. 

Market topping ability of feed lot cattle is 
not a safe guide to profitable beef cattle oper- 
ations. “‘Pretty is as pretty does” is a much 
safer beef cattle philosophy to follow in seeking 
profitable operations. 








Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Natrition is our business—and yours 
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He's Glad He Planted DeKalb 


“Yep...DeKalb sure has made me money” 





os 5 : ; EE IRE i SRS 3 
The barn and hen house on the farm of Otto Neidlinger of Bainbridge, Chenango 
County, New York. Mr. Neidlinger and his three boys, Fred, Douglas, and Ofto, Jr., 
have 90 head of Holsteins, 60 of which are milkers. They also have 1,500 laying hens 
and 1,500 young stock. 

They have been growing birdsfoot trefoil. They have two acres of pasture which was 
put out in 1940 and is still producing. There is also 12 acres of hirdsfoot in the 
silo and there is another silo to be filled with corn. 


“Hdusked eas 


“Never had any trouble ~ 
sa. Sealing DeKalb" 





“It goes in here and comes out here,” 
could be the title of these two shots of a 
field chopper busy harvesting grass for 
silage on the Don Herrington farm at 
Cato, N. Y. The farm is run by Don’s son, 
Bud, shown here trying out rented equip- 
ment used to fill his silo this year. 


William Chafey, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Chafey, Mt. Holly, N. J., winner of 
the New Jersey Future Farmers of America 
Garden State Farmer award. He will rep- 
resent New Jersey in the American Star 
Farmer contest this fall. 


Y When the New York 4-H Cluk Con- 
gress was held at Cornell late in June, 
William J. Maloy, R.D. 2, So. Hammond, 
N. Y. (below at left), and Margaret R. 
Bull, R. D. 1, Homer, N. Y. (right) were 
presented with American Agriculturist 
Achievement Award gold medals. Both 
have been successful with 4-H Club proj- 
ects, but more than that was mecessary 
to win a 4-A award. In addition, both had 
shown a high degree of willingness fo 
pass on to younger boys and girls in the 
neighborhood the benefits of membership 
in a@ 4-H Club. 






DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, Inc., DeKalb, fl. 
Commercial Producers end Distributors of DeKelb Chix ond DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn 





%, that you saw the 
product advertised in 


American Agriculturist 
when calling on your local dealer. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 


It’s fineness that makes it America’s Great Soil- 
builder, It’s The FINEST PHQSPHATE MADE, 
it’s by far the most finely ground (85% through 
300 mesh screen). 80 Ib. bag $2.25—Ton $32.80 both 
f.o.b. Townsend. Carload prices on request. Farmer 
Agencies Available. 


SOPVSERVICE (Naa 

























CMe $9.50 


Postpaid 





FRUIT 
*- TREES 


Write for bia FREE Color Cata- 
log; stock Northern Grown on our 
600 acres in Dansville. Priced 
right. Also shows Berries, Shrubs, 
Bulbs & Flowers. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. Our 66th 
Year. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY 
{2 Circle Rd., Dansville, N_ Y. 


DRAINING, IRRIGATION, TRANSFER, 
FOUNTAINS. Clogproof, rustproof. Any 
motor 1%, up. High speed will give , 
pressure in tank. U. §. Standard i 










Aero Al Casting. Only Universal ,——~\ ; 
pomp having threads inlet and ae) 
eatlet for beth gardenhose and pipe. 1 2 
Pumps from deep well to 3rd story. , 

10 gallons a minute. Higher speed, Gap’ 


higher cap. Money back guarantee. Q 
NORDSTROM AND CARLSON, KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 





OOD cooks will get their innings at 

this year’s New York State Fair, 
starting September 2. Each week day 
during the Fair, there’ll be lively food 
competitions in the auditorium of the 
Women’s Building. Cash awards with 
two first prizes in every classification 
will be given, and a silver loving cup, 
given by the Fair, will be presented by 
Commissioner C. C. DuMond at 5 p.m. 
for the best entry each day. 


The idea of a “New York State Foods 
for New York State Families” contest 
grew out of a conference of five of 
the big producer groups‘in the State 
and two Fair officials —- Mrs. Martha 
Eddy, Director of the Women’s Depart- 
ment, and State Fair Director Harold 
Creal. The five producer groups include 
the American Dairy Association, the 
Empire State Potato Club, the NYS 
Vegetable Growers, the NYS Poultry 
Council, and the State Horticultural 
Society. 

On the first day of the Fair, the 
contest will be open to those who are 
18 years old or younger. Cookies and 
quick breads made with milk, and 
suitable as refreshments with a milk 
drink, will be featured. On that day, 
also, there’ll be another contest, ‘““Name 
Your New York State Cheeses,” with 
$1 each going to the 10 contestants 
having the most nearly perfect scores. 





Labor Day will find home canners— 


entering their exhibits of canned and 
pickled vegetables, as well as fresh 
vegetable trays. Even centerpieces ar- 
ranged from fresh vegetables will be 
in line for prizes. 


Cake Makers’ Day 


On Tuesday, cakes using eggs, the 
more the better, will be on display, and 
rumor has it that cake makers have 
been practicing up on angel food and 
chiffon cakes for their Fair entries! 

Apple pie, cherry pie and peach pie 
will be in the limelight on Wednesday; 
also. canned apples, cherries and 
peaches, and jams, jellies, butters and 
preserves. On Thursday, New York 
State potatoes will have their turn 
with entries of potato bread, potato 
rolls, and fried cakes and coffee cakes 
using potatoes in the recipe. 

‘Friday will be a repetition of the 
first day’s contest, except that it will be 
open to all age~groups and there will 
be classes for unusual milk dishes. The 
Cheese-naming quiz will also be re- 
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Cocks to Compete 


AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


peated on Friday, which has been offi- 
cially dubbed Dairy Day. 


Besides the foods contests, there’ll be 
demonstrations of how to bake the new 
triple-rich bread which the State serves 
in its institutions, and the recipe for 
which came from Cornell University. A 
bakery, set up by the State, will show 
how it’s done on a large scale, and 
Fair visitors will have a chance to 
sample the bread. As soon as a loaf 
comes from the oven, it will be sliced, 
spread with Dairymen’s League butter, 
and passed out to bystanders. There'll 
also be a demonstration of the home 
baking of this bread by one of the 
County Home Bureaus. 


And all of these “mouth watering” 
exhibits of food are not the end of the 
story. Each week day at the Fair, at 
10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., outstanding 4-H 
girls in the State will roll up their 
sleeves and show visitors how to bake 
topnotch pies — cream, lemon and 
cherry! 


Baby Sitters Provided 


So that no one will have to remain 
away from the Fair for lack of a baby 
sitter: at home, a nursery service has 
been arranged by the American Red 
Cross in the Women’s Building, from 
9 am. to 5 p.m., for children from 6 
months to 6 years. Older children, from 
6 years of age on can be left with the 
recreation leaders in the playground 
area at the back of the Women’s Build- 
ing, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Parents must 
supply the food which they want their 
children to have. 


Other Attractions 


Incidentally, Dad and the older boys, 
as well as Mother and the girls, will be 
interested in the goings-on at the 
Women’s, Building. For one _ thing, 
there’s to be a miniature railroad ex- 
hibit on the main floor of the building, 
operating with both diesel and steam 
type locomotives on a double track 
main line. And of course the Little 
Theatre performances in the auditor- 
ium, with players from all over the 
State, will attract the whole family. 
Participating groups include The Foot- 
lighters of Kingston, N. Y.; United 
Theatre Players, Brooklyn; Liverpool 
Theatre Guild; Theatre Workshop, 
Utica; the Little Theatres of Water- 
town, Ilion, and Elmira; and the Little 
Falls Summer Theatre. 


—Cornell University Photo. 


SURE TO DRAW A CROWD at this year’s New York State Fair are the daily demon- 
‘trations of how to make rush seats, to be given by the Chenango County Home Bur- 
fe in the Women’s Building. At a Cornell University training school held earlier in 
ae yeah Home Bureau agents were instructed in the art by Mrs. Ruth Comstock, home 
A nomics extension specialist (center in picture). Left is Mrs. Helen Tunison, Tioga 
Cunty agent, and right, Miss Patricia Hanes, assistant agent in Wyoming County. 
bee making of rush seats is just one of eight interesting Home Bureau exhibits to 
e ‘catured at the State Fair this year. The others include the making of rag rugs, 

Wing helps, care of house plants, and the home baking of the new triple-rich bread. 
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Here’s the Range That 


COOKS, BAKES, HEATS 


With Oil Or Electricity 





MEALMASTER 


OIL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Now you can have all year ’round kitchen comfort with 
a Mealmaster Combination Range. Cook, bake and heat 
with oil during the winter months, use electricity for 
fuel during the summer months. For free illustrated 
folder, write Knox Stove Work, Inc., 2011 Ailor Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tennessee, 


OIL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Uses either oil or electricity for 
fuel. Completely insulated, extra 
large oven with automatic control 
for any baking temperature. Cop- 
per coil for heating water also 
available on this model. 


COAL-ELECTRIC COMBINATION 


Same features as above with coal 
instead of oil. 


Completely insulated two-fuel oven 
has two inches of FIBERGLAS in- 
sulation on all sides. Thermostatic 
-oven control with either fuel. Bakes 
perfectly in any rack position. 

















Forced Warm Air for Room Heat. 
A turn of the selector dial to room 
heat starts a fan which delivers 
warm air into the room from the 
grill in the base ... at floor level 


Cooking top for each fuel cleans 
easily. Chromolox electric. units 
offer you a choice of seven different 
heats. Heavy cast iron oil cooking 
top gives you plenty of cooking 


space. 


where you need the heat. 
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lower your costs with 
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THE NEW YORK STATE VEGETABLE QUEEN and the runners-up with their young aitend- 
ant, Lorraine Sheldon. At the left is the queen, Joyce Dobbelaere of Webster, 
New York. The 3 runners-up from left to right are: Naomi Draudt, Hamburg, N. Y.; 
Beverly Church, Baldwinsville, N. Y., and Mary Ann Marno of Fulton, N. Y. 


Program Excellent — Attendance 
Light at N.Y.S. Vegetable Field Day 


: By: AN ‘i ph aii HE program at the New York 1. Have patience to acquire knowl- 
Ra ONY ear ta Pay al uf oo i i : Vegetable Growers Field Day edge about vegetable business through 
slid Re “ ie i itl, j at Ithaca on August 12 was observation, study and practice. 

I nha eh ih CHO Ly wie sa a excellent, but the attendance 2. Be cooperative by sharing your per- 
mp My SAP Dr “st a me me ( us was disappointing. Where several thou- sonal “know how” with other growers. 

" ceo ry de! “dl! im sand had been planned for, only about 3. Give a balanced amount of time to 
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a thousand appeared. promotion of the business at local, 
This year especially, the bigger the yield you get from every acre 
at low cost; the more money you'll make from your wheat crop. 


Just as a combine is designed to save labor and money at harvest 
time, BLENN is designed to help produce bigger wheat 
crops at lower cost. So this year especially, you should use 
BLENN-Swift’s specialized crop maker—along with good seed. 


Here’s the reason: BLENN is especially made to supplement 
the plant food nutrients in your particular soil. Together, your 
soil’s natural nutrients plus BLENN supply all of the many 
plant food elements your wheat crop needs for finest growth 
and biggest high-quality yields at lowest cost. 


Using BLENN pays off! oz 


BLENN is a low-cost investment that pays big dividends in 
far higher yields from every acre you plant. BLENN more than 
pays for itself—it brings in extra cash besides. 


BLENN is 4 ways more uniform 


BLENN grows more bushels per acre because it is a specialized 
plant food that is so uniformly blended that every plant gets a 
perfectly balanced ration of needed growth-making elements. 
Swift’s exclusive manufacturing process makes BLENN more 
uniform in four important ways: (1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; (2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridging; 
(3) uniform distribution through your machines; (4) uniform 
feeding of your crop. 


BLENN feeds your crop from the very beginning right through 
to harvest. It produces a uniform wheat crop with long heads, 
well filled with high-grading grain. 

This year, increase your yield per acre at low cost with BLENN. 
See your Authorized Swift Agent today and order this crop- 
boosting, income-boosting plant food early. 


Swifts New Process 












Plant Food 





If future field days are as well or- 
ganized and as packed with informa- 
tion, we predict that attendance will be 
better. Certainly those who did attend 
will go back home and 
tell their neighbors that 
they missed an excellent 
opportunity to see and 
hear the latest in vege- 
table growing. 

As usual, demonstra- 
tions drew the spotlight. 
Early in the day various 
types of soil tilling equip- 
ment were shown on a 
field which was dry, 
lumpy, and weed infest- 
ed. It was an excellent 
opportunity to see how 
various types of equip- 
ment operated under ad- 
verse conditions. Sever- 
al new machines were 
shown, two of which are 
still in the homemade, experimental 
stage. One of them was designed to 
pick sweet corn; the other was a small 
wheelbarrow sprayer which used a con- 
centrated spray so an acre could he 
covered with 10 gallons. Also shown 
was a spinach harvester which gave a 
demonstration on beans, inasmuch as 
no spinach was available. 


The State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets had an excellent exhibit 
showing several types of violations of 
regulations on the marking of pack- 
ages. Among violations shown were 
over-facing, packing in old containers 
without destroying the previous mark- 
ings, and mislabeling as to grade. 

At the brief speaking program im- 
mediately following lunch, Dean Myers 
pointed out that field days are one 
means of getting the results of col- 
lege and experiment station research 
to growers quickly. Dean Myers be- 
lieves that farmers are in excellent 
shape to meet any foreseeable demand 


| for food. He feels that the South Kor- 
| ean situation may be the first of a 


series of aggressions by Communist 
satellites. 

Walter Pretzer, president ofthe 
Vegetable Growers Association of Am- 
erica, gave the following five rules for 
assuring profits from vegetable pro- 
duction: 





state and national levels. 

4. Bring adequate returns to labor 
by letting workers share in the profits 
of the enterprise. 





PAUL WORK (center) describing the important charac- 
teristics of snap bean varieties grown in a test plot 
at the Vegetable Field Day. 


5. Be enthusiastic in relations with 
the vegetable industry, the family, the 
church, and the community. 

Throughout the day a helicopter gave 
dusting demonstrations; there were ir- 
rigation demonstrations, and buses 
were available to take vegetable grow- 
ers to field plots and laboratories of 
the College and Experiment Station. 

There was a time when a thousand 
would have been considered an excel- 
lent attendance at such an affair, but 
that time has passed. Every person who 
took part in the planning and execution 
of the Field Day deserves much credit. 
We hope that as good a Field Day will 
be put on in 1951 and at least 5,000 
people will be present. 
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When Dairy 


Cattle Bloat 


By STANLEY N. GAUNT 


Massachusetts Extension Dairyman 


HAVE heard a lot of talk about 
bloat but never had any trouble 
until last week.” This typical 
statement was made to me last 
September. Yes, bloat isn’t an every- 
day occurrence but some day you may 
lose your best cow from it. What can 
you do? Why does bloat occur? What 
conditions bring it about, and what 
can you do to prevent and control the 
acute form of bloat that occurs when 
dairy cattle are grazing pastures? 


Bloat has occurred on the following 
green legumes: alfalfa, ladino clover, 
sweet clover, burr clover, red and white 
clover, trefoil, and peas. It is an exces- 
sive accumulation of gases and disten- 
tion of the rumen or paunch. Research 
workers agree that the reason for the 
excessive accumulation of gases under 
certain feeding conditions is that the 
animals cannot belch. The gases found 
in bloated animals are found in the ru- 
men of normal animals under normal 
feeding conditions, but then are either 
belched or given off through the excre- 
tory organs. 


How Common Is Bloat? 


I have been unable to find any fig- 
ures on the number of cases of bloat 
here in New England. However, a sur- 
vey in Minnesota reveals that of 11,205 
cows pastured on alfalfa and sweet 
clover’in about equal numbers from 
May to October, 182 cases of bloat 
were reported and of these 50 were 
fatal. Alfalfa caused 28 deaths, sweet 
elover 20, and 6 cases of bloat (non- 
fatal) were reported on non-legume 
pasture. Only 25 animals under 2 years 
of age bloated. 


At the time of this survey ladino 
clover was not as prevalent as it is 
today, but I am sure in New England 
that ladino is right at the top in the 
list of legumes causing bloat, particu- 
larly since more Jadino is pastured here 
than alfalfa. Red and white clover 
would probably follow after alfalfa on 
the list. Few cases have been reported 
on hbirdsfoot trefoil pasture, perhaps 
because it is relatively new and because 
there are few pure stands. 


Stands of legumes which consist of 
00% or more of grasses rarely cause 
bloat, although the stage of growth, 
the amount of rainfall, and herd man- 
agement are all factors. Immature le- 
gumes that have grown rapidly are 


more apt to cause bloat, and a season 
of heavy rainfall causes rapid growth 
of plants and more appetizing feed, and 
switching cows from fields of little 
pasture to good stands of legumes in- 
creases the chance of bloat. 


Why Can’t Bloated 
Animals Belch? 


A theory held by many until recent- 
ly was that bloat in ruminants (ani- 
mals that chew their cud) is due to ex- 
cessive gas production. It has now been 
shown that no more gas is formed on a 
bloat-provoking diet such as green 
alfalfa than on a non bloat-provoking 
diet such as alfalfa hay and grain. Ani- 
mals have the ability to eliminate far 
more gas through belching than is pro- 
duced in the rumen. 

It appears from the evidence at hand 
that there are several causes of bloat: 


1. DENSE FEED THEORY — It is 
known that an obstruction in the eso- 
phagus such as a small potato or apple 
will cause the animal to bloat. This ob- 
servation, in addition to experimental 
work, has led to the theory that when 
ruminants eat legumes the anterior 
(front) portion of the rumen fills up 
with a heavy mass of the food and 
shuts off the opening of the esophagus 
to the stomach preventing the animal 
from belching. 


2. TOXIC GAS THEORY — Legume 
plants, which most often cause bloat, 
contain relatively high percentages of 
protein which produce an excess of tox- 
ic gases in the rumen. These gases, 
single or combined, partly paralyze the 
rumen and so prevent belching. When 
the animal cannot belch, the pressure 
is increased and toxic gases are ab- 
sorbed into the blood which may be 
deadly. 


3. FROTH AND FOAM—A third the- 
ory is that plants on which animals are 
known to bloat most frequently contain 
saponins that cause froth and foam in 
the rumen and that the froth and foam 
have entrapped the gases. 


4. ROUGHAGE NEEDED—tThe “lack 
of coarse roughage” theory is backed 
by more experimental evidence than 
other theories. It is based on the fact 
that an animal rarely bloats on dried 
fibrous hays such as alfalfa. Carefully 
controlled experimental work has de- 
monstrated that tickling the anterior 
(Continued on Page 19) 





—Photo by C. Ha mith 


Taking part in the judging contest at the annual meeting and Tenth Anniversary 


Celebration of New York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc. at Ithaca recently, 
were these young people. The younger girl is Donna Patchen, the older her sister 
Sylvia, and the boy is Phil Aber. All three are from Locke, New York. The animal 
is Elkendale Pauline DeKol, o registered Holstein ewned by the girls’ father, Kenneth 
Patchen ef Lecke. “Pouline’” is an artificial deughter of NYABC sire “Paul.” She has 
four records averaging 16,893 pounds of milk, 3.7 per cent and 618 pounds of fat, 
an increase of 1,583 pounds of milk and 148 pounds of fat over her dam. 
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The safe replacement for milk! 


Self your cow's milk! Don’t waste 
it on your calves. That’s just like 
feeding them dollars! Low cost 
Kaff-A is an absolutely safe replace- 
ment for milk! When you feed 
Kaff-A, the milk your cows pro- 
duce goes to the dairy—puts dol- 
lars in your bank account. Just 1 
lb. of Kaff-A can replace up to 10 
Ibs. of milk in calf feeding. That 
means every 50 lb.. box fed with 
low-cost hay and grain can release 
as much as 500 lbs. of milk you 
can sell! A handsome extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after 
thelOth day. Kaff-A is tested, tried, 


proved a safe replacement for milk. 
A million healthy heifers have al- 
ready been raised on it! Its dried 
buttermilk base is known for its 
nutrition. In addition, Kaff-A con- 
tains other dairy by-products, some 
cereal products, and plenty of Vita- 
min A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on in- 
ferior imitations of Kaff-A. A few 
pennies saved now may cost you 
many a dollar if your calf becomes 
a stunted cow. Feed Kaff-A and be 
sure that your calves get the nutri- 
tion that helps develop good milkers 
... good breeders! 


Consolidated Products Company, Danville, Ill. « A Division of National Dairy Products Corp. 


another money-maker for 
you from CONSOLIDATED 








UNADILLA siL 
BOX B-13, 









NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
Hish tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








HOOF ROT? 7 | 


A powerful antiseptic for 
stubborn hoofconditions, 
fungus infections. Easy 
to apply—pour iton. Big 
12 oz, bottle —$1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid.» H. W. NAYLOR 
CO., Morris 11, N.Y. 
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...the Craine NUROK Silo is 
good news. Now you can afford 
the rich beauty and dependable 
service that only tile can give you. 


| ACID TESTS PROVE IT! 
Craine’s patented tile stave con- 
struction gives you more for your 
money. There’s no cement in a 
Nurok — not even in the joints. 


That means longer life, minimum - 


upkeep. Triple-sealed insulation 
makes better silage. 
CRAINE‘S THE NAME 





Write for details on 
the Nurok—the new 
tile silo at a popular 
price. Easy terms 
available. 


910 Pine St., 


@ & 2 


TILE 
BLOCK 


Norwich, N. 


Craine, 


Inc., 





TILE wooD 


STAVE WALL 
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4 For Full Infor- 


Every Acreage, 
Every Budget 
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Will Be Worth Seeing 


PENING day for the’ New York 
State Fair is Saturday, Sep- 
tember 2. Everyone connected 
with the Fair sincerely hopes 

that no one will remain home as a re- 

sult of the traffic congestion which oc- 
curred in 1949 on the opening day 
which, incidentally, was Labor Day. 

Whatever the attendance may be, plans 

have been made to handle the traffic 

easily and quickly. The number of en- 
trances has been increased by adding 

a new series of gates at the western 

end of the grounds, and there will be 

salesmen to sell you tickets without 
the necessity of your leaving your car. 

A new parking space has been added 

to handle an additional 5,000 cars. 





New Roads and Buses 


Incidentally, if you have not attend- 
ed the Fair for some years you will be 
pleased to find that the old dusty roads 
have been replaced with hard pave- 
ment. Also, it is no longer necessary 
to walk the length of the grounds, 
only to find that the next event you 
want to see is blocks away. You will 
find this year that buses circle the 
Fairgrounds. For a nickel you can get 
on at any of the many stops and get 
off in the vicinity of the building or 
event next on your list. 

It will be impossible to more than 
mention here some of the high spots 
you will see at the fair. With Harold 
Creal, a practical farmer, at the helm, 
and with the help of Earl Foster and 
‘others who did such a good job last 
year, you may rest assured that the 
importance of farming will be recog- 
nized at the Fair, and that the entire 
exposition will be handled efficiently. 


High Spots 
Here are some of the high spots: 


Cattle Show. Entries are expected to 
exceed last year’s alltime high of 1,500; 
judging in the coliseum will begin on 
Monday, September 4, and will end on 
Thursday afternoon, September 7. All 
livestock, however, will be exhibited 
from Saturday to Saturday of Fair 
Week. Premiums total $22,200. 4 


Horse Pulling. The horse pulling con- 
test always attracts a good crowd. It 
will be held at 11 A. M., Wednesday and 
Thursday inside the race track. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Department. This is 
a complete “Fair within a Fair,” with 
rural and urban youth competing for 
$15,207 in premium money. You'll see 
everything from crocheting to tractor 





operation contests, from _ livestock 
judging competitions to exhibits of 
jams, dresses, and home grounds im- 
provement projects. Exhibits represent 
the best in each of the 54 counties en- 
tering displays. 

Home Bureau Exhibits. Hight coun- 
ties will participate in this interesting 
and highly educational program in the 
Harriet May Mills Memorial Building. 
Constant demonstrations in exhibit 
booths will include bread-making, rug 
weaving, care of house plants, and the 
making of rush seats. Daily demonstra- 
tions may be viewed free of charge. 


Little Theater. Returning after ab- 
sence of 28 years, the Little Theater 
will present one-act plays produced by 
community groups over the state; play- 
ers will be selected from among 45 
community theater organizations. Plays 
will be presented in Harriet May Mills 
Memorial Building Monday through 
Friday, at 6:30 p.m. and on opening 
day, Saturday, September 2, at an 
earlier hour. Admission is free. 


“New York State Foods” contest. See 
page 11. 

Harness Racing. The nation’s finest 
trotters will compete for $85,000, one 
of the richest purses ever offered, for 
five days of the Fair. This will be the 
first harness racing at State Fair since 
pre-war years. 


Better Homes Exposition. A multi- 
million dollar display of material need- 
ed to build, renovate or furnish a home 
will be shown. One of the most popu- 
lar features of the State Fair last year; 
a complete exhibit of everything per- 
taining to the home—from cellar to 
rooftop. Show covers 40,000 square feet 
of space. 

100-mile Championship Auto Race. 
National auto racing stars will return 
to the famous State Fairgrounds’ track 
for classic running of the 100-mile big 
car championship race. AAA-sanc- 
tioned, race is usually determining fac- 
tor in national championship standing 
because of high point rating. Vying for 
repeat victory will be Johnny Parsons, 
1949 State Fair winner, who also won 
the 1950 Memorial Day race at Indian- 
apolis. To make track dust-free, work- 
ers are removing two inches of track’s 
top covering and replacing it with clay. 


Indian Village. Early America lives 
again in this colorful, fascinating ex- 
hibit for young and old. Live Indians in 
all their colorful dress will perform 

(Continued on Page 21) , 


THE 1949 NEW YORK STATE FAIR QUEEN, Phyllis Roderick, a Syracuse University | 
senior, and State Fair Director Harold Creal of Homer, N. Y., pause to look over 
advance proof sheets of the September 2nd issue of American Agriculturist which 


you are now holding. 
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A new illustrated sprayer cata- 
log is now available from the MAS. 
SEY-HARRIS COMPANY of Racine, 
Wisconsin. The catalog illustrates 
two models that are adaptable for 
grain or crop spraying. If you would 
like to have a copy of the catalog, 
just drop a postcard to the above 
address. 


The Lederle Laboratories Division 
of the AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY, Pearl River, New York, 
is now marketing an improved 
aureomycin ointment for mastitis. 
The new ointment contains twice 
the amount of crystalline aureomy- 
cin that the former ointment did. 
Lederle veterinary scientists have 
proved conclusively that the new 
ointment greatly increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the product without 
causing any undesirable effects on 
the udder. 


When you visit the New York 
State Fair, be sure to stop at the 
Thermopane exhibit of the LIBBEY- 
OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY. At 
the exhibit you will see the Solaro- 
meter which shows the direction the 
sun’s rays come from at any hour 
of any day. 


CRAINE, INC., silo manufactur- 
ers of Norwich, New York, are con- 
cerned over the danger of the pos- 
sibility of suffocation in silos. As 
most of you know, carbon dioxide 
is formed from newly ensiled corn. 
This is heavier than air and a per- 
son who goes into a silo can be suf- 
focated. The company has an 8x10 
card calling attention to the danger, 
telling how to avoid it, and how to 
give first-aid to a victim that is 
overcome. They will be glad to send 
you a card on request so that you 
can post it on your silo. 


The New Idea Division of AYCO 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
‘Coldwater, Ohio, has been testing 
out a farm elevator for some time. 
The result is their new No. 175 ele- 
vator with 3 important features: 
(1) Its ability to handle anything; 
(2) Its easy maneuverability; (3) 
Its lifetime construction. 


It is always interesting to specu- 
late relative to the ownership of big 
business. For example, at the 
middle of the year DU PONT COM- 
PANY was owned by 118,732 stock- 
holders, an increase of over 19,000 
as compared to the year previous. 


. The “Scythette” is manufactured 
at Watkins Glen right in central 
New York. It is a power scythe 
which cuts weeds or clips hedges. 
It is powered by a light aluminum 
built gas engine which weighs only 
24 pounds, so it can be easily car- 
ried. For a descriptive folder, write 
to THE POWER SCYTHE COMPANY, 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


This spray tank can, be hooked to the, 
tractor as it is used to cultivate corn, 
thus making it possible to apply DDT 
for corn borers, while the corn 15 be- 
ing cultivated. The sprayer is made by 


the ENGINE PARTS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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How to Mix Conerete 
for Farm Buildings 


By SEWARD FOOTE 


HE BEST concrete costs just 
a little more than the poorest; 
it’s “penny wise and pound 
foolish” to cheapen the con- 
struction of the most important part 
of the structure. In many cases, mix- 
ing procedures are at fault; better, 
stronger concrete can often be made 
by following a few simple rules which 

may also result in a cheaper as Well as 

stronger mix. 

The strength and durability of con- 
crete depend to a large extent upon the 
quality of the sand and gravel, PLUS 
the quality of the cement-water paste 
that binds these aggregates together. 
The sand and gravel (or crushed stone) 
should feel sharp and gritty. They 
should be free of dirt, clay, or humus 
material. The water used in making 
concrete should be clean enough to 
drink. When using damp sand in the 
mix, combine the water with the ce- 
ment in the ratio of 6 gallons per sack 
of cement. If the sand is wet from a 
recent storm or washing; reduce the 
amount of water to not more than 5 
gallons per sack. 





Avoid Exeess Water 


The importance of maintaining the 

correct water-cement ratio can be de- 
monstrated by recalling that any 
water-mixed paste will be weakened by 
an excess amount of water. Wall paper 
will not stick with too much water in 
the paste; the strong casein glues used 
in furniture manufacture will not hold 
if too much water is present. In the 
Same manner, too much water in a 
concrete mixture may result in a weak 
concrete; not only from the weak paste, 
but a concrete mix that is too fluid 
allows the excess water to carry the 
cement with it when it runs out of the 
forms and also causes the light sand 
to separate from the heavier stone 
when it is wheeled to the forms, thus 
resulting in a stratification of the ag- 
gregates, making a streaked, weak 
wall. 

If you use screened stones for con- 
crete, combine this material with the 
sand in the ratio of 3 shovels of stone 
to 244 shovels of sand. Some variation 
may be necessary here, the objective 
being to get enough sand into the mix 
to fill all the spaces between the stones 
with enough excess sand to finish well 
on the surface. 


Conerete Is Permanent 


This mixture of sand and stone can 
then be combined with our mixture of 





mixer, you cam uswally rent one. 


Machine mixing of concrete is faster, better, and easier. If you do not own a batch 
























cement and water, and when properly 
mixed, placed, finished, and cured will 
result in a permanent concrete job that 
will endure for génerations. Machine 
mixing of concrete is better, faster, 
and easier than hand mixing. Many 
farms own a small mixer, and in nearly 
every community they are available on 
a nominal rental basis. Most of these 
small farm mixers will hold a third- 
sack-batch. That means 2 gallons of 
water to a third of a sack of cement 
for our cement-water paste. Let’s mix 
a batch. 


Get all materials as close to the job 
as possible. Start the mixer and:put in 
2 gallons of water. Then before adding 
the third of a sack of cement, put in 
2% shovels of sand and 3 shovels of 
stone. (If we are using bank-run sand 
and gravel, we can put in about 5 
shovels of the material.) The sand and 
stone will furnish enough abrasive ac- 
tion to beat up all the lumps of cement 
and mix it thoroughly with the water. 
Thijs will result in a good mixing of our 
cement-water paste and we will not 
add any more cement or water; simply 
continue to add a little sand and stone 
in the ratio of 244 parts of sand to 3 
parts of stone until the mixture is plas- 
tic. Mixing should continue for about 
3 minutes to be sure that every grain 
of sand is covered with the cement- 
water paste, thus making, in effect, a 
mortar that will bind every stone to 
another, resulting in a dense, strong, 
water-tight concrete. 


Good Forms Important 


Put the concrete in well-constructed 
forms and finish as soon as the water 
sheen has disappeared from the surface. 
(Usually 1 to 2 hours). A wood float 
is all that is necessary for most parts 
of the dairy stable. Added roughness 
can be secured by drawing a stable 
broom across the surface. For mangers 
or other sanitary surfaces, the wood 
float may be followed by a steel trow- 
el for a perfectly smooth surface. 

Curing the fresh concrete is impor- 
tant. The chemical changes which oc- 
cur in the interior of the concrete re- 
quire the presence of moisture and take 
5 to 28 days for completion. The fresh 
concrete should be covered with some 
clean material such as straw, bags, or 
sand, and kept constantly wet for the 
first 5 days. After this initial curing 
period the concrete may be put into 
limited service, but will not be com- 
pletely hard for another 23 days. 
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Features 


you'll like 


about the 
MASSEY-HARRIS SPREADER 


7 SHREDS EVENLY 
2 SPREADS UNIFORMLY 
3 LOADS EASILY 





Feature for feature, youll like the 
Massey-Harris Spreader. It’s ‘a fast, de- 
pendable, sturdy spreader... easier to 
load... easier to handle. 


Low-slung body cuts work out ‘of 
loading... makes a speedier job of it. 
Every trip to the field really counts 
.. the flared sides of the big, sturdy 
box let you pile it on! 

Out in the field, the Massey-Harris 
Spreader can’t be beat for fast, effi- 
cient unloading. Staggered teeth on the 
beaters do a thorough job of. shred- 
ding. Durable, auger type distributor 
spreads the manure in a wide, even 
blanket — as heavy or light as you 
want. Cylinder ends are protected 


Lhe i. Massey Harms 
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THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. J-85 







against wrapping and binding. Gears 
are covered. 


Massey-Harris Spreaders are made 
to last. Years of service are built into 
the acid-resistant wood box. Husky 
frame stands the jar and jolts of fast, 
heavy hauling over rough, frozen 
ground. Screw-type jack hitch makes 
hookups faster... safer... easier. 


Stop in and see your Massey-Harris 
dealer. Let him give you all the facts 
about Massey-Harris Spreaders. He’ll 
be glad to tell you about the complete 
line of modern Massey-Harris Farm 
Equipment. For free folder on manure 
spreader, send coupon below. 





Please send me your latest catalog on Massey- Harris Spreaders. j 
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PLEASE PRINT 
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BE SATISFIED 


In remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
ment and geod materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 
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AGRICULTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





Slidefilms, filmstrips, motion pictures and stills; in 

Direct Color and General Photography for ... Dairy 

Herd and Livestock Records; Poultry and Hatchery- 

men’s Catalogs; Calendar and Pictorial Illustrations; 

Farm and Products Advertising; Equipment Manufac- 

ture and Operation Educational and Teaching Aids. 
(Write for details and cost estimates.) 


CURT FOERSTER Phone 9964 
108 A Cea ae ITHACA, N.Y. 









ONE ACT PLAYS 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No‘ 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 


(496) 16 


STARTED PULLETS 


We are doing the largest volume of business in 
Started Pullet® in our 30 years in Poultry. We 
have them 4-6-8-12-16 weeks old up to ready-to-lay. 
That means they 
were last May- 
June-July or Au- 
zust baby chicks. 
So you see, you 
;can still get 
2arly hatch birds. 
You have not 
lost a day. They 
priced so 
ow, they will 
‘ost’ you less than 
f you had raised 
hem yourself. 
Ve have dandies 
n all the popu- 
ar breeds ready 
for immediate 
lelivery. 






















Me 


STARTED CAPONS 


never © 
gO wrong i 


family size bird 
so much in de- 
mand today 
Their meat is 
délicious and & 
tender, Theycon- 4 
sistently bring 
highest premiun 
prices. , Once you 
try them, y 
always buy them 
We have them 4- 
6-8 weeks of age § 


in the popular 
breeds ready for 
immediate deli- 
very. : BNE 
in all the popular breeds are 


hatched every Monday in the year 


From U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Clean 
Breeders — of Course. 

Wherever you live — you are a neighbor of 

Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway Express, 

by Air or by our own fleet of trucks, we get 

them to you safe and sound 100% alive, we 

guarantee. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR 1950 PICTURE STORY 
OF SUNNYBROOK — WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR 


Box 6 Phone 8-1611 Hudson, N. Y. 





We'll. do the rest! 


Buy the best - 








Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 


ARSHALLS::: 
ONEY-MAKERS*=— 
‘Selected Shiains . Garm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 


ROCK RED CROSSES 
For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES | 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Low Summer Prices Now 
Write, wire or phone today to 
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MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 8B Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


BARRED ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 


There’s going to be a scarcity of 
Baby Chicks for summer and fall de- 
‘livery. Place your order early and have 
your Chicks reserved to avoid disap- 
pointment. 















N.Y.—U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean 


OHL 


Tel 11 





Poultry Yards 
and Hatchery 


CALLICOON, N. Y. 
(Dept. 2) 


Free Price List Available! 








SURPLUS CHICKS 


New Hempshires, Barred Rocks, White Recks 
& Heavy Assorted. Write for Prices. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R9 Bellefonte, Pa. 


| parentage of all the pullets that died. 


‘tom and a turkey wire 
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This 0s the Season Whee 
“Blue Comb” Hits Pallets 


By L. E. Weauer 


ROM THE poultry disease lab- 
7 oratory at Cornell, Dr. P. P. 

Levine has warned that a few 

cases of Blue Comb have been 
received in the laboratory. Since this is 
the time of year when this disease 
makes its annual appearance, Dr. Le- 
vine says that careful management of 
poultry flocks should be urged, especi- 
ally when pullets are coming into egg 
production and when they are to be 
moved to the laying house. 


Avoid sudden changes in feed, or if 
feed must be changed, do it gradually. 
Plenty of water should always be wait- 
ing for the pullets. \ 


If the disease is suspected, start 
treatment at once, but get a diagnosis 
as soon as possible. Dr. Levine says 
that in many instances “we have en- 
countered severe outbreaks of intestin- 
al coccidiosis which produced the out- 
ward symptoms of Blue Comb disease.” 

Two treatments are suggested. The 
preferred one is to dissolve one table- 
spoon of muriate of potash in each gal- 
lon of drinking water. Use this medi- 
cated water for four days, then leave 
the muriate of potash out of the water 
but mix it dry in the mash at the rate 
of 144 pounds in 100 pounds of mash. 
Feed this mash for ten days and don’t 
feed any scratch grain during that 
period. 

The alternative treatment is % cup 
of stock molasses in each gallon of 
drinking water. When appetites begin 
to return, omit the molasses in the wa- 
ter but feed a crumbly wet molasses 
mash made by mixing 4 pounds of mo- 
lasses ‘with 6 pounds of feed. : 

Muriate of potash is cheap and does 
not deteriorate. It is commonly used as 
a fertilizer and can be obtained at fer- 
tilizer stores. You ought to keep a sup- 
ply on hand all the time. 

Here is Dr. Levine’s description of 
the Blue Comb disease. It hits suddenly, 
causes birds to go off feed, and egg 
production is affected quickly. At the 
outset, the combs may be a fiery red, 
but later they become quite dark, al- 
most purple in color, and then begin to 
shrivel up. There may be some deaths 
at the beginning, but usually mortality 
occurs after the condition has been in 
progress a few days. 


A New Angle 


Poultrymen from time to time have 
noticed that certain strains or \even 
certain families of chickens are more 
likely than others to take Blue Comb 
under the same exposure. That this is 
true was confirmed at Cornell last 
year. Blue Comb broke out on range 
among pullets that were pedigreed and 
wing-banded. So, when the trouble was 
over, it was possible to check up on the 





THIS CATCHING CRATE was 
designed by Donald Mar- 
ford of Marcellus, N. Y. 
Don declares that the crate 
is much better than the 
usual type because every 
bird in it is clearly visible. 
The crate hes a board bot- 


top. Each end has a slide 
so that a@ series of crates 
can be put together at a 
brooder house fer catch- 
ing birds. : 








Between July 8 and August 8, a tovral 
of 97 pullets died from Blue Comb out 
of a flock’ of 2857. Three séparate 
strains and a cross between two of the 
strains made up the flock. In one of 
these strains (S), not one death from 
Blue Comb occurred in 221 pullets. In 
another strain (K), out of 1312 pullets, 
there were only 13 deaths. But among 
986 pullets of C strain, there were 73 
deaths, or 7.4 per cent. In the cross 
between K and C strains, there was a 
loss of 3.25 per cent, demonstrating the 
evil influence of C strain in the cross. 
Even in strain C there was one sire 
with 20 daughters and another with 
more than 40 among whose daughters 
there were no deaths from Blue Comb. 
It is evident that the ability to resist 
Blue Comb runs in families. That means 
one more job of selection for the pro- 
geny-test poultry breeder, and one 
more thing for the buyer of baby chicks 
to.find out about if he can. 


—= A.A. — 
NEPPCO EXPOSITION 

The 1950 exposition of the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council will be 
called “The Sesquicentennial of Poul- 
try as a Business,” and the theme will 
be “Its spectacular growth to third 
place in the nation’s agricultural enter- 
prises.” 

The exposition will be held at the 
Farm Show Building at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and it will be a three-day affair 
from October 3 to 5 inclusive. As usual 
there will be a program of talks which 
will cover six essential parts of the 
poultry business—feeding, marketing, 
disease control, management, credit, 
and the poultry outlook. 





The Poultryman’s. 
Zuestion Gor 





We have been having some trouble 
with sour crops in our turkeys and would 
appreciate any suggestions for handling 
the situation. 

There are several adverse factors 
that might cause sour crops in turkeys. 


The California Experiment Station 
proved that a tendency toward sour 
crops, which result in pendulous crops 
or vice versa, may be an inherent weak- 
ness in the birds. Another factor is en- 
vironmental. For instance, birds in very 
hot climates or birds that do not have 
water kept before them all the time 
may become very thirsty, and then 
when water is given they drink large 
amounts at a time. This sometimes re- 
sults in pendulous crops which become 
sour. f 

Another environmental factor has to 


do with the feed. Dried grass or other 
indigestible material sometimes tends 
to plug up the opening between the 
crop and the stomach. ) 


There is no really practical remedy 
for this sort of thing except to remove 
the cause. Once the bird has a pendu- 
lous crop, about the only thing one can 
do. is to kill the bird and dress it off, 
or, if you have the skill and the time 
you can split the crop, remove the con- 
tents, take a section out of the crop, 
resew- it and it will recover. It’s hara- 
ly worth while, however, because the 
crop must be kept covered, which is 
very difficult to do; otherwise the bird 
will tear the stitches out, causing it 
to die, or requiring it to be resewn. It 
really isn’t particularly difficult to op- 
erate on the crop, but it just isn’t 
worth while.—H. Y. Smith. 


* sk 


I am planning to build a disposal pit 
for dead chickens. Can you give me some 
ideas as to proper size? 

Fifty cubic feet for each 1,000 birds 
should be ample for a year, but while 
you are building it, better make it at 
least twice that big so that you can 
use it for at least two or three years, 


Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated catalog 
describes our breeding program. 


hl Nf 
CHICKS 


feister> @ 


U. S.. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 





Safe Arrival Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 


per 100 per 100 per 100 







LEGHORNS (58.89) _. $13.00 $26.00 $ 3.00 
UTILITY MATED WH. *. £1.00 24.00 ao 
NEW HAMPSHIRES ...... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
SEX\LINK CROSS AAA {5.00 22.00 tat 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA 15.00 22.00 : 


BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ...... 14.00 ee 


22.00 I: 

HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’'T BROILER CHIX $8/-0 
STARTED LEG. PULTS....4 Wks. 35¢....6 Ee inael 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order dlr 
from this ad. or write for & pare iain ee ap: 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy #97. y 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVICLE, Pa. 
Ee a eT 


eee 


PULLETS - PU:LETS 


10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns. Also. a ae 
Reds. April and May hatched pullets. Bae 
tree farm range. Healthy, vigorous pullets at moc iat 
ate prices. Send for circular and complete price St, 

BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsville, N. 


aT gh OR re ee een 
BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshi 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 

Year around service ny 

KENYON POULTRY FARM. Marcellus, N. * 


J. 





res 


READY-TO-LAY RANGE GROWN PULLETS | . 
Harco strain R. 1. Reds; Sex link crosses. SAV 
Sired White Rocks. Hubbard’s N.H. Reds. Ooo 
husky and healthy. Heavy laying !s !n their 


Circular. ; 
CELL GORDON, FULTONVILLE, NEW YORK 


: smoth 
“DUCKS FOR PROFIT? and 25 Imperial Manny 
Pekin Ducklings—$8.09, 100-§30.00. MEADOWBROO 
Richfield 45, Pa. 


OBS Ae yee PF es 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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HAVE had some correspond- 

ence with A. W. Forbes of Wor- 

cester, Massachusetts, relative 

to the use of leaves on the gar- 

den. Mr. Forbes commented on 
his method so I asked for details, and 
his reply is as follows: 

“with regard to the use of leaves, 
my favorite method is one of my own 
development, and I am not prepared to 
say how it compares with other meth- 
ods. In the fall it-is necessary to rake 
the leaves anyway, so there is no labor 
chargeable to the garden for that work. 
For the garden I dig trenches about 8” 
wide by 8” deep, pack in as many 
leaves as I can and cover with a little 
soil. 

“The next year I plant one row each 
side of the trench so that there is no 
plant directly over it, but the nutri- 
ment from the leaves becomes avail- 
able slowly and can be reached by the 
roots. Harthworms mix the leaves with 
the soil on each side, so that no fur- 
ther attention is required. Earthworms 
also pack castings from the surround- 
ing soil among the leaves, so that the 
trench does not settle nearly as much 
as. would be expected. 

“Leaves decompose much more rap- 
idly if something is added, but I am not 
sure that there is any other advantage 
in the additions. Sometimes I stir the 
partly decomposed leaves into the soil 
nearby, but if left for two years, the 
earthworms will do this for us. At that 
time turning up the soil shows no dif- 
ference between the trench and the 
soil beside it.” 





Romaine 


We have found this summer that ro- 
maine is the best hot weather substi- 
tute for lettuce that we have ever tried. 
It grows well; it makes a good head, 
and is very crisp and tasty. If further 
experience confirms the good points we 
already have observed, this will be our 
Standard salad crop in coming’ years. 


Perennials from Seed 


Frequently when discussing gardens, 
my friends ask whether or not peren- 
nials can be easily grown from seed. It 
can be done, although the majority of 
gardeners doubtless prefer to buy them. 

One of the easiest perennials to grow 
from seed is Sweet William. I have had 
good success by sowing seed collected 
from ripe heads late in summer right in 
4 row in the garden and transplanting 
them either very late in the fall or 
early in the spring. 

I have also grown lupines from seed 


A climbin 
t 
of flowers, 





1950 


A FORUM FOR 


by the same procedure. Apparently not 
all the seeds produced plants, but I 
did grow enough-to make it interesting 
and worth while. 


One of the difficulties in growing 
Some perennials is that seeds sprout 
very slowly. For example, it takes 
about 20 days for delphinium and gail- 
lardia seed to germinate. If they are 
put in a row in the garden, the weeds 
often choke them before they get 
started, or a heavy rain may wash 
them out. A few perennial seeds will 
germinate in 5 days, but most of them 
take from 10 to 20 days. 


Save Onion Sets 


Many home gardeners prefer to raise 
onions from sets rather than seed in 
spite of the fact that sets are more 
expensive per 100 feet of row. However, 
there is one way to cut down this ex- 
pense, namely, to save your own sets. 


Start by sowing onion seed early in 
the spring. Thin them out and use the 
ones thinned for green onions. Then if 
you are reasonably lucky you will have 
some nice onions to harvest and store 
in the cellar, but you will also have 
a lot that are too small to eat. Save 
them and use them for sets the next 
year. Also, it has been our experience 
that one of the best ways to get really 
early onions is to set out large onions 
grown from seed the previous year. In 
a very short time you can peel off most 
of the outside leaving 4 or 5 onions 
which resemble those grown from seed 
later in the season. 


There is one difficulty you may en- 
counter in saving your own onion sets, 
namely, that a considerable number of 
them may form seed. Set onions go to 
seed more where the sets are stored 
in a relatively warm cellar. Also some 
varieties go to seed more than others. 
One of the good varieties in this re- 
spect is Ebenezer. We remove the seed 
heads as they appear and find that they 
do not interfere much with using 
onions green. When they are harvested 
in the fall for winter use you can usu- 
ally remove the section which contains 
the seed when ‘they are peeled and use 
the balance on the table. 


* * 


Why is it that rhubarb seed stalks seem 
to be more numerous some years than 
others? 

There are a number of factors that 
affect this such as poor soil, dry weath- 
er, or hot, long days. Seed stalks should 
be removed because they weaken the 
plant. 





- 9 rose like this on the picket fence of the Backyard Gardener requires little 
me, except for pruning after the blossom period is finished, and provides a wealth 
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“My SD-3 has given me 
unbelievably fine performance 
from my forage harvester” 


Says: ALBERT SAUTTER 
R.F.D. #1 Edison, Ohlo 


“My other new 3 plow tractor just could not 
do the job because of constant plugging up 
of the chopper.’ In Sautter’s own words, it 
was the Sheppard Diesel’s “live power take- 
off, wide choice of gears, added power and 
economy of operation” that sold him on trad- 
ing in his brand new tractor on an 
SD-3 Sheppard Diesel. 









DIESEL 


TRACTORS & IMPLEMENTS 


HANOVER, PENNA. 









Send me complete information on 


Sheppard Diesel Tractors 


ae 


J 
MAIL COUPON for a complete de- aan 
scription of the Sheppard Diesel in- Post Office 
dependent live power take-off. Op- 
erates entirely independent of mation R. F. D. State 


DEALERS: Check here for details on a valuable 
Sheppard Franchise [1 


of tractor to deliver FULL power to 
power driven implements at all times. 


DIESEL’S THE POWER...SHEPPARD’S THE DIESEL 









“The Farmers Own” 
Credit Service 
cordially invites you to visit its exhibit 


GILT-EDGE SECURITY 
Back of the Barn 





Farm Loan 
ASSOCIATION 





September 2 - 9 — Dairy Building 
New York State Fair — Syracuse, New York 


IF YOU are interested in pasture improvement... IF YOU want 
to produce milk at less cost ... IF YOU would like to know more 
about long- and short-term credit thru the farmer-owned, farmer- 
opérated credit system that’s run for service, not profit... THEN 
WE think you'll find our booth well worth your while. 


Serving Agriculture with Local Offices 
in Every Northeastern Farm Community 


FEDERAL LAND BANK « 
PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPORATION) « 
SPRINGFIELD BANK FOR COOPERATIVES « 


NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK 


310 STATE ST., Dept. 2, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For more information write: 





by farmers for farmers 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. 0. Box 514, ITHACA. N. Y¥. Advance payment 
is required. 















HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle. Owner 





ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. R. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. : 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., Sept., 
Oct. with -first calves. Reg. yr. bull from dam with 
18400 milk, over 600 Ibs. fat. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 





WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 








JERSEY 


FOR SALE: Purebred, registered Jersey bull, 15 months 
old. Ray Richard, Torrington, Conn. Phone 6360. 








GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE: Grade and registered Guernseys, All stages 
of lactation. Clarence Barber, Middleburgh, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. EK. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 




















ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail EK. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terins. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 





CHOICE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds. Blood-tested, accredited. 
Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnold, Baliston Spa, 
N. Y. Tel. 45631. 





JUST received 50 top Fall heifers, blood tested and 
calf vaccinated. Also 25 top Fall cows. J. A. Foote & 
Son, Hobart, New York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED 14 months Angus Bulls. 
Farms, New Lebanon, N. Y. 











West Acres 





FOR SALE: Purebred Angus bull (18 mo.). Gordon A. 
Davis, Branchport, N. Y., Phone 15F3. 





HEREFORDS 


for sale. Heifers, 
New York. 


SWINE 


TOP QUALITY pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire 
and OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $9.00 each, 8-9 weeks 
$9.50 each, 10 weeks extras $10.00 each. Choice young 
feeders—fast growers. Shipped C.O.D. Dailey Stock 
Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 9-1085,. 








CATTLE bulls. Walter W. 


Fisk, Wolcott, 


COWS, 














FOR SALE: Spotted Poland China pigs, shoats, service 
boars, bred sows, etc. Modern design breeding. Also 
Black: Poland Chinas, all pure bred. C. W. Hillman, 
Vincentown, New. Jersey. 


RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 5-6 weeks $9.00, 
6-7 weeks, $9.50, 7-8 weeks $10.00, 9-10 weeks $11.00. 
12 weeks started shoats $17.50. 40-50 lb: sows, barrows 
and boars, $25.00 each. Vaccinated upon request, $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.O.D., check or money order. No 
charge crating. Free transportation on lots of 75 or 
more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
ginia Road, Concord, Mass. Tel. 807-J. 


SHEEP 


TEN TOP yearling Corriedale Rams, registered, sons 
of an imported sire. Priced right. E. H. Bitterman & 
Son, Akron, New York. 














FOR SALE: Choice pure-bred Shropshire yearling rams, 
also a few choice yearling ewes. L. F. Cuthbert, Chip- 
pewa Farms, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


——— 
LUCE’S Registered Shropshire Yearling Rams will in- 
crease your lamb and wool pounds. Our flock State 
highest 1949 for both. 1134 lbs. wool average. Ship- 
ped on approval. Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 


OXFORD rams—choice registered yearlings, good size, 
top quality, best breeding. Lawrence L. Davey, Marcel- 
lus, Onondaga Co., New York. 


WHETHER you prefer to develop registered sheep or 
a commercial flock your success is assured with Corrie- 
dales. Write for list of active breeders New York State 
Corriedale Association, E. H. Bitterman, Secretary, 
Akron, New York. 


FOR SALE: Corriedale rams sired by our son of Polo 
Masterpiece who sheared 23 Ibs. Large rugged rams 
at farmers’ prices. See our flock at the State Fair. 
B. Gordon Brace, Albion, .New York. 





old Shropshire. 
New York. 


FOR SALE: Well bred 
Arthur Campbell, Antwerp, 


RABBITS 


5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 


ram, 4 yr. 
RRD. 4, 











WANTED—Rabbits, 
sey, New Jersey.: 











TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE white turkeys 
Meadownrook Poultry Farm, 





Poults, Eggs. Breeders 
Richfield 22, Pa, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
pred for high egy production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N.-¥. Phone 9082, 











ZIMMER’S POVWLTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer. Box C 
Gallupville, N. ¥. 

Ne ————————————————————EE 
WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


eee UU UE anEE NEUE RRERREREE EI RREERREERREEEnnN! 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y.. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Farms 
Maine. New York. 

i 
BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egx production over all breeds at all egg laving 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
vou what they will] do for vou. Babcock Poultry Farm 
Route 3-A, Ithaca. New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. ¥ 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production All 
stock from eggs produced om our own farms. Pullorum 
clean.’ Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


DS EEE 
CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 


plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N, Y. 





PULLETS Started: 32 years of breeding and hatching, 
big English type White Leghorns, Up to 338 egg 
line Pullets vear around. Various ages to laying stage 
832c and up. Farm raised (Yearling Bens.) COD on 
approval. Inspection privilege. Priced right. Fairview 
Watchery & Pity. Farm Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


GEESE 


FOR SALE: Geese. Toulouse and Brown Chinese Breed- 
ers. High Pond Farms, Brandon, Vermont, is selling 
out the brown varieties, keeping only the whites. These 
are first class birds that have given us 90% fertility 
with average hatchability of 62%. We want to move 
them and will sell at.a_ sacrifice, $10.00 per bird 
priced at the farm, rather than $15 to $18. T. R. Bis- 
sette, Mgr., Brandon, Vt. Telephone Hubbardton 13-9, 











TOULOUSE Geese old breeders $15.00 pair. Vainauskas, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 





DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines 
friendly. farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York 
Phone Moravia 482M3 ‘ 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished Caswell. Box 1013, Altoona. Penna. 


REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval. Collinette Kennels. Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 

AE Seg ee Se 
FOR SALE—puppies and grown dogs. AKC St. Ber- 
nards and Cocker Spaniels. Cross bred Shepherd Ber- 
nards. Reduced prices, terms, puppy plan without cash. 
Distemper inoculated and wormed. Sunday business dis- 
couraged. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, New York. 





SPRINGER Spaniel puppies — from proven hunting 
strains—eager to please—moderately priced. Luettgens, 
R. D. 1; Freehold, N. J. 


REGISTERED Collie Pups. Ch. bloodlines. Female ‘$25, 
Male $35. Rachel Rioux, Windham, N. 





NEWFOUNDLAND-Registered Pups. Beautiful, rugged 
Ideal farm dogs. Michael Kershner, Farmington, Maine, 





FOR SALE—beautiful, registered English Shepherd 
pups from real heel driving parents, born low heel 
strikers. Males $15.00, females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, New York. 





AIREDALE pups eligible A.K.C. Males $25, females 
$20. Norman Treble, RFD 4, Albion, N. Y. 

I a OS oO a eae 
SHEPHERDS. A breeder since 1900. Arthur Gilson, 
DeKalb Junction, New York. 





A.K.C. registered Collie puppies. Bel-Air Collie Kennels, 
814 Monroe St., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





BEAGLES A.K.C. registered, year old, well started. 
Sires and Dams Field Champions. Distemper immune. 
$40.00 and up. Beaver Creek Beagles, Jesse Seaman, 





Bakers Mills, N. Y. 

ENGLISH Bulldog, beautiful male pup, about 10 
months, mostly white, Bred by B. C. Todd, Fleisch- 
manns, N. Y. Write Wilson H. Smith, Petersburg, 
West Va. 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
BORDER Collie puppies ready to go about September 
20th. Best of bloodlines and breeding. Easily trained, 
intelligent. Carlton TEberstein, Perry, New York. 
ee eee et renee angen ec torenanaet 
AKC registered Collie puppies for sale—whelped August 
first. Champion breeding. About $30.00 plus shipping. 
If not satisfied may return. Mrs. Carl Stowell, Cherry 
Creek, New York, 
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DOGS 


PUG PUPPIES Ch. bloodlines A.K.C. The ideal home 
pet. Also one 4 mo. old female Kerry Blue Terrier, 
will sacrifice for quick sale, Blue Star Kennels, 
Medina, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 











FOR SALE: % ton‘ Papec feed mixer, model X 
hammer mill, Both excellent condition. Girard’s 
Farm, Simsbury, Conn. , 





IRRIGATION equipment—immediate delivery of light- 
weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump, fittings, 
and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive Mc- 
Dowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers a 
little under 3 acres. Lundquist Co., Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT 


y 
HIGH school boy to help with chores before and after 
school for board and some wages. Delaware County. 
Write Box 514-EG, c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 
New York. 














ATTRACTIVE opportunity for dairy specialist. Must 
have medium sized herd or equivalent capital. For 
details inquire Box 12, Middleville, New Jersey. 


RELIABLE, clean, young girl 18 to 25 years to care 
for 3 active children, Own room and bath. $100 a 
month. Permanent position. Country. Mrs. Smith- 
Petersen, Lunenburg, Mass. 





RELIABLE single man wanted for year-round work on 
dairy and general farm in Monroe County. Good wages 
for right man. Include references in letter. Richard 
Ophardt, Brockport, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


FARMER with complete equipment wants to manage 
or rent dairy farm or estate. Capable handling any 
business dealings, planning and accounting. Best ref- 
erences. Box 514-HM, c/o American Agriculturist, 
Ithaca, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed m South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Cos 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.’’ Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 




















FOR SALE—265 acre dairy farm im central New 
York. Large house with new furnace & plumbing. Barn 
for 75 head cattle. Flowing well. Land in good state 
of cultivation. Some improved pasture. Dr. K. W. 
Davis, West Winfield, New York. 
nS 
STROUT’S new catalog. Farms, homes, «country busi- 
nesses. World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 
states. Mailed free. Save thru Strout, 255-R 4th Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FARMS-Hotels-Homes-Stores. Farms 10 acres to 550 
acres. Write Mr. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. ph 46-224, 
The Farm Man, Agt. 


FOR SALE: Large house, 4 fire places. Lovely village, 
school, church, library, etc. 4 acres land. Orchard. 
J. D. Ashford, Baldwinville, Mass. 








88 ACRE dairy farm, all conveniences. 12 room house 
has running hot and cold water, bath and furnace. 
Francis De Seyn, Phelps, New York. 


EE DEEEEREEEREEE! 





LONG established dairy and general purpose farm for 
sale. 145 acres in central New York’s best farm sec- 
tion. 3 good houses, good dairy barn and other build- 


ings. Owned: by family 102 years. Located 2 miles from” 


Homer village, route 90, 5 miles from Cortland City. 
Registered Holstein herd and equipment. Owner retiring. 
Ralph A. Butler, Cortland, New York. " 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned 
deodérized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories. Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 











PERSONALIZED ‘gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5C in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light- 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 





LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, Hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan- 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





COTTON feed bags wanted at 13¢ each, freight paid. 
We also buy burlap bags of all kinds. Write for prices 
and shipping tags. I. Segal & Son, Riverhead, L. L., 
New York. 





APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75¢ and $1.25. Inez Prince, 
Gorham, Maine. 

rer Se 
CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





ANTIQUE buttons wanted by advanced collector. Send 
sample for my cash offer. Edna Cunningham, 425 
Valley Dr,, Syracuse, New York. 





MOVING? Seo that yeu will not miss a single 
issue of the American Agriculturist, send your 
old address as well as your new one to Am- 
erican Agriculturist, 10 No. Cherry St., Pough- 
keepsic, N. Ye 

















PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


Sept. 16 Issue..............Closes Sept, 1 
Oct. 7 Issue..:.... Closes Sept. 22 
Oct. 21 Issue «Closes Oct. 6 
Nov. 4 Issue ..............--Closes Oct, 20 
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NURSERY STOCK 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants ang 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ar. 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for’ price list, 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa, 





FRUIT TREES 








FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 


dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 


Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 





PLANTS 





GLOXINIA leaves—pink slipper—25c postpaid. Unusual 
leaves, cuttings, bulbs. List on request. Long Pond 
Lodge, West Kingston, R. I. 


cerca SECEDE SOIT en 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y, 














ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 





NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts. Box 444, Salem, Mass. 








FREE snapshot magazine, photofinishing list, mailers, 
Henry Houghton’s, Athol, Mass. 


LY SSRIS 


HONEY 
A 
NEW HONEY—choice clover New York’s finest, 5 lbs. 
$1.35; 6-5 Ib. $6.95. Delicious buckwheat 5. Ibs.’ $1.25; 
6-5 lb. $6.45. All above postpaid third zone. 60 lbs. 
clover $8.45; 60 lbs. buckwheat $6.45 F'.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 











FANCY honey $1.50 per 5 lbs. postpaid third zone. 
Frederick Nuissl, Montpelier, Vermont. 


ee 
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BARN cured hay. New hay available now. Straw. 
Henry K. Jarvis, Box 108, Syracuse, N. Y. Tel. 
Vayetteville 391. 


A ELLE LE TEE 


CATTLE AUCTION 


EASTERN NEW YORK DISPERSAL 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


65 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
T. B. Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated. 


Near GHENT, COLUMBIA CO., N. Y. Take Route 23 
out of Hudson to Claverack onto Route 217. 


JAYLAND FARMS Herd of SAM JACOBSON. Herd 
Average ahout 400 Ib. fat with (0,837 Ib. milk, includ: 
ing many heifers. They are high testers, majority fresh 
or soon due. 25 cows, 27 yearlings & heifer calves, 12 
two and 3-year-olds, 2 high record herd bulls, young. 


AN UNUSUALLY CHOICE HERD in nice condition. 
Modern, up-to-date line of farm and dairy equipment 
sells in the forenoon. Cattle sell under cover. Catalogs. 
Farm for sale privately. SAM JACOBSON, Owner, 
Ghent, New York. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 


LT 


CHENANGO COUNTY CLUB SALE 
60 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


An annual event. Sale in Sale Pavilion 


EARLVILLE, N. Y. TUESDAY, SEPT. 19 


T. B. Accredited, blood tested, caifhood vaccinated, 
many eligible for shipment into Penna. and other states. 
All personally selected from 30 leading herds of this 
large Holstein County. Maiority fresh and close spring- 
ers, popular blood lines, high producers. 


A MARVELOUS OFFERING THAT you WILL BE 
THRILLED TO BID ON. Sale starts 11:00 A. M. 
W. J. PIKE, North Norwich, N. Ve 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 


— nt 
When writing to advertisers be sure te 

mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
CAMPAIGN 


Martin Hilfinger, president 
ated Industries of New York 
West Huron Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
cently announced the 26th annual Ac- 
cident Prevention Campaign. The cam 
paign is in the form of a contest which 
is open to every industry, mercantile 
establishment, and company, and covers 
the period from September 10 to De 
cember 9. 

To be eligible, a participant must 
ploy at least 15 workers. A folder 
ing complete details of the contest will 
be sent if you drop a postcard to Mr. 
Hilfinger at the above address. 
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By J. F. “Doc”? ROBERTS 


INCE the first of the year there have 
been more cows marketed than last 
year, but fewer heifers have been sold. 
This places the future cow market and 
heifer sales in a. very favorable position. 

Older sheep marketings have been 25 
per cent greater so far this year, with 
lamb sales 2 per cent below last year. 
There goes the prediction of. increas- 
ing sheep numbers—in fact, it looks 
as if the sheep liquidation is still going 
on! This is in spite of rapidly advanc- 
ing prices and the demand for wool and 
for lamb meat. - 


These two livestock situations place 
the Northeast farmer in a very favor- 
able position, for nowhere is grass so 
cheap or so plentiful. Even hog's, beef 
cattle, and chickens, while greater 
grain consumers, cap. by taking advant- 
age of our grasses compete on any 
market. 

Young livestock is at such a prem- 
jum through the mid-West and West 
and transportation costs have increas- 
ed so fast that we are rapidly getting 
into the position where we must raise 
our own replacements or produce them 
for the other fellow to feed and mature. 
Thus we will not only be improving our 
livestock situation but will be improv- 
ing the outlet and prices for our grass- 
es, hay and farm land. 

More and better pastures and more 
and better livestock seem to be the 


“ABSORBINE 


kept my horse at work”’ 
says Martin Paul of Pewee Valley, Kentucky 





@ “| thought my horse 
would be laid up for 
a week with shoulder 
gall ‘til | tried 
Absorbine. It helped 
give relief in a few 
hours. I'd recommend 
Absorbine to any 
farmer like myself.” 

Yes, there’s noth- 
2 ing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to-shoulder gall, strains, puffs, 
bruises. Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help im relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall, and congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. Will not blister or 
remove hair. Costs only $2.50 for a long-lasting 
bottle at all druggists. 





W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


BUY CORRIEDALE BRED EWES 


FOR GREATEST RETURN ON YOUR 
LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT 


Corriedale sheep are Dual Purpose, return 
two cash crops annually—wool and fat lambs. 


For free booklet and list of active members, 
Write to 





Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
100 N. Garth \ Columbia, Missouri 


MANY NEVER — 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting  ; 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. ‘ 

If your discomforts are due to thes 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic, Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





slogan all over this country. This is 
justified and sound, for certainly we 
want no more fields of potatoes, wheat, 
or corn, and I could also add vege- 
tables, to go into commercial trade 
channels. Even with 500,000 less peo- 
ple on farms this year we are produc- 
ing more of such foods, due of course 
to mechanization and better farm prac- 
tices. 

Livestock just cannot be increased 
that way; it’s not the nature of the 
beast. With meat up to a dollar a pound 
and with by-products, such as leather 
and wool, in greater demand, and with 
an increasing population, our livestock 
is sure to be good property for some 


years to come. With war and its in-_ 


creased demand for animal products— 
even to a state of depletion, there is no 
surplus of livestock in sight for any 
time in the predictable future. 


There will be a lot of poor hay this 
year due to late spring rains when we 
needed dry, hot weather. To get around 
this we have put away more hay than 
ever before—figuring that instead of 
allowing our animals to waste 5 or 10 
per cent of it, we wouldn’t force them 
this year to eat the last 20 per cent. 

I have always had fair luck with 
poor hay by feeding more of it and 
using what is left for bedding. Animals 
do enjoy this kind of feeding and it 
is not all lost. 

Now it looks as if we were in for a 
dry, hot spell. This is tough on pas- 
tures but good for lambs, and, if there 
is enough moisture in the ground, good 
for corn. This year, wheat was gen- 
erally good, although most of it was 
planted late last fall after the dry 
weather. We are feeding our cows 
sweet corn nubbins and stalks cut green 
and we will continue to feed them some 
extra feed on pasture if it continues 
dry, to help out the pastures and the 
cows. . 

These cows are a rather interesting 
new experiment with us. Along in April 
we bought young, thin canner cows by 
the pound—mostly Holsteins. A few 
of them we had to milk out occasional- 
ly (feeding it to other livestock) but 
mostly they were giving less than 15 
pounds a day, and they will absorb 
that much without bag trouble and its 
usual complications. In other words, 
we tried to dry them up as fast as 
possible. We turned them out just as 
soon aS grass was available, and put a 
young bull with them, the idea being to 
try to get them to gain in weight and 
improve generally. They have done just 
that and, everything considered, it has 
proved to be a successful operation, at 
least this year. We’ll soon sell them 
back for meat, but until then we do 
want to keep them gaining even though 
it is dry and hot. 

— A.A. — 


WHEN DAIRY CATTLE 
BLOAT 


portion of the rumen with a wisp of 
hay induces belching. 

There are numerous other conditions 
that cause bloat, for one thing the lack 
of water. Dr. Bourne of Colorado re- 
ports a good example of this. He tells 
of a farmer who had the habit of go- 
ing on drinking sprees. One day he left 
a couple of cows with lots of feed but 
failed to leave any water. He returned 
in three days to) find one cow bloated. 
Dr. Bourne remarks, “If the farmer had 
drunk, less and the cow more, both 
would have been better off.” 

Some animals are more susceptible 
to bloat than others; perhaps these 
cows require more stimulus. It is true 
that the more greedy feeders (includ- 
ing heavy producers) are more suscep- 
tible than the less greedy. Bloat oc- 
curred as early as 28 minutes and as 
late as 7 hours, in reported literature, 
after the cows were turned into pas- 
ture. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Prevention 


The feeding of hay before pasturing 
has, long been accepted as a recom- 


mended practice for preventing bloat 
but it is not: foolproof, as some have 
reported it was not effective. If cattle 
are to be grazed on pure stands of la- 
dino clover or alfalfa that is in a lush 
condition, it may take a considerable 
amount of hay to provide protection. 
Under such conditions the hay should 
be particularly palatable. However, 
very leafy hay, such as fine stemmed 
alfalfa, is not nearly as effective. The 
hay may be fed to cows while they are 
in the stable or in feed racks outside, 
but because of the speed with which 
bloat may devélop, the hay should be 
fed before the cattle go on legume pas- 
tures. 


Other preventative measures include 
overnight pasturing on grasses, par- 
ticularly sudan, rather than continuous 
grazing on legumes. Apparently sudan 
has an advantage over most grasses in 
that it is palatable and its coarse tex- 
ture may help induce belching. Mixed 
stands of grasses and legumes very 
seldom cause bloat. Clover bloat is 
most likely when clover is four to six 
inches high, and after stems appear the 
danger is less. Keeping cattle off 
legumes until they have reached the 
early bloom stage helps prevent bloat 
but this would reduce the amount and 
the quality of pasture feed that could 
be secured. Avoiding the pasturing of 
legumes when they are heavy with dew 
or rain will help but will not prevent 
bloat in all cases. 


Treatment 


Most dairymen aren’t equipped or 
have not had the experience to handle 
cases of bloat. Further, when you real- 
ly have a serious case, the best help is 
needed, so call a veterinarian and ask 
him to get there quick! In some cases 
the treatment may consist of adminis- 
tering drugs to stop fermentation or to 
induce belching. In mild cases, mas- 
sage of the left flank is an effective 
help in reducing bloat. The feeding of 
hay such as sudan grass apparently 
has a beneficial effect in such cases. A 
wooden bit is thought to help. Some 
recommend that bloated animals be led 
uphill or that they be placed with their 
front feet elevated. 


In more severe cases it may be found 
necessary to relieve the animal of the 
excess gas with a stomach tube or 4 
trocar and cannula. If time and a stom- 
ach tube are available this should al- 
ways be the treatment of choice be- 
cause of the danger of infection by use 
of the trocar. 


A new treatment reported by Dr. A. 
H. Quinn, a veterinarian of Kansas 
City, Mo., appears to be promising. He 
reports the development of a new 
chemical agent which increases the 
surface tension in the rumen of the 
cow, breaking the foam and the froth, 
thus releasing the gas. One of these 
new chemicals, called polymerized 
methyl silicone, has been highly suc- 
cessful. 


Much more needs to be known about 
the subject of bloat. What is the bloat- 
provoking capacity of different- types 
of legume pasture and the amount of 
different roughages needed to provide 
some protection? Research work is be- 
ing conducted at several experimental 
stations with the hope of finding the 
answers. 
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Finest Silage 





Lowest Cost 


WA aay 
METAL 
SILOS 


Produce most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstand 
highest pressures of 
grass, silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, preyent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Last a lifetime. 


Send coupon today for FREE folder 








Martin Steel Products Corporation 
1235 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on Martin Silos. 


Address. 


[ 
I 
| Name 
[ 
[ 
| 





A Better Home 


Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining: high production 
and income. 






—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for © 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.Y. A....B...0. 


Box 328 
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FEATURES ‘GIVE YOU 
Greater Capacity « Longer Life’ << 


CONCRETE 
METAL 
WOOD e@ TILE 


GRANGE SILO CO., Dept. A-9, Red Creek, N.Y. 


FREE FOLDER 
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The Seventh Northeastern Penna. Club Sale, 
NEPA Bull Barn, Tunkhannock, Pa. Saturday, 
Sept. 16, 12:30 P.M. 30 Cows, 10 Bred Heifers, 1 
Heifer Calf, 10-mo. old . Bull. A very richly. bred 
offering of fall calving cattle. Nearly all from Bang’s 
Accr’d. herds. Majority vaccinated. All T.B. and Blood 
Tested within 30 days prior to sale. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 
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ANNUAL SALE 





Connecticut Jersey Cattle Club Bth 


“(WHERE QUALITY BEGINS” 
Saturday, September 16, 1950 


Selling at Durham, Connecticut 


50 head of choice purebred Jersey cows and heifers. Many close up and the best breeding 
and health standards available. Many neighboring state herds assisting. Among them 
Moordenier Hills, Vaucluse, Twin Elms, High Lawn, and Claridge Farms. The actual records 
on many of these animals are quite remarkable. 


FOR CATALOGS WRITE RONDEAU ALLMAND, Sec. at LITCHFIELD, CONN, 
For references ask any who have bought at the past four sales 


(500) 20 


SENSATIONAL NEW |i PEE 
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FARM FUELS | 


prevent rust and corrosion 
that clog fuel lines, pumps, 


jets and damage fuel tanks 





RD-119—the miracle anti-rust chemical now blended 
into all Sinclair fuels — stops rust and corrosion by 
coating your tank and whole fuel system with an in- 
visible water-proof film. 

So get top performance plus anti-rust protection—at 
‘no extra cost. Phone or write your local Sinclair rep- 
resentative today. 


SINCLAIR 
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EW Sinclair Stock Spray! 









and you will have the law clearly on 
your side. Our signs are printed on 
heavy fabric that withstands wind and 
weather and meet requirements of the 
Conservation Law. 


‘Ww POST YOUR FARM 





Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
$1.50 per doz.; $6.00 per 50; $11.00 per 100 
Price WITH Name and Address 
$3.50 per doz.; $8.00 per 50; $13.00 per 100 
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I have some sweet clover and would 

like to harvest seed but do not know how 
to do it. 
'I am sorry to say that I have had 
little experience with the combining of 
sweet clover seed. Before the war we 
used to harvest a small amount in this 
area. Most of it was cut with a grain 
binder when the pods were about three- 
fourths brown, allowed to cure in the 
field in shocks for about a week, and 
then threshed with a _ conventional 
thresher. I saw one or two men during 
that time attempt harvest with a com- 
bine but shattering losses were quite 
high. It is possible that the newer com- 
bines may do a better job. 


Where the combines that I saw ope- 
rate were put in the field early enough 
so that shattering was not serious, the 
screens clogged from the green materi- 
al that was always present. If your 
combine has a pick-up attachment, I 
believe it might be better to mow the 
sweet clover first with a windrow at- 
tachment on the mower, and then pick 
it up and thresh it with the combine. 


Average yield in the seed producing 
areas is about two and one-half bush- 
els per acre, but yields as high as five 
bushels are not uncommon. After 
threshing, the seed should usually be 
spread out on the floor in a compara- 
tively thin layer until it is sufficiently 
dry so that no heating will result. 

—G. H. Serviss. 


Is it true that there are male and fe- 
male plants in asparagus and that there 
is a difference in the yield? , 

Yes, that is true. Ordinarily the mal 
plants yield heaviest primarily because 
some of the strength of the female 
plants goes to seed production. How- 
ever, it does not seem to be feasible to 
identify and separate the plants at the 
time of setting them out. By the time 
they can be identified it is better to 
leave the female plants rather than to 
try to remove them. 


What happened to the enthusiasm for 
edible soybeans which we heard so much 
about 10 years ago? 

We can only report our experience 
which was that they were more diffi- 
cult to shell than lima beans and not 
as palatable to the family. We grew 
them a couple of years and threw away 
a good part of the harvest, and then 
we concentrated our efforts on limas. 
which we like much better. 


Is there any truth to the idea that flies 
develop an immunity to DDT? 

There is some doubt about this, but 
it is true that the flies which have the 
most natural resistance are the ones 
which live and breed. Therefore, new 
generations may inherit a resistance. 
Fortunately there is a new fly spray 
called “lindane’”’ and if a fly should in- 
herit a resistance to this, research will 
doubtless develop new ones. 


I have some bittersweet but it does not 
bear fruit. Can you tell me why? 

My suspicion is that the plant that 
you have is a male plant and will not 
bear fruit or it may possibly be a fe- 
male plant without any male plant in 
the near vicinity. 

My suggestion would be that you 
secure one of the chemicals used for 
fruit set in apples and tomatoes, usu- 
ally sold under the trade name of Fruit- 
set, and to dust or apply the spray at 
the time that the plants are in flower 


another year. Assuming the plant is a, 


female one, the artificial hormones 
would stimulate the production of red 
colored fruit. The fruit would not bear 
a good seed but from an ornamental 
point of view this is not at all a serious 
drawback. 

Possibly on another section of your 





farm you will find bittersweet that does 
fruit freely. If you can find such a 
vine, my suggestion would be that you 
bend a branch over to the ground, lay 
a stone on it and come back a year or 
so later and cut off the young plant 
that has developed and move it to the 
location where you wish to ‘have a 
fruiting vine.—A. M. 8. Pridham. 


Is it safe to use parathion for coniroll- 
ing insect pests? 

This material should be used with 
respect. However, if you will read the 
directions on the package and follow 
them carefully, and to the letter, there 
should be no danger. 

—A.A.— 
A LOOK IN YOUR 
FREEZER 

Frozen meat is good. Anybody who 
has frozen good, fresh meat and kept 
it well packaged at 0° F. can vouch 
for that. However, long storage periods 
even under good conditions will affect 
the flavor. That is why we should limit 
the storage period to a _ reasonable 
length of time. 

Look through your freezer for old 
packages. Ground meat is getting old 
at one to three months, pork at three 
to six months, lamb and veal at six to 
nine months, and beef at six to twelve 
months. You may be lucky and keep 
these meats satisfactorily for longer 
periods, but to be safe, the old pack- 
ages should be used quickly. 

—George H. Wellington 





Conserving Wagon Space 
My son-in-law has two rubber-tired 
farm wagons with heavy hay racks on 
each wagon. He has a limited amount 
of space in which to store them, so he 
backs one wagon up a sharp bank, or 
offset, then he hitches his tractor to 
the other wagon and by putting down 
two planks from the ground to the 
first wagon, he backs wagon No. 2 
onto wagon No. 1, hitches the tractor 
to wagon No. 1 and backs both wagons 
into the tool barn, so both wagons take 
up the space of one wagon. He also 
takes the tongues off and puts them 
under the wagons. The whole operation 
requires but a few minutes.—Ralph A. 


Warner, Greene, N. Y. 
* * * 


Flower Display 

Use a berry box tray brightly paint- 
ed for the grouping of your small 
house plants. This makes an attractive 
arrangement. The handle on the tray 
makes it easy to carry the plants to 
the kitchen for washing and watering 
and saves many steps’ for you.—Mrs. 
H. Michalik, Hamlet, Ind. 

* ES * 

I have made a handy foot scraper 
(as shown in the sketch) with soft- 
drink vottle tops.—Mrs. K. J. LaVere, 
Lorraine, N. Y. : 





- 
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N THE June 17 issue, along with the 
story “Unexpected Treasures’, we 
promised $3.00 for every letter we 
could print on the subject of “hidden” 
or “unexpected” treasures. Here they 


are: 


Afraid of Banks 


“A man named Gene Hazeltine, who 
lived near here, was afraid of banks. 
After his death a friend found about 
$10,000 hidden under a stone in the 
cellar. When Mr. Hazeltine knew he 
hadn’t much longer to live, he told this 
friend where to find the money; other- 
wise it never would have been found.” 
—Mrs. Joe Warren, Proctorsville, Vt. 





True Honesty 


“My friend Delia Farrington, who 
earned every penny she ever had and 
brought up her family of six children 
unaided, bought a china closet of a 
family who were moving to the Middle 
West. 

“The china closet was locked, and 
as she worked full time, it was several 
weeks before she opened it. When she 
did, she was surprised to find a bulky 
envelope containing over $3,000. 

“The next morning she took the 
money to a bank, where it was soon 
sent to the former owner of the china 
closet, who had given the money up for 
lost. They had tucked the money in the 
empty china closet and had forgotten 


’ where they had hidden it.”—Mrs. Lois 


J. Harris, Glencliff, N. H. 


Not Soe Foolish 


“Almost a half century after the 
Civil War, a certain general store in 
Jamestown, Tennessee, still had pre- 
war articles for sale at inflated prices. 
Old Mr. Erwin, the proprietor, was con- 
sidered ‘close’ by the townfolk. He had 
bought the property which consisted 
of a rambling store, a house, and log 
barns, from the Clements, parents of 
Mark Twain. They had settled there 
for a few years on their way westward. 


» ‘Everyone thought there must be 
buried treasure somewhere, as no 
money was ever banked by Mr. Erwin. 
The Erwins had a hired hand who was 
underpaid and who was considered stu- 
pid to work there half his life, but he 
gave away his secret once when whis- 
key loosened his tongue. Money was 
hidden in tin cans or any sort of con- 
tainer in many places in the buildings, 
and he found enough in the barn, now 
and again, to make it worth while to 
Stay, 

“T’ve often wondered how much more 
was discovered before the buildings 
Were finally demolished to make way 
for a modern block.”—Mrs. Irene Shoe- 


is 28 Syracuse St., Baldwinsville, 
oY. 


“Receipts” 


“This may not be your idea of ‘hidden 
treasure’, but the man who owned it 
thought it was. 

“Late in the depression of the ’30’s, 
I was stopped on the street by a man 
who asked me to buy him a dinner, He 
did not look like the usual type of pan- 
handler; and he ate the meal as though 
ie hungry. When he finished, he 
Sald: 

“I would not be broke if the govern- 
ment had not taken all my money. I 
Was in the regular army (First World 
War) and I turned in all my pay to the 
sovernment. All I ever got was the re- 
Celpts for the money.’ 

“I asked him if he still had the ‘re- 
Ceipts,’ 

“‘They are in my trunk, I think. I 
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was so mad that I have never looked 
at them.’ 

“When I examined his trunk at his 
request, I found a sealed envelope—just 
as he had received it and thrown it in 
the trunk 15 years earlier. The ‘re- 
ceipts’ consisted of $800 in Liberty 
Bonds with the interest coupons at- 
tached, total value about $1,200. He 
offered me $100 but I refused it. The 
bank fixed him up and I never saw him 
again.” — Maurice S. Ham, Dryden, 
New York. 


+ * s 
LOGICAL 


N your editorial page you say that 

sometimes you “wish that all the 
traitors, the radicals, and all others 
who are always bellyaching about 
America and who want to fasten Old 
World schemes on u3, could be kicked 
out forever from this country and never 
be permitted to return.” 


That is very good but not strong 
enough for traitors. 


My suggestion is that this country 
hang a few traitors. That would end all 
disloyalty in this country, and at the 
same time get rid of some of said 
traitors. — Mrs! Ethel P. Hutchinson, 
Canaan, N. H. 


* * s 


TOO MUCH SPEED 


MUST compliment you on your “cut 

and covering” farming article. Your 
ideas expressed there are altogether 
too true. Horse farming certainly was 
more thorough farming. Since our good 
teamsters became tractor cowboys 
their workmanship has goné backward. 


I wish you had also mentioned disk 
harrowing. The average tractor cowboy 
gets a powerful tractor hitched to a 
tandem disk and then sets out to beat 
all speed records. As a result his har- 
row hits just the high spots and the 
rocks. = 


Although I haven’t drawn a rein over 
a horse for more than four years, I do 
find I can do a good job of farming 
with a tractor if my employer will just 
give me time enough to do it.—C. G@. 
Stockwell, Roxbury, Conn. 
— A.A. — 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
WILL BE WORTH SEEING 


(Continued from Page 14) 
their ancient rites and dances. Many 
interesting articles made by the In- 
dians will be on display. 


Religious Services. The New York 
State Fair will “Pause Before God” 
during Sunday, September 3, with a 
special religious program. Impressive 
services, with the three major faiths 
participating, will be held in the Coli- 
seum, beginning with an organ recital 
at 3 p.m. The services will be highlight- 
ed by a 1,000 voice choir. 

Back-Stage in Television. Fair visit- 
ors may watch as live shows are actu- 
ally telecast to viewers throughout up- 
state New York. Syracuse’s TV Station 
WHEN will beam its regular programs~ 
before a seated audience from a spe- 
cially-constructed studio in the Tele- 
vision and Pure Foods Building. 


In addition to the features mention- 
ed, there will be fireworks each night, 
band concerts each day, and for the 
benefit of the younger generation, two 
shows at the Coliseum on Saturday put 
on by Milton Berle at 7 and 9 p.m. 


The attractions being offered, plus a 
number of improvements on _ the 
grounds, will assure pleasure and sat- 
isfaction to those who attend this 
year’s State Fair. 
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Rural Radio Network 


FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR SEPTEMBER, 1950 








MONDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 








8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 

9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Excursions in Science 
10:30 Music to Remember 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 

12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 

12:30 York State Farmer 
1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Headlines in Chemistry 
1:30 The Stars Sing 


2:00 News, Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 Around The World 
4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 


5:00 News, Melody 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:50 UN News 

7:05 Light and Shadow 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Jacques Fray 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 
10:05 Latin America 
11:06 Evening Hymn 





TUESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 





8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 
10:30 Music to Remember 





11:00 
11:05 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 


News 

Market Roundup 
G.L.F. Calling 
Helen Humphrey 
Egg Market 


World at Noon 
Weather Roundup 
Market Roundup 
York State Farmer 


12:00 
12:15 
12:20 
12:30 


1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Let’s Read A Book 
1:30 The Stars Sing 

2:00 
Sib5. 
maou 
3:05 
4:05 
4:30 
5:00 News, Melody 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


News, Memory Time 
Novels on the Air 
Curtain at 2:30 
Symphonic Matinee 
Organ Concert 

Deems Taylor Concert 





6:00 News 
6:15 Weather 
6:20 Markets 
6:50 UN News 
7:05 The Freedom Story 
7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 WQXR Artists 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Ballet Program 
10:05 Record Showcase 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


Roundup 


WEDNESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Aceent on Music 


8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Your Home Grounds 
10:30 Music To Remember 











11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 





1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Know Your Birds 
1:30 Proudly We Hail 





2:00 News, Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Ai 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 

3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 





5:00 News, Melody 
5:15 The Storvteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:50 UN News 





7:05 Public Health 
7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30 Jacques Fray 

8:05. Music from London 

9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 
,10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


ST TE TA SE TT A 
hat tlre tented encephalocele nee erent ere mere ee ree eee eente ramen erento inert 


THURSDAY 





6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 





8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 

9:10 Golden. Treasury 
10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Byron Emerson 


10:30 Music to Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon ; 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 








1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 This Week in Nature 
1:30 The Stars Sing 
2:00 News, Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the An 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 The Harpsichord 
4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 


5:00 News) Melody 
5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 

6:50 UN News 


7:05 UN Story 

7:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 New Records 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Ballet Program 
10:05 Record Showcase 
11:06 Evening Hymn 








FRIDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 


8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 

9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 News 

10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasury Guest Star 





10:30 Music To Remember 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 


11:45 Egg Market 


12:00 World at Noon 
12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 

12:30 York State Farmer 








1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Special Programs 
1:30 The Stars Sing 








2:00 News, Memory Time 
2:15 Novels on the Ai 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 Around the World 
4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 


5:00 News, Melody 


5:15 The Storyteller 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 


6:00 News : 
6:15 Weather Roundup $ 
6:20 Markets 

:50 UN News 


:25 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Hambro & Zayde, Piano 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
9:05 The Concert Hall 
9:30 Home Music Quiz 
10:05 Latin America 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


6 
7:05 Adventures in Research : 
a 


SATURDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 News, Markets 
7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Home Gardener 








8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
10:00 
10:25 


News 

Ave Maria Hour 

News 

Garden Club of the Air 
Showers of Blessings 
News 

Music for Youth 


News 
GLF Calling 
Old Vic Shop 


11:00 
Tits 
Eis 


12:00 
12:20 
12:30 


News 
Market Trends 
Youth R.F.D. 


1:05 
2:05 
2230 
3:00 
4:05 
5:05 


Midday Symphony 
Record Review 

Movie Music 

News, Concert Hall 
Operatic Favorites 
Masterworks of Music 


News 

Weather Roundup 
Religion Makes News 
Wonderland of Vision 


6:00 
G55. 
6:30 
6:45 
4205 

425 
7:30 
8:05 


9:05 
9:30 





Your Business Reporter 
Weather Roundup 
Scenes from Opera 
Symphony Hall 


Great Conductors 
WQXR-FM Studio 
Series 

On Wings of Song 
New Records 
Evening Hymn 


SUNDAY 





3:00 News, Opera 

5:05 Melodies of Old Vienna 
5:30 The Artists Play 

6:05 WQXR-FM String 

Quartet 

7:05 New Records 

8:05 Symphony Hall 
10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 


Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 


ye 


WENF Wethersfield 107.7 mc 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 


WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 


WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 mc 
WQAN-FM, Scranton, Pa, 923 


WHCU-FM. Ithaca 97.32 


mc 


. 


WWNY-EFM 


mc 


WWHG-EM 


WELY ‘Troy 92.3 me 


Watertown 100.5 mc 


/-WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 
WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 


Hornell 105.3 me 


WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 me 


(Local Programs 8:00-10:00 A. M.) WMSA-FM Massena 105.3 me 


Latest Worid NEWS — every hour — on the hour, 





o 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


trouble, we can’t let ’em destroy our 
country, and now it looks as if that 
means we'll have to fight.” 

Ann dropped his hand and stalked 
over to the other side of the road. 

“IT can just tell you this, Mark 
Wilson. You needn’t be in a hurry to 
go traipsing off, and you’d better think 
a lot about it if you care anything 
about me. I’m your promised wife, but, 
the man I’m going to marry is going 
to stay here with me.” 

Mark looked at her, half exasperated, 
and pleaded: 

“What’s the matter with you tonight, 
Ann? What’s the use of being so 
ornery? I’m not enlisting yet. I was 
just talking it over with you like I 
want to talk everything over with you. 
No use your getting mad about it.” 


“Well,” she said, a little mollified, 
‘it’s just like this: I’ve heard all this 
talk and argument — Dad talks of 
nothing else at home, especially when 
he’s been drinking. But I think Henry 
Bain is right. He says there’s no use 
having a war. If the southern folk want 
their slaves, let ‘em have ’em, says 
Henry, and if they don’t want to stay 
with these northern states, let ’em go. I 
knew that sooner or later you’d catch 
the glory and adventure idea and be 
talking about going, and it has wor- 
ried me. I don’t want you to go, Mark; 
I want you here with me.” 

Ann's quoting Bain to Mark made 
him furious, but by this time they had 
reached the Hover house and there was 
no more chance to talk. They entered, 


te find the party in full swing. Some of: 


the older women were sitting rather 
gingerly on the slippery horsehair sofa 
and chairs, but having a good time 
bringing themselves up to date on the 
neighborhood news. Timothy Belden, 
the preacher, and John Crawford, 
storekeeper, were in a corner of the 
big farm kitchen, deeply engrossed in 
a game of checkers. Half a dozen other 
men stood over them offering advice on 
the plays to be made and making no 
more impression on the players than 
so many flies. Several of the older men 
were playing dominoes, but in the main 
the crowd consisted of the young 
people from nearly every family up 
and down the valley, and they were in- 
terested in livelier games than check- 
ers and dominoes. Dancing was frowned 
upon in the neighborhood, but kissing 
games were popular, and of these the 
best liked was Post Office. 

As the evening went on it became 
increasingly evident to Mark that Ann 
was deliberately trying to avoid hav- 
ing him as her partner. Just as plain 
was the fact that she was encouraging 
Henry Bain’s attentions. By the time 
they started playing Post Office, Mark’s 
anger was at the boiling point, and 
when it so happened—Mark thought 
it was deliberate —that Bain isolated 
himself in the big buttery and called 
for Ann to pay the forfeit, it was al- 
most more than he could stand. When 
Ann and Bain emerged from the but- 
tery it was evident from the girl’s rosy 
face that she had been soundly kissed 
—all in accordance with the rules of 
the game, of course, but not with the 
rules, as Mark saw them, that should 
govern a- girl engaged to be married. 

To add further fuel to Mark’s smold- 
ering anger, Ann and Henry made it a 
point to sit together when refreshments 
were served. 

Tired out from the games and excite- 
ment, the girls and women drifted to- 
_ gether after supper, and the boys and 
some of the men went out to the big 
back kitchen. A jug of hard cider was 
produced, and it was not long before 
several were shouting their arguments 
for or against the war. 

Loudest and most obnoxious of those 
who argued against the war was Henry 
Bain, 


“Won't catch me fighting for the 
slaves,” he shouted. ‘‘Let them go as 
wants to. I’ll stay home and make hay 
while they’re gone.” 

Although Mark had said almost the 
same thing to himself while milking 
that day, Bain’s remark on top. of 
everything else that had happened this 
evening infuriated him beyond endur- 
ance. 

“I’m going to enlist if they need me, 
Bain,” he said. “Do you mean that ’m 
one of the fools?” 

“Put the coat on if it fits, Wilson. 
Glad to have you go. Good riddance, I’d 
say.” 

“Don’t talk to me like that. If you 
weren’t an older man, I’d knock hell 
out of you.” 

Bain was not more than forty, but 
the remark about his age made him 
furious, He walked up to Mark: 

‘Don’t let my age stop you, Junior.” 
Someone in the group called out: 

“Stop it, boys. This is no place for 
a fight.” 

But several others, excited by the 
cider, shouted: 

“Leave them be. Let ’em settle it.” 

Now Mark said, quietly: 

“I don’t want any brawl, Bain.” 

“Oh, ho, so you’re backing down, 
Junior ?” 

“All right, come outside and I’ll show 
you.” 

“Come on, Hank!” shouted one of 
Bain’s supporters. “Mark’s called your 
bluff!’ 

“Like h--- he has! Come on out, 
Junior, and remember, you asked for 
Ibe 

They all trooped outside, quickly 
formed a ring with Mark and Bain 
on the inside, while three or four 
held up lanterns. Before Mark could 
get his hands up in proper position, 
Bain hit him in the face, staggering 
him back into the group, where he 
would have fallen if the men hadn’t 
caught and held him until the dizziness 
passed. : : 

Mark shook his head and, feeling 
something trickle down over his lip 
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into his mouth, realized that his nose 
was shooting a stream of blood. He 
held the back of his hand clumsily 
against his nose, and before he could 
lower it Bain hit him again, this time 
in the stomach. Mark doubled up, dizzy 
with pain. Then, stepping back out of 
Bain’s range and watching him warily, 
he waited for his head to clear and for 
his breath to return, in the meantime 
striving to restrain the worst rage he 


‘had ever felt in his life, the climax of 


a whole bad evening. But his rage did 
not blind him or confuse him, and he 
began to get his second wind. 


Watching Bain carefully now, Mark 
stepped in, parried a blow to his face, 
and let go with everything he had. The 
blow landed over Bain’s heart, the 
crowd saw him gasp and falter, but he 
regained his balance and rushed Mark. 
Mark sidestepped and as Bain went 
by, Mark hit him again, this time 
squarely over the left eye. Bain let out 
a yell, turned and hit blindly at Mark 
with both arms. The wound above 
Bain’s eye started to bleed and he held 
the eye tightly shut. Mark was con- 
scious of pain streaking from his 
knuckles like a redhot iron clear up to 
his shoulder. He dodged Bain coming 
at him now like an angry bull, side- 
stepped again and, as Bain partially 
lost his balance going by, Mark clipped 
him on the neck back of the ear. Bain 
went down and for a moment every 
onlooker seemed to hold his breath. 
Then two or three men fetched basins 
of water and began to patch up both 
belligerents. 

Mark, still overwrought with anger 
and excitement, strode into the house 
where the women were, walked directly 
to Ann and said: 

“Get your things on. We’re going 
home!”’ 

Ann got quickly to her 
brown eyes snapping. 

“Who says so?” 

Mark stepped toward her, placed his 
hands on her shoulders and with his 
nose still bleeding, his shirt torn, his 
knuckles raw,-he shook her, and said: 

“I say so! Get going!” 

Ann stood looking at him for a long 
minute, erect, shoulders back, every 
inch of her breathing defiance. Sud- 
denly she smiled a little and without a 
word turned and went for her cloak. 


feet, her 








SLIM AND SPUD 


P SILENCE! 
CAN YA PROVE 
HE’S YOUR 0OG, 

PINCHER 22 





7 SURE I CAN 

PROVE IT, JUST 

BY SAY'N FOUR 
WwoRDS — 


“CATCH THAT 


“CATCH THAT MOUSE 
SNIFFER} —HE'S GOT 
THE SCENT ALREADY 


The Search is Over 


mice!! 
WE HAVE NO 
MICE IN THIS [ 
court Room!! 


When she came back into the room 
Mark took her by the arm anq 
marched her out of the house and down 
the road. At her doorstep as he was 
about to turn away without a word, she 
said, meekly: 

“Mark, aren’t you going to kiss me 
SOOUmMISN tA ania 

For a moment he was motionless. 
Then he grabbed her, picked her up 
half off her feet, and held her fiercely. 
Putting his bloody, battered face close 
to hers, he kissed her hard, set her 
down, and said, gently: 

“Ann, next time you go anywhere 
with me, you stay with me.” 

To which she replied: 

“All right, Mark, dear. Just as you 
say.” 

* * * 

Finishing his after-supper smoke, 
George Wilson got up from his old 
rocking chair in the sitting room, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe into 
the stove, and said to Mark: 

“Tm going down to the store to get 
the mail and any news. Want to come 
along ?”’ 

Engrossed in his thoughts, the older 
man said nothing as they trudged 
down the valley road together to the 
little hamlet of Jenkstown. Used to his 
father’s taciturn ways, Mark made no 
attempt to break the silence. If there 
was going to be war, he thought, he’d 
have to go. In fact, he’d want to go. 
But what about Ann? Could he stand 
it to be away from her so long? Would 
it be easier if they were married before 
he left? I’m .not even certain she’ll 
marry me, his thoughts rushed on. 

But tonight the war seemed far away. 
It was a soft April night. The days 
were getting longer and the western 
sky was still colored with the soft 
spring light. Down across the meadows 
near the creek the peepers were al- 
most bursting their throats. Spring had 
come again, and it was in his blood, 
and just then he wanted nothing of 
war, not even the thought of it. 


Soon they reached the little country 
store in the hamlet. Already sitting or 
lounging around the big heating stove 
in the back end of the store were sev- 
eral of their friends and neighbors, 
more than usual, come to get the mail: 
that had just come up on the stage 
from Owego, and especially the war 
news. Back of the little partition filled 
with pigeonholes for the mail, John 
Crawford was sorting the small pile of 
mail into the different compartments, 
his bald head glistening in the light of 
the setting sun sifting through the 
dusty little window. It didn’t take him 
long to distribute the five or six letters 
that made up the mail. But it was on 
the copies of the country weekly that 
his attention was focussed. 


John Crawford, the village storekeep- 
er and postmaster, was in his fifties, a 
big man, the top of his head bald as 
an egg, but with a little fringe of 
ragged gray hair around the edges. His 
feet, ruined by a lifetime of walking 
around on hard floors and carrying too 
much too long, were covered with corns 
and bunions and were always encased in 
a pair of dilapidated slippers, the only 
footgear that gave him any. comfort. 
Even these he was apt to throw off 
the moment he could sit or lie down. 


_ Over his fat belly a not-too-clean apron 


hung from a string around his neck. 
Mark wasn’t thinking too much then 
of the storekeeper’s appearance. In- 
stead, he was thinking how much he 
liked the man himself. He knew that 
John’s short, gruff manner was merely 
a cloak for a big heart which was 


manifest when he handed out sticks of 


striped candy to the youngsters oF 
something more valuable to the older 
people when they needed help. Under 
that gruffness and homely face was ® 
dry sense of humor which often kept 
his friends chuckling —when the joke 
wasn’t on them. 

But right now John Crawford's face 
was clouded with concern. With the 
paper in his hand he emerged from be- 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued from Opposite Page) 
pind the partition and joined the group 
around the stove. 

“Well, boys,’ he announced gravely. 
“tps here! Bill Sykes, the stage driver, 
told me that everybody was talking 
about it in Owego today, and now I 
see it’s set down in this paper. It’s 
here,’ he repeated. “War!” 

He paused, and all waited for him to 
go on. 

“The rebels have taken Ft. Sumter. 
Anderson had to pull down the flag and 
march out.”’ 

Another silence, and then someone 
said: 

“Anything else, John?” 

“Yes,’ answered Crawford. “Abe 
Lincoln has called for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers.” 

Crawford’s statement seemed to have 
stunned the usually talkative group. 
Bach was busy with his own thoughts 
of what the war would mean to his 
family and himself. Then George 
Wilson said, quietly: 

“There’s nothing new about that, 
John. We knew it was coming.” 

“Yes,” Crawferd agreed, “but I’ve 
been hoping that the South wouldn’t 
fight. Now that the Southern states 
are seceding, it means that all hope 
for peace is gone.” 


In the silence that followed, Mark 
wondered why in the hundred times he 
had been in this store he had never 
before thought about how good things 
smelled —- the barrel of crackers, the 
mold-covered cheese standing open on 
the counter, the coffee and _ spices, 
mixed with the odor of kerosene and 
the work clothes on the other side of 
the store. He looked at the glass case 
with its few sticks of striped candy 
that seemed never to have changed 
since his childhood, Was it because he 
knew in his heart that it might be a 
long, long time before he’d be back in 
these familiar surroundings that his 
senses seemed so alert just now? 


Henry Bain broke the silence: 

“Abe Lincoln’]] never get seventy- 
five thousand men to free the slaves. 
And we’d never have had this war if 
you Republicans hadn’t pushed that 
backwoods rail splitter over on the 
country. What we need now is a leader 
—and look what we got!” 

Harry Cortright shifted his tobacco 


cud, missed the spittoon, and turned 


his face to the speaker. 


“You're right, Hank. And here’s one. 


that didn’t vote for him. If we’d elected 
a4 smart feller like Douglas instead of 
that long-legged monkey from Illinois, 
the Southerners would’ve been satisfied 
and we wouldn’t had no war.” 

John Barrett, one of the younger 
farmers from below the village, nodded 
his head. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “And now 
how can we go to war and support our 
families?” 

“Maybe it’s more than a question of 
Support,” said George Wilson, quietly. 
“Maybe it’s defending our families and 
our children from the loss of liberties 
zo this country.” Then he added: 
“Seems like you Democrats are think- 
ing more about politics than you are 
about the Nation. It’s got beyond 
Politics now.” ‘ 

During this talk John Crawford had 
stood quietly by, holding the paper in 
his hand and looking from one old 
friend to, another as they spoke. But 
after Wilson had spoken, John said: 

“George is right. We can argue all 
we want to over politics in an ordinary 
‘ampaign—it’s healthy—but now we’ve 
Sot beyond: words and talk in this 
Country. It’s time for action. We can’t 
Settle this argument around the cracker 
barrel; we’ve gotta fight, and we might 
aS well make up our minds. And we 
aren't fighting for the Republicans or 
for Abe Lincoln or even for the slaves. 
It's just as George Wilson says, we’re 
fighting fér this country. That means 
hat we're fighting for our families.” 
Henry Bain snorted with disgust. 
Nice way to treat families, ’d say. Go 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Swift action by Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Returns $3,267,000 to Dairy Farmers in N. Y. Milkshed 


Dairymen throughout the New York milkshed are $3,267,000.00 better off 
today than they would have been, had not swift cooperative action by the Dairy- 
men’s League interposed a price floor under the New York City marketing formula 
adopted last February. 

The Dairymen’s League was quick to point out when the formula was sub- 
mitted for consideration that the price provisions for the first few months were not 
adequate to meet producers’ costs. Other producers agreed with the League’s position 
but made no concerted effort to remedy the situation. With its usual resoluteness 
and drive the League went direct to Washington. 


Only Producer Organization in the Milkshed 
Which Talked Directly with Government Officials 


e 


Experienced in the ways of government agencies, the Dairymen’s League com- 
missioned its President, Leon A. Chapin, to explain the dairy farmer’s plight direct 
to the Department of Agriculture in Washington. As was reported in the Dairy- 

2 4 ai zt ° ° > iets 7 s 
men’s League News at the time, Mr. Chapin found officials in the Department not 
only open minded and fair in their attitude, but willing and anxious to get at the 
true facts of the situation. 


Swift Action Resulted 


A few days after Mr. Chapin’s visit, the Agriculture Department announced 

a price floor under the formula which would lift the Class I-A return for the months 

of March, April, May, June and July. The League predicted that the increase would 

amount to $3,225,000 distributed among all dairy farmers in the milkshed, and would 
be followed by rising prices when the regular formula went into effect August 1. 

Today’s figures show that this prediction was fully justified. The 
actual inerease produced by the price floor amounted to $3,267,000. 

‘Once again, cooperative action, and only cooperative action, paved the way to 


a brighter farm future. 


 DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 






ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Yeast Kolls..- 





PLAIN acd FANCY 





By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


HEN one remembers that 
yeast is a tiny plant which 
needs food, moisture and 
warmth to grow, making 
yeast rolls need frighten no 
one! Sugar and flour provide the food; 
water or milk the moisture, and warmth 
can be managed, even if the bowl of 
dough must be set in a larger contain- 
er of warm water—anything to get a 
temperature of 80 degrees F. 

Roll dough is softer and richer than 
bread dough, although satisfactory 
rolls — if eaten fresh — can be made 
- from regular bread dough. Slightly 
more liquid is used for rolls, and rich- 
ness comes from more fat and sugar; 
eggs also go into the fancier doughs. 


As the yeast plants grow, they give 
off carbon dioxide gas which stretches 
the gluten in the flour and makes the 
dough light. Baking expands the gas 
still more, thus giving a final lift to 
the rolls, at the same time driving out 
the gas and killing the yeast. When 
one wants the dough to rise quickly, 
more yeast is added in the mixture 
without any noticeable change in the 
final product. It is important to keep in 
mind that the yeast plant thrives at 
approximately 80 degrees F.; too much 
heat kills it. Its action may be delayed 
by cold, as in the case of refrigerator 
rolls. 

Here are the basic recipes: make a 
start with them and go on from there 
to the fancy ones: 


BASIC ROLL DOUGH 


! package or 
yeast, dry or compressed 

4’, cups sifted all-purpose 
flour 





34 cup milk 

‘4 cup sugar 

2Y¥s teaspoons sall 

42 tablespoons shortening 
34 cup lukewarm water 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt and short- 
ening and stir until dissolved. Cool to 
lukewarm. Put lukewarm water into a 
bowl and sprinkle in dry yeast or 
crumble in compressed. yeast. Let 
stand until dissolved, about 5 to 10 
minutes. Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Stir in 24% cups flour and beat until 
smooth, Add remaining 24% cups flour 
and mix until thoroughly combined. 
Turn dough out on lightly floured 
beard and knead until dough is tightly 
stretched and shiny, feels springy and 
elastic and does not stick to the board. 
Place in greased bowl and brush top 
lightly with melted shortening. Cover 
with clean towel, let rise in a warm 
place, free from draft, until double in 
bulk, about 1 hour and 25 minutes. 
Form into rolls of desired shapes and 
arrange in pans. Cover with a clean 
towel and let rise in warm.place, free 
from draft, until double in bulk. Bake 
in hot oven, 425 degrees F., until 
brown, about 15 to 20 minutes, depend- 
ing upon shape selected. 
ACTION-QUICK-DOUGH: Follow di- 
rections for Basic Roll Dough EX- 
CEPT: Use 2 packages or cakes of 
yeast instead of one. This reduces time 
needed for dough to rise; allow 50 
minutes instead of the 1 hour and 25 
minutes specified above. 


cake of 


BASIC SWEET DOUGH 
(Straight-Dough Method) 


2 packages or cakes yeast, 
dry or compressed 

3 eggs, beaten 

6 cups sifted enriched all- 

purpose flour 


4, cup milk 

Y cup sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 
2 cup lukewarm water 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Scald the milk; while hot stir in % 
cup sugar, the salt and shortening. 
While it cools, measure the lukewarm 
water and 2 tablespoons of sugar into 
a small bowl; sprinkle or crumble in 
the yeast. Let stand until yeast is dis- 


solved— 5 to 10 minutes for the dry 
yeast. Stir and pour in the lukewarm 
milk mixture. Stir in the beaten eggs 
and 3 cups flour. Beat until smooth. 
Stir in the remaining 3 cups flour or 
enough to make a soft dough. Turn 
out on a lightly floured board and 
knead. Place in a greased bowl and 
brush top lightly with liquid or melted 


shortening. Cover with a towel; let rise. 


in a warm place, free from draft, until 
doubled in bulk, about 114 hours. 


The dough is now ready to punch 
down and shape into cinnamon buns or 
any other desired shape and prepare 
for baking. 

BASIC SWEET DOUGH—ACTION- 
QUICK METHOD: Use the Basic 
Sweet Dough—Straight Dough recipe 
as given above EXCEPT: Use 3 pack- 
ages or cakes of yeast, dry or com- 
pressed, instead of the 2 mentioned in 
the recipe and allow 55 minutes for 
dough to rise instead of the 11%4 hours 
required by the Straight-Dough Method. 


REFRIGERATOR DOUGH ~ 


2 packages or cakes yeast, 
dry or compressed 
1 egg, beaten 
4% cups sifted all-purpose 
flour 


34 cup milk 

6 tablespoons sugar 

{ tablespeon salt 

5 tablespoons shortening 
'Y, cup lukewarm water 


Seald milk, add sugar, salt and 
shortening and stir until dissolved. 
Cool to lukewarm. Put lukewarm water 
into a bowl and sprinkle in dry yeast 
or crumble in compressed yeast. Let 
stand until dissolved, about 5 to 10 
minutes. Add lukewarm milk mixture 
and egg. Stir in 2 cups of flour and 
beat until smooth. Stir in remaining 
214 cups flour and mix until thoroughly 
combined. Place dough in greased bowl 
and brush top lightly with melted 
shortening. Cover and store in refrig- 
erator at least 2 hours or until needed. 
To use, punch down dough and cut off 
as much as desired. Form into rolls of 
desired shapes and arrange in pans. 
Cover with a clean towel and let rise 
in warm place, free from draft, until 
double in bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 425 
degrees F., until brown, about 15 to 20 
minutes, depending upon shape selected. 


ROUND OR HAMBURGER ROLLS 


Prepare one recipe of Basic’ Roll 
Dough. When doubled in bulk, punch 
down and turn out on lightly floured 
board, divide in two parts and roll each 
part into a circle about 1% inch thick. 
Cut into rounds with 244-inch cookie 
cutter, brush lightly with melted but- 
ter. Place in greased baking sheet 
about 1 inch apart, cover with clean 
towel and let rise in a warm place, 
free from draft, until double in bulk. 
(About 1 hour for Straight-Dough, 30 
minutes for Action-Quick-Dough, or 65 
minutes for Refrigerator Dough.) Bake 
in a hot oven, 425 degrees F., about 20 
minutes. Makes about 2 dozen. 


CINNAMON BUNS 
Prepare one recipe Basic Sweet 
Dough, using either the Straight-Dough 
or Action-Quick-Dough method, recipes 
given above. When dough is doubled in 
bulk, punch down and turn out on 
lightly floured board; divide into 3 
equal parts. Roll out each piece into an 
oblong about 14x8x14, inches. Brush 

lightly with melted butter. 


Mix 2 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon cin- 
namon, 4% cup chopped nuts and % cup 
raisins; sprinkle 143 of mixture on each 
oblong of dough. Roll up each piece as 
for jelly roll; cut with sharp knife into 
slices about 1-inch thick. Place cut- 
side up in greased shallow baking pans. 
Cover with towel, let rise in warm 


‘clean towel. Let rise in 
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(Above left) This is how to “punch-down” the well-risen dough before turning it out 
on floured board and shaping it into whatever kind of roll you are making. 

(Above right) Knead dough with “heel” of hand; press forward and with fingers 
draw front part of mass back to get under “heel;” keep doing this until dough is 


springy, elastic and does not stick to board. 


place away from drafts, until doubled 
in bulk. The Straight-Dough method 
will require about 55 minutes, the 
Action-Quick method about 30 minutes. 
Balke in hot oven, 425 degrees F., about 
20 minutes. 

Prepare a plain icing to spread over 
the tops of the buns while still warm. 
Mix 1% cup sifted confectioner’s sugar, 
2 teaspoons milk and 4% teaspoon van- 
illa extract and beat until smooth. 
Makes 24 average-size buns. 


FAN TANS 

Prepare one recipe of Basic Roll 
Dough. When doubled in bulk, punch 
down and turn out on lightly floured 
board and divide in two parts. Roll out 
each part into an oblong about 17x10% 
inches and \% inch thick. Brush lightly 
with melted butter. Cut with sharp 


knife into crosswise 
strips 14% inches wide 
and pile 7 strips to- 


gether. Cut piled strips 
crosswise into pieces 11% 
inches wide. Place cut- 
side up in greased muf- 
fin pans and cover with 


warm place, free from 
draft, until doubled in 
bulk. (About 1 hour for 
Straight-Dough,; 30 min- 
utes for Action-Quick- 
Dough or 65 minutes fo: 
Refrigerator Dough.) 


° 


Cinnamon uns have so 
many uses—with tea or 
coffee for simple refresh- 
ments, for a sweet touch 
at breakfast, for the 
school lunch; for good eat- 
ing at any time! 


—Photos by Demarest 


Bake in a hot oven, 425 degrees F,, 
about 20 minutes. Makes about 2 dozen. 


CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 

Prepare one recipe of Basic Roll 
Dough. When doubled in bulk, punch 
down and turn out on lightly floured 
board, divide in two parts and form 
each part into a roll about 9 inches 
long. Cut with a sharp knife into 9 
equal pieces. Form each piece into 3 
small balls. Brush ball with melted 
butter and place 3 in each section of 
greased muffin pans. Cover with clean 
towel and let rise in warm place, free 
from draft, until doubled in bulk. 


(About 1 hour for Straight-Dough, 30 
minutes for Action-Quick-Dough, or 65 
minutes for Refrigerator Dough.) Bake 
in a hot oven, 425 degrees F., about 15 
minutes. 11% 


dozen rolls. 


































fa Divide mass of dough 

into long rolls of even 
size; cut these into small 
sections which in turn are 
divided into three small 
balls; these when put into 
muffin. tins form the 
“clover leaves.” 


Here you see how to 
4 put together “fan- 
tans,” those delicious rolls 
which lend an air fo any 
meal. 
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; TODAY IN 
(unt Janet's Garden 


She Looks Things Over 


RULY this has been a good grow- 

ing year, aS proved by the way our 
shrubs and trees have grown, A young 
American elm has added yards to its 
height, and the older pin-oak has never 
looked s\ flourishing. At this writing, 
my schoolboy helper is doing what he 
can to curb the privet hedges, leaving 
the choicer shrubs to me. 

It’s getting too late for pruning, 
since that tends to make plants put out 
new growth that would be injured by 
early frosts. If fall is as late as spring 
was, the plants might not suffer—but 
one never knows! And we cannot wish 
the plants the ill luck of an unseason- 
ably warm fall or winter. Our lilacs 
particularly suffered last winter, whole 
sections being killed to the ground. 

The daylilies hang on later than 
usual— for which we are glad. Their 
yellow and orange trumpets against the 
green background of the forsythia 
hedge give life to the view across the 
back lawn. Already the buds for next 
spring’s bloom show on the May-flower- 
ing viburnum, the rhododendrons and 
azaleas—another reason why late prun- 
ing may be disastrous! 

This is the season when I give hearty 
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thanks for perennial phlox. Last fall I 
hardened my heart and pulled out two 
big white clumps, seedlings, I presume. 
The flowers had a hint of lavender on 
their backs, and the foliage turned 
yellow while that of other phlox plants 
nearby kept healthy. I had tried them 
out for two or three seasons and they 
always behaved the same, so out they 
went. Last spring I got some new 
Mary Louise plants to replace them 
and now I have the satisfaction of see- 
ing clear white flowers and respectable 
foliage. 

The other day I went out and got 
rid of another clump of phlox, planted 
for pink but which turned out to be 
more of a magenta color. There just 
are too many lovely clear colors avail- 
able to be weak-kneed and put up with 
off-colors. This applies to gladioli and 
chrysanthemums as well as to phlox. In 
all cases one has to start with good 
stock. It does not have to be the newest 
and costliest varieties; there are many 
good proved varieties which are reason- 
ably priced. 

The same is true of the spring-flow- 
ering bulbs. Not since the war have we 
had such an abundance of them, lovely 
varieties too, some new, some old fav- 
orites—take your choice! The well- 
known seed catalogs list. them... 

Daffodils of all kinds need to be 
planted in September. Tulips can wait 
until late October. Peonies, roots rather 
than bulbs, are better if moved in Sep- 
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No. 3032, This sturdy coverall suit 
Sa perfect choice for brother and 
Sister’s play times ...in durable, warm 
Corduroy. Sizes t5 23437-456 6-8 ana 0: 
Size 4, for jacket and trousers, 3 yards 
35-inch, ; 

No, 2948.-A washable treasure be- 
“ause of its trim tab yoke and twin 
Pockets, and because. it takes almost 
no time at all to make! Sizes 12-20, 
86-48. Size 18, 4 yards 35-inch, and 1144 
yards ric rac trim. 

No. 2856. Soft and flattering basic 
Gress . . | beautiful background for 
iewelry. Sizes 12-20, 36-46, Size 18, 354 
Yards 39-inch, or 25 yards 54-inch. 
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No. 2581. A stunning, easy-to-make 
school ensemble of flared, V-neck 
jumper and its own casual collar 
blouse. Sizes 2-8. Size 4, 14% yards 54- 
inch for the jumper; 14% yards 35-inch 
for the blouse. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents (in coins) for each pattern wanted. 
Add 20 cents for our new Fall-Winter 
Fashion Book which has over 100 prac- 
tical, easy-to-make pattern designs for all 
ages, sizes, and occasions. Send to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, 
Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


tember in order that they may become 
established before cold weather. And so 
it goes, next year’s garden is in the 
making even while this year’s is still 
with us. 

— AA. — 


HOME HAZARDS 


Recently, the Greater New York 
Safety Council listed ten major causes 
of home accidents, in this order: 

The old-fashioned can opener that 
leaves sharp jagged edges. 

Objects piled carelessly on closet 
shelves. 

Flowerboxes and other objects. on 
window ledges. 

Skidding small rugs. 

Knives, scissors and other sharp in- 
struments stored carelessly within 
reach of small children. 

Smoking in bed. 

Damaged wiring and other electrical 
equipment. 

Unsafe substitutes for ladders. 

Unprotected open windows. 


Use of cleaning fluids that may be’ 


dangerously flammable. 


— A.A. — 
NO DRUMS 


(Continued from Page 23) 
traipsing off to war and let the family 
rustle its own wood, clothes and vic- 
tuals. Won’t get me runnin’ off and 
leavin’ my business just because that 
long-legged rail splitter in the White 
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GREAT AND SMALL 


By Edith Horton 


Do not dread 

To go and see. 

She bore great grief, 
Silently; 


Unless, perhaps, 
This being smaller, 


She will confide 
In every caller. 


House says so.” 

John Crawford pulled his steel spec- 
tacles further down on his nose and 
looked over them at Bain. 

“No, I guess you’re right, Henry,” 
he said mildly. “There won’t anybody 
ketch you doing anything except look- 
ing after your own selfish interests. 
But then,” he added, “you ain’t got 
any family yet to worry about.” His 
eyes twinkled and he winked at Mark. 
“Guess by what I hear happened to you 
the other night when you tried to steal 
another feller’s girl, you ain’t likely to 
have a family for some time to come.” 

Bain jumped up and stormed out of 
the door. Some of the men started to 
laugh and then, noting the serious face 
of the storekeeper, they got up one by 
one and drifted out into the night. 

(To be continued) 
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“IT can always depend on F'leischmann’s Yeast for fine results,”’ says|Mrs. G. W. Hinderer. 


Reno Cook is State 
and County Fair Winner 


Smiling proudly, Mr. G. W. Hinderer of Reno, Pennsy]- 
vania, pins a first-place ribbon on his favorite prize- 
winning cook. Mrs. Hinderer, a top winner at the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Show and State Fair, has found time to 
carry off awards at County shows and to be a local 
leader for the 4-H Dinner Club. Says prize-winner Mrs. 
Hinderer: “‘It takes experience to be a good cook—but it 
also takes the best ingredients. When you bake at home, 
for example, you have to use a good yeast to get the 
very best results. I, myself, always use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast because it’s good and lively. It’s one yeast I can 


depend on every time.” 


It’s true! Prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 


Yeast to all others. 





FREE SAMPLES ! NYLON! WOOL! 
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Latest Nylon colors. 100% Virgin 

: Wool. Baby soft — long-lasting. 

Low mill prices. Write today for 

your 1950 Sample Card—over 100 exciting colors. 
Friendship House, 237 Church St., Winchester, Mass. 
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MOVING? So that you will not miss e 
single issue of the American Agriculturist, 
send your old address as well as your 
new one to American Agriculturist, 10 No. 
Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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HERE AT HAYFIELDS 


By “Jom Milliman 


WAITED until 1949 to have a 
go at birdsfoot trefoil. It took 
me years to find out that some 
of our fields would not proper- 
ly grow straight alfalfa. Then, 
although I’d known and _ studied 
birdsfoot trefoil since 1937, I persisted 
in the belief that modern pasture mix- 
tures like brome-ladino-alfalfa would 
do better for us on our rougher fields. 
I was wrong here on two counts, the 
first being the belief that birdsfoot be- 
longs only in areas in and near the 





en eanennnananenenemnneneeEl 


lt is with some pride that we 
corry out our promise mede in the 
last issue, with an article on this 
page by Tom Milliman. No other 
fwo men in the United States are 
better able, from experience, ability 
to write, and personal characteris- 
tics, to carry on ‘Kernels, Screen- 
ings & Chaff’ than John Babcock, 
Ed’s son, and Tom Milliman, both of 
whom will write regularly for this 
page.—E. R. Eastman. 






Hudson Valley. In the second place I 
was off the beam in thinking that la- 
dino could be kept going indefinitely 
on rough fields. Inevitably it was chok- 
ed out for want of grazing or clipping 
the grasses at the right time. 

In the dry spring of 1949 we plowed 
up a thin sod of old blue grass and 
little white clover at the foot of a slope 
too steep to plow. The plowed area is a 
patch of 2% acres in a 20-acre pasture 
ranging from flat top to steep slope tc 
a bottom shelf edging into swamp. The 
year of cultivated crop recommended 
to come ahead of birdsfoot was skipped, 
and after plowing, harrowing and ferti- 
lizing, oats were drilled with brome 
grass and inoculated New York State 
birdsfoot trefoil. 

The drouth continued, and when the 
oats were only 6” high, cows were 
‘turned in to get at the grazing on other 
parts of the pasture, such as it was. 
But first they cleaned off the oats. 
When the cattle were returned periodi- 
cally through the 1949 grazing season 
they went promptly to the oats-birds- 
foot patch and grazed it to the ground. 
We thought money for high priced 
birdsfoot seed had been wasted. 


A RASH OF YELLOW 


In late July 1950 the patch broke out 
all over with a rash of little yellow 
flowers. We went into it and found an 
amazingly good stand of one year old 
birdsfoot trefoil despite the handicaps. 
It suits us as it is, and I shall have no 
fear of running out the birdsfoot when 
brome and other grass is not grazed 
or cut at the right time. 


Meanwhile, in this same pasture the 
patch of brome-ladino-alfalfa we had 
established the year before is already 
reduced to almost straight grasses. The 
ladino couldn’t stand the competition 
of the brome and volunteer grasses in 
the early lush growing period of 1950. 
Only closely controlled grazing or mow- 
ing would have saved the ladino but 
one can’t do that all over. If about two 
good modern pastures are properly 
managed, it is as much as can be ex- 
pected on any farm. Birdsfoot fits 
wonderfully on the rough land which 


isn’t going to get the concentrated at- 
tention required by modern combina- 
tions. 

We shall fertilize our birdsfoot patch 
with 400 to the acre of 0-19-19 with 
borax in September. We shall also plow 
up the other patch and get that seeded 
to birdsfoot next spring. We will do the 
same on a third patch and thus bring 
into profitable production more of a 
20-acre pasture which has for a quar- 
ter century been principally an exercise 
lot. On smoother fields I intend to stay 
with straight alfalfa, where suited, and 
with brome-ladino-alfalfa for grass sil- 
age hay and aftermath grazing on 
fields not adapted to straight alfalfa. 

Fertilizing Alfalfa 

Years ago we applied 400 pounds of 
superphosphate when seeding alfalfa 
with oats or canning factory peas and 
considered it sufficient for the life of 
the crop of from 5 to 8 years. Later 
we began to apply superphosphate as a 
top dressing the second year of cutting 
and then again two years later. Now- 
adays on straight alfalfa and also on 
aifalfa-ladino-brome where the legume 
is Heavy, we fertilize each year with 
400 to the acre of 0-19-19 with borax, 
beginning the year after the first cut- 
ting. This is about % the amount of 
fertilizer applied by the best alfalfa 
growers among our friends in central 
and southern New Jersey. 

Are we justified in an expenditure of 
about $10 per acre a year after the 
second year from seeding? I think so 
as judged by the very heavy yields of 
first and second cutting in the case of 
alfalfa and heavy first. cutting, and 
aftermath grazing on the fields of 
alfalfa-ladino-brome. Also, it seems to 
me that the alfalfa is staying a little 
longer than it did 10 years ago. How- 
ever, we have never been able to make 
alfalfa last as long as when we first 
grew it 25 years ago. Here again we 
are treating legumes in partial ignor- 
ance and probably wasting some of the 
fertilizer money, even though the fields 
thus treated are on the whole more 
profitable than with scantier treatment. 
We need more light on this subject 
from the soil scientist, the agronomist, 
the plant breeder and from those who 
deal with insects and diseases. 


Farm Vacations 


A week’s vacation with pay is in the 
scheme of things for each of the three 
year ’round men at Hayfields. Gener- 
ally, time off is taken during deer hunt- 
ing season and an odd day now and 
then in winter. This year, the youngest 
man, George, got married during plant- 
ing season and now occupies the third 
house on the farm. Although weather 
and illness had set us back at the time 
of George’s wedding, we were optimistic 
enough to tell him that if he would 
take only a weekend for the wedding 
journey he could have two weekends 
and the intervening week off in August. 

Naturally enough, George made a 
firm commitment with another couple 
(city worker) on a Canadian cottage 
for a week in early August. When it 
arrived we found that we had been 
reckless optimists in agreeing to time 
off so early. Showers had plagued hay- 
ing and wheat harvest, and Jim, the 
top man, was ill again. Neighbors were 


kind enough to help out with a few. 


hours now and then. 
As of August 17 we are at last fairly 
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Tom Milliman, whose farm 
"Hayfields” lies in that 
limestone area 15 miles 
southwest of Rochester, 
Monroe County, in western 
New York, is shown at 
right standing in a field 
of Atlantic alfalfa, just 
about ready for second 
cutting. Tom has put up 
grass silage for more than 
15 years, has a good stand 
ef birdsfoot established 
and is always ready to 
try something new. The 
picture above shows his 
method of handling straw. 
It’s field chopped, hauled 
to the barn in the dump 
truck, and blown to the 
mow. Tom, his men, and 
the dairy cows all like it 
better than long straw. 


caught up with all small grain com- 
bined, second cutting haying under way 
and the straw removed from two wheat 
fields. I remain firm in the belief that 
aman working on a farm is entitled to 
a little time off with pay. However, on 
a diversified farm I am not smart 
enough to pick in advance the right 
week for the man who wants his vaca- 
tion during the growing season. Con- 
siderable flexibility on the time of va- 
cation is desirable. Fixed commitments 
far in advance may fit a factory, but 
certainly not a farm. Our excuse on 
George is that a man will probably get 
married only once and ought to be en- 
titled to a few days of delayed honey- 


moon. 
“Goldy” 


Gold Sovereign is his name. Every- 
body on the place calls him “Goldy.” 
He is a South Devon from England 
under 5 years of age, and is variously 
estimated to weigh between 2,300 and 
2,700 pounds. He’s quite a hunk of bull. 
South Devon cows are on the average 
the largest size females of any dairy 
breed and are of yellowish-red color. 

This fellow with his shiny coat of 
reddish gold is the most docile bull any 
of us have ever seen. Men feed liberally 
any animal they like. We all like 


“Goldy.” On a neighbor’s farm he be-. 


came so fat as to be unserviceable. On 
the advice of Dr. Fincher of the 
Veterinary College at Cornell we turn- 
ed him out to graze, at first with three 
bred heifers and now with two dry 
cows as well. He could go through any 
fence surrounding him, but he’s quite 
content with his little family, and when 





anyone enters the pasture he stands 
guard, head in air but without pawing, 
roaring or making menacing gestures. 


None of us forgets, however, that the 


remarkably gentle bull is apt to be the 
one to do the killing. 

Surveyors working for New York 
State have been tramping through that 
part of Hayfields all spring and sum- 
mer without so much as “by your 
leave.” They are surveying for the New 
York State “Thruway.” One day a sur 
veyor came running breathlessly to Jim 
and demanded that the bull be shut up 
at once. Jim replied that since the sur- 
veyor hadn’t asked permission to come 
on the property, if he wanted the bull 
shut up he could do it himself. Nothing 
more has been heard. 


Ladino, the Killer 


Ladino is a marvelous legume but it 
has two bad faults, one mentioned above. 
The other is that it is the prime cause 
of cattle bloat. Our toll has been at 
least one head per year. This year we've 
lost two. Last year we had several des- 
perate cases among the milking cows, 
which were saved in the nick of time. 
Bloat seems to come on hot clear sunny 
days, always.in the afternoon. An aml 
mal swells up and dies in a hurry. One 
veterinarian told us that bloat is caus- 
ed by the high sugar content in the 
ladino on hot days. We provide some 
dry hay or clippings but sometimes 
this stuff is too far away for ploated 
cattle to reach. 

The New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell is undertaking research 
to get at the causes of bloat. 
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POWER DRIVEN 


PORTABLE aeitht 


. Aluminum-built, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs. 


# THRIFTY . . 
* SMOOTH RUNNING . ._ 


Trouble-free ‘1% h.p. motor AS 
oe 


Going to the New York State Fair? 
See you there with the SCYTHETTE in 


Runs 6 hours per gallon. 


N 
Compact N\ 


* 20-INCH Cutter bar. Double- 
Oscillating. Extra size. 


* BALANCED . 


« Easy tocorry 
Simple to handle 











the Farm Implements Building. 


For tnformation and Prices write 


THE POWER SCYTHE C WATKINS GLEN 


NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


La 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
FALL PRICE LIST 


WINTER WHEAT 
RYE & BARLEY 


AND OTHER SEASONAL SEEDS FOR 


FALL SOWING | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR QUALITY FARM SEEDS 


EDWARD F DIBBLE 


SEEDGROWER 
BOX C, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


TRICKY SALESMEN 


A salesman called on my husband at 
the barn. He ordered him to leave. In- 
stead, he came to the house and told me 
that my husband said that I should order 
two magazines. 


A salesman came to the door and want- 
ed to sell me some children’s books. I told 
him that I didn’t know whether my hus- 
band would approve, but he said the order 


could be cancelled if he didn’t. The next. 


day I sent a cancellation to the salesman 
at the address he gave, but it came back 
unclaimed. 

We are getting in touch with both 
concerns mentioned above and expect 
to get a reasonable settlement. No re- 
putable company would stand back of 
an agent who told a deliberate false- 
hood as reported in the first case. The 
second case is not so clear-cut, because 
most agreements which customers sign 
have a statement that verbal promises 
of agents will not be honored. For that 
reason it is wise to read and understand 
the agreement before you sign it. 


— A.A. — 


INTEREST 


We bought a refrigerator and we were 
told we could pay for it by putting a 
quarter a day in a meter. Later we were 
informed we could make monthly pay- 
ments to a finance company. On checking 
up we find that the total payments to the 
finance company will be considerably 
more than the price quoted us by the 
salesman. 


It is common practice for salesmen 
to quote a cash price and to say little 
or nothing about interest charges if it 
is to be paid for by instalments. This 
is a practice which the Service Bureau 
does not approve. However, any pur- 
chaser should realize that there are in- 


terest charges on time payments. Ob- 
viously, if the subscriber was told that 
he could pay for it by putting a quarter 
a day in a meter, the contract should 
not have been sold to a finance com- 
pany without the customer’s permis- 
sion. We are taking steps to straighten 
out this matter for our subscriber. 


— AAs —— 
BOTH SIDES 


I received a letter asking me to copy a 
picture and return it. I did this and re- 
ceived an application from an art school 
indicating that I can become a commer- 
cial artist and earn money at home. 


Although this school is recognized as 
legitimate, we would like to mention 


several precautions. First, any student 


should be sure he has the time, ability, 
and perseverance to complete the 
course and the money to pay for it. 
When you sign an agreement, you state 
that you will complete the course and 
pay for it even though it may not be 
completed. Second, in the case of art 
schools we have grave doubts as to the 
chances of getting profitable work to 
be done at home. 
=~ ALA 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


We made a purchase from a local store. 
One piece was defective. It was returned 
by the store manager to the manufactur- 
er, but the manager has been unable to 
get any response from the manufacturer. 

Inasmuch as the Post Office was un- 
able to deliver a letter sent by this 
store manager, we are doubtful that we 
will be able to locate the manufacturer. 
In spite of the fact that the store man- 
ager has done what he could to get an 
adjustment, we feel that the purchase 
was made from the store and, there- 
fore, the store is responsible and should 
make an adjustment. 


— A.A. — 

“My husband and I are very partial 
to American Agriculturist. It is the one 
farm paper for us, and we would not be 
without it.’—Mrs. R. P., Vermont. 
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On Coldest Days —Work In 





NEW WINDSHIELD ALL-WEATHER TOP 
EXTENSIONS-option- & BACK PANEL-option- 
al at small extra cost. al at small extra cost. 


For winter tractor work—keep warm.with 
the genuine GOMFORR Cover—the tractor 
heater that more farmers use than any 
other. -GOMFORR gives you features you 
want—smooth streamlined fit, converts to 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer or 
write manufacturer. 


Here’s What -GOMFORP 
Owners Say: 


LaVerne Junker, 
Wenona, Illinois 


*T got Digeieens boas in 1946. When the 
temperature was 32° and snow falling, I tested 
it and it was 72° at the steering wheel. Every 
tractor owner should try one to see how much 
comfort it gives. It’s easy to put on and 
doesn’t interfere with attachments. I sure 
pene replace it if anything ever happened 
it. 





Manufactured By 


OMFOR? EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 E WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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60-70 HOURS... THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE 





_ VWEEDO 
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stays on the job longer 








YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS 100 HOURS... THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 





HELPS CUT TRACTOR COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 








SAVES OIL—gives long service between oil changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 


SAVES FUEL—reduces power blow-by 

SAVES TIME—avoids breakdown delays 

SAVES REPAIR BILLS—resists heat and wear 
SAVES YOUR TRACTOR — protects engine parts 


Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 
§5-gallon drums. 
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Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES 


for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors. po Aa 


150 HOURS,..DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT’S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH VEEDOL 
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TRACTOR OIL 


150-Hour VEEDOL 


A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE CLOCK 
Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 
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By HUGH COSLINE 


BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL 


AIRYMEN in Cattaraugus County, 

New York, are sold on the merits 

of birdsfoot trefoil. Last fall some 

postcards sent out from the Farm 

Bureau office brought 114 replies 

showing 1,480 acres in birdsfoot. Obviously 

some farms were missed, but out of those who 

replied, only one said he didn’t want to grow 
‘any more. 


The big reason for its acceptance is the 
enthusiasm of County Agent Wally Washbon. 
With him as guide, chaperon, and counselor, 
I spent a full day visiting farms in the county. 
Because his experience is rather typical, let’s 
see how birdsfoot is doing on the farm of 
Andrew Bryant of Little Valley, New York. 


We went to a field partly cut and which 
will go about 2 tons of hay per acre. In 1948 
it was sowed with 6 pounds of birdsfoot and 
9 pounds of timothy to the acre. It was put 
in in May with a bushel of oats as a nurse 
crop, and the grass seed was put on top of 
the ground behind the drill disks. The field 
had grown corn the year before and’ 700 
pounds of superphosphate per acre was put 
on when it was seeded. 


So far, Andrew has not put up grass silage, 
but he says that birdsfoot is going to push 
him into it. Because of his increased produc- 
tion of hay and pasture per acre he may 
grow some corn for silage, but his aim is 
toward plowing a minimum amount of 
ground 








All told, Andrew has 28 
acres of birdsfoot and has 
seeded 6 acres this year. For 
pasture he has 4 fields vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 acres. All are 
fenced and cows graze each 
field from 3 to 5 days, after 
which they are shut out and 
turned into another field. The 
farm also has a considerable 
area of native pasture, but 
the 34 caws in the herd, 26 
of which are producing, will 
get two-thirds of their pas- 
ture from improved areas 
this year. The.’seec mixture 
used on the pasture is the 
same as that for hay. 


At the farm’ of Robert Ed- 
gar, Jr., near Napoli, some 
pasture mixture demonstra- 
tions were seeded in 1945. 
While there has been one or 
two field days where dairymen 
saw the results, Wally Wash- 
bon remarked that one of the 
big benefits was to prove to 
him what mixtures were best 
so that he could be sure that 
he was giving the right in- 
formation to dairymen. One 
result is to indicate that or- 


chard grass in a mixture, 
So when properly managed, is an 


excellent grass for pasture. 
Wally has concluded that 
tests made at a distance are 
no good. He wants to know 
what a seed mixture or a 
fertilizer will do right in his 
own county. On a= nearby 
pasture we saw 3 acres where 
birdsfoot had been seeded 
and 3 where the legume was 
ladino. The ladino was ex- 
cellent the first year or two, 
but it is now gone entirely. 
This and other fields which 
we saw later indicate that 
birdsfoot is the right plant for 
hill pastures. In its logical 
place on fertile, flat fields that 


<< 





Charlie Zefers of West Valley, New York, in a field 
of sudan which has been seeded to birdsfoot. 
Charlie was winner of the 1949 Green Pastures Con- 
test conducted by a Springville, New York, bank. 





(Upper photo) “This field of birdsfoot on Andrew 
Bryant’s farm will go about 2 tons to the acre,’ says 
County Agent “Wally” Washbon at the right. The 
young man in the center who seems more interested 
in the camera than he does in birdsfoot is young 
Mr. Washbon. 


are in a regular rotation, ladino is a wonderful 
legume. It isn’t suited to hill pastures where 
the owner hopes he will never have to plow 
the land again. 


A number of farmers in the county have 
had good results from seeding birdsfoot in 
oats and then grazing off the oats. There is 
some evidence that a: better stand results 
where the cows pack the soil as they graze. 
This practice has been (Continued on Page 14) 


The birdsfoot on Lee Bailey’s hill pasture has been grazed rather heavily. The lower picture, 
taken on a spot where droppings discouraged grazing, gives an idea of the amount of for- 
age provided. Mr. Bailey was faced with the choice of buying more land or clearing an area 
for pasture. By using birdsfoot, he hopes it will be unnecessary to seed this area again, The 
upper picture shows part of a 30-acre field on the Bailey farm which,.though quite steen, 
was cleared with a buildozer, plowed, fitted and seeded to birdsfoot. The dark areas are the 
brush which the bulldozer pushed inte the guilies and which has not yet been burned, 








Hearty Fare For 


Willing Workers 


GLE. Laying Mash 


HERE’S nothing like a good day’s work to give a man or 

a chicken a healthy appetite. Pullets that are laying and 
growing want and need a hearty supper and this is it. G.L.F. 
Laying Mash is the chicken’s equivalent of meat and potatoes 
and fresh garden vegetables. Its got the same things in it— 
high quality protein—plenty of energy—lots of vitamins and 
the necessary minerals. 

Protein—Necessary for body building and maintenance and 
egg production. 

G.L.F. Laying Mash has balance and variety in protein— 
animal proteins such as meat scraps, fish meal, liqua-fish and 
milk products; vegetable proteins from soybean meal, alfalfa 
meal and the grains. 

Energy—Chickens use up energy in every 
thing they do. A high-energy feed produces 
greater feed efficiency. 

Energy is mostly supplied by the carbo- | @ 
hydrates (starchs and sugars) and_ the 


COOPERATIVE 


fats in the ration. The grain products supply most of it. 


Vitamins—Needed for health, growth, egg production and 
hatchability. 

Of special importance are the vitamins A, D, and two of the 
B vitamins furnished through alfalfa meal, fish meal oils, yellow 
corn, riboflavin supplements, distillers’ solubles, reinforced 
whey and meat scraps. 


Minerals—Needed for normal health, good strong bones, and 
production of good shells. 


Phosphorus, manganese, calcium and iodized salt are all 
added for this purpose. 
The combined purchasing power of more 
than a hundred thousand farmers plus 
modern mills and quality control checks keep 
G.L.F. Laying Mash high in quality and low 
in cost. It is the practical Laying Mash for 
farmers who make their living from chickens. 


gic ig EXCHANGE, INC, 
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wun By Dr. E. V. Moore 


The personal views of the Assistant Com- 
missioner of New York State Dept. of 
Agriculture and Markets. 


HE dairy industry in New York 
State, through its milk and milk 
products only, furnishes more than 
~ 40 per cent of the total farm in- 
come. Dairying has been the backbone 
of New York agriculture. Our dairy 
cows have paid off the mortgages on 
our farms and at the same time in- 
creased: the fertility of our soil. The 
dairy cow is a great organic machine. 
She converts the vegetable protein of 
our roughages and cereals, which are 
of low protein value, into animal pro- 
tein which has been proved to be of the 
highest value to human beings. Milk, 
without question, is one of the very 
best sources of animal protein for the 
American family. 

Our average production per cow has 
been increased from 5,480 pounds of 
milk in 1930 to 6,450 pounds in 1949. 
This marvelous production record has 
been accomplished through dairy herd 
management, livestock public health, 
breeding programs, nutritional research 
and the efforts of agricultural organi- 
zations and other agencies. Apparently 
we have built up the production of 
milk faster than we have built up the 
market for it because we have failed 
to develop an increased desire for milk 
in the minds of the public. Our great 
marketing difficulty at the present time 
is that too small a percentage of our 
total milk is going into the fluid 
market. 


Make Them Want It 


It has been established beyond a 
question of a doubt that milk is the 
greatest food that the American people 
have, but we have failed to make the 
people want, milk. With a pack of ciga- 
rettes selling at about the same price 
as a quart of milk, the public spends 
more money today for cigarettes than 
for milk. Seventy-two million packs of 
cigarettes are sold every day, but only 
sixty-six .million quarts of milk are 
sold daily. Apparently the public hasn’t 
found reason to complain about the 
high price of cigarettes — but always 
the price of milk is too high. 

The application of the principles of 
Salesmanship is one of the greatest 
things in achieving public understand- 
ing. It isn’t a question of justifying the 
price of milk; that isn’t our marketing 
problem. It is a question of believing 
in our product and of seizing every op- 
portunity for selling our product. 

Long ago Coca Cola made its public 
relations program one of salesmanship. 
There was no apparent need for the 
produet. The doctors scorned it, the 
teachers talked against it, the women 
condemned it, and the government 
found fault. But by creating a desire, 
making the people want ‘that pause 
for refreshment,’ Coca Cola won one 
of the greatest victories ever achieved 
Over an unpopular public attitude. 
Salesmanship of the product did the 
iob. One of these days we are going to 
‘urn the need for milk into desire for 
milk. People are going to be less con- 
erned about the price of milk when 
hey really want the product. 

Just let us analyze our situation. Let 
iS look behind this quart bottle of milk. 

(Continued on Page 19) 





OU’RE THE MAN who knows the soil conditions on 

your own farm best. For that reason, you’re the man 
best qualified to judge which tractor tire will do the 
best job for you. 


If it’s the open center tractor tire you need .. « get 
the new, the advanced open center ... the Firestone 
Curved Bar Open Center. It’s the only open center tire 
with Power Arc. Traction Bars ... curved and tapered 
for extra drawbar pull and sure, positive cleaning; the 
only open center tire with Double Shock Protectors for 
longer body life. 

If it’s the traction center tire you need, there’s only 
one — the famous patented Firestone Traction Center. 
It’s the tire preferred by thousands of farmers the nation 
over. There are more than two million in use today, 
because thousands of farmers will have no. other tire. 


Again we say ... you make the choice, but be sure 
you get a Champion tractor tire ... either the Firestone 
Curved Bar Open Center Champion or the Firestone 
Traction Center Champion. You don’t need to shop 
around ... Firestone Stores and Firestone Dealers have 
both tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on both radio 
and television every Monday evening over NBC 
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Firestone 


PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES 
ARE MONEY SAVERS ON THE FARM 


Passenger cars and trucks on 
the farm are rolling up more 
mileage every year and tire cost 
is an important item. You can 
depend upon Firestone tires to 
give you extra, trouble-free 
mileage at lower cost. And 
remember, Firestone builds a 
time-and-money-saving tire for 
every wheel that rolls on the 
farm. 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Always Buy Tires Built by FIRESTONE-the Originator 





of the ies ae te Cte re os Tire... 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


LICKED EVEN IF WE WIN? 


OME OF my friends have suggested to me lately 

that now that we are in a war, perhaps we ought 
to soft pedal our fight to maintain the basic liber- 
ties which have made this country great. 


I fully agree that once in a war, every citizen is 
committed to go all-out to win it. However, I see 
no point in fighting the war at all if at the same 
time it is necessary to give up the very principles 
for which we are fighting, that is, our liberties and 
freedom of action. My friend John Pickett, writing 
in that excellent publication ‘“‘The California Farm- 
er,” Says: 

“The need for the economies and the streamlining 
of the Executive Department of government is ten 
times as great as it was before the Communists 
marched into South Korea. The Hoover Commis- 
sion is pushing hard for the reorganization of Bud- 
get and Accounting, Post Office Department, Medical 
Administration, and Personnel. One Congressman 
says: ‘Various agencies of government are invent- 
ing reasons why their appropriations should be 
increased, and various pushers for central govern- 
ment are planning to ask for the re-establishment 
of controls, for increased power; in effect, for the 
creation of a modified dictatorship. At this moment 
in American history, nothing could be more impor- 
tant, nor more serious.’ ” 


Almost every man with whom I have talked ex- 
presses his dismay and fear that our own elected 
representatives in Congress have rushed pell mell 
into enacting legislation that would give the Presi- 
dent and the Executive branch of the government 
dictatorial powers. Some of them may be necessary, 
but why the hurry? If we are to come out of this 
war with what amounts to a dictatorship, why all 
the blood, the tears, and the sacrifice to fight the 
war? 


DIVERSIFICATION IN 
AROOSTOOK COUNTY 


OR years the Farm Credit Board of District No. 

1 at Springfield, Massachusetts, Extension work- 
ers, and others have been urging Maine’s Aroostook 
County potato growers to diversify at least a little 
so as not to carry all of their eggs—or rather their 
potatoes—in one barrel. But the Aroostook farmers 
had some point to their argument when they replied 
that they were a long distance from markets, po- 
tatoes did better than almost any other crop in 
Aroostook County, and that therefore it was difficult 
to make changes. 

However, owing to the unfavorable publicity 
which potatoes have received, or from some other 


cause, Maine potato growers now are diversifying. 


Green pea production is greatly increased, dairying 
has been quite rapidly built up, and there are many 
good beef herds. 


That is good, but I think the Aroostook County 
farmers are right that potatoes are a “natural” for 
their soil and climate. I never can forget the im- 
pressive sight when standing on some of the splen- 
did rolling farms of the county and seeing almost 
nothing but potato vines—and at another time the 
potatoes, after they had been dug, stretching away 
almost as far as the eye could see. 


THE GOING-AWAY TIME 


S LONG AS I LIVE I will never forget bringing 

my son George from our home in Yonkers to 
Ithaca to enter Cornell University. I had been up 
to George’s room, and then he walked with me back 
to the station. A couple of minutes after he had left 
me at the sleeper, I hastily put my coat back on 
and overtook him to walk back up toward his room 
again. No doubt we would still be going back and 
forth if I hadn’t taken myself sternly in hand. 

Nor can I ever forget the memory of my wife 
standing in the doorway watching our oldest son, 
then a five-year-old boy, gayly padding down the 
street with never a backward glance, on his way 
to his first day in school. Life is surely like a book, 
with many chapters and changes. 





By &: R. Eastman 


I know that with many of you, as with me, it 
is difficult to keep cheerful at this time of year when 
summer is fading into autumn and when there are so 
many changes in family life. It is now that the boys 
and girls start school, or go away from home to 
college, or perhaps to a new job. In any case, it is 
a new chapter in life, for we know that these young 
people are likely never to be a regular and perma- 
nent part of our family again. 

Nevertheless, it is right that they should leave 
home, for the worst thing we can do to our children 
is to interfere with their lives by selfishly holding 
on to them. Instead, we must bid our young people 
godspeed, do all we can to help them in their new 
life, and at the same time readjust ourselves to new 
responsibilities and to new interests that will keep 
us contented and happy. 


CORN IS KING 


VER the Labor Day weekend I rode down through 

the farm valley where I was born and raised. 
I never make that trip at this time of year without 
realizing that there are few other places in America 
where I have been which grow better silage corn 
than the valley land in northern Tioga County, New 
WOLK : 

With the almost universal use of the new hybrids, 
silage corn is now better than ever, because it ears 
well and the ears mature. Soybeans are used in 
the corn on many farms, and these provide the pro- 
tein which with the well matured corn furnishes 
in my opinion more actual feed per acre than any 
other combination. 

Last but not least, what is more beautiful than 
a field of well tasseled, well eared corn, with the 
long rows contrasting with the green meadow along- 
side? Corn is indeed king! 


If FINALLY CAME UP 


HEN I was a teacher of agriculture many years 
ago, I helped one of my students treat the seed 
wheat on his father’s farm for stinking smut. Act- 
ing on the principle that if a little remedy is a good 
thing, a lot more is a sure cure, I doubled the pre- 
scribed dose of formaldehyde and, with the help of 
the young man, shoveled over the big pile of grain 
and covered it with a blanket. Later the father 
sowed it, and it was a long time coming up. Greatly 
worried, I rode a bicycle many times back and forth 
to the wheat field at the back end of the farm to see 
if the wheat had sprouted. Agricultural teaching 
was young then, and I had visions of being the 
laughing-stock of the neighborhood, and of being 
laughed out of the school. 

But finally, glory be, the wheat came up. When 
harvested it was completely free of smut, and the 
farmer sold it for seed at a premium price to his 
neighbors. 

cans strange that - after all these years and the 
scientific knowledge that farmers have, over half of 
the wheat fields still contain enough infestation of 
stinking smut to cut down the yield materially. 


TO PREVENT TRAGEDY 


CTOBER 8-14 has been set aside as Fire Preven- 
tion Week. Every week ought to be fire preven- 
tion week, for there’s no use in saving lives and 
property one week and losing them another. Too 
much emphasis cannot be put on the prevention of 
fires. Nothing short of death is more tragic, and 
death frequently occurs from fires, as evidenced by 
the fact that fires kill ten farm residents in the 
United States every day. 
Now when colder weather is coming is the time to 
make a careful check of all the fire hazards on your 
place. Are your lightning rods well grounded? Are 





stove pipes and chimneys free from holes and clean? 
Do they touch wood where they are likely to start 
fires if they get overheated? Never permit a smoker 
to carry a pipe or cigarette into a barn. 

What about your water supply? Could the fire- 
men help you even if be came before the fire got 
well started? 


DOES THIS MEAN YOU? 


“T noticed in the September 2nd issue of A. A. 
that you mentioned over-exertion and heavy lifting 
as one of the chief causes of heart disease. You 
would like to see fertilizer and feed sold in smaller- 
size bags to avoid over-exertion. Of course, the 
handling of these bags is only momentary. 


“I wonder how.many people, men and women, 
realize that they carry the equivalent of a fifty or 
seventy-five pound bag of fertilizer around with 
them every hour of the day every day. I mean those 
overweight people who carry around pounds and 
pounds of extra fat. It causes strain on their hearts, 
they have trouble finding clothes to fit, and they 
get tired quickly. I know a doctor who tells his over- 
weight patients that ‘there is only one animal which 
eats himself into the market!’ ”’—Kathleen Berres- 
ford, Nutritionist. 

HE ABOVE letter expresses concretely what it 

means to walk constantly uphill, upstairs, and 
take all the steps that we have -to take every day 
with an extra and unnecessary weight of from 25 
to 50 or more pounds hitched to us all of the time. 
No one thing that an overweight person can do 
would prolong his life and improve his health more 
than reducing his weight. This should, of course, be 
done with the help of a good nutritionist or doctor, 
and in addition you’ll need the willpower to “shove 
back from the table.” 


YOU MIGHT GET HELP 


RTHRITIS is America’s No. 1 crippler. Many 
“arthritics can be materially helped. If you suffer 
from this painful disease, maybe you will wish to 
write to The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York, and ask for their free 
booklet, which will give you accurate information 
on arthritis. 


YOU GET THE CHECK 


ON’T fall into the prevalent habit of leaning back 

and letting the Big Planners in Washington make 
plans for you. They promise to employ you and 
clothe you and feed you. But when you sit down at 
their table, the seating arrangement is always the 
same. They sit at the top of the table and are first 
served. You sit at the foot, near the cashier. You get 
the check to pay.”—Bruce Barton 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 

OME years ago my brother (many of you will 

remember him by his pen name, George Duff) 
lived close to a railroad water tank. One day a pas- 
senger train broke down, and both the engineer and 
fireman crawled under it to try to locate the 
trouble. My brother crossed the road, leaned down 
and yelled at the engineer: 

“Come out! Maybe I’ve got something that’ll 
help.” 

When the engineer crawled out, red of face and 
sweaty, my brother handed him a piece of store 
string and said: 

“Maybe this’ll do the trick!” 

The engineer glowered for a moment, and then 
burst out laughing. 

I was reminded of that incident by the story of 
the old engineer who was breaking in a green young 
fireman. He told the fireman just how to climb on 
to the tender and bring the spout of the water tank 
down and release the water, but some way or other 
the fireman got his foot fastened in the chain and 
fell into the tank. The engineer stood looking at him 
for a moment with a jaundiced eye and then 
drawled: 

“Just fill the tank with water, Sonny. No need 
to tramp it down!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


MILK: 
om Agency at Syracuse, estimates were given of prices for coming 
months as compared to last year. Figured by Harry Young, economist for the 
Bargaining Agency, and Guy Wightman, statistician for the Dairymen’s League, 
they were characterized as conservative. Here they are: 


Class I—1950 Class I—1949 Uniform Price—1950 Uniform price—1949 
ct., $5.61 $5.24 $4.77 $4.18 
Nov., $5.79 $5.24 $4.68 $4.30 
Dec., $5.78 $5.24 $4.62 $4.26 


Estimates for the Class I price for the first 6 months of 1951 which, of course, 
may be upset by war developments are as follows: January, $5.56; February, 
$5.50; March, $5.34; April, $5.24; May, $4.74; June, $4.78. 


New Class I formula for New York City will do a better job than the old 
formula, but two things must be watched. If government price ceilings are es- 
tablished without establishing wage ceilings, dairymen could easily be penal- 
ized in price relationships. Also, if price ceilings are established, the index of 
U. S. wholesale prices (one of the factors in the Class I formula) will be inac- 
curate and too low to reflect actual conditions. 


CONTROLS AND PRICES: Right now it appears that price ceilings 
TT 1, Will not affect food, either at the farm 
or in a store, in the near future. They will not be established at a figure below 
parity, and the only products now selling above parity are cotton, cotton seed, 
tobacco, and wool. ; 

In the near future, prices farmers pay will increase more than prices farmers 
get. If long-time war develops, this will be reversed. 

In general, acreage controls will be loosened on the theory that we must plan 
enough food even though we may get too much. 


SOCKEAL SECURETYW: Effective January 1, 1951, farm hired men (not 


I __/  OWNers, share croppers, tenants, migratory work- 
ers or members of the farm family under 21) will be covered by social security. 
Here are highlights: 

1. Workers will establish eligibility by working full time for one employer for 
3 months. (This can be done in October, November, and December, 1950.) 

2. Beginning January 1, hired man must work at least 60 days and receive at 
least $50 in cash in each calendar quarter to remain eligible. If he doesn’t do 
this, he must again work full time for a calendar quarter to re-establish 
eligibility. 

3. Social security taxes of 3% will be put on all cash wages, to be paid equally 
by employer and employee. This will require bookkeeping by farmers who hire 
help. 

4. Farm worker becomes eligible for benefit payments at 65 if he has re- 
ceived at least $50 in cash wages in as many as half of the calendar quarters 
since Jan. 1, 1951. 

5. Benefits will be same regardless of time worked, once the worker has met 
minimum requirements. Average wage of $100 a month will ie benefit PAYS 
ment of $50; $150 will give $58; $200—$65. 


PLANS: It is always good business to put farm equipment in shape during 
mums Winter months. This year it is essential. Topping the list of prob- 
able controls is allocation of steel for military needs, which will cut amount 
available for farm equipment. Check your machinery for repair parts; get 
them and get them installed. 

Figure fertilizer needs and see that it is stored on the farm well amead of 


planting season. 
If you buy additional land, be sure it is highly productive. Taxes will take 


more and more of the net proceeds of poor land. 
In planning, remember that you may lose young hired men to the armed 


services.—Hugh Cosline 


AAO A, 


— hate Song’ LB “theLazy Farmers 


Y DEAR old father used a Say 

that we would live to see the day 
when nations which got mad and sore 
would settle things without a war. In 
school, our teachers said the same, 
we learned the world at last was 
tame, that guns and warships were 
things we would prob’ly never even 
see. Since then Ive lived for fifty 
years, and still one of our greatest 
fears is that we'll have to fight 
again; tho ev’rybody has a yen for 
peace, I am afraid that we may soon 
be fighting World War Three. I’m 
glad my pop’s not still around to see 
how mankind’s losing ground, and it 
is good those teachers ain’t here 
watchin’ while their hopes grow 
faint. 

I guess the thing they all forgot is 
that the human race is not as smart 
as it has claimed to be, nor civilized 

F much yet, by gee. About the only 
thing we’ve done is learn to make a bigger gun; we like to brag about the 
brains that dream up better ships and planes, or bombs a hundred times as bad 
az any we have ever had. Of course, I’m glad we've got that stuff, cuz hating 
war is not enough; to stop a fight, ’tis sad but true, the other guy must want 
peace too. And if another war begins, of course I hope that our side wins; but 
all of us will hope and pray that we solve things some other way. 
























At recent delegate meeting of Metropolitan Producers Bargaining 
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if your daily milk yield is UP one , day and DOWN the next, yo 





TEOUSENES of dairymen get high, even daily milk yields with the De Laval Magee 


No ‘Up-and-Down’ Milking Losses 


When You Milk Your Cows With The 
DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY MILKER 


HERE’S WHY the De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker is the only milker in the world 
that can offer dairymen everywhere high, even milk production day after day, year after year: 


1. As you know, cows are creatures of 
habit. 


2. They produce best when milking speed 
and action are the same day after day 
after day. 


3. If they are not milked at exactly the 
same speed and with exactly the same 
action every day they do not “let down” 
all of the milk. This causes “up-and-down” 
milk production. 

e e e e 


4. Ordinary milkers with complicated 
pneumatic pulsators may vary in milking 
speed and action from milking to milking. 
Most pneumatic pulsators are affected by 
weather, foreign matter, dust. They can be 
tampered with and adjusted according to 
the whims of the operator. All of these 
things cause a definite change in milking 
speed and action. The result is “up-and- 
down” milk production losses. 


73 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS 
FOR BETTER FARM INCOMES AND BETTER FARM LIVING ro 


5. The De Laval Magnetic Speedway 
Milker is the only milker in the world whose 


‘milking speed CANNOT vary from milking 


to milking. 


6. This is because the pulsation rate of 
the De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker 
is automatically controlled, all the time, at 
the ideal 48 pulsations-per-minute rate’ by 
the De Laval Magnetic Pulsation Control, 
the factory-set, non-adjustable “heart” of 
the De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker. 
No other milker has this feature! 


7. This means high, constantly even milk 
production every day. Can you afford to 
milk your cows with any other milker? 
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Crystalline 


OINTMENT 


ror MASTITIS -2”2 


Quickly Restores Production of Salable Milk 
NOW AN IMPROVED PRODUCT * A PURER FORM OF THE GOLDEN 


DRUG ¢ TWICE AS MUCH AUREOMYCIN IN EACH TUBE ® ACTIVE 
FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS ¢ NO INCREASE IN COST 





Greater effectiveness in medication against bacteria commonly found in 
mastitis is now obtained by the one tube treatment with AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline OINTMENT. 
AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT is 
e MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 


® FREE-FLOWING AND SPREADS RAPIDLY 
THROUGHOUT THE UDDER 
e REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the 
injectable form of SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle should be used, 
by or on the advice of a veterinarian. Subsequent treatment may be 
conducted with SULMET OBLETS™*. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT may also be used for the pre- 
vention of superficial udder and other mastitic infections. When injuries 
to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable to apply this ointment locally 
to the wound and at the same time infuse the quarter adjacent to the 
wound with one full tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT as a preventive 
measure. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For 
Udder Infusion and best management practices and disease-control 
procedures for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 








Name 
Town County. “State 
My Dealer’s Name is Town 
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More On Soy Beans 
BOUT TWO months ago I re- 
A ferred to the great job John 
Whitman of Jordan, Cayuga 
County, N. Y. is doing to pro- 
duce his own feed for his dairy herd. 
Last year John’s purchased feed costs 
were only 7c for every 100 pounds of 
milk produced—and his herd produced 
an average of better than 10,000 pounds. 
The fact that John grew his own soy 


beans for grinding,with his grains for 


a complete dairy ration brought forth 
a lot of questions from readers. Most of 
them are summed up in this letter from 
S. F. Burton of the Burton Poultry 
Farm at Clarence, N. Y. Mr. Burton 
said: 

“We have been growing oats, wheat 
and corn for our poultry feeds. At pres- 
ent we are buying only a mix mash, 
using 800 lbs. to 1,200 Ibs. of our own 
grains. We sold over 700 bushels of 
wheat in June, as we had 45 acres al- 
most ready for harvest. Feeding our 
own grains has enabled us to feed our 
poultry with only 20 per cent of pur- 
chased mash. 


“T am interested in John Whitman’s 
growing of soy beans. What variety 
does he plant? 


“Rate of seeding per a¢re? 

“Does he plant in rows and cultivate 
or does he drill with all the teeth? 

“What is his average yield per acre? 

“Does he use a weeder? If so, at 
what stages of growth and how many 
times ? 

“Tf he cultivates, how many times 
and at what stages of growth? 


“IT believe quite a number of your 
readers would be interested in the an- 
swers to the above questions. Several 
years ago I drilled soy beans solid, but 
the yield was not up to expectations 
and I never repeated.” ‘ 


I didn’t know all the answers, so I 
had to call on Mr. Whitman for help. 
His letter to Mr. Burton follows: 

“Jim Hall has forwarded your letter 
in regard to the raising of soybeans. 


“We are raising the Cayuga soybeans 
at the present time and are well satis- 
fied with them. We have also grown 
Senecas, but as they require about two 
weeks longer growing season we dis- 
continued the use of that variety. How- 
ever, they do pod a little higher on the 
stalk and so assure fewer beans left 
with the stubble at harvest time. 


Plow Early—Plant Late 


“We seem to get fairly good weed 
control by plowing as early as we can 


and then going over the field at fre- 


quent intervals with a spring tooth 
harrow. By raising Cayugas we can 
sow them as late as the last week in 
June, which gives us plenty of time to 
take care of most of the weeds before 
planting time. By the end of June we 
can expect warm weather to keep the 
beans growing fast so that any remain- 
ing weeds are apt to be outgrown. In 
regard to planting the last week in 
June, I might add that we are situated 
in Central New York at an elevation 
of about 500 feet. 


“We drill our beans using all the 
teeth and put on two bushels of seed 
per acre, planting just as. shallow as 
we possibly can and still have the seed 
covered. The seed is inoculated and put 
into the drill while still damp. In order 
to do this we inoculate three or four 
bushels at a time, one man doing this 
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By JIM HALL 






while the other drills. As we under- 
stand it, fertilizer in excess of 150 
pounds per acre is apt to be injurious 
to the inoculant, so we apply 300 pounds 
_of superphosphate a few days before 
planting time. 

“After drilling we do not roll or 
cultipack the ground. It is our opinion 
that this covers the seed too deep for 
a quick come-up, even though it would 
be a decided advantage at harvest time. 


“We haven’t found it necessary to 
use a weeder. 

“Our yield averages 25 bushels per 
acre, having been as high as 36 bush- 
els. Harvesting is done with a combine, 
although we have cut with a grain 
binder and then put them through a 
grain thresher, which is very satis- 
factory.”’ 


Observant Readers 


It is getting so a fellow just dasn’t 
make a mistake in American Agricul- 
turist any more! Readers spot them 
every time. 

In an article I wrote on irrigation in 
the August 19 issue, a fire chief was 
the first to catch my statement that 
the pump “sucks”? water from a pond. 
He pointed out very gently that pumps 
just don’t suck water; that they merely 
draw the air out of the line, and that 
the normal air pressure on the pond 0: 
creek surface then forces the water up 
into the line and the pump takes it 
from there to build up pressure. Many 
thanks to the chief for his correction. 
But you got to admit it is a lot easier 
just to say the pump “sucks” the water 
up. 

Readers not only spot my errors but 
even question occasional errors in the 
ads. Rollin Nickerson of Brandon, Ver- 
mont, pointed out to editor Ed East- 
man, in a letter’of August 21, that the 
artist made a mistake in the Gulf Re- 
fining Company’s August 19 Farm 
Bulletin on page 5. “The tractor tire 
tread,” said Mr. Nickerson, “is okay, 
but the artist drew the print of the tire 
on the ground just backwards from 
what it should be. It isn’t often that a 
reader can find an error in your paper, 
but if you will look closely you will 
notice this very obvious mistake.” 

It is kind of fun to find mistakes in 
papers and magazines. But it’s fun to 

be on the other end, too, writing and 
proofreading to try to make every issue 
letter-perfect. We want to know when 
we pull boners, so when you catch one, 
don’t keep it a secret! 


“Can ya imagine anybody SINGING 
in one of those?” 

















6-cylinder Ford Model F-2 shown has an 8-ft. Express Body mounted on a 122-inch wheelbase. 
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saving money with my new Ford ! 











Says Vic Walz of | 
Neligh, Nebraska 


“After £00,000 miles I finally traded my 
old Ford for a new 6-cylinder Model F-2 
Express. The new job performs even 
better than the old one. There’s plenty 
of power when needed to get over icy 
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xpress. And “Power is never lacking for the biggest and tough- 


and muddy roads. And its economy is “I get a king-size load into my 8-ft. E 

ee y a Y 5 en there’s plenty of carrying-heft in the chassis.’ Pay- est kind of a haul,’’ Walz tells Ford Dealer Contois. 
OS te eer ee ye ee Can nek Tey load capacity of the 96-in. long, 54-in. wide F-2 Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six, four 

next truck will be another Ford. Express is over 1,900 lbs. on 7.50-16 tires. engines for over 175 models, 95-h.p. to 145-h.p. 





Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER 


““Sunday-go-to-meeting’ kind of a cab, too. Real “I saved money on the low Ford price, and it’s a Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, 
riding comfort and style.” Ford-welded, all-steel cab cinch I'll save a lot more on gas, oil and repairs.”’ 
has Air Wing ventilators in door glass. Level Action Switch to Ford! Farmers everywhere find that Ford 
cab suspension, lounge-type seats. Trucks do more per dollar. 


See Your Local Ford Dealer 


Conveniently Listed in the Telephone Directory, 





life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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FARMERS STEP UP PROFITS 


WITH “ON THE FARM” STORAGE 


Sturdy, strong, fire-safe Quonsets 
enable farmers to take advantage of 
Government Price Support Program 
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Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York e Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e@ Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York e Dolben & 
Company, Light Steel Sales Div., 209 Washington St., Boston, Mass. e August Feine & 
Sons, 140-152 Terrace, Buffalo, New York @ Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, 
New York e Profile Bldg. Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 
34 Park Street, Essex Jct., Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bidg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia; 
New York e Hartford Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. @ Island Dock, Inc., 
Kingston, New York e Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York e 
Eureka Shipbuilding Corp., Newburgh, New York e@ Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn. e Dock & Coal Company, 29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York @ Rochester 
Steel Products Co., 1945 East Avenue, Rochester, New York e Maine Willys Sales Co... 
28 Park Street, Rockland, Maine e Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., 
Syracuse, New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division e¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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{Long Island Potato Men Say 


“No” to Government Controls | 
By Yared Vau Wageueu, Yr, 


F ALL the misbegotten and ill- 
fated efforts of the Federal 
Government to control and 
stabilize the price of agricul- 

tural commodities, there is no other 
where the failure has been so dismal, 
and public criticism so vocal, as in the 
case of the Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s potato program. 


My first acquaintance with Long 
Island was some 40-odd years ago when 
I went there in Farmers Institute work, 
and I have been fortunate enough to go 
back again on a good many occasions. 
In early August, American Agricul- 
turist asked me to go again to visit and 
talk with a considerable number of the 
best growers and find out just what 
was their reaction to government sup- 
port prices and acreage controls. I con- 
fess that it is not easy to confine one- 
self to this particular topic. The Island 
has such a unique and varied agricul- 
ture, it is easy to be led off into writing 
about, say, ducklings or cauliflower or 
lima beans or irrigation. 

In this project I was particularly for- 
tunate in that for a guide and mentor 
I had Henry Talmage. I suppose he is 
the best possible man to have helped 
me. He was born on the Island 78 years 
ago, and for all but ten of those years 
he has lived on Friar’s Head Farm four 
miles northwest of Riverhead. His mem- 
ory goes back to the days when Long 
Island farmers typically grew three or 
five acres of potatoes which were 
dropped by hand, cultivated. with a one- 
horse, wooden-beam cultivator and dug 


with a fork. All his life he has lived 


with this particular crop. He knows 
potatoes, as the saying goes, “up and 
down and back again.” 


Island Tries Scheme 


Long Island has made trial of the 
scheme of controls and guaranteed 
prices whereby the gamble and the 
loss were to bé taken out of the po- 
tato business and every man was to be 
assured of prosperity. Recently the 
growers in an official referendum voted 
as to whether this benevolent paternal- 
ism should be continued, and the plan 
was thrown out by a very decisive ma- 
jority. Approximately 70% of the vote 
was in the negative. Apparently those 
who voted in favor were mostly small 
growers and newcomers. I went around 
looking for a grower who would em- 
phatically assure me, “Yes, Sir: Acre- 
age controls and price guarantees con- 
stitute a great forward step. All we 
need is a more complete and thorough 
adoption of the idea.” Of course there 
must be some growers who think that 
way, because some 30 per cent of them 
said so at the referendum, but I did not 
meet up with one of these satisfied 
gentlemen. 


I interviewed a considerable number 
of men on both the north and south 
shores, and their reaction without res- 
ervation was to the effect that they 
were sick and tired of the whole busi- 
ness and asked only to be left alone. 
Perhaps it should be said that the men 
I talked with were almost without ex- 
ception long-time, extensive growers-— 
men who had been pioneers and trail- 
breakers in the industry. 


What is it that forms the basis of 
their opposition? I believe—and cer- 
tainly hope—that it is the instinctive 
desire to return to the practice of free 
enterprise and to have done with any 
official telling you how to conduct your 
business—a thing that,is naturally ab- 
horrent to anyone reared in the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

It should be said, however, that two 
or three men—especially perhaps “Nat” 








Since Mr. Van Wagenen wrote the 
accompanying article, in which he 
probes into the reasons for Long Island 
potato growers turning thumbs down 
on government support prices, potato 
growers in upstate New York and in 
Pennsylvania have voted against gov- 
ernment control of their business by 
substantial majorities. 

In the upstate referendum, growers 
voted against controls 1,181 to 441. In 
Pennsylvania they were opposed, 1,091 
to 293. Percentagewise, New Yorkers 
were 72.8% opposed; Pennsylvanians, 
78.8%, 

It takes courage to turn down guar- 
anteed prices and the so-called “secu- 
rity’’ offered in such programs. These 
potato growers are on the paths of 
freedom and independence trod by their 
forefathers in founding America. Their 
backs are to the Welfare State and its 
ugly brothers, socialism and commun- 
ism. We are proud of their courage and 
leadership. 





Talmage, son of Henry,—voiced the 
thoughtful conclusion that not all the 
ills of Long Island potato growing 
could be laid at the door of government- 
al interference. There are other troubles 
apart from controls. One is the unfor- 
tunate fact that there is a long-time 
and unmistakable decrease in the per 
capita consumption of potatoes. This 
simply reflects the changing food hab- 
its of our people. The city housewife is 
exhorted to save labor and, often as not, 
she is a pretty sketchy cook. More and 
more she is learning to order a package 
of frozen vegetable or a tin can of 
something-or-other rather than to 
bother to prepare potatoes for dinner. 
At any rate, in 1909 the annual pei 
capita consumption of potatoes was 195 
pounds. In 1949 it had fallen to 110 
pounds. We dairymen may surely con- 
gratulate ourselves on having a product 
the per capita use of which steadily in- 
creases as the years pass. 


Sinall Acreage : 


The largest acreage ever recorded in 
this country was the 3.59 million acres 
planted in 1934. This year the acreage 
is 1.9 million—the smallest since 1876. 
I believe there is no other major crop 
which has been called upon to make 
any such radical readjustment. 

Long Island reached its maximum 
acreage (76,000) in the second World 
War. It is now between 52 and 53 thou- 
sand. 

However, the fact that potato con- 
sumption is declining, that yields per 
acre are going up in almost unbeliev- 
able fashion, and that some years the 

(Continued on Page 18) 


“We tried « short cut in the fog 
. last night.” 
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Choose America’s Top Truck Favorite! 
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Here’s the ‘worker’ you’ve wanted ... the Advance-Design 
Chevrolet truck! It’s the most powerful Chevrolet truck ever built 


--.handles every job easier, faster, with utmost economy. 


If you want a life-size picture of the ideal farm truck, 
watch these new Chevrolet trucks in action! To put it 
plainly, they’re unbeatable. Chevrolet has never built a 
truck with so much power. . . with so much real get-up- 
and-so. They’re sturdy, dependable, easy to handle... 
and they’re economical. You save money every mile and 
every load with Chevrolet’s low cost of operation and up- 
keep. And you save on purchase price too—get more for 
your dollars. Your good judgment will tell you that Chev- 
rolet is the truck that belongs on your farm. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. 





ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


PAYLOAD LEADERS 


For low cost per ton mile, Chevrolet ‘trucks 
are the choice of thrifty farm owners. 
Chevrolet’s rugged construction and all- 
around economy cut running and upkeep 
costs—let you haul your loads with real 
reductions in operating expense. 


PERFORMANCE LEADERS 


On the hills or on the straightaway, the 
super efficient new Chevrolet trucks are 
miles ahead in performance. They give 
you high pulling power over a wide 
range of usable road speeds—and high 
acceleration to cut down total trip time. 


POPULARITY LEADERS 


Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and 
sales for the last eight consecutive truck 
production years... are far ahead again 
this year according to current registration 
figures. Here’s convincing proof of greater 
owner satisfaction. : 


PRICE LEADERS 


From low purchase price to high resale 
value, you’re money ahead with Chevrolet 
trucks. Chevrolet’s rock-bottom initial cost 
—outstandingly low cost of operation and 
upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 


Plus all these Advance-Design features: TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Loadmaster and the improved 
92-h.p. Thriftmaster—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load +» THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration 
DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement *+ SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting .* HYPOID REAR 
AXLES—-5 times more durable than spiral bevel type * DQUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—fer complete driver control +» WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased 
tire mileage « ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the ‘Cab that Breathes”” « BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling +» UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built. 
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quick and lasting 


rust protection 


| for your big investment 


Farm machinery is important—it represents a large investment that will give 
you years of extra wear if you give it proper care. THIS FALL is the time to 
protect your valuable farm machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 


ESSO RUST-BAN 347 — is easily and 
quickly applied using a rag, swab, 
or old brush to plows, cultivators, 
discs, and other implements... It 
forms a protective coating that 
helps prevent rust... provides 
money-saving, all- winter protec- 
tion. Use Esso Rust-Ban 347 NOW 
and add years of usefulness to your 
farm machinery! 


Constant research by Esso helps 
develop better products for 
better farming — 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OIL—for Hx- 
tra engine protection ... Hxatra 
oil economy in your car, truck 
or tractor. 

ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OIL — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or 
gasoline tractor and truck en- 
gines. Dependable all-weather 
service for rough going. 

ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE— Stepped- 
up with Extra power, for long 
mileage, high anti-knock per- 
formance under load! 

ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for ‘‘distil- 
late” burning tractors. High 
power, efficient operation ...low 
flash-point for faster starting. 























ESSO RUST-BAN 603-——to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle 
engines. Just the thing for that all- 
important tractor engine... forms 

a protective film on inside surfaces, 
gives a lasting coating to inner pre- 
cision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 


FOR FREE ESSO FARM NEWS— Ask your Esso Farm Distributor 
for a free subscription to the regularly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 





- COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 
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ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


You can depend on 
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Visit With the Edttor 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


EW OF us really appreciate the 
debt that farmers ‘and other 
citizens owe to research work- 
ers. Because few farmers have 

the time or the money to do very much 

experimenting themselves, they have to 
depend on trained scientists, both in 

public and private employ. Here is a 

review of some of the newest facts 

from studies and research reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
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High Production 


In the last twenty years corn produc- 
tion is up 26%; cotton 58%; potatoes 
68%; soybeans 59%; and oats 17%. 
That great increase in a comparatively 
short time could create a dangerous 
surplus situation, but is a safeguard in 
time of war. 

Women Take Notice 


In consumption we are shifting from 
high caloric foods, that is, the carbohy- 
drates, and are eating more protective 
foods such as meat, fruits, vegetables, 
eggs and milk. 


Of special interest to women is a 
successful U.S.D.A. experiment in can- 
ning vegetables by adding an antibi- 
otic chemical called subtilin. This kills 
all organisms, retains germ-killing 
power in the presence of ‘heat, and is 
not poisonous when taken into the sys- 
tem. This research work is still in the 
early stages and much remains to be 
done before it is ready to be used by 
the public. 

Available now are tablets containing 
calcium chloride and salt which re- 
search workers at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva have 
found to be very effective in home can- 
ning of whole tomatoes. This new prac- 
tice gives a firmer canned tomato that 
can be sliced for salads, broiled, or 
scooped out and the center stuffed, es- 
pecially welcome when winter’s snow 
comes and anything that tastes like a 
fresh vegetable is all to the good. 
Enough of these tablets to put up 24 
quarts of tomatoes can be obtained by 
sending 25 cents to the Mailing Room, 
Geneva Experiment Station, Geneva, 
New York. 


Lower Milk Costs 


In the Northeast, more: and more 
farmers are using their good lands for 
pasture rather than trying to build up 
poor hillsides where cattle have to 
grow legs shorter on one side than on 
the other, and where they have to nose 
the stones around in order to get a bite 
of grass! The use of grass and legume 
mixtures is rapidly increasing and is 


all to the good. Many scientists believe 
that improved legumes already ayail- 
able can boost forage crop production 
as much or more than the increase in 
grain production through hybrid corn, 
Intensive work is constantly going on 
to improve farm grasses, legumes, and 
field crops. 


Insects on the Rampage 


There are over 600 species of des- 
tructive insects, and this is one of the 
worst years for insect damage. Without 
insecticides, farmers could not stay in 
business. Without the scientists in com- 
mercial firms, colleges, and experiment 
stations, we would not have new and 
better insecticides. 


Equipment Progress 

No other branch of farming has seen 
faster improvement than has taken 
place in farm machinery. Manufactur- 
ers are giving special attention to 
equipment that fits our eastern condi- 
tions. Machinery attachments are now 
being developed that cultivate, apply 
fertilizer, and spray for weeds or in- 
sects, all in one operation. 


Cattle Breeding 


In 1950 three million cows will be 
bred artificially, which is almost 100 
per cent gain in 10 years and repre- 
sents 10 per cent of our present cow 
population. Researchers are working on 
the job to prove more bulls and do it 
more rapidly and accurately. 


Milk as a Food 


The most recent discovery about milk 
is that it is a rich source of vitamin 
B-12. Scientists are trying to find out 
how the cow obtains this vitamin. 

Milk at 20 cents,a quart is only 10 
cents a pound. What other basic food 
could you buy for this price? To dairy- 
men the price is only 5 cents a pound. 


For Poultrymen 


Preliminary results of feeding anti- 
biotic aureomycin with yellow corn, 
soybean meal and vitamin B-12 pro- 
duced 10 to 15 per cent gain in chicks, 
with the possibility of producing 3-lb. 
broilers in 10 weeks on 10 pounds of 
feed. That’s two pounds less feed, and 
two weeks less time! 

Are you an arthritic? Researchers 
have found that cortisone is helpful in 
controlling arthritis.’ The trouble is 
that the slow and costly process ne- 
cessary to derive the chemical from 
animals makes cortisone too expensive. 
Intensive research is being done to try 
to get cortisone from certain plants. 





A RUG 






Whitbeck prepared all o 


f the material for the rug—a colossal amount of 
when you know that the rug is 8 feet in diameter! Mrs. Whitbeck has croch 


FOR THE DOCTOR 


By AGNES A. WARD 


When Dr. Charles Stinard 
of Franklin, N. Y., asked 
his good friend and po- 
tient, Mrs. Laverne Whit- 
beck, to make a braided 
rug for his new home, he 
didn't know that hence- 
forth he would be walk- 
ing on many of his pa- 
tients’ wool pants, coats, 
dresses, scarves, efc. As 
soon as_ her neighbors 
learned of her rug Prol- 
ect, they brought all kinds 
of discarded woolen 
clothes to Mrs. Whitbeck, 
who is shown above with 
the colorful and hand- 
some circular, all wool, 
braided rug she designed 
and completed. 

Although nearly 89 
years of age ond partial- 


ly blind in one eye, Mrs 
work 


eted 


smaller rugs, but this was her first braided rug. 
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“TWO WAYS TO SELL PEACHES... 


Which pays farmers better? 


ant farmer 





OMPARED to the market-it-yourself 
© system, the American way sells many 
times more dollars’ worth of peaches. 
American farmers can produce more efh- 
ciently—and they can specialize by crop 
or area—because modern marketing fa- 
cilities are available to move their bigger, 
better production to customers. 


True, growers here in America get less 
than 100% of the customer’s food dollar. 
But... because there is mass consumption 
... they are able to farm on a mass pro- 
duction basis. Thus American growers re- 
ceive more money. 


The U.S. farmer’s share of the food 
dollar spent for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables today is around 40¢. This share 
drops to about 25¢ for canned fruits and 
vegetables. It hits around 28¢ for rolled 
Oats, expensive to process...70¢ to 75¢ 
for good grade beef, butter and eggs. 


The grower’s percent of the food dol- 
lar varies from crop to. crop because one 


crop requires more processing, cleaning, 


grows som 
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mn himself, d 
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grading or packaging charges than an- 
other. Or entails more service charges for 


storage, wholesaling or freight. 


Bigger share of Safeway dollar 
goes to growers 


Safeway’s business is the retailing of food. 


This function, you know, is sometimes 
lumped with other charges under «the 
blanket term, “costs of distribution.” But 
Safeway has nothing to do with farm-to- 
warehouse hauling costs. And in most of 
the processed foods, others—not Safeway 
—do the processing and packaging. 


For all our retailing services — __ 


averaged over all farm crops — 
Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 
of the dollar customers pay for 
food at our stores. 


This 14¢ covers all our costs of doing a 
retail business (such costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, advertising, etc.) plus a profit. In 
1949 our profit was 114¢ per dollar of 
food sales at Safeway stores. 


Se 





Safeway costs are lower than average 
for such retailing services. In fact, our 
costs today represent a smaller part of 
the food dollar than Safeway required 
10 years ago. 


Of: course, the dollar volume of our 


sales has increased, due in part to higher 


food prices. But our labor and other costs 
are up even more sharply. Chiefly because 
we've learned year by year to operate 
more efficiently can we return to farmers 
today a larger share of each dollar of 
Safeway sales. 
. ° ° 

The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 

It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping’ at Safeway, where almost one- 
fifth of all customers are farm families. 


_ SAFEWAY STORES 
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WORTH! 





A far-reaching program for rail transportation—designed 
to meet the rising needs of commerce and the demands of 
national defense — was adopted by the member lines of 
the Association of American Railroads at a recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. , 


As part of that program, the railroads have placed, or are in 
the process of placing, orders for more than $500,000,000 
worth of new freight cars. This brings the total spent on 
improvements in railroad plant and equipment since 
World War II to more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads have built and bought 
600,000 new, bigger and better freight cars, 11,000 new 
Diesel units, and 1,700 new and improved steam locomo- 
tives, besides making great improvements in tracks, ter- 
minals, signals, shops, and every part of the railroad plant. 


In addition, railroads are speeding up the return to service 
of freight cars awaiting repair, and are taking steps—with 
the cooperation of shippers and government agencies — 
to secure the maximum utilization of all available cars. 


The program of the railroads is an essential part of any 
increase in national production — for neither in commerce 
nor in defense can America produce and use more of any- 
thing than can be hauled. There is no way in which the 
nation’s effective hauling capacity can be expanded so 
quickly and with such small demands upon man power 
and materials, as by adding to the serviceable freight car 
fleet of the railroads. 


In meeting transportation demands in World War II, the 
railroads enjoyed splendid cooperation from users of 
transportation, much of it organized and carried out 
through the Shippers Advisory Boards and their local Car 
Efficiency Committees; and the helpful assistance of an 
outstanding government agency, the Office of Defense 
Transportation. With this same sort of cooperation and 
with an opportunity to secure necessary man power and 
materials, the railroads will reach the goal to which they 
are pledged — adequate transportation for all America, 
in peace and in war. : 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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When You 


Sell Apples 


“Don't Fool the Publie” 


By Louis R. Savadge, R. D. 1, Morristown, N. J. 


READ “Do You Know Your 
Apples?” (American Agricul- 
turist Jan. 21 ’50) with much 
interest because I was born and 

raised on an apple farm that had 32 

varieties including Red Astrachan, 

Transparent, Duchess, Maiden Blush, 

Delicious, Wagener, Yorks, Baldwins, 

Rhode Island Greenings, Northwestern 

Greenings, Ben Davis, and Wealthy. 


It was my lot from the time I was 
12 to take a wagon and later on a 
truck and peddle these apples from 
house to house and to a few stores. I 
believe I received an education from 
pushing doorbells. I learned how nar- 
row some people lived, and how free 
others were. I dealt with people worth 
millions and sold to others who didn’t 
have fifty cents. I found in this mixture 
of young, old, wealthy, and poor a wide 
variety of tastes. 

If I were selling apples to a house- 
wife 60 or 70 years old; my first sug- 
gestion would be Baldwin, Spy, Wag- 


ner, or King. If I were suggesting a. 


variety to a housewife 25 to 30 my first 
suggestion would be McIntosh, Deli- 
cious or some other mild variety. Our 
younger generation shuns the older 
varieties of Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
Greening. There is a definite trend to- 
ward the new varieties. My mother was 
very fond of Grimes. We still have one 
tree. Likewise we have one tree of 
Newtown. But it is worth your life to 
try to sell these varieties because of 
their color. If they were red they would 
sell readily. The public wants red apples 
and not too deep red. The late Profes- 
sor Blake’ at Rutgers told us in class 
one afternoon that “Peonle eat with 
their eyes.” IT believe he was right. 

JT have yet to know what an eating 
apple is. If a customer stops at my 
stand and asks for an eating apple, I 


ask such questions as: “Do you like’ 


mild, crisp or mellow apples?” I have 
the advantage over some growers in 
that I can fill the order for many va- 
rieties. My first customer of the day 
may ask for an eating apple and se- 
lect Northern Spy. The next customer 


would be utterly disgusted with my 
suggestion of Northern Spy as an eat- 
ing apple and select McIntosh or De.- 
licious. This has happened so many 
“times I never brand any apple as an 
eating apple. 

My father planted some Tolman trees 
that were sold to him for Baldwins. 
The crop from these trees was sold in 
Elizabeth market to a class of trade 
who considered them tops for eating. I 
have never found another market for 
Tolman. 


When we talk of cooking apples we 
run into something a little different. 
Some families want apples that cook 
soft and creamy white while others buy 
apples that do not break down when 
baked. Only last summer I sold a custo- 
mer a bushel of not quite ripe Fall 
Pippins. She liked them so well she 
came back for another bushel. She 
came to me with bad news about the 
second bushel, complaining that they 
cooked down too much when they were 
riper. As a contrast my sister won first 
prize for apple pie made from ripe Fall 
Pippins five years straight at the Mor- 
ris County Fair. 

Recently I read “The Commercial 
Apple Industry of North America’ by 
Folger and Thompson in which they 
listed “For decline in Commercial Or- 


chards:” Ben Davis, Northern Spy, 
Spitzenberg, King, Roxbury Russet, 
Hubbardson, Tolman, Belleflower, 


Stark, Fall Pippin, Wolfe River and sev- 
eral others. Those listed for increase in 
Commercial orchards were: Jonathan, 
Stayman. Winesap, Rome, York, Old- 
enberg, Grimes, Wealthy, McIntosh, 
Yellow Transparent, Arkansas, and Ba- 
nana. It mentions that Delicious, Mc- 
Intosh, Grimes and Winter Banana are 
in demand by fancy trade on account 
of their excellent dessert quality. The 
author goes on to say that Tolman de- 
serves more consideration. I don’t think 
he has tried to sell many yellow, sweet 
apples. I don’t see why the build-up 
for Yellow Transparent. It is such a 
poor shipper. Yorks scald in ordinary 
(Continued on Page 22) 


EATER OATES SOLE I SS 
CHEMICAL WARFARE IN CAYUGA COUNTY. N. Y. 





LYING, so spectacular that it would 
; have attracted thousands to one of 
the “air shows” of a few years ago, 
has been going on this summer over 
hundreds of Northeast farms—and it 
is so commonplace that there are no 


crowds. In fact, the farmer whose 
fields are being dusted or sprayed 
hardly glances up from his cultivat- 
ing or haying as the steady-nerved 
pilot zips across a field at 90 or 100 
miles an hour or climbs dizzily at the 
end of a field to miss trees, barns or 
power lines. 

The airplane and helicopter have pro- 
vided farmers with a method of. con- 
trolling insects and disease after crops 
have grown too big for normal ground- 
operated machines. Aircraft also make 
it possible to plant row crops closer 


together to increase yield per acre. 
The above photo was taken on the 


-Cayuga County, New York, farm of 


Wallace Terpening of Jordan as a plane 
dusted across a 14-acre field of peas to 
protect them from pea weevil. In addi- 
tion to peas, Mr. Terpening raises yel- 
low wax, green, and dry beans for the 
Comstock Canning Company. For sev- 
eral years the canning company has 
made use of planes to dust beans for 
Mexican bean beetle, but 1950 was the 
first year peas were dusted by plane 1n 
the area. The canning company checks 
fields they have under contract and, 
whenever necessary, arranges for the 
plane dusting. Mr. Terpening said that 
he pays half the cost of the first dust- 
ing but that if a. second is necessary, 
it is paid for by the canner. 











Small boys love to watch the mares and colts at pasture and to feed grass through 
the fence to the friendly colts on the Morgan Horse Farm at Weybridge, Vt. 


The 


insert shows a bronze statue of the original JUSTIN MORGAN, who died in 1821. 


Shades of Justin Morgan 


By VIOLET W. CHATFIELD 


HE Morgan horse may yet dis- 
appear from the state which 
it helped to make famous and 

where it has been bred since 

1789 unless state or private interests 

take over the operation of the UV. S. 

Morgan Horse Farm which was grant- 

ed funds for only one more year’s work. 

The farm located in Weybridge, Ver- 
mont, was a gift to the U. S. govern- 
ment by Joseph Battell, Addison Coun- 


ty philanthropist. It is a mecca for’ 


‘equine-minded tourists, and any fine 
summer day finds its fences lined with 
small boys feeding grass to the sleek 
brown descendants of Justin Morgan, 
the original Morgan horse whose life- 
sized bronze statue graces the lawn of 
the farm. 

Of two colts taken for a bad debt by 
an itinerant singing master of Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, one grew up to a horse 
of amazing strength and endurance. He 


early defeated many larger animals in 
neighborhood pulling contests and won 
great honor as the mount of President 
James Monroe at a parade in Burling- 
ton, Vermont, in 1816. 

Named for his owner who died in 
1798, Justin Morgan lived to a ripe old 
age and founded a line that made it- 
self famous as the favorite of the U.S. 
Cavalry. 

The Morgan Horse Farm was the 
center of a recent minor congressional 
storm when charges were made that 
the true Morgan strain was being cor- 
rupted and a demand was made for its 
closing. But after an investigation and 
through the good offices of Senators 
Aiken and: Flanders, the one-year ap- 
propriation was made. 3 

The present Morgan breed has its 
early speed and endurance, with added 
grace and polish, and is widely sought 
as a saddle mount. 





Salting Pork on the Hoof 


By E. B. TUSTIN, JR., Morton Salt Company 


IG feeding traditions die hard 

and one of them has been the 

unfortunate practice of denying 

a proper salt ration to the ani- 
mal in the belief that the salt would 
harm the pig. Michigan State College 
estimates that more than 40 million 
pigs will be below par this year. This 
indicates that poor nutritional prac- 
tices are still being carried on by a 
large number of pig raisers. 

Before the days of experiment station 
work and quick distribution of infor- 
mation, farm practices were handed 
down unchallenged from father to son 
and, with respect to salt, pigs were 
made the goat. Salt was even thought 
to be poisonous, and so pigs were 
skimped on elements essential to their 
growth and well-being. This unthrifty 
practice still hangs on with many pork 
raisers, stemming from the old care- 
less feeding custom of throwing every- 
thing to the hogs, including the waste 
brine from cured meats—brine literally 
poisoned with nitrates, molds and waste 
animal matter. 

According to N. R. Ellis of the 
U.S.D.A., “such practices as mixing 
Salt with the mixed feeds in the slop 
barrel, dumping into the feeding 
troughs vats of old brine left over from 
the curing of meats, or adding to the 
feed batches of salt contaminated with 
unknown substances, should. be avoided 
in feeding swine. Salt is so inexpensive 
that there is little justification for the 
use of waste products that might in 
one way or another be the cause of 
Such cases of so-called salt poisoning as 


do occur.” 

In a test at Purdue University with 
pigs salt-starved for 88 days, one hog 
ate aS much as 9 oz. of clean salt in 
48 hours. No sickness was observed in 
any of the animals. 

Pigs need salt just the same as do 
the milking cow, the sheep, the steer, 
or the horse. Yet many swine raisers 
believe that salt is poisonous to swine, 
and religiously these folks keep salt 
away from their hogs. This is a losing 
business. 

With production costs rising, experi- 
ment stations have made intensive tests 
with salt and various other mineral 
supplements with a view toward low- 
ering the cost of raising swine. Re- 
sults from nutritional research now en- 
able pig raisers to obtain more pork 
from grains and feedstuffs than has 
been possible heretofore. This is impor- 
tant information because nearly a ton 
of feéd is required to produce a 225 Ib. 
market hog on good alfalfa pasture. 
Feed requirements in drylot are about 
20 per cent more. 


During a period of three-year tests, 
C. M. Vestal of Purdue University ex- 
amined the effect of salt in making 
feedstuffs more productive, and came 
up with some remarkable results. Pigs 
receiving salt gained 214 times faster 
than those without salt. For each 
pound of salt eaten, there were 45 
extra pounds of gain. Each pound of 
salt saved $5.60 worth of feed. 

“The average daily consumption of 
salt for a pig was slightly over one- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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September Farm Bulletin 


This Month: 


1. Something important for 3. Aneasy way to loosen bolts. 
Fall 
4, Keeping cows quieter at 


2. About storing tractor fuels. milking time. 


Something important 
for Fall. 





An easy way 
to loosen bolts. 





These Fall months will be plenty rug- 
ged on that tractor of yours. For with 
all the heavy work you'll put it through, 
plowing, harvesting and all, your tractor 
engine will build up heavy bearing pres- 
sures for hours at a time. 

That’s why it’s just plain good “‘horse 
sense’ to fill up with Gulflube Motor Oil. 
For this oil is especially designed with 
ample film strength to take heavy bear- 
ing pressure. It’s refined from the finest 
paraffin crude oils by Gulf’s exclusive 
Multi-Sol Process. It’s been proved 
many times in field tests. 

Pretty neat, too—when you buy 5 gal- 
lons of Gulfiube Motor Oil, you get a 5- 
gallon utility can. It’s a strong, all-metal 
can, complete with handle, spout, caps. 
Ask any Gulf Dealer. 


2 About storing tractor fuels. 





When fuels are stored in tanks above 
ground they should be protected from 
the direct rays of the sun. With lighter 
fuels, such as gasoline, the heat from the 
direct rays of the sun may cause exces- 
sive evaporation. Any shelter used for 
gasoline should be such as to allow free 
air circulation to carry off and prevent 
dangerous accumulation of fumes. 








It’s amazing how little things can hold 
you up when you're hurrying. 
That’s why we make these sugges- 


tions. If nuts and bolts on your plow 


and other machinery start sticking, 
don’t fuss over them—just pour a few 
drops of Gulf Penetrating Oil on them. 
This oil contains electrolytic graphite 
of microscopic particles. Loosens bolts 
fast. Lubricates, too. 


4, 


Keeping cows quieter 
at milking time. 





This is the month when the weather 
starts to get a little bite in it. 

And as always, the chilly weather 
sends those pesky flies scurrying into 
the barn. Bothering and pestering cat- 
tle. Making your cows switch and fuss. 


That’s why we suggest that every | 
morning and every night (right at milk- 
ing time) you spray your herd with 
quick-acting Gulf Livestock Spray. 

For this spray kills the fliés and insects 
enveloped in its mist. Keeps many 
others away with its repellent action. 

Used as directed, Gulf LivestockSpray | 
will not spoil milk. Has no strong odor 
or taste. Will not burn or blister healthy 


' eattle. Usual price only $1.69 a gallon. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 
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| YorK staTeFARMER 


over Rural Radio Network 
each noon at 12:30 Monday thru Friday 


Thousands of York State farmers in from their 
fields for lunch have been profiting from Lee 
Hamrick’s up-to-the-minute interviews with 
farmers, agricultural leaders and men who have 
proven ideas for making farming pay. It’s an 
informal lively half hour. It’s easy profitable 
listening .... 


| Wow better than oer 


Associated Railroads 
of New York State have joined hands with ag- 
riculture to make the Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday York State Farmer program even 
better for you. Rural Radio Network is proud 
of this railroad sponsorship ... for the railroads 
operating in our state have served agriculture 
for 120 years...have been good customers of 
our farmers, and have been large taxpayers in 
every rural community in the state. 


hc in many counties in New York railroad property tax 
payments are more than half of all property taxes 
collected. 


Nearly 200,000 rural New York school children are 
educated each year by railroad taxes paid directly 
to schools. 


The railroads in New York buy more than a quarter 
of 3 million dollars worth of our farm products each 
month for their dining car services. 


* There are more miles of railroad track in our state 
. than the entire state highway system... a transpor- 
tation network serving farmers and built and maintained 
by the railroads at no cost to taxpayers. 


We welcome the railroad industry’s participa- 
tion in making even better Lee Hamrick’s prof- 
itable listening York State Farmer program. 


RURAL RADIG NETWORK stations blanket New 
York State. One or more of these stations is near you - 


~MASSENA —- WMSA-FM 105.3 
TROY-—WFELY-FM 92.3 CHERRY VALLEY-WVCV-FM 101.9 
SCRANTON-—WQAN-FM 92.3 POUGHKEEPSIE-WHVA-FM 104.7 
BRISTOL CENTER-WVBT-FM 95.1 DeRUYTER—WVCN-FM 105.1 
ITHACA—WHCU-FM 97.3 HORNELL-W WHG-FM 105.3 
NIAGARA FALLS—WHLD-FM 98.5 UTICA-ROME—WRUN-FM 105.7 
WATERTOWN-WWNE-FM 100.5 WETHERSFIELD—WENF-FM 106.1 


Rural Radio Network 7 FM 


Owned by the farm organizations Y 
of New York State Ithaca ey N. *- 
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= BigOatand WheatYields 


Bring Seeding Problems 
Sy George Series 


EFORE the introduction and al- 
most universal acceptance of 
rust resistant short-strawed 
oats, it was my observation 

that hay and pasture seedings made 
with wheat averaged better than those 
made with oats. The oats in use at that 
time grew much taller than those in 
use today, ripened later and lodged 
much more frequently. 

The advent of the combine aggravat- 
ed the seeding problem with both grains 
because it resulted in later harvesting. 
The use of short-strawed oats has in 
my opinion made oats a better crop to 
seed with than wheat. 

Today wheat yields are running sub- 
stantially higher than they did ten 
years ago, particularly on the better 
farms. More fertilizer, especially high- 
er nitrogen fertilizer, is being used and 
the trend is towards still greater use. 
This is sound, since it has resulted in 
profitable increases in yields. However, 
this increased use of fertilizer has re- 
sulted in taller straw and more straws 
per plant. This unquestionably reduces 
the light available for the seeding and 
also makes it more difficult for the 
seedling. plants to obtain sufficient 
moisture. 


What Can Be Done? 


Tt is doubtful if we can consistently 
obtain good legume seeding with pres- 
ent methods where wheat yields exceed 
40 bushels to the acre. Where wheat 
yields are below 30 bushels, we have a 
different problem. In these instances, 


lack of lime or mineral fertilizers is 
the main cause of poor seedings. 

What can be done to insure better 
seedings without sacrificing wheat 
yields? One possible answer rests with 
our plant breeders, and they appear to 
be aware of the problem. Perhaps a 
shorter strawed wheat would be as 
helpful in obtaining better seedings as 
short strawed oats have proved to be. 

Second, some farmers for years have 
been seeding alfalfa in August (New 
York) or early September (New Jer- 
sey) after the wheat is harvested 
rather than on the wheat in the spring. 
This works well with alfalfa and also 
usually with ladino clover except on 
farms where late summer germinating 
weeds are a problem, chickweed being 
the number one offender. It does not 
appear to work so well with red clover. 
The chief objection to it is that it in- 
volves the preparation of a seedhbed, and 
farmers are reluctant to adopt prac- 
tices that involve extra labor. 

A third possible solution is one that 
has been worked on by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and is be- 
ing followed up by others, and that is 
drilling the legume and grass seeding 
in rows with a light application of fer- 
tilizer directly under the seed. Some 
modifications will have to be made in 
the method or existing equipment he- 
fore widespread use, but the idea ap- 
pears sound. The legume and grass 
seedlings get off to a much quicker 
start and are much better able to with- 
stand competition. 


(Continued from Page !) 


followed on the farm of Russell Young 
of Randolph. Russell has had _ birds- 
foot for 6 years and now has 22 acres 
seeded, some for pasture and some for 
hay. 

When it comes to evidence to con- 
vince a skeptic that birdsfoot is a 
wonderful plant for hill pastures, there 
is nothing better than a visit to Lee 
Bailey’s farm near Cattaraugus. On a 
side hill 30 acres have been cleared of 
brush with a bulldozer at a cost of 
from $5 to $15 an acre, and, although 
it was tough going, the area was 
plowed and seeded. This was done bhe- 
cause rather careful tests in previous 
years indicate that sowing birdsfoot 
on the surface, even after it is harrowed 
with a disk, does not give first-class 
results. Although this pasture has been 
grazed rather heavily, spots where 
there were droppings and the cows re- 
fused to eat give a vivid picture of 
the amount of feed grown on this side 
hill which was once practically worth- 
less. 

The fact that birdsfoot will grow on 
relatively poor land if it is adequately 
fertilized is one reason for its popu- 
larity, but more important is the fact 
that once established, it will last a long 
time, perhaps indefinitely. What is be- 
lieved to be the oldest stand in the 
county is on the farm of Carl Chamber- 
lain at Ischua. It has been down 12 
years and is still good. 


Another farm where brush was 
cleared off for birdsfoot is that of 
Lester Klahn and Son of East Otto. 
Lester says that ladino won’t stay over 
3 years and that birdsfoot is about the 
only crop for land whose principal 
harvest has been thorn apples. He has 


used 2 tons of lime and 600 pounds. 


of 20% “super” per acre. Wally added 
that birdsfoot should have 300 pounds 
of 0-20-20 every other year or 500 
pounds every third year plus a ton of 
lime every 5 years. On this farm the 


rate of seeding was 3 pounds of birds- 
foot and 6 pounds of timothy, and the 
seeding was done in June. 

As farmers gain eéxperience with 
birdsfoot, its peculiarities are more 
apparent. Here are some of the points 
which H. A. McDonald of Cornell 
suggests farmers keep in mind: 


Points to Remember 


1. Prepare a good seedbed. 

2. Lime and fertilizer as for red 
clover. 

3. Use a complete fertilizer when 
seeding, following an old grass sod. 

4. Inoculate with the special culture. 

5. Seed following a grain or tilled 
crop, if possible. 

6. Seed preferably in early spring. 

7. Seed shallow in a firm seedbed and 
cover lightly. 

8. Seed not less than five pounds to 
the acre for hay or pasture. 

9. Avoid surface seedings on old 
pastures. 

10. Use in simple mixtures, usually 
only one grass and one legume. 

11. Omit a nurse crop or seed it at a 
low rate. 

12. Do not graze young seedling 
plants. 

13. The crop may establish slowly, so 
give it time. (Wally tells me that he 
always reminds farmers who are trying 
birdsfoot for the first time that they 
shouldn’t expect anything the first 
year. However, he said a good share of 
them do find that they do get a crop the 
first year and they are a lot. more 
pleased than if he hadn’t warned them 
and if they had been among those who 
got nothing. ) 

14. Manage birdsfoot trefoil as you 
would alfalfa for hay or ladino clover 
for pasture. 

It is my guess that every year more 
farmers in Cattaraugus, and in other 
counties in the Northeast, will be try- 
ing birdsfoot and liking it. 








/ 
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| have heard that grass silage made 
from birdsfoot trefoil has a less objec- 
tionable odor than that made from other 
crops. Is this true? 

There are many factors which affect 
the odor. Where a grass mixture has a 
lot of legumes and where no preserva- 
tive is used, the silage is likely to have 
a strong odor. However, silage made 
from birdsfoot trefoil is, on the aver- 
age, less objectionable in its odor. In- 
cidentally, there is good evidence to 
show that milk from cows fed on birds- 
foot will keep longer than from cows 
fed on other roughage. 

Bo * * 

It was very obvious in the summer of 
1949 that some fields withstood drought 
conditions much better than others. It 
might help in future dry years if we knew 
why this was so. 

There are at least three factors. 
First, the type of crop. A deep-rooted 
crop such as alfalfa will stay green 
long after shallow-rooted crops are 
dried out. Second, if the soil is sandy 
or gravelly, it will suffer from drought 
much sooner than clay soil. The third 
factor is the amount of organic matter 
present in the soil. This organic matter 
holds water for a long time. and the 
higher the humus content, the better 
the resistance to drought. 

: * * * 


How much lime is now being used in 
. New York State? Has there been an in- 
crease, and is the need for lime in our 
soils being adequately supplied at the 
present time? 

It is estimated that 620,000 tons of 
lime were used in New York in 1949. 
This is a big increase from 1950, when 
the figure was 192,000 tons. However, 
it is estimated that 144 million tons 
per year are needed in New York State 
for maintenance alone. 

* * * 


Can birdsfoot he grazed or mowed the 
first year it is seeded? 

Except to remove the weeds, it is 
usually better not to pasture or mow 
it the first year. 

% * * 

We have just built a new house made 
of brick and stone but we dre having 
some difficulty in heating it. Moisture 
seems to form on the inside of the wall. 
We would appreciate your advice in 
remedying this situation. 

It is probable that the outside walls 
are cold and appear to be damp be- 
cause of the high rate of heat trans- 
mission through the brick and stone 
in the outside walls. This would make 
the plastered surface of the walls cold, 
and that would cause condensation of 
moisture on the inside of the wall. 

The best solution which I can offer 
would be to nail 2” by 2” strips on the 
present wall studs from the floor to 
the ceiling and then line the inside of 
the outside wall with some type of 
insulation board, %’’ or 7/16” in thick- 


there’s a one-hour 


member 
parking limit here!” 





ness, thus leaving a space approxi- 
mately 2 inches wide between the in- 
sulation board and the present outside 
wall. This insulation board should be 
then given two coats of aluminum 
paint and any decoration procedure 
which you wish could be applied. Such 
an arrangement would get away from 
the high heat transmission through the 
walls and would make the rooms much 
warmer. 

If you could drill a number of holes 
at the top and the bottom of the air 
Space between the new inner wall and 
the original wall to allow for air move- 
ment behind the insulation board, this 
arrangement would be added insurance 
against moisture. 

If the basement is unduly wet, you 
may wish to make some arrangement 
for drying out the basement, such as 
foundation drains or making provision 
for a sump pump.—P. R. Hoff. 





Prevent Ladder Slipping 


When a person standing near the top 
of a ladder reaches out to either side, 
the ladder tends to slip. This safety 
precaution is suggested by American 
Builder magazine: 

Drive finishing nails in the ladder 

| 

| 

| 
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as shown in the sketch. Cut off the 
nails 4% inch from the face of the wood 
and file the ends to sharp points. When 
the ladder is placed against a wall, the 
nails will dig in enough to keep the 
ladder from slipping but not enough 
to mar the wall surface objectionably. 
Co % * 
An Easy Method of 
Moving Hogs 
When you are moving hogs, especial- 
ly stubborn ones, get the hind quar- 
ters in the right direction. Place a 
bushel basket over the animal’s head 
quickly with your hands on either side 
of it. Using this method a person can 
usually steer a pig backwards to any 
place desired. — Victor EH. Kerr, Tan- 


nersville, N. Y. 
Bo * * 


Painting Bolt Holes 

When building gates or other out- 
door equipment, I find it pays to paint 
the bolt holes. The easiest way to do 
this is with an ordinary snap bottom 
oil can. Start the bolt.in a hole, and 
then apply a small amount of paint 
from the can. — Benjamin Hall, Hud- 
son, N.Y: 


* * * 
Greasing Nails 

When driving a nail through a hard 
board, I first dip the nail in brease, 
then rub the nail all over with grease. 
I then start the nail in the board as 
carefully as I can. The grease on the 
nail keeps it from bending over. 
— Walter Seeley, Jr., Smith’s Basin, 
No: York. 
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Over 25,000 Cows in 12 Northeastern 


States: are fitted on 


To build reserves for high milk production 
CONDITION WITH BEACON FITTING RATION 


This proved Beacon Ration is 


extra rich in minerals and vitamins. 






It does more than merely fatten the cow during the dry 

period. It helps produce a strong, vigorous calf — and a good reserve of 
energy and minerals for sustained milk production — both on a mini- 
mum amount of feed. 


For easy calving 
FRESHEN WITH BE-CO-LASS 


A light, bulky, laxative feed during the two weeks prior to calving. 
Helps avoid udder congestion, promotes easier calving. Provides a high 
Vitamin A level from dehydrated alfalfa and protects reserves built by 
Beacon Fitting Ration. On sale at your Beacon dealer’s. 


Reach for 
the stars 
at your 
Beacon 
Dealer’s 





Get your copy of the BEACON DAIRY FEEDING PROGRAM 
free. For dry cows, milking cows, fresh cows, heifers, calves, bulls. 
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‘BE-CO-LASS : 
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The BEACON MILLING CO,, Inc. 
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More Farm Jobs 


Box 21, Cayuga, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of Beacon Dairy Feeding Program. 


Bigger Crops 
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Dealers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast; Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Dealer Or Call 





600 Sth Ave. 


PETZOLD EOPT. CO. 





Qwego, N.Y. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
132 Brookline St.. Cambridge 39, Mass. 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


‘Write for price list and samples 


ATW oO oO D 9 Ss 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton. N. ¥. 


HOOF ROT?!” )> 


CANKER —THRUSH 
sr, 


A powerful antiseptic for PS 
1D) Mh Leo 
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stubborn hoofconditions, 
fungus infections. Easy 
to apply—pour it on. Big 
12 oz. bottle —$1.00 at 
your dealer’s, or mailed 
postpaid. H. W. NAYLOR 
CO., Morris 11, N.¥. 
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RILCO POSTFREE 


Utility Building 


(524) 





Here’s 100% USABLE SPACE for 


Machine Sheds, Storage Buildings, Loafing or Feeding Barns 


Need a sturdy, practical farm building in a hurry? With Rilco Utility Rafters, 
it’s already half built! Rilco Rafters are factory fabricated, ready for quick 
labor-saving erection. No cutting, no fitting needed. Once frame is up, building 
can be covered with wood shingles, composition shingles or sheet metal. Rilco 
Rafters are available in various spans to meet your individual needs. Direct-to- 
foundation connection assures extra strength, rigidity. Continuous framing 
from foundation to roof ridge eliminates 
posts, braces, provides highly attractive 
appearance, 100% usable interior. Mail 
coupon now. See how Rilco Rafters can 
save Ean money in meeting your build- 


ing needs. 
Laminated. 


Ai ‘ Lt PRODUCTS, INC. 


601A BROOKS BUILDING ¢ WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


ONLY GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK...YOUR 


ASSURANCE OF A DEPENDABLY 


ENGINEERED PRODUCT 
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Please tell me how Rilco Rafters can be used 
to build the type of building I have checked. 


(0 MACHINE SHED, (J COMBINATION CORN: 
STORAGE BUILDING, CRIB AND GRANARY 


LOAFING OR ( BARN WITH 
FEEDING BARN HAYMOW 


() HoG HousES (J POULTRY HOUSES 


Name R.F.D. 
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This BIG 
36-PAGE BOOK 


can save YOU money! 


The SCYTHETTE is spreading in N. Y. 
State like wildfire. Have you seen it 
yet? — — Be sure to visit your local 
SCYTHETTE dealer and have him give 
you a free demonstration. 

Never before has there been so versatile 


a tool that would answer so many of 
your mowing problems. 


ee 
G 0h AUTOMATIC 


POWER DRIVEN 


PORTABLE sejthty 






* LIGHT ph 


Aluminum-built, 
Weighs only 24 Ibs. 
*& THRIFTY « » Runs 6 hours per gallon 


* SMOOTH RUNNING . 
Trouble-free. 1% h.p. motor 
* 20-INCH cutter bor. Double- 
Oscillating. Extra size dé 
* BALANCED . Easy to carry > a 
Simple to handle . 
Learn how to buy and use chain saws To see the SCYTHETTE in action, 
% visit these authorized dealers: 
profitably. Mail the coupon today. J. E. Andrews Hardware Co., Inc. z= pouulikasnete, N.Y. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


William R. Benriett—Scipio Center, Us Xe 
Clary’s Hardware Co. Dundee, 

924 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 

In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


-~ Compact \\ 





IT’S FREE! 


N. 
Finger Lakes Equip. Co., Senaca Falls, N. Y. 
Fish & Brewer, Inc.—Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Golf & Tractor Equip. Corp.—Onondaga Hill, 
L. A. Goodridge Sales—Newfane, N. Y. 
Harold M. Greene Sales—Potsdam, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Hazard Co., Inc.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Don Howard Implement Co. SPCR OOAIO RS: NS. 
John H. Johnson Sales—Binghamton, N. 
Kinne Equipment Co.—Latham, N. Y. 
Cc. J. Kliespie Hdwe. Co.—Hamburg, Nowy. 
Kujawski Bros. Hdwe Co.—Florida, N. Y. 
Charles Lennon & Son—Liberty, N. Y 
Linwood Nursery—Linwood, N. Y. 
Lynch Co. Se ee be Les LY 
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Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
924 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me my FREE copy of ‘‘How 
To Cut Costs and Make Money with 


James H. 
Wallace E. Mason Sales—Hume 
A. H. Murdock Implement Co. —Oneonta, N. Y. 
Pattituce Scythette Sales—Waverly, N. Y. 
Pierce Marion Corp.—Youngstown, N. Y. 

oh William Richards Sales—Elmira, N. My eae Steuben Ca.) 
Pherae ee ee os a Ken A. Sheldon Sales—Oswego, N, 
Troy File Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Toro Equip. Co.—White Plains, Huntington Sta., N. 'y. 
Winnie’s Garano & Implement Co.—Fly Creek, N. Y¥ 


Or Write: 


THE POWER SCYTHE CO. “New S\cak” 


Chain Saws.”’ 
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1.500 Attend Gannett Farms 
Neighbors’ Day” Program 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


HE day was hot and dry, a con- 

tinuation of about the same weather 
as the previous three weeks, but the 
crowd at the annual Neighbors’ Day at 
Gannett Farms, West Henrietta, N. Y., 
saw pastures nicely green and cows 
grazing in alfalfa 15 inches high. 

The cows were harvesting the fifth 
crop this season. In early June, 11 to 
12 tons per acre of grass silage had been 
taken off these alfalfa-brome grass- 
ladino clover lots. On Neighbors’ Day, 
the herd was completing the fourth 
round of grazing. The clover was short, 
due to dry weather, but otherwise the 
stands looked good. 

Our success with these improved pas- 
tures was due to a good seeding, proper 
fertilization, clipping and rotating. Sam 
Aldrich, Cornell agronomist, said the 
results spoke for themselves. He led 
discussion on practices. Last winter we 
spread about eight tons per acre of 
well phosphated manure, and immedi- 
ately after taking off the grass silage 
we applied 175 pounds of 0-20-20. In 
alternate years we have heen using 
0-19-19 with borax. Herb Johnson, Mon- 
roe County agricultural agent, said it 
was difficult to get farmers to clip pas- 
tures because at the time it should he 
done there were many other things to 
do. He said it paid off in renewed 
growth and weed control. 


Grass Insuranee 


We at Gannett Farms aim at having 
enough improved pasture to carry the 
cows through the hot months. This 


means that we have too much grass in 


early June, so it goes into the silos. We 
plant plenty of corn, some that may be 
either ensiled or husked. How much 
goes into the silos depends partly upon 
how much grass silage we feed out. 


We began feeding grass silage Aug- 
ust 19. because pasture growth was 
slow, due to drouth. We will refill the 
silos with corn, and the balance will go 
into the crib. Grass silage with us is 
surplus pasture grass put away to feed 
out when grazing is short. We still lean 
heavily on corn. 


Cow Clinie Draws 


In previous years the program has 
been an evening event. This year we 
had a continuous program from 2:30 
Uneibe dt beep in. ; 


The “cow clinic,” afternoon and 
evening, was something new. Chair- 
manned by Dr. Irving Bircher, Monroe 
County veterinarian, his staff included 
Dr. Myron G. Fincher, head of the de- 
partment of medicine at the State Vet- 
erinary College; Dr. Harry G. Hodges, 
supervising veterinarian of the state 
mastitis control program; Dr. F. E. 
Reed of the Hast Aurora laboratory; 
Dr. John S. Proper of Honeoye Falls, 
Gannett Farms practitioner; Dr. S. D. 
Johnson, college field veterinarian, and 
technicians. 


For three years the farm has co- 
operated in the control program, and 
Dr. Johnson’s charts showed that “‘flare- 
ups” have dropped to a small fraction 
of what was found at the beginning of 
the program. He explained and demon- 
strated the practices which have helped 
to bring this about. Many dairymen 
present had opportunity to ask for in- 
formation on their own problems. 


See Erosion Control 


Gannett Farms has had about 135 
acres in strip-cropping since 1946. 
These contours and their effects on soil 
and water management were-explained. 
Erosion on the slopes has heen con- 
trolled, there are only one or two minor 


seasonal wet spots, and most of the 
water that formerly ran off is now re- 
tained in the soil. 

On the slopes, in addition to pas- 
tures, are strips in short rotations of 
corn, wheat and oats. Ryegrass is sown 
on the corn for a cover crop and mam- 
moth red clover is seeded with oats, to 
be turned under the following year for 
corn. Professor Aldrich commented 
that with this short rotation, cover 
crops and use of manure, soil fertility 
has been maintained. I explained that 
for several years we have been improv- 
ing fertility and texture of the soil and 
now are starting rotations that will in- 
clude alfalfa brome grass and timothy 
for two or three years. 


**Post-Graduate”’ Course 


After a picnic supper was served to 
1,200 guests, Frank Gannett extended a 
welcome and spoke of his satisfaction 
in having had a part in the progress of 
agriculture. 


Dr. E. V. Moore, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture and markets, told 
of the remarkable achievements in ani- 
mal health and nutrition in the past 25 
years and predicted greater things to 
come. 


I had commented that ‘we are not 
running an experiment station or a re- 
search project, but demonstrating how 
some of the results of research may be 
applied.” With some modesty, I quote 
from Dr. Moore’s address: 

“Mr. Skeffington says he is not run- 
ning a research project or an agricul- 
tural experiment station. In reality he 
is operating a post graduate course in 
both The agricultural research 
people have shown us the know-how 
and made outstanding contributions to 
American Agriculture. We all know 
there are things that work experiment- 
ally but run into difficulties when used 
on an ordinary farm. Gannett Farms 
has been alert to the latest develop- 
ments and has applied them in a prac- 
tical way at the farm level. Its grass 
farming and contour farming are per- 
fect examples. 

“Skeff has been very fair in writing 
about new farm machinery, stating 
both the advantages and disadvantages 


‘that were observed. This has been an 


outstanding contribution to agricultural 
people.” 


Attendanee 1,500 


Fred Snyder, president of the Monroe 
County Farm and Home Bureau and 
4-H Club Association, acted as master 
of ceremonies. He estimated total at- 
tendance for the day at 1,500. In addi- 
tion to the educational features, there 
was music, square dancing and movies. 


— A.A. -—— 


F.F.A. CONVENES AT 
AMERICAN ROYAL 


OME 10,000 Future Farmers of 

America and 4-H Club Members will 
converge on Kansas City in mid-Octo- 
ber for the National Conference of the 
F.F.A. and the American Royal Live- 
stock Show. There will be F.F.A. dele- 
gates from 48 states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto’ Rico. 


The F.F.A. conference will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium October 
9 through October 12. The 4-H Club 
conference of boys and girls from five 
mid-South states will be held October 
15, 16 and 17. The American Royal gets 
under way Saturday, October 14, and 
terminates the following Saturday. The 
National Royal Livestock and Meat 
Judging contests will be held in the 
Royal Building on Friday, October 15. 
Judging of the F.F.A. and livestock 
entries will take place Saturday, Oc- 
tober 14. 
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A Partnership 


Marriage, at its best, is a partner- 
ship and a sharing of responsibilities. 
This requires understanding and unity 
of purpose. This unity of purpose, I 
pelieve, can be found to a fuller extent 
in life on a farm than in other occu- 
pations. 

It is possible for a wife to be a 
partner in the business of operating 
a farm successfully, and also to be a 
competent wife and mother, providing 
a satisfying home life for her family. 


With more time-saving and labor- 
saving farm machinery and household 
appliances being discovered all the time, 
the drudgery is rapidly being taken out 
of farming. It is now recognized as an 
honored and scientific way of making 
a living, not a hit or miss mode of 
life as it was in the past. 

The social life of a farmer and his 
wife is rich and full, enjoyed together 
in the Grange, Church, Parent- Teach- 
ers Association, and other places where 
they meet people with mutual interests. 

For a full and satisfying life, give me 
the life of a farmer’s wife. 

—Lillian Dianna Carlin, Holmes, N. Y. 


I Love the Guy! 


There are sO many reasons why I 
married a farmer that I could spend 
all day just naming them. , 

I was born on a farm but the most 
of my years were spent in the village. 
The farm won my heart because in 
the village I saw how other families 
lived, the husband going to work in the 
morning and seeing his family for only 
a little while in the evening and on 
Sunday. Such a system did not appeal 
to me. I like to have my man near me 
all the time and never tire of his com- 
pany. 

The children have a full-time dad, 
and it makes me sing to watch the 
close companionship between father 


_and children as they follow in his steps 


while helping with the chores. We all 
share in the work and pleasures that 
go to make life on a farm and we all 
rejoice in the harvest that follows. 


The above reasons are all important 
I know, and are found over and over 
in farm papers and leaflets. But the 
biggest reason of all is, “I love the 
suy.’—Mrs. W. R. O’Dell, Walton, N.Y. 


Beauty, Peace and 
Adventure 

I married a farmer because I fell in 
love with one. I found out later that I 
must fall in love with farming, too, and 
that is just what I did. 

To be married to a farmer is an ad- 
venture every day. Your whole life is 


a gamble with weather, crops and milk > 


prices. Sometimes when I was first 
married, I wondered if it was worth it. 
Other girls had meals on time, new 
Clothes, and new things for their 
homes, but one day I realized that I 
Was living a great adventure. Cows and 
Crops became more important than new 
furniture and new clothes. I put on 
overalls and worked side by side with 
my farmer,-and I know why a farmer’s 
Wife has the best life in the world. She 
has interests outside the home without 
going to town to find them. She sees 
melodrama in the dairy barn without 
being a slave to movies or television. 
She sees beauty in a field of hay or 
Corn growing for those dear animals 
that are like members of the family, 
if you take time to cultivate their 
friendship, 


MAILBAG 


the Editors 


Why I Married a Farmer 


Yes, a farmer’s wife has almost 
everything — beauty, peace, adventure, 
family—and of course hard work, but 
let me tell you in my experience she 
never has any money. Some day I may 
be able to add that to my list of bless- 
ings, but after ten years that lack 
hasn’t dampened my enthusiasm for the 
job of farmer’s wife and I hope it never 
does. © 


To sum up, some women may marry 
farmers because they like the country 
or animals or for security, but for me 
it was purely a romantic reason, and 
romance has grown stronger through 
the years along with a great respect 
for any man who is smart enough to 
be a farmer. — Helen A. Richardson, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


All I Dreamed Of 


I had been living in the city, al- 
though raised on a farm until 18. As a 
child and teen-ager, I disliked farming, 
so it seems odd that the man I married 
became a farmer. 

He told me that he intended buying 
a farm on a G.I. loan. Would I try it 
out and see how happy we would be 
working it together? I decided that if 
we could raise our vegetables, potatoes, 
and have our own milk, besides our 
own home, it was worth a try. Besides 
I’d been finding out how stuffy a city 
could be, with no grass or lawns, just 
sidewalks and streets, and houses next 
door. I was truly suffocated after so 
many years of room to roam in. The 
prices were so high, too, that I could 
not save a cent, and the rent would 
make a month’s payment on a little 
farm. So I said, “‘Yes.”’ 


We have ail I dreamed of and more. 
Two lovely children, a girl starting 
school, and a boy aged 3. We have our 
vegetables, milk, potatoes, our own 
meat, apples (and have planted pear 
and peach treeS) and strawberries and 
raspberries too. We do our own carpen- 
ter work and plumbing. So far we have 
built two tile-lined chimneys, put in a 
pipe furnace (burns wood 36” long), 
put in bath and hot water, sided the 
house, and now we are building our 
own silo. 

I can and freeze everything we have 
in the garden. Sure I’m busy, but who 
can say we haven’t had fun doing 
things together? We love every minute 
of it, and it’s been only four years the 
29th of August that we decided to:be- 
come “future farmers.” 


Farming gives a closeness with each 
other and with nature that we would 
never exchange unless necessary. Rais- 
ing the food we do, we can understand 
the hardships of others. Neighbors are 
friendly in farming communities, 
whereas in cities you seldom know your 
next door neighbor. Farming is clean, 
healthy living, and I’ve learned to love 
it almost as much as my hubby. 

— Mrs. Vernon Bussino, Montpelier, 


Vermont. 


P. S.: American Agriculturist has 
given us many helpful ideas. 
Great Living 

We'have a hundred acre farm on the 
sunny hills of southern New Hamp- 
shire, with sheep, poultry, horse, cow, 
pigs, cats and dog for livestock, and 
apple trees and gardens, fields and 
woodlands that claim their share of our 
attention. 

We have the best place in the world 
for a real partnership between mates 
and an ideal location for child rearing. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
















For Service 
Buildings... 
Thermopane made of 
sheet glass. The same 
insulation as plate glass, 
but more economical to 
use where appearance 
is not of prime impor- 
tance. Made of finest 
quality sheet glass. © 
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For Your Home... 

Thermopane made of 
plate glass. Ground and 
polished for maximum 
freedom from distortion. 
It’s the quality of glass 
you'll want for greater 

clarity through the . 
windows of your home. 


MoRE SUNLIGHT and WARMTH 


with SELF-insulating windows. 


Use the winter sun to make your home cheerful and more com- 
fortable, and to make your service buildings warmer and drier. 
Open your buildings to sunshine with generous areas of glass. 
To keep more heat indoors, use windows of Thermopane* insulat- 
ing glass. Thermopane makes windows self-insulating because it 
is double-glass—two panes with dry air sealed between them. 
You leave it in all year. No storm sash to bother with. 


For Your Home 


Thermopane gives you greater comfort. It saves fuel. And 
because its room-side surface stays warmer, steam and frost are 
far less likely to form. Your windows stay clearer in cold 
weather except under abnormal humidity conditions indoors. 

For Service Buildings 

Thermopane is proving its worth in barns, milkhouses, poultry 
houses and farrowing pens. Thermopane’s insulating qualities 
permit the use of larger windows for more sunlight. That means 
added warmth and dryness—essentials for health of livestock 
and poultry. Less animal energy goes into heating the building 
—leaving more energy to produce milk, eggs and meat. 

Thermopane is made in more than 80 standard sizes, as well as 
special sizes, for use in all types of windows. It is sold by glass and 
building supply distributors and dealers. Before cold weather 
strikes, find out what Thermopane can do for you. Talk to 
your Libbey-Owens‘Ford Distributor or Dealer, or write us. 





MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2895 Nicholas Building, Toledo, 3, Ohio 


*® 


Two Panes of Glass 







Blanket of Dry“Air 


Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to-Glass) 











For DAIRY FARMERS 
DOLLYDALE Feed-Scale 


Scale inside handle weighs up to 9 Ibs. 
.... automatic, Weighs as you scoop. 
One motion. Nothing to get 

out of order or clog. Accu- 50 
rate... Rugged... Handy. a 
Guaranteed to pay for itself 

in one month-or money back. 

Write for full information. 


The Rebson Corporation Dept. M-| 
Fred F. French Bldg., New York 17,N.Y. 


aE 


with our “‘No Trespassing” signs, print- 
ed on heavy fabric (12”x12”) that 
will withstand wind and weather. 
Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
$1.50 per doz; $6.00 per 50; $11.00 per 100 


* Price WITH NAME and Address 
$3.56 per doz.; $8.00 ner 50; $13.00 per 100 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
10 N. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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DON’T BUY 





A PUMP 


OR WATER SYSTEM 


until you check with 


@ 


the largest line 
of jet pumps in America 


Jacuzzi Pumps are “personal’’— engi- 
neered in more models than any other 
jet pump to meet your particular needs. 
Jacuzzi engineers invented the jet pump 
back in 1925, now use their vast ex- 
perience to give you—feature by feature 
—the finest jet pump in America. Ask 
your dealer for positive proof. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SHALLOW OR DEEP WELL 


— Jacuzzi Pumps deliver more water; 

gon higher pressures, with 
less horsepower out- 
put. Shallow Well fa- 
vorites: Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi- 
Prime; Ever-Prime. 
Deep Well leader: 
Jacuzzi’s exclusive 
Selective Stage Pump 
(shown left) for depths 
m, to 300 ft. 















Lise ares 
DETAILED INFORMATION 





JACUZZI BROS., INC., Dept. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


AA-9 


. 

| Shallow Well Systems . . t.) Oo 
| Average Deep Well Systems (to 120 ft.) (J 
| Extreme Deep Well Systems (to 300 ft.) C1] 
| 


Name 





Address 











Timberib dairy barn, 40’x 120’, 
on the farm of Alex Naegli, 
Vancouver, Washington. Capaci- 
ty 40 cows, 240 tons led hay. 







Low Cost, Durable .. . with 
Open Floor and Storage Space 


You get more barn and a better barn for 
your money with the Timberib. Here are 
some of the reasons why — 


4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 


Erected faster, because rafters are in 
one continuous piece, ready to use 
without cutting, fitting, waste. 


Unobstructed mow space, with no inside 
posts, braces or supports of anykind. 
Timberib barns are made in widths from 
12’ to 75’, in any desired length. Also 
available for making long lasting, low cost 
’ sheds, poultry houses, granaries, and utility 
buildings. Fill in and mail the coupon now, 
and without obligation we will send you 
descriptive literature and full information. 


IMBER w@TRUCTURES, ENC. 
P. O. Box 3782-P. Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 

P, O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Barns (J 
Sheds (J Poultry Houses J 


Name. 
Address 


City State 
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Long Island Potato Men Say 
-No” to Government Controls 


(Continued from Page 8) 


price has been very unsatisfactory does 
not in itself explain just why Long 
Island growers have by an unmistak- 
able majority declared their opposition 
to governmental controls. What I want- 
ed to know was the basis of their de- 
cision against the idea. 


There are a number of factors. The 
first is that while the Island grows an 
unusual variety of crops, its agriculture 
as a whole is to a most unusual degree 
based on potatoes. There are extensive 
fields which have been continuously in 
potatoes for 40 years. These farms are, 
by our upstate New York standards of 
value, almost fantastically high in 
price. Now and then, at least, a man 
will pay $1,000 per acre for a field 
which he covets. i 

Barring these unusual sales, Long 
Island potato farms seem to be stan- 
dardized somewhere around $500 to 
$600 per acre. Bear in mind that this 
is not a speculative price based on the 
hope of soaring prices for suburban 
development. It is because men soberly 
hold that it is worth that for the grow- 
ing of spuds. Surely it takes a good deal 
more than the proverbial ‘‘shoe-string”’ 
to make a beginning in potato farming 
in Suffolk County. 


Big Investment 


Then there is the investment in ma- 
chinery. I will not attempt a complete 
inventory, but it runs something like 
this: a couple of tractors ‘and a couple 
of trucks; a two-row planter and a 
two-row digger; a big spray rig, and 
for good measure some less important 
tools, and most likely a potato storage. 
On a conservative basis, these essen- 
tials will run to $10,000. I fix on this 
round sum as the offhand estimate of 
two or three men whom I questioned. 
If he wishes an irrigation system, a 
deep 12-inch well together with a big 
capacity deep-well pump and a Diesel 
engine and the necessary mains and 
piping, it will run around $7,500 to 
$10,000. By the way, I was told that 
the Island has some 24,000 acres under 
irrigation. 

We upstate New York farmers are 
not much accustomed to talking casu- 
ally in terms of 60 or 80 thousand dol- 
lars, but this is a rough approximation 
of the capital investment of the Long 
Island farmer who plans on 100 acres 
of potatoes. In capital outlay and in 
probable gross returns, such a grower 
may be comparable to a dairyman with 
100 milking cows—a size of dairy busi- 
ness which is not at all usual. 


Now if a man has investment and 
operation geared to 100 acres and 
along comes a representative of PMA 
with marketing agreement all ready 
for his signature and says, “‘Mister: If 
you are going to share in the benefits 
of a guaranteed price, the first thing 
you must do is to agree to cut down 
your usual acreage by about 40%. Next 
year you will grow only 60 acres of 
potatoes instead of your former 100”— 
well, the grower does not like that sort 
of talk. 


Idle Land Headache 


In the first place he is all set to 
handle 100 acres, and if he plants only 
60, it is certain that this very expensive 
equipment will be inefficiently used. 
But worse than that, what is he to do 
with his unoccupied 40 acres? I believe 
this causes more worry than any other 
feature of the acreage-reduction pro- 
gram, It is easy to tell him to switch 
to cauliflower or lima beans or Brus- 
sels sprouts, but even a small part of 
the abandoned potato acreage would 
absolutely demoralize the market for 
these very special crops. What happens 
is that this year the Island has a very 
considerable amount of both wheat and 
rye, but it is evident that growing these 

u 


non-intensive crops on land costing 
$600 per acre doesn’t make sense. I re- 
peat that the question of what to do 
with the land where he has agreed not 
to grow potatoes is a headache and the 
most potent factor, I believe, in decid- 
ing the Long Island farmer to have 
done with any Marketing Agreement. 


Then there are other and less obvious 
reasons. A North Shore grower, Leslie 
Wells, puts it this way, “Somehow or 
other, a guaranteed minimum price 
tends to become the maximum price. 
The ‘floor’ becomes the ‘ceiling’ as well.” 


One of the very outstanding men of 
the Island is J. C. Corwith, commonly 
known as “Pete.”’? Along with his other 
dignities, he is President of the Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau, a _ one-time 
Appraiser for the Federal Land Bank, 
Member of the Farm’ Credit Board of 
Springfield, and a Director of the 
G.L.F. He makes his plaint thus (I 
quote his exact phrase): “It put a lot 
of sections far from market into the 
potato business.” Too many men got 
the impression that Government had 
agreed to make all potato growers 
prosperous, and they decided to get a 
piece of this easy money while it was 
being handed out. 


Price History 

Long Island potato farmers have ex- 
perienced plenty of financial vicissi- 
tudes. From the long-time charted re- 
cords of a firm of potato buyers at 
Riverhead I culled two figures which 
are the economic landmarks of price 
history. In the spring of that roaring 
year 1920, which was just at the cul- 
mination of the post-war boom, their 
firm paid $4.25 per hundred pounds. 
The all-time low fell in August, 1932, 
when the price was 42 cents. Between 
1920 and today, the charted curve of 
prices is a jagged and uncertain line 
save for the one established fact that 
always the lowest price of the year 
comes in the month of August. 

Potato growing along with orchard- 
ing has wide price swings and elements 
of uncertainty such as the dairyman is 
never called upon to experience. Just 
now, Long Island potatoes are not 
bringing the cost of production. But 
the solid fact remains that over a long 
period of years, the net results have 
been satisfying. In the end the crop 
has blossomed into some very fine farm 
homes and a gracious and cultured 
farm civilization. 


The Island gave PMA a fair trial. 
Some of the best men in the industry 
were drafted for its administration but 
there were not enough of that caliber 
to go around. I was told that some of 
the underlings lacked both intelligence 
and tact, but compliance with the regu- 
lations was described as “fair.” 


As for myself, I am cheered and 
happy because an industry represented 
by men of unusual intelligence and ex- 
perience has deliberately abandoned the 
primrose path of “planned economy” 
and returned to the ancient way of free 
individual enterprise. 


| 
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Swing open the 2-foot square door 
on a Korok Silo — you’ll agree it 
was built for your convenience. Safe, 
handy ‘Steplock draws door tight, 
yet lifts easily to release lock. 


THE ACID TEST 


. .. Shows Korok tile stave silos best. 
They’re acid-proof — not just acid- 
resistant. Rust and rot proof. Triple- 
sealed insulation gives real protec- 
tion against frost. Longest life, mini- 


mum upkeep — that’s real economy. 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 
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Write for details on 
the Korok, and the 
Wurok, the latest ad- 
dition to the Craine 
line of outstanding silos. 
Easy terms available. 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
FALL PRICE LIST | 


WINTER WHEAT 
RYE & BARLEY 


AND OTHER SEASONAL SEEDS FOR 


FALL SOWING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR QUALITY FARM SEEDS 


EDWARD F DIBBLE 


SEEDGROWER 
ROX C, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 








Two famous Silos 
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Write for literature e Cobleskill, N. Y- 
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Editors Madllbag 
(Continued from Page 17) 


We all work together, play together 
and plan together. 


Who but a farmer’s wife can arrange 
ner housework at all seasons so that 
when her husband needs her, she can 
be out in the garden, field, orchard or 
chicken pen? Who but a farmer is al- 
ways handy when his wife wants a 
heavy: piece of furniture moved or some 
help on the crank of the ice cream 
freezer ? 

Long days of hard work in the sun- 
shine and lovely evenings on the porch 
listening to crickets and whippoorwills 
can’t be beaten for real living. Short, 
snappy days, pitting our wits against 
Old Man Winter for the comfort of the 
animals and the family, and living 
richly on the canned and frozen foods 
of our OWn preparing—that is great 
living, too. 

Why did I marry a farmer? Because 
I love him and the life he lives. 

—Marion S. Conner, Henniker, N. H. 


Musie, Pietures 


First, because I loved him; second, 
because I loved the country and farm 
life; and third, because I wanted my 
children to have the same happy child- 
hood which I had on a farm. 


Nowhere else could we have reared 
four boys and three girls and given 
them plenty of fresh milk, cream, but- 
ter, fruits, vegetables and eggs. Where 
else could they have had broad fields 
in which to run and play in the fresh 
air and sunshine ? 


In no other business do a husband 
and wife work together so closely to 
make a success of their venture, thus 
insuring a better understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

Contrary to popular opinion, farm 
life is neither monotonous nor lonely. 
Hach season brings not only a change 
of work, but a change of scenery. The 
pale colors of spring, the deep tones of 
summer, the brilliance of autumn, and 
the white blanket and emerald trees of 
winter are a never-ending source of 
delight. 

For music we have the songs of the 
birds. For pictures, I have seen gold- 
finches in pink cosmos, Baltimore 
orioles in full blown cherry trees, pink 
night moths on the yellow evening 
primrose. For thrills and excitement, 
the antics of the animals and children 
furnish us plenty. 


What greater satisfaction can a wo- 
man have than that of working 
shoulder to shoulder, a fulltime partner 
with her husband in the job of produc- 
ing food for the world?—Mrs. Jesse J. 
Sweate, Contoocook, N. H. 


— A.A, — 


LET’S SELL MELK! 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Think of the work to get the milk from 
the cow—the feeding and care of the 
Cow; the investment in. the farm, the 
dairy herd and the equipment; the care 
of the milk until it goes into the milk 
Plant; the work of putting it through 
the plant. Then, we don’t say to the 
public, “Come and get it;” we provide 
that extra service of putting the milk 
on the doorstep. 

Are we going to solve our problem 
by cutting the price of milk? Did you 
ever read an editorial in a newspaper 
or hear the housewives’ league, or any 
other group, express a vote of thanks 
When the price of milk is cut a cent? 
Every time we cut the price of milk 
one cent, we hand over to the public 
$660,000. a day (sixty-six million 
quarts of milk at one cent a quart). 
Suppose we took that $660,000 a day 
and put it into a good public relations 
advertising program. Then we would 
© doing something that would change 
the need for milk into public want of 
milk. Cigarettes did it; Coca Cola did 


it; the dairy industry could do it with 
milk. So you see what I mean when I 
say there is a need for new thinking, 
fresh thinking, in the milk industry. 
There is need for imagination, a need 
for the dairy industry to believe in it- 
self.and its products and tell the public 
about it. 

In gaining public confidence, we must 
remember that the, public is not in- 
terested in the problems of the pro- 
ducers or the distributors. You can 
prove the case as to the cost of produc- 
tion and delivery of milk, and yet the 
public will say the price should be 12 
or 15 cents a quart. Let us change our 
appeal and make them want milk. Let’s 
begin to glamorize our product. 


The Magie Bottle 


Let us not talk so much about vita- 
mins, or minerals, or proteins, or cal- 


ories. I think we should put emphasis 
on more life in living and vitality. Be a 
DiMaggio, look good, feel good, have 
that schoolgirl complexion, have the 
vigor of the middle-aged and the 
stamina of the advanced-aged all come 
out of a bottle of milk. These are the 
things we need to emphasize. Our prod- 
uct gives us more material than we 
can possibly use in a salesmanship 
campaign for the milk industry. If we 
will only glamorize and apply the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship to milk it will 
take a little money, but not the kind of 
money the dairy industry loses every 
day when the price of milk is cut one 
cent a quart. 

If we create the desire for milk in 
the minds of the kids so that the boys 
will hanker for it because they believe 
milk will make them great athletes and 
the girls will yearn for it to give them 
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pep and that glamorous schoolgirl com- 
plexion, they will see to it that their 
mother buys the milk. Since their 
income, she’s the one to be influenced 
to purchase more milk for the entire 
family —- youth, the middle-agel and 
the elderly. 

These are some of the things the 
milk industry must do if we are to 
change the need for milk into the de- 
sire for milk. If all the agencies that 
developed our dairy industry will join 
together to.-make the public want milk, 
I am sure the demand for milk can 
be greatly increased. The public al- 
ways has and always will buy what it 
wants. Public want and desire can be 
created by good business management, 
good publicity, and a good over-all 


public relations program. Coca Cola 
did it; cigarettes did it; milk can do it. 





“Thats some digger” 


THIS DIGGER—a sturdy, lightweight tool that 
sinks a telephone pole hole in two to five minutes 
—has helped us put in more than 1,500,000 new 
telephones in Bell rural areas in the last five years. 


It’s an example of the modern equipment used 
by the skilled men who are busy extending rural 
telephone service. They do a good job—and do it 
fast—because they work with the best of tools 


and materials. 


These men are backed up by the Bell Labora- 


companies. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


tories and the Western Electric Company. The 
Laboratories develop improved methods of pro- 
viding telephone service. Western makes top- 
quality equipment for the local Bell operating 


It’s a good team—one that’s been adding 1000 
telephones every workday in the rural areas we 
serve, while making real improvements in serv- 
ice. As a result, 
with telephone service is the highest in the world. 


the proportion of U. S. farmers 
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why didn’t he 
ensile it when 
THE GREEN GRASS 
GREW ALL AROUND? 





This fellow was a “put-it-off”. 
He knew better. But he didn’t get 
around to erecting a MARIETTA silo 
to store that carotene-rich grass silage 
for winter feeding. 


This winter, he’ll get by as best he 
can but if he’s wise, this will be his 
LAST winter without a MARIETTA. 
Farm records show that a MARIETTA 
silo pays for itself in two short years. 


A MARIETTA Can Be Erected on your 
Farm for as little as $15.92 per month 


If you are one who likes to get things 
done—write our nearest office today! 


The MARIETTA CONCRETE Corp. 


MARIETTA Dept. G, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Race Road and Pulaski Hwy. 
Baltimore 21, Md. 


Box 1575 
Charlotte, N. €. 





Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg Jaying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

“Wy SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

This 36-page illustrated catalog 
describes our breeding program. 


y Farm, Inc. 
THACA, N. 1 





PULLETS - PUcLETs 


10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns.: Also N. H. 
Reds. April and May hatched pullets. Raised on 
free farm range, Healthy, vigorous pullets at moder- 


ate prices. Send for circular and complete price list. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. GC. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsvills, N. J. 


BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested —New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 





T MUST have been just about 50 
years ago that my father 
brought home an incubator that 
was fearfully and wonderfully 

made. He was going into the poultry 
business. I was a small boy, but old 
enough so that I still remember the 
glass dome in which a small paddle 
wheel, partially immersed in some sort 
of liquid, revolved at intervals to pull 
up a chain that opened a vent to let 
out heat and keep the temperature from 
going too high. I recall, too, the ever- 
present odor of kerosene fumes in the 
room. 

I don’t remember that this compli- 
cated contraption ever hatched any 
chicks, but IT do wish now that I could 
locate that early model incubator. It 
would make a hit, I am sure, at this 
year’s NEPPCO Exposition. The theme 
of this show is “Fifty years of poultry 
progress.” Many exhibits will feature 
the evolution and progress of the in- 
dustry in one way or another. Old- 
timers like myself will enjoy seeing 
once more the small lamp brooders and 
incubators of the early days, and the 
models that show the steps by which 
we reached our present mechanized in- 
dustry. Younger poultrymen should 
find a lot of interest and probably a 
few chuckles in these crude forerun- 
ners that the NEPPCO management. is 
assembling for the Harrisburg meeting. 

I can’t give details about any ex- 
hibits except the one that I have had a 
part in planning. It is being put on by 
the eastern section of the Council of 
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20 Years of Poultry Progress 


By L. E. Weauer 


Official Poultry Tests. We plan to show 
just how a standard egg-laying test is 
run. Two small houses with open fronts 
will be occupied by two of the top- 
ranking pens in NEPPCO territory, and 
these will be fed and trap-nested just 
as they. were at the test where they 
made their records. It is very for- 
tunate that all laying tests are ended 
just a week before the NEPPCO show 
opens. Instead of being sent back home 
at once, these two high-record pens 
will first be on exhibit at Harrisburg. 


Also in the exhibit will be a chart 
showing year by year the average egg 
production at the laying tests from the 
yeer that the first one opened at Storrs, 
Connecticut, down to 1950. 

Last year at NEPPCO I saw more 
of New York State’s poultry people 
than at any previous exposition. Each 
year the number increases. I feel sure 
that the same is true of all the other 
states in NEPPCO territory, but be- 
cause I don’t know so many outside of 
our state, I can’t be certain. If we can 
only get the word around about the 
unusually interesting and instructive 
exhibits of this year, Harrisburg won’t 
be able to hold the crowd. 

By the way, James EH. Rice will be 
the guest of honor at NEPPCO’S 1950 
annual banquet Wednesday, October 
4th. For the first time there will be an 
advance sale of tickets for the banquet. 
Folks who plan to attend should write 
to NEPPCO at 11 West State St., 
Trenton, N. J., for an official banquet 
ticket order form. Ree 


RANDOM SAMPLE POULTRY TEST 


HE first report of the Random 

Sample Poultry Test has been is- 
sued. It covers the four-month period 
from March 15 to July 15. Included in 
the report is a list of entries by breeds, 
a record of chick mortality and the 
average weight of pullets in each entry. 

This test is being operated at the 
plant formerly occupied by the Central 
New York Egg Laying Test at Horse- 
heads, N. Y. By removing partitions, 
the size of pens has been doubled so 
that there is room for up to 50 pullets 
in each pen. The 33 pens are occupied 
by 16 leghorn entries and 17 heavy 
breed entries. There are 7 entries of 
New Hampshires, 5 of Rhode Island 
Reds, 3 Barred Plymouth Rocks and 2 
White Plymouth Rocks. Every entry 
came from a breeder who is improving 
his strain through selection on the basis 
of family performance. The way the 
sample of his stock performs at the 
test this year, therefore, should be a 
fair indication of what could be ex- 
pected from his stock next year. 

Each breeder sent 52 pullet chicks to 
the poultry department at Cornell in 
the middle of March. They were 
brooded at the College poultry plant in 
large groups and exposed to the Leu- 
cosis group of diseases. The exposure 
was more severe than chicks would 
face on most farms, but no greater 
than on some farms. 

At four months of age the pullets 
were moved to Horseheads, sorted into 
their original groups and individually 
weighed. Only one lot still had the 
original 52 pullets. The numbers in 
other pens had been cut down to as 


low as 42 in one pen, but not entirely 
by mortality. Errors in sexing with the 
removal of cockerels accounted for 
some losses, accidents took a small toll, 
and, as happens on most farms, quite a 
number were ‘missing on range’ and 
were therefore unaccounted for. 

Eleven of the 33 pens, or exactly one 
third, had had a mortality loss of three 
chicks or less. The list includes the fol- 
lowing leghorn breeders: Burr’s Poul- 
try Farm in Pennsylvania; Spruce 
Poultry Breeding Farm in New Jersey; 
Heisdorf and Nelson in Washington, 
and Weidner, Gibber’s, Babcock and 
Bulkley from New York. All but one 
from the Northeast. New Hampshire 
breeders in this low-mortality group 
were Westhill Farm in New York and 
Hubbard Farm in Massachusetts. Bar- 
red Rocks were represented by Ruben- 
zahl Brothers in New York, and Cohen 
in Connecticut. Perhaps these early 
mortality figures are not of great sig- 
nificance. The heaviest losses from 
Leucosis often come after the pullets 
start to lay. 

The report shows some interesting 
comparisons, or perhaps we _ should 
say “contrasts,” between different 
breeds on average weights at four 
months. There is also a table show- 
ing what chief causes of deaths have 
been. These will be discussed in a later 
issue. 

Anyone who would like to receive 
copies of the occasional progress re- 
ports of the Random Sample Poultry 
Test should drop a card to me at: 
Dept. of Poultry’ Husbandry, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.—JL. H. Weaver 








Front view of one of the five 
long houses at the former 
Central New York Egg Laying 
Test at Horseheads, N. Y. By 
removal of alternate parti- 
tions and closing every alter- 
nate door in the front there 
ere now onc-half as many ® 
pens but they ore twice as | 
lergs. The imprevement ef the 
mew test ever the old is large- 
ly im (@) lerger samples, (b) 
samples taken at randem as 
baby chicks. 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 
Douglaston Lady Augusta. Only cow of breed to 
be classified as Excellent and have four Excellent 
daughters. One granddaughter sold for $13,500 — 
a record price for a Guernsey bred heifer. Another 
brought $14,500 — highest auction price for a 
Guernsey in 1949. A great-granddaughter sold for 
$11,500, a record auction price for open heifers; 
and a half interest in a grandson netted $15,000, 


Famous McDonald Farms Herd 
Protected Against 


HHIODEN JVUNGER’ 


The 1,500 acre McDonald Farms, Cort- 
land, N.Y. has a wide reputation for the 
all-around excellence of its herd of pure- 
bred Guernseys, led by the great Guern- 
sey champion, Douglaston Lady Augusta. 


Mr. K. C. Sly, manager for J. M. Mc- 

Donald, owner, has fed Hidden Hunger* 
fighting MinRaltone regularly since 
1943. Mr. Sly says: “As a safeguard for 
the health of the herd, we have fed Near’s 
MinRaltone for the last seven years. We 
use a combination of all three recom- 
mended feeding methods — free access, 
premixing and hand feeding.” 
What MinRaltone will do for one 
breed, it will do for all. Follow the 
lead of successful stockmen—feed Min- 
Raltone regularly, year round. Min- 
Raltone protects against Hidden Hun- 
ger* because it contains 11 essential 
mineral elements with Vitamin D. 
Write for free MinRaltone feeding 
booklet and complete details. 


NE&R’S FOOD CO., INC. « BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N. Y.; Forsyth, Ga. 

$< * HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 

“Wy elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 

“4 rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR'S { 





MINKALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 
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LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Non-Sexed Pullets Geshe 





Safe Arrival Guar. 





R.O.P. SUPER MATED por 100 per 100 pert 

200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE y 3 00 
LEGHORNS (58.8%) _...... _.. $13.00 $26.00 $ 3.0 
UTILITY MATED WH. LEG.. 11.00 24.00 3.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES. ....... 15.00 22.00 en 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA 15.00 22.00 ae 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA 15.00 22.00 i 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ...... 14.00 22.00 14. 


0 é 00 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX oe 
STARTED LEG. PLTS.....4 Wks. 35c....6 Wks. 4 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direc 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
‘ash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. "pa, 
LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A, McALISTERVILLE, . 
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TC 
RED-ROCK 

CROSSES NEW HAMPSHIRES 
i’ Y N.Y.-U.S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 


* Write for folder. 238 Warren St. 
CHAPMAN FARMS GLENS: FALLS, N. Y. 


WHITE LEGHORNS — 





ampshires, 
SURPLUS CHICKS, ¢:°-, New Ho"? Wie 
Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 
100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Ps- 





READY-TO-LAY RANGE GROWN PULLETS . 
Harco strain R. I. Reds; Sex link crosses. R.| ve 
Sired White Rocks. Hubbard’s N.H. Reds: aoe 
husky and healthy. Heavy laying is in their bioo” 


Circular. : 
LOVELL GORDON, FULTONVILLE, NEW YORK. 


: h 
“DUCKS FOR PROFIT” and 25 Imperial Mammot 
Pekin Duckiings—$8.00. 100-$30.00. MEADOWBROOK, 


Richfield 45, Pa. 
thal you 
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Cold Pen Stable 


By MARK ROBINSON 


UR DAIRY cattle are housed in 

a cold pen stable, a three-sided 

open shed with free access to 

an outside area where they re- 

ceive their roughage and water. The 

biggest disadvantage of a pen stable 

has been that it required more bed- 

ding than the conventional stable. Our 

experience with a cold pen is that it 

requires less bedding than stanchions. 

The fact that the cattle spend about 

16 hours a day outside, and drop about 

two-thirds of the manure outside, is 

mainly responsible for the decreased 
bedding. 

The three-sided open shed is also 
much better ventilated than an en- 
closed stable with artificial ventilation. 
The result is less condensation to be 
absorbed by the bedding, and less rot 
and rust to the building. The cold pen 
ventilation is achieved by leaving off a 
wall, which saves money, instead of 
adding a fan, which costs money. At 
the peak of our open side is a flood 
light which we turn on before daylight 
for the morning milking. By its light, 





At outdoor feeding rail. 


a column of vapor as large as a car 
can be seen rising out of the stable. 

The reduced bedding results in some 
labor saving. The biggest labor savings 
come from cleaning the barn once a 
year with a manure loader, and from 
bedding directly from the truck. 

A possible disadvantage of a cold 
pen stable is the supposed waste of 
food used by the cattle in keeping 
warm. Prof. S. A. Witzel of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who helped design 
our barn, suggested two sources of heat 
to keep the cows warm in cold weather. 
One was the heat from the manure 
back, with which anyone who has 
cleaned a calf pen in rubber boots is 
familiar. Our cows lie down with their 
udders under them between the warm 
Manure pack and their warm body. It 
1S very different from the udder to the 
Side position we were used to seeing 
in the stanchions. 

The second source of heat suggested 
by Prof. Witzel was the rumen. I 
understood that to mean that the ru- 
men could keep the cow warm. Dr. 

nders, an eminent biologist, told me 








Milkin 


Riverhil| Farms, Tunkhannock, Pa, 


several things that changed my mind. 
The cow must, rather than can, dissi- 
pate heat from the rumen, for the ru- 
men to function properly. The only 
wild cow in her native habitat is in the 
Himalayan Mountains. The only fos- 
sil remains of prehistoric primitive 
cattle are in the Himalayan Mountains. 
Apparently the cow was originally a 
cold climate animal. This really ex-~ 
plains to me why ventilation is impor- 
tant in any barn. 


Cows Like Cold 


One has to see the cattle in a cold 
pen to believe how well they like it. 
Our cattle are driven out of the barn 
at 4:30 a.m., because the entrance to 
the milking parlor is from the outside. 
The milking parlor entrance and exit 
were planned outside to keep the traffic 
off the bed. Wherever the bed has traf- 
fic, you have a wet spot. After milking, 
some cattle stay outside and some go 
in the bed. They are all out after 
breakfast, when they get their only 
feeding of silage. Most of the cattle 
stay out until nine or ten o’clock at 
night. We expected that in bad weather 
they would go out to eat from necessity 
and then rush back in the sheltered 
bed. We were astonished to have them 
stand out and chew their cud, and stand 
on the cold and windy corner. During 
one particularly bad storm we fed the 
cattle inside the pen. They went out- 
side and bawled at the feeding rail. We 
fed them over again out there, wast- 
ing the feed inside. 

We believe the cold conditions did 
stimulate the cattle to eat more rough- 
age, averaging 100 pounds of silage 
a day. But they produced more milk 
from that extra roughage. Considering 
the cost of our imported grain and 
homegrown roughage, we believe we 
made milk more economically under 
cold conditions. 

In the six months in which our cattle 
were stabled from the 22nd of October 
to the 22nd of April, we lost 2 cows 
out of 55 from mastitis. Both of these 
cows had long histories of trouble in 
earlier lactations. A number of others 
required treatment. In the same period, 
the average cow, average age 2 years 
and 5 months, in the average month 
performed as follows: 

1,120 milk, 3.74%, 41.6 fat ....$47.20 

354 Ibs. grain, 12-16% ............ $11.30 

3,000 Ibs. grass silage homegrown 

Our DHIA average was 406 pounds 
of fat actual, and our average 2x 305 
day, mature equivalent, will be around 
500 pounds. 

This best year of the last ten was 
not all due to a cold pen barn. Of great- 
er importance were early cut grass 
silage as the only roughage, and pro- 
geny test breeding. Just how much cre- 
dit belongs to the cold pen stable, we 
will never know because of the other 
improvements. We believe the cold pen 
stable gave the cattle better physical 
tone, and increased their roughage con- 
sumption, resulting in more economical 
production. 






9 Parlor doors are at right of this open-end cow barn on Mark Robinson’s 
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Replaces Milk Safely: 


Because it’s made from Milk—98% Milk Serum Solids 





Save up fo 250-500 Ibs. 
of milk per calf 
Here’s the milk replacement you’ve 
been waiting for! Peebles’ CALF-KIT 


builds big, strong calves — with real 
milk-fed “bloom” and vigor. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
ON PEEBLES’ CALF-KIT 




















We guarantee you complete satisfaction with the feeding results of Peebtes’ 
CALF-KIT when fed to yout calves 8 directed. Feed CALE-RIT for ? 
weeks If you are not convinced that the CALF-KIT program raises better 
aalves than any similar pro; 






gram. give your dealer 4 wet 
to why you are not satisfied He will cheerfully refund the full purchise 
price of the Peebles’ CALF-KIT used by you during this feeding cest 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, Appleton, Wis. + Son Francisco, Collf. 






1 Pound Replaces 
8 Pounds of Milk 


Safe 


because it’s made from milk —98% 
milk serum solids plus guaranteed available amounts 


of Vitamins A, D, and Riboflavin. 


Try Peebles’ 


CALF-KIT. See how it produces. better calves at 


less cost to you! 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


WESTERN COND 


ENSING COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 









it Sure Pays to 
Feed Farm Animals 


*\SALT PLUS! 


—Say Farmers Everywhere 








Veo i Here’s What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 


SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 


COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of appetite and stunted 
growth of animals. 


IODINE...regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility... improves lactation. 


IRON...essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 


ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 
ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


rceo STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS. 
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TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 


oo 100m 










Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


Scranton, Pa. 
ESAS 





_ round job with a guaranteed in- 





REWARD 





WANTED 


American Agriculturist is looking for 
two field men of the character of 
Henry Ennis, Horseheads, N. Y. (pic- 
ture above.) During the last 13 
years Mr. Ennis has been very suc- 
cessful in our field organization. 
His income has been better than 
average. 









If you have a dependable car— 
like to meet farmers—want a year- 






come to start with, write Mr. -Harry 
Ennis, American Agriculturist, 413 
Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y... 
and claim your reward, : 










(530) 22 








Ce ee re 


ADVERTISING RATES —I!0 cents per word. initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. O. Box 514, 
is required. 


(ITHACA. N. Y¥. Advance payment 





_HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner 








ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M. 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 
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WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., 
Sept., Oct. with first calves. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 





| 





| JERSEY 


BARGAINS in Jersey females—all ages. Two favorable 
heifer crops have our barns too full. This is your golden 
opportunity. All prices for quick sale. Heaven Hill 
Farm, Lake Placid, New York. 











DAIRY CATTLE 


cows FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 








ALWAYS on Hand—tLarge selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail E. L 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and _ vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terrns. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y.. 
Phone 351M. 











HEREFORDS 


CATTLE for sale. Heifers, 
Fisk, Wolcott, New York. 





cows, bulls. Walter W. 





FOR SALE: Registered Hereford bull two years old. 
Schaeffer Bros. Perry Rd., LeRoy, N. Y. Phone— 
Payilion 89F13. 





SWINE 


RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. Please state second choice. 5-6 weeks $9.00, 
6-7 weeks, $9.50, 7-8 weeks $10.00, 9-10 weeks $11.00. 
12 weeks started shoats $17.50. 40-50 lb. sows, barrows 
and boars, $25.00 each. Vaccinated upon request, $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.0.D., check or money order. No 
charge crating. Free transportation on lots of 75 or 








more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
ginia Road, Concord, Mass. Tel. 807-J. ‘ 
SPOTTED Poland China Service boars all ages. Bred 


sows, pigs. New design breeding. Also Black Poland 
Chinas. Over 150 head good hogs ready to ship. C. W. 
Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 





CHESTER Whites, Berkshire cross or Yorkshire cross. 
6 to 7 wks. old $8.75 each, 8 to 9 wks. old $9.00 each. 
10 wks. old pigs $9.50 each. 12 wks. old $12.00 each. 
Will ship from 1 to 100 pigs C.0.D. or send check. 
Vaccination $1.00 each if you want it. Crating free. 
P. S. Will deliver 75 to 100 lots for a small fee. 
Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Road, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 
No. Woburn 2-0086. 





TOP quality pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire and 
OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $10.00 each, 8-9 weeks $11.00 
each. Choice young feeders fast growers. Shipped 
C.0.D. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. ‘Tel. 
9-1085. 





Spring pigs of 
Registered and 
New York. 


0.1.C. open ‘and bred gilts and sows. 
either sex. Boars ready for service. 
vaccinated. Howard Beebe, Deposit, 








SHEEP 


FOR SALE: Choice pure-bred Shropshire yearling rams, 
also a few choice vearling ewes. L: F. Cuthbert, Chip- 
pewa Farms, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





etree 
LUCE’S Registered Shropshire Yearling Rams will in- 
crease your lamb and wool pounds. Our flock State 
highest 1949 for both. 1134 lbs. wool average. Ship- 
ped on approval. Russell Luce, Groton, N. Y. 





OXFORD rams—choice registered yearlings, good size, 
top quality, best breeding. Lawrence L. Davey, Marcel- 
lus, Onondaga Co., New York. 





WHETHER you prefer to develop registered sheep or 
a commercial flock your success is assured with Corrie- 
dales. Write for list of active breeders New York State 

















Corriedale Association, E. H. Bitterman, Secretary, 
Akron, New York. 

REGISTERED Shropshire yearling rams. Frank A. 
Everitt, Millerton, Pa. 

BELTSVILLE white turkeys. Poults, Eggs, Breeders 


Meadowbrook Poultry Farm, Richfield 22. Pa. 





GEESE 


FOR SALE: Geese. Toulouse and Brown Chinese Breed- 
ers. High Pond Farms, Brandon, Vermont, is selling 
out the brown varieties, keeping only the whites. These 
are first class birds that have given us 90% fertility 
with average hatchability of 62%. We want to move 
them and will sell at a sacrifice, $10.00 per bird 
priced at the farm, rather than $15 to $18. T. R. Bis- 
sette, v., Brandon, Vt. Telephone Hubbardton 13-9, 








¥OULOUSE Geese old breeders $15.00 pair. Vainauskas, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 





WHITE Chinese geese, John Wiechmann, R. D., Hart- 
jy, Delaware. 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers 
RD 5-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. ; 











ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G Zimmer. 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and _ Crosses 
They are great producers. Ail hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
8. and N. Y. approved. New- 
McGregor Farms. 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official! 
contest egx prodiiction over all breeds at all exg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for.you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 8-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. Y 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write .for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 lb. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 








HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





BEAUTIFUL Polish Bantams $2.50 pair up. Paine’s 
Collie Kennels, South Royalton, Vermont. 





DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 








GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 





ship on approval Collinette Kennels. Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 
SPRINGER Spaniel puppies — from proven hunting 


strains—eager to please—moderately priced. Luettgens, 
R. D.#1, Freehold, N. J. 





REGISTERED Collie Pups. Ch. bloodlines. Female $25, 
Male $35. Rachel Rioux, Windham, N. H. 





AIREDALES AKC Show, the best pups. $25 and up. 
Mrs. Mildred Townsend, Alexander, New York. 


FOR SALE: Reg. English Shepard 4 month old pups. 
Parents good cow dogs, pups starting good. Price $25 
each and 214% year Reg. male. Grace Janowsky, Wells- 
burg, N. Y. Outside Centerville, Pa. 





Females 
Vt. 


GRADE Shepherd pups. Good farm 
$5.00, Males $8.00. Lilla E. Voyer, 


dogs. 
Lowell, 


ALWAYS something to offer in dogs or pups. Arthur 
Gilson, DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 


GENUINE German police pups, greys, unreg. Six weeks 
old from excellent watch dogs. E. A. Foote, The Foote 
Hills, Unionville, N. Y. Phone Port Jeryis 33861. 








FOR SALE — A.K.C. registered St. Bernard pups. 
Champion breeding. Mrs. H. J. Evans, Georgetown, 
New York. 








RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 











AUTOMOTIVE 


JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cat- 
alog in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; all 
parts and accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J. C. 
Whitney Co., 1919-BX, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Tl. 








TIME WELL SPENT 

Time taken to read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
on the market, what to buy at what 
price and where te go to get. wha 
you want. When yeu onswer an “ad,” 
be sure fe mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








Arierican Agriculturist, September 16, 1950 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 





REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.’ Phone 48, P. QO. Box 430, Sumter, Soutb 
Carolina, 





STROUT’S new catalog. Farms, homes, country busi- 
nesses. World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 
states. Mailed free. Save thru Strout, 255-R 4th Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FARMS-Hotels-Homes-Stores. Farms 10 acres to 550 
acres. Write Mr. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. ph 46-224. 
The Farm Man, Agt. 


88 ACRE dairy farm, all conveniences. 12 room house 
has running hot and cold water, bath and furnace. 
Francis De Seyn, Phelps, New York. 


FOR SALE—165 acre dairy farm for sale on Route 
28 adjoining Andes, Delaware County, N. Y. Attrac- 
tive ten room house, tenant house. 52 head modern 
barn. Silo and barn filled to capacity. Large farm 
pond. School and New York bus service. Forced im- 
mediate disposal due to sickness. Walter B. Glad- 
stone &. Son, tel, 2161, Andes, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 160 acre tractor farm, strip farming, soil 
erosion control. All good buildings, electricity, deep 
well, hot and cold water in house and barn. Stocked 
with 32 head of grade and registered Guernseys and all 
modern machinery. School, mail and milk route at 
door, Will sell bare or equipped. ©. G. Barber, Middle- 
burgh, N. Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN: 180 acre dairy and grain 
farm, about 140 fertile tractor land. Large dairy barn, 
hay barn, 2 silos, milk house, other buildings. Large 
spring-pond, other springs in pasture. Good 10 
dwelling, electricity, etc., extra house, woods, 
located near paved highway, short drive to small cities, 
children transported to school, milk and mail pick-up at 
farm. A real buy and productive farm, Widowed owner 
sacrificing—$5,500. Jackson Realty, 201 York Avenue, 
Towanda, Pa: (Free list others.) dl 





FOR SALE—400 acre farm, 2 houses, 2 barns, 2 
garages, machinery shed, tool house and hen house. 
Located on County black top road. All improvements. 
Good milk market. J. C. Cable, Downsville, N. Y. 
Phone 31805. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


a 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Gave digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 22, Mlinois. 


PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, &€ ip gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. 





LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s, Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan- 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





COTTON feed bags wanted at 18c¢ each, freight paid. 
We also buy burlap bags of all kinds. Write for prices 
and shipping tags. I. Segal & Son, Riverhead, L. L., 
New York. « 





CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid insured. Gift . wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. - 








WAR effort soon force prices up. Northern cedar posts, 
grapestakes, poles, barn construction, telephone, etc. 
Buy now save money. Fletcher Farms, Norwood, IN aXe 





WESTERN saddles, black or brown nickled, spotted 
with bridle & Martingale. Pony saddle $25.00. Men’s, 
$35.00. Alex Haight, Marilla Harness Shop, Marilla, 
New York. 


WILL PAY wp to $300.00 for old phonograph records— 
send 25c for want list, information. E. A. Ruttkay, 
121 North Avenue 50, Los Angeles 42, California. 





HIGHEST Cash Paid 
teeth, watches, silverware, 


gold 
Free 


for old, broken, jewelry, 
diamonds, spectacles. 


information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government Li- 
ecensed. Rose Smelting Company, 29AA East Madison, 
Chicago. 


LETTERHEADS, envelopes, 125-$1.00. 500-$3.00. Cards 
500-$2.00. Snell Printery, Red Lion, Pa. 





DRESS UP your mailbox now with our exclusive 
Press-On mailbox nameplate. No screws, bolts or holes 
to drill. Just press on mailbox permanently. Size 2’’-8’’. 
White letters engraved on black plastic. Send $1.75 and 
name desired by check or money order to Mail-N-Post, 
Wapping, Conn. Satisfaction guaranteed. 











HONEY 





NEW HONEY—choice clover New York’s finest, 5 Ibs. 
$1.35; 6-5 lb. $6.95. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs. $1.25; 
6-5 Yb. $6.45, All above postpaid third zone. 60 Ibs 
clover $8.45; 60 Ibs. buckwheat $6.45 F.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 





HONEY, fancy white clover, 60 Ib. can $8.75. J. G. 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. ; 








FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 








leeneeeeneeiemenee 
PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
Oct. 7 Issue...... kcscseds Closes Sept. 22 







Oct. 21 Issue. ...Closes Oct, 6 
Nov. 4 Issue . . Closes Oct, 20 
Nov. 18 Issue................ Closes Nov, 3 | 


NURSERY STOCK | 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ap. 
borvitaes, in variety. Ior growing Christmas trees 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices 16 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for price list, 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa, 





PLANTS 


RASPBERRY Plants: Large 2 yr. Lathams 50, $5.00; 
100, $9.00; 500, $40.00. Medium size 1% price. Rasp- 
berries are very profitable and easy to grow. October 
is the best time to set. Guaranteed to live. Instructions 
included. Thompson’s hulless Bear Paw popcorn, the 
tenderest corn you ever ate. 5 Ib. or more 30c per Ib, 
All postpaid 4th zone. Glenn L. Thompson, Johnson, Yt, 








HAY 


| 





BARN cured hay. 
Henry K. Jarvis, 
Fayetteville 391. 


New hay available now. Straw, 
Box 108, Syracuse, N. Y. Tel 





HAY—timothy, clover mixed. First and second cutting 
alfalfa. Straw. James Kelly, 137 E. Seneca, Tpke, 
Syracuse, Phone 92885. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE __ 


COLOR FILM. 116, 616, 620, 120, 127, 35mm. Free 
literature. Sample Roll—25c. More Film, Hemlock, N.Y. 








ROLLS developed and printed 6 or 8 exp. 35c. Send 
for complete price list and mailing bags. Fast Photo 
Film Service, Little Falls, New York. 





NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts. Box 444, Salem, Mass. 








EQUIPMENT 


MILK CAN Hoist, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, 18 foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 16”? Blizzard blower and John Deere corn 
harvester on rubber with bundle carrier. Both as good 
as new. Could deliver within reasonable distance. Ger- 
ald Crosby, Carlisle, N. Y. P. O. Cobleskill, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT 


ATTRACTIVE opportunity for dairy specialist. 
have medium sized herd or equivalent capital. 
details inquire Box 12, Middleville, New Jersey. 








Must 
For 





AMAZING earnings for women party plan demon- 
strators of Plastic Home Products that. are sweeping 
the country. No experience necessary. Write for free 
demonstration kit, details. Princess Plastics, Dept. 
CC-1, 2722 LaSalle, St. Louis, Mo. 





WHEN YOU SELL APPLES 
“DON’T FOOLTHE PUGLIC” 


(Continued from Page 12) 
storage and in poorly ventilated cold 
storage. I can see little difference in the 
quality of Ben Davis and Romes. Yet 
one is ruled out. 


There are so many apples and so 
many people with different tastes that 
it is really too bad those people with 
(a. mild apple, or tart apple or a sweet 
apple in mind cannot meet up with 
apples of their choice. I think this ques- 
tion of choice could be brought to the 
people by proper advertising. Why not 
tell people more about apples? Break 
down the mystery of what apple cooks 
well, what apple cooks lumpy, what 
apples are mild, and what apples are 
sweet. I believe the public would buy 
more apples if they could get the apple 
that best suits their appetite. 


Only too frequently do we find road- 
stands selling King David for Winesap. 
Stores selling all red apples, regardless 
of variety, as Baldwins and all green 
apples, regardless of variety, as Green- 
ings because their claim is “they sell 
better.” I served a group of stores that 
did this very thing. It is little wonder 
that when a woman buys apples for 
Baldwins that do not cook, or lack 
taste, or cook uneven, that she steers 
clear of apples the next time and makes 
an orange pudding. 

I have some suggestions that I be- 
lieve will encourage the public to con 
sume more apples: 1—More and better 
advertising; 2—Don’t fool the public, 
8—Give them apples they demand, 
4——Put up an honest package; 5—Elim' - 
nate bruised fruit; 6—Grow better 
apples; and 7—-Grow cleaner apples. 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


AINS over the Northeast, in- 
stead of dry, hot weather, have 
again changed our livestock 
picture. The long-term fore- 

cast is for a warm, late fall. 

Now that we will have pasture grass- 
es and afterfeed, no animals will be 
forced to market—a grand thing if we 
don’t overdo it by marketing too many 
of our animals all at once with the first 
heavy frost or light snowfall. The Mid- 
west and the range country have also 
had rain, so grass is abundant every- 
where. 

This weather situation is causing 
many predictions of heavy livestock 
marketings in October and a lower 
market. But again, if the war situation 
does not greatly change, it is going to 
be next to impossible for prices to 
break. With anything like an orderly 
marketing of our livestock, prices are 
not going to break. The feed that is on 
hand in the Northeast this year should 
prevent any livestock from being mar- 
keted on a breaking market even if 
shelter of some kind has to be provided. 


Congress seems to have no idea of 
“tightening its belt,’ with increased 
billions for “normal” expenditures and 
money for everyone. Labor is going 
after and getting its fourth or fifth 
round of wage increases. Now add war 
expenditures to this and nothing spells 
out lower prices. 

The only low prices we are seeing, or 
probably will see, are on farm products 
which the government has “played’’ 
with and run up surpluses of, such as 
potatoes, eggs, butter and grains. The 
war may again bail the government out 
of these. 


Nothing Is “‘Free”’ 

It has been encouraging to see the 
potato men of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania vote to throw out government 
controls. Today farmers wouldn’t be 
taking lower prices if false bottoms 
had not been placed in many farm pro- 
duct baskets. That “something for 
nothing” lure only resulted in a lot of 
false increases and unwanted produc- 
tion which are now going to cost far 
more than any group of farmers re- 
ceived, although they thought they 
were getting something “free.” 


My hope now is—that whatever is in 
the book for controls—floors, ceilings, 
etc—will leave the farmer completely 
out. He will produce the food; he has 


- 
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Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 


—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


y N.. ee Bee B.... C....:8 


Inc: Ithaca, N. Y: 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE of the 
elaware County Jersey Cattle Club, Iné., to 
© held at Meridale Farms Sales Pavilion, 
Meredith, N. Y. Sept. 30th, 1950. 

60 Pure Bred and Grade Jerseys. Grades sold at 10:30 
A.M., Purebreds at 12:30 Sharp. Lunch sold at sales 
pavilion, Write for catalogue after Sept. 20th to: 


A. M. THOMSON, Walton, N. Y., Sale Mgr. 


and 





proved that, both in war and in peace. 

The thing all our politicians seem to 

forget is that after he produces it, he, 
has to sell it the best way he can. What ! 
could be fairer, freer, or more demo- 

cratic? 


Animal Psychology 


Do you make the new animals you | 


bring on to your farm feel “wanted?” 
Isn’t that ridiculous! Or is it? Have 
you ever noticed that a good livestock 
man will keep an odd cow or cows he 
brings home around the barn or barn- 
yard for a day or two before he turns 
them out with his other cows? Or that | 
the cattle or lamb feeder will putter 
around his animals and then feed more 
the first few days he has them than at 
any other time? There are sanitary | 
reasons for segregation, but consciously 
or unconsciously the owners are trying 
to make those animals feel “wanted,” 
even as you or I. They have learned 
that the way animals are handled the 
first few days is more important in 
their doing well than at any other 
time. 
ee a Ae 


SALTING PORK ON 
THE HOOF 


(Continued from Page 13) 

third of an ounce,” says the latest Pur- 
due report, which further states, 
“Keeping salt before the hogs where 
they can have all they wish at all times 
is good practice on the farm today. The 
pigs in the salt experiments had loose 
salt in a weather-protected box-feeder 
where they could help themselves at 
all times. This plan of ‘feeding elimi- 
nates any danger of salt-hunger and 
its attendant bad results. Hogs need 
but little salt and eat small amounts 
when they have regular free access to 
it.’ Tests at the Iowa station showed 
the most economical gains were made 
when the pigs had salt before them 
in a self-feeder to eat whenever they 
wanted it. 
Other Minerals Help 

There is a benefit from the use of 
trace mineralized salt, as it supplies 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese and 
iodine, which may be lacking in the 
feed. Where iodine shortage in the 
forage is acute, it shows up in goiter 
and hairless births. The loss of young 
because of lack of iodine in the sow’s 
ration ‘during gestation is greater 
among swine than among any other 
class of livestock. 


Hogs furnished a well-balanced ra- 
tion with adequate minerals are less 
likely to root than those on a mineral- 
deficient ration. This was pointed out 
by John Zeller, in charge of swine in- 
vestigations for the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Pigs root in an en- 
deavor to get copper, cobalt and iron, a 
deficiency of which results in anemia 
or lack of red blood cells. Anemic pigs 
usually have little appetite, are weak 
inactive, and in severe cases 
breathe in a labored manner, com- 
monly described as “thumps.” Traces 
of manganese, too, are wanted by the 
sow for best bone growth and milk 
flow. 


The cost of feed accounts for over 
three-quarters of the expense of pro- 
ducing pork, and the good feeder who 1s 
interested in maximum production will 
provide his pigs with the salt and the 
minerals they need for quick and 
healthful growth. Allowing pigs to take 
trace mineralized salt free-choice helps 
bring home the most bacon. 


— A.A, — 


The farm woodlot is getting more 
attention these days as a producer of 
income, and in some areas the same is 
true of the maple sugar bush. In either 
case, an important point in manage- 
ment is to fence cows out of the woods. 
They get little pasture anyway, and it 
doesn’t take a very strong fence to dis- 
courage them. Keeping cows out allows 
young trees to develop for replacements 
when mature trees are cut, 
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Fiiteenth AnnualSale 
The Vermont Jersey Cattle Club 


HARTLAND FAIRGROUNDS 
HARTLAND, VERMONT 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1950 


(531) 





of “VERMONT QUALITY” 
REGISTERED JERSEYS 


The offering consists of carefully selected milk cows, fresh 
and springing, and nearby bred heifers. Most of the con- 
signments are from Bangs certified herds and many of 
them are calfhood vaccinated. There are daughters of Lilac 
Remus Unrivalled, superior sire; Lad’s Courageous, excel- 


lent, superior sire; Blonde Lad’s 


Jest, excellent, superior 


sire; Biltmore Basileus Gold Bar, very good superior sire; 
Standard Fox Volunteer, very good superior sire, Volun- 
teer Dandy Royalist, excellent; Quechee Sybil Abe, excel- 
lent; Royal Quechee, very good; Clearbrook Standard 


Noble Jr.; Brampton Benedictine Basil, excellent. There are 
granddaughters of Lilac Remus, High Lawn Torono Seig- 
f ried, Sybil’s Fairy Prince, Sybil Fairy Oxford Victor, Won- 
devtul Advanecer, Crystal Star Oxford Sultan and many 


_ others. 


There will be the usual show in the morning beginning 


at 10 o’clock. The Sale will start promptly at I P. M. Lunch 


will be available. 


‘‘MORT”’ GRANGER 
Auctioneer. 





Send for catalog to: 


RALPH H. MAXHAM, 
Chairman, Quechee, Vt. 


FOUR NEW YORK STATE CLUB SALES 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


All personally selected, from T. B. Accredited herds, negative to blood test, calfhood vaccinated. 
EACH AFFORDS YOU A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY THE BEST _ 
IN REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: 


LAWRENCE CO. CLUB SALE 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 23 
Fair Grounds, GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 
55 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


50 Fresh and eigee springers; 5 Service Age Bulls from 
dams up to 600 fat; Daughters of many noted sires. 
PAUL HISHEL. Secy., Heuvelton, N. Y. 


7th ST. 





3rd CHAUT. CO. CLUB SALE 


MONDAY, OCT. 2 


50 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Fair Grounds, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
40 Fresh and Close springers with calves; 7 due soon 
after sale; 3 Service Age Bulls. 
HARLEY DICKINSON, Chairman, Sale Committee 
Forestville, New York 


2nd Otsego-Herkimer-Montgomery 
CLUB SALE 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27 
CHERRY VALLEY, N. Y. on U. 5S. Route 20 
65 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Many with 400 Ib. to 569 Ib. fat. 54 Fresh and Close 
Sorel ny Cows; 5 Bred Heifers; 6 Service Age Bulls. 


: WALRATH, Chairman, Sale Committee 
East Springfield, New York 





5th DELAWARE CO. CLUB SALE 


MONDAY, OCT. 9 
Sale pavilion, MERIDALE, N. Y. which is 
7 miles from Delhi on Route 28. 
60 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
50 Fresh and Close Springers; A few service age bulls. 


CARLTON CHAMBERS, Chairman, Sale Committee 
Walton, New York 


THESE SALES CONDUCTED UNDER COVER AND WITH THE STRICTEST CODE OF SALE ETHICS. 
Auctioneered and Managed by R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Mexico, N. Y. 





JERSEY DISPERSAL 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 23 


At the John N. George farm, Grahamsville, 
N. Y. Take Route 52 from Liberty to Wood- 
crest, then 42 to Grahamsville and follow auc- 
tion arrows to farm. 


24 PUREBRED JERSEYS 24 


23 cows, 1 bull. All T.B. accredited and calf- 
hood vaccinated. All raised on this farm. 
Really a fine milky lot of Jersey cattle, many 
bred for fall freshening. 


This 280 acre farm and machinery will be sold 
at 12:30, cattle sale will start at 1 o’clock. 


For catalogs, write to: 


L. A. SHUBERT 


Auctioneer & Sale Mgr. Franklin, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


Frank Winkler Herd, Middleburg, N. Y. Mon., Oct. 9 
at 12360 P. M. 
bred herd of 40 Cows and First-Calf Heifers; 11 Bred 
Heifers; 12°Open Heifers; 1 Approved Sire and 2 other 
Bulls. 1950 H.T. ave. 11184 M. 4.1% 459 F. “home- 
raised; herd negative, all vaccinated, tested within 30 
days. ‘Eligible for any state. 


FOR CATALOG WRITE 





Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


(near Cobleskill), a superior Karmer-. 


258th EARLVILLE SALE 


WED. & THURS., OCT. 4-5 
225 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Sale in big pavilion 
EARLVILLE, MADISON CO., N. Y. 


T. B. Accredited, blood tested, poleses vaccinated, 
many eligible for shipment into any. State 

IT’S A MARVELOUS OFFERING OF THE BREED’S 
BEST, consigned from nearly 100 herds of Eastern 
United States. 

190 Fresh and Close Springers; 25 Service 
Age Bulls; 10 Heifers; many young calves of 
both sex will sell after their dams. 

'v’S AMERICA’S OLDEST ESTABLISHED AND 
BEST-KNOWN AND MOST RELIABLE IN REGIS- 
TERED HOLSTEIN CONSIGNMENT SALES 

Plan to attend both days. Sale starts at 10:00 A.M. 
each morning. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 

R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 


aed e bli Se eee) 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION SALE ~ 
Sat. Oct. 7th, 12:00 P.M., Fair Grounds,’ Cobleskill, 
N. A selected offering of. 19 Cows: 8 Ist Calf Heifers; 
36 Bied Heifers; 20 Heifer Calves and 6 Bulls. Récords 
of Cows and dams of all others ave: 115426 Ib M 4.24% 
484 lb. F.M.E. 2x. Tho Breed’s finest. offering this fait. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE’ 


Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 
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UTTING up a boxed lunch 
every morning—perhaps two 
or three—is a real task, es- 
pecially when there’s break- 
fast. “Lo. prepare -'and=the 

children to be gotten off to school. For- 
tunately, many schools have taken over 
the job of supplying the children with 
a nutritious noon meal, but there are 
still many homes where lunches have 
to be carried by Bobby and Mary—and 
perhaps by Dad, too. If your home is 
one of those, do you find yourself rack- 
ing your brain each morning for ideas 
and hunting here and there in your 
kitchen for the thermos, the lunch box, 
and the food supplies? 


Plan A Production Line 


You can start out right this fall if 
you plan a school lunch production line 
right in your own kitchen. Devote to 
this job a few shelves, work space or a 
bread board, or perhaps a_ kitchen 
drawer or two where you can have 
everything you need in one place. If 
possible, plan a spot near the refriger- 
ator so that you will have easy access 
to the milk, fruit, lettuce, vegetables 
and leftovers. If your bread box isn’t 
in this area, you might keep a loaf of 
bread just for the sandwiches in the 
refrigerator. 

On your available shelves or drawers, 
plan to keep, in the order in which you 
will use them, the lunch boxes, ther- 
mos, food containers, mix bowls, needed 
food supplies, paper napkins, wax pa- 
per, some silver and equipment. If your 
counter space is limited, try a pine 
board to fit snugly on the top of a 
partly open drawer. This production 
line technique will .be worth a great 
deal to you in the time and effort it 
will save you every morning. 





Use Your Freezer 


If you have a freezer, add it to your 
production line. Sandwiches can be pre- 
pared and kept two to three weeks in 
the home freezer. Fillings also can be 
made at a convenient time (when you 
have leftover roasts, chicken, etc.) and 
then stored in a covered jar in your 
freezer. Place a number of well wrap- 
ped and labeled sandwiches together in 
a box, as this makes for compact stor- 
age and they are easy to find. The 
sandwiches can be removed from the 
freezer in the morning, put in the lunch 
box, and be ready for Bobby and Mary 
to eat at noon. 

When making sandwiches to be froz- 
en, spread with softened butter, but 
avoid mayonnaise, salad dressings and 
jellies as they soak into the bread. 
Leave out lettuce, carrots, tomatoes, 
etc., as they lose their crispness, and 
can be added when the sandwich is 
eaten. Hard-cooked eggs freeze better 
when chopped than when sliced. Be 
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ational Dairy Council ° 
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Boxed Lanch 








By Ethel Cornelius 
® 


’ make it easy for them to help with the 


preparation of their own lunches. If 
they attend a school having a cafeteria 
or a school lunch, they may supplement 
their lunch box with a nutritious hot 
dish, such as vegetable soup, cocoa, or 
creamed vegetables at very little ex- 
pense. A sandwich, fruit, and perhaps 
something sweet make an adequate 
lunch box with such dishes purchased 
at school. Be sure, however, that Bobby 


BOX GUIDE 


MEAT- POULTRY 
FISH - CHEESE 
or EGGS 


VEGETABLES 


DESSERT 


sure to wrap sandwiches well in mois- 
ture-vapor-proof material. 
find plenty of good freezer wraps on 


the market. 


MILK ALWAYS in the lunch box, in one form 
or another: milk to drink, or in creamed soups, 
custards, rennet desserts, puddings, cocoa, or 
cheese. Every child and every adult needs it 
daily. 


BREADS of all kinds, rolls, crackers, and but- 
ter. Be sure the bread is made from whole 
grain or enriched white flour, and vary the 
sandwiches by using a variety of breads. 
Everybody likes a change. 


MEAT, cooked or canned; fish, chicken, 
cheese, eggs, peanut butter. If you’re in a rut, 
consult the “15 Sandwich Ideas’”’ on this page. 
Keep sandwiches moist by wrapping each one 
in heavy waxed paper. 


Be sure to include a FRUIT and VEGETABLE 
—or at least one or the other. Raw fruit, dish- 
es of canned or cooked fruit. Cooked vege- 
tables packed in small jar, or raw vegetables— 
carrot sticks, celery, cole slaw, tomatoes, raw 
relish, or lettuce to add to sandwiches just be- 
fore eating. 


Everybody likes something especially tasty at 
the end of a meal. Cakes, cookies, puddings, 
and pies that will carry well, are good boxed- 
lunch desserts. And then add a little “sur- 
prise’ just for the fun of it. (See suggestions 
on this page). 





You will 


there to tempt them. 


and Mary use their nickel or dime to 
buy the needed hot dish and not the 
candy, coke and desserts that may be 


A Measuring Stick 


Make Bobby’s and Mary’s lunch a 
well-balanced meal, especially if they 
eat a hurried, inadequate breakfast or 
miss the family’s hot dinner at noon. 
The chart on this page is a good meas- 
uring stick. Why not hang it on your 
cupboard door as a constant reminder? 
Avoid too much _ repetition — plan 
enough for growing bodies—encourage 
good food habits. 


Keep the lunch box in mind when 
planning other meals so that you will 


not need to buy special, expensive foods’ 


just for the packed lunch. Let the 
children share in the planning, and 


Milk an Essential 


Milk is an important essential for 
every lunch box. If the small fry dis- 
like milk (and I hope they don’t!) plan 
a variety of ways to get that milk in. 
Cream soups, cocoa, custards or tfte 
addition of fruit juices, tomato juice, 
chocolate or other flavorings to the 
milk will often do the trick. Here are 
suggestions: 


MOLASSES MILK DRINK—Mix to- 
gether 2 cups milk, 2 tablespoons of 
molasses, and a dash of nutmeg. Makes 
2 servings. 


FRUIT MILK DRINK—Dissolve two- 


thirds of a cup of sugar (or less) in 2 
cups of orange juice, pineapple juice, 
or any other fruit juice, and chill. Pour 
slowly into 224 cups of cold milk, 
Shake vigorously before serving. Makes 
6 servings. 


SPICED MILK DRINK—Add to 14 cup 
boiling water %4 teaspoon of cinnamon 
with a dash of nutmeg or mace. Add 
to this 4 cups of milk. Stir vigorously. 
Sugar may be added if desired. Serve 
hot or cold. Makes 4 serving's. 


TOMATO MILK DRINK—Combine 14 
cups milk, 24%, cups tomato juice or less, 
and 4% teaspoon salt. Blend thoroughly. 
Sugar may be added if desired. Makes 
4 servings. 
Surprise Them 

A little surprise now and then tucked 
in a corner of the lunch box creates in- 
terest in eating a good lunch, gives 
variety, and peps up the lunch box. 
For example, ‘sweet surprises” like 
these: 

Colored marshmallows 

Popcorn balis 

Chocolate raisins or nuts 

Cut-out cookies 

Candied. orange 

A piece of candy 

Banbury tarts 

Jelly tarts 

Or something to munch: 


Ripe or stuffed olives 

Carrot sticks 

Stuffed celery 

Radishes, raw cauliflowerettes 

Potato or corn chips 

Pretzels 

Dried figs, apricots, prunes, raisins 

A small bag of nuts 

Stuffed dates or prunes 

On very special days, add a greeting 
card appropriate to the occasion, a 
funny picture, a small toy, a new pen- 
cil, a balloon, a few marbles, or a pin 


for the lapel. 
15 Sandwieh Ideas 


Since sandwiches are the mainstay 
of the packed lunch box, let’s not be 
monotonous and humdrum. Here are 15 
sandwich ideas to add “the zip that 
makes the dif”: 

4. Ground American cheese, chopped 
olives or pimento, mayonnaise. 

2. Cream cheese, or cottage cheese, 
chopped bologna, pickle relish. 

3. Peanut butter, chopped bacon, 
catchup. 

4. Peanut butter, applesauce, chop- 
ped dates. 

5. Sliced bologna, cole slaw. 

6. Cottage cheese, canned ground 
ham, pickles. 

7. Egg, chopped canned cornbeet, 
pickle. 2° 

8. Egg, chopped frankfurters, chili 
sauce. 

9. Sliced or chopped meat loaf, 
pickles or olives, mavonnaise. 


10. Chopped frankfurters, baked 
beans, catchup or mustard. 

41. Chopped. dried beef, minced 
onion, mayonnaise. 

12. Deviled ham, cream cheese, 
catchup. 

13. Tuna, chopped apple, mayon- 
naise. 


14. Salmon, chopped cucumber and 
onion, mayonnaise. 

45. Simmer 1 can tomatoes, 1 table- 
spoon minced onion, add ground Amer! 
can cheese, %4 Ib. dried beef, butter, 
salt and pepper, 1 egg, cook and store 
in jar. 





If you doubt that you can get clothes and holds it in the wash 





clothes clean the no-rinse way, we 
dare you to wash your clothes 
with CHEER—without rinsing! We 
dare you to try CHEER just once! 
With Procter & Gamble’s new 
CHEER, no-rinse washing becomes 
really dependable. Specially made 
for timesaving, worksaving, no- 
rinse washing, CHEER guarantees 


water! When you wring out your 
clothes . . . out goes the dirt! The 
wash is beautifully clean, dries 
soft, irons easily. 

You don’t have to bleach, blue 
or use water softeners with new 
CHEER! 

Try it yourself—with or with- 
out rinsing! Whichever way you 


you the cleanest possible no-rinse wash—CHEER Offers you the 
wash! cleanest wash it’s possible to get 
CHEER floats dirt out of your by that method. 








HERE IS WHAT THESE WOMEN FOUND OUT ABOUT CHEER 














Clothes last longer 
_. WITHOUT RINSING! 


GUARANTEED 


to give you the 
cleanest possible 
a - No-Rinse wash 


“Now that Pm washing 
with CHEER and don’t 
have to rinse, our clothes 
should last much longer,” 
says Mrs. Bettie Parmelee 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 








ews OF your money back 





WASHDAY MARVEL 


cheer! 


Clothes iron beautifully 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


“Before I tried CHEER, I 
didn’t believe clothes 
could iron so easily with- 
out rinsing!” says Mrs. 
Jean Welch of Sunflower, 
Kansas. 


ty Ch GOK onee..and youll CE QK ferever 


CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE, 












cheer! 
For snowy-white washes 
in far less time without rinsing! 


“Nothing could convince me I could get a clean, white 
wash without rinsing until I tried CHEER. It works like 
magic! And look at the time CHEER saves me!” says 
Mrs. Jeanne P. Huskinson of Kansas City, Missouri. 





TT ihide Te ite, 
CLEANER CLOTHES/ 





© 1950, The Procter & Gamble Company 
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Is your 


earing 
worth a 
f Postal? 


Discover a new way to HEAR 
AGAIN with startling clarity 
—by spending just 1¢ for a U.S. 
postcard. A way that may help you enjoy 
normal family and social life again... . 
win new success and happiness. A way 
that’s easier than you’ve dreamed possible. 


How to Overcome 
Hearing Loss 


All you do is 
send for valuable FREE 
book. It reveals amazing 
secrets of how deafness 
can now be overcome, 
thanks to a tiny, new 
electronic miracle. 


No Button Shows in Ear 


Book tells how a transparent, almost in: 

visible device hides deafness. ‘ 

Attach coupon to a 1¢ post- 

card and mail it today for 

your FREE book. No 
& Obligation. 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 101-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


| MAIL COUPON TODAY | 


















Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 101-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


| Please send me FREE book that tells 
how to overcome hearing loss without 
| a button showing in ear. 


IN Gt Css eit sis'crso aie odie :sis 0 b'e ls s'm nce'aein-e a)e’els 


PACALESS sitlcraigtninie ainioiateleaeiaice's-es 6's pele ele 





NO NEED TO WEAR 
A TRUSS 


FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Holé 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-M-13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh, 


gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size, occupation, or trusses 
you have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today, 
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START WHEN THEW RE BABIES 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


OOTH-BRUSHING won’t seem so 

much of a bore to youngsters if 
mothers start when they are mere 
babies to take routine care of the tiny 
teeth. Swabbing the infant’s mouth 
‘with sterile cotton, later using a wee, 
soft brush that the tot may be able to 
use himself is a good way to start. The 
little ones will get to feeling that clean- 
ing their teeth after eating is almost 
as important as the eating itself! 


When the youngsters are old enough 
to understand, it’s a good idea to print, 
write, or type a set of rules and tack 
them on their bedroom wall. In one 
home, the seven-year old twins of the 
family made an attractive ‘reminder 
poster” by pasting pictures of children 
brushing their teeth on a large white 
cardboard. They had cut the colored 
pictures from magazines, mostly from 
toothpaste advertisements ... and the 
poster was actually a decorative ad- 
dition to their room. Their rules read 
like this: 

1. We should brush our teeth after 
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—Photo Bell-Tuscon 
every meal. 

2. We must brush our teeth before 
we go to bed. 

3. We should brush “up and down, 
round and round.” 

4. We should brush our gums way 
back in our mouth. 


Perhaps the children in your family 
will want to copy this idea! 
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No. 2270. Combine this smoothly 
styled jumper done in the newest tar- 
tan with the cuffed wool jersey blouse! 
Sizes 10-20. Size 16, jumper, 24% yards 
54-inch; blouse, 134 yards 54-inch. 

No. 2045. This attractive, pocketed 
dress done in crease-resistant cotton 
plaid will be perfect for school and 
after. Sizes 6-14. Size 8, 2% yards 35- 
inch, with 4% yard 35-inch contrasting. 
No. 3096. This year it’s the diag- 
onally closed coat dress, with hip-span- 
ning pockets punctuated by matching 
buttons. Sizes 12-20, 36-44. Size 18, 3% 
yards 54-inch; or 4% yards 39-inch. 

No. 2811. Cozy hooded coat combines 
with its companion attraction—a scal- 
lop detailed panel front dress! Sizes 
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1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2, coat and hood, 1% 
yards 54-inch; dress, 1% yards 35-inch. 
No. 2169. For bib-top coverage on 
the kitchen front, try this minimum 
yardage apron with a slim panel front 
... two-button closing in the back! Cut 
in one size, only 1 yard 35-inch fabric 
required. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
size and number clearly. Enclose twenty 
cents (in coin, check or money order) for 
each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for 
our new Fall-Winter Fashion Book which 
has over 100 smart, easy-to-make pattern 
designs for all ages, sizes and occasions. 
Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PAT- 
TERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 









BETWEEN SEASONS 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


Now along the roadside 

Goldenrod turns yellow, 
Elderberries darken, 

Early apples mellow. 4 
Now a happy goldfinch f 


Brings his mate to feed 
On my painted daisies, 
Long since gone to seed; 


And Summer wears late gardens 4 
Like a gypsy shawl 

Gathered close about her 

As the first leaves fall. , 





African Violets Cause 
Writer’s Cramp! 


(Hditor’s note: The following letter 
from reader Bernice B. Stanhope of 
Dundee, New York, explains why she 
has written the accompanying item re- 
garding the amount of sunlight needed 
by African Violets. It was written to 
save her writer’s cramp!) 


Dear Sirs: 

Since advertising in American Agri- 
culturist, I have answered questions by 
the score about African Violets. If you 
have any idea that women don’t read 
your paper, banish the thought. I’ve 
had more response to that one ad than 
all the rest combined. Judging by the 
letters I receive, these women depend 
on articles in papers such as yours, 
Whoever made the statement that peo- 


- ple in the Northeast weren’t friendly 


never had letters from these ladies; if 
they had they wouldn’t worry about 
friendly feelings between people! 

The letters ask about disease, root- 
ing, varieties, etc., but at present the 
light problem leads all questions. It 
would help save one grower a few 
writer’s cramps if you would publish 
these few facts about light for African 
Violets that I have learned from that 
gruff old instructor, Experience. 

LIGHT FOR VIOLETS 

African Violets grow wild in dense 
shaded jungles. Sunlight reaching them 
is filtered through trees and vines. Our 
first job in growing this modest little 
plant is to duplicate these conditions 
as nearly as possible. They love a good 
strong light but no hot sun. That's 
why a north window is_ ideal. 

Without a north window, we can 
grow them in a south window just as 
well but we have to work harder. This 
past week I have placed thin white 
curtains over my windows but the hot 
sun has already burned some of my 
plants. 

The leaves develop places that look 
burned and seared; the petals of the 
bloom have round spots where all colors 
disappear as completely as though 
drops of bleaching material were used. 
Sometimes the whole plant will have 
a bleached, pale green anemic look. In 
such cases reduce the amount of light 
on your violets. As the sun grows 
stronger, thicker curtains or Venetian 
blinds may be used. 

A simple home test may be made to 
determine the correct amount of light. 
When the sun is brightest, hold your 
hand between your plants and the light. 
If your hand produces a sharp, dis- 
tinct shadow, the light is too bright. If 
it makes a blurred, indistinct shadow, 
the light is just right. — Bernice B. 
Stanhope. 

pon AG Ae? care 

“When the garden is getting to- 
wards the end, gather all the leavings, 
shell the beans, cut carrots, onions, to- 
matoes and squash in small pieces. 
Pack in jars with a slice of tomato at 
the top. Salt as usual and process as 
you do string beans. Serve as a Cas- 
serole with hot mashed potatoes or hol 
biscuits on top.” — Alice M. Green, 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 
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It's a good feeling to see your Public Health Nurse arrive, smiling and confident, 
when you’re in need of her help! 


Our Public Health Nurse 


By MARGARET AIKENS 


WONDER if we all realize the 

wonderful work the County Pub- 

lic Health Nurses are doing. Ours 

is certainly doing a splendid job. 
I never thought much about the Public 
Health Nurses until our nurse, Miss 
Bernice Peters, appeared at my door 
one day and began being helpful. 

Miss Peters is , the Public Health 
Nurse in our Chautauqua County, N. Y.. 
district, which consists of six townships 
with a population of about ten thou- 
sand. There are three other Public 
Health Nurses in the county. They are 
hired by the Board of Supervisors and 
their wages are paid from tax money. 

Miss Peters told me that they have 
so many and such varied duties that 
it was hard to remember them all. 

For their ‘‘visits” they get lists of 
patients from the doctors in their ter- 
ritory. They can visit a patient only 
twice unless he regularly goes to a 
physician. The Public Health Nurses 
are interested in better health for 
everyone. They stress proper foods and 
immunization. They class their patients 
in the folowing divisions: Infant, Pre- 
school, School children, and Adults. 
They are interested in new mothers, 
T. B. cases and contacts, Venereal dis- 
eases, communicable diseases, non-com- 
municable diseases, and general health 
supervision. 


Babies, Too 


If you are a mother-to-be or a new 
mother, the Public Health Nurse will 
visit you and bring you bulletins pub- 
lished by the State which contain help- 
ful suggestions and advice. The nurse 
will answer questions about your own 
health or that of the baby. She will 
show you how to give the new baby 
his bath and how to take his tempera- 
ture if he should become sick. Our 
Miss Peters has a little spring scale 
on which she can weigh the baby. 

Miss Peters says, “I always keep my 
Weather eye’ open on these visits to 
See if anything is wrong.” If there is 
something wrong with your baby, be 
Sure to let your Public Health Nurse 
know. She knows where and how to get 
help. Operations of a serious nature, 
like for a cleft palate or a heart oper- 
ation for blue babies, may be paid for 
out of State funds in New York State. 

Miss Peters holds clinics for pre- 
School children, where height and 
Weight of the children are checked by 
the nurse and the children are exam- 
ned by an attending physician. Immun- 
ation shots are sometimes given at 
these clinics, 

Miss Peters visits schools which do 
hot have a paid school nurse. She says 
She doesn’t have time to do much but 
test the children’s eyes. 

Actual bedside care is supposed to be 
only on a demonstration basis, but once 
2 a while there is a case where no other 


help can be procured immediately and 
the Public Health Nurse has to fill in 
until help can be obtained. Miss Peters 
says she doesn’t like to do this because 
when she goes to one place too much, 
it upsets her already full schedule and 
she has to by-pass someone else. 


“SEI 


The Public Health Nurses work with 
the doctors in their territory and with 
the special clinics such as Dental, Or- 
thopedic and Child Guidance. Often 
the nurse explains instructions given a 
patient by a doctor or at one of these 
clinics. She also demonstrates exercises 
or treatments. The nurse can often give 
you helpful advice if you have a child 
needing special guidance. 


Sometimes the Public Health Nurse 
finds a case where a minor operation 
or glasses or dental work is needed and 
cannot be paid for by the patient. She 
asks for help for these cases from local 
American Legion or Auxiliary organ- 
izations, Lions Club, Salvation Army 
or other organizations. ; 


Anything You Want 
to Know 


In addition to these many and vari- 
ous duties the Public Health Nurse is 
often asked to attend Pre-school 
Mothers Clubs in her territory. (Miss 
Peters has three Pre-school Mothers 
Clubs who return the favor by helping 
her at the clinics.) She is in charge of 
Mobile X-ray units when they visit her 
territory, picking places for them to 
go and advertising them. She is a veri- 
table information bureau. She can tell 
you about the various clinics that are 
held and much other worthwhile infor- 
mation. She can even tell you where 
to go to find out about adopting a 
baby! 





Wom Says: 


“DUNGIES ARE A GOOD IDEA.” 


(“MOM SAYS” is a new department in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in which 
readers are invited to express their thoughts on any subject which interests 
them. We are starting it off with Mrs. Martins argument in favor of blue jeans 
for schoolgirls below the High School age. 

If you feel the urge to write a short article or letter on a subject dear to your 
heart, send it to Mom, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Bow 367, Ithaca, N. Y. $2.00 
will be paid for any articles we print. Your name will be signed to your article, 


unless you request us to withhold it.) 


RE YOU one of those mothers who 
frown upon dungarees on girls for 
school wear? I used to be. And Pll ad- 
mit it took a long time of pleading 
from my two daughters, aged six and 
eight, before I finally consented to 
allow them to change their pretty 
starched dresses for the tomboyish 
jeans. 
But now as I wave goodby each 


‘morning and watch the school bus 


pick up the girls, I find there is some- 
thing appealing and satisfying about 
that combination of plaid flannel shirt, 
blue dungarees, well scrubbed faces, 
and shining hair tied with ribbons. 

Whatever the activity is, whether in 
the schoolroom, on the playground, or 
after-school chores, the girls are appro- 
priately attired. Dungarees are sturdy, 
and can take a lot of wear and tear. 
They are easy to launder, need no 
starching, and very little ironing. One 
pair, or two at most, can go a whole 
week. The flannel shirts usually worn 
with them are even easier to wash, 
need no starching and little ironing. 

In the spring when the weather isn’t 
cold enough for ski pants, but is too 
cold for bare legs, dungarees are the 
right answer. In the winter my girls 
often combine sweaters or long-sleeved 


"You could spend an evening at 
home once in a while!” 





polo shirts with the jeans, and in the 
summer short-sleeved jerseys or blouses 
for a change. 


Our village schoolteachers have be- 
come used to seeing their girl pupils in 
dungarees and think the idea is a very 
good one. The youngsters are more 
comfortable. And on winter mornings 
when the schoolroom often is chilly, the 
extra covering is well appreciated. 
Country children, like their city cous- 
ins, no longer wear the long underwear, 
stockings and such that their parents 
wore. Although I heartily recommend 
the dungarees for the elementary school 
group, however, I still think they are 
unbecoming to high school girls dur- 
ing classes. For out-of-school activities 
they are quite suitable. 


Now that I’m sold on the idea of 
jeans, I hope the style doesn’t change. 
Besides being practical, they’re most 
economical. Three pairs éach will see 
my youngsters through a school year. 
They cost around $2.00 per pair, will 
stand up under numerous washings, 
and, if they fade a little, they’re still 
stylish because faded blue is a popular 
color. 


My daughters only wear dresses now 
on special occasions, such as to church, 
to town, and to social functions. As for 
myself, I’m very pleased to be relieved 
of the hours of drudgery of starching 
and ironing quantities of dresses every 
week. 


I think the idea of ‘“dungies” for 
girls is the best thing that’s come 
along. All mothers should consider it, 
but especially country mothers of large 
families. They can be interchangeable, 
because some girls prefer the boy’s 
style. In my case, there’s no waste at 
all, my pre-school boys finish the job 
of “wearing out” any that are too 
shabby for school wear, or pairs just 
outgrown.—Mrs. Marie Martin, Baltic, 
Connecticut, 
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1. Energy 







2. Sweetness 


3. Full Flavor 









Pure : 
Cane Sugar | 4. Purity 
S Pi sated 5. 100% Cane 
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Americas 
Largest Selling Sugars 


4 WITHOUT NEEDLE and THREAD 
ssf NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, as 
you tron! Quickly, easily, mends holes, tears, snags, 
worn spotsin shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, trou- 

Z), sers,underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, tow- 

{7 els, tablecloths, ete. Mends aresmoothand 

neat. No lumps. Will not come off; stands wash- 


ing, dry-cleaning. Save man 


SAMPLES for TRIAL Smvleoftersent 


diately to 
all whosend nameatonce. A penny postal 
willdo. Send nomoney,justyournamz. 


KRISTEE CO., 1501 BarSt., Akron, Ohio 


(ne-Act Plays! 


They’re Funny! 
vasy to Produce 
Royalty Free 


Inexpensive 


Ideai for Grange and 
Other Gatherings 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS. WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 
CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


You can easily start this absorbing 
story by Mr. Eastman with the second 
chapter on this page. But the best way is 
to look up and read the first chapter 
which appeared in the last issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist (September 2). 


The story begins at the opening of the 
Civil War in April, 1861, in a typical farm 
neighborhood in southern New York. 
Mark Wilson, a young farmer living with 
his parents, George and Nancy Wilson, 
and his younger brothers and sisters, is 
in mental conflict about answering Abe 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers and leaving 
his sweetheart, Ann Clinton, a neighbor- 
ing farm girl. At a party to which Mark 
takes Ann, Henry Bain, well-to-do and 
unscrupulous, tries with some success to 
get Ann away from Mark. A bitter fight 
ensues, with Mark the winner, after which 
he forces Ann to go home with him, tells 


her what is what, and then with bloody. 


and battered face, kisses her goodnight 
with considerable emphasis. 


CHAPTER II 


“Boys; get up! Get up, I say 

Mark heard his father calling as 
from a dim and distant land and for a 
‘moment thought he was dreaming. 
Then he started to turn over and 
groaned. Every muscle in his body was 
sore from work in the woods the day 
before and the pain brought him sud- 
denly wide awake, but before he could 
answer, his father called again: 

“Boys, are you awake? Mark! Get 
up, I say. The sap has run all night, 
and we've got to get right at it.” 

Mark climbed slowly out of bed and 
yelled at his brothers: 

“Tom! Charlie! Wake up! It’s chore 
time. Get a move on!” 

Not a sound came from the other bed, 
but Mark, watching closely, saw 
Charlie slowly open one eye and then 
quickly close it again, as if a new day 
was just too much for him to contem- 
plate! Mark yelled again: 

“No foolin’, Charlie. If you don’t get 
out of there, I’ll pull you out!” 

Slowly Charlie stuck one not-too- 
clean foot out of bed, but when it 
touched the cold floor he hastily pulled 
it back under the covers again. Al- 
though Tom hadn’t moved at all, Mark 
knew that he, too, was playing possum. 

“All right,” he said, “it’s your fun- 
eral, not mine. Sap ran all night. Pa’s 
in a hurry. You'll catch you-kKnow-what 
if you don’t get goin’.” 

That got them out of bed. 

Outdoors spring was in the air. A 
robin chirped in the lilac bush by the 
corner of the stoop. In the lane that 
led to the pasture, grass was showing a 
little green at the edge of the snow- 
drift that was mostly. gone, and the 
morning sun just coming up promised 
a warm day. But Mark was too lame 
and sore to notice, and anyway there 
was too much to do. “There always is,” 
he thought, bitterly, as he went on to 
the barn. 

Driven by their father’s impatience, 
the chores were soon completed and 
they went indoors again to a breakfast 
of hot buckwheat pancakes, new maple 
sirup, fried salt pork, and fried pota- 
toes. Watching a, little wearily as the 
big stack of pancakes disappeared so 
vapidly into her hungry tribe, Nancy 
Wilson thought: 

“It takes more than a war—or the 
rumor of war—to curb farm appetites.” 
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Breakfast over, the boys hurried out 
to hitch the team to the longsleigh, on 
which was a big wooden tub. Then 
they drove into the maple grove and 
started to gather sap. The frost was 
nearly out of the ground and it was 
the last run of the season, but a good 
one. Every one of the two or three 
wooden buckets on each tree was full 
or running over with the sap, and the 
long wooden spiles were dripping fast. 
The boys carried the buckets to the 
tub on the sleigh, and when it was 
full they drove to the sap house to 
empty it and then returned to fill it 
again. In a couple of hours every re- 
ceptacle in the old sugar house was 
filled to the brim, and there still was 
plenty of sap ungathered. On their first 
trip to the sugar house they found their 
father had finished his after-breakfast 
pipe and built a fire under the long sap 
pan, and already the sap was beginning 
to boil. ' 


All day they worked to keep ahead 
of the big run, but when evening came 
the storage tanks were still full and it 
was evident that the fires would have 
to be run all night. For this job they 
had plenty of help, or at least company, 
the fore part of the night, for after 
supper some of the neighbors came to 
sit on logs or the makeshift seats in 
front of the arch where the blazing fire 
took the chill off the early spring night. 
The flickering light and the steam from 
the boiling sap, which often whirled in 
wisps around the men, made every- 
thing seem unreal. But the men loung- 
ing around the fire Mark had known all 
his life. 
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“Sap ain’t as sweet this year,” stated 


old Harry Cortright, stroking his grizz- , 


led beard which was sprinkled with to- 
bacco juice. Rough of language and not 
too clean, opinionated and argumenta- 
tive, Harry was nearly everything that 
he shouldn’t be, but withal he had na- 
tive commonsense, was a hard worker, 
and a good farmer. j 


“Depends on your grove and your 
trees,’ contradicted George Wilson. 
g 
“This year my sap is sweeter’n ever.” 


“Trouble with Harry is that he chews 
so much terbaccer and is gettin’ so old 
he can’t tell whether anything’s sweet 
or sour any more,” said Enoch Payne, 
a red-headed bachelor of around forty 
who farmed a small place and worked 
for his neighbors on the side. His re- 
mark made the other men laugh, but 
Cortright, ignoring it for the moment, 
continued: 

“This last run of sap won’t be no 
good anyhow. Buds are started. ’S too 
late. Sirup’ll be too strong to eat. 
Waste of time. Might better have 
pulled your spiles a week ago.” 

Enoch laughed: 

“Bet you’d eat the sirup, Harry, even 
if it was buddy. I never saw such a 
hog for sirup as he is,” he said to the 
others. ‘““When I was workin’ there the 
other day, Harry piled his plate with 
plenty of everything on the table and 
then poured sirup over the whole darn 
mess, potatoes and all.” 

“Course I did,’ agreed Cortright. 
“Sirup doesn’t only taste good, but it’s 
good for ye. Best spring medicine there 
is. Cleans ye right out.” Turning to 
Enoch, he said: 

“Maybe somethin’ like that’s what ye 
need. Forty years old if ye be a day, an’ 
not a single kid to show for a misspent 
life—at least not as anyone knows 
about.” 

Before Enoch could think up a suit- 
able answer to that one, John Barrett 
said: 

“Maybe Harry’s right about sirup 
being good medicine. Some kind of 
medicine and a change of grub is sure 
needed this time of year. The vege- 
tables in the cellar are pretty well 
played out an’ I’m darn sick of eatin’ 
nothin’ but potatoes, milk gravy, an’ 
salt pork.” — 

“Yeah!” agreed Harry. “Sort of be- 
tween hay an’ grass early spring is, 








SLIM AND SPUD 


IN DIVIDING THIS MONEY \( HE DESERVES 
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SHOULD HAVE THE LARGES 
SHARE -SO ILL GIVE FX 
HIM THESE VALUABLE 
RARE COINS OF 
=, UNCLES, 


COLLECTING FOR 

THE NEWSPAPER ? 
0.K. HERE , TAKE THIS 
BAG OF CHANGE - I 
THINK THERE'S ENOUGH 
FOR THE PAPER 

BILL IN THERE! 












The Pay Off 


Vy ALL I GET IS A HANDFUL 
OF PENNIES AND SMALL 
CHANGE — OH WELL! TI 
GUESS I DESERVE 1T-I 
WAS MEAN AND GAVE 
SNIFFER AWAY IN THE 

. FIRST PLACE! 
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ain’t it. Every year ‘bout this time ] 
figure that if I can just last through 
till dandelion greens, I’ll be all right,” 

“That reminds me—” began Enoch 
Payne. 

“Never mind what it reminds ye of,” 
interrupted Harry, grinning. “We've 
heard all of those ‘reminds me’s’ of 
yours a dozen times. Why don’t ye get 
a new story once in a while?” 

“As I was sayin’ when I was go 
rudely interrupted—it reminds me—” 
continued Enoch, blandly. 

“What reminded ye? Nobody asked 
ye to tell any of them old chestnuts,” 

Enoch grinned with the others, but 
went on just the same: 

‘ “TI wasn’t goin’ to tell a chestnut, 
Harry. I was goin’ to ask you if you 
remember the time you took the load 
of potatoes to Owego an’ comin’ back 
early in the evening made up your 
mind that you didn’t have whisky 
enough to carry you over the weekend. 
So you started to turn your team 
around and the lumber wagon with its 
big double box, right in the middle of 
the Narrows just this side of Owego. 
You yanked them around too short and 
tipped the wagon over, with you under 
the box. An’ there you had to stay the 
rest of the night until somebody came 
along early in the mornin’ and heard 
you hollerin’. They tipped the box back 
up, and there you were!” 

“Dumb lie!”’ snorted Harry. “TI tipped 
that box over by myself, put it back 
on the wagon, turned the team around, 
went back: to ’wego, got my whiskey, 
and got home in time for milkin’ the 
next mornin’.”’ 

Everybody laughed except John Bar- 
rett. He was still thinking about the 
scanty food supplies at the end of the 
winter. 

“Talking about catching colds,” he 
said now. “We don’t catch colds—they 
catch us. I’ll bet the reason so many of 
us are sick this time of year is be- 
cause we run out of good eats.” 

“You could be right,” spoke up De- 
Witt Legg, the chubby loca! butcher. 
“Tll tell ye, boy, how to fix up your 
vittles so you never will be sick. Me 
now, I’ve never been sick in my life. 
Know what I do?’’ Without waiting 
for an answer he continued: 

“T never kill a beef without drinkin’ 
all of the warm blood I can hold an’ 
savin’ some to drink afterwards.” 

No one spoke, and everyone felt dis- 
gusted. Back in the shadows, Mark 
shuddered. 

“All right, you can stick up your 
fine noses,” continued the butcher, “but 
some of the strongest, bravest fellows 
that ever lived were the Mountain Men 
who explored the Rockies. They never 
had a vegetable or a green thing to eat 
for years. Never had a drink of milk, 
never had nothin’ but meat an’ beans, 
an’ some poor stuff they made out of 
coarse flour and meal. An’ they were 
never sick. They could shoot straighter, 
run faster an’ farther an’ love harder 
than anybody. They had to keep alive! 
They kept that way by drinkin’ the 
blood of the buffalo or the antelope 
every time they killed one.” 

Peeved by their continued silence, he 
said: 

“What the H---’s the difference, 
anyway? All of you eat meat. Blood's 
just as clean as meat.” 

“Could be,” said old Harry. “I eat 
woodchucks sometimes, an’ folks stick 
up their noses at that.” 

Rising from his seat, Mark went ove! 
to the boiling sirup and began fishing 
around in the back end of the pan with 
a long-handled skimmer. After watch- 
ing him for a moment, his father 
asked: 

“What are you doing there?” 

Instead of answering, Mark pulled 
out an egg. om 

“What in time are you trying to do: 
his father insisted. 

Mark stopped his fishing for 2 MO 
ment to answer: 

“Mother gave me a dozen eggs to boll 
in the sap tonight so we could have 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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(Continued ‘from Opposite Page) 
them to eat—if I can find them,” he 
murmured as he continued his fishing 
around. 

‘Nice way to waste money,” his 
father snapped, but Enoch said, mildly: 

“Let the boy be, George. Ill bet you 
did the same thing years ago — only 
nobody gave you the eggs—you proba- 
ply stole ’em!” 

George Wilson grinned and _ said 
nothing more, while Mark continued to 
fish eggs out of the hot sap until he 
had found the whole dozen. Then he 
passed them around, with a salt cellar, 
and they were eaten with great gusto. 

Enoch smacked his lips. “Sure makes 
’em good to cook ’em in the boilin’ 
sap,” he said. 

As the evening wore on the men 
talked on many subjects, but at first 
seemed to avoid the one topic that 
was uppermost in all their minds. 
Finally Barrett brought it up: 

“I guess Lincoln is goin’ to get his 
seventy-five thousand three-months’ 
men all right. I hear the boys are 
rushin’ like fools into the towns every- 
where to enlist.” 


“Seventy-five thousand, my eye!” 
said George Wilson. “‘Over ninety thou- 
sand have enlisted already. All the 
Northern cities are decorated, fife and 
drum corps are parading the streets, 
and thousands more are_ rushing 
to enlist. Hven the Northern Democrats 
headed by such old war horses as Steve 
Douglas—who used to debate with Abe 
Lincoln, have thrown their hats in and 
are just as patriotic as the Republi- 
cans. At least some of them are. Old 
Steve says the 
past. Every man must be for the 
United States or against it. It’s not a 
question of being for or against slav- 
ery. The South is seceding and it’s now 
a question of saving the Union.” 

George stopped talking for a moment 
and then went on: 

“We can argue and debate all we 
want in peace time, but when they fire 
on the flag that’s something else again! 
Anderson had to pull down the flag at 
Fort Sumter, and just a few days ago 
aregiment of our boys were fired on as 
they marched through Baltimore on 
their way to Washington. The North 
won’t stand for that sort of thing—and 
we shouldn’t.” 

“Well, maybe we’ll have to stand for 
it,” said Cortright. “Henry Bain was 
Sayin’ just today that the dang fools 
tushin’ to enlist will soon get a belly- 
full. Said ’twon’t take three months, 
either. Henry was tellin’ us how the 
Southerners are pourin’ out by the 
thousands to defend their home coun- 
try. Most of ’em grew up with a rifle. 
They’re dead shots. They know all 
about war an’ fightin’. Our fellers don’t 
know nothing ’bout it. Henry Bain’s a 
smart feller. Maybe he’s right. Maybe 
it won’t take three months. Prob’ly our 
boys—or what’s left of ’em—will come 
draggin’ back in three or four weeks 
with their tails between their legs.” 


“Not so fast, Harry,” said Enoch 
Payne. “Not so fast. Maybe the South- 
ern boys do know more about guns, 
but our fellows can learn. They’ve got 
What it takes.~Did you ever see a 


time for debate is. 


SUNDAY EVENING 
By Mildred Goff 


There’s a little white church on a hill, 
There’s a sta« above the steeple, 

And the deep-toned church bells call 
“Come to church, good people.” 


The stained glass windows shine 
Like the stained glass western sky, 
And the mellow church bells chime 
Soft as a lullaby. 


ee ed 


Yankee in a fight? He just doesn’t 
know enough to know when he’s 
licked! When you think it’s all over 
with him, he’s just startin’ to fight. Our 
boys won’t be back in three weeks, 
nor for that matter in three months. 
This isn’t goin’ to be any picnic. Our 
fellows have got to learn and learn fast 
—and they’ll do it.” 

“It'll be a struggle,’ agreed George 
Wilson, “maybe a long one. But the 
North’ll win. We’ve got more men and 
more resources. Abe Lincoln says that 
no nation can exist half slave and half 
free. That’s right—and we’re going to 
continue to exist! Some of us may not 
be here to see it, but you just put that 
in your pipe and smoke it.” 

Back in the shadows by the side of 
the big furnace Mark had been listen- 
ing and saying nothing, but Cortright’s 
report of what Bain had said, together 
with his father’s statement of confi- 
dence in the North, brought to a sudden 
head a decision that had been sim- 
mering in his mind for days. He would 
go to war. Judging from his father’s 
remarks, Mark felt he wouldn’t oppose 
his going. Abruptly he jumped to his 
feet, and in the silence which followed 
his sudden movement, said: 

“This is a good chance to tell you 
fellows something. I haven’t had any 
chance to talk with Pa, but I think 
itll be all right with him. Anyway, 
I’m going to enlist.” 

His self-assurance suddenly evapor- 
ating, he sat down again. 

Listening to his son’s young voice, 
George suddenly thought back across 
the years—not so long ago, either— 
to the time when this stripling had 
been a small boy with his make-believe 
games around the house and farm. 
And now here he was a man, making a 
man’s decisions. George’s voice was a 
little husky: 

“All right, Mark. It’s your decision, 
and I think it’s a right one. But I think 
you might have talked it over at home 
first, don’t you?” 

“Guess I should,” -...e boy agreed. 
“But I got a little excited.” 

Harry Cortright broke the silence: 

“Thought you were goin’ to marry 
that Clinton girl? What’s she goin’ to 
say to your runnin’ off to war? Better 
look out. I heerd Henry Bain was sweet 
on her, too.” 

Mark made no answer, but Cort- 
right had put his own doubts into 
words. It wouldn’t change his determi- 
nation to enlist, but he made up his 
mind that he would bring matters to a 
head with Ann before he left by insist- 
ing that she marry him immediately. 

As the hour grew late, the men 





gradually drifted away until only Mark 
and his brother Charlie were left to 
keep the furnace going and the sap 
boiling. A little later Charlie went to 
bed and Mark was left alone to tend 
the fire. The pile of 4-foot wood by 
the furnace door was growing low, so 
Mark spent some time bringing in an- 
other supply from outside. Then he 
opened the big iron doors of the furn- 
ace, raked down the coals, and put in 
a fresh supply of wood. Hot and sweaty 
from his work, he went to stand in 
the saphouse door to cool off. The night 
was warm, a gentle breeze cooled his 
face, and overhead the sky was studded 
with stars. Fooled by the false dawn, 
a rooster crowed in the henhouse over 
near the barn, and from somewhere in 
the neighborhood came the lonesome 
sound of a barking dog. 

Shivering a little, and with a sense of 
loneliness and unreality, Mark turned 
back into the warm saphouse and 
sprawled in the old makeshift chair in 
front of the furnace. 

What would it be like to be married, 
he wondered. His father and mother 
seemed to get along all right, but he 
couldn’t remember ever seeing his 
father put an arm around his mother 
and kiss her. Had they always been 
like that? Or did they keep their dis- 
play of affection for themselves alone? 
Was it only young folks who were de- 
monstrative ? If work was all there was 
to marriage, it seemed commonplace, 
unromantic, and disappointing. 

But at that his family life was so 
much better than that of Mert Cort- 
right, old Harry’s son. Mert was always 
getting drunk and beating up his wife. 
They had a big family of children, and 
Mrs. Cortright worked out around the 
neighborhood to get enough to feed 
the family. Even when Mert wasn’t 
drunk, he wouldn’t work. Funny busi- 
ness, marriage! If that was all people 
could put into it, why did they bother? 
Might better stay free and independent. 

He didn’t think it would be that way 
with him and Ann. When he was with 
her he was happier than he had ever 
been before in his life—that is, when she 
wasn’t moody. If he could just keep 
that feeling of happiness all of his life, 
marriage would be just great. Then 
worry asserted itself again. There were 
times when Ann would sort of go away 
from him when they were together. 
She’d be in a tantalizing, irritating 
mood, finding fault with everything he 
did, or else she’d be unapproachable. 
She wasn’t always the same, and he 
just didn’t know how to take it. 

Anyway, he had to take it, for there 
was no doubt at all about his love for 
her. He’d never felt that way about any- 
body else in his life. Maybe he couldn’t 
be happy with her, but he was darn 
sure he couldn’t be happy without her. 

That brought back to his mind the 
decision he had just made to enlist. 
How could he go away from Ann— 
maybe for a long time? His thoughts 
changed again and he dreamed a little 
about the glory of war, the waving 
flags, the martial music; the shouting, 
noisy crowds heaping flowers in the 
path of soldiers on their way to war. 
Perhaps he would come back covered 
with glory, a captain maybe, or even a 
colonel, with the praises of his superior 
officers ringing in his ears; come back 
with the fifes and drums playing just 
for him, back to the eager arms of his 
wife, Ann. 

Yes, wife. How he loved to roll that 
word on his tongue. 

He roused himself from his dreams 
to stoke the fire again, dipped the sirup 
from the back of the pan into a can, 
refilled the pan with the last of the sap, 
and dropped tiredly into the old chair. 
It seemed that he had been there just 
about a minute when he heard his 
father’s voice: 

“Wake up, Mark! It’s daylight. The 
fire’ll be all right now. Come on down 
and help with the milking, get: your 
breakfast, and then you can go to bed 
and sleep for a while.” 


(To be Continued) 
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Now available from the BEACON 
MILLING COMPANY of Cayuga, New 
York, is the fifth edition of a book- 
let called “Profitable Hog Manage- 
-ment.” It is written by J. M. Hunter 
and contains information that will 
interest any man who keeps hogs. 


Treating seeds of corn, sugar 
beets, beans and other crops with 
Lindane insecticide has proved suc- 
cessful in controlling wireworms 
and other soil insects. A new fold- 
er just issued gives full details and 
directions for this relatively inex- 
pensive method of controlling these 
insects. This folder is available for 
the asking by writing to CALI- 
FORNIA SPRAY - CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. Please mention American 
Agriculturist. 


The ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia chemicals manufacturers, 
has announced the purchase (for 
$57,000) of a 211-acre farm in 
Bucks County, Penna., to use for the 
extension of the company’s experi- 
mental field research on agricultur- 
al chemicals. The location 9 miles 
from their Bristol plant was chosen 
because soil there is suitable to 
fruit trees as well as vegetables. 
Rohm & Haas make Dithane, a fun- 
gicide, and Rhothane, an insecticide. 


In the Disston Spring-Action 
Rake, HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, have answered 
many raking problems. The _ teeth 
are made of special flat spring 
steel, hardened and oil tempered, 
but the unique feature is the back- 
bone spring bolted to the handle. 
It takes strain off the teeth, per- 
mitting a lighter, stronger frame. 
On lawns or in litter, it makes rak- 
ing much less tiring. Two sizes are 
available at your farm supplier. 


A booklet, “Before You Build 
Your Barn,” by the DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY of Midland, Mich., is 
‘about pentachlorophenol and gives 
many tips on the various ways of 
using “penta” to preserve buildings, 
posts, etc. A card to the above 
company at Midland will bring your 
copy. 

“Your Key to Better Dairying’’ is 
the title of a free booklet offered 
by the NEW YORK ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’ COOPHRATIVE, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Breeding programs, 
records, and sires are discussed. 
Featured is a day’s trip with one 
of the inseminators. 


Telephone number of the HER- 
BERT M. PETZOLD EQUIPMENT CO. 
of Owego, N. Y., distributor for the 
Seaman Rotary Tiller, has been 
changed to Owego 1156. 


You will enjoy the booklet ‘‘Farm- 
ers Together,’’ the story of G.L.F. 
You can get a copy for yourself or 
several for you and your friends 
by writing to G.L.F. Member Rela- 
tions, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Here are vials and packages of the 
new. Lederle vaccine for rabies. Tests 
showed that this will give a longer 
immunization and is a hig improve- 
ment in the control of rabies. 
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SUNNYGABLES NOTES 


Sy Goku Gabeock 


OOTS made a remark the other 
day that stirred my thinking. 
We were driving past his herd 
ef Holsteins on the big pasture 
flat. I mentioned how fast they had 
whittled the luxurious aftermath down 
to practically nothing. 

“They’ll sure eat a lot,’ Boots said. 
And after a pause, he added, “If you 
give them a chance. We'd better move 
them back on the hill now.” 

What Boots meant was that he could 
have forced his milking herd to get 
two or three more days’ feed off the 
exhausted flat. It’s too bad cows, don’t 
go on a sit-down strike and quit eating 
entirely when the feed is short or of 
poor quality. Instead, they give a mild 
protest in the form of less milk in the 
pail. 

We are doing our best to stick to an 
old Sunnygables rule that good pasture 
is feed that a good cow wil! fill up on 
in an hour of grazing. 





Concentrated Grazing 


Through our improved pasture 
lands’ wherever there are-a few acres 
that can be seeded, and by turning our 
first cutting silage acreage over to the 
cows for midsummer grazing, we've 
been able to give a cow the “chance” 
Boots referred to, of filling up fast on 
good feed. For my money, the less 
walking and grubbing around she has 
to do, the better she will produce. We 
use labor-saving practices around the 
barn to save steps for a man. We're 
trying to provide pasture that will save 
steps for the cow. : 


«6s 
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Bringing Rain to the Cow 
Our latest provision for concentrated 
grazing has been to plan our rainfall 
through sprinkler-irrigation. That way 
we have a pretty good idea of how 
long any given pasture acreage will 
last. After some experience, we will 
know just how much acreage we can 
definitely plan on to give our herd the 
concentrated grazing it will need all 
season long. To me, this is one of the 
most wonderful things we have ever 
been able to do at Sunnygables. It 
amounts to a guarantee that we will 


give our cows the “chance’’ to eat all : 


they want, all summer long, on a set 
number of acres. 


PASTURE IRRIGATION 


I had a chance two years ago to 
see the development in irrigation that 
has taken place in the Pacific North- 
west. Out there, if a fellow has a creek 
or pond on his farm, it is almost taken 
for granted that he irrigates. 


Yet, when the equipment came for 
our wheel-move irrigation system here 
at Sunnygables,.I wasn’t too enthusi- 
astic about setting it up. I recognized 
that it might do us some good if things 
Zot really dry, but even without 
gation our natural grass pastures were 
greened up pretty well, which is an in- 


dication of better than usual soil mois- 
ture for this part of the country in 
midsummer. 

The day we finally got the system 
operating, we were making some minor 
adjustments on the pump and got so 
busy that no one noticed a thunder- 
cloud had moved overhead. We all got 
soaked to the skin before we made the 
barn. For a moment there, I felt pretty 
silly standing dripping wet in the barn 
door, watching the sprinklers lazily 
throwing their spray over the pasture 
—right in the midst of a driving rain. 

Checking later, though, it turned out 
that we had less than a quarter inch 
of nature’s rain. The irrigation system 
at the same time had given us a mea- 
sured inch of soaking “rain” on an 
acre, and was ready to be moved in a 
matter of moments to repeat the pro- 
cess on another acre. In a few days, 
we marched the wheel suspended pipe 
across the entire field. The growth on 
that field stepped right out ahead of 
the surrounding fields. 


The, only indications we have of a 
money return on the operation are 
tough to measure. There is a thrifty 
looking herd, good milk production 
which might have held up anyway, and 
a nice green field. Yet I’m sure it more 
than paid on the capital investment, a 
part-time man, and a few gallons of 








Ress Yaple meves 600 feet ef this wheel-mounted irrigation 
system in @ matter of minutes. The pipe, which empties euto- 
matically when the water is turned off, is made ef light elum- 
inum and acts as an axle when the system is moved. The spray 
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gas. I’m sure in the same way top 
dressing pays off, or that we get, our 
money back out of a seed bill. The pro- 
duction is there, but it is hard to evalu- 
ate in cold dollars and cents. 


PASTURE PRACTICE 

So far, in my thinking, I am con- 
sidering sprinkler irrigation in the 
Northeast as a pasture practice. Most 
of us have considered irrigation some- 
thing we would use on a garden, or 
some other place where we can see and 
harvest the increased yields. 

It’s going to be harder to see the 
return in investment where pasture or 
hay acreage is irrigated. It’s easy to 
see the benefit during a bad drought. 
I’m thinking, though, of year in and 


‘year out use. Just glancing at the sum- 


mer drop in milk production most of 
us go through is enough proof that our 
pastures just don’t produce like they 
should. Also, with enough water, we 
can extend our fall grazing two or 
three weeks. 

Perhaps the best way to show our 
attitude toward pasture irrigation here 
at Sunnygables is to look back a month 
ago when we really needed water. On 
one end of the irrigated pasture we 
have our farm garden. That way, we 
can move our pipes and water just 
when we need to. Yet, when the corn 
leaves were curling and the tomato 


plants looked pretty sad from lack of 


water, the boys didn’t irrigate the 
garden until the pasture had been cov- 
ered. Why? They thought the pasture 
needed—and rated—the watering more 
than their own fruits and vegetables! 


PICNICS AND PAPERS 


Down the road from the house we 
have a row of old maple trees some 
twenty or thirty feet from the road. 
The shady spot has long been a favor- 
ite parking area for tired truck drivers. 
Almost any time during the summer, 


Sunnygables’ Brown Swiss Enjoy Their Showers 


* 


in a while, 


nezzles revelve slowly and apparently apply the wate 
The whele system is emazingly simple and fool proof. 


curious Brewn Swiss don’t seem te mind « cooling sh 
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JOHN FOUND A SOLUTION 


OU will laugh at John Babcock’s 

and Jack Conner’s solution to the 
dirty picnickers problem which John 
describes on this page. I'll bet their 
remedy works, and maybe you can 
use it. 


Certainly John has put his finger 
on one of the most annoying prob- 
lems of country life. A state road 
runs three-quarters of a mile through 
my farm. I seldom go along this 
stretch, or even cross the road to the 
barn, without seeing a litter of old 
papers, beer bottles, paper cups, 

‘ pasteboard boxes, etc. It is hard to 
understand how so many people can 
have such dirty habits. lt reminds me 
of a sign I saw in the office of a 
‘friend one time which said: “If you 
spit on the floor at home, you can 
do it here!” | ——E. R. Eastman, 











you can drive by and see a pair of 
work shoes stuck out of the cab win- 
oow while some tired driver catches a 
fevy minutes’ peaceful rest. 


On the other hand, though, a great 
many picnickers stop at the same 
shady spot. The general run of them 
are surprisingly inconsiderate and slop- 
py. Carelessly laid fires have scorched 
leaves from the trees; there are stones 
and papers strewn around constantly, 
and often we are donated a parcel of 
garbage as folks depart. 

Jack and I discussed how we could 
prevent this, and still keep a place for 
a truck driver to turn in for a quick 
snooze. Jack came up with a solution 
which will leave the area attractive 
and useful to a tired driver, but which 
will discourage sloppy picnic gangs. 
The next time he cleans the calf pens, 
he’s just going to swing by our shady 
spot with the spreader. 





ee 
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SERVICE BUREAU 
By H. L. Costine 


MORE ABOUT 
“TIE- MAKING” 


ARLY in the year we ran a letter 

from a subscriber telling about her 
unhappy experience with making ties 
at home. At that time we asked for 
letters from readers who had actually 
made money doing this kind of work. 
We received a number of replies from 
women who had also had unsatisfac- 
tory results, but no one reported find- 
ing such an enterprise profitable. 


One subscriber sent us a list of peo- 
ple supposedly under contract with the 
tie outfit. On contacting a couple of 
ladies in this section of the country, 
we were advised that neither of them 
had ever completed ties to meet the 
requirements of the tie company. They 
had merely sent in sample ties and been 
advised that they were unsatisfactory. 


It has always seemed to us that 
many of these homework schemes are 
promoted for the sole purpose of get- 
ting the initial deposit or down pay- 
ment on materials, rather than to lo- 
cate workers who might be able to 
make “pin money” in their spare time 
at home. We feel that our subscribers 
can do better by developing some latent 
talent, such as sewing, cooking, etc., 
and then working up a local market 
through selling to friends and by ad- 
vertising in local papers. 

— AVA. — 
FURNACE REPAIR 
RACKET 


HE National Better Business Bur- 

eau has warned home owners to be- 
ware of outfits traveling around the 
country and offering to inspect fur- 
naces. Although in a minority in the 
furnace and furnace repair business, 
such outfits are around about this time 
of year. 

Usually a so-called “inspector” offers 
to make a routine check of a home 
owner’s furnace on the pretense that 
he is representing a government 


agency, civil department or some cit- 
izens’ protective league. This inspec- 
tion is generally followed by the advice 
that, although the furnace appears to 
be in good condition, it should be clean- 
ed or re-cemented. If the owner agrees, 
the “inspector” will (quite “by chance”) 
have a few good contacts in the vicin- 
ity. Repairmen soon arrive and com- 
pletely dismantle the furnace. 

At this point, an “engineer” arrives, 
After a “thorough inspection” of the 
furnace, this fellow decides it would 
constitute a fire or health hazard if 
reassembled. According to his specifi- 
cations, repair would be costly; and 
the owner is told that he should buy a 
new furnace. Some owners are impress- 
ed by the apparent authority of these 
men and agree. If the owner balks, he 
is informed that the “engineer” and the 
company he represents will not be re- 
sponsible for any fire, carbon-monoxide 
poisoning, loss of life, etc., if the old 
furnace is reassembled. If the owner 


still refuses to consider buying a new . 


furnace, the men have been known to 
walk out leaving furnace parts strewn 
about the basement floor. 

Consultations with qualified heating 
men have revealed in many cases that 
the “condemned” furnaces were in rea- 
sonably good condition and needed on- 
ly certain routine, inexpensive repairs. 
It is best to deal only with furnace re- 
pair firms known by home owners to be 
reliable. The majority of such firms are 
reputable, but there are a few in the 
industry who use the questionable tac- 
tics outlined in previous paragraphs. 
For efficient and safe operation, a fur- 
nace should be kept clean and in good 
repair. 

—A.A.)— 

“Recently I was debating whether or 
not I should take advantage of a prop- 
osition which had been offered to me. In 
the very next issue, your Service Bu- 
reau issued a warning against getting 
involved in such a plan. Thanks for 
this wonderful service.”—R. D., Mary- 
land. 











Tracks Down Thieves— Earns $25 Reward 


USSELL WHITNEY of Salisbury, 

Vermont, found one of his heifers 
gone when he went to the barn one 
morning about two months ago. On 
investigating, he found tracks of two 
people leading across the fields. He 
followed these tracks along a power 
line to a neighboring place. Back of the 
barn he found indications that some- 
thing had been buried recently. Mr. 
Whitney dug into the ground and un- 
Covered parts of an animal. 

The Sheriff was called, and he came 
armed with a search warrant and ac- 
Companied by State Troopers. Mr. 
Whitney took them to the spot, and 
they dug up the head and insidés of a 
Cow. The hide was discovered in a tree. 
They also found where the animal had 
been dressed. 

The subscriber and police officers 
then went to the nearby house, where 
they found the meat Ree canned. The 


hind quarters were discovered in a well. 
Phillip Newton, Jr., of East Middlebury, 
and Miss June Narabone, who lived on 
the place where the remains of the ani- 
mal were found, confessed to stealing 
and slaughtering the heifer. Newton 
was sentenced to one to three years in 
the House of Correction in Windsor by 
Municipal Judge Samuel Fishman after 
pleading guilty to a charge of breaking 
and entering. Miss Narabone was given 
a suspended sentence on the same 
charge. 

Our congratulations go to Mr. Whit- 
ney for his prompt and effective action 
in putting police officials on the trail 
of these thieves. Congratulations are al- 
so due the Sheriff and State Troopers 
for their part in the incident, as well 
as Judge Fishman for seeing that jus- 
tice was done. Below is a reproduction 
of the reward check American Agricul- 
turist sent Mr. Whitney. 
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CAR SKIDS -- - 
SMASHES INTO TRUCK 





For the first five months of this year 12,470 people have 


been killed in travel accidents. You should drive carefully 


and be sure to carry one or more North American Policies. 


BENEFITS RECENTLY PAID 


A Friend’s 


Frank Coombs, R. J, Canaseraga, N. Y. 75,71 
Auto accident—tfractured ribs, cuts. 

Raymond Pierson, Avon, N.  Yo.cccceccccereceeeee 42.86 
Truck accident—injured back 

Irene Quthouse, Canandaigua, N. Y.. ............ 79.28 
Auto accident—bruised ribs & knees 

Peter Bunal; Rr 4, Rone; Not Ys )eac-. cick. 50.00 


Auto accident—broken nose 


Charles K. Ottman, Cherry Valley, N. Y......... 100.00 
Auto accident—injured shoulder 


Emil Schaad, R. !, Central Square, N. Y..... 80.00 
Auto accident—fractured clavicle 

Mable M. Ottman, Cherry Valley, N. Y......... 80.00 
Auto accident—cut face, eye, knee & hip 

Mary A. Smith, R. 3, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..... 23.57 
Auto accident—concussion & bruises 

Catherine Bickford, R. 1, Greene, N. Y. 80.71 


Auto accident—broke arm, dislocated shoulder 
*Charles Clark, Darien Center, N. Y. (2pols) 260.00 
Auto accident—concussion, injured knee 


Melvin Veen, R. 6, Lockport, N. Y................. 500.00 
Auto. aceident—Loss of eye 


Irving Seymour, Tioga Center, N.Y... 30.00 
Auto accident—cut leg, body bruises 

Grace _C. Kelly, Concord, N. He 22.0.2. 74,28 
Auto accident—multiple bruises 

*Raymond Elwell, R. 4, So. Shaftsbury, Vt. 
(QODOIS) AT eee Ed ocak TT ees Ye rape en eens anna? 260.00 


Auto struck horse-drawn wagon—back injury 


Lois N. Harvey, Bennington, Vt. .. 77.14 
Auto accident—fractured ribs & cuts 

Olga .E. G’sell, Rockville, Conn. —....00000.. ~=6-24.28 
Auto accident—bruised legs, black “eyes 

Mary Gubetosi, R. 1, Coopersburg, Pa. ........ 55.71 
Auto accident—cut & bruised knee, shoulder 

Ethel M. Chamberlain, R. 3, Meshoppen, Pa. 40.00 
Auto accident—shock, cuts & bruises 

Eugene L. Friedman, R. 3, Lakewood, N. J. 75.00 
Auto accident—fractured rib 

Hildreth M. Fliteraft, Woodstown, N. J......... 54.66 
Auto aecident—broken leg 

Alton Francisco, R. 1, Delhi, N. Y............. 21.43 
Struck by truck—bruised. hip & leg 

John Davis, Court St., Geneseo, N. Y. ........ 122.85 
Struck by auto—concussion, injured thigh 

Leonard Cole, R. 3, Skaneateles, N. Y......... 56.42 
Auto accident—cut over knee 

William Boyce, R. 1, Massena, N. Y............. 37.14 
Auto accident—bruised chest 

Laura B. Hayes, Red Creek, N. Ye —...-........ 100.00 
Auto accident—fractured ribs & cut head 

H. B. Buckman, R. 1, Montgomery, N. Y. ... 84.29 
Auto accident—broken leg at knee 

Robert J. Mayne, State St., Gasport, N. Y.... 90.00 
Auto accident—cut forehead—injured leg 

Lehman Mudge, Sangerfield, N. Y. ................ 130.00 
Truck accident—broken leg 

Ella Ernst, R. 1, Valley Falls, N. Y. —......... 64.28 
Auto accident—skin abrasion on forehead 

“Veronica S. Bardo, Warsaw, N. Y. (2 pols) 57.14 
Auto accident—injured spine, leg & head 

Lawrence E. Robinson, R. 5, Auburn, Me. 130.00 


Truck aceident—concussion, fractured ribs 
*Ellsworth N. Barry, Farmington, Me. (2pols) 188.56 
Truck accident—tfractured ribs, bruised chest 





Everard L. Bakeman, Belfast, Me. —.............. 65.00 
Struck by auto: cut ligaments of knee 

Helen M. Meyers, Greenfield, Mass, ............ 114.28 
Auto accident—bruised legs 

*Donald Crate, Enfield, N. H. (2 pols) 80.00 


Fell from logs on scoot—broken thumb 


“George Guyer, W. Lebanon, N. H. (2 pols) 260.00 
Struck by auto—cut legs, concussion 


Hugh Dunlap, Main St., Castleton, Vt. ....... 70.00 
Auto accident—broke bone in knee 
Donald Jennings, R. 1, Millerton, Pa, -.......... 72.14 


Auto accident—fractured jaw bone 


Name May Be in This List 


Albert Folke, Altamont, N.Y. occ 53.56 
Auto accident—concussion—broken hand 
Elizabeth O’Neil, R. 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 42.86 


Auto accident—sprained back—concussion - 


“Edward Fishel, R. I, Rossie, N.‘ Y. 


} (2 pols) 125.72 
Auto accident—fractured knee 








Donald C. Spring, Alexander, N. Y. ........... 37.33 
Auto accident—fractured jaw, cuts 

Johanna G. Montfort, Morrisville, N. Y......... 50.00 
Auto accident—cut knee, bruised leg 

Andrew Rockwell, R. 2, Greene, N. Y. ........ 65.00 

_. Auto accident—brokeit leg, cut face 

Leita B. Rockwell, R. 2, Greene, N. 

PZ ROUSE eee le eles kL Mepis Upaeeal cnn ok cai bed 130.00 
Auto accident—broken arm, leg, cut face 

Charles W. Juhrs, Hamlin, N. Y. .............-...... 62.86 
Struck by auto—broken arm, bruised leg 

Fred VanCassele, Rochester, N.Y. -.-ccccsc.0-..- 65.00 
Struck by auto—broken leg 

William Ernst. R. 1, Valley Falls, N. Y. .... 40.00 
Auto accident—multiple contusions 

John Duch, R. 2, Wallkill, N.Y. uc... 65.00 
Auto accident—bruised chest 

DeWitt F. Wells, Kingston, N. Y. 0.0.0... 100.00 
Auto accident—dislocated shoulder 

Linwood A. Mitchell, Burkettville, Me. 84.28 
Auto accident—sprained shoulder 

Cents P. Maddern, R. 1{, .Turners Falls, 
Ma ig avettayece eis 0-2 GOLOU 
AND? accident—cut forehead 

Elenzar Liberty, R. t, Starksboro, Vt. 17.86 
Auto accident—bruised hands & abdomen 

Etta Schwartz, R. 2, Lakewood, N. J. ....... 107.14 
Car hit tree—fractured ribs, concussion 

Adolph Galante, Newton, N. J. 2. 20.00 
Auto accident—shock, severe bruises 

Genevia B. Daunce, R. 1, Sanborn, N. Y. 50.00 
Auto accident—sprained shoulder 

*William Henry, R. {, Canandaigua, N. Y. ‘ 
C2 BONS iy oti es Sa nice ce a he meres ence coe ea 67.14 


Truck collision—broke ribs, concussion 
Roy R. Knowles Richfield Springs, 
Rees ee l 
Struck by 
*Myrtle Smith, Middleburg, 
Auto accident—broke ribs, 





06.66 





No oNs 


(2 pols) 192.86 
bruises 


Gertrude Brotherton, R. 2, Ludtowville, N. Y. 20.00 
Auto accident—bruises, cuts on knee 

Cecil G. Wells, R. 1, Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 35.71 
Auto accident—cut cheek, bruises 

Ruby J. Strong, Moravia, N.Y. 2200. {55.71 


Auto accident—fractured spine, back injury 


James L. Camburn, R. 2, Red Hook, N. Y. 42.86 
Auto accident—broken ribs, bruised chest 


Michael Miller, Averill Park, N. Ye 0.0... 65.00 
Auto-truck collision—broken leg 
Dorothy Plourde, R. 6, Caribou, Me. ........ 130.00 


Auto accident—broken kneecap 
Philip A. Chute, Harrison, Me. —-...00.000000... 130.00 
Aut6 accident—severe bruises on body 
George A. Blodgett, R. 1, Alfred, Me. ........ 
Auto struck by train—broken kneecaps 
Richard Ahrens, Great Barrington, Mass......... 103.57 
Struck by truck—injured thigh muscles 
William F. Grady, Amherst, Mass. 
Auto accident—fractured rib 


Harvey L. Hinman, No. Stratford, N. H. 50.00 
Auto accident—injured ankle 


*Lewis Pinkham, No. Narrows, N. H. (2 
DGS bo i520.c ai iene leven ine fee ak ere eee 82.86 
Wagon accident—fractured ribs 

Richard Hamner, Middlebury, Vt. -...00.... 19.29 
Auto accident—injured 

Frank Snyder, R. 3, Elmer, N. 3. oc... 40.00 


Auto accident—fractured ribs 


* means “DOUBLE PROTECTION.” They carried two policies. 


Keep Your Policy Renewed 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N: Y. 




















Raise healthy calves on vitamin-high Kaff-A! 
A million healthy heifers have already been 
raised on Kaff-A. It’s the safe replacement for 
milk ...the one you can be sure will produce 
healthy calves! So don’t take a chance on an 
inferior imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on 
feed may cost you many dollars if your cows 
turn out to be poor milkers because of lack of 
proper nutrition during their starting period. 
Be safe! Feed Kaff-A! Its vitamin content is 
known! Kaff-A has a nutritious dried butter- 
milk base. It also contains other dairy by- 
products, some cereal products, plus plenty of 
Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


The safe replacement for milk! 





Every box gives you up to 500 extra pounds 
of milk to sell! Just 1 Ib. of Kaff-A replaces 10 
lbs. of milk in calf feeding! That means every 
50 Ib. box of Kaff-A fed with low-cost hay and 
grain can release as much as 500 lbs. of milk 
you can sell! And you’ll find that adds up to a 
handsome profit! 


Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to 9 
parts of warm water, and begin to feed on the 
Ath day! By the 10th day your calves will be 
completely weaned! So feed Kaff-A and sell 
your cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the safe replace- 
ment for milk! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
Danville, Illinois 

A Division of National Dairy Products Corp. 

Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions 





another money-maker 
for you from 
CONSOLIDATED 
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Eggs in a well-designed 
poultry farm cellar. 

Y SELLING experience, as 
far as farm products are 
concerned, is confined to 
eggs, and that’s what I want 
to talk about. 

Politicians always tell us around elec- 
tion time that farming is the biggest and 
most important industry in this country. 
I believe it—but it’s not the most pros- 
perous at the producer end. I don’t know 
why, but I think it has samething to do 
with the selling of the product. 

In the case of shoes, airplane rides, 
Cigars, cigarettes, automobiles, soft 
drinks, clothing and just about every- 
thing non-agricultural, the producer 
controls and cften finances the selling 
clear through to the ultimate consumer. 
But with farm products—for example, 
€ggs—tthe producer usually washes his 
hands of the selling job after the pro- 
duce leaves his farm. 


A Better Mousetrap 


“Build a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a path to your door.” I don’t remem- 
ber who said that and I don’t entirely agree. 
It was probably more true when it was writ- 
ten than it is in these days of newspaper and 
radio advertising and special selling tech- 
niques. I think a second grade mousetrap 
would outsell it if it had a strong sales pro- 
gram behind it, while the best mousetrap pro- 
ducer waited for the world to come and get it. 
I do, however, agree with the mousetrap idea 
in part. I believe that a real fine article helps 
Sell itself. 


Geod Eggs— But 


Here in the Northeast we can and do pro- 
duce good eggs. We’re close to our customers 
and can deliver the eggs without too much 


Let sSell Wore 
Northeastern 


KGGS 


By J. C. Aultar 


loss of quality. But we don’t always do it. 
This is particularly true if we consider egg 
quality as being both inside and outside the 


_ egg shell. 


New York State’s eggs are about average 
for the Northeast. I have just looked over the 
inspection reports for 25 cases of eggs pro- 
duced on 25 different New York State farms. 
I made about a third of these inspections my- 
self. These 25 cases were all large grade white 
eggs. Now, let’s look at the report for an aver- 
age case in the lot. There are 30 dozen, or 
360 eggs, in a case and here’s the way they 
divided up. 

No, wait! Before I give you these figures 
let me tell you about another case of eggs I 
examined. I picked it at random out of a lot 
of 50 which came from a man in Minnesota 
who buys up eggs from farmers out there. He 
candles and grades them for size and ships 


Looking over eggs as they 
arrive in New York City. 


the best grade into the New York 
market. 


Now, here are the figures for the av- 
erage New York case and the Minnesota 
case, which the wholesaler told me was 
fairly typical of the eggs this particular 
shipper has been sending to him for a 


long time. 

Retail Grade New York Minnesota 

AA 134 ‘20 

A 150 306 

B 23 34 

CS 4 0 

Cracks 26 0 

Bloods 10 1 

Dirties 8 0 

Mediums 4 0 


Now, put yourself in the place of the 
buyer in New York City, where both of 
these cases and many others like them 
are available. If you bought the New 

York State case today (Sept. 12), it would 
cost you 67c a dozen or $20.10. But the top- 
quoted price on Midwestern whites is only 57c, 
so you could buy the Minnesota case for 
$17.10. 

Let’s say that because of the large number 
of AA eggs in the New York State case you 
decide to buy it, but your competitor across 
the street buys the Minnesota case. You’re 
both after the same housewife’s business. 


Large white grade A eggs are selling for 71 
to 85c a dozen in New York retail stores to- 
day. Because you’ve got many more AA eggs 
in the New Yorker’s case you charge 84c a 
dozen for the 284 Grade A and AA eggs you 
get from this case. The grade B’s you’ve got 
to cut to 60c and the C’s to 48c because there 
are lots of storage eggs to compete with them 
right now. You also sell the cracks for 48c a 


dozen which is a pretty good price, and the 
(Continued on Page 16) 





Plan Your Winter Feeding Program pitti this Objective 


More Milk and a 





Better Cow 





O PRODUCE more milk this winter and have cows 

come through in good shape, dairymen have to make a 
feeding plan that fits their cows, the kind of hay and silage 
they have, and takes account of any home-grown grain. 
These conditions differ from farm to farm—neighbor to 
neighbor and should be met as they exist. 

High producing cows need large amounts of concentrates 
in order to get sufficient nutrients to keep up the heavy flow of milk. Yet 
the nutritional needs of a herd will vary according to the roughage fed. 
Good leafy alfalfa contains more than five times as much digestible protein 
as late cut timothy and almost one third more total digestible nutrients. 





Not Just Feed—but a Flexible Feed Service 


To answer the diversified needs of dairymen in GEE, territory for 
more than just a cow feed, G.L.F. has established a complete feeding serv- 
ice—one that includes a way of meeting any combination of feeding re- 


quirements. 








Flexible Formulas—This group of high quality feeds offer the best dol- 
lar for dollar value for most dairymen. The formulas change from time 
to time as market prices on different ingredients change. » 


16% Dairy 20% Exchange Dairy 
18% Dairy 24% Milk Maker 


Fixed Formulas—Dairymen who have high producing cows or cows on 

test often prefer these feeds, even though they cost a little more. They 

are higher in fat and the formulas remain intact month after month. 
20% Super Exchange 16% Super Test 


Grinding and Mixing 
Where home-grown grains play a big part in feeding cows, G.L.F. has 
set up community facilities for grinding, mixing and molasses blending. 
In these areas store managers and agent buyers are well trained in formu- 
lating feeds either from selected ingredients or G.L.F. 30% Supplement 
and home-grown grains. 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 


G.L.F. Dairy Feed Service 


7m 


OBERT T. (Bob) WHITE is an 

| ex- G.I. who decided two years 

ago that if he worked as hard 

for himself as he did on his job 

as a road construction foreman, he 

‘ would have much more independence, 

a future he could build for himself, and 

an income that wouldn’t stop every 
time a rainy day halted road work. 


He had never farmed it in his life, 
but he and Mrs. White both wanted to 
bring their boys up in the country. 
With the confidence of youth in their 
own ability to succeed, they bought 125 
acres near Red Creek in Wayne 
County, New York, in March, 1949. Al- 
ready their ambition is paying off. 
There are 19 head of milch cows in the 
barn. Single-handed during the fall and 
winter, Bob cleared out an old, worn- 
out peach orchard, and in its place this 
summer are 18 acres of as good silage 
corn as any in the area. He’ll also har- 
vested as grain 24 acres of oats and.5 
of wheat to mix with commercial dairy 
ration for his herd. 

With Mrs. White driving the tractor, 
Bob loaded every ton of the hay that 
neighbor Henry Craine came over and 
custom-baled for him—-and then mowed 
it all away. He doesn’t have a hired 
man and doesn’t plan on having one for 
several years. “I’m young and strong 
and want to build up this farm so that 
I can add 50 acres every time we have 





a son,” he told me, and then added with. 


a grin, “My folks had 9 boys and 3 
girls.” The Whites have three sons, 
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Ex- G. I. Counts on Hard Work 
To Build Family Security 


o 








It’s not a safe practice to let young men 
like Mike even play on tractors—and it 
will be a few years yet before the 
5-year-old will be able to toss hay bales 
around, but you can see how proud his 
dad, Bob White of Red Creek, N. Y., is of 
his second son. 


Tommy, 8, Mike, 5, and Danny, 1. Bob 
says Danny is the only one not working 
on the farm.—aA.J.H. ’ 





About the only hired help Bob White ever has with his 125-acre dairy farm is when 


his neighbor, Henry Craine, shown above, comes over to bale his crop. This old 
meadow produced a light first cutting this year but it was good quality. 











F.F.A. at Newton, N. J.. Has Own Building 


T TAKES more than a modern build- 

ing to turn out leading Future Farm- 
ers of America, but a combination of 
§00d facilities, willing boys and com- 
petent instructors is hard to beat. The 
Newton, New Jersey, Chapter F.F.A. 
led all the state in number of awards 
and honors won at the recent state con- 
vention, and it Was in the building be- 
low that the boys gained much of their 
knowledge and understanding of farm 
problems. 


& 





In the 3-year-old building, the center 
section is a well lighted shop equipped 
with a forge, welding and other equip- 
ment. The 2-story wing at the right has 
classrooms upstairs and plenty of space 
downstairs for repairs to tractors and 
other heavy machinery. The wing at 
the left was completed last year and 
will be occupied by the Ryerson Avenue 
grammar school until the new Newton 
High School is completed. It will then, 
house the homemaking classes. 





; 
, 
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POUR FOUNDATIONS 
BEFORE FROST! 


Get better farm buildings with RILCO RAFTERS 


MACHINE SHED 


ONLY GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK...YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF A DEPENDABLY 
€NGINEERED PRODUCT. 





@ Plan now to pour the foundation for 
your Rilco barn or machine shed and 
complete its erection after corn picking. 
By building during the fall and winter 
months, you'll find it easier to get help 
and materials.’Then, too, you won’t be 
as busy at this time. 

Think of these advantages when you 
plan, and before getting too far along, 
have a talk with your Rilco lumber 
dealer. He'll be glad to show you how 
Rilco post-free construction provides a 
roomier, more usable interior. He'll 
also point out the tremendous strength 
of glued-laminated wood framing, the 
engineered soundness of Rilco construc- 
tion, the speed and ease with which 
Rilco buildings are completed. 

Rilco rafters are available for farm 
buildings of all types and sizes. Better 
see your Rilco dealer soon or drop us 
a line requesting the Rilco pocket farm 
catalog ..’. it’s free! 


WONDERS 


Laminated provoucts, inc. 


Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ee eu rere meningeet SLM de ge eeekuer es Pom mae ne neg ae gE 


Name 
Address (RED No.) 
City 


poco ee 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
601A Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


@ Please send me full information on Rilco Farm Buildings. 














State 





ee ees 


oe 


AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR YOUR HENS 





\X J HY not? An electric ventilating system helps you 


to make savings in your poultry business. 


Saves you a lot of work — because a properly installed 
ventilating system helps keep litter dry. 


Saves the building — because it helps stop moisture and 
frost from collecting on the walls. 


Saves you time — because it helps to prevent sudden tem- 
perature changes in the house, eliminates drafts, and 


needs little attention. 


Ask your Niagara Mohawk Power Farm Service Repre- 
sentative or your County Agricultural Agent for plans for 
a simple electric poultry house ventilating system. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORPORATION 


NIAGARA Sel MOHAWK 
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A PLAN FOR BETTER POTATO 
MARKETING 


NE OF THE most hopeful things that has hap- 

pened in agriculture in a long time is the defeat 
of the potato marketing agreements by large ma- 
jorities of growers in New York, Long Island and 
Pennsylvania. 

But now that growers have deprived themselves 
of the accompanying price supports and decided to 
stand on their own feet without so much govern- 
ment regulation, what can be done to improve the 
marketing of their product? My friend, Bill Stempfie, 
county agricultural agent in Steuben County, New 
York, where great quantities of potatoes are pro- 
duced, comes up with a sensible, practical suggestion. 

“Tf,” says Bill, “the trend is to be turned away 
from socialism, the free enterprise system must be 
made to function. That means that potato growers 
must not go broke because they lack price sup- 
ports. I propose that there be held in Steuben 
County a meeting of buyers, local shippers, and 
growers, the purpose of which would be to encour- 
age careful harvesting, strict grading, and aggres- 
sive selling of the crop. 


“Potato growers in some areas are the first in the 
nation to deny themselves the advantage of gov- 
ernment programs intended to give the security 
and protection sought by all other groups. All of 
agriculture will watch closely to observe the result, 
and this situation may determine the future trend 
in government programs. It deserves. and demands 
the serious attention of those who favor the free 
enterprise system.” 

As a result of Bill’s most excellent suggestion, a 
meeting and a tour of growers and buyers was held 
in Steuben County September 28. It gave the pro- 
ducers and the buyers an opportunity to study the 
potato situation in that county at first hand and to 
exchange information and points of view, which 
should do much to improve the producers’ potato 
markets. What is needed now is a Similar get- 
together in every intensive potato-growing district 
in the Northeast, particularly where the producers 
have voted out the marketing agreement. 


DEWEY J. CARTER 


REGRET the necessity of recording the death on 

September 13 of my lifelong friend, Dewey J. 
Carter, for twenty-five years editor of the Dairy- 
men’s League News. On his retirement from this 
position in 1947 he was succeeded by George C. 
Lee, the present competent editor of the News. 

Thousands of farmers in the New York milk shed 
knew Dewey Carter personally, and many more 
through his writings in the News. His two greatest 
loyalties and enthusiasms were his family and bet- 
ter markets and prices for milk farmers through 
cooperation. He was one of the pioneers in dairy 
marketing cooperation and wrote volumes on the 
subject, influencing thousands toward better team- 
work with their neighbors in the marketing of their 
products. 

Personally Dewey—or ‘‘Nick” as he was known 
to his personal friends—was a lovable and kindly 
gentleman. He will be missed. 


YOU WOULD GO UNDERGROUND 


F YOU WANT a story of great sacrifice made 
by a large group of people for a principle, take 
out your old school history and reread the story 
of the Pilgrims. They had homes, relatives, friends, 


and a sure means of livelihood in England. Picture | 


yourself in their place and try to get some idea of 
what it meant to leave security and flee to Holland, 
a foreign country where everything was new and 
strange and where there was no security, in order 
that they might have more personal freedom. 
When difficulties arose in Holland, too, the Pil- 
grims braved the unknown dangers of the Atlantic 
in 1620 to settle on the barren and inhospitable 
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‘THE EDITORIAL 


(By E.R. Sastocan 


shores:of what is now Massachusetts. Their story 
and the story of the Puritans who came later to 
seek religious liberty is a tale of constant danger 
from the Indians, a struggle to make a living, and 
a fight to keep alive. Add to this the hard fighting 
and sacrifices of all the Americans in the thirteen 
original colonies, ending in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the founding of these United States, 
and maybe you will get some faint idea of what 
the freedom we have enjoyed in past years in this 
democracy has cost us, the freedom that has given 
our children for generation after generation a 
thousand times more opportunity to show their 
stuff than has ever been had by any other people 
on the face of the globe. 

But now we have lost much of that liberty, and 
we. stand to lose more, perhaps all of it, because 
of our indifference and our demands for govern- 
ment “hand-outs’, in return for which we'sell our 
rights as individuals to the government. 

What, do I mean by your indifference and. mine? 
Ask yourself these questions: How many times 
have I voted in the last five years? How much in- 
terest have I taken in the primaries, in the selec- 
tion of ‘candidates to represent my interests? Well, 
maybe you have done your duty. Some have. But 
cold statistics show that less than half of our 





“They shall lose freedom who think it may 
be preserved without sweat and sacrifice.” 


From Eisenhower’s address at the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree July 5, 1950. 





American voters go to the polls, to say nothing of 
taking interest in the primary elections. 

Yet should we lose our right to vote and all the 
liberties that go with it, practically all of us would 
have to go underground, as people have time and 
again down through the ages to try to save their 
religious and political liberties. Must we wait until 
forced to go underground, or shall we do what we 
can before it is too late? 

Important elections are coming up this fall. There 
are many things a good citizen can do that many 
of us are not doing. The immediate thing is to 
study the election issues and protect your right to 
vote by using it. 


A GREAT FAIR 


NTIL RECENTLY there have been many of us 

in New York State who were beginning to won- 
der if the State Fair was worth while. There was 
even a legislative study and much discussion about 
moving the Fair site to another location. Then a 
year ago Governor Dewey and Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets C. C. DuMond gave Earl 
Foster, Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
job of putting the New York State Fair back on 
the map at its present site. At the same time, Com- 
missioner DuMond appointed a Women’s Activities 
Committee, with Mrs. Martha Eddy as chairman. 


The 1949 State Fair turned out to be the best 
in years. Governor Dewey then appointed Harold 
L. (Cap) Creal, outstanding farmer, farm leader 
and member of the Legislature, as State Fair Di- 
rector, and “Cap”, working with Earl Foster and 
the Women’s Committee, succeeded in planning, or- 
ganizing and coming through this year with one of 
the best State Fairs in America. : 

Speaking at the Farm Bureau Dinner given in 
honor: of agriculture by the Syracuse. Chamber of 
Commerce on the Friday evening of Fair Week, 
Governor Dewey said: 

“Tt is an extraordinary Fair and if any of you 
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haven’t been there you are missing something. In 
selecting a new director, I had to rob the Assembly 
of one of the finest citizens and one of the best 
farmers. But, gentlemen, Cap Creal has done a real 
job, greatly helped by Earl Foster. 


“All of us hear frequently of the big Ottawa 
Fair and of the great Chicago Cattle Show. I have 
seen these Fairs and they: aren’t a patch on what 
we have here in Syracuse. For example, the grand 
champion steer at Chicago came in second at the 
Syracuse Fair, and the Ohio grand champion in the 
Jersey aged class came in third, I was at the Ottawa 
Fair, and it’s a good fair; but the Ottawa Fair had 
about 500 head of cattle on exhibit and this year 
we had 1,100 head of cattle, which made it the 
greatest cattle exposition in the United States.” 





The Governor spoke of the fine contributions of 
the women and offered congratulations to every- 
body who helped to make the 1950 New York State 
Fair a great success. We of American Agriculturist 
second the motion, and also commend the Governor 
for his ability to pick the right men to do a good 
job. 


WE CAN GROW CORN FOR GRAIN 


UST LAST night, September 21, I walked into a 

cornfield with the farmer friend who owned it. 
He hadn’t been there himself since the last culti- 
vation weeks ago. I am sure he was agreeably sur- 
prised to see a most excellent crop of mature husk- 
ing corn. The corn will be picked.and ground for 
grain, and the stalks, which are still green, will go 
into the silo. : 

This fine crop of matured corn for grain is pos- 
sible through the use of a good hybrid variety, plus 
sufficient fertilizer on good soil. It can be dupli- 
cated on most northeastern farms. I predict that 
we are going back more and more to raising our 
own grain. 


DON’T BUY THIS BOOK! 


F YOU DON’T want to sit up all night, I advise 

you not to buy Ed Eastman’s new book THE 
SETTLERS, just off the press. I read this great 
story twice, and the second time I liked it even 
better than the first. 


Don’t buy this book, either, if you are looking for 
a story filled with filth and profanity, for this is 
one book that you will be proud to give to every 
member of your family, old or young. But you will 
have to be careful that it doesn’t start an argu- 
ment about who is to get it first. 


No doubt you have read some of Ed’s other books. 
But this thrilling story of the adventures of the 
settlers in the pioneer days of western New York 
is the best one yet. Ed has the ability to make the 
folks in his stories come alive. They get to be your 
friends, and when the story comes to an end you 
will feel as lonesome as I did when I had to part 
with them. 

Send $3.00 to American Agriculturist, Depart- 
ment S, Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, New York, 
for a copy of THE SETTLERS, read this story, 
and I am sure you will want to purchase more 
copies for your friends.—Hugh Cosline, Associate 
Editor. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Y FRIEND, Professor Raymond Birch, long- 
time member of the faculty of the New York 
State College of Veterinary Medicine, tells the fol- 
lowing story, which was recently printed in the 
Ithaca Rotary News: 
A motorist out of gas was walking back along 
the road, can in hand, when he met a farmer. 
‘How far to the first gas station?” he inquired. 
“Well,” was the answer, “it’s about a mile and & 
half as the crow flies.” 
“Yes, yes,’ said the motorist. “But how far would 
it be if the d - - - crow had to walk?” 
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_ AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 
INFLATION: Prices shot up following the start of fighting in Korea. " 
me Some reaction to belief that more inflation is ahead has 
come following improvement of Korean situation. From here it looks like con- 
tinued, but perhaps slower, inflation. Reasons: 

1. Administration has favored mild inflation on ground that government 


debt could never be paid at a low price level, plus knowledge that deflation 
with consequent depression usually brings change of party in power. 


’ 
2. Regardless of victory in Korea, more money will be spent for armed WESTHILL Nae) 
services. This is inflationary, as is the bigger deficit that will result. ~ - 

\ 3. Government has not discouraged wage increases. Wages are chief pro- 1 TTC J =r Birds 
duction cost, and high wages do not spell “lower prices.” UEP 
CONTROLS: Prediction is that controls will not be pushed until after : 
one «= Clection. Plan for piecemeal controls does not sound work- New York State’s 


able. New York Conference Board of Farm Organizations wired Senators Ives CHICKEN-OF-TOMORR 
and Lehman protesting price controls at this time, and claiming that they 

, would stifle production, encourage black markets while failing to prevent in- ed Li 
flation. Furthermore, when controls are necessary, they should be applied fully 
rather than piecemeal. Controls probably will come, but it looks as though we 
might get all the disadvantages with little, if any, results. 


TRANSPORTATION: Bottleneck is already developing in transporta- 
TTT 810. Mreight car shortage following World | 

War II was never corrected. Claim is that we need 40,000 more cars.Therefore, a espa dre miiniins adkoke ok Wants 

it is good business to get delivery of supplies you need on your farm very early. F S a one af Me winnitig-Vanttass wrest’ Broilers. 
This farm is well-known for its R.O.P. work 
POTATOES: Favorable August weather brought increase of 13 million with New Hampshires. 

nu -—  Dushels in the potato forecast, now standing at 420,286,000 


bushels, 5 per cent above last year’s yield of 401,962,000. Acreage was reduced, 





but yield per acre is 14 bushels higher than previous record. Price supports First Prize to the entry of George Enderly, Manager of Westhill Farms, Ine. 
in ’49 cost $75 million and may reach $100 million for this year’s crop. Mr. Enderly is a strong booster of the Beacon Feeding Program for breeders 

Someone points to the difficulties that buggy makers had when automobiles and SrOwiaS youn, stock. He knows from experience that where smooth 
came in. Had there been a price support program on buggies then, we doubt- feathering, rapid growth, uniform fleshing and good color are at a Premium, 
less would still be producing buggies without regard to market demand—and Beacon Complete Starter and Beacon Broiler Feed do an outstanding job. 


d ing them! ss 
ve eee ae For the past 3 years Westhill’s Chicken-of-Tomorrow entries have been 


STATESMAN TAFT: Never before have I wanted to move from the grown on the Beacon Broiler Feeding Program. During those years, these 
ee §Northeast. But now I would like to reside in entries have finished second once (1948), and first twice (1949, ’50). That’s 
Ohio just long enough to work and vote for the re-election of Senator Taft. what years of Beacon research and painstaking large scale tests can do for 
Because’ he put statesmanship above partisanship and personal advantage, he Beacon feeders. 

is being viciously attacked. 

W. Averill Harriman charges that advice of Taft, if followed, would have Says Mr. Enderly, “In our breeding work, we are trying to develop a female 
“furthered the designs of the Kremlin.” The President signified agreement. that will cross with meat-type males and produce enough eggs to make it 
John L. Lewis says that miners should strike if Taft walks into a mine to profitable. With work of this type, feeding rations of the highest quality and 
campaign for re-election. If plan succeeds, other officeholders will hesitate uniformity are essential.” 
about being statesmen rather than politicians. 

Senator Taft’s crimes include vigorous opposition to administration, bureau- 4 of first 10 JUNIOR WINNERS also BEACON FED 
cracy and wasteful spending; also joint authorship of Taft-Hartley law de- 
signed to curb labor leaders without hampering just aims of labor unions. In- Ist prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Roy Curtiss III, Delmar, N. Y. 
cidentally, the Wall Street Journal asks ‘Who was Ambassador to Russia while 2nd prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Jack Stelle, Syracuse, N. Y.* 
‘appeasement’ was the word?” The answer, Mr. Harriman. 8th prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Nicholas Palladino, Jamesville, N. ¥.* 


‘ 9th prize to the entries of Beacon Feeder Willard Schwarting, Syracuse, N. Y.* 
CRUSADE: Headed by General Lucius Clay, the “Crusade for Freedom” 


is Sweeping the country. Aim is to raise money by small gifts “Westhill Farms birds 
from millions of Americans, to be used to run several radio stations in Europe 
with programs directed behind the “iron curtain.” Participation by many will 
show Russia that democracy still lives and will spike the Red propaganda that REACH for the x * x STARS 
the stations are financed by capitalists. at your 


? 
DRAKT: In next-18 months a half million farm boys are likely to be ee BEACON DEALERS 
mmm 8=6drafted. Draft situation affecting farm boys is not clear. Watch | _ On Sale in Northeastern States 
this page for information as policies and regulations are determined. Remem- 
ber that anyone in the Reserves is subject to call. Good farm help is likely to 
be scarce. If you have a hired man or son who is essential on the farm, tell it 


to your local Draft Board before he is drafted! —Hugh Cosline 






Fi day 


— the Song of the Lazy Farmer, 







- Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 


GIVES some folks an awful pain 
to have to raise 4 thing but grain; 
they wander ’round with frowning face 
if there’s a cow upon the place, they 
claim that livestock ties them down so 
they can hardly get to town, and argue 
that all birds like me are just as crazy 
as can be. Now this discussion don’t 
mean much where there’s just wheat 
or range or such, but where a fellow 
can decide to sell his feed in can or 
hide, why would he market grain or 
hay in any other kind of way? Year in 
and out, thru bad and good, I’d think 
that any smart man would ship just 
as much of ev’rything thru livestock 
as he can, by jing. 

Now I don’t mean to preach about 
the benefits from hauling out the ferti- 
lizer livestock makes, or how a live- 
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NOW YOU CAN 
GET IT! 


E. R. Eastman’s great novel 


Vee Settlers 


is just off the press. This thrilling 
and human story of the courageous 
men and women who helped to 
build America will make absorbing 
reading for everyone, young and 
old. Put it on your Christmas list. 











ais 4 to Farmers! 


Disston Chain Saws 





™ can make money— 
\ ea 38 : Save money—on the 
farm. This big FREE 
PICTURE BOOK tells 
you how. Send for 
your copy today. 


















Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) 
1024 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please send me at once my copy of ''How 
To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain 





















stock program.takes a lot less stuff out Saws,” The 280-page book is handsomely 
of your soil, I simply claim it takes less Name..... ia SPL Geka es aie bound in green and gold, with an 
toil. I like to joyfully compare myself with neighbor over there; I’ve got as attractive jacket. Send $3.00 each 
big a farm as he, but he works twice as much as me. His place is mostly oats Town..,.......R.F.D.....State:...... for as many copies as you wish to 










and corn and he shows signs of being worn, while mine is nearly all in grass 
and I am full of vim and sass. He has to plow and cut and pick ’til it’s a won- 
der he ain’t sick, while I just sit upon the fence admiring me for my good sense. 


eeecevcuveveeee eee ee American Agriculturist, Box 367-S, 
Ithaca, New York. We mail post- 


paid. 
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WHY ,GAMBLE? 


ab teas 


You stand fo lose plenty of time and money next Spring if your 


present haying equipment is unreliable or in need of repairs! 


@ There’s no use in taking chances 
when it comes to dollars and cents. 
That’s why you should take a good 
look at your haying equipment right 
now. Will it stand up under another 
harvesting? Is it old, in need of 
repairs? How much will repairs cost? 


Can it be operated by one man 
from a tractor—or does it waste 
valuable labor? Will it bale 10 tons 
per hour—or half that—or even a 
third? Ask yourself these questions 
—then compare the ‘77’ with any 
other baler on the market today. 


COMPARE! 





HERE’S WHY |_3. Right-Hand Pick-up—consistent travel 
- Continuous Pick-up Fingers—higher capacity 
You 5. Synchronous Overhead Feed Roll—insures positive feed 
6. Open-End Rigid Auger—more positive feed 
y SHOULD "7. Wadboard Type Hay Packer—forms bales evenly 
8. Bales Tied Under Compression—more firmly tied 


9. Big Capacity —up to 10 tons an hour—saves man-hours 


FEATURES 


+ Horizontally Adjustable Hitch—easy towing on highway 
2. Raised Motor Mount—out of dust area 


OWN A 10. Inverted Anti-Clog Knotters—fewer missed bales 


T. Safe Side-Mounted Needles—higher ground clearance 


N EW 12. Sliced, Sectional Bales—makes feeding easier 
13. Automatic Bale Counter—records production 


14. Straw Baling Tension Springs—heavier straw bales 


HOLLAND 15. Roll-Away Bale Chute—allows closer windrowing 


16. Non-Stop Baling—more bales per minute 


“e777 17. Fast Action—up to 7 bales per min.—less rain damage 
e nee ne rn ar oe a ree ram ene ee 


DON’T WAIT! 





@ Forage Harvester 
--.- from windrow 
to row crop in 
a matter of 
minutes. 
@ Welded 
steel Wagon, 
adjustable wheel base. 


@ The only Baling Twine 
with United States Testing 
Company seal of approval. 


@ Tractor Saw, tractor 
pulled. Easily detached for 
stationary sawing. 


@ General Purpose Mixer 
for a variety of farm uses. 









MINNEAPOLIS - 


LOOT 


mipefy QP p ; 
turd O Shia Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to: New Holland 


Machine Company, 


(0 Pick-Up Baler 
(0 Forage Harvester— 


I 
| 
| 
I 
0) Forage Blower 
| 
| 
| 


O) Farm Wagon Ensilage Cutter Sheller 
Street 
Name or RFD 
County City 
Lt ee Se Se See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee elite 


OO Baler Twine 

1 Bale Loader 

Row Crop or Hay unit [J Side Delivery Rake 
(0 Hay Chopper- 


Red checks indicate exclusive New Holland features 


GET THE FACTS ON THE FULL NEW HOLLAND 
FARM-PROVED, FARM-ENGINEERED LINE NOW! 


“y 


@ Power take-off Side De- 
livery Hay Rake... givesleaf- 
saving raking and tedding. 


@ Tilt-table Forage Blower 
moves up to 30 tons of green 
chopped hay per hour... 
40 tons of silage. 


@ Hammer Mill . . . low cost 
grinding for roughage and 
grains. 


@ Extra-high capacity 


Tractor Mower. Up to 7 m. 
p. h. Has 7-ft. Cutter. 


@ Cylinder Corn Sheller . . . 
shells 100 to 200 bushels 
per hour. 


No other baler gives you the capac- 
ity of the ‘‘77”—up to 10 tons an 
hour! No other baler gives such reli- 
able performance in all kinds of hay- 
ing. The ‘77’ has been proved by 
farmers in every state. No other baler 
has a record of baling leadership to 
compare with New Holland’s—more 
than 10 years’ experience as Amer- 
ica’s pioneer and leading manufac- 
turer of automatic pick-up balers! 


Make sure you get the most for 
your money by checking the “‘gamble 
free’ chart below. 
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@ Combination Hay 
Chopper-Ensilage 
Cutter handles up 
to 20 tons of si- 
lage per hour. 


@ Red Rubber 
Belting, va- 
riety of lengths and widths. 
Endless and roll types. 


@ Bale Loader . . . hitches 
to truck or wagon and picks 
up bales, saving time, labor 
and money. 


@ Husker-Sheller shreds and 
separates husks from cobs, 
cleans and bagsshelled corn, 





NEw HoLLAND 


“‘Today’s Leader in Grassland Farming’”’ 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, PA. 


A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporation 


DES MOINES * 


1110 Elm Street, New Holland, Pa. 


(0 Red Rubber Belting 
(1 Hammer Mill 

(0 Tractor-Mower 

OO Cylinder Corn 


KANSAS CITY - 


TORONTO 


1 Portable Tractor 
Saw 

(J General Purpose 
Mixer 

O Husker-Sheller 

Acres 

Farmed? 


State 


ed 
° 
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ed 
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Dean of New York Apple Growers 
Sy Hugh Costine 


RANT HITCHINGS of Nedrow, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., has been 


selling apples for over 70 years. 

In fact, one of his first ex- 
periences was in 1869, the year of the 
famous Cardiff Giant was “discovered” 
on a nearby farm. Grant seized the op- 
portunity to sell apples to the crowd 
who came to see the newly discovered 
wonder. 

“Have you ever figured out how 
many apples you have grown and sold 
in your lifetime?’ I asked him the 
other day. 

“No, I haven’t,” he replied, “but for 
the last 30 years this farm has pro- 
duced about 75,000 bushels of apples 
a year.” 

“Apple trees become less profitable 
after they are 40 years old,” continued 
Mr. Hitching'ss, “therefore we are con- 
tinually pulling out old trees, especial- 
ly varieties that have not proved pro- 
fitable, and we usually set out from 
800 to 400 trees every year.” : 

“That would indicate,” I said, “‘that 
you are still optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the apple business?” 


“That is right,’ Mr. Hitchings re- 
plied. “I have always kept accounts 
and I have never seen a 5-year period 
when a good apple grower couldn’t 
make some money. There have been 
many individual years when there were 
losses instead of profits.” 

Mr. Hitchings went on to. discuss 
some of the changes in apple produc- 
tion. 


More Room 


“We used to set apple trees too close 
together. The old standard was 50 an 
acre; now we set out 35. Thereby we 
can let them spread out and keep the 
trees. closer to the ground where it is 
easier to prune, spray and pick. 

“Once we had 108 different varieties 
and now we are down to 20.” 

I asked Grant how many of these 
20 varieties he could name offhand and 
he gave the following list: Duchess, 
Wealthy, Williams Red, Astrachan, 
Cortland, McIntosh, Gallia Beauty, 
Red Rome, Rome Beauty, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Red De- 
licious, Yellow Delicious, Macoun, 
Snow, Monroe (a new variety which 
looks good), Jonathan, Richard, and 
Webster. 

“We are cutting down on the pro- 
portion of McIntosh and are increasing 
our plantings of Gallia Beauty, which 
we think is a good substitute. We are 
also increasing our plantings of Red 





could not do. 


Freedom Means to Me.’’ 


“What Freedom Means to Me” 


A CONTEST 


WHEN our forefathers wrote the Constitution they were fearful of all 
government; therefore, they put definite limits on the power of our 
federal government. They did this in two ways: (1) by establishing three 
departments—legislative, judicial, and executive—each with certain checks 
on the others, and (2) by making the Bill of Rights a part of the Consti- 
tution with very definite statements as to what the federal government 


Now, thoughtful students generally agree that the power of our govern- 
ment has grown, particularly in recent years, and as it has grown the free- 
dom of individuals has decreased. In fact, many people are convinced that 
we have gone so far that personal liberty may be entirely lost. ~ 


We are interested in knowing what freedom means to the young folks 
of the Northeast, and whether or not they consider it more important than 
“security.”’ Therefore we are offering a first prize of $20; second prize of 
$15; third prize of $10 for the best letters written by boys and girls who 
have not yet reached their twenty-first birthday, on the subject “What 


Letters should be not more than 500 words in length and they should 
reach us not later than November 1. Address them to Freedom Contest, 
American Agriculturist, Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rome and Websters.” 

The conversation turned to the Coop- 
erative Association of Western New 
York Growers. Mr. Hitchingss has some 
definite ideas on this. 

He believes that, in order to market 
apples cooperatively, it will be neces- 
sary to form county-or regional units 
with central packing sheds where the 
fruit can be packed by impartial work- 
ers. ‘No man can grade his own fruit,” 
he said. “It looks too good to him,” 

“Then,” he said, ‘fhe directors of the 
State-wide association can set a fair 
price and require that no member sell 
apples below that price. Furthermore, 
if a grower can’t or won't grow apples 
of a quality to meet a standard set up 
by the directors, he should be warned, 
and if he doesn’t correct the situation 
he should be dropped. 

“The government has done us no 
good,” he continued, “by talking so 
much about the tremendous size of 
some of our crops. This immediately 
makes a buyer’s market. I have heard 
apple buyers say, ‘You are asking too 
much money! The growers in western 
New York are practically giving ap- 
ples away!’ I use a different psychol- 
ogy. I put up a good-quality pack and 
we were able to sell all our apples last 
winter. When the buyers called back 
and wanted more, I said, ‘We will do 
our best to supply you with what you 
want.’ That made the buyer want them 
all the more.” 


About Price Supports 


“If we must have price supports,” 
said Grant, “the supports should be 
applied to a good grade of apples for 
canning, and the supports should be at 
a level which would just give a grower 
cost of production. All culls should be 
kept out of this grade. Growers should 
be able to put up a pack of U. S. No. 
1’s which will please consumers and 
which will enable the growers to stand 
on their own feet without any price 
supports for this grade.” 


Grant Hitchings was really the orig- 
inator of the sod mulch system of 
handling mature apple trees. When he 
first proposed that producing orchards 
be left in sod instead of being culti- 
vated, he aroused a storm of opposi- 
tion; but time proved he was right. 

I commented to him that some of 
the men I know who: are growing 
vegetables think that it is quite im- 
portant to have manure to add to the 
soil. He replied, “I have always kept 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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(OVER U.S. AVERAGE FEED COSTS) 


FEED PURINA’S 1950 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
LAYING CHOWS 


Purina Research has scored again. 
Poultry folks all over the nation are 
reporting that Purina’s High-Efficiency 
Laying Chows are helping them make 
more eggs on less feed than they ever 
did on old-style mashes. 






















Record after record shows many folks 
on the Purina Plan are producing eggs 
on 5 to 5% pounds of feed per dozen. 
National estimates show that the aver- 
age U. S. farmers take at least 6 to 6% 
pounds of feed per dozen eggs. You 
save the difference when you feed the 
Purina Way. So be sure to get Purina 
during your Dealer’s Cost-Cutting Fair. 
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REGULAR 








lg WITH EVERY 500 LBS. OF 
—*\@. PURINA LAYING CHOWS 


It's Purina’s regular ALL-METAL hanging 
i= feeder. A real bargain in your Purina 
= Dealer's Cost-Cutting offer. But hurry. 
=== Deal closes Oct. 31. See your dealer 
= this week, and start saving coupons. 
Offer good in Continental U, S, 


Most Purina Dealers are ready 
and waiting to come out and 
help you cull. They'll help you 
take non-producers from your 
old hens. They'll help you 
grade out the poor pullets. 
Just call your dealer, or drop 
in and see him. 
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Kee ping 
Enthusiastic 


| About Life 


Dz Norman Vincent Peale, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York, challenged me in his booklet, 
“Keeping Enthusiastic About Life.” 
Write him for a copy. He tells how 
that old troublemaker, the devil, tries 
to put us out of business. But he also 
tells about the famous naturalist, John 
Burroughs, who said on his eighty- 
first birthday: “I haven’t lived long 
enough. There are so many things that 
I don’t know and want to know. I 
have enjoyed every minute of this life. 
I would like to live every day over 
again.” 
so # @8 A 


Each one of us has to live his own life. 
We can’t all be John Burroughs, Henry 
Fords, or Kagawas, or world figures 
in one field or another. But with my 
keen imagination I can walk with those 
men. I can read the written thoughts 
of great minds. I can profit by the 
actions of good men. And as a result 
of all three I can become a bigger and 
better man myself. So I say let’s pick 
out our heroes and walk along part of 
the way with them, trying to keep step 
as we reach toward higher levels. That 
will keep us Enthusiastic About Life 
—and help us grow. 


On all sides today there are problems. 
We all know that. But we can’t lick 
them with negative attitudes. Joe E. 
Brown, that great comedian of movies 
and stage, has had his full measure of 
joys and sorrows. His philosophy is a 
sustaining and contagious one, when 
he says: “The three R’s are right in 
their place, but the three L’s: LOVE, 
LEARN, AND LAUGH, are righter, 
right now.” 


Let’s “Hang a Halo around our daily 
tasks,” and work in the spirit of men 
and women who are creating master- 
pieces. Let’s have faith and. purpose 
and enthusiasm for the life we live. 


Daringly, 


WM. H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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ON A 

1951 


MARIETTA 
SILO 


To make sure you get 
delivery and erection 
of a famous MARI- 
ETTA silo in 1951, 
book your order now. 

By doing so, you'll 
earn an “early buys 
ers’ discount’ and ase 
sure yourself a silo 
with all the time and 
work saving features 
you’ve always wanted. 

The coupon below 
will bring you the full 
story. MAIL IT TO- 
DAY! 
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THE MARIETTA CONCRETE corP |! 
DEPT. G MARIETTA, OHIO 





SILOS & BUILDING UNITS 





Gentlemen. 
Please tell me how I can save money 


and assure myself a MARIETTA silo 
in time for next year’s crops. 
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Deolers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast; Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Dealer Or Call 


PETZO 


600 5th Ave, 










“FWire’s 
Out” releases. the tension 
when this devastating destruc- 
tor has been raging, but the 

damage is done. Yet most of the fires 

that occur can be prevented and are 
due to carelessness in the first place. 

Fires take an annual toll of some 10,000 

lives in the United States alone; there 

is one life taken by fire every hour of 
the twenty-four. Every three minutes 

a fire breaks out, and over 2,000 of 

those are in our homes! And the most 

common fire hazards in the home are 
created by either carelessness or ig- 
norance. 


If you have an electric wire hanging 
over a nail, a frayed cord is likely to 
result. Then watch out! If you lay your 
lamp cords under the rug so they won’t 
show, the constant walking over them 
will fray the insulation... and a rug is 
very good burning material. Attaching 
electric cords to hoy pipes in the cellar 
is a poor practice, since the heat wears 
away the insulation. And another com- 
mon habit that is dangerous is attach- 
ing too many appliances to one outlet. 
The unsafe tangle of wires and the 
overload on the circuit are not worth 
taking a chance! 


Even more common faults are leav- 
ing cleaning fluid near a stove or heat- 
er or furnace; doing home dry-cleaning 
near a flame; storing oily rags in a hot, 
closed closet; leaving matches within 
the youngsters’ reach. Too many still- 
smoking matches are tossed into waste 
baskets, and cigarettes are far too of- 
ten tossed away while still ‘‘alive.” In 


EARING the words 


4 Trying to “beat 
out a fire” only 
fans it 
stronger action. A 
cool head and a 
handy fire ex- 
tinguisher 
saved many farm 
homes. 















into 


has 


fact, the two main causes 
of fires in the past year 
were matches and smok- 
ing. If you like statistics 
to back up what you hear 
or read, here they are: 
29% of all the fires were 
caused by. matches and 
smoking, 10% by the mis- 
use of electricity, and the 
remaining 61% by 17 
other different causes. 


Careful home-owners 
keep fire extinguishers in 
their homes, but whether 
you do or not, remember 
that water won’t put out 
all types of fires, and try- 
ing to beat out a fire often 
merely “fans” it into 
greater burning. If water 
is thrown on a grease fire 
(such as occurs when a 
steak catches on fire in the broiler), 
the flames will spread. Since water is a 
conductor of electricity, it should never 
be used on an electrical fire, or a serious 
shock, even electrocution, may result. 

The most common types of ex- 
tinguishers have baking soda as their 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? | 


HAT WOULD you do in case of fire? We have all heard about 
the old woman who threw her best china teapot out the window, 
and then carried her featherbed downstairs. It sounds silly, but peo- 
ple are apt to lose their heads in case of fire. A fire calls for quick 
f thinking—and also for planning in case of fire. 

After a sad experience, we often find out the hard way how we might 
have avoided it. For that reason, we would like to hear from readers 
who have had fires in their homes. Tell us about your experience and 
what you are now doing to prevent a recurrence of the ordeal. 


Maybe you have never gone through a fire, perhaps because you are 
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A home devoured by flames, and perhaps children and 
parents burned to death. 
breaks out, and over 2,000 of those are in our homes! 


Fire's Out / 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Every three minutes a fire 


base, but soda alone won’t put out a 
fire, although it is far better than 
water or “beating.” Sand is a good 
douser, and heavy rugs will often 
smother fire. Chemical fire extinguish- 
ers are most effective in the early 
stages of a fire. One on each floor in a 
spot where readily accessible is often 
worth far more in the beginning of a 
home fire than a whole fire brigade 
which has to come from any distance. 
Remembering to have these appliances 
recharged periodically is important, or 
else they won’t act efficiently when des- 
perately needed.. Some types are re- 
charged once a year. 

For a chimney fire a few pounds of 
salt thrown in at the top is probably 
the best handy extinguisher. A garden 
hose stored) where handy to a water 
pipe is also good fire protection, but 
don’t use water to put out a fire caused 
by inflammable liquids, as it will have 
the opposite effect. A pail of sand, dry 
earth, salt or even sawdust is recom- 
mended for such fires, or smothering 
them with a rug or blanket if the fire 
isn’t too large. 

The most effective cure for any fire 
is never to let it start at all. 


. taking precautions to avoid it or to handle it quickly if it occurs. If so, 


we would like to hear from you too, and to know what you do or plan to 
do to avoid or handle fires. For example, do you have a fire extinguish- 
er in your home? What kind? Is it recharged periodically? Do the 
members of your family know how to use it? Have you ever had a 
family conference on what to do in case of fire? Or a family fire drill? 
Do you have any kind of a fire escape from upper stories, such as 4 
heavy rope fastened to a metal ring in floor or baseboard? Or do you 
just have a vague idea of tying the sheets together if you have to get 
out a second floor window? Are you careful about fire hazards, such as 
frayed electric cords, trash piles, inflammable cleaning fluids, etc.? 


This is a vitally important subject for every family. Take time to 
write us—today if possible, and not later than October 21. We will pass 
the information and suggestions we receive from you along to other 
readers. Address your letter to E. R. Eastman, Editor, American 
Agriculturist, Box 367-F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 8-14 IS FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
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One thing especially about our country astonishes 
many foreign visitors. The abundance of our food. 
And especially meat! They. see plenty of fresh, 
wholesome meat for everybody, everywhere. In 
hundreds of thousands of stores. In the smallest 
villages as in the largest cities. That’s something 
many foreign people don’t know at home. 


Here we’ve come to take it for granted. You 
raise the meat animals on your millions of ranches, 
and farms, and feed lots across the nation. They 
go to one of scores of markets... 


‘By what ‘‘machinery” are they then made into 
meat, and distributed to every super-market and 
every crossroads store from Maine to California? 


That’s the job of the meat packers—small and 
large, local and nation-wide. They are the Man- 
ufacturing Department of your business—‘“‘disas- 
sembling”’ your animals into the meat that people 
eat. They are also your Marketing Department — 
shipping the perishable meat under refrigeration 
to the consuming centers of population. Finally, 
they are your Delivery Service—seeing to it that 
three hundred thousand stores, and more, stay 
stocked with the cuts their customers (and yours) 
want to buy. 


To do our share of this job there are 50 Swift 
packing plants—269 branch sales houses—1,600 
meat-plant sales routes serving every portion of 
the United States. Our cost of delivery from plant 
to store averages only about 5¢ out of each $1.00 
of sales. Thus we help deliver meat at a price 
which brings the greatest possible return to you 
livestock producers. 

That’s our part in the Meat Team. Together, 
you who produce it, the retailers who sell it, and 
we who process and transport it, perform daily— 
veer in and year out—America’s ‘Miracle of 

eat.”’ 


~—~—> OUR CITY COUSIN ~~~ 





“Country life is not so hot,’’ 
City Cousin liked to brag... 
It warmed up an awful lot 
When he kicked a “‘paper bag’’! 
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— Littles and Bigs 
... We Need Both 


America is a big country 
—3,022,386 square miles. 
Denmark is a small coun- 
try —16,571 square miles. 

In Denmark industry and agriculture 
operate on a small scale. In America the 
opposite is true. Mass production, mech- 
anized farming, big food stores, are Amer- 
ican phenomena. But their large scale does 
not mean they are necessarily good or bad. 

The bigness of America’s operations in 
agriculture, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion results from America’s bigness. To 
produce the means of livelihood in a big 
country with large resources, a large pop- 
ulation, and high living standards, bigness 
in some country and city business activi- 
ties can’t be avoided. So bigness in itself 
is neither a vice nor a virtue, but a natu- 
ral economic development. 

Littleness is nothing to be ashamed of, 
either. Admittedly, in some forms of busi- 
ness the small businessman excels and he 
will continue to prosper in these fields 
simply because of the service he gives. 
There is room for Denmark and America 
in the world, and room 
for both big and little fr N) Sim P son. 
business in America. ; 

Agricultural Research Dept. 





Soda Bill Sez: 


Experience is the best teacher, but she gets 
no apples or applause. 


Ay A thoughtful man’s mind is like a parachute 
... lt works best when it is open. 


: a ; 
Martha Logans Recipe fer 
PORK SAUSAGE TOPPERS 
(Yield: 6 servings) 

1 pound pork sausage meat 2 to 4 acorn squash 
1 small onion, chopped fine 1 can cream of celery soup 





Mix sausage and onion and form into patties. Wash squash and 
cut in half crosswise. Place squash cut side down on a shallow 
pan and bake in a hot oven (400°F.) for 35 to 40 minutes or 
until tender. Bake sausage patties in a shallow pan in the same 
oven for 30 minutes or until thoroughly done and lightly browned. 
Top squash with sausage patties and serve with hot undiluted 
cream of celery soup. 
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Soil Extension Agronomist 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 


Most of the fertility in feed crops 
is in manure. If the feed crops 
raised on the farm are fed on the 
farm and the manure is carefully 
handled, most of the fertility Pea : 
taken from the soil by these crops __C. M. Linsley 
can be returned to the soil to be used again. Three- 
fourths of the nitrogen, three-quarters of the phos- 
phorus and nine-tenths of the potassium and two- 
fifths of the organic matter in the feed is found in 
the manure. 

Too few farmers, however, realize how much of 
the fertility value of manure can be lost before it 
gets back to the land. Careless handling of this 
valuable by-product of livestock feeding takes a 
sizeable slice of the income of many farmers. A 
large part of the loss can be prevented if the fol- 
lowing steps are taken: 

1. See that floors of stalls and sheds are water- 
tight, and use enough bedding to absorb all liquid 
manure. 

2. Haul manure daily if possible. On many dairy 
farms, the stalls are cleaned daily and the manure 
hauled directly to the fields. It is important to 
spread the manure daily. If left in piles either out- 
side or in stalls for several days, manure ferments 
and loses nitrogen into the air. 

3. Leave manure in the cattle sheds. If manure 
is left under the cattle in sheds until a convenient 
time to haul it, it will be tramped on and kept 
moist and well-packed. Little nitrogen and organic 
matter will be lost through the decay. 

4. Pave the feed lot. Because of the manure 
saved, the paved feed lot soon pays for itself. 

5. Keep livestock on good pasture. Animals on 
pasture spread thelr own manure with little loss 
of its fertilizing value. 


FREE! 


Write for your copy today! 


‘““Meat and the 
Mississippi River’’ 


Newest of Swift’s Elementary 
Science series of illustrated booklets. 
In easy-to-read language it tells about 

the livestock-meat business on both sides of the 
Mississippi River . . . other interesting facts on the 
marketing of livestock and meat. Write to Swift & 
Co., Agricultural Research Dept., Chicago 9, IIL, 
for Booklet G. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
EUNER’S EVERGREEN NURSERY 


N 
EICHER & ROOSEVELT RDS., EMSWORTH, 2, PA. 





LAME ST ROU A 


For Top Milk Production whuh » 
Over 40 years quality reputation backs ® f@};. 
our offerings of Holstein and Guernsey uy b 
cattle, springers, fresh cows and bredé g 
heifers. Finest herds. TB-Bang’s tested. Large 
selection plus fieldman’s service. Truckload- 
carload lots. Low prices. FREE circular. 
Write GEORGE KLEIN or phone 3700 today! 


DAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE ACRES 
Menomonee Falls 6, Wisconsin 






Her calf doesn’t need it 





The safe replacement for milk! 


Raise healthy calves on vitamin-high Kaff-A! A million 
healthy heifers have already been raised on Kaff-A. 
the safe replacement for milk ...the one you can be sure 

ill produce healthy calves! So don’t take a chance on an 
inferior imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on feed may 
cost you many dollars if your cows turn out to be poor 
milkers because of lack of proper nutrition during their 
starting period. Be safe! Feed Kaff-A! Jts vitamin con- 
tent is known! Kaff-A has a nutritious dried buttermilk 
base. It also contains other dairy by-products, some ce- 
real products, plus plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Every box gives you up to 500 extra pounds of milk to sell! 
Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A replaces 10 lbs. of milk in calf feeding! 
That means every 50 lb. box of Kaff-A fed with low-cost 
hay and grain can release as much as 500 Ibs. of milk you 
can sell! And you'll find that adds up to a handsome profit! 


Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to9 parts ofwarm 
water, and begin to feed on the 4th day! By the 10th day 
. your calves will be weaned! So feed Kaff-A and sell your 
& cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the safe replacement for milk! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions 
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ILO FILLING is just about over, 

and the grazing season is rapid- 

ly approaching an end. Cows 

will soon be stabled for the 
winter and grasslands will soon be- 
come dormant until next spring. 

This past season I saw in my travels 
around the Northeast more top pas- 
tures than ever before. They still con- 
stitute only a small part of the: total 
pasture acreage but progress is defi- 
nitely being made. 

It is interesting to look back and 
review what has happened on many 
individual farms where, during the 
past 15 years, we have been endeavor- 
ing, along with many others, to pro- 
mote the cause of better pasture and 
haylands. 

The first thing most dairymen think 
about when considering such a pro- 
gram is the effect it will have on their 
purchased feed bill. It is very easy to 
point out how purchase of feeds and 
feed grains may be reduced and milk 
production maintained. One does not 
need to stretch the truth either; the 
figures speak for themselves. 

However, the dairyman soon finds 
that his cows are producing more milk 
as a result of the extra pasture and 
hay they are eating. He therefore buys 
about as much feed as before, but feeds 
less per 100 pounds of milk produced. 
It is not unusual to find production 
per cow increase from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds of milk a year just as a result 
of full roughage feeding. Young stock 
benefit and usually grow out larger 
than their dams. Large cows on the 
average produce more milk than small 

J ones. In fact, for the Holstein breed 
each 100 pounds increase in live weight 
means nearly 800 pounds more milk 
per cow per year. ‘ 


It’s 


Danville, Illinois 


Four Choices 


While these things are taking place, 
another very important development is 
also evolving. The dairyman finds that 
he has more pasture, hay and silage 
than his herd can consume. He can 
then do one of four things. First, carry 
more cows than he usually does, if he 
has stable room for them. This is sound 
economy and cost account data indicate 
it is good business to carry all the 
stock possible up to the limit of the 
farm’s capacity to produce roughage. 
If he does not have stable room he can 


Please print directions for making a 
crock of sauerkraut. — D. C., New 
Hampshire. 


INTER CABBAGE is best for 

making sauerkraut. It should be 
kept at room temperature about a day 
before using, so that it will shred 
easily. A 5-gallon stone jar is a con- 
venient container, although a keg or. 
small barrel is satisfactory. Absolute 
cleanliness is necessary. Wash and 
scald the container, and, if it has been 
previously used for kraut, air it in the 
sunshine. Wooden containers should be 
thoroughly washed, dried, and brushed 
with melted paraffin. 

To fill a 5-gallon jar requires from 
40 to 45 pounds of cut cabbage and 1 
pound of cooking or dairy salt. Make 
the total amount at one time. A long 
knife with a straight edge will do the 
work, but it takes a long time. A kraut 
cutter, set about as thick as a dime, is 
recommended by the New York State 
College of Home Economics. The Col- 
lege gives the following directions for 
making barrel or crock kraut: 

Remove the outer leaves, wash the 
heads, dry, then cut them into halves 


NADILLA SILO © 


BOX B-15, UNADILLA, 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for-price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 22,.W2zhinston 5 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Better Grass Means 
Extra Dollars 


Sy George Sewise 


of course build additional, but that is 
expensive under today’s costs, though 
he often does it. Another alternative is 
reducing the hay, pasture or corn 
silage acreage and growing more of 
his own grain, particularly corn if soil 
and climate.are favorable. Lastly, in- 
stead of grain he may decide to grow 
a few acres of some cash crop. In any 
event, his farming enterprise becomes 
a larger one in terms of everything 
except acreage. 

There is still a feeling by many that 
pasture and hayland improvement 
must start in the spring. This is not 
true. There are many things that may 
be done this fall. Seeding of course 
should wait until spring, but liming in 
preparation for a spring seeding, and 
the liming _and fertilization of estab- 
lished pastures and haylands, may be 
done as well this fall as next spring. 
In fact, the land is usually in better 
condition to get over with spreading 
equipment in the fall than in the 
spring. 


Commercial Fertilizers 


Mixtures such as 9-20-20, 0-19-19, 
and 0-14-14 are usually recommended 
where legumes predominate. Where 
the true grasses predominate, a 10-10- 
10 is normally recommended, particu- 
larly where pasture acreage is limited 
and highest possible carrying capacity 
is essential. Some authorities recom- 
mend 5-10-10 where the proportion of 
legumes and grasses is about equal, 
while others are inclined to favor the 
no nitrogen mixtures such as 0-20-20 
in order to favor the legumes. Super- 
phosphated manure is endorsed, of 
course, for all grasslands with only the 
reservation of keeping it off pasture 
land that will be grazed early. 

Many dairymen are doing an excel- 
lent job of seeding establishment, but 
only a few are doing anything in the 
way of maintenance fertilization. As 
we have said before, no one today 
would think of growing corn for three 
continuous years on one application of 
fertilizer. That is exactly what many 
are attempting to do with their pas- 
ture and haylands. Whether the crop 
is planted each year or not, it: still 
needs fertilizer or manure to keep it 
productive. Fertilized grass can right- 
fully be said to be the cheapest feed 
on the farm. 


How to Make Sauerkraut 


or quarters. Shred the cabbage into the 
container. Cut about 5 pounds at a time 
and lightly mix with it 2 ounces, or 4 
scant % cup of salt. Cores are left in 
if finely shredded. Pack the salted cab- 
bage carefully and evenly with a wood- 
en tamper, a potato masher, or a milk 
bottle, or any suitable object which will 
press out air and pack the cabbage 
tightly, without bruising. Continue cut- 
ting about 5 pounds cabbage at a time, 
mixing it thoroughly with 2 ounces of 
salt, until the container is filled within 
a few inches of the top. Pack each lay- 
er firmly. 


Cover the kraut with a clean white 
muslin cloth, and then with a round 
paraffined board that just fits within 
the container. On this is placed a glass 
jar with enough water in it to weight 
down the board so that juice comes to 
the bottom of the cover but not over it. 
This will keep-the cloth moist, but juice 
will not cover it. It may be necessary 
to vary the amount of water in the 
glass jar from time to time in order 
to keep the cover at just the right 
level. Commercial manufacturers are 


(Continued om page 13) 
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Early Garden Next Year 
By Paul Work 


Y GARDEN was not very early 
M this year. For one thing I am 
in a community garden. This 

is a great plan for those who 
have no space or suitable soil at home, 
but one has to wait until community 
plowing is done in the spring. I was de- 
layed even beyond that. But our first 
tomato was picked July 15 and there 
were plenty of others a week later and 
from then on. Also a Yankee Hybrid 
summer squash from seed was taken 
the same day as the first tomato. Hot- 
kaps had helped a little though their 
effect this year was not as great as 
sometimes. We had lettuce, spinach, 
onions, trans-plant beets, and, of 
course, radishes by mid-June in spite 
of the late start. 

Our early tomatoes were from a se- 
lection of Henry Munger’s that is not 
yet released—he doubts if it is good 
enough. I did not realize that it was 
a short-branching or so called “deter- 
minate” variety, with vine habit like 
Victor or Bounty. So I pruned and 
trained some of them and let others 
run. Well, the trained ones have given 
us a fine set of good sized fruits, while 
the ones that were allowed to “do what 
comes naturally’ had a good many 
small fruits, which is one of the prob- 
lems with some of our newer varieties 
—to get both earliness and size. I don’t 
know whether history will support the 
idea but it may be worth exploring 
further. These short branching varie- 
ties would only need 3 or 4 foot stakes. 


Get Ready for an 
Early Start 
_ Now is the time to plan for the early 
garden for next year. I’m in favor of 
the big garden—the “patch”, they call 
it in southeastern Pennsylvania—for 
sweet corn, main crop peas, beans, to- 
matoes and potatoes. Then you can 
charge up and down the rows with a 
nice big tractor. But there should also 
be a little garden to be planted early 
and to receive more tender care. It will 
pay off at the dinner table. It can be 
plowed in the fall and worked with a 
Wheelhoe the first time it gets dry 
enough in the spring. Then slip in 25 
foot rows of radish, lettuce, beet, car- 
rot, spinach, onions and several rows 
of peas. Start a few beet, lettuce, and 
cabbage plants in the kitchen window. 
Then you eat lettuce Memorial Day, 
with radishes and green onions and a 
dish of spinach, beets by June 10 and 
cabbage by June 25; depending a bit 
of course on where you live and the 
kind of soil you have. But don’t blame 
the soil too much. Only the very heavi- 
est refuse to be managed this way. And 
don’t make that plot too big—25x25 
feet to start with. Then its care is no 
burden. 


I’ve been amazed with the small 
amount of time. required for my two 
Sardens each 25x50 feet. My log says 
43 hours from May 2 to September 1— 
about 21%4 hours a week, and I’ve done 
quite a bit of tinkering besides the bare 
essentials. A big city daily said this 
summer that 14 hours a week will take 
Care of a 50x50 garden! 


Mulching the Garden 


One of my tinker jobs has been to 
try out various forms of mulch. I’ve 
tried tall grass from the roadside and 
that is good—likewise tree leaves, old 
hay or straw or even coarse manure. 
Put it on pretty heavily when plants 
are well started—on tomatoes.and vine- 
crops just before they start to run, on 
Corn a foot high. It will keep down the 
Weeds, curb moisture ioss and keep 


fruits clean, beside adding organic mat- 
ter to the soil. Tve also used pine 
needles with no apparent harm and a 
little garden refuse such as peas and 
bean vines and even early cabbage 
plants. 


Better be sure you have a fair sup: 
ply of nitrogen in the soil when you 
mulch with such materials. If in doubt 
give it a half pound of sodium nitrate 
per hundred square feet (200 Ibs. per 
acre). 


Paper—a black asphalt sheet—is all 
right too but a little expensive. An 
aluminum company is pushing their 
sheet metal, claiming advantages over 
paper, especially in temperature rela- 
tions. I have some and it seems o.k., 
but it, too, is rather costly. 

Use of mulch depends a good deal 
on how much labor is involved. I can 
wheel-hoe a 50x50 garden in forty-five 
minutes and do a lot of hoeing and 
hand weeding in the. rows in another 
half hour or hour—if I don’t let them 
get a start. I certainly find it “cheap- 
er” in labor to wheélhoe and hoe than 
to carry pine needles 200 yards in a 
two bushel basket! But who would ever 
try that, except a hopeless experi- 
menter! 

Anyway, get a little plot ready this 
fall for early planting next spring and 
see how it works. 
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African Violets 


Some of my friends talk as though 
the growing of African violets were 
difficult. There are some things that 
you need to watch, but we haven't 
found them too fussy. Here’s how we 
do it: 

We cut off and start quite a number 
of leaves, putting a half dozen in one 
small plant jar. We root them there 
rather than in water because we seem 
to have a high mortality when they are 
rooted in water. We have had fairly 
good success by filling the plant jar 
partly full of good garden soil and put- 
ting on one-half inch of sand on top, 
which seems to prevent the “damping 
off” fungi from killing them. 

One of the big advantages of rooting 
in dirt and sand is that you can trans- 
plant them with less loss. You will find 
that it will take a long time for a new 
plant to start, but as long as the leaf 
stays green and healthy, don’t give up 
hope! 

* * * 


Winter Bloom 


. It is fairly simple to have paper 
white narcissus blooms for Christmas. 
About the middle of October, put the 
bulbs in a dish and support them with 
coarse gravel or cracked stone. It is 
not necessary to keep them in the dark, 
but it is important that they be kept in 
a cool place until they get started; in 
fact, they should not have too much 
heat at any time. Just keep them wa- 
tered and you should have some nice 
blooms in due time. 

You can also have daffodils and tulips 
in February by planting the bulbs in 
dirt in October. However, it is neces- 
sary that the bulbs undergo some freez- 
ing weather before they are brought in- 
side. You can dig up clumps and leave 
them outside until after a couple of 
good hard freezes; then bring them in- 
side and leave them in the dark until 
they develop good root systems. 


Gackygara Gardeners | 
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“You ought to get a medal!” 


Says bo 

NOT ME, FRED COMES BACK. 
‘THE FORD-AUTHORIZED RECONDITIONER. 
SHOULD GET IT.” 
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I STOPPED TO TELL MY MECHANIC FRIEND, FRED, HOW FRISKY = 
MY FORD IS SINCE I GOT MY RECONDITIONED ENGINE. | 











SEE THAT EMBLEM? THATS WHY Your FoRDS cor 
| SO MUCH PEP. IT'LL STAY THAT WAY 100, FOR 
__ THOUSANDS OF MILES TO COME! 











THEN THATS THE 
THING TO LOOK FOR 
WHEN YOU'RE 
BUYING A < 
RECONDITIONED 
ENGINE ! 















EVERY ENGINE BEARING THE 


AUTHORIZED rECONDITIONERS 
EMBLEM MUST MEET FORD FACTORY 
SPECIFICATIONS. ALL ENGINE <q 
PARTS AND WEARING SURFACES 
ARE COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED 
OR. REPLACED WITH GENUINE. 












BEING TIMED WITH SPECIAL 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT 












HE SHOWED MEA PILE OF OTHER PHOTOS TAKEN 
ATA FORD-AUTHORIZED RECONDITIONER’S AND, 
BROTHER...THEY HAVE SOME EQUIPMENT ! 





NOW DO YOU SEE WHY YOU SHOULD 
GIVE YOUR MEDAL 10 THE 


FORD-AUTHORIZED 


RECONDITIONER = 












I SURE DO AND I'M 
SPREADING THE NEWS 
TO EVERYONE. 
I KNOW WHO OWNS 
A HIGH-MILEAGE 














AUTHORIZED 


I, RECONDITIONED FORD ENGINES 
‘ AND ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


LOOK FOR THE AUTHORIZED REcONDITIONER'S EMBLEM 
ON THE RECONDITIONED FORD ENGINE YoU BUY 








that you saw the 

product advertised in 
American Agriculturist 

when calling on your local dealer. 








Write for literature e Cobleskill, N. Y. 








NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
4 AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 








/ Throughout New England, N.Y. & N.J. 


COOPERATIVE FARM CREDIT 
by Farmers... for Farmers 
Sit Low-cost, short-term production loans 
geared to your operating needs... long-term Federal 
Land Bank Mortgages with low interest guaranteed 
for the life of the loan—available through your local 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Free Information: Write—Dept. 1-310 State $t. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Attendance and Show Records 
Broken at New York State Fair 
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FARM RECORDS PROVE 
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Bred like DeKalb Hybrid Corn 


*Four Year Average on Farm Testing 





40 EXTRA EGGS per layer—that means 
real money for any poultry raiser. But it’s 
true and the figures come from actual 
poultry raisers just like yourself. For the 
past four years, thousands of DeKalb 
Chix have been ‘“Farm-Tested” with 
stondard bred chicks, and the carefully 
kept records not only showed an EXTRA 
40 eggs per hen from DeKalb Chix, but 
also greater livability and faster growth. 


DEKALB 1017 


8 Different Varieties 


bred for Superior Performance 


Only DeKalb can offer you (1) THREE different heavy 
type hybrids for both egg and meat production; (2) 
TWO medium type egg producers; (3) A hybrid lay- 
ing eggs accepted on the white egg market; (4) TWO 
broiler type hybrids. Only DeKalb has 8 DIFFERENT # 

CHIX VARIETIES—each bred to make you profits. a, 


DEKALB 105 
High Livability — More Eggs 
More Meat—Really Rugged 


You'll find a new ruggedness in DeKalb Chix—a new 
uniformity—layers that produce straight through. 
Find out NOW what DeKalb Chix Variety you want. 
See FREE offer below. 



























DON’T WAIT! Fill in the coupon 
below NOW! Mail for your FREE 
DeKalb Chix Catalog in full natu- 
ral colors. Gives actual profit- 
making figures on Farm Testing 
and completely describes each of 
DeKalb’s different Chix varieties. 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., Inc. 
Dept. AA-3, DeKalb, Illinois f 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 


5 ° 





POST YOUR FARM | 


and you will have the law clearly on 
your side. Our signs are printed on 
heavy fabric that withstands wind and 
weather and meet requirements of the 
Conservation Law. 


Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
$1.50 per doz.; $6.00 per 50: $11.00 per 100 








Price WITH Name and Address 
$3.50 per doz.; $8.00 ner 50; $13.00 per 100 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
10 North Cherry St.. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HE 1950 New York State Fair, 
called the “best ever” by al- 
most everyone attending it, 
attracted a record-breaking 

crowd of 383,766 to Syracuse during the 

eight days from September 2 through 

September 9. The previous record of 

380,000 was made in 1941 when the fair 

lasted nine days. ; 


Winner of the $1,000 first prize for 
fruit exhibits was the colorful and at- 
tractive show of processed and fresh 
peaches presented in the Horticultural 
Building by the New York State Peach 
Growers Association. Second prize of 
$900 was awarded the Finger Lakes 
Fruit Products Co-op of Watkins Glen 
for an exhibit of grapes and grape pro- 
ducts. Other prizes were: Third, New 
York State Cherry Growers Ass’n.; 
Fourth, National Grape Co-op Ass’n.; 
Fifth, Western New York Apple Grow- 
ers Ass'n. 

Six prizes, ranging from $325 down 
to $50, were given for organizations’ 
collections of vegetables, in this order: 
Rochester Area Growers Co-op, Onon- 
daga Vegetable Growers Co-op, Oswego 
County Vegetable Improvement Ass’n., 
Schenectady Market Growers Co-op, 
Ontario County Vegetable Council, and 
Genesee-Orleans Vegetable Growers 
Co-op. 


Cow Champions 


Champions in the various cattle di- 
visions were: 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Grand Champion Bull: Smithland Su- 
preme Champion, Forsgate Farms, James- 
burg, N. J. Keserve Grand Champion Bull: 
Strathhaven Sovereign Governor, Forkey 
Farms, Brushton, N. Y. Grand Champion 
Female: Cornell Pathfinder Colanthus, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Reserve 
Grand Champion Female: Fugiesang 
Ruby Rag Apple Supreme, Harden Farms, 


Camden, N. Y. 
GUERNSEY 

Grand Champion Bull: McDonald Farms 
Ideal Mars, Marsh Farms, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. Reserve: McDonald Farms Stand- 
fast Odin, McDonald Farms, Cortland, 
N. Y. Grand Champion Female: McD 
F, Pre-Jedetta, McDonald Farms. Re- 
serve: McD F. Pre-Lidelia, McDonald 


Farms. 
AYRSHIRE 

Grand Champion Bull: Clear Dawn 
Prince, Meadowcraft Farms, Granby, 
Mass. Reserve: Pennyfadzeoch Perfect 
Blend, Meadowcraft Farms. Grand Cham- 
pion Female: Talisman Emerald’s S. 
Trinket, Meredith Farms, Topsfield, Mass. 
Reserve: East Raws Harebelle, Meadow- 


croft Farms. 
JERSEY 

Grand and Senior Champion Bull: Jester 
Prince Wonderful, Loch Lee Farm, Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y.; Reserve Grand and 
Junior Champion Bull: Chief’s Son of 
Etta, W. L. Johnson, Vestal, N. Y. Grand 
and Senior Champion Female: Sybil De- 
sign Etta, W. L. Johnson. Reserve: Blind 
Date, Pioneer Farms, Old Lyme, Conn. 
Junior: Sybil Design Etta Ideal, W. L. 


Johnson. “ 
BROWN SWISS 

Grand Champion Bull: Judds Bridge Bar- 
on, Mt. Auburn Farms, Auburn, N. Y. 
Reserve: Cornell Lucky Oran, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Grand Champion Female: Nancy 
Bobette, L. G. and J. L. Boyd, Canan- 
daigua,.N. Y. Reserve: Coxing Clooe Im- 
perial Heidie, Leon Button, Rushville, N.Y. 


HEREFORD 

Champion Bull: Meteor Corneller, Cornell 
University. Reserve: C. L. Royal Lad, 
Cedar Ledge Farm, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. Champion Female: C. U. Starlight 
18th, Cornell University. Reserve: N. H. F. 
Gay Maid (twin), Normandy Hereford 
Farms, Wrentham, Mass. 


SHORTHORN AND POLLED 

SHORTHORN 
Champion Bull: Beathton Grandmaster, 
Warwick Manor Farms, Lititz, Penna. Re- 
serve: Lochdale Hero, Lester Ingham, 
Fredonia, N. Y. Champion Female: War- 
wick Manor Farms. Reserve: Beauty 97th, 
Lester Ingham. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Grand and Junior Champion Bull: Bent 
Lee Ensign 8th, Bent Lee Farm, Brant 
Lake, N. Y. Reserve Grand and Senior 
Champ: Dal’ Bairn Bandolier, Dale Flet- 
cher and Son, Pine Plains, N. Y. Grand 
and Junior Champion Female: Mole’s Hill 
Elba 108th, Mile’s Hill Farm, Millerton, 





N. Y. Reserve Grand and Senior Cham- 
pion Female: Ess Kay Miss Burgess 
Maid, Ess Kay Farm, East Aurora, N. Y, 
Grand Champion Steer; Mole’s Hill Farm, 
Reserve Grand Champion Steer: Star 
Dust, David Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 


4-H Livestoek 


This year’s 4-H Club entry of 600 
head of livestock in the boys and girls 
department of the fair was the largest 
in history with livestock from 45 coun- 
ties. Jerry Coyne of Livingston County 
was the grand champion 4-H dairy 
showman and champion Holstein show- 
man. Other champion showmen were: 
Abigail Stimson, Tioga County, Ayr- 
shires; Henry Thomas, Jr., Cortland, 
Guernseys; Leon Button, Yates County, 
Brown Swiss; and Gordon Hilton, Al- 
bany County, Jerseys. 


Breed championship winners 
their counties follow: 


Holstein: Grand and Senior champ, Don- 
ald House, Livingston; Reserve Grand and 
Reserve Senior, Jerry Coyne, Livingston; 
Junior champ, Roger House, Livingston; 
Reserve Junior, Alfred Marton, Monroe. 


Guernsey: Grand and Junior champ, 
Gilbert Baright, Dutchess; Reserve Grand 
and Reserve Junior, Duane Dennis, 
Wayne; Senior champ, Larry Bush, 
Greene; Reserve Senior, Calven Smith, 
Dutchess. 

Ayrshire: Grand and Senior champ, 
Richard Cook, Franklin; Reserve Grand 
and Reserve Senior, Robert Moran, Liv- 
ingston; Junior champ, Joyce Ann Tucker, 
Allegany; Reserve Junior, Abigail Stim- 
son, Tioga. 

Brown Swiss: Grand and Senior champ, 
Leon Button, Yates; Reserve Grand and 
Junior champ, Joyce Loson, Lewis; Re- 
serve Junior and Senior awards went to 
Richard Byrnes, St. Lawrence, and Wal- 
ter E. Smith, Jefferson. 

Jersey: Grand and Senior champ, 
Dorothy Benedict, Delaware; Reserve and 
Junior champ, John H. Melvin, Onondaga; 
Reserve Senior, George R. Jennings, 
Greene; Reserve Junior, Rosetta Krake, 
St. Lawrence. 


Swine Champions 


State Grand Championships in four 
breeds of swine were awarded to: Du- 
roc, boar and sow, Allen Post, R. D. 1, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Poland China, boar and 
sow, E. S. Cable and Son, East Canton, 
Ohio; Chester White, boar and sow, 
W. D. Auble and Sons, Trumansburg, 
N. Y.; Berkshire, boar and sow, John 
Blick and Sons, Williamson, N. Y. 


In the 4-H swine division, Michael 
Adams, Wayne County, won the grand 
championship with his Hampshire mar- 
ket pig and Robert Reid, Livingston, 
had the reserve grand championship 
with a Yorkshire. 





and 


Grange Awards 


The Morrisville Grange of Madison 
County won first prize for subordin- 
ate grange exhibits, followed by Oak- 
field Grange, Genesee; Castle Creek 
Grange, Broome; and Gouverneur 
Grange, St. Lawrence. In the Pomona 
Grange competition, Livingston County 
was first; Oneida, second; and Wash- 
ington, third. 


Silver Cup Winners 


From the winners of several classes 
judged each day in the Women’s Build- 
ing, the outstanding winner was pre- 
sented a silver cup in the “New York 
State Foods for New York State Fam- 
ilies’ contest. These winners, and the 
entry that won them the cup, were: 
Miss Kathleen Murray, Burdette, white 
and chocolate drop cookies; Mrs. Ches- 
ter Smith, Homer, won 10 blue ribbons 
with 10 canned entries; Mrs. Herman 
Niedzielski, East Syracuse, yellow 
chiffon cake; Mrs. Lena Hooper, Syra- 
cuse, jams and jellies; Mrs. Roger 
Loveless, Baldwinsville, potato yeast 
coffee ring; and Mrs. E. T. Munson, 
Syracuse, sour cream gingerbread and 
fruit. bread. On Potato Day, Mrs. 
Harold McDowell of Jordan received 
the $25 cash award from Pepperidge 
farms for her loaf of potato bread. 
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| read some directions for propagating 
grapes by cutting which said that the 
cuttings should be put in upside down. Is 
there a good reason for this? 

The directions refer to bundles of 
cuttings which are stored by burying 
with the cuttings upside down. The rea- 
son given is that the butts which are 
fairly close to the surface will callus 
over more readily if they are heeled 
in that way. With the butts down, the 
buds are likely to start growth before 
a root system is well started. 


Our cellar does not seem to be damp, 
but it has such a musty odor we cannot 
store any fruit or vegetables there. How 
can we correct this? 

Ventilate more—even if you have to 
install an electric ventilating fan; clean 
up and get rid of any old musty boards, 
crates, etc.; dust chloride of lime over 
the floor and use some of the air puri- 
fiers (Air Wick, Good Air, etc.) you 
can buy at the grocery store. 

Spray or sprinkle walls and floor 
with copper sulfate solution — one 
pound in five gallons of water. 

—Hd Mitchell 


When was ladino clover first introduced 
into the country? 

The USDA brought some seed here 
from the northern part of Italy in 1903 
and it was tried out in the Northeast 
with some success. Its use on farms be- 
came fairly common in New England 
before it gained much importance in 
New York State. 


Why do we hear so little about alfalfa 
these days and so much about Iadino and 
birdsfoot trefoil? 

Where alfalfa can be grown well, it 
is still the best perennial legume. Pro- 
bably too little has been said about it 
in the last few years on the basis that 
everybody knew about alfalfa but rela- 
tively few people knew about ladino 
and birdsfoot. 


Are there any figures to indicate what 
is the best way to put up hay? 

We think such figures are inconclu- 
Sive. What’s the best method for one 
man may not be the best for his neigh- 
bor. We have recently talked with men 
who are following different practices, 
and here is about what they said. 

A man putting in dry, chopped hay 
liked it because it was fast, and since 
he has followed that method his cows 
have averaged to increase 100 pounds 
of milk a year. 


A man who was field-baling said he 
got his hay in earlier than he used to, 
and because the bales were sliced he 
Saved 45 minutes every time he fed hay 
to his cows. 


A man who was using a buck rake 
thought it was the best method yet 
where fields were close to the barn. 


What figures we have indicate that 
there isn’t too much difference in the 
cost of putting up a ton of hay if each 
method is used efficiently. Obviously, 
the man with a small acreage must 
keep his equipment investment low. 


Aside from mulching thoroughly, is 
there any good way of increasing the soil 
acidity for a few blue berries in the home 
garden? 

One good way is to use ordinary alum 
(aluminum sulphate) at the rate of 1 
pound to 100 sq. ft. This is in addition 
to mulching, which should be continued 
from year to year. 


I have heard, some comment relative to 
setting out strawberries in the fall. When 
can this be done and will I get a crop 
next summer? 

Fall setting of strawberries is recom- 
mended for two reasons: It gets the 
work done before the rush season, and 
the roots have a little more time to de- 
velop. You can set them as late as 
November, but they should be mulched 
to protect them. You should not plan 
on a crop next summer and you should 
remove any blossoms that appear in 
the spring. 


—A.A.— 


HOW TO MAKE 
SAUERKRAUT 


(Continued from Page 10) 
very particular about this. If scum ap- 
pears, remove the cloth, and replace 
with a clean one; or the first one can 
be boiled, sunned and reused. 


The best kraut is produced from 65° 
to 70° F., requiring a month to 6 weeks 
for curing properly at these tempera- 
tures. It can then be left as it is and 
stored in a cool place; or it can be 
covered with paraffin, or packed into 
jars and canned. To can kraut, heat it 
to between 110° and 130° F. in its own 
juice, pack it into clean, hot jars, par- 
tially seal the jars and process 25 min- 
utes in boiling water bath, keeping 
water 1 to 2 inches above tops of jars. 
Remove the jars, complete the seal, 
cool and store. 








Victor E. Grover, right, subscription manager, and Harry L. Ennis, New York State 
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TREATED QUARTER 


Note how Squibb Ointment Veterinary disperses penicillin throughout a treated 
quarter. One tube, containing a dye instead of penicillin, was instilled into one 
quarter of a cow's udder. The cow was killed 17 hours later—the udder 
removed and frozen—and the above cross-section photograph then taken, 
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the reason this 
ointment Is 
effective in 


9 out of 10 
cases of MASTITIS 


Streptococcus agalactiae is the cause of ap- 
proximately 90% of all mastitis cases. 














For this most common kind of mastitis, the most 
effective treatment known today is penicillin in 
a special ointment. 


There is no better treatment. 


Squibb Penicillin Ointment Veterinary has been 
used successfully to treat millions of cases 
of mastitis*. It’s known, accepted, proved! 


The reasons for its success are these: ® Disperses 
thoroughly throughout entire treated quarter. 
® Fights mastitis* organisms from 48 to 72 hours. 
® In many cases, one tube is sufficient. ® It’s 
stable, non-toxic, non-irritating. ® It’s a clear 
ointment, won’t discolor milk. ® It’s easy to use 
and is inexpensive. 


Squibb ‘‘Instant-Use”’ Penicillin is sold by drug- 
gists only. Ask for it—keep it on hand. Write for 
mastitis folder. E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary 
and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 
AA 10, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


. *Due to Strep tococcus agalactiae, the cause of the large 
est percentage of all mastitis cases, 


field manager of American Agriculturist, are looking over the figures in a recent 


Survey which shows that American Agriculturist is the best read and the best liked 
form paper in the area. “Vic” started working fer American Agriculturist more 
than 23 years ago when he was a student in Business Administration at Syracuse 
University. Harry has been working for A.A. 12 years. 
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Only 10 More Years 
and I’ll Be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
Traders retirement plan, I can 
retire when I'm 65, with an in- 
come that will let me live com- 
fortably and travel when and 
where I please. 


You too can plan for retirement 
if you act now. Find out about 
the new Farmers and Traders 
policy that combines retirement 
and family protection in one low- 
cost policy. 
Mail the Coupon for Details 
= 8 oe ee Se a Sy 
FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
A-160 


Gentlemen: 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information about your Retire- 
ment and Family Income Plans. 
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““Almost 


& 


pale 


helpless from a weak 
back,’* says an elderly woman, 
“your appliance gave support 
which brought almost instant re- 
lief and I have completely regain- 
ed use of my back.’’ 


Like A Pair Of Supporting Hands 
Gentle, uplifting support, reliev- 
ing downward pressure. Much 
more comfortable than Plaster 
Casts, Leather or Celluloid Jack- 
Steel Braces and it is 1 

expensive. Light, cool, flexible 
and easily adjustable. i 
show through the clothes. 


THOUSANDS BENEFITED 

In our FREE book, many users 
tell of relief, improved appear- 
ance, even permanent correction. 
Examples: ‘‘Every night I can see 
my back straighter; feel fresher, 
better, happier.’’ ‘‘A spinal suf- 
ferer 16 years it seems good to 
ie again without awful back- 
ache.’’ 


30 DAYS TO PROVE VALUE 
Physicians recommend the Philo 
Burt, and we work with your 
Doctor. Investigate this proven 
Appliance if your back is weak. 

jured, diseased, or deformed. 


Reduced price within reach of all. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Fully describe your condition so we can 

give you specific information. 


PHILO BURT CO. vmestown, New York 
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TIME WELL SPENT 

Time taken to read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
en the market, what to buy at what 
price and where to go to get what 
you want. When you answer an “ad,” 
be sure fo mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











“Old Man Weather” Slows New 


York Crop and Fruit Harvest 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


HE weather in upstate New 
York has been about as bad as 
could be for fall work on farms. 


September began with a long - 


period of drizzling rain which put most 
farmers back on their work from a 
week to 10 days. 


Because of wet weather, harvest of 
tomatoes was delayed. Much cracking 
and some mold was found when pickers 
got busy again. Continued cold weather 
and threats of frost make the last pick- 
ing in doubt. Many growers have found 
their yield much less than expected, 
and unseasonable conditions have re- 
sulted in considerable downgrading. 


Dry beans also have taken a beating 
between beetle, blight and bad weather. 
The peach harvest was slowed and 
some brown rot showed up. The El- 
bertas failed to ripen anywhere near 
their normal time because of cold. Some 
growers report a fungus rot on prunes, 
in spite of spraying. Slow ripening and 
picking have allowed some early apples 
to move out of the markets. Potato 


harvest has been delayed, but unless — 


more difficulties are encountered the 
yield should be good. 


Pastures Grow Slowly 


For the most part, pastures are 
green and growing, but slowly. Dry 
weather during the latter half of Au- 
gust had slowed them down. Rains 
since have turned them green and kept 
them growing, but cold weather was a 
drawback. By mid-September many 
dairymen in Western New York were 
keeping their cows jin nights, because 
of cold, where normally they would 
have been out a week or two later. 


Preparing of ground for wheat was 
delayed, but it looks as if most of the 
intended acreage will be in on time. 
Cutting of corn silage is under way, 
but where farmers had wheat to plant 
this had to wait. There is complaint of 
considerable soft corn. Generally corn 
suffered from cold nights through the 
summer, and a couple of weeks of 
warm weather following the rain would 
have been a big help. As it is, the prob- 
lem is to get the corn going into the 
silos before there is frost. 


The unfavorable weather undoubted- 
ly has stepped up barn feeding and 
costs, but a heavy crop of hay in most 
places will help. Much second cutting 
hay was rained on repeatedly and some 
apparently will not be cut. 


Top Award for Peaches 


One of the awards not on the official 
schedule at the State Fair was that of 
Duncan Memorial Fund. This fund 
was subscribed and named for H. S. 
Duncan following his death in 1937. He 
was the organizer and first head of the 
State Farm Produce Inspection Service. 


His hobby beyond his official duties was ' 


education in better marketing of fruits 
and vegetables. 


For several years the fund made 
awards to growers who were doing 
good jobs of marketing “as H. S. Dun- 
can would have seen it.” This year the 
fund voted to award a certificate and 
$200 to the exhibit in the Horticultural 
building which (a) does the best pro- 
motional job for New York fruits and/ 
or vegetables; (b) has the most sales 
appeal for consumers.” 


The award committee unanimously 
voted the award to the exhibit of the 
New York State Peach Growers Asso- 
ciation, which it described as “mouth- 
watering; having the most eye appeal; 
complete.” It was prepared for the 
peach association of which Donald 
Nesbit of Albion is president, by Jack 
Heinicke of Geneva. It included fresh 
fruit of four varieties: peaches canned, 
frozen, made into jellies, marmalades, 


preserves, conserves, and various des- 
serts. They also approved the recipe 
folder that was handed out. 

The committee reported that the ex- 
hibit of the Rochester Area Vegetable 
Growers Association stood next in or- | 


der for the purposes of the award. In) | 


addition to displays of vegetables it | 
featured a large salad bowl and relish 
tray with samples for visitors. Hon- 
orable mention was given to the Pota- 
to Seed Growers Cooperative, Onon- 
daga Vegetable Growers, Finger Lakes 
Grape Growers, and the New York 
State Cherry Growers Association. 


New Milk Formula Studied 


Considerable study is being given to 
the operation of the new Class 1 price 
formula in the New York metropolitan 


eee 





.milk market order. The automatic pric- 


ing became effective on August milk, 
and producers are receiving checks 
slightly higher than the price estimated 


‘earlier. The forecast for the September 


price also is higher than estimates 
made in midsummer. 

Operation of the formula is of in- 
terest because some dairy leaders in 
the Rochester and Buffalo markets 
think the time will come when those 
markets should have formula pricing 
under the state orders. Neither market 
has had a pricing formula for several 
years. 

— A.A. — 


NEW YORK GRANGE 
BREAD CONTEST NEWS | 


ITH ONLY three more weeks be- 
fore State Grange meets in Elmira, 
N. Y., Pomona Granges throughout the | 
state are busy winding up their county ' 





Mrs. Kenneth D. Fleischer of Valatie, N. Y., 
winner of the Columbia County Pomona 
Grange Bread Contest. Mrs. Fleischer, a 
member of Lindenwald Grange, will com- 
pete with 52 other county winners at 
State Grange this month for the title of 
State Bread-Baking Champion and valu-— 
able merchandise and cash prizes. 


bread contests. Reports from chairmen 
of Pomona Service and Hospitality 
committees indicate that Grangers are 
baking some wonderful bread, and 
that the judges are having a difficult 
task in picking winners. 


POMONA WINNERS | 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 
Albany Colonie Mrs. Spencer Duncan 
Allegany Birdsall Mrs. Mildred Thompson 
Cayuga Moravia Mrs. Clara Mitchell 
Chautauqua Chautauqua Mrs. Olga Stratton 
Chemung Veteran Mrs. William Tuma 
Cortland Albright Mrs. Norris Burnham 
Erie Lawtons Mrs. Clayton Taylor 
Essex Whiteface Miss Marie Taylor 
Greene Loonenburgh Mrs. Marion Albright 
Herkimer Millers Mills Mrs. Harland Bekstead 
Madison Chittenango Mrs. Floyd Cox 
Niagara Pendleton Mrs. Robert Thompson 
Schenectady Duane Mrs, Gordon Cummings 
Schuyler Beaver Dams Mrs. Milton Roblee 

St. Lawrence Crary Mills Mrs. Fulton Caswell 
Washington Battle Hill Mrs. Marie Skinner 
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Available from all 


“Tydol-Vee- 
dol” dealers in American Agricul- 
turist territory is a 32-page booklet 
containing a calendar to December 


31, 1951. In this booklet there is 
much information that the average 
‘motorist will appreciate; also, room 
for keeping a record of mileage, 
expenses, fuel consumption, ete. This 
is «a brand-new publication of the 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OJL COM- 
PANY. 

From the DUPONT COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware, comes news 
that a company at Elmsford, New 
York, has developed a method of 
seeding grass along roadsides and 
in parks by spraying on a mixture 
of water, seed, and fertilizer. A 
600-gallon tank contains a solution 
with 300 pounds of grass seed and 
680 pounds of commercial fertilizer. 
The mixture is continually stirred, 
and a tankful per acre is applied 
through a fire hose. 


Whenever you buy «a hundred 
pound bag of any PURINA chow for 
laying hens, you can get a coupon 
worth 25 cents on a Purina poultry 
feeder. When you have 5 coupons 
plus $1.35, you can get a feeder 
for about one-half the usual price. 
This offer lasts only until October 
31 and it is good in the continen- 
tal U. S. 

Interest in irrigation is increasing 
rapidly. If you are one of those who 
is considering installation of an ir- 
rigation system, you will find a 
number of advertisers on pages 10 
and 11 of the August 19 issue, any 
or all of whom will be glad to send 
you booklets and information, or 
answer your questions. 


THE NEW HOLLAND MACHINE 
COMPANY, New Holland, Pa., has 
developed a new one-man wire 
baler designed especially for farm- 
ers who want heavier baies. It is 
known as Model 80. It can be drawn 
by any two-plow tractor, and the 
New Holland 14/2 gauge wire 
makes twists which withstand a pull 
up to 285 pounds. 


A posteard to KNOX STOVE 
WORKS, INC., 2011 Ailor Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn., will bring you an 
illustrated folder giving complete in- 
formation about the Mealmaster 
oil-electric combination kitchen 
range. 


The Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment of SWIFT & COMPANY, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, lll., has a 
16-mm sound film entitled “A Na- 
tion’s Meat.” This is ideally suited 
for meetings of Future Farmers, 4-H 
Club groups—in fact, any farm 
group interested in livestock. If 
shows the production of meat from 
the western range to the kitchen 
range. All you pay for the privilege 
of showing it is the transportation 
charge one way. Write to Swift & 
Company if you are interested. 
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Here is an excellent tool for a repair § 


shop. Characterized as the only com- 
plete bench machine for sharpening 
and fitting circular saws, it is manu~ 
factured by the BELSAW MACHINERY 
COMPANY, 315 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 2, Mo. 
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Readers Free Minds About Big Trucks 


Let Cars Pass! 


OUR editorial on trucks was one of 

the best and most pertinent I have 
read in a long time. The injustice to 
the farmer and the railroads is only 
too obvious. Even the city motorist is 
the victim of the low share of highway 
maintenance costs which the heavy 
truck bears. Here are my suggestions: 


(1) Increase by many times the tax 
on large trucks; (2) Reduce the tax on 
small trucks; (3) Allocate part of the 
funds collected to enforce law on 
big trucks; (4) Make it mandatory 
that a truck which is’ not capable of 
maintaining a speed of 50 miles an 
hour on a two-lane highway turn off 
the road when more than five cars: are 
being held up by it, so that they can 
pass. 

Keep hammering on the truck prob- 
lem!—Robert Rk. Livingston, German- 
town, New York. 


The Other Side 


OR many years I have been a 

reader of your American Agricul- 
turist and have appreciated the fair 
attitude you have taken on most sub- 
jects, especially those regarding 
farmers’ problems. 


However, in your September 2 issue 
on the editorial page you published an 
editorial which I am sure you have not 
considered or thought through fully. It 
so happens that along with farming I 
operate two refrigerated trucks. 


You state that trucks can carry al- 
most 32 tons, leaving the impression 
that we have that much pay load, when 
in reality \this is the picture: My 
trucks, empty, weigh between 27,000 
and 30,000 pounds, which means I can 
carry between 33,000 and 36,000 pound 
pay loads. These days a great many 
farmers’ cash crops, such as dairy 
products, are being moved on the type 
of truck I have. The railroad can 
neither give the service nor the re- 
frigeration necessary. Our charges are 
Somewhat higher than rail,. which 
Should be sufficient proof to bear me 
out on this point. i 


You mentioned the difficulty in your 
area about trucks getting out of con- 
trol on hills. I’m sure if you would 
check into the majority of these acci- 
dents, you would find they are caused 
because the tractor or truck involved is 
much too small for the job. Owners, 
trying to operate in the black, buy 
lighter trucks to raise their revenue, 
but also raise the accident rate and 
bring censure on trucks in general. To 
drop the weight level downward will 
only increase this trend. Larger trac- 
tors also carry larger tires to dis- 


“Oh, hello dear! You got a letter.’ 





tribute the load more evenly. 

I do not know where you obtained 
your figures on tax per mile, but I find 
I cannot begin to operate on the figure 
you mention. Each of my trucks costs 
in excess of $200, where you mention 
$140. The average truck consumes 
about a gallon of fuel every 4 miles— 
approximately 40,000 miles per tire on 
14 tires per vehicle, which brings your 
tax up considerably —plus a dozen 
other taxes. 


Finally, you take up the torch for 
railroads when the thing that is put- 
ting them out of business is not trucks, 
but excessive costs of labor, materials 
and management. I don’t profess to 
know the answer, but I do say trucks 
should not, be blamed for their plight. 
Railroads do at least have this in their 
favor: the government regulates them 
in interstate commerce. What they can 
haul in California, they can also haul 
in Maine, whereas trucks have a prob- 
lem at every state line they cross. 


I certainly oppose overloading of 
trucks and am in favor of stiff penal- 
ties for this practice, but let’s be fair 
and give them an even break so they, 
too, can make a living! 

—Frederick L. Gohlla, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Heavy Damage to Roads 


| sure you voiced the general con- 
sensus of opinion of us western New 
York farmers in your editorial about 
heavy truck damage to our roads. 


Here we are particularly sensitive to 
their ravages, as our 2-lane “U.S. 20” 
on which I live, and “N. Y. 5” are the 
only through roads to handle East- 
West traffic. Consequently, passenger 
car traffic is governed by them, due to 
two-lane traffic and their traveling ex- 
tremely slow up hills. — Vincent P. 
Aldrich, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Baek Roads Need 
Improving 


ONGRATULATIONS on your “fac- 

ing the facts” editorial entitled, 
“Heavy Trucks, Roads and Taxes!” 
For a long time I have been one of 
those who felt that this situation 
should be brought out in the open. 


While a high proportion of the pub- 
lic highways of Herkimer County have 
a hard surface, getting out in the win- 
ter with regularity is still a problem 
on probably two thirds of the farms of 
the county. It doesn’t appear that there 
has been sufficient funds to widen the 
highways, eliminate the brush, cut the 
banks and do other things that would 
make it relatively easy to free the 
roads from snow. It seems unfair that 
these people should have to pay the 
high license fees compared with what 
the big trucks are paying. Also, need- 
less to say, my attitude toward the 
big trucks has not been improved by 
drivers who bully their way down the 
middle of the road.—J. Joseph Brown, 
County Agricultural Agent, Herkimer 
County, N. Y. 


Keep Box Cars on Tracks 


READ your article on “Heavy 

Trucks, Roads and Taxes.” Perhaps 
trucks are important to the public and 
the farmer, but I ask you, do we need 
box cars on the road? The railroads 
have always done a fairly good job of 
hauling box cars, so why not let them 
do the heavy hauling and worry about 
their own road which they must build 
and keep in repair? — A. H. Olson, 
Machias, N. Y. 


SHEPPARD DIESELS ¢ 
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Hanover, Pa. 


Send details on installing a Sheppard 6 “M” without 


MAIL COUPON 


altering frame or implements. 


for free folder that shows how Shep- Name. 
pard Diesel power can be installed P. 0. 
in your “M" in less than a day R. F. D. State 


DEALERS: Check here for details [ 


DIESEL’S THE POWER . . . SHEPPARD’S THE DIESEL 


On Coldest Days —Work In 
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ALL-WEATHER TOP 
& BACK PANEL - option- 
al at small extra cost. 


NEW WINDSHIELD 
EXTENSIONS-option- 
al at small extra cost. 


For winter tractor work—keep warm with 
the genuine GOMFORR Cover—the tractor 
heater that more farmers use than any 
other. -GOMFORR gives you features you 
want—smooth streamlined fit, converts to 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer or 
write manufacturer. 


Here’s What GOMFORE 
Owners Say: 


Theodore Baer, | 
Watertown, Connecticut 





“T do all kinds of custom tractor work and 
both of my Ford Fergusons have -GOMFORR 
Covers: One -GOMFORR Cover is 3 years old 
and still perfect. I’ve never yet had to quit 
working because of the cold. In my opinion 
you make the best cover in the world.”’ 


Manufactured By 


COMFORT EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 E WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BEST BUY 
=ys in MILLS 





Every Papec Hammer Mill is GUARAN- 
TEED to grind any dry feed to any de- 
sired fineness faster and cheaper than any 


other mill in the same power class... Makes , 
top quality feed from home-grown grain and 
roughage...Saves coarse, unpalatable rough- 
age that would be wasted otherwise...Users 
report Papecs have lowest operating and up- 
keep costs...See your Papec dealer or send 
name on margin of ad for FREE. booklet. 


Papec Machine Company « 
3910 South Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS CROP BLOWERS 
* HAY CHOPPER- SILO FILLERS 

HAY HARVESTERS - ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

HAMMER MILLS . FEED MIXERS 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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CHICKEN 


LICE 


AND FEATHER 


MITES 


TAP ON 
ROOSTS 


Use this simple, easy, eco- 
nomical method proved 
effective by years of use 
on thousands of poultry 
farms. Apply Black Leaf 
AO to roosts with the 
handy ‘“‘cap brush.” 
Fumes rise, killing 
lice and feather mites, 
while chickens perch. 
One ounce treats 60 
feet of roosts — 90 
chickens.Packagesup 
to 1-pound contain a 
*“‘cap brush.’’ Direc- 
tions in each package. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 














































Our White Leghorns are making high 
records in 1950 laying tests. In 1948-49 
official egg laying tests, our Leghorns won 
as follows: 1. High White Leghorn Pen 
All Tests. 2. High Pen all breeds in 
profit class at California. 3. High Leg- 
horn Pen at Pennsylvania, Western New 
York and Georgia. 4. High Four Pens 
all breeds at Pennsylvania. 5. Poultry 
Tribune Trophy (273.50 eggs and 287.9 
points per bird). We still hold All-Time 
World Record for one pen. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 
White Leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Rocks .. . own 
two hatcheries with 530,000 egg capacity, 
three poultry farms and 15,000 breeders. 
We carry on a complete pedigree-progeny 
testing program. 

“\\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated catalog 
\ describes our breeding program. 
A\\ Write today for your free copy. 





ARSHALLS:: 
ONEY-MAKERS+= 
‘Selected Shains . Jarm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Always Good Prices 
Write, wire or phone today to 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD5 8B Phone 9082 ithaca, N. Y. 













BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 
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Fall Poultry Feeding Questiens 
By L. E. Weauer | 


When should laying mash take the 
place of growing mash for pullets? 

By the time they have reached a 
production rate of 25 per cent or soon~- 
er. One is tempted to say that it doesn’t 
matter much. One man tells you he 
makes the change as soon as he finds 
the first pullet egg, and that his pullets 
do well. Another tells about never mak- 
ing the change at all. He just continues 
to feed growing mash, and his pullets 
do all right. If all growing mashes were 
as well fortified with vitamins and 
other required nutrients as those de- 
signed for indoor rearing, there would 
be little necessity for changing to a 
laying ration, but not all of them are. 
Better play safe by making the change 
soon after laying begins. 

For the most part, laying mashes are 
made of the same things as growing 
mashes—ground corn, wheat, oats and 
their by-products, plus protein mater- 
ials, minerals and vitamin carriers. For 
indoor feeding, larger amounts of some 
of the vitamins are needed in the mash. 
Egg-making likewise makes additional 
demands which laying mashes are de- 
signed to supply. In all mashes, how- 
ever, considerably more than the known 
required amounts are put in, just to 
be on the safe side. I suspect it is 
those extras that make growing mashes 
into fairly satisfactory laying mashes. 


Should free choice feeding of grain be 
continued after the pullets start laying? 

Yes. Many poultry keepers have 
found free-choice feeding of both grain 
and mash so convenient, and egg pro- 
duction so satisfactory, that they have 
not changed to restricted or controlled 
grain feeding at all. However, most 


laying mashes are made to be fed with 
not more than an equal amount of 
scratch grain. Regulated feeding of 
grain may be necessary to hold approx- 
imately this 50-50 balance. 


Should oats be fed to laying pullets? 

Yes. Oats do seem to help prevent 
feather pulling, possibly cannibalism. 
As a source of actual nutrients, oats 
are usually more highly priced than 
corn or wheat. A good scratch grain 
mixture is 200 pounds corn, 200 pounds 
wheat, 100 pounds oats of good weight. 


How about feeding whole corn instead 
of cracked corn? 

An excellent idea, but only if the pul- 
lets have been fed whole corn on range 
long enough that they are used to it 
and are eating it readily. To make an 
abrupt change from cracked corn to 
whole corn might throw laying pullets 
into a fall molt, if the total amount 
of feed eaten each day was reduced. 


When should the feeding of crushed 
oyster shells be started? 

At least a month before the pullets 
begin laying. Of course there are sev- 
eral other materials that supply shell- 
building material. For example, lime, 
crushed limestone and coquina shells. 

When should lights be started? 

If the puliets are laying and you have 
not started lighting them, do so at once. 
Good daylight lasts no more than 12 
hours at the present time, and some 
pullets need at least 13 hours. 

September 15 was none too early to 
have started lighting your pullets if 
they were laying or mature enough to 
start laying. There is no reason for 
starting lights on immature pullets. 
Wait until they are about 5 months old. 





Let's Sell More Northeastern Eggs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


same with the dirties. The mediums 
bring you 60c a dozen. 

Now, if you want to take the trouble 
to figure it out, I think you'll find that 
you would realize a total of $22.79 at 
retail for the case you bought for 
$20.10. This leaves you an unattractive 
profit of $1.69 for hauling a case of 
eggs from the wholesale market to 
your store, for candling and sorting the 
eges and for retailing them. You don’t 
like the deal and I don’t blame you. 


Your Competitor 


Now, let’s walk across the street 
and see how your competitor made out 
with the case of. Minnesotas he bought. 

He has decided to charge only 72c a 
dozen for the Grade A and AA eggs 
he got out of that case. That gives him 
a 12c a dozen price advantage over you 
to attract customers. Maybe the eggs 
in his Grade A cartons are not quite as 
fresh as yours, but they’re good eggs. 
Most customers would have difficulty 
telling the difference. He would also seil 
the Grade B’s for 60c a dozen. 

Now, figure up what he got for the 
case of Minnesotas which cost him 
$17.10, and you'll find it amounts to 
$21.26. This leaves him a retail margin 
of $4.16 and this is quite satisfactory. 
And besides that he’s a tough competi- 
tor. Would you take a look at some 
Minnesotas when you went down to the 
wholesale market to buy eggs next 
time? I think you would! 


Our Problem 


We haven’t got a monopoly in our 
Northeastern markets. As eggs get 
more plentiful, as they were last spring, 
buyers shop around for the best value. 
That’s when the wholesale prices of 
Midwesterns and Nearbys get pretty 
close together instead of the 10c spread 
we find in some grades now. That’s 
when prices are low and we really need 
a few more cents per dozen. But we 
have to put something into each case 


of eggs which makes them worth the 
extra premium. The buyer has to get the 
extra cost back or he’s not going to pay 
that premium. He didn’t last spring and 
he never did when there were enough 
eggs so that he could shop around. 


We can’t let down for a moment on 
interior quality. In fact, some of our 
Nearby producers will have to improve. 
We found as high as 205 AA grade eggs 
in one of the 25 cases but there was 
another in which we found none. We 
found no B’s and no C’s in the best case 
but the poorest case had 81 grade B 
eges and 25 grade C. A lot has been 
said about cool egg rooms, quick cool- 
ing, etc., to maintain fresh interior 
quality. It has to be said some more, 
and the advice has to be heeded.by our 
Northeastern producers if they expect 
to get top prices. 

Not so much has been said about cut- 
ting down on cracked eggs. This is 
mostly a farm problem. We examined 
most of the 25 cases on the farm and 
then again at the country receiving 
station (the figures used above were 
from the report at the receiving sta- 
tion). There was very little increase in 
the number of cracked eggs between 
the farm and the station. 

Appearance is still a great salesman. 
Undersized eggs in any grade hurt 
their sales appeal. Noticeable dirt or 
stains are even worse. Chocolate brown 
and buffs in the same layer seem to 
cause the buyer to react by saying, 
“This case doesn’t look good and so it 
can’t be good.”’ Where tints and creams 
are all put into one layer—not the top 
one—it doesn’t hurt so much. And with 
brown eggs, it doesn’t take a great deal 
of sorting to avoid the real mottled ap- 
pearance of eggs from individual layers. 

These things sound like a lot of fuss- 
ing to some poultrymen, but I’d like to 
end up where I started. As the margin 
is squeezed down in egg production, 
producers must put more emphasis on 
selling. : 
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STARTED CAPONS 


Remember that 60¢c a pound live weight that Capons 
brought last Easter? We say again and again—yoy 
will never go 4 
wrong ith Ca- 
pons. They bring 
highest premium 
prices year in 
and year out. 
Buy them now 
for that special 
Easter market 
next spring. We 
have them 4 and 
6 weeks of age 
in the popular 
breeds—ready for 
immediate deliv- 
ery and _ priced 
low so you can 
make a real 
profit on them. 


STARTED PULLETS 













The enormous 
Semand for Sun: 
nybrook Started 
Pullets. is amaz- 
ing. Looks like 
every Poultryman 
is going to make 
@ SOme real money 
from winter eggs 
this year. We 


§ Regen 


ar breeds ready 
for immediate 
delivery—and at 


than if you had 
‘ 1 them 
=; yourself. 


BABY CHICKS 


in all the popular breeds are 
hatched every Monday in the year 


From U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean 
Breeders — of Course. 


Wherever you live you are a neighbor of 
Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway Express, 
by Air or by our own fleet of trucks, we get 
them to you safe and sound 100% alive, we 
guarantee. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR 1950 PICTURE STORY 
OF SUNNYBROOK — WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR 


Box 6 Phone 8-1611 Hudson, N. Y. 








Buy the best - We'll do the rest! 


aS 







Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and  Profit-Bound. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. = 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 


BROAD BREAST 
CORNISH HAMP 


CROSS 


WENE Cornish-Hamp Crosses 
have extremely big, broad : 
breasts, deep thighs; more than eee 

average white, tender meat. eae S 0 
Dress extra good, almost without dark pin 
feathers. TOP profit earners. Quick maturing: 
Write for PROOF and FREE FOLDER on all 
WENE meat and egg breeds. It’s a money-saving 
guide to buying right. Rush card NOW. 


c CHICK FARMS 


i} Dept. AA, Vineland, N. J- 
mee WETS 
BO ates 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 











Safe Arrival Guar. 








R.0.P. SUPER MATED per 100 per 100 per 100 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 3,00 
LEGHORNS (58.8%)... $13.00 $26.00 § Be 
UTILITY MATED WH. LEG.. 11.00 24.00 ry 
NEW HAMPSHIRES .............. _ 15.00 22.00 Ha 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA 15.00 22.00 10 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA .... 15.00 22.00 Hi 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ...... 14.00 0 . 


22.0 UU 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $80 
STARTED LEG. PLTS....4 Wks.  35¢....6 hesitant 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order ele 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo ee a 
Cash or C.O.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95 foe. Pa. 
LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A, McALISTERVILLE, 









PULLETS - PULLETS> 
10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns. Also N: 7 
Reds, April and May hatched pullets. Raise ie 
free farm range, Healthy, vigorous pullets at m8 list 
ate prices. Send for circular and complete price “®* 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsville, N. J. 
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Crankease Moisture 
a Winter Hazard 


By EDWARD MONROE 


HE condensation of moisture 
within the crankcase of a 
tractor with its resultant for- 
mation of ice, slush, and 

sludge is a danger which should not be 
overlooked by farmers who use their 
tractors only for a short time each day 
(such as drawing manure) during the 
winter months. 


If a considerable amount of water is 
allowed to accumulate within the 
crankease, it will lead to the formation 
of sludge, which, in itself, is objection- 
able, but the most immediate danger 
results whether the moisture freezes or 
not. If freezing temperatures are reach- 
ed within the crankcase, ice and slush 
will form, which may plug oil lines and 
strainers, causing burned out bearings. 
If it freezes in the oil pump itself, it 
may cause breakage of the pump or 
gears driving it, when the engine is 
started. A few minutes of running on a 
cold morning may result in burned out 
bearings and serious damage to the 
motor, if the ice has formed in the 
crankcase. 


Short Runs Dangerous 


Assuming there’s no leakage from 
the cooling system, moisture is always 
forming within the crankcase, due to 
the changing temperatures. If the 
tractor is operated for a considerable 
period of time during the day, so that 
the oil is thoroughly warmed for some 
time, the moisture will evaporate and 
escape through the crankcase breather. 
Short runs do not heat the oil suffici- 
ently to evaporate this moisture, so it 
continues to accumulate. 


Some makes of tractors are more 
susceptible to excessive accumulation 
of moisture than others. Those having 
deep crankcases are among the worst 
offenders, as the oil remains cooler ana, 
consequently, there is less evaporation 
of moisture. Don’t condemn a tractor 
for having a deep crankcase, however, 
as your oil will stand up better in sum- 
mer for the same reason. 

These precautions can be taken to 
prevent damage where the tractor is 
used only for short periods: 


1. Use a good thermostat which will 
keep the motor at about 175° F. to 180° 


F. Use a winter front in very cold 
weather. 

2. After the motor has been stopped 
for about ten minutes, remove the drain 
plug and catch about a teacupful in a 
large water glass. If there is water in 
the oil, it will be in the bottom of the 
glass and the oil on top. Do this every 
three or four days if necessary. 


3. Special coverings may be pur- 
chased for the crankcase which will in- 
sulate the crankcase and cause the oil 
to run at a higher temperature and to 
reach this temperature more quickly. 

4. Change the oil oftener in winter, 
but make the change when the oil in 
the crankcase is thoroughly heated so 
that the water will come out with the 
oil. 

— A.A. — 


LUBRICATING SAW 


This way of keeping a saw lubricated 
is suggested by American Builder, 
magazine of the building industry: 

“When making a new wood miter 





box, run hot paraffin down through the 
saw cuts on box,” the publication says. 
“When the paraffin becomes cold, draw 
the saw that is being used through the 
cuts. This method will lubricate the saw 
as long as the box can be used.” 


— A.A. — 


MEASURE SHADOW 
TO MEASURE BUILDING 


Here’s an easy way to measure the 
height of a building without climbing 
on the roof: 

Drive a pole into the ground where 
it will be fully exposed to. sunlight. 
Make sure the pole is vertical. When 
the shadow cast by the pole is equal to 
the pole’s height, measure the length 
of the shadow cast by the building. 
This will equal the building’s height. 














This 16x48 concrete silo is going up on the farm of Lee Sweetland of Dryden, New 


York. Work is being done by Eastman Brothers of Ellishurg, New York. 
this type of silo is fairly common in Jefferson County and other northern New York 
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New Sinclair Gasoline gives you new, SUPER-POWER for 
your tractor, truck and car—new fast starting, new high anti- 
knock, new economy. 

This Super Sinclair Gasoline also keeps rust out of your gas 
tank (rust formed by moisture condensation). Miracle Sinclair 
rust inhibitor, RD-119, now in all Sinclair gasolines, stops rust 
formation that costs you valuable time, that costs you money 
in repairs by clogging strainers, fuel pump and carburetor jets. 

Phone your Sinclair Representative today for new, SUPER- 
POWER Anti-Rust Sinclair H-C or Sinclair Ethyl Gasoline. 


NEW d4per-Power ANTI-RUST 


GASOLINE WITH RD-II9 


el Fuel, Uexonalals, Oils, and 


TOL ae REC e 


@-0 ko tt1 i h also contain 





Keep Your Subscription To 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Renewed 


© 


i] WRAPON CABLE 


No Frozen Pipes 


Enjoy year round run- 






For trailer park, ware- 
AS house, cottage, garage, 
‘stock and poultry farm, pumps, 
oil lines. Thousands of happy users. 
Easily installed—see cut. Six cable sizes 
from $1 up. Also insulation and thermo- 
stats. Get free circular & instructions. 


GRO-QUICK, 330 W. Huron, Chicago 10 


C.0.D. New Hampshires, 


SURPLUS CHICKS, Barred Rocks, White 


Greas b t b . i e il 

ae a out up to now has not been used mor in central New York Ordinari y 8 feet Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50, 
silo is made in a day, and by the foilowing morning it is set sufficiently so that 100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 

the forms can be raised and another 8 feet added. A, F. HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, initial. 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100. 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24. 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
P. O. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y¥. Advance payment 
is required. 
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HOLSTEIN 


FRESH*® AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows snd first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged. 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle. Owner 





ORCHARD Bill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M R 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York. 


Mee eee eee eee Oe ene 
WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall, Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE: 25 large Beg. Holsteins due, Aug., 
Sept., Oct. with first calves. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 

gee Nia ee eae ean 
SERVICE age bull: His dam has 16066M 641F 2 yr. 
29x. Her dam is highest record sister of dam of 
“Triumph” World record cow. His sire is show son of 
Paul Texal Rag Apple, the son of Marksman first aged 
pull-at G.N.E. Outstanding pestigree. Accredited, listed. 
Will deliver. Howard Fretz, Stevensville, Ontario. 


JERSEY 


2 REGISTERED Jersey bulls. Sonora’s Lynn Warrior 
595212Q. Sire Brampton Lynu Warrior. Dam Fraser- 
dale Sonora. Solid color, 8 months old. Price $150.00. 
Majesty’s Sybil Cowslip Lad 526659Q. Sire Sybil Cowslip 
Oxford Lad. Dam Majesty’s Molly. Solid color, 7 
months old. Price $100.00. Donaid Johnson, Ridge 
Road, Ontario, N. Y. Telephone Webster 272F6. 





registered Jersey bull (138 months) 2nd 
premium Middletown Fair. Son of 7 star Welcome 
Commodore, by Welcome Volunteer. All bids treated 
in strictest confidence. Howard Smith, Jr. West Nyack, 


New York. 


3. STAR 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Aug. 1949. Dam made 9051— 
507 Jv3 305C 2x, 12388—626 at 5 yrs. in 250 days. 
Grandson of Foremost Peacemaker, 168 AR daughters, 
2 with World Records, and Tarbell Farms Royal Lenda 
=508—1109 Jr4. A straight, growthy youngster. Tarbell 
Guernsey Farms, Smithville Flats, New York. 


AYRSHIRE 


REGISTERED Ayrshires. Cows fresh, 
Fisher, Madison, New York. 


calves. Elmer 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. E. C. Talbot, Leonards- 
ville, New York. 


a 
ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
—, B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail EL 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart. New York 


FOR SALE—T.B. and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terins. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y.. 
Phone 351M. 


ere nee, Et 
CALVES wanted: any breed or cross, any amount, bull 
or cow calves, 2 weeks to 1 mo. old. Will pay express 
charges and return crates. Let us know what you have 
and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va. 

Roe eh ea Se a a noe eee 


WE ARE LOOKING for complete herds of cattle 
located anywhere. For a quick sale with top prices call 
or write Goldstein & Gurwitz, Ware,’ Mass., Tel. 890. 


FOR SALE: 50-black and white first calf heifers due 
to freshen in Oct. and Nov. good quality. 60 black and 
white cows due to freshen this fall and early winter. 
John Deere Model G tractor, A No. 1 condition. A. H. 
Gladstone & Son, Andes, New York. Phone 2314. 





HEREFORDS 


cows, bulls. Walter W. 





CATTLE for sale. Heifers, 
Fisk, Wolcott, New York. 


a ae gh I eng 
FOR SALE: Choice yearling Trefoil and clover fed 
White Face Hereford steers 800-900 lbs. Suitable for 
slaughter or corn feeding. One to a earload. Wood- 
cock Ridge Farm, R.D. No. 2, Millerton, N. Y. Tel. 
245 Ring 23. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED Poland China Service boars all ages. Bred 
sows, pigs. New design breeding. Also Black Poland 
Chinas. Over 150 head good hogs ready to ship. Cc. W. 
Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 


Saige Segoe Sac AUTO ee me 
TOP quality pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire and 
OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $10.00 each, 8-9 weeks $11.00 


each. Choice young feeders — fast growers. Shipped 
€.0.D. Dailey Stock, Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 


9-1085. 


EA eal tae Be ee ee beat ee ee ees 
RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. 6-7- weeks $8.00. 7-8 weeks $9.00. 9-10 weeks 
$10.00. 12 weeks started shoats $14.00 each. 40-50 Ib. 
boars, barrows or sows $25.00 each. Larger boars for 
service $50 and $60. Vaccinated upon request $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.0.D., check or money order. No. 
charge Grating. Free truck delivery on lots of 75 or 
more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
Mass. Tel. 807-J. 





CHESTER Whites, Berkshire cross or Yorkshire cross. 
6 to 7 wks. old $8.75 each, 8 to 9 wks. old $9.00 each. 
10 wks. old pigs $9.50 each. 12 wks. old $12.00 each. 
Will ship from 1 to 100 pigs C.O.D. or send check. 
Vaccination $1.00 each if you want it. Crating free. 
P. S. Will deliver 75 to 100 lots for a small fee. 
Walter Lux, 44 Arlington Road, Woburn, Mass, Tel. 
No. Woburn 2-0086. 


eee oe 
REGISTERED Hereford vaccinated 12 week old pigs. 
Shipped anywhere. John D. Brawdy, West Newton, Pa; 








WELL bred Yorkshire spring boars and gilts at reason- 
able prices. Buy now. Pinelma Farm, Lawrenceyille, 
New York. 


GENUINE German police pups, greys, unreg. Six weeks 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








SHEEP 


OXFORD rams—choice registered yearlings, good size, 
top quality, best breeding. Lawrence L. Davey, Marcel- 
lus, Onondaga-Co., New York. 
REGISTERED Shropshire yearling rams. Frank A. 
Everitt, Millerton, Pa. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE Sheep Breeders’ Association first 
annual ewe sale, October 28, 1950, Putnam Hall, 
Durham, New Hampshire. ' 








KOR SALE. Dorset Yearling Ram. Well grown, Yorty 
Dollars. Broad Acres, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State Purebred Sheep Improvement 
Project. Write for list of stock for sale. George R. 
Johnson, Secretary, Wing Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


One nenceen nnn Ee 
CHOICE Oxford ram, 18 mo. old, wt. 180 Ibs. - Also 
ram lamb and Berkshire pigs ready Nov. Ist. M. S. 
Burgess, Climax, New York. 





FOR SALE: Two year old Corriedale ram, third prize 
at 1950 State Fair. Also a few ewes. George Stoltman, 
Conesus, New York. 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG BUCK at stud. The Sheddens, Temple 
Hill Farm, B.D. 2, Newburgh, New York. Phone New- 
burgh 658J1. 





POULTRY 


Rock Cockerels. Call or write today Marshall Brothers 
RD 6-A, Ithaca, N. Y¥. Phone 9082. 


nec nnnne EERE 
ZIMMER’? POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses 
They live. they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer. Box C 
Gallupville, N. Y.- 


eee nnn ee EEEEEEEeed 
WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. Established 1921 
Famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H. Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rte. 2, New York 


MeGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor B'arms. 
Maine. New York. 


NY 
BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest. egx production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
preducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. Y 


RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 


ee 
CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Geese old breeders $15.00 pair. Vainauskas, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 














RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 








Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 


HAMSTERS 


RAISE beautiful healthy grade A-1 Golden Red Ham- 
sters. Virgin young stock $9.00 per dozen, or $1.00 
each. Ideal pets, for laboratory use. Meaders Hams- 
tery, Norridgewock, Maine. 


DOGS 


make excellent farm dogs. 
Plummer McCullough, 




















COLLIE-Shepherd pups, 





GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished, Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





REGISTERED Collie Puppies — Champion Sired. Will 
ship on approval Collinette Kennels, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 

(hie ee eee 
FOR SALE: Reg. English Shepard 4 month old pups. 
Parents good cow dogs, pups starting good. Price $25 
each and 216 year Reg. male. Grace Janowsky, Wells- 
burg, N. Y. Outside Centerville, Pa. 





old from excellent watch dogs. E. A. Foote, The Foote 
Hills, Unionville, N. Y. Phone Port Jervis 33861. 





FOR SALE — A.K.C. registered St. Bernard puns. 
Champion breeding. Mrs. H. J. Evans, Georgetown, 
New York. 














DOGS 


FOX HOUND puppies, Walker strain, 3 months old, 
ready to run $20.00 each F.0O.B, Trained dog $40.00 
good stock. Geo. W. Allen, Sr., Ringoes, RD 1, N. J 





COLLIE PUPS, registered in American Kennel Club, 
Golden Honeys a few whites left. Bred from Champions. 
Choice all selects, age from 3 weeks to 5 months. 
Suitable for loyal home guards, many are driving 
stock at the heels, free from all bad habits. Also 
special for our fall remoyal sale, two daughters of The 
Champion full grown proven matrons, One a watch 
dog, one a cattle dog. A stamped envelope addressed 
please. V. M. Kirk, West Leyden, New York. 

wee R ane aer df Soe wee a SS Se ee 
COLLIES—ouppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillcrest 
Kennels, Gill, Mass. : 











MALE PUG PUPPIES 38 
Imported sire. Blue Star 


old. A.K.C. “Eng. 
Medina, N. Y. 


mo. 
Kennels, 
Ba eee ee aol, pete eee See ee 


COLLIE puppies. Mrs. James Howland, Walton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Beautiful registered English Shepherd 
pups from real heel driving parents, low heel strikers. 
Males $15.00. Females $12.00, Joseph Winkler, Hankins, 
New York. 


ne 
BLACK and tan Hound pups—old fashioned long eared. 
Two months old. Females $10.00, males $25.00. Drew 
Barrett, Hopewell Junction, New York. 

pial dP Besse ain eS aN ee eae lente 


FOR SALE—4 St. Bernard pups. 4 months old. Cheap 





for quick sale. Mrs. G UL. Clark, 229 Main St., 
Oneonta, N. Y. Phone 2784-J. 
PEDIGREED Collie puppies for sale. Mrs. Carlos, 


Cary,: Salem, New York, Phone Salem 7813. 





FOX,. Coon, Rabbit hounds. Pups, 
AK registered ‘Tamworth Swine. 
Richfield, Pa. 


and grown dogs. 
Keystone Farms, 


ee 
HALF pure bred English Shepherd, half Collie 7 weeks. 
Female $12. Male $15. Good heelers. George A. Smith, 
Mallory Rd., Sauquoit, N. Y. 





COON HOUNDS—10 extra good ones. I. H. Moore, 
Palmyra, New York. ? 








EQUIPMENT 


ATTENTION farm machinery dealers, farmers, auto- 
mobile dealers & owners. We are buying and selling the 
following: Corn and hay. New and used tractors; 
every make and model, including and especially Farmall 
M, H, A, AV, John Deere G, Allis WD, G, Ford, 
Ferguson—all others. New and used balers: Every make 
and model, including and especially McCormick 45T, 
50T, New Holland, John Deere, Case, Allis Roto. New 
and used corn pickers; every make and model, including 
and especially Wood Brothers, New Idea, McCormick, 
John Deere, General Implement. Ten acres assorted 
farm machinery & automobiles on hand. New and used 
rakes, plows, harrows, cultivators, every other farm tool. 
New and used combines, all makes. New and used corn 
binders, all makes. New and used Kaiser-Frazer auto- 
mobiles, and others. Phone person to person to Phil 
Gardiner at Mullica Hill, N. J. 5-4831, or write or 
come see me. Featuring immediate delivery. 








MILK CAN Hoist, a small surplus bomb hoist, 350 
pound capacity, 18 foot lift, $12.85 postpaid. Literature 
available. Ireland & Vice, Box 146 AA, Auburn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Brower 1000 chick Battery Brooder. Used 
nine weeks. A. F. Burdin, Lodi, N. Y. 

FOR SALE:-1 Case stationary baler, first class working 
condition. Normandy Farms, Litchfield, Conn., 543 J-1. 





WHY freeze while driving your tractor? Use a Trac- 
tor Warmseat with fingertip heat control. Write 
Tractor Warmseat Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED: Used laying cages. Modern Poultry, Ramsey 
Ave., Amsterdam, New York. 





FOR SALE: Ottawa C-12 tractor drag saw with tree 
falling equipment. Good condition. Price $50.00. Adolph 
Pfohl, Sanborn, N. Y. 








BULBS 


TULIPS, daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, lilies, etc. Folder 
illustrated in colors free. Howard Gillet, Box A, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING AND-~ CLOSING DATES 


Cct. 21 Issue................Closes Oct. 6 
Nov. 4 Issue .... .Closes Oct. 20 
Nov. 18 Issue. ...Closes Nov. 3 
Dec. 2 Issue................Closes Nov. 17 












NURSERY STOCK 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ar- 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for price list, 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa, 
CEPT ON ek ge eae ease ee ee vi 
QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, grape 
vines, berry plants, ever-blooming rose bushes and 
flowering shrubs at money saving prices. State and 
federal inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 
for free colored catalogue. LEast’s Nursery, Amity, 
Arkansas. i 








PLANTS 


RASPBERRY Plants: Large 2 yr. Lathams 50, $5.00; 
100, $9.00; 500, $40.00. Medium size % price. Rasp- 
berries are very profitable and easy to grow. October 
is the best time to set. Guaranteed to live. Instructions 
included. Thompson’s hulless Bear Paw popcorn, the 
tenderest corn you ever ate. 5 Ib. or more 30c per Ib. 
All postpaid 4th zone. Glenn L. Thompson, Johnson, Vt. 





rein en i 
STRAWBERRY sets—Catskill, Premier, Sparkle, Mid- 
land—fresh new plants $3.50 100 postpaid. Everbearing 
$5.00—100 (picking large sweet berries now.) Facer 
Farm Market, Phelps, N. Y.’ Tel. 7-8-W. 





RASPBERRY plants: Indian Summer, Latham, Taylor 
Newburgh 10c each. Hundred or more $8.00 per 
hundred. Postpaid. Rex Sprout, Sayre, Pa. 





FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


HAY 


New hay available now. Straw. 
Box 108, Syracuse, N. Y. Tel. 











BARN cured hay. 
Henry K. Jarvis, 
Fayetteville 391. 





HAY—timothy, clover mixed. First and second cutting 
alfalfa. Straw. James Kelly, 187 E.. Seneca, Tpke, 
Syracuse, Phone 92885. 


HONEY 


HONEY, fancy white clover, 60 Ib. can $8.75. J. G. 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest.’ 5 Ibs. 
$1.35; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 lbs. $1.25; 
6 5-lb. $6.60. All above postpaid 38rd zone. 60 lbs. 
clover $9.00; 60 lbs. buckwheat $7.20. F.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, Nweks 


EMPLOYMENT 


AMAZING earnings for women party plan demonstrators 
of Plastic Home Products that are sweeping the country. 
No experience necessary. Write for free demonstration 
kit, details. Princess Plastics, Dept. CC-2, 2722 LaSalle, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PEN 22 Ebanks eats aia Rt IOC und aE a ee ee np NA Ute TEES 
DEPENDABLE woman for country home in Schuyler 
County. Stay with elderly man. Light housework for 
small wages. References. Box 514-ES, c/o American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 




















FARM manager wanted to handle herd of about 120 
head of purebred dairy cows in Connecticut—a work- 
ing manager with both cows and crops. ‘Knowledge of 
breeding not required. Should be well experienced in 
feeding and care of animals, handling growing of 
crops, maintenance of equipment. Box 514-FM, ¢/0 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York, 


PERMANENT position open for young lady, single, 18- 
30, anxious to work, must have desire to learn funda- 
mentals which require time and personal effort, pleasant 
disposition, willing to use your initiative. If you haye 
above qualifications, experience unnecessary, for Roches- 
ter telephone contact and receptionists work in Public 
Relations, Publicity and Convention Field. Write Post 
Office box number 356, Rochester 2, New York. State 
age, education, aptitude, business background, for 
interview. 





Additional Classified Ads on Opposite Page 


Use This Handy Blank for Your Classified Ad 


American Agriculturist, 
Advertising Department, 
P. O. Box 514, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please insert my classified advertisement (copy below) in..................-.1SSUES, starting 


WATT ORING@ 2 .c.stearccbcccsccocseteras seu seecenoaeasce issue: 





a 


Name 


\ 


ioe 





Address 





For Accuracy, Please Print 


I enclose §............ for....... .....words at 10¢c a word for each time the ad is fo run 
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Subscriber’s Exchange 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 





REAL ESTATE 

Renee ene n nnn nen en ee ne 
PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
bho per gallon, retail price 24¢ per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ““We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48 P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 


FARMS-Hotels-Homes-Stores. Farms 10° acres to 550 
acres. Write Mr. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. ph 46-224, 
The Farm Man, Agt. f 


FOR SALE—400 acre farm, 2 houses, 2 barns, 2 
garages, machinery shed, tool house and hen house. 
Located on County black top road. All improvements. 
Good milk market. J. C. Cable, Downsville, N. Y. 
Phone 31805. 


STROUL’S catalog—Farms, homes, country businesses. 
‘World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 states. 
Mailed free! Buy now and save thru Strout. 255-R 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


DAIRY FARM. One of the finest in Ontario County. 88 
acres of good soil including farm pond. Barn has run- 
ning water, 31 stanchions and is equipped with 3 milker 
units (Surge). 12 room house has modern kitchen, run- 
ning hot & cold water, furnace and bath, newly painted 
& shingled, Will sell bare farm or with stock and 
tools. Francis De Seyn, Phelps, N. Y. BR. D. No. 1. 








3 ACRE village poultry farm. Modern 200 bird laying 
house, 5 brooder houses, 8 range shelters with wire 
porches, equipped. 7 room modern house, $12,500. Write 
Farlville, N. Y. Box 415. 





23 ACRE dairy farm in Central New York. Productive 
land, never failing spring water, large house, hot- 
water heat, electricity, hard wood floors, bath room, 
barn, garage, all newly painted. 5 minutes walk to 
village, Must be seen to be appreciated. Cathrena 
Adams, Unadilla Forks, New York. 


FOR RENT. Dairy farm in owner’s family over seventy 
years and in excellent productive condition. About 
seventy-five acres, three miles out of Kingston, New 
York, in the Esopus Valley. Good roads, grade ‘‘A”’ 
stables, silo. All buildings newly painted and in good 
condition. Stock and equipment required by new tenant. 
State details first letter. Write Box 514-WS, c/o Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. ; 


WANTED farm: Preferably on cooperative basis, by 
reliable middle age man with farm experience and 
own equipment and small herd. Prefer Eastern New 
York. Box 514-RI, c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 
New York, : 














AUTOMOTIVE 


JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cat- 
alog in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt; engines; all 
parts and accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
rebuilt! We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J. C. 
Whitney Co., 1919-BX, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


NEW film for old, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Bree mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW COOKBOOK 100 prize winning recipes 
from Pillsbury’s Ist $100,000 Grand National Recipe 
and Baking Contest. 96 exciting pages, gorgeous full- 
color illustrations, food pictures galore; large 6 by 9- 
inch pages of fine quality paper and durable cover. 
Send for this beautiful cookbook containing 100 of 
America’s most treasured recipes. Act today. Mail 25c 
to Ann Pillsbury, Box 1191, Dept. Y, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 











pe RI ACL EE EN RR TR hese ce eats tee 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleanea 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dr 
dowder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details, Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct. Chicago 22, Mlinois,- 


PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gifts 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
Colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box, 
One dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5¢ in gift. box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozens 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light- 
house Mart, Scituate, Mass. * 


LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child: 
Ten’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
Clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws 
housedresses, hose slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
Catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
Ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


| 





DRESS UP your mailbox now with our exclusive 
Press-On mailbox nameplate. No screws, bolts or holes 
to drill. Just press on mailbox permanently. Size 2”’-8”?, 
White letters engraved on black plastic. Send $1.75 and 
name desired by check or money order to Mail-N-Post, 
Wapping, Conn. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for old, broken, jewelry, gold 
teeth, watches, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government Li- 
Censed. Rose Smelting Company, 294A East Madison, 
Chicago, : 
Pa ee Pa oO i og Oe 
WAR effort soon force prices up. Northern cedar posts, 
Stapestakes, poles, barn construction, telephone, ete. 
uy now save money. Fletcher Farms, Norwood, N. ¥. 


TENTS: campers and hunters, attention. Wall tents, 
‘arious sizes available, 7x9 thru 14%x14%—priced to 
Sell, write, Milvo Awning & Tent Works, Rome, N. Y. 
nN SISter Pe a Ss es a TE 
: for farm machinery, trucks, tractors, hay 
» construction work etc. Prepare for fall rains, 
Stder at.once, canyas waterproofed covers. Milyo Awn- 


ing & Tent Works, Rome, New York. 


DOUBLE harness for draft horses. New, used only 


ne winters. William W. Rowland, Southbury, Conn. 
®l. Woodbury 6143, 





By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


m™ AM ON a trip up through north- 

| ern New York State and across 

the Adirondacks into New Eng- 

land. It is taking about two 

weeks, as I am looking for feeding 

cattle, attending livestock auctions, 

county fairs, and the Eastern States 

Exposition at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

I have seen green grass everywhere, 
with an abundance of fall feed. Most 
sections have “hay enough to see us 
through” even though most of it is not 
too good. Corn is backward with a great 
deal of it that looks as if it will not 
mature but has growth enough to give 
us a lot of silage. In all sections I saw 
some farmers cutting silage corn, but 
not many. 


The cattle situation may be as I have 
seen it or it may not. Anyway, it looks 
to me as if the talked-about heavy fall 
runs of livestock will just not show up 
this year. Prices have been high for al- 
most a year now, and surplus livestock 
of all kinds has been marketed. I have 
seen many pastures without livestock 
and talked with many men who just 
haven’t anything they want to Sell this 
fall. If my observations are a true pic- 
ture of our livestock situation in the 
Northeast, there will be no surplus at 


any time within the next year at least. 


Better Marketing 


In northern New York a better job 
of marketing is being done than I have 
ever seen before. They are beginning 
to concentrate their livestock largely 
through Empire Livestock Marketing 
Agencies. This is making it possible to 
interest more buyers from greater dis- 
tances, and their prices now compare 
favorably with any other section of the 
state. 


Larger markets and fewer markets 
are definitely on their way. There is 
every reason why this should be: Costs 
of marketing can be lowered to farm- 
ers; buyers can get their requirements 
with less expense in time and handling 
costs, and greater numbers offer a bet- 
ter selection to different buyers want- 
ing different kinds and types. This in 
turn offers a more stable outlet for any 
kind or type of livestock any farmer 
may want to sell. Size of market is go- 
ing to continue to receive more and 
more attention from buyers and sellers 
alike. 

No Hysteria 

As you get further and further away 
from big cities and centers of popula- 
tions, confidence in America and its 
future begins to return. People here 
are still living with the true values of 
their home and their community. Their 
homes show it, as you drive by, and 
they show it as they go about their 
tasks or pleasures, and as you talk 
with them. They are not afraid of Rus- 
sia or the atomic bomb; they are in- 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PATCHWORK quilts $6.25, tops $3.50. Hand hooked 
rugs, wool, $5. Surprise packages 50c. Aprons 75c. 
Emma Downing, Topsham, Vt. 











EARN cash or $25 worth of household merchandise 
running 10 member club, Catalog, details. Elsie Dee 
Club, Moodus, Conn. 

nn 
TARPAULINS, ‘stock and custom made. Manufacturers 
of all types of canvas goods. Prices and samples on 
request. Fanara Awning Company, 53 Central Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75¢ and $1.25. Inez Prince, 
Gorham, Maine, 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








PURE Almond Butter Crunch $1.50 pound, postpaid, 
insured. Mr. & Mrs. Fred C. Becker, . Pepperell, 
Massachusetts, 


terested in politics and economics and 
are ready to admit failures and blunder- 
ings, but they have not lost confidence 
in their neighbors or their neighbor’s 
neighbors, which means they have not 
lost confidence in our government or 
our way of life. 

The real power of America and its 
future still lies with these folks in their 
small communities, towns, and cities. 
A two-thousand-mile trip-away from 
our big cities and through these in- 
numerable work centers, spotted as 
they are in every valley and on every 
hillside, is not only reassuring but 
soul-satisfying. Try it! 

— A.A. — 


GRANT HITCHINGS 


(Continued from Page 6) 

books, Early in my farming career I 
discovered that I wasn’t making much 
money from the cows, but I was mak- 
ing money from apples; therefore, I 
sold my cows and concentrated on the 
apples. I figured that I could cut the 
grass and leave it on the ground under 
the trees. I couldn’t see any reason 
why it would improve the hay any to 
run it through a herd of cows.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Hitchings are blessed 
with 44 descendants, including 3 sons 
who help operate the orchard of 15,000 
trees. 

“How many of those 44 are great- 
grandchildren?” I asked. 

“At the last count, 12,” he replied. 
“It is a little hard to keep track be- 
cause we seem to be getting regular 
additions.” 

As those of you who know him real- 
ize, Grant Hitchings is one of the most 
enthusiastic and optimistic men in the 
country. It is a pleasure to talk with 
him, and any young fellow who is dis- 
couraged would certainly profit from 
an opportunity to listen to his phil- 
osophy. 


100 REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


At Auction 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 


MIDDLEBURG, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


T. B. Accredited, negative to blood 
test, eligible for any State including 
Penna. ; 


60 Fresh Cows and First Calf 
heifers, 


.26 Bred and Open Heifers, 
15 Heifer Calves, 


2 herd Bulls by a $10,000 and a 
$20,000 sire from high record 
dams. DHIA records. 


JULIUS WESTHEIMER, Owner, 
Middleburg, N. Y. 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Mexico, N. Y. 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
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GENESEE VALLEY FARM SALE 


75 HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


(45 Registered — 30 Grades) 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 


AVON, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
40 Fall Cows; 15 Spring Cows; 10 Heifers; 
10 Bulls up to 2 years old. 


T. B. Accredited—tested for T.B. and Bangs within 
30 days of sale—all females calfhood vaccinated. 


DHIA average for past year on 40 cows —365 Ib. fat 
with many in heifer form. All milking animals will have 
production records. 


Sale starts promptly at 11:00 A.M. You will get 
excellent values and every animal will he represented 
strictly as they Se AMES D. ANDERSON & SONS, 


Owners, Avon, N 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y, 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 


10th ONEIDA CO. CLUB SALE 


53 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
WED., OCTOBER 11 
Fair Grounds, PARIS HILL, N. Y. which is 10 
miles south of Utica on Route 12. 
—50 young cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close — 3 Bulls from high record dams 
up to over 800 Ib. fat. 


All T. B. Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated, 
a number eligible for Penna. 


IT’S A SELECTED OFFERING OF QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT. EDWARD E. BENSON, Secy., Whites- 


boro, N.Y. 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
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“Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE” 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, N.Y. 


ve beena farmer # 
for 40 years and 
all that time I've | 
used Absorbine for | 
my horses. I’ve found 
it quickly relieves 
strain ond soreness 
from windgall.” 
Yes, farmers know 
there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for help- ° 
ing to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
is a time-proved help ... used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. u 
A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfleld, Mass. 


MakingThe Farm 
A Better Home 


Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 


—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.. Y.. A....B...C....8 


mA 


FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


Capitol District Jersey Cattle Club 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1950, 1 P.M. 
Rhinebeck Fair Grounds, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


50 REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Open and Bred Heifers. Milking and Fall Freshening 
Cows. 


These animals have heen carefully selected from the 
leading Jersey Breeders’ Herds in the Capitol District. 
Each one is from proven ancestry regarding type and 
production. Health papers are furnished with each 
animal. 

If you are interested in buying GOOD COWS, you are 
interested in this SALE. Mark the date on your calen- 
dar and plan to attend. 


For catalog write Mrs. Gleason A. White, Secretary, 
R.D. f, Duanesburg, N. Y. 


ony 





















sae Foren Ithaca, N. Y. 








L. A. Shubert, Auctioneer, 


, 


Franklin, N. Y¥. 











Most PROFITABLE COWS Qa Raa Lig 
- Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders’ 
Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
35 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


A PRODUCTION SALE 
Sponsored by the Clinton-Franklin-Essex Club, Cold 
Stream Farm in Champlain, N. Y., Sat., Oct. 14 at 
12:00 P.M. 22 Cows, 20 Bred Heifers, 10 Yearlings, 
8 Heifer Calves and 2 Bulls. Every cow and the dam 
of every heifer and bull has a qualifying record. The 
breed’s best production bloodlines are represented. Many 
fresh or due soon after sale date. Majority Vac. Many 
Bang’s Accredited. All T. B. and Blood Tested within 
30 days. FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


SR ACRES USSR RR BC AR RES PRET AREER EE TE A RS 


35th ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE 
Allegany-:teuben Holstein Club 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18th 
Maple City Park Hornell, N. Y. 
27 young cows, fresh or due soon 
30 heifers, fresh or due soon 
8 serviceable bulls 
JAMES A. YOUNG Sec’y Angelica, N. Y. 


Se DSC ESTEE 


6th SCHOHARIE COUNTY CLUB SALE 
55 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Fair Grounds, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 14 


T. B. Accredited, negative to blood test, calfhood vac- 
cinated, many Bang Certified. —52 Females —3 Bulls 
All hand-picked from 22 top herds of the County. Sale 
starts at 12:00 Noon, catalogs at ringside. EDGAR 
VAN. VORIS, Committee Chairman, Hyndsville, N.Y. 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y, 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
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Proves ti 
BALL-BAND I$ THE 
FARM FAVORITE! 


(560) 















Freezing cold, mud and slush, rugged 
work on the farm... a tough test of 
footwear quality! 


That’s just the kind of test Ball- 
Band is built to take . . . the test it has 
taken for over 50 years. For sturdy 
construction, for weather-proof com- 
fort, for honest value and style, take 
most farmers’ advice and go to the 
store that displays the Red Ball. 


ARCTICS. Flexible, easy-fitting, warm 
fleece lined, long wearing. Four and. 
five buckle heights. 


WISKON. High Protection in a work 
rubber with extremely flexible construc- 
tion—easy on—easy off—fits perfectly. 





Look for the 
RED BALL 
on the sole 


Ball-Ban 








Food Allergies 
Can Cause Trouble 


NE OF my friends was com- 
plaining the other day about 
her eyes. They smarted and 
she thought something must be 

in the air this time of year that bother- 
ed her. After we had talked for a few 
minutes, she also mentioned that she 
was suffering from hives. This made me 
think right away that she must have 
eaten something she was sensitive to. 


Food can cause some very queer 
troubles if you happen to be an allergic 
person. In my friend’s case,’ she had 
ripe tomatoes in her garden and they 
were so good that she had been eating 
them twice a day. When she stopped 
eating the tomatoes for a few days, 
her hives disappeared and her eyes 
were all right again. 


Milk, wheat, and eggs are known to 
affect allergic people more than other 
foods, although almost any food can 
cause trouble. But allergic symptoms 
appearing in the summer, if not caused 
by hay fever, are most apt to be from 
eating some vegetable or fruit, such as 
strawberries, :orn, peaches, string 
beans, peas, or tomatoes. 


Find the Trouble-makers 


In babies, the trouble we hear most 
about is eczema, a breaking out of the 
skin, which is very often caused by sen- 
sitivity to cow’s milk. Coughing, bron- 
chial asthma, hives, irritated eyes, run- 
ny nose, and indigestion may also be 
brought on by food allergy. Not all al- 
lergic people are sensitive to foods. 
They might be bothered by house dust, 
feathers, animals, pollen or molds. 


Allergic persons are affected differ- 
ently by different foods, too. One food 
may cause a number of different symp- 
toms, such as hives in one person or as- 
thma in another. Sometimes it takes a 
lot of detective work to find out wheth- 
er a food is a troublemaker. 

Allergy seems to run in families. 
Take my friend who had the hives. 
Maybe her mother and father were not 
affected, but her uncle might have had 
hay fever, or her grandmother might 
have had asthma. This is why the doc- 
tor always asks about the family his- 
tory. Trouble can start at any age, al- 
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By KATHLEEN BERRESFORD, 
Nutritionist 











though it is more common. in younger 
people and they tend to outgrow it. 


Some people who have never been 
afflicted think it’s all imagination. Per- 
haps it is sometimes, but when it’s not, 
it is usually possible to prove it, and it 
can even cause very serious trouble. 
Aside from the tendency of allergy to 
run in families, the cause is not known. 
It does seem to be true, though, that 
cold weather, nervousness, and emo- 


tional strain will bring it on, or make 


symptoms worse. 


Don’t Eat It? 


There is no satisfactory treatment 
to prevent food sensitivity, as there is 
for some other types of allergy. The 
best method we know of is not to eat 
the particular food. Skin tests for sen- 
sitivity to foods are used by doctors 
sometimes, but these can not be relied 
upon to be accurate. The usual method 
is by trial eating. For instance, if you 
have some idea what food might be 
causing trouble, you do not eat that 
food for a week, and see whether symp- 
toms disappear. If the trouble contin- 
ues, you leave some other food out for 
a week, and so on until you find the 
offender. 


If several foods are causing trouble. 
as sometimes happens, it may be neces- 
sary to try eating just two foods for 
‘several days—the same foods at each 
meal, such as toast and tea, or potatoes 
and milk. If symptoms clear up, you 
start adding other foods, one at a time 
every two days. As soon as your 
trouble returns, the blame can probab- 
ly be placed on the last food added. As 
a check, you can then leave the food 
out and try it again several times more. 
If it is an important food, your doctor 
will suggest other foods in place of it. 


Any food or beverage, except white 
sugar, may be a troublemaker. In the 
case of a meat, you might be able to 
eat beef, but not lamb; or with cereal 
or bread, rye might be tolerated, but 


-not wheat. If a food causes severe ill- 


ness, leave it out of the diet in every 
form. Or if symptoms are mild, try 
eating it less often, or cooked instead 
of raw. 
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and “Sew Easy! 


E’RE HAPPY to announce a brand 
new “miracle transfer’ which has 
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NOW IN BOOK 
FORM 


Ve Settlers 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


For you who waited to read The 
Settlers in book form, it is now - 
ready. 

You who did read it as a serial 
in American Agriculturist will want 
a copy for your bookshelf. 

All of you have at least one 

friend who would appreciate a 
copy as a gift. 

The price is $3.00 postpaid for 
full 280-page book. Send orders to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Box 367-S, Ithaca, New York 








EEL PAINT TO BARE WOO 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes any number of 
coats of paint from any wood surface. The new 
“‘Lectro Paint Peeler’? instantly softens paint elec- 
‘rically and peels it off the surface clean to the 
bare wood with one easy stroke. No danger of fire 
—will not. scorch or burn delicate wood surfaces 
when used according to instructions. No mess—no 
smell — even fun. to use! Removes paint, enamel 
quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to last for 
years. Sent complete with extra long, quality elec- 
trical cord and automatic safety stand attached for 
use in rest position. Simply plug into an A.C. or 
D.C. outlet—let heat for several minutes and re- 
move paint to the bare wood on exterior or in- 
terior painted surfaces, boats, windowsills, screens, 
doors—a hundred other uses. Nothing else to buy. 
Complete tool approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Full money back guarantee. 

if your dealer cannot supply you, enclose $4.95 in 
check, cash or money order and order directly from: 


LECTRO WELD, INC. Dept. AA-107 
2169 W. 26th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





been originated by our pattern service. 
By this method you can print beautiful 
designs in a few seconds with a hot iron 
on all mdterials—aprons, slips, dresses, 
towels, children’s play togs, sunsuits, T 
shirts. There’s nothing to sew or em- 
broider. You just iron on the designs, 
and they’re permanent, wash-proof, and 
fade-proof. 


We're starting off this new service 
with Tommy, the two-gun Sheriff, at 
the right. He’s three inches tall, dressed 
in bright red, blue and black. He’s as 
cute as can be, and you just iron him 
on to Johnnie’s sweat shirts, overalls, 
play suits, and pajamas. Little girls 
like him, too. There are 18 of these 
diminutive figures in the pattern. 


To order, send 25 cents in coin for 
Transfer Pattern No. 104 to Carol Curtis, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Box 229, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York 10, N. Y, Be 
sure to write your name, address and pat- 
tern number plainly. 
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Fairgoers See 
One-Act Plays 


HERE’S hardly a four-corners 
in the United States where a 
home talent “show” hasn’t 
been put on to raise money 
for a good cause, or to get out the at- 
tendance to a farm meeting—or just 
for the fun of neighbors working to- 
gether. The popularity of this type of 
community activity was one of the two 
reasons why this year’s New York 
State Fair revived the Country Theater 
of 1918-22, which under the direction 
of Professor A. M. Drummond of Cor- 
nell University was so popular that its 
“Standing Room Only” sign was con- 
tinually in evidence. The other reason 
was to answer a growing demand for 
some Other type of entertainment than 
that provided by the midway shows. 


The Fair’s little theatre had a lot of 
problems to start with, but its director, 
Herbert L. Smith of Syracuse, N. Y., 
assisted by Mrs. Smith, and Professor 
Drummond as special adviser, managed 
to solve all of them. Seven community 
theater groups from the towns of El- 
mira, Ilion, Kingston, Little Falls, 
Liverpool, Utica and Watertown, N. Y.., 
took turns putting on plays which they 
had already performed in their own 
communities. 


Simple and Successful 


In addition to enjoying the produc- 
tions, staged in the auditorium of the 
Women’s Building, Fairgoers had an 
opportunity to see how to put on a suc- 
cessful play without a lot of expensive 
“props.” Everything was done as 
simply as possible. There was even a 
play without a stage—the players per- 
forming in the middle of the auditori- 
um, with the audience in a circle 
around them. 


Daily demonstrations of stage make- 
up were given by Mrs. Smith, and 
there was a theater exhibit full of helps 
for amateur dramatic groups. One-act 
plays were on sale there, including 
American Agriculturist plays, the New 
York State Plays, and a new collec- 
tion of the latter, MORE UPSTATE 
NEW YORK PLAYS. (This collection, 
edited by A. M. Drummond and E. L, 
Kamarck, contains 7 excellent plays, 
at the bargain price of $1.50, and can 
be purchased from the publisher, Cay- 
uga Press, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


It’s ten years ago since American 
Agriculturist began to do something 
about subscribers’ requests for plays 
that were “suitable for rural and small 
town groups, easy to produce, and in- 
expensive.”” Through playwriting con- 
tests conducted iri cooperation with the 
New York State Play Project, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist secured its present 
popular one-act plays. They are 35 
cents each, and royalty free. 


Home Bureau Comedy 


One of the best American Agricul- 
turist plays, WHAT MEN THINK OF' 
THE HOME BUREAU, fills a long-felt 
need for an amusing play for the Home 
Bureau type of organization. It is 
played by 6 women, three of them im- 
personating men. 


Another amusing new play on the list 
is THE NEW HIRED HAND. It’s an 
uproarious case of mistaken identity 
ending in a love match. There’s also a 
s0od Christmas play, CHRISTMAS ON 
THE FARM, a comedy with Christmas 
heartthrobs. 


For a complete list of American Ag- 
riculturist plays and the New York 
State Plays, send a three cent stamp 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Play Dept., Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Mabel Hebel 


—A.A.— 

In planning family meals, remember 
that youngsters need protein to grow, 
and adults need protein to keep up 
their body muscles and stay healthy. 





Dairymen’s League Launches Drive 
to Sell More Milk and Milk Products 


Sell more milk and milk products! Sell the health value of milk so,that the 
consumer will willingly pay the price! And sell brand-name milk so that the dairy 
farmer will own his markets. 


That advice has been given over and over again by dairy leaders. The only 


question has been: Who will do the necessary advertising and selling? And who 
will foot the bill? 


League Advertising to Mass Market in New York City 


Now, with typical resolution and drive, the Dairymen’s League has made a 
practical start. It is advertising through a mass medium in the world’s largest 
market, and it is following up this advertising with personal sales calls on stores 
and with point-of-sale displays to consumers. 


Beginning August 26, the League launched a big-show television campaign in 
New York City aimed at consumers who buy milk from stores served by League 
trucks. The advertising stresses the particular merits of Dairylea milk and of Dairylea 
milk products. 


Up-State Branches Advertise Regularly 


Of course, this is not the first advertising that the League has done in any of 
its markets. It has advertised previously to wholesale customers in New York City. 
And League branches up-state have used and are continuing to use newspapers, 
radio, billboards, direct mail, store cards and similar media to sell the merits of 
Dairylea milk and products. More recently, television has been added and with 


gratifying results, ; 
Strong Sales-Aids Help 


Just this year the League introduced a new ‘‘4-Pint Pak” designed to sell 
consumers four pints of ice cream at one time. At the State Fair, the League exhibited 
a new ice cream machine which mixes and packs the cream in individual servings for 
immediate consumption at stores and fountains. Small wheels of cheese, water glasses 
packed with cottage cheese and other devices are used regularly to up the total 
sales and consumption. 


The League also contributes to the ADA campaigns which promote the con- 
sumption of milk. It realizes that every quart of milk sold in any form helps to 
stabilize the market, but it saves its biggest punch for the sale of Dairylea milk, 
especially in the classifications that yield the greatest return. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


, gpl 
(3 ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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By MABEL HEBEL 


OLOR, fabric and fresh feminine details 
m characterize the all-important look of the 
new season. Dresses look slimmer, but are 
designed for easy wear with pleats, tiers, 
peplums, side drapes. Suits stress the soft touch— 
rounded hips, decollete neck, a slimmer skirt. 


‘The seven basic fabrics for fall are flannel, velve- 
teen, tartan, tweed, fake fur, wool jersey and cor- 
duroy. Also making news are the thin worsteds 
which are crisp and springy and go for weeks with- 
out seeing a wrinkle. Crepe is back again as a basic. 
Velvet—for binding or collar—is the trim in vogue. 


Black and ‘beautiful fabrics such as silk faille, 
' satin, velvet, taffeta, were never better. Second to 
black in crepe daytime dresses is brown in woody 
shades. Grays rate high in darker colors; charcoal, 
oxford and banker’s gray. Orange, from terra cotta 
to coral, is the punctuation color for fall. 


For the very slimmest effect, No. 2304 wins on 
three counts—the full length front panel, the long 
flattering line of the shawl collar, and smart punc- 
tuation of the button trim. 


The grand feeling of the shirtwaist is found in 
No. 2305, and combines with the deft detail of the 
large wing collar, cuffs and front trickle of buttons. 
Try in soft crepe with an accent of satin. 


No. 2202 is the very newest silhouette—slim, 
shirred lines animated by a soft side drape. The per- 
fect choice for crepe. 


No. 2274 is the figure-molding basic dress you 
will turn to day in, day out. Wonderful in either 














wool or silk, with different jewelry, lingerie touches. 


There is nothing like a front-buttoned dress—and 
No. 2190 features this, along with the flattery of 
the wider, completely scalloped collar. 


What could be more practical for daughter than 
an ensemble! This one, No. 2204, picks panel treat- 
ment as companion detail in the cosy coat and pleat- 
ed dress. 


No. 2572 is a sturdy jumper made to mold the 
figure. Also note that it’s simple to sew! Can’t you 
just see it in one of the exciting new tartan plaids? 
The tailored blouse comes with it. 


Pattern No. 2306 has truly trim and tidy lines, 
with the waist just darted to fit. This attractive 
housedress presents no cutting problems either—the 
front and back are each in one piece. 


For school and afterwards, No. 2218 is perfect. 
Blouse included. Both button down the back. 


The modified shoulder line and deeper armhole 
mark this casual blouse No. 2982 as this season’s 
favorite. You’ll wear it again and again in a soft, 
striped jersey. 


No. 2308 is particularly suitworthy, with enough 
charm to stand alone, too. Notice the box pleat from 
neck to waist that makes it just different enough, 
smart enough. 


This bolero suit, No. 22°75, will prove a genuine 
wardrobe gem if made in fashionable velveteen and 
worn with its mandarin collared blouse. Fine in other 
fabrics, too! |. Ph 


PATTERN SIZES AND REQUIREMENTS 

poe 2304—16-20; 36-48; size 18, 4% yds. 
-in. 

No. 2305—10-20; size 16, 444 yds, 39-in. 

No. 2202 — 12-20; 36-44; size 18, 4% yds. 

39-in./ 

No. 2274—12-20, 36-48; size 18, 3% yds. 39- 

in. or 25% yds. 54-in. 

No. 2190—12-20, 36-44; 

39-in. 

No. 2204—1, 2, 3, 4; size 2 dress, 1% yds. 

35-in.; coat, 14% yds. 54-in. or 1% yds. 

35-in. j 

No. 2572—10-20, 36-40; sizes 16 jumper, 2% 

yds. 54-in.; blouse, 2 yds. 35- or 39-in.  ~ 

No. 2306—12-20, 36-44: size 18, 4%4 yds. 35- 

in.; 34% yds. ruffling. 

No. 2218—6-14; size 8 jumper, 14% yds. 54- 

in.; blouse, 1% yds. 39-in. 

sp 2982—10-20, 36-40; size 16, 1% -yds. 
-in. 

No. 2308—10-20, 36-40; size 16, 2 yds. 39-in. 

No. 2275—12-20, 36-42; size 18 skirt and 

bolero, 4% yds. 35- or 39-in.; blouse, 1%) 

yds. 35- or 39-in. 4 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 

number and size clearly. Enclose twenty 

cents (in coins, check, or money order) for 

each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for our 

new Fall-Winter Fashion Book which has’ 

pattern designs for all ages, all sizes, all 

occasions. Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 

IST PATTERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, 

New York 11, New York. | j 


size 18, 45, yds. 



















Tender, flaky, crisp pastry puts a pie in the blue ribbon class. 


with New York State 
Pastry Flour 


By ALICE F. HOGANS AND ALICE M. BRIANT 


ASTRY flour — milled from 
wheat grown in New York 


P State—makes excellent baked 
products, according to studies 


carried on in the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
_ University. In New York State much 
of the wheat grown is of a class called 
soft winter wheat which settlers of this 
country used for their food needs long 
before the development of the hard 
wheats grown in the middle western 
and far western plains. 


The excellence of New York State 
soft wheat or “‘pastry flour,” as it is 
labeled on the market, is due largely 
to the quality of the gluten formed 
When the flour is mixed with water to 
make dough. The gluten of soft wheat 
flour is pliable and has a tendency to 
break easily when stretched. It will 
Withstand extra handling without be- 
coming tough. These qualities of the 
gluten suit pastry flour to use in all 
types of baked goods, with the possible 
exception of yeast bread. 


No changes in the standard house- 
hold recipes are needed for quick 
breads, muffins, biscuits, and cookies 
When made with pastry flour. For pas- 
try and cake, however, some adjust- 
ments are necessary. The amount of fat 
required to produce flaky, tender, and 
crisp pastry or a light and tender cake 
1s less than that recommended in most 
recipes. Less sugar and liquid are also 
heeded for rich cakes made with pastry 
flour since one of the reasons for using 
Sugar in cake recipes is to soften the 
gluten, and the gluten of pastry flour is 
by nature soft and pliable. Homemak- 
S are advised to use only bleached 
flour for cake making as unbleached 
flour will cause a cake to fall. 

The following recipes have been de- 
Veloped especially for the use of past- 
"y flour in pastry, cookies, and cakes. 
As is the case with all recipes these 
should be followed accurately since the 
Mgredients have been carefully bal- 
anced to produce good products. 


PASTRY 

* cups pastry flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

ie cup hydrogenated fat* 

4 cup (approximately) ice water 
‘ Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. 
‘ Cut in the fat with a pastry blender 
until the fat is about the size of 
large peas (about 20 strokes). 


fork until the dough cleans the sides 
; of the bowl (about. 30 strokes). 
‘ Divide the dough into two portions 
and shape each into a ball. 

Roll pastry on lightly floured board 
aan dence 





BA ateceatine Wie aarCuisden Gehl ot 
Swiftning yore such as Crisco, Spry, or 


Add the ice water and stir with a - 


with lightly floured rolling pin. 

6. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) for 12 
minutes. Makes one double or two 
single crust pies. 


ONE EGG CAKE 

2 cups pastry flour 

1 cup granulated sugar 4 

2 teaspoons of double-acting baking 
powder 

2. teaspoons salt 

¥% cup plus 2 tablespoons hydrogenated 
fat* 

%“% cup milk 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


1. Sift all the dry ingredients into the 
large bowl of the electric mixer. 

2. Add the fat and % cup of milk and 
mix at medium speed for one minute. 


3. Serape the batter from the beaters 


and sides and bottom of the bowl 
and then add % cup of milk, the 
slightly beaten egg and the vanilla. 


4. Mix at medium speed for an addi- 


tional minute. 

5. Pour the batter into a greased cake 
pan, 9x9x2, and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 50 minutes. 

6. Cool the cake about 15 minutes be- 
fore removing from the pan. 


TWO EGG CAKE 

2 cups pastry flour 

1 cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons of double-acting baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt ; 

% cup plus 2 tablespoons hydrogenated 
fat* 

% cup milk 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Follow directions for one egg cake. 


BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 

‘4 eup hydrogenated fat* 

1 cup brown sugar 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

Y% teaspoon vanilla 

2 eups pastry flour 

14% teaspoons double-acting baking 
powder 

% teaspoon salt 

1. Cream the fat and brown sugar until 
light and fluffy. 

2. Add the slightly beaten egg and van- 
illa and mix thoroughly. 

3. Add the flour, baking powder and 
salt and mix until well blended. 

4. Make the dough into a roll, chill and 
cut as for icebox cookies, or put 
through a cookie press. 

5. Bake the cookies on a cookie sheet in 
a hot oven (425° F.) for 6 minutes. 
Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 


ALMOND SUGAR COOKIES 
% eup hydrogenated fat* 
cup granulated sugar 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

{ teaspoon almond flavoring 
2 cups pastry flour 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 


Follow directions for butterscotch 
cookies. Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 
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NEW! IMPROVED! 


3 WAYS BETTER 


a. Say 

prize- 
winning 
cooks! 


“Easier to use,” says 
Mrs. Melvin B. Felpel, Eph- 
rata, Pennsylvania, 1950 
prize winner at the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show. ‘‘There’s 
no time wasted, no special 
directions to follow. New 
Improved Fleischmann’s 
Dry Yeast is easier to use 
than ever before.’ 


“Dissolves faster,” 
says Mrs. Dominika Serick, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
winner of countless prizes at 
Grange- and County Fair 
contests. “I think it’s the 
speediest yeast ever! You 
just combine it with water, 
stir it well and that’s all. 
It’s ready to use.” 







“Rises faster,” 


says 
Mrs. Alfred A. Niskala, 
Union, Maine, first prize 
winner at Knox County 


Fair. “I’ve never used a 
yeast that was quicker act- 
ing. And New Improved 
Fleischmann’s is more de- 
pendable—gives the finest 
results always.” 


Yes—America’s foremost cooking experts agree 
—no other yeast can beat New Improved 
Fleischmann’s for speed . . . for convenience! 
You’ve never known any yeast that’s easier to 
‘use! It stays active for months when kept cool 
and dry. It will stay active even longer if you keep 
it in the refrigerator. When you bake at home, 
use New Improved Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast. 


AMERICA’S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


* 


(564) 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


eee) iret two chapters of ‘“No Drums,” 
the sixth and best of Mr. Eastman’s stor- 
ies that have appeared in American Agri- 
culturist, were published in the issues of 
September 2 and 16. You can bring your- 
self up to date with the synopsis given 
here, but better still, get the back copies 
and read the complete installmentst In 
any case, don’t miss one of the best farm 
stories ever written. 

The story begins at the opening of the 
Civil’ War, in April, 1861, in a typical 
farm neighborhood’ in southern New York. 
Mark Wilson, a young farmer living with 
his parents, George and Nancy Wilson, 
and five younger brothers and sisters, is 
in mental conflict about answering Abe 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers and leaving 
his sweetheart, Ann Clinton, a neighbor- 
ing farm girl. 


At a party to which Mark takes Ann,’ 


Henry Bain, well-to-do and unscrupulous, 
tries with some success to get Ann away 
from Mark. A fight results, Mark tells 
Ann what’s what, and takes her home. 
The men of the neighborhood gather in 
the evening around the furnace in the old 
Wilson sap house after a big sap run to 
discuss the war situation. It is here that 
Mark suddenly comes to a decision and 
dramatically announces that he is going 
to volunteer and leave immediately for 


the South. 
nN day morning, Mark went to 
bed and slept until his mother 
called him to dinner. Then he went 
down the road to call on Ann. He hadn’t 
seen her since the night of the party 
and wasn’t sure what kind of a recep- 
tion he would get. But when Ann 
opened the door she kissed him eagerly 
and drew him into the room where her 
mother and father were sitting. 


CHAPTER III 


FTER stumbling, half awake, 
through the chores that Sun- 


Ann’s .father, Fred Clinton, was a 


gentle, quiet and friendly man who, 
whenever he got a few dollars ahead 
from his small, stony, heavily mort- 
gaged farm, would disappear on a 
drunk until the money was gone. Mil- 
dred Clinton, Ann’s mother, was nerv- 
ous and flighty, inclined to worry and 
nag. The family lived constantly on the 
ragged edge of financial insecurity, 
saved only from actual disaster by Ann, 
who taught school and helped in the 
work and management of the farm. No 
wonder the girl seemed changeable at 
times. When she wasn’t worrying over 
the family finances, she was embar- 
rassed by her father’s drinking, and 
since her engagement to Mark she of- 
ten wondered if she was being fair to 
him. These worries and doubts were 
reflected in her moods. 


Seeing that he would have no chance 
to talk to Ann alone in the house, Mark 
asked her to go for a walk with him. 
She consented, and they started down 
the road together. Mark was quiet, 
hesitating about opening the subject on 
his mind, but presently he said: 

“Ann, there’s something I want to 
say to you.” 

“T think I can guess what it is, 
Mark,” she replied, gently. ‘““You’re go- 
ing to enlist.” 

“Yes, that’s part of it. I feel that I 
must, sweetheart.” 

“T know how you feel, Mark. I’ve 
been hearing the talk and thinking 
about it, too. Most everybody seems to 
think it’s the right thing to do.” 

“Henry Bain doesn’t,” said Mark. 


Ann drew away a little. 

“Why bring him into it, Mark? He’s 
nothing to us.” 

“Tm sorry, Ann. But he seems to 
keep butting in, and it irritates me.” 

“Well, forget him,”’ she said, shortly, 
“and think about us.” 

“That’s just what I want to do. I 
want to think about us. I want you to 
marry me, Ann.” 

She walked along silently for a mo- 
ment and then looked up at him: 
“All right, darling. When?” 
“Right away—hbefore I go. 

Vou “7 

Instead of answering his question di- 
rectly, she asked: 

“Mark, have you thought what we 
would do when you get back? We 
can’t very well live with your folks or 
mine except for a short time.” 


“Why, we'd farm it,” he said. “That’s 
the only thing I know how to do. We’d 
make out all right.” 

“T like to farm, too,” Ann agreed, 
“but it would be tough getting starfed 


Will 


without any help at all—no stock, no 


tools. I’ll have to help my folks, too, 
you know, and I don’t see how we can 
do so much.” 

“We could take a good farm on 
shares,” said Mark. 

“Even then,’ she answered, 
should have a team, 
stock.” 

“Well, let’s cross that bridge when 
we come to it.” 

“All right,” she agreed. “We’re both 
healthy and we both can work.” 

“What’ll your folks say about your 
getting married?” 


< ‘you 
tools and some 


‘It'll be all'right with them. They 
let me do pretty much what I want to 
anyway. They’ve always known you 
and they like you.” 


“T want to enlist right away, Ann. 
When can we be married? It’ll be tough 
on father to get the work done without 
me, but if I’m going, the sooner the 
better.”’ Then he stopped and drew her 
to him. 

“Ann—Ann—it’s only a little ways 
now to Jenkstown. Let’s keep right on 
walking till we.get to the parsonage 
and ask Rev. Belden to marry us.” 

“Now?” she gasped. “In 
clothes!” i 

“Why not? You look just fine. You 


these 


always do. These are your good clothes, 


and I’ve got on mine, the best I own or 
am likely to own for some time. Even 
the shirt I have on is patched,” he add- 
ed with a wry grin. 

Ann looked up at him, her eyes grew 
soft and misty and her face flushed. 
She leaned a little toward him and 
spoke so softly that he could hardly 
hear her: 

“All right, darling. If you’re sure 
that’s what you want.” 

He clasped her tightly in his arms 
and for a long moment the world and 
its works were forgotten. Then they 
turned and set their steps for the little 
parsonage and Timothy Belden, the old 
pastor who had known them both since 
they were born. But as they neared 
their destination, their steps grew ever 
slower until Ann stoppéd and 
whispered: ' 

“Mark, I’m scared, just plain scared.” 

“So am I,” admitted Mark, his voice 
trembling a little, “but let’s not stop 
now.” 

Still hesitating, Ann said: 

“Maybe we ought to have talked this 
over with our folks. Maybe we should 
have taken more time to-think about 
Te 

But Ann’s hesitation and timidity 
only increased Mark’s courage and as- 
surance: 

“We've been engaged for a long time, 
and the folks know all about it. I’m 
going away and we haven’t got much 
time. So, come on!” 

He drew her to him again, whisper- 
ing huskily: 3 

“It’s all right, sweetheart. You know 
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how I love you, and I always will, And 
you love me, don’t you?” 

And on receiving her whispereg 
“Yes, yes, I do,” he took a firm grasp 
of her arm and they walked on. Wait. 
ing on the parsonage steps, however 
for the answer to Mark’s knock, both 
again were on the point of turning ang 
running away when Dr. Belden opened 
the door. He took one look at them anq 
then said: 


“Come in! Come in! I haven't had a 
visit with either of you in a long time.” 

They followed him into the shabby 
study. A tall combination desk and 
bookease occupied part of one side of 
the room. The drop cover of the desk 
was open and so littered with papers 
that it was apparent no effort was ever 
made to close it. The walls were lined 
with homemade cases filled with books, 
On the right of the desk and extending 
the length of the little room was a 
rather ornate sofa, the leather-covered 
seat cracked and bulging in spots from 
long use. On the other side of the desk 
was a big chair which once had match- 
ed the old sofa. 

Seating Ann in the chair, so big that 
she was almost lost in it, Dr. Belden 
waved Mark to the sofa, and taking his 
place in a rickety fiddle-backed chair 
in front of the desk, adjusted his steel 
spectacles on his nose, crinkled his eyes 
first at Ann and then at Mark, and 
said: 

“Well, my children, what can I do 
for you?” 

Tall, thin, angular, always dressed in 
his one suit of shiny black, his long 
face deeply lined, Timothy Belden, Doc- 
tor of Divinity, was the best read man 
in the neighborhood, if not in the coun- 
ty, and the most cheerful. He gave his 
people a religious philosophy that they 
could live by, use and practice every 
day of the week. Now as the young 
folks looked at his homely, kindly face, 
some of the tension eased and Mark, 
swallowing a couple of times, blurted 
out: 

“Dr. Belden, we want to get mar- 
ried.”’ 

“So!” said the pastor. “I can’t say 
I’m surprised. I have expected this for 
some time. When do you plan to have 
the ceremony ?”’ 

Again Mark gulped: 

“Now!” 

This time Dr. Belden showed his 
astonishment. He raised his long bushy 
eyebrows: . 

“Now I am surprised. Why such a 
sudden decision?” Then he added gent- 
ly: “But I think I understand. You're 
going to war, Mark?” 

“That’s right, Dr. Belden, and we 
want to be married before I leave.” 

The pastor looked down at the Bible 
on top of the litter of papers on his 
desk, let his hand drop gently on it as 
if for guidance, then again looked 
across at the young people: 

“Mark and Ann, so many couples 
rush into marriage, especially in times 
of strain and stress:like these, without 
realizing all or even a part of what 
marriage means. I know, of course, 
that you two aren’t doing that, for you 
have known one another for years. But 
let me visit with you for a few mo- 
ments about what you plan to do.” 

Mark shifted uneasily, thinking he 
was going to be told to put off the 
marriage. 

“Young people talk about falling 1? 
love,” the gentle voice went on, “and 
of course they always think they are in 
love, just like you do now. But I often 
wonder if any young people can really 
know what they are talking about 
when they say they are in love. There § 
a mysterious natural attraction be- 
tween men and women which may be 
nothing more than Nature asserting 
herself through the power of physical 
attraction between the sexes. That's all 
right, too, if with it there is at the 
same time the spiritual love without 
which no marriage can truly succeed. 
That’s just what the marriage ce? 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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mony means when it says ‘for better, 
for worse, in sickness and in health.’ 

“You two are old enough to know 
something about life’s troubles and 
problems. Mere physical attraction will 
not stand up in the face of what we all 
have to go through in this life. Love 
doesn’t reach its highest level until a 
couple have gone through the fire, have 
experienced together all things sweet 
and sour, good and bad, trouble and 
joy. Then it may truly be said of a man 
and a woman that they truly love when, 
pecause Of all their shared experiences, 
their souls become so close that they 
are almost a part of one another. Then, 
when the physical attraction fails, as it 
will, and the gray hairs and wrinkles 
come, they can say with the poet 
Thomas Moore: 


Tt is not while beauty and youth 
are thine own 

And thine cheek unprofaned by a 
tear : 

That the fervor and faith of a soul 
can be known 

To which time will but make thee 
more dear; 

Oh the heart that has truly loved 
never forgets 

But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her god, 
when he sets, 

The same look that she gave when 
he rose.’ ” 


As the minister’s words filled the 
little study, Ann forgot her nervous- 
ness, and with inward amusement ‘and 
understanding Dr. Belden noticed the 
glowing look she turned on Mark, which 
he returned in equal measure. He 
laughed a little: 

“IT guess my little sermon wasn’t 
needed. The answer as to whether you 
two have the right kind of love is evi- 
dent in your eyes now as you look at 
one another. Ann’s shining eyes say 
more about the holiness and constancy 
of love than I can ever say. 

“But, Mark, are you sure that you 
are right in marrying Ann now and 
then going away to war?” 

‘It will be hard, Dr. Belden,” Mark 
answered, simply, “but.easier for me— 
and I hope for Ann—to know that she 
is my wife, right here waiting for me 
when I get back.” 

“And that’s how I feel, too,’ Ann 
Said eagerly. 

“By the way,” Dr. Belden continued, 
“do your parents know that you came 
here today?” 

Ann looked distressed, but Mark an- 
Swered quickly: 

“No, sir, they don’t. But they know 
that ’m going away, and they know 
that we plan to get married some time, 
so I don’t think they’d mind.” 

“What do you think, Ann?” 

Ann hesitated: 

“I guess the folks would be all right, 
but—” she paused, close to tears—‘a 
sirl—kind of likes—to have a real 
wedding.” The last words came out 
With a rush. 

“Of course, she does,” said the minis- 
ter, quickly. He turned to gaze out of 
the window into the April sunshine. 
Swinging back suddenly to face them, 
he exclaimed: 


“We'll have a real wedding yet if 
you'll cooperate. Tell you what we’ll do. 
Tonight is a very special occasion for 
me and for the church. I’ve been work- 
ing for a long time on a sermon that I 
hope will help my people in this time 
of trouble. I won’t marry you here 
now, but how would you like to come 
to the meeting tonight, sit together on 
the front seat, and at the close of my 
sermon you come forward and I'l 
marry you. The church will be full—be- 
Cause everybody is looking for comfort 
and I’ve let it be known that I’m mak- 
Ng a special effort to give it to them 
and your wedding will be a very fit- 
ting ceremony and will send them away 
rejoicing in their hearts, knowing that 
God is still on his throne and there is 
still love and happiness in the world. 
Will you do that?” 

Mark hesitated: 


“We'd be kind of scared, sir.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
You'll be among your friends. They’ll 
love the ceremony, and they’ll love you 
and will never forget—and you won’t, 
either. There’s your real wedding, Ann, 
with all the fixings. Will you do it?” 
he repeated. 

This time Ann answered for both of 
them: 

“We will!” 

“Fine! Now let’s have a word of 
prayer together.” 

When he had finished, Dr. Belden 
said: 

“Now trot along home, tell your folks 
what you’re going to do, that it’s all 
arranged, and tell them to come to 
church tonight.” 

That night when the evening service 
began, the little church was crowded, 
just as Dr. Belden had said it would 
be. Many were there who did not or- 
dinarily attend church. All were look- 
ing for peace and comfort, something 
to cling to in time of trouble. The tall 
iron woodburning stoves in the rear 
corners of the church, with stove pipes 
running along both sides of the church 
to the chimneys in the front corners 
took the April chill out of the old build- 
ing and made a cheerful crackling 
noise. The colored glass in the long 
windows glowed in the light of the coal 
oil lamps that hung in brackets along 
the sides. The pews were straight, 
high-backed, and hard, but the con- 
gregation was used to them and didn’t 
mind. 

In his pulpit chair, while the choir 
and congregation sang one of the old 
hymns, Dr. Belden looked into the 
grave, worn faces of his people and 
prayed for inspiration and words with 
which to help them. He had taken as 
his text the 27th verse of the 14th chap- 
ter of John: “‘Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” 

“It may sound strange,” he said, “to 
talk of peace at this time when, as 
Patrick Henry said, ‘We cry Peace, 
Peace!—but there is no peace.’ But this 
verse doesn’t refer to the peace that 
follows physical conflict. This peace is 
available to us all, at all times, no mat- 
ter what conflicts may rage in the 
world, the peace that is beyond all un- 
derstanding, the peace that comes from 
faith, the undying, unconquerable be. 
lief that no matter what happens, God 
is On his throne and that everything 
will some time come right, whether 
that some time is here or hereafter. 


- When Jesus spoke of ‘my peace’ he 


knew the conflict, the tragedy that lay 
ahead for him. He knew that Calvary 
was ahead. But because of his boundless 
faith, a faith that is available to all of 
us, Jesus knew that no matter what 
our troubles or physical suffering, we 
can acquire a faith that will enable us 
to go ahead with courage, and to look 
forward eventually to a peace and hap- 
piness that know no bounds.” 

As Dr. Belden talked in a friendly, 
conversational tone, just like the old 
friend that he was and had been to 
most of them for years, the strained 
tense look left the faces of his people 
and they relaxed in the hard seats, 
While some of the peace of which he 
spoke entered their souls. 


But Mark and Ann, huddled together 
for courage on the front seat, neve 
could remember a single word of that 
sermon, and it seemed to them that the 
preacher would never stop talking. 
Through both their minds was running 
the thought, how in the world did we 
ever get ourselves into a situation lik: 
this? They were just plain scared. 


But at long last, so it seemed to 
them, the sermon came to an end. A 
closing hymn was sung, and then, to 
the surprise of the congregation, in- 
stead of pronouncing the benediction, 
the minister motioned for them to be 
seated again. He came forward to stand 
in front of the pulpit and calling Mark 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR, CCTOBER, 1950 








MONDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 

7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 
7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


6:30 Melody Farm : 
7:00 Farm Digest. M’kts. 


7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 




















8:00 News 8:00 News 8:00 News 

8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 
9:00 News 9:00 News 9:00 News 

9:10 Golden Treasury *%9:10 Golden Treasury 9:10 Golden Treasury 
10:00 News 10:00 News 10:00 News 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Coast Guard 
10:30 Music to Remember 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 The Stars Sing 
10:30 Music to Remember 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Your Home Grounds 
10:30 Music To Remember 





11:00 Néws 11:00 News 11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 11:05 Market Roundup 11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 11:15 G.L.F. Calling 11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 11:30 Helen Humphrey 11:30 Helen Humphrey 
11:45 Egg Market 11:45 Egg Market 11:45 Egg Market 
12:00 World at Noon 12:00 World at Noon 12:00 World at Noon 


12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 York State Farmer 


12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 
12:30 


12:15 Weather Roundup 

12:20 Market Roundup 

York State Farmer 12:30 York State Farmer 
1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Excursions in Science 
1:30 School of the Air 


1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Treasure Chest 
1:30 School of the Air 


2:00 News, Read A Book 


1:00 News, Country Home 
1:15 Headlines in Chemistry 
1:30 School of the Air 








2:00 News, Memory Time 2:00 News, Memory Time 


2:15 Novels on the Air 2:15 Novels on the Air 2:15 Novels on the Air 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 2:30 Curtain at 2:30 2:30 Curtain at 2:30 
3:05 Symphonic Matinee 3:05 Symphonic Matinee 3:05 Symphonic Matinee 
4:05 Music of All Nations 4:05 Organ Concert 4:05 Music of All Nations 


4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 


4:30 
5:00 News, Melody 








Deems Taylor Concert 4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 








5:00 News, Melody 5:00 News, Melody 

5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 The Storyteller 

5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler; 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler| 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
ee a a ns, Ue eg a Ne oe 
6:00 News 6:00 News 6:00 News 

6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup 
6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 

6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 

7:05 Light and Shadow 7:05 The Freedom Story 7:05 Public Health 

7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup 

7:30: Jacques Fray 7:30 WQXR Artists 7:30 Jacques Fray 

8:05 Symphony Hall | 8:05 Symphony Hall 8:05 Music from London 

9:05 Library of Music 9:05 Library of Music 9:05 Made in Italy 

9:30 Around the World 9:30 Baliet Program 9:30 Around the World 
10:05 Latin America 10:05 Record Showcase ' 10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 11:06 Evening Hymn 11:06 Evening Hymn 
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THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 6:30 Melody Farm 
7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 Farm Digest, M’kts. 7:00 News, Markets 
7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 7:15 Weather Roundup 
7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Accent on Music 7:30 Home Gardener 
8:00 News 8:00 News 8:00 News 
8:35 The Scrapbook 8:35 The Scrapbook 8:30 Ave Maria Hour 
9:00 News 9:00 News 9:00 News 
9:10 Golden Treasury 9:10 Golden Treasury 9:15 Garden Club of the Air 
10:00 News 10:00 News 9:30 Know Your Birds 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 The Stars Sing 
10:30 Music to Remember 


10:05 Chapel in the Sky 
10:15 Treasury Guest Star 
10:30 Music To Remember 


9:45 Showers of Blessings 
10:15 N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum 


11:00 News 
11:15 GLF Calling 
11:30 Proudly We Hail 





11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 


11:00 News 

11:05 Market Roundup 
11:15 G.L.F. Calling 
11:30 Helen Humphrey 





























11:45 Egg Market 11:45 Egg Market 12:00 News 
12:20 Market Trends 
12:00 World at Noon 12:00 World at Noon 12:30 Youth R.F.D. 
12:15 Weather Roundup 12:15 Weather Roundup 
12:20 Market Roundup 12:20 Market Roundup 1:05 Midday Symphony 
12:30 York State Farmer 12:30 York State Farmer 2:05 Record Review 
Sees TT LE aT ane —————————— 2:30 Movie Music 
1:00 News, Country Home 1:00 News, Country Home 3:00 News, Recital Hall 
1:15 Treasure Chest — 1:15 Special Programs 4:05 Operatic Favorites 
1:30 School of the Air 1:30 School of the Air 5:05 Masterworks of Music 
2:00 News, Nature Week 2:00 News, Memory Time 6:00 News 
2:15 Novels on the Air 2:15 Novels on the Air 6:15 Weather Roundup 
2:30 Curtain at 2:30 2:30 Curtain at 2:30 6:30 Religion Makes News 
3:05 Symphonic Matinee 3:05 Symphonic Matinee 6:45 Wonderland of Vision 
4:05 The Harpsichord 4:05 Music of All Nations |——- — — 
4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 4:30 Deems Taylor Concert 7:05 Your Business Reporter 
——__ - —————— ———] 7:25 Weather Roundup 
5:00 News, Melody 5:00 News, Melody 7:30 Scenes from Opera 
5:15 The Storyteller 5:15 Adventure Trails 8:05 Symphony Hall 
5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler} 5:45 Sports, Nick Stemmler 
rao ___] 9:05 Great Conductors 
6:00 News 6:00 News 9:30 WQXR-FM Studio 
6:15 Weather Roundup 6:15 Weather Roundup Series x 
6:20 Markets 6:20 Markets 10:05 On Wings of Song 
6:30 Evening at Home 6:30 Evening at Home 10:30 New Records 
—~ eI ee eee ———______—__| 11:06 .Evening Hymn 
7:05 UN Story 7:05 Adventures in Research 
7:25 Weather Roundup 7:25 Weather Roundup SUNDAY 
7:30 New Records 7:30 Hambro & Zayde, Piano 
8:05 Symphony Hall 8:05 Symphony Hall 3:00 News, Opera 
9:05 Library of Music 9:05 Made In Italy 5:00 Radio Weekly Press 
9:30 Much Ado About Music] 9:30 Around the World 5:05 Melodies of Old Vienna 
10:05 Record Showcase 10:05 Latin America 5:30 Carnegie Hall 
11:06 Evening Hymn 11:06 Evening Hymn 6:05 WQXR-FM String 
Quartet 
7:05 New Records 
8:05 Symphony Hall 
10:05 Record Premieres 
11:06 Evening Hymn 






Rural Radio Network programs are on the following FM stations: 












WENE Wethersfield 107.7 me 
WVBT Bristol Center 95.1 
WVCN DeRuyter 105.1 me 
WVCV Cherry Valley 101.9 mc 
WQAN-FM, Scranton, Pa. 92.3 


WHCU-FM Ithaca 97.3 me 
(Local Programs 8:00-10:00 A. M.) WMSA-FM Massena 105.3 me 


WELY Troy 92.3 mc 
WWNY-FM Watertown 100.5 me 
WRUN-FM Rome-Utica 105.7 me 


WHLD-FM Niagara Falls 98.5 me 
WHVA Poughkeepsie 104.7 me 


G.L.F. Annual Meeting Review—6:30 p.m.—October 26 
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HERE AT HAYFIELDS 


Sy Tom Wiliman 


MONTH ago this page car- 

ried a paragraph called, “La- 

dino, the Killer.” A county 

agricultural agent wrote me, 

“At some recent pasture meetings, sev- 

eral people commented on this article 

and were quite concerned about the 

use of ladino clover, after reading 

' about such experiences.” The county 

agent goes on to state, “The comment 

_ of other dairymen would indicate that 

it isn’t ladino clover but rather the 

' management and the judgment on the 

'part of dairymen that might cause 

something such as this.” At Hayfields, 

the milking cows are fed either grass 

silage or dry hay night and morning 
' throughout the grazing season. 


A good agronomist of my acquain- 
tance believes that orchard grass grow- 

- ing with ladino makes the _pas- 
ture safe against bloat. This is on the 
theory that in a dry year orchard grass 
keeps producing, while timothy or 
bromegrass will stop growing for a 
time and provide room for almost pure 

_ Jadino pasture. There is no doubt that 


some advantage in orchard over other: 


grasses exists, for yield as well as a 
bloat preventive. To the extent that or- 
chard grass can be managed on a dairy 
farm, which means a limited acreage, 
we favor it at Hayfields over all other 
pasture grasses. Meanwhile, I’m sorry 
to be the first to report a death and 
some “last ditch” cases of bloat among 
milking cows on ladino-orchard grass. 
Right now at moderate sized Hay- 
fields there are 69 acres of ladino- 
brome-alfalfa, ladino-orchard grass, 
and ladino-timothy. The toll from 
bloat. is not enough to stop us 
from the continued use of ladino 
clover. The loss of an animal a 
year, occasionally two, is more 
than made up by the great yield 
and high protein of ladino. Since 
-our luck seems to be unusually bad, 
perhaps the title should have read, 
“‘TLadino—the Killer at Hayfields.” 


TEMPTATION REMOVED 


The decisive vote of growers against 
the U. S. government potato program 
in New York State was a landmark. At 
Hayfields it was followed by my own 
sense of relief because next winter I 
won’t be tempted with free potatoes for 
cattle feed. Last winter we had wonder- 
‘ful silage, both grass and corn. Both 
kinds produced so much good milk 
that we fed liberally but by the first 
of March we could see that we were 
going to run out of silage before pas- 
ture arrived. After some hesitation we 
began to take potatoes through the U. 
S. government office in Rochester at 
10c per 100 lb. bag, loaded on our 
truck at farmers’ potato cellars a few 
miles to the east of us. The price in- 
cluded a burlap bag upon which a 
blue stain had been squirted. 


These were U. S. No. 1 table stock 


potatoes, many of them quite large, 


and at first we were afraid to feed 


them whole. In a day or two the cows 
became accustomed to raw potatoes 
and we could quit splitting the larger 
ones with a spade. When the last cow 
had decided she liked potatoes and 
would clean up 30 Ibs. a day, I sug- 
gested we step up the feeding rate to 
50 Ibs. or more and supply only dry 
hay for the other roughage. A few cows 
became hoggish potato eaters and 
would steal from the cow on either 
side. It was only these few that seem- 
ed to experience any digestive distur- 
ance. 


After an absence of 10 days, I re- 
turned to Hayfields on a warm April 
day wearing a tan gabardine topcoat, 
fresh from the cleaners. The cow test- 
er had just left, leaving the new month- 
ly records entered in the federal D. H. 
I. A. book. With each of us holding 
an ‘end of the extremely long, limp 
book (it takes two people to hold it 
open properly) Jim and I slowly pass- 
ed down one row of cows and up the 
other, discussing each animal in turn. 
We came to Rosalie, a 5-year-old cross- 
bred that had freshened a month be- 
fore and was really going to town on 
production. Unknown to me, Rosalie 
was one of the potato stealers. She 
coughed as I stood directly behind 
her with Jim a little to the right. In- 
stinctively we moved in unison to the 
right, but not fast enough, and. I was 
completely spattered from white collar 
to shoes. 

After a quick job of scraping 
clothes, I went away from the stable 
muttering, “Old boy, you had it 
coming. After mosily staying away 
from price supports on wheat, pea 
beans, etc., and even refusing free 
super phosphate, lime and such for 
many years, you fell for free pota- 
toes, and you deserve to be plaster- 
ed with runny manure from head 
to toe.” 


VACCINATION WORKS 


In September, Hayfields needed a 
cow. With a completely negative herd, 
but only cows 6 years and under vac- 
cinated, we didn’t dare go to the open 
market to buy one. Instead we went 
to good neighbor Harry Newman who 
has had his calves vaccinated for 10 
years. Some 314 years before, he had 
bought a heifer calf from us. We 
bought her back about ready to fresh- 
en for the second time, secure in the 
knowledge that, although Harry 
doesn’t blood-test, his Bang’s troubles 
are over and his herd is safe. 

Nine years ago only 1% of New 
York State herds, with 24,865 calves 
were vaccinated. Last year 66% or 71-, 
946 of the herds of the state were en- 
rolled and 203,054 calves vaccinated 
during the year. This is a remarkable 
performance. Any successful and whol- 
ly voluntary agricultural campaign, as 
this one is, didn’t just happen. An in- 
formed body of dairymen were ready 
for it after the test-and-slaughter plan 
for Bang’s Disease had failed. The 
New York State Conference Board of 
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Showing the orchard-grass-ladino pasture, where among the milking cows one death 
and seven desperate cases of bloat have occurred in three years. The picture was 
taken in June, 1949, during a very dry period and doesn’t show the good stand of 
ladino beneath. The cow in the foreground is Rosalie, the potato stealer, taken as a 
four-year-old. As a five-year-old she weighs 1350 Ibs. and is 4/16ths Holstein, 2/16ths 
Jersey, 1/16th Ayrshire and 9/16ths Guernsey. Her first two records averaged 12,783 
Ibs. milk, 4.46%, 570 Ibs. fat, 2X 305 days, mature equivalent. She is doing well on 


her third while carrying more flesh than shown above. 


farm organizations successfully recom- 
mended that the Legislature appropri- 
ate the modest sum required for veter- 
inarians to vaccinate calves without 
charge to dairymen. But back of that 
lay the pioneering work of Dr. Asa 
Winter of Albany, followed by the 
organized campaign of the county and 
state Farm Bureau organizations, 
county agricultural agents, and the Ex- 
tension forces generally. 


Delaware County organized the first 
county plan with Ernest Dann of Ham- 
den at the head of it. Then it swept 
through the state with men like E. S. 
Foster, Sec’y, N. Y. State Farm Bur- 
eau Federation; Dr. E. V. Moore, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Agriculture; 
and Cy Crowe, Assistant County Agent 
Leader, driving hard. The key to the 
whole rapid development has been the 
dairy committees of the county and 
state Farm Bureaus. Jacob Pratt, Wash- 
ington County, N. Y., dairyman and 
chairman of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation Dairy Committee, 
was a power-house. Many others help- 
ed, including the Veterinary College 
with research, American Agriculturist, 
milk cooperatives, and neighborhood 
leaders. 


Calfhood vaccination is not merely 
protection against dreaded Bang’s Dis- 
ease. It has sharp public health signifi- 
cance. Chicago, to illustrate, has an- 
nounced that, beginning January l, 
1955, no milk will be received except 
from tested herds completely free from 
Bang’s. Other cities may or may not 
follow. 

Franklm in the North Country was 
the first county to have 100% of its 
herds on vaccination. Now six or more 
counties are in the 100% column. 
What remains for all of us with vac- 


—Photo by C. Hadley Smith 


cinated herds, is to get busy with our 
neighbors who haven’t got around to 
it yet, and help make the record just 
about 100%. 


WILL THE ALFALFA 
BE HURT? 


The pasture pinch came about Aug: 
ust 20th. In order to hold the superb 
condition of 28 big heifers and dry 
cows, we turned them into 11] acres 
of third crop alfalfa. They went in 
on August 25th when the alfalfa was 
about four inches tall. Although they 
still had access to 20 acres of brome- 
ladino-alfalfa where they had been 
before, the dry herd spent much of 
their time on the alfalfa until they 
were shut‘out of it on September 1. 
All the dry cows and bred heifers 
held or improved their condition dur- 
ing the 21 days. The few smaller un- 
bred heifers lagged a bit. 

Our belief is that maintenance of 
good flesh on bred cattle is impor: 
tant enough to risk injury to an al- 
falfa stand in its first year of harvest. 
During this unusual test, grazing was 
not close enough to harm the alfalfa 
crowns, or so it seemed. At this writ 
ing, September 22nd, after a week's 
rest the alfalfa looks fine with frost 
not expected until October 10, 12, oF 
later. How will it look next spring? 

Meanwhile the 28 head of dry stock 
have 32 acres of brome-ladino-alfalfa. 
12 of which were well rested. Even 50, 
with plenty of herbage available, they 
seem to be gaining more slowly now - 
in late September. It could be that 
modern pastures, while on the whole 
much better than bluegrass, especial y 
in mid-summer, do not carry the lat 
ter’s capacity to put “bloom” on cat 
tle in the fall. 
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A high-quality enriched flour for 
home baking, milled by G.L.F. from 
soft white New York wheat. 


Ideal for pie crusts, cookies, short- 
cakes, plain cakes and other baked 
goods leavened with baking powder. 
Use G.L.F. Cake Flour for special cakes 
like angel food and sponge. Both pro- 
duce baked goods with the tender, 
melting crumb desirable in cakes and 
pastry—are low in price and require a 
minimum amount of shortening. 


Use either for home made cake mixes. 


Available at your local 


G. L. F. Service Agency 











ENJOY NOW 
RYM BERRY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Rym Berry, whose observations 
about life on his farm STONEPOSTS 
have often appeared in American Agri- 
culturist, greets you with two delight- 
ful new books, great for gifts and easy 
pick-up reading. 


STONEPOSTS IN THE SUNSET 


Here Rym turns his wit and wisdom 
to thoughts connected with ‘retirement’ 
in the country. “The fine thing about a 
farm,” he writes, “is that you can never 
completely retire from it. The calling 
dwindles, but never ends. There’s still 
a garden and a pig or two that lets 
you keep your hand in — which is 
perhaps the basis of the lure the 
land holds for folk whose sun is on 
the down slope.” 

Here is a book the old folks will en- 
Joy and a ‘‘must” for everyone turning 
forty. Delightful writing, beautifully 
printed and bound, only $2.00 postpaid. 


DIRT ROADS TO STONEPOSTS 


If your library does not already have 
this companion volume, parts of which 
were recently taken by Reader’s Digest, 
you are missing a great treat. 

Follow Rym as he goes fishing, hoes 
the garden, and drives the team. You 
and your family will enjoy your own 
country living the more as you read 
these humorous “writin’s”’; only $2.00 
Postpaid. 


GET BOTH BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


Two books sent to same address for 
only $3.50 postpaid; they are identi- 
cally bound (one yellow, one red) to 
make a matched gift set. 


SS A A A A A SS A A See 

Century House, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Enclosed (check or money order) is for: 
1) Dirt Roads to Stoneposts @ $2.00 
[] Stoneposts in The Sunset @ $2.00 
(] Both Books for $3.50 postpaid 
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By H. L. COSLINE 








OUT OF BUSINESS 


A lady in our neighborhood was sent a 
blue sheet of paper with three certificates 
to sell at $1.42 each. She then sent the 
, $4.26 to the LaBelle Hosiery Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and got three pairs of nylon stock- 
ings. In turn, the three people who bought 
from her got a blue sheet and each tried 
her luck at selling. If the purchaser didn’t 
sell any certificates, she could still send 
the blue sheet to the company and get a 
pair of nylons. That is what I did, but my 
letter was returned by the Post Office 
marked “Out of Business.’”? How can I get 
my $1.42 back? 


On checking, we found that this com- 
pany is in the process of going out of 
business. However, they are making an 
effort at the present time to settle all 
outstanding contracts. We are told that 
claims should be directed to Attorney 
Robert K. Killian; 50 Lewis St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 








— A.A. — 


NO ADDRESS 


The Wilson Window & Door Co. of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., installed some storm win- 
dows for us. We find these do not fit 
properly and leak badly during storms. 
The company promised to send a man to 
inspect the installation, but he has never 
shown up. Must I continue payments to 
the bank when the job is not right? 

Naturally you could not know at the 
time of installation that these windows 
would leak during a storm, so would 
have no hesitation about signing a com- 
pletion slip. Once such a slip is signed, 
a contract of this sort is usually turned 
over to a bank or finance company for 
collection. They can legally collect re- 
gardless of whether or not the job is 
satisfactory.. 


| We checked with the Syracuse Better 
! Business Bureau, and are told that they 
cannot locate William Wilson, owner 
and operator of the business. Evidently 
he has left for parts unknown. Until 
he can be located, there is nothing that 
can be done about correcting the in- 
stallation. 
—A,A.— 


NO DRUMS 


(Continued from Page 25) 
and Ann to stand before him, he start- 
ed to read: 
“Dearly beloved—’” 


An interruption came from the back 
of the church. Fred Ford jumped to his 
feet and said something. The astonishea 
congregation and minister looked in his 
direction. 


“What is it?” sternly demanded the 
minister. 

Ford sank back into his seat. 

“What is it, Fred?” Dr. Beldén re- 
peated his question. 

Fred’s face was red as a blaze. 
“Nothing!” he muttered, “Sorry!” 

But the minister persisted: 

“What’s bothering you?” 


“Nothing!” Fred repeated. “I just 
thought—you were making an awful 
mistake. I thought these young folks 
were here to join the church and you 
were reading the wrong service!”’ 


A general laugh, in which the minis. 
ter joined, relieved the tension, anc 
somehow that absurd incident added t 
the joy and happiness of the whole oc 
casion. Even Mark and Ann relaxed 
As the ceremony proceeded, women— 
and even many of the men—remem 
bered when they, too, had taken thos 
vows, “before God and this congrega- 
tion.” Coming at this emotional time, 
on top of the heart-stirring sermon, 
many were close to happy tears, witl 
the resolution in their hearts that come 
what may, they would stand up to it 
and give their loved ones, their friend: 
and neighbors, and their country, the 
best they had. 


(To be continued) 
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RIDER HURLED FROM CAR 
DIES FROM INJURIES 





Philip Sullivan, 27, of Bernardston, Mass., was riding home from 
work with a friend when the car sped off a bad curve, smashed into 
a telephone pole and stopped in a clump of trees. Sullivan was 
hurled from the car fracturing his skull — he never regained 
consciousness. 


When Mrs. Sullivan received a $1000.00 check she wrote: 






renew, I did it for him. 


I would like to take this way of thanking you 
for the prompt and courteous manner that you 
paid the $1000.00 as a result of the fatal accident 
of my son, Philip. I would particularly like to 
urge people to renew their insurance because in 
this case when my son thought he would not 










BENEFITS RECENTLY PAID 


A Friend’s Name May Be in This List 


Donald Parker, Almond, N. Y. ~....00.2...-.... $19.29 
Auto accident—neck and knee injuries 

Clarence Fischer, Preble, N.Y. .-.:.........ess 5.00 
Auto accident—cut scalp 

Raiph Townsend, Delhi, N. Y. (2 policies) 40.00 


Auto accident—cut scalp and sprained ankle 


Mabel Whitney, South Kortright, N. Y. ... 42.86 
Struck by truck—broke wrist 
Elmer Gielow, East Aurora, N. Y. .........-:... 42.85 


Truck accident—concussion, lacerated wound 


Peter Oehman, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. ............ veh 31.43 
Auto accident—concussion, sprained wrist 
Gora: Brew; Bergen, Nia Ve ices spt eae 65.00 


Auto acecident—broken ankle, cuts & bruises 





Stephen Hartrick, Darien Center, N. Y. .... 20.00 
Auto accident—injured back 

Minnie Pafk, R. 1, Basom, N. Y.. ....cccose- 130.00 
Auto collision—tfractured arm 

Cyrus R. Tibbals, Windham, N.Y. ......000 61.43 
Auto accident—broken collar bone 

Gladys Lewandrowski, Newport, N. Y......... 25.00 
Auto collision—injured back 

Ida Hebert, Copenhagen, N. Y. 10.00 
Auto accident—cut ankle 

Michael Pelo, Martinsburg, N. Yu cesccssssssse 5.00 
Auto accident—cut forehead 

Minnie Earle, Dalton, N.Y. 0... 40.00 
Truck-auto collision—injured. chest 

Edward Gwynn, Caledonia, N. Y. —............ 67.86 
Auto accident— concussion, injured arm 

Harold Meehan, Cazenovia, N. Y. —............. 25.71 
Auto accident—bruised ack and hip 

Gertrude Perry, Rochester, N. Y. 0.2... 42.86 
Auto accident—injured knees and chest 

Lucius B. Sands, Churchville, N. Y. -.......... 30.66 
Auto accident—cuts on head and body 

Clinton Flint, Fort Plain, N. Y, ............ 5.00 
Auto accident—iniured back 

Fred -Geiger, Amsterdam, N. Ye -0.0....--.-000.- 45.71 
Truck-train collision—injured shoulders 

Alma Mietz, Middleport, N. Y. 2.2... 48.57 
Auto accident—injured back, wrist 

Gertrude V. Pillmore, Rome, N. Ye... 53.33 
Auto accident—concussion 

Donald Dwyer, Fabius, N.Y. ......-c.cccsssscsesse 20.71 
Auto accident—cuts & bruises 

Franklin wWecB ize Tully; Ne Vern cccccoecucce O70 b4 
Auto accident—fractured ribs 

Dorothy Helme, Chester, N.Y. -.........cssccsssee 72.85 
Auto accident—cut & bruised legs 

Earl C. Devendorf, Fulton, N. Y. 130,00 
Truck-car collision—injured shoulder 

Foster A. Garrison, Brewster, N. Y. ........... 130.00 
Auto accident—fractured ribs and skull 

Emory Lawyer, Howes Cave, N. Y. 
(2 policies) Saeed Beeson bn eee eee A OD 
Auto accident—injured back 

Norbert Schirmer, Perkinsville, N. Y. uu... 10.00 
Auto accident—cracked ribs 

Gary Johnson, Newark Valley, N. Ys cme. 44.29 


Auto accident—cut face 


Edith E. Sturdevant, Trumansburg, 
Auto accident—broken ankle 

Shirley B. Estabrooks (Deceased), Bliss, N. Y. 
Auto accident—Death Benefits .........0...0.- 1000.00 


N. Y. $65.00 — 


Cory Woodworth, Silver Springs, N. Y......... 26.42 
Auto accident—concussion & cut scalp 

Homer G. Beecher, Brooklyn, Conn. ............ 37.14 
Auto accident—crushed chest 

Robert W. Clock, So. Coventry, Conn. ........ 22.86 
Auto accident—bruised knees and chest 

Sophie H. Clock, So. Coventry, Conn............. 20.00 
Auto accident—cut head and knee 

Nick Hanezar, R. !, Plainfield, Conn. ... 128.56 
Auto accident—broken nose, injured back : 

Pauline Hancezar, R. |, Plainfield, Conn. .... 47.85 
Auto accident—injured 

James A. Wood, Waterford, Conn. .......0..... - 42.86 
Auto accident—broken leg 

Carl Oldham, Welchville, Maine .................. 60.00 
Struck by automobile—broken ankle 

Emma L. Robertson, Bath, Maine ............ 10.00 
Auto accident—concussion 

George ‘Haralambides, Boston, Mass. .......... « 30.00 
Auto accident—sprained shoulder 

Nettie Lawrence, Haydenville, Mass. ....... 121.43 
Auto accident—injured elbow and back 

Bertha Brown, Ashland, N. H. 2.000000... 20.00 
Auto accident—sprained ankle, back 

Ira J. Booska, Charlotte, Vt. —........cccccescee 21.43 
Auto accident—injured neck 

Kenneth Bushey, Vergennes, Vt. ...... sasnpensacces’: SONCO 
Auto accident—cut forehead 

Winfred Hanson, Starksboro, Vt. .......0. steal) 1 NZ eOO 
Auto accident—cut face 

lone E. Locke, Springfield, Vt. ...........c..ccccsssse 65.00 
Struck by auto—fraetured leg 

Agnes Senter, Worcester, Vt. -...0.2-2-..esepeccemeee 5143 
Auto accident—brain concussion 

Robert Vestal, E. Montpelier, Vt. ....... Snavesced at 
Truck struck by car—broke ribs ° 

Samuel L. Carey, Washington, N. J. 0. 97.14 
Auto collision—injured chest 

Ernest Katzenstein, Andover, N. J. .........es06 21.42 
Auto accident—injured shoulder 

Madelyn Richards, Ogdenshurg, N. J. ........ 15.71 
Auto accident—fractured ribs 

Alice Westervelt, R. 3, Lakewood, N. J. ... 25.00 
Auto accident—cuts & bruises 

Richard Billings, R. 1, Hop Bottom, Pa. ... 10.00 
Auto accident—cut chin 

Harold F. Brister, LeRaysville, Pa. ............ 46.43 
Auto accident—broken arm 

Mary King, R. [, Knoxville, Pa. —........ 10.00 
Struck by automobile—injured knee 

John Maloney, R. 1, Wysox, Pa. W000... 75.72 
Auto accident—broke collar bone 

Ephton Roof, R. 2, Wysox, Pa. (2 policies) 85.71 
Auto accident— injured chest & forehead 

Paul Wells, R. 3, Meshoppen, Pa. ............. 21.43 


Auto accident—cut chin & knee 


Keep Your Policy Renewed 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


N. A. ASSOCIATES DEPARTMENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


does more work, helps boost profits 






et — . 
... THAT'S ALL THE SAFE USE ae ae e a Bees 

YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS ... THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 
DOWN. EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


-.-DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT’S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH 





CUTS HARVESTING COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS 





— gives long service between oil changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
—reduces power blow-b 
are y 3 ae 
— avoids breakdown delays ~ 
— resists heat and wear 
— protects engine parts 


TRACTOR OIL 





Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and 
§5-gallon drums. 


Veedel Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES A BETTER TRACTOR OIL BY THE CLOCK 
for Passenger Cars... Trucks ... Tractors. Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude cil 
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CALIFORNIA MEXICO @© CARLSBAD CAVERNS 
FEBRUARY I¢ TO MARCH 13, 1951 


N NEXT FEBRUARY 17, another happy trainload of American 
Agriculturist folks will start on a marvelous grand circle tour that 
will take them clear across America, down the sunny West Coast, 
into Mexico, and then home by way of the amazing Carlsbad 
Caverns and the fascinating city of New Orleans. 


From the moment we board our train until we return home, this tour — 
like all American Agriculturist tours—will be a dream come true; a joyous 
time of relaxation, new friendships, and happy, carefree days spent in seeing 
many of the most spectacularly beautiful and historically interesting places 
in this great country of ours. Best of all, there’ll be no travel worries, for 


every detail is expertly handled by our popular tour conductor, Mr. Verne 
BeDell, General Agent of the 


Northern Pacific Railway’s 
passenger department. 

Before giving you details of 
the itinerary for this trip, we 
want to quote from a letter 
received from last winter’s 
tour party after they returned 
home. Mr. Theron H. Perkins 
of North Adams, Mass., one 
of 175 persons who took the 
trip, wrote us: 

“T was asked, as one of the 
A.A. 1950 California Tour 
party, to write you and tell 
you what a wonderful time 


we had. The entire trip far 
(Continued on Page 8) 





We'll spend two whole days at Mission Inn in Riverside, California— 
Beautiful Santa Barbara Mission, the hotel that American Agriculturist tour parties prefer to all others. Its 
at Fiesta time. We'll spend a day beauty and charm are beyond description. 


and a night in this city, one - of 
California’s loveliest. 





Carlsbad Caverns, one 

of the great natural 
wonders of the world, is 
filled with fantastic and 
unbelievable formations. 
it’s a subterranean fairy- 
land! 







The palatial diningroom of the fabulous hotel 
Del Coronado, where we'll spend three glorious days. 





The Labranche building, 
with its beautiful iron 
grillwork, is just one of 
the famous landmarks in 
the eld French Quarter of 
New Orleans. 





A Good Calf 


66Q. IVE a good calf the right start and she’s 
well on her way to becoming a husky heifer 


and a future producer.” 
true today as ever—and it’s more important be- 
cause of the high cost of replacements. 


Each year thousands of northeastern dairymen 
are finding that by using G.L.F. Calf Starter they 
can give a calf the start needed to quickly grow to 
its inherited ability and at the same time save 
milk and feeding time. 


” G.L.F. Calf Starter is appetizing—calves readily 
develop a liking for it and after a few days all you 
need to do is put a day’s supply in the feed box 
each morning. 


The Right Combination ... Milk and G.L.F. 


That saying is just as ° 


and plen 


Calf Starter go together for best results in raising 
a calf. From three weeks on a calf will begin eat- 


Calf Kit—A Good Milk Replacement 


After the colostrum has been fed to a 
new calf, it is cheaper to feed Calf Kit and 
send the milk from a fresh cow to the milk 
plant. Calf Kit is a milk substitute made of 
98% milk solids and reinforced with vita- 
mins A and D and Riboflavin. Each pound 
of Calf Kit replaces eight pounds of milk 
and helps build strong calves during the 


early period before dry feeding when milk 


is usually fed. 





G.L.F. Calf Starter 








ing more and more Calf Starter with her milk diet. 
Milk or a good milk replacement can be fed with 
Calf Starter until calves are eight to twelve weeks 
old, and can be reduced as the calf increases her 
appetite for more solid food. As the calf consumes 
more and more good quality hay and fitting ration 
the Calf Starter can be cut out. This usually means 
at about 16 weeks of age. 


The formula for G.L.F. Dry Calf Starter is the 
result of years of research and is based on the re- 
commendations of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. It contains plenty of bone building 
minerals and growth and health promoting vita- 
mins. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUILDS 
BIGGER CALVES 
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AN EDITORIAL* 





SE. 


OR YEARS we of American Agri- 
culturist have been most emphatic 
in our position to high-level price sup- 
ports, especially on potatoes, a perish- 
able crop. Time and again we have 
pointed out that supports as adminis- 


tered by bureaucrats who want votes 
would end in a mess and, in the long 
run, in all kinds of trouble for growers. 

We have stated many times that 
growers would lose all liberty of action, 
that the surplus problem never would 
be really solved by government action, 
and that eventually the consuming 
public would become completely dis- 
gusted and antagonistic toward the 
growers. 

Our opposition to price supports 


they were set. up and administered was 


criticized by many growers and their 


and some of my personal 


leaders, 


friends tol told ‘me “le “was | ‘wrong, 
was standing in the way of progress, 
and that price supports : and govern- 


ment controls were here to stay. 

Now it develops that our advice and 
opposition to unsound price supports 
for potatoes have been completely 
justified. Everything we said would 


happen has happened, Farmers have 
been told what to do and how to do it. 
They have been told they must vote 
for marketing agreements in order to 
get price supports. They have been 
told what acreage to grow, and in spite 
of all the regulations, acreage controls 
have failed miserably. 

When acreage allotments were cut 
down, often unfairly as between both 
individual growers and areas, the 
farmers used more fertilizer, more seed 
and more sprays, and grew more pota- 
toes in spite of the lower acreage. 
These potatoes piled up tremendous 
surpluses far beyond the ability of the 
consumer to use them, and the govern- 
ment had to step in and buy ‘millions of 
bushels, which either rotted or were 
sold at tr emendous loss. 


‘What sense is there to an economic 


that i 
































*While the editorial on this page con- 
cerns potato growers primarily, let us 
not forget that the marketing of every 
price-supported farm product is rapidly 
travelling down the same road that has 
led potato growers into the present 
mess. 


WHERE fom HERE? 


Eastman 


policy whereby a consumer has to pay 
from $2 to $3 for a bushel of potatoes, 
and at the same time they are sold 
for cattle feed for a few cents a bush- 
el? No wonder the consumer and the 
taxpayer complained! 

Finally, the good sense of the grow- 
ers themselves began to assert itself. 
The handwriting on the wall became 
plainer. It was clear to thousands of 
growers that the controls clamped on 
by government were impractical and 
unworkable, that they were rapidly de- 
stroying the liberties of the growers, 
and that Congress itself, responding 
to the tremendous pressure of public 
opinion, would soon refuse to make 


further appropriation. from taxpayers’ 
money. 




















The result of-this sound thinking on 
the part of the growers led a surpris- 
ing rebellion in many potato-growing 
sections. When agreements were sub- 
mitted to the growers for approval or 
disapproval, on the basis that they 
must be approved or supports would 
be withdrawn, growers on Long Island, 
upstate New York State and in Penn- 
sylvania defeated the agreements by 
large majorities. Again our own edi- 
torial opinion and statements were 
justified. 

Those votes against the agreements 
represented one of the soundest ac- 
tions that have been taken for Ameri- 
can democracy in years! 


But now we come to a great big 
“BUT.” You cannot throw something 
out, however bad, without having 
something good to put in its place. 
Free enterprise in many potato-grow- 
ing communities is back in the saddle 
again, but it cannot ride alone. So far 
as potato marketing is concerned, 
there is now a great need and a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the part of 
the whole industry—including potato 
growers, their organizations, and the 
dealers and retailers who handle po- 
tatoes—to make free enterprise so far 
as potato ae is concerned a 
success. 

What can be done? We have already 
pointed out in American Agriculturist 
that County, Agent Bill Stempfle of 
































(Continued on Page 11) 





Here are a number of chain store representatives who met with potato growers and 
shippers in Steuben County recently. Standing from left to right they are: John Ros- 
well, Loblaw Groceterias; B. W. Winters, The Grand Union Co.; Lee Schultheis, Wesco 


Food Co.; G. W. Ryder, Grand Union Co.; 


Henry Braunbach, Danahy-Faxon Stores; 


Harry Hovey, Market Basket Corp.; Howard Shaffer, Market Basket; L. J. Frankfurt, 
Hart’s Food Stores. Kneeling are: Left, Bill Stempfle, Steuben County Farm Bureau 


Agent and Edmond Fish, A & P. 


Attending the meeting but not in the picture were J. L. Massie, Atlantic Commission 


Ce. and H. Smith, Hart’s Food Stores. 


A PIPEFUL OF 
CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT GIVES 
ME A MILD, RICH- 
TASTING SMOKE _ 

REAL SMOKING 
COMFORT 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 


Try P.A.! You'll enjoy the natural fragrance of Prince Albert’s 
choice tobacco. And crimp cut P.A. is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. 





TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’”’, 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
NEUNER’S EVERGREEN NURSERY 


EICHER & ROOSEVELT RDS., EMSWORTH, 2, PA. 


SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATW OOD’SsS 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton, N. ¥. 


- 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


DO YOU CARE? 


HE OTHER DAY in Ithaca I listened to a speech 
made by one of the greatest men in the world, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz who, as you know, 
commanded our Navy in the Pacific during the war. 


It has often happened in history that some of our 
greatest military leaders became the strongest ad- 
vocates of peace. They know better than anyone 
else the horrors of war. Such is the case with Ad- 
miral Nimitz, who is devoting his life now to pro- 
moting peace through the United Nations. 

In the course of his talk, Admiral Nimitz said 
that the armed forces—-that is, your husbands, your 
sons and your daughters—win the wars, and then 
the politicians lose the peace. I might add that it is 
also true that the political leaders in each country 
bring on the wars—-not the men who have to fight 
them, nor the women. who work and watch and 
sacrifice back home. 

Putting it another way, these political leaders, 
even in a democracy like ours, really have the pow- 
er of life and death over all our citizens, to say 
nothing of the power they have over our everyday 
peacetime liberties. 


Even in a democracy the only way the individual 
can influence his own destiny is to do his part in 
helping to nominate and elect the best leaders 
available. How terribly, terribly tragic it is, there- 
fore, that so many of us take so little interest in 
helping to decide issues and choose through the 
ballot box men who may influence our own lives 
and those of our children and our children’s child- 
ren for generations to come! 

How tragic it is that so many of us have so little 
appreciation of what it cost our forefathers to es- 
tablish and maintain this Republic. that we have 
become so indifferent and complacent that we won’t 
even take the time to vote! Believe me, if we lose 
that privilege (and there is plenty of handwriting 
on the wall that indicates we can lose it) then we 
will know too late what we have lost. 


Rural folks are public-spirited enough in most 
ways. Why not call a meeting of a small group in 
your election district for some evening, aS soon as 
you read this, and make arrangements to see that 
every. voter in the district gets out to the polls this 
year. That ‘is a hundred per cent citizenship job! 


WHY DO FALL COLORS VARY? 


VERY COUNTRYMAN has noticed how the Fall 

colors differ from year to year. Last year, for 
example, in my neighborhood they were very vivid, 
but this year around our farm even the maples are 
a dull yellow. However, color varies from section 
to section. In a hundred mile drive through south- 
western New York early in October, mainly through 
high country, I never saw the old hills more beauti- 
ful than they were then. It made one feel good just 
to be alive. 

What makes the colors vary? Scientists used to 
think that the frosts affected the coloring, but now 
they seem to agree that they don’t have much to 
do with it, and that the coloring of the maples 
(which seems to vary the most) and of some other 
hardwoods from year to year depends on the sugar 
content of the leaves. _ 


ROADS ARE WEARING OUT 


ILFRED OWEN, in an article published by the 

Brookings Institute, says that about 30 billion 
dollars, equivalent to more than one-eighth of the 
national income, is spent annually for automotive 
transportation, that is, for the purchase of cars 
and trucks, gasoline and other operating expenses, 
while only five to ten cents of the automotive dol- 
lar is used to build and maintain highways. Put- 


ting it another way, only five to ten per cent of. 


the automotive dollar is used for roads. 
‘The tremendous increase in trucks and automo- 
biles is posing a gigantic problem. Every car driver 








Byb. R Eadiman 


who uses the roads knows how rapidly they are 
wearing out. To arouse the people to this problem 
in New York State, a Good Roads Association, with 
headquarters in Albany, New York, has been or- 
ganized. Local. branches have been recently set up 
in most of the upstate counties. 

If you are interested in continuing to have roads 
on which to drive your car or truck, you had better 
join and support the Good Roads Association in 
your county. And make sure that any plans which 
the Association develops take fully into considera- 
tion not only the main highways but the need of 
building and maintaining good roads to every good 
farm. 


GOOD JOB 
WONDER if dairymen of the New York milk 


shed realize and appreciate what the Metropolitan’ 


Milk Producers Bargaining Agency has done for 
them over past years. When the different organiza- 
tions were talking of getting together in the Bar- 
gaining Agency, I said in these columns that it was 
just as important for the milk cooperatives to co- 
operate among themselves as it was for the dairy- 
men to work together, and that no dairy leader had 
the right to preach cooperation to his members if 
he didn’t practice it in his relations with other 
dairy leaders. 

For years, most of the dairy leaders of the various 
dairy cooperatives in the New York milk shed have 
worked together, and no one can estimate the crises 
that have been averted and the good results ob- 
tained ‘by men representing fifty or more cooper- 
atives in the Bargaining Agency, who put their feet 
under the same table and their cards right side up 
on top of the table. 


HEAVY TRUCK LICENSE FEES 


N GUR September 2 issue I discussed the damage 

that huge trucks, often overloaded, do to our high- 
ways, and pointed out that although these trucks 
are doing a good and necessary job, in New York 
they pay the third lowest license fee of any state 
in the Union. As a result of that editorial there 
have been many letters, almost all of them agree- 
ing that the license fee for heavy trucks in New 
York State is too low and that they are not paying 
their share of the damage they do to the roads. 

My argument about raising license fees does not 
apply, of course, to light trucks, which include those 
used on farms. They are already taxed heavily. A 
lightweight farm truck pays $27 a year in New 
York, which is the third highest in the Nation. 


MORE GOOD COWS 


OC ROBERTS, reporting in this issue of Ameri- 

can Agriculturist on his trip across the farm 
country of the Northeast, remarks about the rapid 
disappearance of the scrub cow. It would seem that 
much ¢redit for this increase in good cows is due 
to artificial breeding, which has made it possible 
for dairymen to use better bulls than they could 
possibly afford to own. Another reason why there 
are more good cows is that high costs make it 
harder to keep the poor ones. 


BETTER GET RID OF IT! 


KNOW a girl who two or three years ago was 

hiding her light, or rather her beauty, under a 
bushel of fat. Today she is one of the prettiest girls 
I know. Moreover, she is healthier than she was be- 
fore, and she says she feels infinitely better and 
happier. vis 

This girl got those fine results because she had 
the willpower to curb her sweet tooth, to watch the 
pies and cakes and rich gravies and pastries, and, 





in general, to eat less and in accord with her bodily 
needs. 

If you are lugging around fifteen to fifty pounds 
of excess fat, you’d better get rid of it if you want 
to live, and particularly if you want to be healthy. 
But don’t try to do all of the reducing at once. The 
best way is to get your doctor’s advice. 


WARNING TO SPORTSMEN 


[* HIS IS the time of year when thousands of in- 
door men get an opportunity to enjoy the out- 


- doors and the sunshine in hunting across the farm- 


lands. Most farmers are in°sympathy with the de- 
sire of good sportsmen to get out into the woods 
and fields, but they have no use for the few poor 
sportsmen who leave the pasture bars down, break 
down fences, and handle firearms dangerously and 
carelessly. 

No stranger has any more right on my farmlands 
than I have on a man’s property in the city or in 
his office or store. If every hunter would remember 
that he is a farmer’s guest, subject to the rules 
of hospitality and good sportsmanship, then this 
whole misunderstanding on trespassing would be 
cleared up. It is the good sportsman’s respon- 
sibility to police the poor ones! 


YOU WILL WANT THIS 


“T have waited anxiously for ‘The Settlers’ to 
appear in book form, and now that it has I am 
enclosing my check for $6 for two copies, one for 
myself and one for a friend. 

“Books of the character such as you have written 
should find a place in every home and library. No 
one can read them without being the better for 
such reading. They give one a vivid picture of the 
early days of our country, and the hardships the 
early settlers had to endure to make our country the 
best in the world, the best in which to live and 
raise a family.”—I. G. Luce, Pa. 

E of the American Agriculturist staff associated 

with Mr. Eastman not only agree with the 
above nice letter, but we know also that there are 
few novels that have the gripping, dramatic human 
interest that “The Settlers” has. The first edition 
is limited. Send $3 for each copy you want for your- 
self and friends and you will receive this attractive 
280-page book, beautifully bound, by return mail. 
Address American Agriculturist, Dept. S, Savings 
Bank Building, Ithaca, N. Y.—I.M.L. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


WO OR THREE years ago I had to attend a 

banquet in Albany which necessitated the wear- 
ing of a bow tie. I had worn one occasionally, but 
it had been years since I had tied one and I had 
forgotten how. After struggling with it in my hotel 
room until the sweat was running down my back, 
in desperation I took the darn thing down to the 
lobby and got a bell boy to tie it, much to his 
amusement. . 


After that I determined to learn how to tie one 
myself, but the other night when a young friend 
of mine wanted help with his, I found that the only 
way I could do the job was to stand back of him 
looking into a mirror in the same relative position 
that I would be in when tying my own. 


Therefore, I am very much in sympathy with the 
two men in this story: A partly dressed fellow stood 
in the door of his hotel room looking very much 
distressed. To another man who came along he said: 

“Please, sir, can you tie a dress tie?” 

Soberly and hesitantly the other man said: 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Well, could you help me out?” 

SORTS trey 

When they got back into the room the stranger 
said: 

“Now, lie down on that bed.” ; 

“Why must I lie down? Why can’t you tie it with 
me standing up?” 

“T can’t. ’m an undertaker, and that’s the only 
way I can do it!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY: America is still a democracy. Those 
of us who fear the trend toward a 
socialistic state must freely admit that if our fears were fully shared by a sub- 
stantial majority of voters, the trend could be reversed at the next election! 
Therefore the only possible conclusion is that the fear is not shared by a ma- 


jority. The next question is ‘““‘Why not?” and here are six reasons: 





1. Too many of us put temporary self-interest ahead of the long-time good 
of everyone. All classes are guilty—farmers in accepting price supports, labor- 
ing men in pressing for wage increases, consumers in welcoming food subsidies, 
industry in favoring high protective tariffs. 

2. Too many citizens fail to vote. It’s true that the choice of candidates is 
not always clear-cut, but failure to vote is abject surrender! Ask any power- 
hungry politician whether he prefers a heavy or a light vote and his honest 
answer must be ‘a light one.” 


3. We have lost the fear of a powerful government. The founders of America 
had it and it deeply influenced the writing of the Constitution. 


4. We are asleep. We fail to see what is being doné—-how deep our govern- 
ment is already engaged in business, how the money that men earn by hard 
work is redistributed through taxation and government bureaucracy, how poli- 
cies are shaped by men whose aim is “statism’’—an all- powerful government. 


5. We are susceptible to promises. We fall for promises to guarantee jobs, 
financial security, loans at low interest, high prices for farm products plus 
low food costs to consumers, federal help for education, health, and a hundred 
and one other promises. 


6. We have not been taught the economic facts of life. Too many voters doubt 
that continued deficit spending by government leads to bankruptcy and wild in- 
flation. Too many believe that all industrialists are crooked and that all gov- 
ernment employees are honest and unselfish. Too many want the government 
to do too many things we should do for ourselves. 


The answer to the serious indictments contained. in the foregoing paragraphs 
seems fairly simple. Let’s use our “horse sense’ to figure out a few things for 
ourselves, tell the world our conclusions and act on them, especially at the 
ballot box. 


America is still a democracy. The trend toward statism can be stopped if a 
big majority of voters wish it! 


SPENDING: As war always does, the Korean incident encouraged the 
nn = OVernment spenders. “Before it,’ say the spenders, “many 
pointed to the federal debt as a forerunner of doom and protested against an 
$18 billion defense budget. Now no one protests $30 billion or more for defense!” 


The conclusion seems to be that the size of the debt is of no consequence 
and therefore that there is not the slightest reason for cutting the budget for 
domestie expenses! 


It would be as logicalsfor the man who borrows to the limit of his credit 
when a child needs an operation to save its life to conclude that he can con- 
tinue to go deeper and deeper into debt for the rest of his life! 

In the light of present events, failure to cut the domestic federal budget to 
the bone, even to abandoning many costly socialistic ventures, is the wildest 
folly. 


LEGALIZED ROBBERY: €Even though America might handle the 
TT § national debt at its present size, or larger, 
without bankruptcy, there is a little-understood process that is nothing short 
of legalized robbery. We refer to creeping inflation. As a result, thrifty Amer- 
icans who deny themselves present comforts and luxuries that they may not 
become subjects of charity in their old age find, when they can no longer work, 
that their savings will buy only half or less of the things the money would 
have bought at the time they saved it Hugh Cosline, ‘ 


“the Lazy Farmer. 


O OTHER time of year at all is half 

as wonderful as fall. When else does 
nature go all out so you want joyfully 
to shout? Not winter’s white nor sum- 
mer’s green, nor even springtime in be- 
tween, puts on a colorful display to 
match what I can see today. The trees 
bear leaves of ev’ry hue, the sky was 
never quite so blue, and even brand- 
new snow can’t be as white as clouds 
appear to me. And there is something 
*bout the air with which there’s nothing 
_to compare; it has a fresher, cleaner 
smell, with just a touch of cold to tell 
that snow will fly before too long and 
winter winds will howl their song. 

But even without painted trees or 
touch of winter on the breeze, I’d still 
yy. like autumn much the best because it 

LZ Up gives more time to rest. Oh, sure, if 
A “fi you’re like neighbor is, and rush 

WN" "around with zoom and whiz, you’re hur- 
ryin’ to pick the corn and helpin’ fall pigs to be born; or else you’re patchin’ 
up the shed and reachin’ ’way above your head to get the storm sash all put 
in before the zero nights begin. But all that kind of stuff can wait, next month 
ain’t going to be too late; besides, there’s not much time left yet in which it’s 
Warm enough to set and rest beneath my fav’rite tree, out where Mirandy 
Can’t spot me. 
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quick and lasting 


rust protection 


for your big investment 


Farm machinery is important—it represents a large investment that will give 
you years of extra wear if you give it proper care. THIS FALL is the time to 
protect your valuable farm machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 


ESSO RUST-BAN 347 — is easily and 
quickly applied using a rag, swab, 
or old brush to plows, cultivators, 
discs, and other implements... It 
forms a protective coating that 
helps prevent rust...provides 
money - saving, all- winter protec- 
tion. Use Esso Rust-Ban 347 NOW 
and add years of usefulness to your 
farm machinery! 


Constant research by Esso helps 
develop better products for 
better farming — 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR OIL—for Hx- 
tra engine protection... Hxtra 
oil economy in your car, truck 
or tractor. 

ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR OIL — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or 
gasoline tractor and truck en- 
gines. Dependable: all-weather 
service for rough going. 

ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE— Stepped- 
up with Extra power, for long 
mileage, high anti-knock per- 
formance under load! 

ESSO TRACTOR FUEL — for ‘‘distil- 
late” burning tractors. High 
power, efficient operation ...low 
flash-point for faster starting. 


ESSO RUST-BAN 603—to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle 
engines. Just the thing for that all- 
important tractor engine... forms 
a protective film on inside surfaces, 
gives a lasting coating to inner pre- 
cision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 





FOR FREE ESSO FARM NEWS— Ask your Esso Farm Distributor 
for a free subscription to the regularly published ESSO 
FARM NEWS or write to: Esso Farm News, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 





FARM 
PRODUCTS 












STANDARD OJIL COMPANY 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMEN1 


fem Farley Satd dt: 
They Won't Beat Dewey On His Recor 


That is the truest prophecy that Mr Farley, a noted political prophet, for- 

mer national and state Democratic Chairman, ever made. It is true because 
the record of the Dewey - Hanley team is a record of PERFORMANCE, 
of FORE-SIGHTED ACTION based on the needs and interest of all 
people of the State of New York. That record meets every. test. 


KEEP GRADE “A” GOVERNMENT- 


RE-ELECT | | ELECT 
VOTE THEM 





ON THE RECORD! 





IT SPEAKS 





FOR ITSELF 


GOVERNOR > & JOE R. HANLEY 
Thomas E. Dewey United States Senator 


oe $1.1 billion saved by state taxpayers in seven years through reduction of major taxes. General 
fund debt reduced $203 million. State Aid to localities doubled. 


A ten-year, state-aid program for improvement of town highways, opposed by every Democrat 
in the 1950 Legislature. Town road improvement, for which appropriations must still be voted, 
and to which Republicans are committed, depend on election of a Republican Governor and 
Legislature. This program, with the New York State Thruway (to be built without cost to 
taxpayers), will give this state one of the finest farm-to-market highway systems. 











¥. 


“They won't 
beat him 


(Dewey) in 
New York State Fair revived in full scale and, in 1950, the biggest and best ever in premiums, 
my opinion, on participation, and attendance. 

Five poultry diagnostic laboratories and six mastitis control laboratories bring every farmer 
acam pat £Nn within reach of skilled technicians. 


More than 90 per cent of legislation proposed by organized farmers enacted into law. 


assailing his 


Generous state support for agricultural research and extension services. 
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baa : a Initiated or expanded and advanced control programs on Mastitis, 
administr ation. Bang’s disease, Pullorum, and many other cattle and poultry diseases. me 
Emphatic endorsement of the federal-state milk marketing order and . 
Jas. A. Farley, : absolute opposition to political tampering with its administration. i” R “a me 
; . fe, "*e, 
at Institute fo a To ythe all) 
3 ® rT 
° ae 4s Do, 
; a 
of Practical Politics, Rural Citizens Lo hy, VOne? 3 
New York City, “oD ait ee 
” a 
May 2, 1950. . fp 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Ba ge - 
Harold L. Creal, Cortland County wy 
Willam Hotaling Mrs. Edith Cheney Mrs. Martha Eddy P. Henry Flynn Fred Fallon 
Brooms County Chautauqua County Tompkins County Yates Ceunty Franklin County 
Bert L. Johnson Andrew E. Danish Mrs, Martin Lind D. M. Dalrymple i Francis P. Darby 
Jefferson County Rensselaer County Cayuga County Niagara County Sullivan County 
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By W. ROBERT EADIE 


T THIS TIME OF YEAR, fruit 
A growers are thinking of ways 
and means of protecting their 
trees against over-winter dam- 
age from meadow mice. All too many 
growers have suffered severe financial 
loss in the past from mouse damage, 
and the wise grower will take direct 
action now to protect his investment. 


There are a number of well-known 
ways to reduce the possibility of mouse 
damage. Some of these are: the use of 
hardware cloth tree guards, especially 
on young trees; frequent mowing to 
reduce mouse protective cover on the 
orchard floor; and the use of vegeta- 
tion bare areas at tree bases. All of 
these practices have some value, but 
for real security an annual fall mouse- 
baiting program must be carried out. 
Hand Baiting 

A successful method of placing 
poisoned mouse bait by hand has long 
been in use. In this method, firm apples 
are cut into half-inch cubes and dusted 
lightly with a poison. The poison may 
be the U. S. Field Mouse rodenticide, 
usually obtained through county agri- 
cultural agents, or finely powdered ar- 
senic (arsenic trioxide) may be used. 


For either poison the bait is prepared 
in the same way. A 2-inch layer of 
apple cubes is placed in a large pan, 
and the poison is sifted over them while 
stirring, until a light, even coating is 
obtained. An ounce can of the U. S. 
Field Mouse rodenticide will prepare 
about 10 quarts of bait, while 1 level 
teaspoonful will prepare 1 quart. One 
pound of the powdered arsenic will pre- 
pare 3 or 4 pecks of bait. One peck 
should treat 4 or 5 acres if the baits 
are carefully placed. 

In hand-baiting the orchard, the poi- 
soned baits are placed directly in active 
mouse runways or trails and in bur- 
rows. Three or four baits are placed 
around each tree and one or two be- 
tween the rows. Each bait is covered 
with grass or mulch. A fork or ice- 
pick may be used to handle the pois- 
oned apple cubes. Never use bare hands 
with these highly toxic poisons. Good 
weather aids .mouse control, since the 
mice are more active then and will find 
the baits more quickly. 


New Methods 


While these hand-baiting methods are 
effective in mouse control, they are 
laborious and expensive in the large 
orchard, and are best adapted to small 
acreage orchards and some special 
situations. A new method has been de- 
veloped by which mouse bait can be 
distributed rapidly with common me- 
chanical seeders, resulting in good con- 
trol under most conditions and permit- 
ting substantial savings in labor costs. 
Such savings may run as high as 75 
per cent of the total costs of baiting 
the orchard. : 

Using one seeding device, the orchard 
can be baited at a rate of less than 15 
minutes per acre. Last fall the method 
was used in over 10,000 acres of com- 
mercial orchards, with growers re- 
porting generally good results. 

Common hand-operated garden seed- 
ers may be used to distribute a special 
grain bait in lines across the orchard. 
The bait is dropped along the drip-line 
on both sides of each tree row in the 
heaviest “grass cover. It is not neces- 
sary to criss-cross the orchard. In us-: 


ing garden-seeders the furrow openers 
are removed and the furrow closers 
either removed or raised as high as 
possible to avoid snagging in heavy 


vegetation. Seeders should be adjusted. 


to deliver grain at a rate of 10-20 
grains per foot of row. At this rate, 3 
or 4 lbs. of bait per acre will be used. 


Proteet Birds 


Shut-off devices on seeders may be 
used to regulate the flow of grain, since 
the poison bait should not be dropped 
on open ground such as roadways or 
bare spots in the orchard. Bait in these 
places will not be found by mice and 
will be wasted. It may also introduce 
possible hazards to wildlife. Fence rows, 
borders, or uncultivated fields near or- 
chards should be treated with a row of 
bait to reduce mouse concentrations. 


Choosing good weather for the con- 
trol operations is important since heavy 
rains may wash the poison from the 
bait. Light rains of short duration 
after placing the bait may not affect 
it seriously, but good weather durimg 
operations is an advantage. Bait should 
be placed before leaf-drop and before 
the grass mats down in late Fall. It is 
best if the grain can drop freely 
through the grass where the mice will 
find it more readily. 


Growers with large orchards may 
adapt power-drawn seeders to speed up 
baiting operations. Corn planters have 
been adapted by using only one of the 
seeding units with the smallest pos- 
sible seed plate. Other growers have 
attached garden seeder units to light 
tractors in various ways. One effective 
method is to attach a seeder unit to the 
bolts that normally hold a cutter bar 
on a light tractor with sideé-mounted 
mower. This can be easily raised or 
lowered to control the flow of bait. 


How to Prepare Bait 


One or two commercial firms have 
been selling prepared bait of the type 
used in this method of orchard-mouse 
control. The special bait may be pre- 
pared by the grower himself accord- 
ing to the following formula: 

100 lbs. cracked corn 

(coarsely cracked) 
2 lbs. zine phosphide 
1 quart vegetable oil 
% ounce methyl green dye 

Wear gloves and mix the zinc phos- 
phide and the methyl green dye with 
the oil to form a thin paste. Avoid 
breathing the dust, and work outdoors 
or in an open well-ventilated place. 
Pour the paste over the grain in a large 
metal tub and use a hoe to mix the 
mass very completely so that the grain 
is evenly coated. Avoid breathing the 
gas given off while mixing. Any drum- 
type mixer may be used to prepare the 
bait, but it should be scrubbed out 
thoroughly with soapy water before 
using for any other purpose. 

The prepared grain may be sacked 
immediately. Since zine phosphide is 
poisonous to humans and to all animals, 
the material should be stored carefully. 
Do not store the prepared bait in tight- 
ly closed buildings where people or ani- 
mals are present, but keep it dry. It 
will keep several months in a dry place 
without serious loss of strength, but it 
‘should not be stored from one season 
to the next. Label all containers 
“Poison” and use them only for this 
purpose. 
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Quonset 24 


4-WAY PROTECTION 


Localize fire—prevent spread- 
ing to other buildings 


Will not ignite from flying 
sparks, falling embers 


1 
2 
3 N-A-X Steel ribs help reduce 
danger of collapse beh he bb hed 
Special 

4 Help contain fires in single 

section of building—give time 
to remove livestock, machinery, 


crops and other storage 


Every year in every section of America, farm fires take 
a terrible toll in lives and property . .. more than 
$100,000,000 worth of equipment, livestock, machinery 
and crops in storage—plus hundreds of human lives... 
often destroy long years of labor in a few short hours. 


Why not plan now to protect your farm property the 
way so many other farmers are doing—with all-steel, fire- 
safe Quonsets that assure 4-way plus protection . . . that 
not only resist flames, but once a fire has started, help 
localize them. 





Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off, 


Remember; fire knows no favorites. So, for real peace of 
mind . . . for the fire protection your farm deserves, ask 
about Quonsets at your nearest Quonset dealer’s— before 
it’s too late! 


Willson & Eaton Co., Mechanic Street, Amenia, New York @ Shelp & Warner, 24 River 
Street, Amsterdam, New York e Casazza Steel Bldgs., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Albany, New 
York e Genesee Bldg. Specialty Corp., 73 Franklin, Batavia, New York e Dolben & 
Company, Light Steel Sales Div., 209 Washington St., Boston, Mass. e August Feine & 
Sons, 140 Terrace, Buffalo, New York e Morse Constr. Co., Kirkland Avenue, Clinton, 
New York @ Profile Bldg. Co., 261 South Main St., Concord, N. H. e Workman Eng. Co., 
34 Park Street, Essex Jct., Vermont e Salhoff Steel Bidg. Corp., 71 Water Street, Fredonia, 
New York e@ Hartford Cement Co., 45 Granby Street, Hartford, Conn. @ Isiand Dock, Inc., 
Kingston, New York e Waldvogel Brothers, 17 East 42nd St., New York, New York @ 
Eureka Shipbuilding Corp., Newburgh, New York e Guest Brothers, Muller Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn. e G. M. Owens and Sons, Bronson Street, Painted Post, New York @ 
Dock & Coal Company, 29 Clinton, Plattsburgh, New York e Rochester Steel Products Co., 
1945 East Avenue, Rochester, New York e Maine Willys Sales Co., 28 Park Street, Rock- 
land, Maine e Syracuse Steel Bldg. Corp., 4615 South Salina St., Syracuse, New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


WIL 


Stran-Steel Division 


SEV mya! 
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How to SAVE MONEY and 


Raise Milk-fed' Calves 





Save up to 250-500 Ibs. 
of milk per calf 


Cut your calf-raising costs 1/3 or more! 
Have more milk to sell! You can when you 
It replaces milk 
safely because 98% of the nutrients in Calf- 
Kit come from milk sources, as contained in 


use Peebles’ CALF-KIT. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
ON PEEBLES’ CALF-KIT 


‘We guarentee you complere satisfaction with the feeding results of Peebtes’ 

CALF-KIT when fed to your calves es directed. Feed CALF-KIT for ? 

weeks If you are wor convinced that ¢ 

calves than eny smifar program, give your dealer a written statement «3 
yOu are not setishi He will cheerfully refund the full purchase 

¢ of the Peebles’ CALF-KIT used by you during this fecding cest. 

WESTERN COMERSING COMPANY, Appletee, Wis. - Son Frencisce, Collf. 








_ALF-KIT progrem raises better 







1 Pound Replaces 
8 Pounds of Milk 


whey and whey products. It also supplies plus guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamins A, D and. Riboflavin. CALF-KIT builds 
big, strong, husky calves with real milk-fed “bloom” and 
vigor. Try Peebles’ CALF-KIT now on a money-back guaran- 
tee. See if it doesn’t help you raise better calves at less cost 


than ever before. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin e 


San Francisco, California 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 





On Coldest Days —Work In 
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TRACTOR HEATER 


PAINE BOS 2.452 O24 2 661 9) 
OPeLE PLIERS PU RDIMG, 





ALL-WEATHER TOP 
& BACK PANEL - option- 
al at small extra cost. 


NEW WINDSHIELD 
EXTENSIONS-option- 
al at small extra cost. 


For winter tractor work—keep warm with 
the genuine GOMFORR Cover—the tractor 
heater that more farmers use than any 
other. -GOMFORR gives you features you 
want—smooth streamlined fit, converts to 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer or 
write manufacturer. 


Here’s What -GOMFOR7. 
Owners Say: 
George F. Varian 
: Schenectady, New York 
“I use my Ford 8N for commercial snow plow- 
ing and farm plowing and couldn’t get along 
without my -Gé#FéR- Cover. I tested and 
found it was 20° outside — and it was 70° in- 
side my 4 Cover. I have less colds 


and my feet keep warm. I should of had a 
Cover before.” 


Manufactured By 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 E WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 









Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


e Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSAIT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 


IODINE... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility ... 
increases ability of female to lactate. 


IRON ... essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 


COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 





ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 










Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 

Scranten, Pa, 
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Another Wonderful Tour ? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


exceeded our expectations. We certainly 
are grateful to you for having made it 
possible. ; 

“The scenery was wonderful, the food 
excellent, hotel accommodations the 
best, and Mr. BeDell most efficiently and 
graciously cared for our every comfort. 


| We all think it is a wonderful service 


that you are rendering in making this 
tour possible to a .great number of 
people that would never be able to take 
this trip otherwise.” 

Another proof of the pleasure which 
these trips give, and the lasting friend- 
ships made on them, is the number of 
reunions held by our tour members. For 
example, on August 13 of this year, 
the 1949 California Tour party held a 
picnic-reunion at Taughannock State 
Park to which 125 of the 200 tour mem- 
bers came, and they poured in from 
every state in the Northeast! 


**AH-Expense”? Ticket 


So if you want to know about ‘A.A. 
tours—ask the man or woman who has 
taken one. They’ll tell you there are 
no others like them. The price of the 
all-expense ticket includes everything— 
rail fares, pullmans, baggage transfers 
(you won’t have to lug any suitcases) ; 
sightseeing, hotels, all meals except 
one, and even the tips. There’ll be noth- 
ing else for you to pay except what you 
spend on souvenirs and personal ex- 
penditures. The cost of the ticket is 
very reasonable and less than it would 
cost you to go in any other way and 
have the same fine accommodations. 


* The first day of our tour will be a 
daylight trip across New York State, 
during which we'll all be getting ac- 
quainted. The next morning we'll be in 
Chicago and after breakfast we’ll have 
a 50-mile tour (in glass enclosed buses) 
of the city and its beautiful parks. The 
next day we speed through the Lakes 
region of Minnesota and the grain belt, 
and then on to the snowclad Rockies—a 
magnificent sight. 

The time will pass very quickly on 
that trip across America—talking and 
laughing with our fellow travelers in 
Pullman and lounge cars, playing 
cards, watching the beautiful scenery 
go by, and, above all, enjoying those 
famous, unforgettable Northern Pacific 
Railway meals! 


Fascinating Sights 


Our first stop on the West Coast will 
be the beautiful city of Portland, where 
we'll take one of the most scenic motor 
trips in America, along the famous 
Columbia River Highway. Then on to 
sunny California, stopping for 3 days in 
San Francisco, where we'll see Mission 
Dolores, Twin Peaks, Golden Gate 
Park, Seal Rocks, Cliff House, Fisher- 
man’s Wharf and many other fascinat- 
ing sights. 

Leaving San Francisco, we set off 
on a leisurely 2-day motor trip, with 
overnight stops at two of California’s 


most beautiful and historic cities — 


Santa Barbara and old Monterey. En 
route we’ll visit Stanford University, 
a grove of giant redwoods, the world 
famous Seventeen-Mile Drive, Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, and San Miguel Mission. 
We'll have two wonderful days in 
Los Angeles, where we’ll tour the city, 


visit the famous Farmers’. Market. 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Holly- 
wood, and see the beautiful homes of 
movie stars. We'll visit Ghost Town, 
an amazing replica of a frontier town 
of gold rush days, and while there 
we'll stop at Knotts Berry Farm for 
their famous southern fried chicken 
dinner. 


Summer in Winter 


From Los Angeles we motor to Cor- 
onado Beach to stay for three days and 
nights at the fabulous Hotel Del Coro- 
nado. You’ll hate to leave this beauti- 
ful hotel, with its sunny patio, heated 
swimming pool, perfect meals, and 
charming rooms. While there we'll visit 
Tijuana, Mexico, and San Diego. 

Then comes one of the most thrilling 
and unforgettable parts of the trip — 
a two-day stay at Mission Inn, in 
Riverside, California. Every American 
Agriculturist tour party loves this 
unique hotel. Its beauty, charm, and 
peacefulness are beyond description. 


The next day we travel by train 
through the Orange Empire, San Bern- 
adino Valley, Palm Springs (an oasis | 
in the desert), the Imperial Valley, and 
through: Mexico for a 50-mile stretch. 
At El Paso, Texas, we leave our train 
and motor to the Carlsbad Caverns, an 
underground fairyland that ranks with 
the Grand Canyon as one of the won- 
ders of the world. Back in our train 
that night, we travel.on to New Or- 
leans, where we'll spend two days ex- 
ploring this glamorous old southern 
city. 


Folks Youw’ll Love 


We believe that this trip is one of the 
very finest we have ever planned for 
your pleasure. Decide now to come with 
us. Get someone to look after things 
for you while you’re away, and give 
yourself an experience you’ll never for- 
get—an absolutely perfect trip, in the 
company of folks you'll love, 


Fill out and mail today the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. It will bring 
you an illustrated itinerary of the trip, 
with complete details, including the 
exact price of the ‘‘all expense’ ticket 
from your location. Its reasonableness 
will surprise you. 


Don’t put off writing to us if you 
want to take this trip. The demand for 
reservations is sure to be very great. 


— A.A. — 
FOR BREAKFAST 


N reference to your editorial ‘What 

do you eat for breakfast?”’, don’t you 
think that the good breakfast you re- 
ferred to should include some bacon, 
ham or sausage with those eggs, or 
what about scrambled egg's with calves’ 
brains? Let’s include all the important 
and enjoyable items of the diet in that 
best breakfast of yours. 

—Myron M. Fuerst, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


—A.A.— 


A new insect killer has been found 
in common ox-eye daisies. It is 
called ‘‘scabrin.” So far it is in the ex- 
perimental stage, but there is a pos- 
sibility that some day farmers may be 
growing the raw material for their own 
insecticide. 





Mr. E. R. Eastman, Editor 
American Agriculturist 


Box 367T, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Eastman: I am interested in your Winter Vacation Tour, Feb- 
ruary 17 to March 13, 1951. Please send me, without any obligation on 
my part, full information regarding cost of the trip, with complete 


itinerary. 
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Says John Wiedeman 
of Bourbon, Indiana 


“For hauling hogs, and grain, and 
fertilizer, and a hundred other things, 
my Ford F-5 is the best truck I ever 
owned. The 14.5 miles per gallon I 
get saves me money. With V-8 power 
I handle the biggest loads, and I 
handle them fast.” 





“Fertilizer at one hundred pounds a bag is heavy 
stuff but I get it to the field with never a hitch.” 
Full-floating rear axle. Double-Channel frame, 12- 
leaf rear main springs are built extra-strong. 


See Your Loedl Ford Dealer 


Conveniently Listed in the Telephone Directory 









above is one of over 175 Fo 





2 


“I take 6,916 Ibs. of hogs to market. With Ford 
power I lose no time getting there and back.” Only 
Ford gives you a power choice of V-8 or Six, four 
engines for over 175 models, 95-h.p. to 145-h.p. 


s RES 
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“My friend Lester Kuntz sees less of me around 
the gas station, my Ford’s so saving on gas and 
oil.”’ Switch to Ford Truck economy! America’s No. 1 
Truck Value is built to do more per dollar for you. 





rd Truck. models ranging from 95-h. 








Sex ee ee ee ie j 
p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs. 


"Saves me a lot of time...a lot 





“I pack my 6'1" into the big Ford cab with ease,” 
Wiedeman tells Ford Dealer Donald Poulson. Ford- 
welded, all-steel cab has Air Wing ventilators in door 
glass. Level Action cab suspension. Lounge-type seat. 





Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Becauvse— 


FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, 





life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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The safe replacement for milk 


Don’t feed milk to your calves. That eats into milk profits 
fast! Feed Kaff-A and sell your cow’s milk. Low cost Kaff-A 
is an absolutely safe replacement for milk! When you feed 
Kaff-A, the milk your cows produce goes to the dairy—puts 
dollars in your bank account. Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A can re- 
place up to 10 Ibs. of milk in calf feeding. That means every 
50-Ib. box fed with low-cost hay and grain can release as 
much as 500 Ibs. of milk which you can sell for extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after the 10th day. 
Kaff-A is tested, tried, proved a safe replacement for milk. 
A million healthy heifers have already been raised on it! Its 
dried buttermilk base is known for its nutrition. In addi- 
tion, Kaff-A contains other dairy by-products, some cereal 
products, and plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on inferior imitations of 
Kaff-A. A.few pennies saved now may cost you many a 
dollar if your calf fails to grow quickly into a high pro- 
ducing cow. Feed Kaff-A and be sure that your calves get 
the nutrition that/helps develop good milkers... good 
breeders! Ask your feed dealer for a box or pail today. 


Consolidated Products Company 
Danville, Illinois 
Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions 


another money-maker 
for you from 
CONSOLIDATED 


© 1950 





Deer Skins Tanned 


Deer Heads Mounted 
GEO. H. LESSER 


Taxidermist 
Johnstown, 


New York 








The modern truck unloading dock at the Buffalo stockyards. 
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How Buifalo Stockyards Operate 


By ED LEENHOUTS 


AKING old institutions for 
granted is a trait common to all 
of us. In noting the reaction of 
many livestock farmers in west- 

ern New York, the thought occurs to 
me that the Buffalo Stockyards may 
fall into such a category. 

For instance, it may surprise you to 
know that it isthe largest single live- 
stock market in New York State. In 
1949 it handled well over 166,500 head 
of livestock from New York State 
farms alone. The total value of all the 
stock sold on this market was almost 
eighteen million dollars. Through the 
feeding station which is operated in 
conjunction with this market, a total 
of over 28,000 cars of livestock was 
handled en route to destinations east 
of Buffalo. 

In 1949 it cost the patrons of this 
market an average of $1.01 per head to 
have their stock sold. Based on the 
gross sale price of the stock, the farm- 
er paid 1144 cents for each dollar’s 
worth of stock sold. This included yard- 
age as well as commissions. 

The Buffalo livestock market is un- 
der the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
Federal Department is the enforcement 
agent and is particularly concerned 
with the welfare of the farmer pro- 
ducer. 

Weighing facilities and weighmasters 
are very important in a well-operated 


jstockyard. At Buffalo, the weighing is 


accomplished b° a neutral party with- 
out intérest in the buying or selling ac- 
tivity. The scales at Buffalo are tested 
frequently by neutral mechanics for 


{constant accuracy, tolerance allowance 








BRS sc ous ae! 


being limited to one pound in 1000 
pounds of test weight. 

Selling charges by the commission 
firms and yardage charges by the 
Stockyards are governed by authority 
and permission of the Packers and 
Stockyards Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. They cannot 
be increased or decreased without 
proper authority and are applied indis- 
criminately to all patrons, Sales agen- 
cies are required to provide a bond to 
insure and guarantee full financial re- 
turn to the farmer producer. You can- 
not lose. 

The Buffalo livestock market enjoys 
the benefit of veterinarian inspection 
and supervision provided by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry in main- 
taining a high degree of sanitation and 
prevention of spread of contagious dis- 
eases. The Buffalo livestock market 
operates under all these protective 
measures, plus many other attractive 
features: 

1. It is open 24 hours every day to 
receive livestock. 

2. Each owner’s livestock is penned 
separately to avoid excess shrinkage. 

3. Each pen has feed-racks and pure 
City of Buffalo water. 

4. Competent salesmen are present 
with years of experience and complete 
knowledge of demands and trends. 

5. There are sufficient packer-buyers 
and order-buyers for all classes of 
livestock. 

6. There is impartial reporting of 
market activity. 

The Buffalo market operates 5 days 
every week and is a valuable insti- 
tution for the livestock interests in New 


York State. 


BSE as 
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Russell Young baling hay on his farm at Randolph, New York. This is the third season 
he has had his own baler. Before that he had some custom work done, but couldn't 
always get a baler when hay was just right. He likes baling because, as he says, “It 
not only lets you get the hay in fast, but also saves time in feeding. Where if once 
took an hour to feed hay, it now takes 15 minutes. 

The field shown here was mowed on a Monday, raked Wednesday, and baled on 
Friday. Russell can put up 200 bales an hour. He has 75 to 80 acres of hay and does 
some custom work, 
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Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right /Apr> 
to the trees—turn out valuable lumber Ly 
for local yards—do ‘‘custom sawing”’ 

for neighbors. BELSAW lastsa | 
jj, =~. lifetime. No crew needed. Power with 
key old auto engine. Beginners get ex- 
\* cellent results. Send postcard for 
4 Free Book, ‘‘How To Make Lumber.”’ 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8151 Field Bldg., Kansas City 2,Mo. 
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Where from Here ? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Steuben County, a great potato-grow- 
ing county in southern New York, has 
started work on a constructive mar- 
keting idea. He called a meeting of 
potato growers, dealers and some re- 
tailers. During this meeting potato 
farms and storehouses were visited, 
and the problems of growing and 
handling potatoes straight through to 
the conSumer were discussed. That is 
all to the good. 

On the other hand, a meeting of 
growers on Long Island was called sev- 
eral weeks ago and I am informed 
that it deteriorated into an attempt to 
place the blame for the present situa- 
tion on everybody concerned. Growers 
must look ahead, not backward! To 
succeed, any marketing plan must be 
worked out with buyers, shippers and 
retailers, all of whom have a stake in 
the issue, 

In September about thirty men in- 
terested in growing and marketing po- 
tatoes met at Syracuse at the invi- 
tation of Harold (“Red’’) Evans, Pres- 
ident of the Empire State Potato Club. 
Represented were the Potato Club, the 
New York State Farm Bureau Potato 
Committee, and the P. and M. A. State 
Advisory Committee. Here it was 
agreed to promote legislation for com- 
pulsory branding of potatoes by grade 
when sold in closed packages and to 
use all available agencies to promote 
the use of more potatoes by consumers 
this season. 

For years many of my friends re- 
siding in villages and small north- 


eastern cities have been very emphatic- 


about their inability to buy good qual- 
ity potatoes in the local markets. Some 
of these people have almost quit eat- 
ing potatoes or have materially re- 
duced their consumption; others have 
turned to Idaho and other potatoes 
brought in from outside. I know from 
personal experience that this complaint 
is justified. I grow my own potatoes, 
but time and again I have tested pota- 
toes out of the local markets only to 
be disappointed in their quality. Grow- 


ers and their organizations are negilect- |: 


ing these markets. It seems to me 
that one of the first things is to do 
a better job of putting a quality po- 
tato, quality packaged, in the local 
markets. 


The quality of potatoes this year is 
excellent, so this is a good time to go 
all out to advocate the use of more 
potatoes and to make sure that they 
are good. We of American Agricultur- 
ist are going to do it in every way we 
can in our household department. But 
there should be articles about the good 
qualities of potatoes in many maga- 
zines and newspapers, and that, in my 
opinion, is one thing that growers’ or- 
ganizations are for. 

On October 9, the Empire State Po- 
tato Club opened a plant at Homer, 
New York, for canning potatoes in 
sizes for home consumption and for 
hotels. Such markets. will help, 
they are not enough. If an all-out ef- 
fort is not made this fall to make free 
enterprise work, you can expect more 
government in the potato business, 


The problem is particularly difficult | 


because we now have a tremendous 
over-production of potatoes due to 
government practices. The result is al- 
together too low prices to farmers for 
potatoes this fall. 

While these low prices are tough to 
take, in the long run they may be good 
medicine in reducing the production of 
potatoes, which in general is higher 
than the market will take at reason- 
able prices without subsidizing by the 
taxpayers. Growers must start with 
the fact that there are too many po- 
tatoes! 
ale my plea to every grower and 
every potato organization leader is to 
wake up now before it is too late and 
work out with dealers and retailers de- 
finite, practical, down-to-earth plans 
for moving potatoes. If you don’t, the 
government will be back running your 
business with more controls than ever! 
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Protect uppers 


AT CALVING TIME 






SMYRNA—production in the 
succeeding lactation—2 x— 
299 d—582 Ibs. BF. 





DEAN — production in the 
succeeding lactation—2 x— 
365 d—610 Ibs. BF. 


YES ... the Beacon Dry Cow Fitting 
Program can help you control udder 
congestion at .freshening time. It’s 
being done every day at our dairy 
research farm. ‘It’s being done for 
thousands of satisfied customers every 
year. Right on this page are some 
actual examples of what the Beacon 
Dry Cow Fitting Program can do for 
your cows. 


Observe the condition of the fresh 
cow udders on the left. These cows 
were fed on the Beacon Fitting Pro- 
gram. Note the high butterfat pro- 
duction level for the lactation 
following the date of the picture. Note 
the udders—their size, make-up and 
condition—note the complete absence 
of caking and congestion. These cows 
can be put on feed more quickly and 
safely than if their udders were con- 
gested. Early return to full feed helps 
retain body reserves built up during 


the dry period. 


} ae eee 








Your cows can freshen with large 
udders—with a minimum of caking 
—follow the Beacon Dry Cow Fitting 
Program. 


ARTIFICIALLY BRED 
COW BORN IN 1936 


a period of a year you will get more 
milk by liberal feeding when the cow 
is dry than you will get at any other 


{ 


HE quickest way to start a discus- 

sion is to claim the “oldest”? some- 
thing. We did it in our issue of August 
19 when we said that Betty, a grade 
Holstein, owned by Prof. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Albrectsen of Ithaca, N. Y., was 
the oldest living artificially bred cow 
in New York. 


We should have made clear that she 
was the oldest cow bred’ artificially 
through an organized breeding associ- 
ation. W..S. Massie, farm manager at 
the New York State Vocational Insti- 
tute at West Coxsackie, ‘says he has 
one that was “artificial” and born three 
years earlier than the Albrectsen’s 
Betty. 

Says Mr. Massie: “I wish it to be 
known that I have a grade cow that 
iS artificial who was sired by Cornell 
Ormsby Lad 694,018. She was born 
Mar. 16, 1936. Her total lifetime pro- 
duction to date is 212,046 lbs. of milk 
nm 11 lactations. Her high year was 
25,189 Ibs. milk and 781. Ibs. fat, 
D.H.I.A. She is owned by the State. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Albrectsen deserve a 
lot of credit for their outstanding cow 
but we also are very proud of Old 53!” 


— A.A. — 
COWS? VACATION 


Much has been said and written 
about the importance of feeding cows 
When they are dry. Practically every- 
One will readily admit that it is im- 
portant. Yet the chances are that more 
than half the cows that are dry are 
not fed adequately. 

Definite experimental figures prove 
beyond a question of a doubt that over 


time. 


Any good cow is entitled to a vaca- 
tion. Six to eight weeks is the standard, 
but it may be a little more or less de- 
pending on conditions. 


— A.A. — 
GOOD RAMS MAKE 
“BUCKS” | 


Sheep breeders cannot afford to use a 
poor ram. An $80 yearling ram, used 
two years on 50 ewes, and sold as a 
three-year-old for only $30 costs 50c 
for each ewe bred annually. Two 
pounds of lamb will about pay this 
ram fee. — 


A few extra pounds of lamb will pay 
the added cost of a top quality ram. A 
good ram is one of the best money 
makers you can own. 

—George RK. Johnson 
— A.A. — 


TRIPLET CALVES 


On August 4 one of our cows had 
triplet calves. We didn’t know it until 
my son and I went to the pasture lot 
about 8:30 at night to get the mother 
and her calf. In addition to the one 
with the dam, we found two others ly- 
ing by themselves. They had had noth- 
ing to eat and couldn’t even walk. We 
carried them to the barn and worked 
with them until past midnight. We fed 
the weakest one little and often for 48 
hours, and by the end of that time it 
was as lively as any calf. 

We take American Agriculturist and 
wouldn’t be without it.— Wm. Cooke, 
R. D. 1, Stanley, N. Y. 








\MAID — production in the 
succeeding lactation—2 x— 
365 d—650 Ibs. BF. 


(1) Condition with BEACON FITTING RATION 
(2) Freshen with BE-CO-LASS 


See your Beacon Dealer for details of 
this Feeding Program, or write to: 


“THE BEACON MILLING CO.,INC.,coyge, n. 
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Dealers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast; Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Dealer Or Call 


PETZOLD EQPT. CO. 


600 Sth Ave. ae Phone 1156 








Owego, N.Y. 
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Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 


—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.. ’ ork Bec B..... G.! 
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You can’t send your cows to Florida, but you 
can bring sunshine to your cows with Florida 
Citrus Pulp—now available year ’round! 
Florida Citrus Pulp is highly palatable and 
cattle eat it readily. A bulky feed which keeps 
well in storage, this Citrus Pulp is extremely high 
in TDN (total digestible nutrients). 


The fiber content of Florida Citrus Pulp is extremely 
low and the feed contains factors which stimulate 
milk production. This feed imparts no unnatural flavor 
to the milk. 


THE SUNSHINE 
CATTLE FEED/ 


Florida Citrus Pulp i 
mildly laxative and imparts 
a sleek appearance to the 
cows, giving them a gloss- 
ier coat of hair. The feed 
contains the important min- 
erals—calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, iron, copper, 
zine and manganese—es- 
sential to milk production 
and animal growth. 

For free, illustrated folder 
giving complete information 
about Florida Citrus Pulp, 
. write a card today to Citrus 


* Processors Association, P. O. 
Rox 188-A, Lakeland, Florida. 


CITRUS PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 








We'll admit, a Homelite “SW 

Gasoline Engine Driven Chain 
Saw costs a little bit more. But 
to any man with a business head 
on his shoulders, this slight dif- 
ference in price doesn’t mean a 
thing ... not when you consider 
how much faster a Homelite Saw 
cuts... not when you realize 
how much easier a Homelite 
Saw is to operate... not when 
you figure how much less it costs 
to keep a Homelite Saw in effi- 
cient productive operation. 

Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of more than 285,000 gasoline 
engine driven units, this saw is the last word in chain saws. It has a high 
powered, rugged, dependable engine... an automatic clutch...an automotive 
type carburetor ...a perma-sharp, chrome plated, narrow kerf chain that stays 
sharp longer. Yes, and it is backed by a service policy that guarantees to keep 
your Homelite Saw in action always when you need it. 


Ask for a Free On-The-Job Demonstration 


ee ee 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 
4010 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 









SEND TODAY 


I 
l 
' 
I 
FOR COMPLETE I O Please contact me about a free demonsttation. 
NNN (0 Please send me illustrated bulletin L-904. 
“ 1 oO Rlcase send me name of nearest Homelite 
ealer. 
1 
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NEPPCO Demonstrates 50 Years 
Poultry Progress at Harrisburg 


By £. E. Weaver 


HE Northeastern Poultry Producers 

Council does many outstanding 
things for the poultry industry besides 
staging the annual NEPPCO Exposi- 
tion at Harrisburg, Pa. NEPPCO is the 
voice of poultrymen in the Northeast 
speaking in unison on federal industry 
advisory committees, and in nation- 
wide poultry organizations. NEPPCO 
has been conducting an Egg Grading 
and Marketing School for years which 
has done much for uniformity of egg 
grades. NEPPCO sends special market 
letters to groups such as turkey and 
broiler growers; and to all members 
of the organization is sent each month 
the ‘“Neppco News” which does a good 
job reporting things as they are and 
making dependable predictions of 
things to come in the poultry field. But 
it is the Exposition that gets the pub- 
licity and about which you think when 
NEPPCO is mentioned. 


This year’s theme was “Fifty Years 
of Poultry Progress.” As you entered 
the big hall, directly in front was an 
antique, unpainted, 
chicken coop with matching picket 
fence that made a small yard for a few 
Brahma chickens. A pile of hay, an 
ancient corn sheller, a battered water 
container and a few ears of corn com- 
pleted the picture. A sign read, ‘This is 
the way it all started.” Nearby was an 
old-time country store with a _ pot- 


bellied stove, hanging oil lamp, cracker 


barrel, and a lot of other ‘necessities’ 
that I haven’t seen in years. Made me 
a bit homesick for those good old days! 
Next to this store was a modern, 
streamlined, brilliantly-lighted store 
complete in spotless enamel and glass. 
The contrast was terrific. 


Rice Memorial Library 


In addition to the 140 exhibits a 
number of activities are an important 
part of the annual NEPPCO show. The 
one of most significance to me was the 
dedication of the James E. Rice 
Memorial Library. : 


For several years, friends and former 
students of Professor James E. Rice 
have been assembling books, periodi- 
cals, historical material, and funds for 
a poultry library at Cornell University 
as a memorial to the “Dean of the 
Poultry Industry.” Professor Rice, now 
85 years of age, came from his home in 
Miami, Florida, for the dedication, and 
thrilled the audience with the same 
dynamic personality, the same chal- 
lenging philosophy of living and doing, 
the same enthusiastic and optimistic 
outlook on the future that inspired his 
students in other days and made him 
an outstanding leader of men. Most 
appropriately his son John, just com- 
pleting his second year as president of 
NEPPCO, was also on the platform. 

Dewey Termohlen, in charge of poul- 
try in the U.S.D.A., formally presented 
the library to Cornell University, and 
handed a check for $25,000 to Dr. J. H. 
Bruckner, head of the poultry depart- 
ment at Cornell, who accepted it for the 
University. 


Hen of the Year 


Twenty-nine hens had been entered 
by their owners in the Hen-of-the-year 
contest. Each hen had laid at least 300 
eggs and earned at least 300 points in 
one of the 14 standard egg-laying tests. 
Their final rating depended upon the 
number and size of eggs, their condi- 
tion, their standard quality as a repre- 
sentative of their breed, and their pedi- 
gree. A white leghorn owned by J. A. 
Hanson & Son of Corvallis, Oregon, 
scored 88.43 and was chosen Hen-of- 
the-year. The four next closest hens 
represented four different breeds: 2nd 
—W. Leghorn, J. A. Hanson and Son, 
74.11; 3rd—R. I. Red, Capital Breeding 


weather - beaten — 


Harms st. aul, 2 Vinny 2.010 -4the 
B, P. Rock, Mt. Fair Farm, Watertown, 
Conn., 71.06; 5th—N. Hamp., R. 4 
Bingham, Hardwick, Mass., 69.68. 


Youth Program 


Under the leadership of Prof. John 
Taylor of New Jersey, a NEPPCO 
committee conducts a program for 4-} 
and FFA teams in NEPPCO territory. 
Eleven: states sent egg-grading teams, 
The team from Rhode Island took first 
place with New Jersey, Virginia, and 
New Hampshire, following in that 
order. 


Demonstrations were of two types: 
poultry production and poultry con- 
sumption. In the production section the 
team of William Lazar, Jr., Jeanette, 
Pa., and James Bower, Irwin, Pa, 
placed first with a demonstration of 
poultry killing and dressing. The Vir- 
ginia team of Roberta Towles and Nell 
Towles took second place. Following 
were: New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. 


In the consumption or foods section, 
Shirley Wilson of Rush, New York, 
took first. Vivian Hartenback and Joan 
Zultowski of Monaca, Pa., took second 
place. Teams from West Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island fol- 
lowed in that order. 


The young people were given a tour, 
a breakfast by the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation, and a banquet in the Penn 
Harris Hotel by the A & P Company at 
which awards were made to the win- 
ners. 


Edueational Program 


Every morning and afternoon in the 
“small arena,’ several hundred people 
listened to other poultrymen, profess- 
ors, pathologists, or industry leaders 
presenting new ideas on feeding prac- 
tices, time to start pullet flocks, hand- 
ling farm labor, the when, where and 
how of credit, modern poultry houses, 
and many other timely topics. As was 
true last year, the most interest cen- 
tered around the “disease control round- 
up” the last afternoon. 


Laying Test Awards 

This year The Quaker Oats Company 
gave a dinner at which editors of poul- 
try periodicals made presentations to 
laying test winners. The Quaker Oats 
Company presented checks totalling 
nearly $9,000 to their award winners. 
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Betore vou order Leghorn Chicks !n- 
h vestigate the advantages offered in the 
— Hawley strain. Trapnest and progelly 
test breeding have established high livability, large body 
and egg size, and high egg production. 
10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Also Red-Rock Crosses, Gray Leghorn Crosses (white 
egg strain). Order Early! Write for descriptive folder 
oday. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 
VP ee 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y: 
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For DAIRY FARMERS 
DOLLYDALE Feed-Scale 


Scale inside handle weighs up to 5 Ibs. 
.... automatic. Weighs as you scoop. 
One motion. Nothing to get 

out of order or clog. Accu- 0 
rate... Rugged... Handy. a 
Guaranteed to pay for itself 

in one month-or money back. 

Write for full information. 


The Robson Corporation Dept. M-! 
Fred F. French Bldg., New York !7,N. Y. 
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MOVING? So that you will not miss @ 
single issue of the American Agriculturist 
send your old address -as well as your 
new one to American Agriculturist, 10 No 
Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 


American Agriculturist, October 21, 1950 


BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 


At the 1950 Storr’s Conn. Egg Laying 
Test, our White Leghorns won first, 
all breeds With 3899 eggs and 4124.5 
points. For the fourth time we won 
the high leghorn pen at the Georgia 
Test. Other 1950 records were good 





















but not outstanding. In every test en- 
tered, our Leghorns placed fifth or 
better. We still hold the all-time 
World’s record for all breeds, all 
tests won in 1944-45, 


WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND 


White. leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island) Reds and_ Barred 
Rocks . . own two hatcheries with 
600,000 egg capacity, three poultry 
farms and 15,000 breeders. We carry 
on a complete pedigree-progeny test- 
ing program. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log deseribes our breeding 
program. Write today for your 
tree copy. 











K Poultry Farm, Inc. 
ITHACA, N. Ys 








Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerei: 
per 100 per 100 per 100 


Safe Arrival Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 
200-387 EGG SIRED WHITE 

LEGHORNS (58.8%) _ ....... $26.00 $ 3.00 
UTILITY MATED WH. LEG.. 24.00 3.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES ................ 15. 22.00 14.00 





SEX LINK CROSS AAA . 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA . 22.00 14.00 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS 22.00 14.00 


HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’LT BROILER CHIX $8.95 
STARTED LEG. PLITS.....4 Wks. 35¢....6 Wks. 45c. 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog 
Cash or C.0.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C..P 
LEISTER HATCHERY, Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 





WHITE LEGHORNS — _ RED-ROCK 
i CROSSES — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
Hh N.Y.-U.S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 
: Write for folder. 238 Warren St. 
CHAPMAN FARMS GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


PULLETS - PU:cLETs 


10,000 Hanson Strain White Leghorns. Also N. H. 
Reds. April and May hatched pullets. Raised on 


free farm range. Healthy, vigorous pullets at moder- 
ate prices. Send for circular and complete price list. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. BROWN, Prop., Box A, Sergeantsville, N. J. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 


SURPLUS CHICKS, ¢:°-2, New Hampshires 


y Barred 
Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 
100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Pa. 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 


FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Holé 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, is all you send to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 65-M-13, Adams, N. Y. 
to get FREE, and without obligation, the 
Complete, modernized Rice Plan of Re- 
ducible Rupture Control. Now in daily 
use by thousands who say they never 
dreamed possible such secure, dependable 
and comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape 
without need for bulky, cumbersome 
Trusses, tormenting springs or harsh. 
S0uging pad pressure. Regardless of how 
long ruptured, size,-occupation, or. trusses 
you have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today. 








How much straw is recommended for 
mulching strawberries? 

The usual recommendation is 4 or 5 
tons per acre. Figured at the rate of 5 
tons, this means that an 80-pound bale 
of straw will cover 40 sq. ft. If you 
have a strawberry bed 8 ft. wide and 
50 ft. long, this will make 400 sq. ft. 
and you will need 10 bales to cover it. 
Covering it this heavily will mean that 
it will have to be removed from the 
rows in the spring; but, left between 
the rows, it will save a lot of moisture. 


A lighter application has its uses in 
keeping the berries clean and adding 
humus to the soil. It is not usually ne- 
cessary to remove a light application, 
but you may need to loosen up the 
straw in the spring so the plants will 
grow through it. 


Are there any rules which a backyard 
gardener could follow in pruning a couple 
of mature apple trees? 

The biggest thing to keep in mind is 
to take out many small branches near 
the outside rather than cut off several 
large ones. Aside from that, take out 
dead branches, those that interfere 
with other branches, and keep in mind 
that by cutting back certain branches 
you tend to keep the tree closer to the 
ground. 


Is it true that where apples and pota- 
toes are stored together the potatoes do 
not sprout? 

We have heard on good authority 
that this is true but we have never 
tried it. It is a well-known fact that 
apples give off a gas which hastens the 
ripening process of apples and, accord- 
ing to the story we hear, the same gas 
stops the growth of sprouts on potatoes. 
This, however, is not of interest to the 
commercial grower but rather to the 
home gardener who stores a few pota- 
toes and apples for winter use. 


. If ladino clover is as good as its boost- 
ers claim, why isn’t clear seeding recom- 
mended? 

There are two reasons. With the ex- 
ception of alfalfa, you usually can get 
a better yield of any legume when it is 
grown in combination with one or more 
grasses. In addition, ladino is very diffi- 
cult to mow, particularly when it is 
grown alone. 


We have an unusually large proportion 
of small onions in those which we grew 
from seed this past summer. What causes 
this condition? 

There are two possible causes: (1) 
that you seeded too thickly; (2) that 
the soil did not contain enough fer- 
tility to make a normal growth. 


In any event they are not useless. 
Onion sets have been relatively expen- 
sive. Save them and use them for onion 
sets next spring. 


Does it harm cows if they eat corn 
which has smut on it? 

Cattle have been fed on smutty corn 
at various colleges on an experimental 
basis and there never has been evidence 
that it does any harm. 


= AA. == 


Squirrel Trouble 


Will you please tell us how to keep 
half-grown gray squirrels out of the 
house? They arrive in large numbers 
and keep us awake at night, racing 
through the storage space under the 
eaves. Setting traps with nuts only 
keeps them coming. We can’t find out 
where they get in. Isn’t there some 
way we can stop this nerve-racking 
racket ? 

Editor's Note: If any reader has had 
success in handling this nuisance we 
would appreciate hearing about. it so 
that we can pass it along to our reader. 
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laste 


When it comes 
to Flavor! 









SECOND, RUB 
THE OUTSIDE 
WITH MORTON'S 
SUGAR-CURE. 





FIRST, DISSOLVE 
MORTON’S 

TENDER-QUICK 

IN WATER AND 





PUMP ALONG THIS STRIKES 
THE BONES. IN, CURING 
THIS STARTS THE TOWARD THE 
CURE INSIDE. CENTER OF 
THE HAM. 


Or flavor and undercured spots are most likely to develop 
around the bone. That’s why the inside cure is so important! 

When you cure the Morton Way, you know you’re putting the 
cure where it’s needed first. Tender-Quick pumped along the 
bone starts the cure imside, assures you an even cure from the 
bone out. Sugar-Cure on the outside, gives you uniformly cured 
meat and imparts rich smoke flavor. 

Morton’s Meat Curing Products are ready to use — no mixing 
— no uncertainties. Ask your dealer for Morton’s Sugar-Cure, 
Tender-Quick and Sausage Seasoning. 
You will have the finest cured meat 
and sausage you have ever put up. 


Meat Curing Book 10c 


Write for your copy. 200 
pictures — over 100 pages. 
Easy-to-follow directions on 
butchering and curing. Send 
only 10¢@ to Morton Salt Co., 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 







AVE you discovered the full value of your home 
freezer ? Have you let it help you have mild cured 
fancy breakfast bacon, ham, picnic shoulder and other 


z 


cured meat products at any time of the year? Write 
for new free folder, address — Morton Salt Company, 
P, O, Box 781, Chicago 90, linc 
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ADVERTISING RATES —I!0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24: 
counts as !2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. 0. Box 514. {THACA. N Y Advance payment 
is required. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol 


steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms. King Ferry. New York Roy A Tuttle. Owner 


ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer ‘and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires M & 
Klock & Son, Fort Plain, New York 


WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y.- 


FOR SALE. 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., 


Sept., Oct. with first calves. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


fresh, calves, Elmer 

















REGISTERED 
Fisher, Madison, 


Ayrshires. Cows 
New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


¥OR SALE—Bull born Noy. 1949. Dam, a daughter of 
oremost Peacemaker, 168 AR daughters, 2 World 
Records, made 13905M 665F Jr2. Three nearest dams 
average 702K immature classes. Sire, Coldspring’s 
Romulus Anchor, desirably proven, has I15AR daugh- 
ters and his get have been consistent show ring win- 
ners. A choice individual. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats, New York. 


FOR SALE: My entire herd of 29 Guermseys. 21 milk- 
ers, 8 bred and open heifers. Some fresh, some nearby. 
Clarence G. Barber, Middleburgh, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


SALE. T B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
Leonards 

















COWS FOR 
and Guernseys in carload lots. KE. C. Talbot. 
ville, New York 





ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
qT. B.. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail & L 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart. New York 


FOR SALE—T:b. and _ obloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows. and ‘vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terins. Wilbur) Parsons, Jr., Star Route. Deposit. NY 
Phone 851M 





CALVES wanted: any breed or cross, any amount, bull 
or cow calves, 2 weeks to 1 mo. old. Will pay express 
charges and return crates. Let us“ know what you have 
and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va. - 


WE ARE LOOKING for complete herds of cattle 
located anywhere. For a quick sale with top prices call 
r write Goldstein & Gurwitz, Ware, Mass., Tel. 890. 


FOR SALE: 50 black and white first calf heifers due 
to freshen in Oct. and Nov. good quality. 60 black and 
white cows due to freshen this fall and early winter. 
John Deere Model G tractor, A No. 1 condition. A. H. 





° 








Gladstone & Son, Andes, New York. Phone 2314. 
HEREFORDS 

CATTLE for sale. Heifers, cows, bulls. Walter W. 

Fisk, Wolcott, New. York. 


FOR SALE: Choice yearling Trefoil and clover fed 
White Face Hereford steers 800-900 lbs. Suitable for 
slaughter or corn feeding. One to a carload. Wood- 
cock Ridge Farm, R.D. No. 2, Millerton, N. Y. Tel. 
245 Ring 


YOUR choice of two great Hereford bulls. One 6 
year old sire of Champion heifer at Ithaca sale, also 
reserve Champion heifer and first prize 2 year old bull 
at Syracuse. One of New York’s really good ones. Other 
a 2 year old that was first prize yearling at Syracuse. 
His calves are outstanding. His maternal brother has 
just been made grand champion at both Ohio and 
Indiana State Fairs, Come see these bulls and their 
get. Fully guaranteed. Herd accredited for tubercu- 
losis and Bangs. Harold Smith, North Rose, phone 
Sodus 5749. 
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SHEEP 


OXFORD rams—choice registered yearlings, good size, 
top quality, best breeding. Lawrence L. Davey, Marcel- 
lus, Onondaga Co., New York. 


FOR SALE. Dorset Yearling Ram. Well grown. Forty 
Dollars. Broad Acres, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Two year old Corriedale ram, third prize 
at 1950 State Fair. Also a few ewes. George Stoltman, 
Conesus, New York. 


90 COLUMBIA Cross Ewes 2 & 3 years old on hand. 
Booking orders for personally selected western feeder 
lambs, breeding ewes and feeder cattle. H. G. McCrea, 
Corfu, New York. 








CHEVIOT ram. sires typy rapid growing lambs. Ben 
Ward, R.D. 1, Walden, New York. 


FOR SALE: Choice well grown registered Shropshire 
yearling rams; 3 good registered Oxford yearling rams. 
Also taking orders for young ewes of both breeds bred to 
champion rams. Van Vleet Brothers, Lodi, New York. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED Berkshires. Fall pigs, boars or gilts 
from country’s leading bloodlines. Short heads, easy 
keeping. Willard Young, R.D. 1, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


RUGGED PIGS. Chester White, Chester-Berkshire, 
Yorkshire-Chester, few Poland China crosses and Duroc 
crosses. 6-7 weeks $8.00. 7-8 weeks $9.00. 9-10 weeks 
$10.00. 12 weeks started shoats $14.00 each. 40-50 Ib. 
boars, barrows or sows $25.00 each. Larger boars for 
service $50 and $60. Vaccinated upon request $1.00 
each extra. Ship C.O.D., check or money order. No. 
charge crating. Free truck delivery on lots of 75 or 
more within reasonable distance. Carl Anderson, Vir- 
ginia Road, Concord, Mass, Tel. 807-J. 











TOP quality pigs, Chester and Yorkshire—Berkshire and 
OIC crossed, 6-7 weeks $10.00 each, 8-9 weeks $11.00 
each. Choice young feeders — fast growers. Shipped 
C.0.D. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. Tel. 
9-1085. 





able prices. 
New York. 








GOATS - 


TOGGENBURG BUCK at stud. The Sheddens, Temple 
Hill Farm, R-D. 2, Newburgh, New York. Phone New- 
burgh 65831. 


->INCKNEY Farm’s Saanens—2 bred does, hornless and 
registered. Won best milking yearling at. the Show, 
and her daughter. Mrs. C. P. Horton, Carmel, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bored for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today Marshall Brothers. 
RD 6-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 











_ 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They tive. they iay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on -request Chester G Zimmer. Box “© 
Gallupville, NY 

WEIDNER WHITE LEGHORNS. &§stablishea 1921 
famous for their hardiness and high production. Write 
for price list. Charles H Weidner and Son West 
Shokan, Rie. 2, New York. 


MeGREGOR FARMS. 











Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. 8S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular McGregor Farms. 
Maine New York 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns bold the all-time world record for official 
contest egx, production over all breeds at all exg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 8-A, Ithaca. New York 


DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N Y 











RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 


CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 lb. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 


HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns, Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son, Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281, 











BOOK on’ Guinea Fowls $1.75. Roy Wanhozen, 
Franklinville, New York. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE Geese old breeders $15.00 pair. Vainauskas, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 

















RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. , 


MAKE big money! 
markets supplied for your production. 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 24, Penna. 








Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Write today! 

















GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
tequirements. L, B. Underwood, Locke, New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 





GENUINE ‘RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished. Caswell. Box i013, Altoona, Penna. 





COLLIES—puppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillcrest 
Kennels, Gill, Mass. 





FOX, Coon, Rabbit hounds. Pups, 
Also registered ‘Tamworth Swine. 
Richfield, Pa. 


and grown dogs. 
Keystone Farms, 





REGISTERED English Shepherd puppies from working 
parents that bring home the cows. Wonderful com- 
panions. Julia Strittmatter, Sewell, N. J. 





DOBERMAN Pinscher — 6 months old female black, 
cropped, perm. innoc. reg. Sire a best in show dog. 
Price $75.00. Mrs. C. P. Horton, Carmel, New York. 





BASSET Hound Pups—tri-colors, red & whites, males 
$40., females $30. each A.K.C. Best of hunters and 
breeders from Champion bloodlines. Stud service $25. 
Ferge, 649 Vosburg Rd., Webster, No. 4, N. Y. 


PLANTS 


TRAWBERRY sets—Catskill, Premier, Sparkle, Mid- 
land—fresh new plants $3.50 100 postpaid. Everbearing 
$5.00—100 (picking large sweet berries now.) Facer 
Farm Market, Phelps, N. Y. Tel. 7-8-W. 


RASPBERRY plants: Indian Summer, Latham, Taylor, 
Newburgh — 10c each. Hundred or more $8.00 per 
hundred.' Postpaid. Rex Sprout, Sayre, Pa. 


AFRICAN Violet Plants. Bargain collection 5 different, 
named varieties, our selection, $2.00 postpaid. No ship- 
ments after December First. Bernice B. Stanhope, 
Dundee, New York. 
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BULBS 


TULIPS, daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, lilies, etc. Folder 
illustrated in colors free. Howard Gillet, Box A, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 











FRUIT TREES. 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants ano 
seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock. Ar 
borvitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees 
Windbreaks, Hedges, Ornamentals, Forestry. Prices low 
as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for price list 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. AA. Johnstown, Pa 

















QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, grape 
vines, berry plants, ever-blooming rose bushes and 
flowering shrubs at money saving prices. State and 
federal inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 











for free colored catalogue. LEast’s Nursery, Amity, 
Arkansas. 

EQUIPMENT 
ATTENTION farm machinery dealers, farmers, auto- 


mobile dealers & owners. We are buying and selling the 
following: Corn and hay. New and used tractors; 
every make and model, including and especially Farmall 
M, H, A, AV, John Deere G, Allis WD, G, Ford, 
Ferguson—all others. New and used balers: Every make 
and model, including and especialy McCormick 45T, 
50T, New Holland, John Deere, Case, Allis Roto. New 
and used corn pickers; every make and model, including 
and especially Wood Brothers, New Idea, McCormick, 
John Deere, General Implement. Ten acres assorted 
farm machinery & automobiles on hand. New and used 
rakes, plows, harrows, cultivators, every other farm tool. 
New and used combines, all makes. New and used corn 
binders, all makes. New and used Kaiser-Frazer auto- 
mobiles, and others. Phone person to person to Phil 
Gardiner at Mullica Hill, N. J. 5-4831, or write or 
come see me. Featuring immediate delivery. ‘ 


WHY freeze while driving your tractor? Use a Trac- 
tor Warmseat with fingertip heat control. Write 
Tractor Warmseat Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


WANTED: Heavy duty hay loader. Also stationary en- 


silage and hay chopper in good condition. State make, 
model and serial number. Box 514-AM, c/o American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW COOKBOOK . . . 100 prize winning recipes 
from Pillsbury’s Ist $100,000 Grand National Recipe 
and Baking Contest. 96 exciting pages, gorgeous full- 
color illustrations, food pictures galore; large 6 by 9- 
inch pages of fine quality paper and durable cover. 
Send for this beautiful cookbook containing 106 of 
America’s most treasured recipes. Act today. Mail 25c 
to Ann Pillsbury, Box 1191, Dept. Y, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


VUUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleanea 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dn 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories. Dept. B-1, 955 Willarc 
Ct. Chicago 22, Illinois. 5 


PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gift- 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift boa 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5( in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozen: 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light 
house Mart. Scituate, Mass. 


LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws 
housedresses, hose slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


EARN cash 
running 10 member club. Catalog, 
Club, Moodus, Conn. 


APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75¢ and $1.25. Inez Prince, 
Gorham, Maine. 

CREAMED 
paid insured. 
Bellows Falls, 


PURE Almond Butter Crunch $1.50 pound, postpaid, 




















or $25 worth of household merchandise 
details. Elsie Dee 








maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Vermont. 





insured. Mr. & Mrs. Fred C. Becker, Pepperell, 
Massachusetts. 

ENVELOPES, letterheads, 300—assorted—$2.00. 500- 
$3.00. Statements, cards, 200-$1.00. Samples free. Snell 
Printery, Red Lion, Penna. ; 
VIOLINS, typewriters, watches, nylons. Bargains. 


Agents wanted. Write Simms, Warwick, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


CAN YOU use young man, personable, age 24, mar- 
ried, veteran, graduate Yale, BA,» Wisconsin, MS, 
specialized rural sociology, agriculture. Farm experi- 
ence in Connecticut, Wisconsin. Familiar with condi- 
tions and problems of rural areas. Enjoys working with 
pecple. Desires position for which such qualifications 
will be of value. Box 514-AS, c/o American Agricul- 
turist, Ithaca, New York. 


WHITE haired widow—homely—clean housekeeper — 
plain cooking—wants charge of home with modern 











equipment. Bachelor or widower establishment. No 
objection to country. Likes dogs. Not looking for 
matrimony or other entanglements. Box 514-PB, ¢/o 


American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 








EMPLOYMENT 


PERMANENT position open for young lady, single, 18- 
30, anxious to work, must have desire to learn funda- 
mentals which require time and personal effort, pleasant 
disposition, willing to use your initiative. If you have 
above qualifications, experience unnecessary, for Roches- 
ter telephone contact and receptionists work in Public 
Relations, Publicity and Convention Field. Write Post 
Office box number 356, Rochester 2, New York. State 
age, education, aptitude, business background, fo: 
interview. 





WANTED: Experienced poultryman on large leghorn 
breeding farm Job includes modern house. References, 
Hawley Poultry Farm, Batavia, New York. Phone 3117. 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
Nov. 4 Issue ................ Closes Oct. 20 





Nov. 18 Issue ..Closes Nov. 3 
Dec, 2 Issue..... ...Closes Nov. 17 
Dec. 16 Issue................Closes Dee. 1 











HAY 


HAY—timothy, clover mixed. First and second cuttin, 
alfalfa. Straw. James Kelly, 137 E. Seneca, Tpke 
Syracuse, Phone 92885. 


HONEY 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest. 5 Ibs 
$1.85; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 lbs. $1.25: 
6 5-lb: $6.60. All above postpaid 8rd zone. 60 lbs, 
clover $9.00; 60 Ibs. buckwheat $7.20. F.O.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost ot 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
§50 per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures. see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.”"” Phone 48. P O Box 4380. Sumter. South 
Carolina 
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FARMS-Hotels-Homes-Stores. Farms 10 acres to 5530 
acres. Write Mr. Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. ph 46-224. 
The Farm Man, Ast. 





STROUT’S catalog—Farms, homes, country businesses, 
World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 states 
Mailed free! Buy now and gave thru Strout. 255-8 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





23 ACRE dairy farm in Central New York. Productive 
land, never failing spring water, large house, hot- 
water heat, electricity, hard wood floors, bath room, 
barn, garage, all newly painted. 5 minutes walk to 
village. Must be seen to be appreciated. Cathrena 
Adams, Unadilla Forks, New York, 





Madison County Dispersal 
125 Registered Holstein Cattle 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


\ 
Day after Earlville Sale — and only 6 miles 
from Earlville on Route 12, outskirts of 
HUBBARDSVILLE, N. Y. at the beautiful Fuller 
Farms. 


DHIA Average—415 lb. fat including many 
first and second calf heifers. A number of 
500 Ib. and 600 Ib. fat cows on 2 time milking. 
Several cows producing 80 lb. td 91 Ib. daily. 


55 milking cows, majority fresh or close; 
12 Heavy springing First Calf Heifers — 
beautiful; 30 Yearlings, especially weli-grown, 
some bred; 22 Heifer Calves from one year 
down; 6 Bulls including 3 high record Herd 
Sires. 

Herd T. B. Accredited, negative to blood test, 
calfhood vaccinated, eligible for Penna. and 
all other states. 

Herd Free from Blemishes, Very Outstanding 
in every respect with marvelous production 
pedigrees. PLAN TO ATTEND BOTH SALES. 
LAMB & EATON Owners, Hubbardsville, N.Y. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 





Knollwood and Elgan Farms Sale 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30 
50 Registered Holstein Cattle 


OF SUPER QUALITY WITH THE RICHEST 4% 
INHERITANCE OBTAINABLE, 


Seiling at KNOLLWOOD Farms, 10 miles east 

of Rochester, Corner Route 286 and Monroe- 

Wayne County-Line Road, near Fairport. 

Accredited, negative to blood test, eligible to 99 
anywhere. 

Daughters and Granddaughters of MONTVIC 

CHIEFTAIN 7th, the breed’s most famous sire 

of 4% test; 2 Daughters of the noted MONT- 

VIC LOCHINVAR; 2 Daughfers of MONTVIC 

RAG APPLE SOVEREIGN; a show son of MONT- 

VIC LOCHINVAR and many others of superior 

quality. 

SEVERAL CHOICE YOUNG BULLS FROM 4% 
DAMS. i 

IT’S A SALE EXTRAORDINARY with high production 

on the milking cows selling and high records back of 
the young animals selling. 

THIS SENSATIONAL SALE WILL START AT 11:00 

A.M., held in a large tent. 

IT’S NEW YORK STATE’S MOST SPECTACULAR 
ise ae SALE EVENT OF THE FALL—DON’E 

D. I. Wayne, Fairport, N. Y., Thomas N. 

Nagle, Webster, N. Y., Owners 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y- 


259th EARLVILLE SALE 
WED., NOV. 1 


‘n Big Sale Pavilion, EARLVILLE, 
COUNTY, NEW YORK 


125 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated, many 
eligible for shipment anywhere. From 70 well-known 
herds of Eastern U. S. y 

90 Fresh and Close Springers; 15 Heifers of all ages; 
20 Service Age Bulls from high producing dams. 

IT’s AMERICA’S OLDEST ESTABLISHED AND 
MOST RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. Every animal selling to be as 

represented. 

Sale starts at 10:00 A.M. Earlville is easy to reach off 

Route 20 on Route {2-B. 

N.B. Plai to attend the Fuller Farms Dispersal next 
day. 125 head sell—only 6 miles from Earlville. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y- 





MADISON 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Sir Standard Bill, shown above, is herd 
sire for the 100 head of Registered Jer- 
seys at Senn’s Dairy, Newberry, 5S. C. 
The entire herd is MinRaltone-fed. 


Noted Senn’s Dairy Herd 
Protected Against 


HIDDEN HUNGER 


W. E. Senn, owner of Senn’s Dairy, 
grows his own grain — except for con- 
centrates. He does his own milling and 
mixing on the farm — and he premixés 
MinRaltone, as well as allowing his 
prize Jersey herd free access to it. Mr. 
Senn has this to say about MinRaltone, 
“We've been feeding. MinRaltone for 
about a year and a half. It’s been a worth- 
while investment for us because it insures 
that our stock won't lack essential minerals 
needed for health, production and repro- 
duction.” 


What MinRaltone will do for one 
breed, it will do for all. Follow the 
lead of successful stockmen—feed Min- 
Raltone regularly, year round. Min 
Raltone protects against Hidden Hun- 
ger* because it contains .11 essential 
mineral elements with Vitamin D. 
Write for free MinRaltone feeding 
booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. = BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y. — Forsyth, Ga. 





ey * HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral 
& > elements needed by livestock for sturdy health, 
we rapid growth, peak production and reproduction. 
y Tea 
(MINRAtTONe) 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 














WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN- GUERNSEY CATTL 
for Top Milk Production (eb 

Over 40 years quality reputation backs¥ A 
our offerings of Holstein and Guernsey yi a 
cattle, springers, fresh cows and bred4 j 
heifers, Finest herds. TB-Bang’s tested. Large 
selection plus fieldman’s service. Truckload- 
carload lots. Low prices. FREE circular. 


Write GEORGE KLEIN or phone 3700 today! 
DAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE ACRES 


Menomonee Falls 6, Wisconsin 













When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


N MY recent trip around the 

Northeast attending a good 
many livestock auctions, two 
things stood out: First, I saw 
no threat of a surplus of cows, heifers, 
hogs, lambs or breeding sheep. Live- 
stock markets may work a little low- 
er within the next few weeks (they 
usually do this time of year), but I 
think that will be temporary. The 
other thing is that the scrub, nonde- 
script animal has pretty much disap- 
peared and was noticeable by its ab- 
sence. 

While good-to-fair heifers were mak- 
ing money for everyone, poor heifers 
and the little stunted kind were not 
bringing the cost of producing them. 
The same thing was true of sheep, 
lambs, calves, and hogs, whether the 
hogs. were sows or butchers. 

The general improvement in our 
livestock, even for meat, has been out- 
standing in the last few years. It does 
not take long for this kind of a pic- 
ture to bring about tremendous 
changes in an, entire industry, and all 
of them good. Even now, slaughterers 
and packers 
big-framed cows, even though they 
may be thin. This, 
forced upon them whether they want 





jit or not, because their competitors 


have that kind to sell. Thus the whole 


jplane of cow and meat marketing is 


raised. 
This raising of standards 
brings out the importance of the farm- 


jer and what he does for our whole 


economy. This responsibility of the 
farmer himself is so often forgotten; 
for whatever he produces will be sold 
and that is what the public gets — 
whether good, bad or otherwise. Every 
one of these changes stems from the 
farmer, not from the public. I could 
go on with this by saying, for example, 
that the public is demanding better 
prepared meats only because some pro- 
cessors have produced better prepared 
meats from better cows, and the pub- 
lic likes them better. 

Judging from the farmers I talked 
with, they are becoming more and 
more conscious of the position they 
hold in our present high-cost economy. 
Most all of them ask this question: “If 
consumers (whether from necessity or 
whims) get their food prices lower, why 
does the man who produces the food 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CONSIGNMENT AUCTION 


at Chambers Sales & Exchange Stables, UNADILLA, N. Y. on Route 7 and the D. & H. 
R. R., 40 miles from Binghamton and 15 miles from Oneonta, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25th. SALE TO START AT 10:00 A.M. 

We already have consigned for this auction a complete dispersal of the Wyatt C. 
Frisbee herd from Delhi, N. Y. 35 head of accredited T.B. and all calfhood vaccinated 

Cattle. This herd is headed by a grandson of Montvic Lochinvar. 

We solicit your consignments for this registered cattle auction. All entries must 
be in by October 20th in order to be catalogued. This sale will afford you the oppor- 
tunity to buy or sell top quality registered cattle at your own prices. Remember 
entries close October 20th, Get your consignments in early. 

Terms of sale cash. Commission 5% for selling plus cost of cataloguing. No feed- 


B 
DAVID R. CHAMBERS 


ing charge day before sale, sale day, or day after sale. Bedding furnished free. 
arns are disinfected weekly for your protection, 


Chambers Brothers, Auctioneers 


STH ANNUAL NEW YORK STATE 


BEEF CATTLE FEEDER SALE 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28th '2%° 


Noon 


Palmyra Fair Grounds, Palmyra, N. Y. 


in the Northeast want] 


you realize, is| 


again | 


stand all the break in price, while 
everyone in between from labor, pro- 
cessors, handlers to eventual sellers 
maintain their profits, salaries and in- 
comes ?” 


When farmers begin asking this sort 
of question, something usually hap- 
pens. While I couldn’t answer the ques- 
tion, I could say that if they and many 
others kept asking it, then they and 
the others would develop the answer 
themselves. That is inevitable as long 
as this country remains free. 


Then, of course, there is the usual 
question of the best breeds of cattle, 
sheep and hogs. This gets the honest 
answer that there is a “best breed”’ 
for every type of farm in every com- 
munity, but not the same breed. The 
real problem, then, is to use the breed 


best suited to your conditions and to 


you. The Jerseys of Vermont do not 
belong in northern New York, and 
you'll notice that they are not there; 
yet they do seem suitable for Ver- 
mont. Pretty generally, the predomin- 
ating breed in any community is the 
best breed for that community. Thou- 
sands of farmers are seldom wrong! 


All in all, when you look back over 
the green fields, the woods, the homes, 
the new roads, the improved towns, 
and then get to know the rural people 
of New York and New England, you 
just cannot help but say, ‘God has 
been good to our Northeast.” 





Maple Lea Farm Holstein Sale 


Fred & Vernon Long, Owners 
Akron, Erie Co., New York 
Monday, Nov. 6, 1950, at 1 p.m. 

4 miles west of Akron and 4 miles north 
of Clarence, New York. On the corner of 
Utley and Keller Rd. 15 miles east of Buffalo, 
New York. 

35 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 35 

The entire group of milking females of this well 
Known herd selling, with records up to 639 Ibs. fat. 
D.H.1.A. average 455 Ibs. fat for 1949. Herd on Na- 
tional Honor Roll. 12 years. 16 fresh cows and 5 spring- 
ers at time of sale. T. B. accredited. Calfhood vac- 
cinated since i943, Several outstanding daughters of 
Ormsby Neptune Supreme (¥V.G.). One daughter of 
Marksman. This is an outstanding herd of young, high- 
Producing Holsteins, 

Featuring and selling the 3 year old herd sire, 
Genodale Prize Supreme, owned jointly by Maple Lea 
Farms and Adrian Personius. Genodale Prize Supreme 
s by Inka Supr me Posch and out of the World’s 
Record Lifetime Producer 2x Genodale Pride Ormsby 
(Excellent). This is the only son of this World’s 
Record cow ever offered at auction. 

4 sons ot Genodale Prize Supreme from 6 to 12 
months of age wiil be sold. These are out of top dams. 
Harris Wilcox. Sales Mgr. & Auctioneer, 
Bergen, N. Y. Sale held under cover. 
Lunch available at noon. 


MONROE-LIVINGSTON 
2ND ANNUAL HOLSTEIN CLUB SALE 


Sat. Nov. 4, 1950 at 12:30 P.M. At the Grange 
Bldg. on the Monroe Co. Fair Grounds at the 
intersection of Route 15A & Calkins Rd. 4 
miles South of Rochester, N. Y. 


45 Registered Holsteins 45 


All personally selected by Adrian Personius from 32 
leading herds in the heart of the Genesee Valley coun- 
try. Featuring fresh cows and close springers. Several 
cows with records ot 500 Ib. fat and over. Carefully 
chosen to pleas. the most critical buyers. Accredited, 
blood tested, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Many eligible 
to go anywhere, : 


Ralph Ashe, Peter Sinclair, Sale Co-chairmen. 
Harris Wilcox, Bergen, N. Y., Sales Mgr. and 
Auctioneer. Lunch available at noon. 















Most PROFITABLE COWS “aa Rae |e 
Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers. 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
BS Center St., Brendon, Vt.» 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


WED., OCTOBER 25, at 12:30 P.M. 
31st Annual Allegany-Steuben Sale at 
Fair Grounds, Hornell, N. Y. 
50 COWS AND BRED HEIFERS, fresh or due soor 
after sale; 3 Yearlings and 2 Bulls, all representative 
of the breed’s hest bloodlines. All from T.B. Acer’d. 
herds; tested for T.B. and Bang’s within 30 days of 
sale. Many Bang’s Accr’d. and calfhood vaccinated. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 















THIS COMPLETE JET 


WATER SYSTEM 


COSTS ONLY 


It’s the new one-unit 


@ 


AQUAMAT 


At last! A pump that gives ample house- 
hold water—250 gals. per hour—yet so 


“compact it stands just 27” high and 16” 


through, tucks away in any cabinet or 
corner. The sturdy centrifugal jet pump, 
with 14 h.p. slow-speed motor, nests 
under a 10-gal. pressure tank, Operates 
silently, automatically ... even primes 
itself! Comes to you complete, ready to 
install just by connecting pipe and 


- plugging in the cord. Fully warranted. 


See the Aquamat today at your Jacuzzi 
dealer’s. Also deep well water systems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


JACUZZI BROS., INC., Dept. AA-10 20 
City, State | 
Please send me free literature on: Jacuzzi 
{_] Aquamat, [] Deep Well Water Systems, 
LJ Convertible Water Systems. 

Name 


Address 





—— 











Timberib dairy barn, 40’x 120’, 
on the farm of Alex Naegli, 
Vancouver, Washin 
ty 40 cows, 240 tons*ba 





gton, canes 


Low Cost, Durable . .. with 
Open Floor and Storage Space 


You get more barn and a better barn for 
your money with the Timberib. Here are 
some of the reasons why — 

4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 


Erected faster, because rafters are in 
one continuous piece, ready to use 
without cutting, fitting, waste. 


Unobstructed mow space, with no inside 
posts, braces or supports of anykind. 


Timberib barns are made in widths from 
12’ to 75’, in any desired length. Also 
available for making long lasting, low cost 
sheds, poultry houses, granaries, and utility 
buildings. Fill in and mail the coupon now, 
and without obligation we will send you 
descriptive literature and full information. 


Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


Lynn Maynard Herd, Stone Mills, N. Y. (10 
Mi. from Watertown, N. Y.), Thurs., Oct. 26 at 
11:00 A.M. 


ANGUS, HEREFORD, SHORTHORN STEERS AND HEIFERS 
All last spring’s ‘calves. All cattle selected by committee of Directors 





IMBER MTRUCTURES, NC. 
P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. . ee 
P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Borns {J 


and Extension Agents. All cattle vaccinated against shipping fever. 
They come from 14 Counties. Grading according to 
325 FEED ERS quality 9 A.M. ’til 4 P.M. October 27th, Fri. Inspection 
of cattle and grading demonstration 8 ’til noon 
Saturday. 


SALE SPONSORED BY N. Y. State Beef Cattle Feeder and Breeder Improvement Project. 
Robert Watson, Clyde, N. Y., Sales Manager; Harris Wilcox, Bergen, N. Y., Auctioneer 





‘ : 18 Cows (5 are Grades); 9 Bred Heifers; 10 Open Sheds ( Poultry Houses 1) 
Irving Monroe, Palmyra, N. ¥. Clerk & Cashier. Heifers; [| Bull. All vaccinated. T. B. and Blood 
| Mail bids to Prof. Myron Lacy — cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ast within 30 Cays. Several fall calvers, others in Name 
i York County Agents or Sales Mgr. all stages. 
| Write for free catalog to New Yo y Ag gr PaW BAe ebaeaunere ies: 








Ayrshire Sales Service, Box 152, Brandon, Vt. 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


“No Drums,” a story of what happens 
to the home folks in time of war, started 
in the September 2 issue. It begins at the 
opening of the Civil War in a typical farm 
neighborhood in southern New York. 
Mark Wilson is in mental conflict about 
answering Abe Lincoln’s call for volun- 
teers and leaving his sweetheart Ann 
Clinton, a neighboring farm girl. At a 
party to which Mark takes Ann, Henry 
Bain, well-to-do and unscrupulous, tries 
with some success to get Ann away from 
Mark. A fight follows, Mark tells Ann 
what is what, and takes her home. 

Finally, Mark decides that he must en- 
list immediately and marries Ann in a 
surprise dramatic ceremony in their little 
church before a large congregation at the 
close of the regular services. 


CHAPTER IV x 


{TH the first dull light that crept 

in through. the many-paned win- 
dow of Ann’s bédroom the next morn- 
ing, Mark was awake. For a confused 
moment he wondered where he was, 
then all the happenings of the previous 
day came back in a rush, and a flood of 
tenderness swept over him as he turned 
to look at his wife’s soft face on the 
pillow beside him. 


Her cheeks were flushed with sleep 
and her long brown curly hair was 
braided like a little girl’s. She was 
lying on her side, her head close 
against his shoulder, and her left arm 
flung across his chest as though she 
would hold him fast even in sleep. She 
looked very young and vulnerable lying 
there, and Mark felt protective as he 
gazed on her. Her apparent helpless- 
ness and confidence in him brought 
back some of the words of the wedding 
ceremony of the night before, and he 
inwardly renewed his vow to protect 
and save her from all evil. 


And yet almost his first decision 
since they had taken their vows would 
hurt her immeasurably, for he had de- 
termined to enlist that very day. 


His restless movement at this un- 
“happy thought roused Ann. With a soft 
sigh, she opened her eyes, remembering 
instantly her new status in life. Mark 
raised himself on his elbow and bring- 
his face close to hers, said, tenderly: 


“I can’t believe it. You’re my wife, 
my girl for always. It’s too good to be 
true. Such perfect happiness can’t 
last.” 


“Yes, it can,’”’ She whispered. “It can 
last if we make it last.” Then her arms 
came up around his neck, the sleeves of 
her heavy nightgown falling back to 
reveal her shapely arms, and she pulled 
his mouth down on hers. For a long 
moment they clung together, then Mark 
straightened up and looked at her 
gravely. 


“What's the matter, Mark?’ A smile 
perked the corners of her red mouth. 
“One would think it was painful.” 

But he continued to gaze at her 
sadly, and under that look she, too, 
grew grave, and repeated: 


“What is the matter, Mark?” 

He hesitated: 

“I was just thinking that maybe I 
shouldn’t have married you, for now 
it makes it all the harder for me to 
go away,” 


“T know, Mark. But why worry about 
it right now? You haven’t gone yet.” 


“Not yet.” Then he blurted out: 

“But I have to go today.” . 

“Today! Oh, Mark!” she cried, strick- 
en, pushing him away and sitting up in 
bed. “You mean you’re going to leave 
me now?” 

“Yes, dear,’ she: replied. “There’s: a 
bunch from this part of the country 
leaving from Owego or Elmira in a few 
days and it would be easier to go with 
them than it would with strangers. And 
anyway we have to part sooner or 
later—and the sooner we all go, the 
quicker it'll be over and we'll be back.” 


Looking at his wife’s white face, he 
took her in his arms. 

“Oh, honey, don’t take it so hard. 
I'll soon be back.” 

“Yes,” she whispered brokenly, ‘but 
this is so terribly soon.” 

Then with a mighty effort she swal- 
lowed her disappointment, made a 
pathetic effort to smile, and murmured 
into his shoulder: 

“It’s all right, dear. You do what you 
think is best, and I'll do my part here 
at home.” 

“And that’s the harder part,” said 
Mark. “I guess that’s what Father 
meant the other day when he said there 
were no drums on the home front.” 

They got up, dressed, and went 
downstairs to eat breakfast with her 
father and mother. The big farm 
kitchen was filled with the appetizing 
aroma of bacon sizzling in a spider on 
the back of the stove, coffee bubbling 
in the old pot, and buckwheat pancakes 
browning on the big griddle. Fred 
Clinton had just come in from his 


morning chores. 

The years of hard work had left their 
mark on Mrs. Clinton, but Mark, look- 
ing at her face pink with the heat as 
she bent over the fire, knew where Ann 
got her beauty. After the first little 
awkwardness among them wore off, 
Mrs. Clinton kept glancing from one 
young face to the other and finally 
said, with a little laugh: 

“Why so solemn this morning? One 
would think you young folks had been 
to a funeral instead of to a wedding.” 

The quick tears sprang to Ann’s eyes 
as she looked down at her plate. Her 
father stared at her in surprise and 
paused with a sizeable piece of pancake 


dripping with sirup halfway between 


his plate and his mouth. 

“What’s the matter, Toots?” 

Mark answered for Ann. 

“I hate to have to tell you folks, but 
I’ve just told Ann that I’ve got to leave 
today to enlist.” 

“So soon?’ queried the mother, 
echoing her daughter’s cry. ; 

“Yes,” said Mark, and went on to ex- 
plain. “Maybe, it was a mistake, but 
that was the reason I wanted to get 
married last night. I learned a few days 
ago that several of the young fellows 
I know have already enlisted and are 
waiting orders to go to the front any 
day now. It would be a lot easier if I 
go along with them. That’s why I have 
to go so quickly.” 

Fred Clinton looked up from his 
plate: 

“T can see that, son,” he said, and 
Mark flushed with pleasure at the term 
of affection. “And I suppose the sooner 
you get away, the sooner you'll be 
back. He won’t be gone long, Toots,” he 
said to Ann. “We hope this’ll be all 
over in a few weeks.” 

‘Do your folks know you’re going 
today ?” inquired Mrs. Clinton. 

“Yes, I told them yesterday when I 
told them about our getting married.” 

“How did they feel about your mar- 
riage?” 

“They felt fine,’ he answered. 
“Mother said she had expected it and 
looked forward to it for years. I hope 
you’re pleased, too,” he added, a little 
wistfully. 

Smiling gently at him, she said: 

“We are. You’re a good boy, Mark, 








SLIM AND SPUD 


I'VE GOT A DATE ¥ 

TO-NIGHT—HOW | 

DOT LOOK INMY £ 
NEW SUIT? 2 


Bh 
Silay, 


NOW! rey 
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and we welcome you into the family,” 

They continued eating, but it was a 
mere pretense on Ann’s part, and soon 
Mark said: 

“Tf you'll excuse us now, I'll go over 
and get my stuff ready. Father’s going 
to. drive me to Owego.” Turning to 
Ann, he said: 

“Get your bonnet on, Ann, and come 
along.” 

“IT will that,” she cried, “but you'll 
have to wait until I change my clothes, 
for I’m going to Owego with you.” | 

Halfway across the room, Mark 
turned and looked at her. 

‘Do you think you’d better, Ann? 
Parting down there will be harder than 
it Ishere,y 

She shook her head resolutely: 

“What do you think I am— a child? 
Ym your wife, remember? I’m going 
to Owego to see you off.” 

Then, with a little smile, she added: 

“Tf I can’t get a wedding trip and a 
honeymoon one way, I'll get them an- 
other.” 

“As you say,” he said, with a note of 
pride in his voice. Fred Clinton winked 
at his newly acquired son: 

‘I hope you didn’t let that word 
‘obey’ in the marriage service fool you 
any,” he remarked. “When a woman 
makes up her mind, you may just as 
well save your breath.” 


At the Wilson’s, Mark and Ann were 
warmly received. The chores were fin- 
ished, breakfast was over, and Old 
Molly was harnessed to the buggy, 
blanketed, and tied to the hitching post 
by the horse block in front of the 
house. The whole family was gathered 
in the kitchen, except Mark’s mother 
who, with her eyes unnaturally bright, 
was darting in and out of the kitchen 
and up the stairs that led to Mark’s 
and the other boys’ bedroom. At last - 
she said, cheerfully: 

“Your things are all ready, Mark.” 

But the rest of the family seemed 
subdued, even the usually noisy, ob- 
streperous younger brothers. Traces of 
tears weré evident on the face of ten- 
year-old Ellen. Elizabeth and Hattie, 
too young to understand much of what 
was wrong, sensed that something 
wasn’t as usual and, play forgotten, 
sat quietly in a corner. Nancy broke 
the silence: 

“TI packed everything that I think 
you'll want in the old carpet bag, son.” 

As Mark thanked her, his father 
said: 

“Well, if you’re ready we might as 
well shove off. It’s a long ways down 
there and back in a day.” 

Then Ann intervened: 

“You don’t have to go, Mr. Wilson. 
I’m going anyway, and if you can spare 
the horse until tomorrow and will trust 
her to me, I’ll bring her back then.” 


George Wilson started to speak, then 
caught a look from his wife. Through 
the years he had learned to read her 
looks almost as well as if she had 
spoken, and now he realized that she 
was saying to him, “Let her go! It’s 
their only chance to be alone.” So he 
cleared his throat and, stuttering 2 
little, said: 

“W-w-well, I-I guess that will be the 
best way.” 

And now it was time to say goodby, 
but no one seemed to know how to 
start. Finally George strode across oe 
room, and for the first time in Mark's 
memory his father put his arm across 
his shoulders, pulled him close in 8 
great bear hug, then turned and al- 
most ran outdoors. In turn Mark 
picked up Hattie, Elizabeth, and finally 
Ellen and kissed them, and then turned 
to look for the boys. But apparently 


‘they had had all they could take, for 


they were nowhere to be seen. Then 
Mark crossed the room to his mother. 
As he looked into her eyes sparkling 
with unshed tears, Mark was privileged 
to glimpse for a moment something of 
the unknown spiritual world that 
dwells in the heart and soul of a good 


mother. 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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wt Visit With the Edttor 


By E. BR. EASTMAN 


OTHING in life is harder to bear 
than the ashes of regret. Few 
indeed are there among us who 
have not thought or said on 

hearing of the death of a friend, “I wish 
[Thad been more thoughtful and consid- 
erate!” No one can read his tombstone 
when he is dead! 


So busy are young people with their 
own interests that, without meaning ,to 
be so, they are often thoughtless and 
inconsiderate in their relations with 
their parents. What a lot of additional 
happiness there would be in the world 
if these young folks could only realize 
before it is too late- how much a word 
of appreciation means to father and 
mother. I have never seen this thought 
so well expressed as it is in the follow- 
ing letter, which was sent to me from 
some source unknown: 

A SON’S LETTER TO HIS FATHER 
Dear Dad, 

I am writing this to you, though you 
have been dead thirty years. 

From your seat in the Place Beyond 
I hope you can see these lines. I feel I 
must say some things to you, things I 
didn’t know when I was a boy in your 
house, and things I was too stupid to say. 

It’s only now, after passing through the 
long, hard school of years; only now, 
when my Own hair is gray, that I under- 
stand how you felt. - Seal? 


I must have been a bitter trial to you. 
I was such an ass. I believed my own 
‘petty wisdom, and I know how ridiculous 
it was, compared to that calm, ripe, whole- 
some wisdom of yours 

Most of all, I want to confess my worst 


NO DRUMS 
(Continued from Opposite Page) 

She only said, ‘““Be good, Son,” and 
reached up and kissed him. Then she 
turned and went quickly into her bed- 
room and shut the door. But after 
Mark had helped Ann into the buggy, 
picked up the reins, and turned to look 
back at the house, there they were— 
George, Nancy, his brothers and sisters, 
all on the old front stoop, waving at 
them, and both brothers sticking out 
their tongues at him. 


As the old horse jogged along, Mark 
and Ann, subdued and saddened by the 
parting, had little to say for a while. 
But by the time they had passed 
through Jenkstown and were on their 
way down the valley road toward 
Newark Valley, the spring morning, 
their youth, and their wonderful new 
relationship combined to change their 
mood. The pasture and meadow lands 
had begun to show carpets of tender 
green, the sun warmed their knees 
under the buggy top, and from almost 
every fence rail and tree the birds sang 
loud praise of the spring. , 

Looking at the glowing face of his 
bride peeking up at him from under 
her bonnet Mark was filled again with 
a surge of pride and tenderness as he 
thought, “She’s mine!” Then he smiled 
at the memory of how positively that 
independent little creature beside him 
had affirmed her intention of accom- 
panying him to Owego. ‘Not all mine,” 
he thought. “She still has a soul of her 
Own. But she’s my wife just the same.” 
Aloud he said: 

“Well, Mrs. Wilson. How do you like 
the sound of your new name? Is it 
§00d enough to carry all the rest of 





City Visitor: “Here Boy!” 


sin against you. It was the feeling I had 
that you ‘‘did not understand.” 

When I look back over it now, I know 
that you did understand. You under- 
stood me better than I did myself, Your 
wisdom flowed around mine like the ocean 
around an island. 

And how patient you were with me! 
How full of long suffering and kindness. 

And how pathetic, it now comes home 
to me, were your efforts to get close to 
me, to win my confidence, to be my pal! 

I wouldn’t let you. I couldn’t. What was 
it held me aloof? I don’t know. But it 
was tragic—that wall that rises between 
a boy and his father, and their frantic 
attempts to see through it and climb 
over it. 

I wish you were here now, across the 
table from me, just for an hour, so that 
I could tell you there’s no wall anymore; 
I understand you now, Dad, and how I 
love you and wish I could go back and be 
your boy again. 

I know now how I could make you hap- 
py every day. I know how you felt. 

Well, it won’t be long, Dad, till I am 
Over and I believe you’ll be the first to 
take me by the hand and help me up the 
further slope. 

And I’ll put in the first thousand years 
Or sO making you realize that not one 
pang or yearning you spent on me was 
wasted. It took a good many years for 
this prodigal son — and all sons are in 
a measure prodigal — to come to himself, 
but I’ve come, I see it all now. 

I know that the richest, most priceless 
thing on earth, and the thing least under- 
stood, is that mighty love and tenderness 
and craving to help which a father feels 
toward his boy. For I have a boy of my 
own. 

And it is he that makes me want to go 
back to you, and get down on my knees 
to you. 

Up there somewhere in the Silence, hear 
me, Dad, and believe me. 





your life?” 

“Y’m proud of it,” she answered, her 
face lighting. ‘And I’m proud of you, 
Mark. I always have been.” With a 
twinkle in her eyes, she added: “Even 
as a little girl when you and I used to 
play at keeping house with the other 
children, I used to plan that some time 
I’d make ours real.” 

“Oho!” he said. “So I never had a 
chance! I thought it was the man who 
did the proposing.” 

“That’s what men think,” she said, 
grinning. “But the truth is that when 
a girl makes up her mind—’” 

“The boy might just as well throw 
up his hands,’ Mark finished the sen- 
tence for her. Then added: 

“But you just wait until I get back 
home, my dear, and I’ll show you who’s 
boss.” 

Bending his head he kissed the soft 
mouth upturned to his. Old Molly, feel- 
ing the slack on the rein and knowing 
herself forgotten, turned sideways, 
stopped, and started to crop the short 
grass by the roadside. Some time later, 
Mark, a little breathless, picked up the 
lines from the dashboard, pulled the 
horse back on to the road and said, 
huskily: 

“Words don’t count for much beside 
that, do they, dear?” 

“They don’t,” she agreed, “and I 
hope if we ever start any arguments 
that we can always settle them that 
way.” 

As they ambled along down the 
valley the horse picked her own way 
while Mark held his bride close to his 
side. As they rode they played a little 
game to see which one could remember 
and name the owners of the farms they 
passed, and between them they could 
recall almost everyone along the way 
from their home to Owego. Among 
them were the Lynchs, the Royces, the 
Browns, the Muzzeys, the Balls, the 
Beebes, the Ames, the Johnsons, and 
the Japhets, descendants of the Yankee 
settlers who had transplanted New 
England to the whole length of the 
valley, as those same Yankees had car- 
ried their names and their standards 
to thousands of other pioneer commu- 
nities across the country. 

(To be continued) 
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EE. R. Eastman’s latest and best book 


THE SETTLERS is the perfect Christmas gift for everyone 
on your Christmas list, young and old. It’s both a grand love 
story and a thrilling tale of adventure in pioneer times. In it 
you'll meet 


Lovely, unselfish Hannah Williams. 

Young Dr. Jim whom everyone adored. 

Asa and Martha whose love affair took a stormy course. 
Tempestuous Polly Stevens whose beauty stole men’s hearts and 
aroused the jealousy of other women. 

Villainous Henry Kingman. 

Charles Carson, handsome and treacherous. 

Motherly Constant Williams who found tragedy in the new land. 


Reviewers say: “The book is based on historically accurate 
records and is one more important addition to the ever grow- 
ing Epic of America.” 


Bound in green and gold, with a colorful jacket ‘designed 
by Al Coleman, this is a book you'll be proud to own and 
proud to give. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Christmas will be here before you know it. Decide now how 
many copies of THE SETTLERS you want for Christmas 
giving, and send in your order. This is a limited edition. The 
price is $3.00 a copy, postpaid. Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it today. 


American Agriculturist 
Box 367-TS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $——-—— for which please send me ——— 
(at $3.00 each) of THE SETTLERS by E. R. Eastman. 


copies 
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By MABEL HEBEL 


NLY NINE more weeks to Christmas, but time enough to knit, crochet, 
PK-5842 sew, or embroider the lovely, useful gifts shown on this page and page 20. 
Easy-to-make aprons, mittens, socks, doilies, dolls, doll clothes, bean bags, 
sweaters, cute dresses—they’re all here for you to choose from. 


Paper Patterns for Nos. 3086, 2032, 2945, 3528, 214, 220, 2031, 216, and 2323 
(lower half of this page) are 20 cents each, and should be ordered from this ad- 
dress: American Agriculturist Pattern Service, Box 42, Station O, New York 
LLNS Ne 

All other numbers on this page and page 20 should be ordered from Needle- 
work Dept., American Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
Nos. 799 and E 952 are 15 cents each. Instructions sheets for Nos. PK 559%, 
K 115, PK 5411, PC 4517, PK 4785, PK 5842, are 3 cents 
each. Send coins, check or money order. No stamps please. 

Aprons always make good gifts. Besides being gay 
looking, they’re as easy as ABC to sew. No. 3086 takes 
but one yard of goods, and has shell shape pockets and 
dainty edging to enhance it. 

Under the heading of something special comes the 
cover-all apron No. 2323, with clever pumpkin shape pot- 
holders to match the pockets. 

A smart Santa Claus suggestion for little sister is the 
Dutch styled hat No. 2032, with warm mittens and roomy 
drawstring bag to match. Note the pretty applique accent. 

No. 3528 cuts a complete new wardrobe for a favorite 
doll. All the clothes are easily made and smartly styled. 

Rag doll No. 214 is especially stunning because it is 
extra tall (35 inches) and because it has its own dress 
and panties. This dolly will thrill any little girl. 

No. 220 makes colorful, cuddlesome dolls from men’s 
and children’s stockings. They are as much fun to fashion 
as they are to receive. 

The pleated look all little girls love is the feature of 
simulated bolero dress No. 2945. Panties to match are in- 
cluded in the pattern. 

Breakfast coat No. 2031 is crisp and tidy, smartly de- 
tailed with two big pockets and deep revers treatment, 
and it can do double duty as a housedress. 

Ten easily made bean bags are included in No. 216. 
They make bright, durable toys and are designed in the 
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Pay shape of children’s favorite animals and fish. You can 
Oo } cee. fabrics and run them up quickly on your 


A knitted gift that will delight any “young lady” is 
classic pullover PK 559%, with a cable-like pattern 
throughout. 

Dad, brother, or your best beau would love a pair of 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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ost remarkable No-Rinse 
product! Specially made fo assure 


bright, clean washes without rinsing 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S NEW, PATENTED 


if you doubt that you can get 
clothes clean the no-rinse way, we 
dare you to wash your clothes 
with CHEER—without rinsing! We 
dare you to try CHEER just once! 

With Procter & Gamble’s new 
CHEER, no-rinse washing becomes 
really dependable. Specially made 
for timesaving, worksaving, no- 
rinse washing, CHEER guarantees 
you the cleanest possible no-rinse 
wash! 

CHEER floats dirt out of your 











cheer! 


Clothes last longer 
- WITHOUT RINSING! 


“Now that I’m washing 
with CHEER and don’t 
have to rinse, our clothes 
should last much longer,” 
says Mrs. Bettie Parmelee 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 



















cheer! — 
Clothes iron beautifully — 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


*‘Before I tried CHEER, I 
didn’t believe clothes 
could iron so easily with- 
out rinsing!” says Mrs. 
Jean Welch of Sunflower, 
Kansas. 
















CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


HERE IS WHAT THESE WOMEN FOUND OUT ABOUT CHEER 


cheer! 
For snowy-white washes 
in far less time without rinsing! 


“Nothing could convince me I could get a clean, white 
wash without rinsing until I tried CHEER. It works like 
magic! And look at the time CHEER saves me!”’ says 
Mrs. Jeanne P. Huskinson of Kansas City, Missouri. 


tly cheer once..nd youll cheer fis: 





clothes and holds it in the wash 
water! When you wring out your 
clothes . . . out goes the dirt! The 
wash is beautifully clean, dries 
soft, irons easily. 

You don’t have to bleach, blue 
or use water softeners with new 
CHEER! 


Try it yourself—with or with- 
out rinsing! Whichever way you 
wash—CHEER Offers you the 
cleanest wash it’s possible to get 
by that method. 















© 1950, The Procter & Gamble Company 


GUARANTEED 


cleanest possible 


ees OF your money back 
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Qomi0 - pure means: 


1. Energy 

2. Sweetness 

3. Full Flavor 

4. Purify 

5. 100% Cane 
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Friendliness... 


A friendly atmosphere 
makes Hotel Syracuse 
top choice of vistors. 


Comfortable rooms, 











fine food and easy, 

cheerful service. 

Amazing Discovery! Autoists 

wildover new" "NO-FOG’ ’ Windshield 

Cleaner. Simply glide over windshield 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS weintsy to all wie 

send name atonce. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY —suat 
Goes Away... . 

As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

os NEW Chemical Mitt 

chemically-treated Mitt—at once glass sparkles 

crystal clear. alee mist, frost, sleet, snow dis- 

appear like magic. Stops fogging. Sells like wild! 

gourname. KRiSTEE CO., Dept. 1502, AKRON 8 OHIO 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 

dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


CHERISTM+tsS GIFTS 
(Continued from Page 18) 

smart, striped, handknit socks like 
Kk-115, knitted in soft Chadwick’s Red 
Heart Sock and Sweater Yarn in easy 
stockinette stitch and ribbing. Direc- 

tions come in sizes 9 to 12. i 
Matching anklets and mittens make 
a serviceable Christmas gift for a 


youngster. Set PK 5411 is knitted im 


white wool in stockinette stitch with 
rib stitch tops. For trim there’s a cro- 
cheted chain of contrasting color. 


Give baby the soft cuddly doll PC 
4517, all dressed for cold weather. 
Simple crochet stitches and trimmed 
with embroidery. 

Boys of all ages will go for warm 
wool knitted hat and mitten set PK 
4785. And it’s quick and inexpensive 
to make. 

Baby Set PK 5842—sacque, bonnet, 
mitts, and bootees—would be a won- 
derful gift for the new baby. It’s knit- 
ted in stockinette, garter, and cable 


stitches with soft little pompons on the . 


ends of the ties. 





there’s 


linens, 
nothing prettier than floral initials em- 
broidered on towels, pillowcases, etc. 


For beautiful: gift 


Hot Iron Transfer pattern No. 799 
contains a set of initials about 2% 
inches high with complete instructions. 


Pattern E-952 is a three-in-one 
Christmas gift! Three beautiful cro- 
cheted doilies—a circular one with 
scalloped edge; an oblong one with a 
spiderweb center and picot mesh edg- 
ing; and a round pineapple design— 
all worked in simple stitches. See illus- 
tration top next column. 


PATTERN SIZES and REQUIREMENTS 


(Order the following patterns from 
American Agriculturist Pattern Service, 
Box 42, Station O, New York li, N. Y. 
Print name, address, number and size of 
pattern, and enclose 20 cents for each 
pattern wanted. Add 20 cents for a copy 
of our attractive Fall-Winter Fashion 
Book, filled with patterns for all ages and 
occasions, and more gift ideas.) 


No. 3086—one size, 1 yard 36-in. with 3% 
yards edging. 20 cents. 

No. 2032—head sizes 19-22. Size 22, 3% yard 
54-in. for hat, mittens and bag. Applique 
included. 20 cents. 

No. 2945—1, 2, 4, 6; size 4 dress, 1% yds. 
35-in., 144 yds. ruffling; panties, % yd. 
35-in. 20 cents. 

No. 3528—order by size for 14, 16, 18, 20, 
and 22 inch dolls. See pattern for fabric 
requirements. 20 cents. 

No. 214—one size, 35-in. tall.. Doll, 1% 
yards 35-in.; dress, 1% yds. 35-in.; 
panties, % yd. 35-in. 20 cents. 

No. 220—smaller doll is made from child’s 
sock size 7, plus % yd. 32-in. for skirt, 1 
yard green and 1 yard blue ribbon. Larg- 





er doll is made from men’s sock size 11, 
with 4% yd. 35-in. for skirt, % yd. pink 
and % yd: purple ribbon. 20 cents. 
No. 2031—12-20; 36-44. Size 18, 4% 
35-in., 34% yds. trimming. 20 cents. 
No. 216—finished size of animals averages 
5 to 7 inches. No bean bag requires more 
than two 8-in. squares of fabric. 20 cents. 
No. 2323—small, medium, large, extra 
large. Medium, 2% vds. 35-in., 1 yd. 35-in. 
contrasting; pot holders, % yard 35-in.; 
binding, 534 yd.; stems, % yd. 27-in. green 
fabric. 20 cents. 


NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS 


(Order the following needlework pat- 
terns from Needlework Dept., American 


yds. 





COME WALK WITH ME 
By Edith Show Butler 


Oh come with me for bittersweet, 
Now leaves are red and falling. 
Across the Autumn fields and hills, 
The Autumn winds are calling. 


Come walk a woodland path with me, 
The work will keep, I say, 

And surely God has never made 

A brighter Autumn day. 


BPUBUBRUSFUSFUFUSHUSGUSH 


Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥Y. Print name, address, num- 
bers and names of patterns desired, and 
enclose payment in coins, check, or mon- 
ey order. Add 15 cents for copy of our 
Needlework Book containing 24 pages of 
inexpensive gift ideas (crocheted, knitted, 
embroidered), including instructions for 
ten of the designs in the book. A good 
book to have on hand!) 


No. PK559%—girl’s knitted pullover. 3 
cents. 

No. K115—men’s striped Knitted socks. 
3 cents. 


No. PK5411—knitted anklets and mittens. 
3 cents. 

No. PC451%7—cuddly doll. 3 cents. 

No. PK4785—boy’s hat and mitten set. 3 
cents. 

No. PK5842—baby set of sacque, bonnet, 
mitts and bootees. 3 cents. 

Hot Iron Transfer Pattern No. 799—floral 
initials. 15 cents. 


No. E-952—three crocheted doilies. 15 


_cents. 


— A.A. — 
PROTECT THOSE 
BUTTONS 


Fancy buttons on dresses and shirts 
should be protected while ironing. Fold 
a Turkish towel at least three times 
and lay it or pin it on the ironing 
board where the buttons will go. Iron 
the garments on the wrong side so that 
the buttons will sink into the several 
thicknesses of towel and not be broken 
or damaged.—B. C. 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA 
THIS FALL OR WINTER? 


Verne BeDell, Northern Pacific travel counselor— 
well-known to thousands of Agriculturist readers 


—can help you. 


Seethe Land o’ Lakes e The Badlands 
The Rockies ¢ The Cascades « Puget 
Sound e Great Farms of the West! 


It’s the vacation of a lifetime! Visit California—see the great 
Pacific Northwest on the way. Verne BeDell will answer all 
your questions, make sure that you get the best of service and 
fine accommodations. And you'll travel in real luxury on NP’s 
finest train—the streamlined North Coast Limited. Want to 
know more? Your inquiry will be welcome. 


——— == =MAIL THIS COUPON NOW=—=—=—=——- 


To: V.L. BeDELL, Northern Pacific Railway, Room 534, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Name.. 


Address... 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Maan Steel of the boitwesr 
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WANTED— Your Ofiucou 


GAIN THIS YEAR, the Annual 
Forum issue of American Agri- 
culturist will be dedicated to the 
most. important issue facing 


A 


Americ 
and strong. We want to hear from our 
women readers on how they are meet- 





ing this challenge. 


We began our questioning of women 
this morning in our own American 
Agriculturist offices and had a very 
lively discussion. We asked several of 
the girls working here (some married, 


‘some not) their opinion about prob- 


lems of the day that affect them per- 
sonally. 

“What are your worries ?’’ we asked 
one mother who has a boy of 17 just 
starting college. 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “I worry for 
fear our boy will be drafted, and I 
worry for fear we won’t be able to 
fnance his college education, now that 
taxes and living costs are higher and 
higher.” 

When we asked her what she was 
doing about the high cost of living, she 
said, “I’m buying only what I have to 
have.’ Then she added, “I think that 
‘keeping up with the Jones’ is a thing 
of the past. There are lots of things 
we can get along without that we used 
to think we had to have.” 

Another mother agreed with her, but 
added: “Id feel a lot better about high 
taxes if the government didn’t waste 
so much money.” 

We talked about a lot of things that 
are in the back of everybody’s mind 
these days: the boys in Korea, the pos- 
sibility of a third World War and atom 
bombing, the danger of runaway infla- 
tion, and homey things like maybe we 
could help America to keep free and 
strong if we talked more about funda- 
mental values and democratic princi- 
ples in our own homes and with our 
neighbors—instead of trivial things all 
the time; if we took the trouble to find 
out more about election issues and the 
candidates, and then voted _ intelli- 
gently; if we let our Congressmen 
know our views; if we went to school 
meetings and took part in them; if we 
taught our children to think of the 
other fellow; if we were more unselfish; 
if we returned to the good old Ameri- 
can belief that hard work never hurt 
anybody; if we were less dependent on 
the government, and more dependent 


on God. 

“There’s too much drinking among 
young people in this country. We need to 
raise moral standards.’’ t 

“The government takes one day’s pay 
out of mj} week’s check, but I’d rather 
give it than live one hour in some of 
those European countries where people 
can’t call their souls their own. At the 
same’ time, I don’t want the government 
to waste my hard-earned money in foolish 
spending !”’ 

“There’s something wrong when a per- 
son can turn down a good job and then 
go andcollect unemployment insurance.’’ 

Well, there were many more com- 
ments by the women we talked to. We 
really got worked up about the prob- 
lem facing America today—and it felt 
good to get worked up about them. 
And now we want you—our women 
readers—to tell us what you think 
about some of these important issues 
affecting you and your family and 
your country. 

Write us a letter. Address it to Mabel 
Hebel, Home Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, Box 367, Ithaca, New York. We 
will print the best letters in our Third 
Annual Forum Issue. in December. 
Your name will be signed to your letter 
unless you ask us to withhold it. The 
time is short, so if you want to take 
this opportunity to express your ideas, 
mail your letter as soon as possible— 
not later than October 30. 

—~ A.A. — 
PARSLEY THE YEAR 
"ROUND 


I have lived many places where I 
couldn’t have a pot of parsley growing 
on the window sill and where it 
couldn’t be bought in the stores. Here 
is how I solved my problem because I 
use it so frequently in cooking. 

I take an ordinary sponge that I buy 
at the dime store, dip it in warm water 
and squeeze out the surplus. Then I 
sprinkle parsley seeds over it and keep 
itina damp and warm spot. But Ihave 
to be patient, for parsley seeds are tiny 
and take a long time to germinate.-B.C. 

— A.A. — 

To mold cornmeal mush quickly, I 
cut out the bottom of an empty bak- 
ing powder can, a one-pound one. I 
pack my mush into this, and it slides 
out easily when it is set. This makes 
slices of the right size and no trouble 
to unmold.—B.C. 








A=-li GIRLS 
ON PARADE 


Pretty girls dressed’ in 
pretty costumes made by 
themselves were plentiful 
at the annual New York 
State 4-H Club dress revue, 
making it difficult for the 
judges to pick winners. 
Shown in the picture (left 
to right) are the State win- 
ner, Miss Dorothy Dean of 
Marion, N. Y., and = Miss 
Marion Poyer of Ithaca, 
N. Y., alternate. Miss Dean, 
who wears a dance frock 
of red moire taffeta, will 
receive an all-expense trip 
to Chicago next December, 
to attend the annual Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress. If 
she is unable to go, Miss 
Poyer will get the trip. Miss 
Poyer’s dress is navy sheer. 
Her butterfly corsage is 
made of gladiolus petals. 


NeW IMPROVE 
3 WAYS BETTER 












we. Say 
prize- 
winning 
cooks! 





» iE) 
“Easier 0 use , says 
Mrs. Anna G. MacLaugh- 
lin, West Warwick, R. I., 
winner at the 1949 State 
Grange Contest. ““No wait- 
ing, nd special directions to 
follow. ve never used any 
yeast I liked better.” 


. =e 
“Faster dissolving’; 
says Mrs. John Raymond, 
Rutland, Vermont, winner 
at the 1950 Rutland Fair. 
““Youcan’t beatit forspeed. 
Just combine it with water, 
stir well and presto! It’s 
ready to use!” 
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“Faster rising’, says 
Mrs. G.W. Hinderer, Reno, 
Pennsylvania, top winner 
at County and State Fairs. 
“It’s more active than ever 

. I get quicker risings, 
finer results when I bake 
at home!” 


PRIZE COOKS PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


When writing advertisers be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Baking with Davis “double action’’ means super- 
lightness . . . texture that does you proud! With 
“double action,” batter rises twice —once in the 
mixing bowl — again in the oven. That insures suc- 
cess... even with delays between mixing and oven. 
Try Davis once. You‘ll be delighted! Send for easy 
baking Quick-Mix Charts. R, B. Davis Company, 
Dept. AA-1, Hoboken, N.J. 


DOUBLE ACTING 
BAKING 
POWDER « 
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SUNNYGABLES NOTES 


By Yoku Gabcock 


“IF YOU OWN IT, USE IT’ 


ACK in September we were 

playing that old game: “How 

to get more income on the 
farm.” Figuring depreciation and a 
return on investment, it’s costing 
Boots about ‘$5.00 a day just to own 
the machinery and equipment on his 
farm. > 
It irked us to see the big tractor 
sitting on the barn floor doing noth- 
ing at all. We were paying roughly 
75¢ a day just to park it there and 
look at it. | remarked to Boots that 
it was costing us about as much to 
leave the tractor in his barn as it 
would to park a car in 4a big city 
parking lot. 

Out of the conversation we decided 
on a schedule to keep that big tractor 
rolling as much of the year as pos- 
sible. Boots took on some custom silo 
filling, and he plans to skid out his 
own lumber this winter. Those activi- 
ties will not end our fixed overhead of 
75¢ a day on the tractor, but we'll 
be making it pay its way and then 
some. 

In general, our outlook on all 
equipment and machinery is: “If you 
own it, use it.” 


FALL PASTURE FALLS 
SHORT 


A fellow really sticks his head out 
_around these parts when he starts 
making statements about the nutrition- 
al value of pasture legumes and grass- 
es. With the Cornell School of Nutri- 
tion and the New York State College 
of Agriculture so close, many answers 
are available. In fact, their work, 
from feeding trials to test tubes, has 
done as much to re-shape our whole 
forage management and feeding pro- 
eram as our own observations. 


There is one marvel of nutrition, 
though, that J can find no answer to 
on a “how and why” basis. To me it 
is as deep a secret as the mechanics 
of photosynthesis or the processes in 
the cow’s rumen. 


Each spring, Nature seems to put 
some particular kind of a punch in 
early grass that is not again dupli- 
cated during the year. From their 
early grazing, cows take a new lease 
on life, regardless of the quality of 
the feed they have been getting dur- 
ing the feeding season. The spring 
flush in production, appearance and 
behavior of a milking cow is some- 





thing we can’t capture at any other 
time of the year. 

By that same token, fall grazing 
seems to lack that special something 
that makes cows blossom out and 
thrive. I’ve often thought that the 
comparative production per cow and 
the fat percentage drop because there 
just’ isn’t enough to eat on fall pas- 
ture. This year, though, we carried 
through the fall with plenty of good 
grass-legume pasture of about the 
same mixture provided in the spring. 
Yet, from what looked like plenty of 
good grazing, the cows turned readily 
to good hay and more grain. And but- 
terfat content of the milk dropped 


better than 25 percent on some ap- 
parently thrifty, well-fed individuals. 

To me, this is an indication that 
fall grazing, even when plentiful, 
lacks some punch we can’t measure. 
I feel sure it is a hidden production 
factor that does not show up through 
chemical analysis alone. 


Whether the slanting sun just 
doesn’t give the growing forage 
enough of its mysterious powers .. . 
whether the cow’s appetite for fall 
pasture is*dulled by a full season of 
grazing . .. or whether we’re over- 
estimating the amount of feed we 
think they can graze easily, I don’t 
know. 

In my mind, it’s just another of Na- 
ture’s secrets that we haven’t gotten 
to the bottom of yet. Perhaps we can 
get around the problem by feeding 
erass silage with fall pasture—spring 
grass silage. 


CLEAN COWS KEEP CLEAN 


The paved alley leading out of 
Jack’s milking parlor to the feeding 
floor is inconvenient to clean. In ad- 
dition, Jack tried to discourage the 
cows from loitering in the narrow al- 
ley to prevent a bottleneck while he 
is running cows through the parlor 
at milking time. 

The best solution he has found is to 
sweep the exit clean, and then spread 
white superphosphate on the surface. 
Whether cows respect the effort at 
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cleanliness, or whether they feel un- 
comfortable standing on the spic and 
span floor, I don’t know. If the area 
is cleaned up of foot prints and 
tracked-in straw and manure after 
each milking, the cows tend to keep it 
clean. If we forget to clean it just 
once, the place is a hopeless mess by 
the end of the next chore period. 


This observation further leads us to 
leaving the actual feeding and water- 
ing area just a little wet and dirty. 
The practice tends to encourage man- 
ure and water accumulation where it 
is easiest cleaned up with a tractor 
and scraper. Of course this saves bed- 
ding. Cows don’t mind standing on a 
messy concrete strip, and never try to 
lie down if there is plenty of clean 
straw in the “bedroom.” 


RAISED THE ROOF 


At Sunnygables, we have lumber, 
concrete and steel buildings! that are 
far more than adequate for our limit- 
ed acreage. They are tremendously 
useful, and planned with great fore- 
sight. Though they were built at a 
nominal cost during the depression, it 
would be fantastic to attempt to re- 
place them as they are. 


While I was helping revamp our 
barns and install two pen stables and 
milking parlors here and at Boots’ 
place, I had a good chance to think a 
lot about what I would build if I start- 
ed from scratch. During the year I 






















“@ To avoid expense of idle machinery, 

Boots Poelvoorde is keeping some of 
his busy with custom work this fall. He's 
shown here with the last load of corn he 
field-chopped for neighbor Frank Blov- 


sky, Jr. 
« “Smitty” is living on borrowed time— 

borrowed from the pen stable. 10 
years old, she’s the pet of Boots’ herd, 
and one of the most valuable cows. May- 
be you can see the strongly feminine 
dairy type she _ reflects despite her 
knocked-down hip, grotesque udder, and 
a top line that falls off like a corn crib 
roof. 

She’s head nurse in Boots’ milking 
herd, cheerfully alternating between 
carrying two to three calves and working 
in the milking string proper. She milks 
off every extra pound of flesh and is 
almost impossible to dry off when she is 
due to freshen again. Her breeding is 
roughly half Guernsey and half Holstein. 

How long would “Smitty” have stood 
up—mastitis free—in a conventional 
milking stable? —Photos: C. Hadley Smith 
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farmed in Southern Ohio, | had a 
chance to build a pen stable, starting 
from scratch. As I drew and-discarded 
plans, I was looking for the cheapest 
way to put up a barn. With all the 
help I could muster, I found a good 
many ways to cut costs. Finally, 
though, a point was reached where 
costs could be cut no more. 


BOTTOM TO TOP 

Midwest or Northeast, every barn 
needs a good roof. That is the last 
place you can skimp on costs. And 
every barn needs a suitable, long: 
lasting foundation. Of these two, roof- 
ing is by far the lion’s share of ex: 
pense, and is the most expensive item 
in the bill of materials. 

Working from those two absolutely 
necessary costs—a good footing an 
a durable roof—we finally agreed on 
an acceptable open, or cold pen, dairy 
set-up. The building will resemble an 
airplane hangar more than a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch barn. J am confident 
that in it we ean produce healthy cows 
and high grade milk. 

When the building is completed, I 
shall run a picture of the Ohio dairy 
on this page. You'll see we bought 
the roofing necessary for a long-last- 
ing building, and literally raised the 
roof—the cheapest way possible. 


















CRAINE-NATCO TILE 
Your Best Investment 


If you value permanent, trouble- 
free service, you’ll find a Craine- 
Natco tile block silo the best buy 
you ever made, 


Each tile unit contains the maxi- 
mum number of air cells, for better 
insulation. They’re unharmed by 
silage acids ... glazed for a striking 
beauty that lasts! You’ll get more 
for your silo dollar, in a Natco. 


CRAINE'S THE NAME 


Write us your feeding 
problem... We’ll send, 
without obligation, details 


on the Natco—and other 
silos in the famous Craine 
line. Easy terms available. 





FREE 
Guernsey 
LL 


{ @ Do you know why Guernseys are 
| recommended by thousands of suc- 
cessful breeders? Here is a fact- 
l packed folder that gives you the 
| answers in concise, easy-to-under- 
j Stand form. And you can have a 
copy, without cost or obligation, by 
{ mailing the coupon below. 

| @ Send for this literature today = 
| and remember, Guernsey Cattle 
and premium- priced GOLDEN 
\ GUERNSEY Milk have a proved 
\ record of being a dependable source 
ae ee oes eee ee es ees ees ee ee 

\ The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


560 Grove Street, Peterborough, N. H. 
Please send me the new folder of Guernsey 
information — at no cost to me. 




















Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 











BARN PAINTERS 


Still active in the Northeast are oc- 
casional barn-painting gangs who make 
glowing statements and give out worth- 
less guarantees on work that is poorly 
done with inferior paints or paint sub- 
stitutes. 


In the August 5 issue we ran an item 
about the experience of a subscriber 
with such an outfit, and as a result 
had a letter from another reader about. 
the same gang. The name was the same 
in each case, but the address was dif- 
ferent. One of the addresses given was 
a false one as there is no such street 
in that city, and no doubt the other was 
also a “‘phony.” 


The Service Bureau has forwarded in- 
formation about these painters to the 
New York State Troopers. If they turn 
up in your neighborhood, be sure to 
notify the nearest State Police Bar- 
racks. And to be on the safe side, why 
not have your farm and home improve- 
ment done by local contractors you 
know to be reliable? 

— A.A. — 


NO MISREPRESENTATION 


About two weeks ago a plane passed 
very low over our buildings. Last night a 
man arrived with a picture of the farm 
buildings taken from the air. My husband 
paid him $5 for this picture. On second 
thought, we feel the picture isn’t worth 
that much and would like to get our 
money back. Did he have a right to take 
“such a picture without permission from 
us? 

So far as we know, there is nothing 
to prevent anyone from taking aerial 
photographs of this sort, except over 
restricted government areas. Since the 
picture was seen before it was bought, 
I can see no way of proving misrepre- 


pense of the plane as well. Certainly 
no one could hire such a picture taken 
for $5. 

— A.A. — 


PROOF OF PAYMENT 


Some time ago, I sent a check to a con- 
cern for nursery stock which I have never 
received. Could you help me? 

On checking with the nursery, we 
found they had no record of the order. 
However, since we had the cancelled 
check in our files, they refunded the 
money in full. It is a good idea when 
ordering any merchandise, even from a 
firm you know to be entirely reliable, 
to keep proof of payment sent, such 
as money-order stub, postal note stub 
or cancelled check. You cannot prove 
payment if you send cash through the 
mail. ‘ 

—AA— 


WRONG POSE 


I ordered some pictures of my son from 
a man who came through this section. 
When they came, they showed him in a 
different pose than I ordered from the 
proofs. I checked with the studio and was 
advised that the rest of the negatives had 
burned in a fire they had. I am not satis- 
fied with the pictures. What can be done? 


We wrotc to the studio, sympathized 
with them in their loss through fire, 


did not order. They came through with 
a refund of $16.90. 


—AA— 
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Run your eyes over the trimly rugged construction 
of a NEW IDEA Spreader — stem to stern and top ~ 
to bottom. Test the solid strength of its well bal- 
anced, free-rolling running gear. Try to budge that 
stoutly anchored bed of fine, specially treated pine. 
Get the feel of its handy, smooth-working controls. 
Note that every part is extra-sturdy, easy to get 


at, snugly fitted. You'll agree that a NEW IDEA 





No. 14 A Tractor Drawn 
60 Bu. Capacity 


Spreader looks good for longer, lowest-cost service.’ 


And you'll find that a NEW IDEA more than lives 
up to its looks! Compare load capacity, thoroughness 
of shredding, width and uniformity of spreading. 
Watch it being hitched in a jiffy, loaded high in a 
hurry ... wheeled onto the field with a heavier 
pay load of manure. . 


. moving’ right along over 


roughest ground with never a sign of drag. Ask 
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MONEY as 
a FARM TOOL 


LEARN HOY to use it wisely 
— LEARN HOW to qualify 
for low cost dependable credit 
geared to farmers’ needs. 


Long Term Federal Land Bank Mortgages thru 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Short Term Operating Loans thru 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Write today — free literature 


Dept. 857, Coldwater, 
Send free illustrat 
Manure Spreaders 
ime Spreaders 


Pose Elevato 
All-Stee} Wagons uy 
Tractor Mowers 


Hi 


Name 





All-Pur 
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long-time owners for figures on upkeep. Then, 
you'll hardly settle for less than a NEW IDEA 
Spreader offers. And your NEW IDEA dealer offers 
a model to meet your exact needs. See him soon. 
Mail coupon today! 
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Disston Chain Saws 
can make money— 


of better income. and pointed out that our subscriber Dept. 3, 310 State St. =, save money—on the 
Mail Coupon Today For Free Folder should not have to pay for pictures she eo farm. This big FREE 


PICTURE BOOK tells 
you how. Send for 
your copy today. 
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NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
iipment, Write for parts list. FISK, 
42 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


he or someone can tell us his correct 
address. Write to Service Bureau, Box 
867; Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Nome. A check in payment for a letter ° , * 

Address about controlling woodchucks was ad- o° e Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) 
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te The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


Here’s the car that’s rugged for work — 
geod looking for keeps! 





















Se ras ee 
oo | CHEVROLET 

ES, Chevrolet is your kind of car! It’s rugged—built for pomaa | a ire 

the round-the-clock, day-in-and-day-out service you ee es 





want and need in the car you buy. 


Working around the farm or taking your family to town, 
you'll be proud of your Chevrolet. It has the power and 
stamina to do the work, and to keep doing the work... 
over all kinds of roads, in all kinds of weather, through 
season after season. 


You'll be proud, too, of the looks of your Chevrolet, and 
the way its good looks /ast. The beauty is built in. Every 
Styleline and Fleetline model has a distinctive, practical 
styling—inside and out—that gives you big-car comfort, 
plenty of leg-room, and a truly smooth ride! 


And remember: You get all this in the economical Chev- 
rolet. The car with the Valve-in-Head engine so famous for 
operating economy... and even more famous for low main- 
tenance costs. Let your Chevrolet dealer tell you more... 
why not see him soon! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST. nd Linest...atl Lowest Cost/ 


MORE SAFETY! You see where you're 
going, and like it, in Chevrolet. The wide 
curved windshield and large window area 
mean extra vision at curves, corners and 
in traffic. And Center-Point steering with 
Unitized Knee-Action ride, airplane-type 
shock absorbers and wider tread tires 
assure a smoother, road-hugging ride, 











MORE POWER! Grades are no prob- 


. lem for the powerful Chevrolet. You 


have a choice of two drives—Power- 
glide automatic transmission®* with the 
new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine, 
or the Synchro-Mesh transmission with 
the improved standard Valvé-in-Head 
engine. Both are equal to any road 
--. hold car upkeep way down! 
€Optional on De Luxe models af extra cost. 


MORE ROOM! You're free to relax 
and enjoy the uncrowded luxury of 
spacious “five-foot seats” in your new 
Chevrolet. And you'll appreciate Chev- 
rolet’s roomy trunk to take care of 
supplies. Just the turn of a key and 
the trunk pops open. 


MORE STYLE! You'll get a thrill every 
time you see the sleek good looks of 
your Chevrolet. And it’s a thrill you'll 
get over and over... Chevrolet has 
the kind of styling that lasts. Fourteen 
smart Styleline and Fleetline models 
to choose from—in a wide variety of 
color combinations, 


LOW PRICE! Examine all the features 
of the Chevrolet. Then examine Chev- 
rolet prices . . . and discover that 
Chevrolet is the lowest priced line 'n 
the low-price field! That's another 
reason why Chevrolet is Americo > 
No. 1 favorite, year after year: : 
why you're bound to win with Chevrolet! 


PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH 
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— Does Your LIME SHOW? 








By SAMUEL ALDRICH 








HE ACID soils of the Northeast can 
be farmed in two ways, with lime 
and without lime. Under the two 
systems the hay meadows, corn 
fields, cows in the herd, and even 

the barns and houses usually look quite dif- 
ferent. In the one case, the chances are fair 
that the farmer has a good car in his garage, 
a home freezer in his basement, an automatic 
clothes washer, and modern plumbing 
throughout his house to make life happier 
for him and his family. In the other case, 
things don’t look so good. The whole farm 
seems run down, and the farmer is “down in 
the mouth.” 


Can lime possibly make the difference be- 
tween these two farms? It certainly can! 
Compare the kind of crops they grow. On the 
farm that uses enough lime (together with 
other fertility needed) the meadows are rich 
in legumes. The corn is taller, greener, moze 
heavily eared because of the nitrogen in the 
organic matter of the legume sod that was 
plowed under. The oats yield more because 
some of the organic matter from the legume 
is still left after the corn crop is off. The 
summer pasture problem is partly licked with 
the aftermath from the legume meadows. 
With good hay and good pasture the heifers 
grow to be bigger cows than with poorer feed. 
Big cows, within a breed, make milk more ef- 
ficiently than small ones. Is there any doubt 
in your mind about the general well-being of 
the family on this farm? 

Now look at the neighboring farm where 
lime isn’t used. The new meadows have a 
fair smattering of alsike and perhaps a little 
red clover. Two-year-old meadows are most- 
ly timothy and redtop. The following year 
golden rod, white top, paint brush, chicory, 
daisies, and other equally valueless plants 
start to come in to supplement the grasses 
that are weak and thin from lack of nitrogen. 
A few loads of manure helps, but manure 
doesn’t kill the weeds. After a few years of 
this, the field is plowed for corn. Naturally 
the corn is rather slow in getting started, so 
the weeds have a good chance to grow. By 
midsummer the corn leaves begin to turn 
yellow from lack of nitrogen aggravated by 
the competing weeds. The next year the oats 
are thin and short and weedy. Midsummer 
pasturé is a real problem because timothy 
and weeds don’t supply much aftermath 
grazing. It’s no wonder the fences need fixing. 
Hungry cows get desperate. You can pick 
out this farm from a distance because of its 
general rundown appearance and unpainted 
buildings. 





* 


Clover needs lime. Nodules grow on clover 


roots and the bacteria in them fix nitrogen 


from the air. 


There really are farms like these, plenty of 
them, in New York and the Northeast. Per- 
haps it’s worth while to look at our lime ac- 
count, and see what the balance is 


Limestone Soils 


Many people have the mistaken notion 
that the soils in northeastern United States 
were abundantly rich to begin with. That 
isn’t true with respect to lime. Most of our 
soils developed from rocks that were ground 
up by the glacier and then plastered on the 
surface as the ice moved along. Some washed 
out in the streams or dropped to the bottom 
of lakes. Where the limestone rock was ex- 
posed, the glacier ground it up and left some 
of it mixed in the soil material. Soils devel- 
oped from rocks, including limestone, are 
scattered throughout the northeastern states. 
In New York, for example, the soils with 
lime in them are those just south of limestone 
rock outcrops. ; 

The dark areas on map, page 13, represent 
soils in New York that contain enough lime 
to affect lime recommendations. Besides those 
shown, the limestone soils extend slightly 
farther south in the valleys due to the fact 
that the streams flowed south when the gla- 
cier stood across the central and northern 
parts of the State. 

On farms outside the so-called limestone 
areas where lime has not been applied in the 
past, no soil test is needed to show that lime 










Trucks get lime to the farm speedily, and lime 
spreaders put it on the land without delay. 


should be added. Those soils never were rich 
in lime. You may want your soil tested to 
show you when to cut your rate of liming 
from 2 tons to 1 ton, after you have limed 
each field two or three times. But you don’t 
need the test to tell you when to start. 


If you live in one of the limestone areas on 
the map or a similar area in any northeastern 
state you need a soil test or the opinion of 
your county agent or some other qualified 
person to tell you whether or not you need 
lime. This is due to the fact that water, wash- 
ing through the soil for thousands of years, 
has gradually leached the available lime out 
of the surface of some soils. Where the sur- 
face soil is acid, you need some lime to get 
legumes started. Once they get a start, the 
roots may penetrate to the lime in the sub- 
soil if it is not too deep and there is no hard- 
pan. 

In some soils within these areas, the lime 
hasn’t reached out. There is no reason for 
you to buy lime for such soils. The money 
can better be spent for other purposes. 


Lime Used 


In New York for the past ten years the 
lime tonnage dropped in 1947 and 1948, two 
zood years for dairymen. The most lime, 910,- 
000 tons, was used in 1946. Careful esti- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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E ACH YEAR about this time, farmers by the tens of thousands place 
their orders for G.L.F. Seed. It is a custom of almost thirty years 
standing, and one that has proved profitable for farmers of this region. 

These early orders enable your service agency to estimate accurately 
the requirements of the community, and to protect these needs in his order 
to the G.L.F. Wholesale Seed Department. When the orders from all the 
territory are brought together, the wholesale buyers can check them 
against their supplies, and if they are short on any particular seed, order 
more of it immediately before the spring rush begins. 


This cooperative system of seed buying not only protects farmers on 
price and supply, but has enabled G.L.F. to build over the years a seed 
service which is a by-word for quality. 


G.L.F. probably makes the best, most extensive and thorough private 
seed crop surveys in the United States. The buyers are well equipped with 
information as to probable production and its effect on prices. Buyers 


NOW IS THE 
TIME TO ORDER 








| 
located at key seed production points spend their entire time contacting 
farmer producers and local dealers and working with contract seed grow- 
ers. The volume which is assured by a substantial block of early orders 
enables G.L.F. to accumulate seed at car-load lots at local points, and 
move it east at lowest freight costs. Modern cleaning and processing 
equipment located both in seed producing areas and in the east assures 
clean and properly treated seed. 


All this adds up to a seed service which, year in and year out, delivers 
quality seed at reasonable cost to the farmers who use and own the 
service. 


The seed order you place now is not binding upon you. You may make 
changes later if your plans change. So place your order now with your 
G.L.F. Service Agency and be assured of your supply of G. L. F. quality 
seed next spring. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC., Ithaca, New York 


G.L.F. Quality Seed 










VAN W. BIGALOW, district ag- 

ricultural engineer at the New 

York State College of Agricul- 

ture, has been working with 

area farmers on their barn construc- 

tion problems for several years. He 

says that costs and uncertain milk 

prices have focused many farmers’ at- 

tention on the possibilities of using 

pole type construction when expansion 
of barn space becomes necessary. 


Ivan says it is unprofitable to keep 
cows in the cramped quarters common 
to many old dairy stables and also that 
it is economically unwise to go far 
into debt for construction during these 
uncertain times. In the following 
article he has set forth his reasons 
why he thinks the answer lies in con- 
verting old, inefficient barns to pen 


stables and then using pole construc-_ 


tion for additional space needed. I’d 
like to know what you think of his 
suggestions. 

* * %* 


REMODELING BARNS WITH 
POLE TYPE CONSTRUCTION 


By Ivan W. Bigalow 


NE answer to the economic prob- 

lem that faces many farmers when 
they want to expand their herds, or 
provide present ones with more space 
to cut down injury. and mastitis, lies 
in converting to pen stabling and us- 
ing pole construction for additions. 


If you prefer a conventional stable, 
it is often wiser to build a new barn 
rather than spend great sums of money 
trying to construct a new enlarged 
stable within an old, narrow, ineffici- 
ent barn. However, this old barn may 
be used for many years as a paved 
feeding area and probably has enough 
room to provide space for a modern 
milking parlor adjoining the milkhouse. 


To make the conversion, stanchions 
and stalls are removed, gutters filled 
in and the floor levelled with concrete 
or blacktop to facilitate scraper-clean- 
ing. Feed bunks below hay chutes 
along the outside walls and silage 
bunks in front of the silage chute door 
represent real labor-savers. In some 
conversions, it may be more efficient to 
use a wagon with built-on feeders that 
can be filled near the silo and drawn 
onto the paved area. Insulated water 
cups or a water tub may be left in the 
feed area and the new “dining room” 
is ready. 

Some farmers, in switching to pen 
Stabling, keep a few stanchions to use 
during milking, but most of them are 
installing the more efficient parlors 





Jim MacBean Should Take More Care. 
That’s Him Spinning Through The Air, 
Looking For A Place To Roost. 





By JIM HALL 


with elevated stalls to eliminate the 
squats and bends in milking. With 
grain being fed in the milking parlor, 
it takes only a short time to train cows 
to the system. In a well-arranged milk- 
ing parlor, one man can feed and milk 
about 25 cows an hour. 


With the old barn converted to an 
efficient feeding and milking area, two 
main parts of a well-rounded pen set- 
up have to be constructed: The loafing 
area which should provide at least 70 
square feet of bedded area per cow, 
and a paved area, outside the barn 
where cows have access to supplemen- 
tal hay bunks. 

It’s in adding this loafing area that 
construction costs can be cut by 50% 
or more by using poles set in the 
ground and building the addition on 
this pole framework. The poles act as 
both foundation and frame. 


There vare several types of poles. 
First and best are poles pressure treat- 
ed with coal tar creosote or penta- 
chloraphenol. Such poles have a life 
expectancy of 50 to 75 years in the 
soil. Home grown straight black locust 
or red cedar can be used without treat- 
ment, but genuine red cedar poles 
large enough for the job are rare in 
this area. 

Pressure treated poles usually may 
be purchased from power, telegraph or 
construction companies or Army sur- 
plus yards at from $3 to $15 per pole, 
depending on their size and the way 
they are treated to prevent decay. If 
pressure treated poles cannot be pur- 
chased, then such wood as pine, white 
cedar, aspen and birch may be used as 
a last resort and may be treated by 
the sap stream method. To give them 
some extra life, these trees should be 
cut between May 1 and September 1 
and the butts set in a 20% solution of 
chromated zinc chloride the day they 
are cut. 

Poles up to 16 feet long should be 4 
to 5 inches thick at the top, and those 
over 20 feet long should be at least 6 
inches at the top. Poles are set four 
feet deep in most soils and spaced 13 
feet apart to make the best use of 14 
foot lumber. For 12 foot lumber, poles 
should be 1114 feet apart. In soft soils, 
they can be set in 5 foot holes, and in 
hard clay soil, the short poles may be 
set as little as 3 feet deep. Make the 
hole 6 or 8 inches wider than the butt 
of the hole to facilitate tamping. Trac- 
tor augers as a rule do not dig deep 
enough for. this type work. 


In addition to ample bedded area for 
the cows, loafing areas usually provide 
space along the north wall to store 
bedding. Here it acts as an insulator 
and is convenient for use. An earthen 
floor is satisfactory in the loafing barn 
if it is well drained. Because the bed 
may be built up to 4 or 5 feet deep 
during the winter season, there must 
be 10 or 12 feet of ceiling height 
throughout the pen. The south or south- 
east side of the barn is left open for 
effective ventilation. 


Build the paved barnyard on the 
open side of the pen so it leads to the 
feeding area. It should provide 100 
square feet for each cow and be built 
of concrete or blacktop on top of 6 or 
8 inches of gravel. 


Epitor’s Note: Complete details of pole 
construction are available. Write to Agri- 
cultural Engineering Dept., State College 
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ANOTHER 


-500,000,00 


WORTH! 





ya far-reaching program for rail transportation—designed 
to meet the rising needs of commerce and the demands of 
national defense — was adopted by the member lines of 
the Association of American Railroads at a recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. 


As part of that program, the railroads have placed, or are in 
the process of placing, orders for more than $500,000,000 
worth of new freight cars. This brings the total spent on 
improvements in railroad plant and equipment since 
World War II to more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads have built and bought 
600,000 new, bigger and better freight cars, 11,000 new 
Diesel units, and 1,700 new and improved steam locomo- 
tives, besides making great improvements in tracks, ter- 
minals, signals, shops, and every part of the railroad plant. 


In addition, railroads are speeding up the return to service 
of freight cars awaiting repair, and are taking steps — with 
the cooperation of shippers and government agencies — 
to secure the maximum utilization of all available cars. 


The program of the railroads is an essential part of any 
increase in national production — for neither in commerce 
nor in defense can America produce and use more of any- 
thing than can be hauled. There is no way in which the 
nation’s effective hauling capacity can be expanded so 
quickly and with such small demands upon man power 
and materials, as by adding to the serviceable freight car 
fleet of the railroads. 


In meeting transportation demands in World War II, the 
railroads enjoyed splendid cooperation from users of 
transportation, much of it organized and carried out 
through the Shippers Advisory Boards and their local Car 


. Efficiency Committees; and the helpful assistance of an 


outstanding government agency, the Office of Defense 
Transportation. With this same sort of cooperation and 
with an opportunity to secure necessary man power and 
materials, the railroads will reach the goal to which they 
are pledged — adequate transportation for all America, 
in peace and in war. 
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Always Gave His Bull A Boost; 
"Tame And Harmless,” Said Old Jim. . » 
Till That Critter Boosted HIM! 


of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. Ask for bul- 
letin 401. It’s free to New York State 
residents. 


WASHINGTON 6, 0D. C. 
7 » d 


* Listen:to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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MARCH 4, 1789 


To make sure that the liberties which had cost 
so much in blood, sweat and tears would become 
permanent, our forefathers established on March 
4, 1789, the Constitution of these United States, 
which, with its Bill of Rights, guarantees the 
greatest freedom ever enjoyed by the people of 
any nation. 





JULY 4, 1776 


By sacrifices beyond the power of pen to de- 
scribe, our forefathers gave us America, founded 
upon the liberty of the individual to achieve 
success and happiness through the full use of the 
talents God gave him. They lighted the torch of 
freedom and handed it on undimmed. 





NOVEMBER 7, 1950 


But now we of our generation are not handing on the 
torch undimmed. Millions want to change our form of gov- 
ernment for schemes or “isms” that have been tried by man- 
kind in other countries and always failed. There must never 
be any “ism” in America except Americanism! 

Our fathers and eur sons fought and died for American 
principles in two world wars. More of our sons died in 
Korea. They fought for the principle that the government is 
the servant, not the master of the people. 

The responsibility of preserving our liberties rests on 
you even more than it does on the boys on the firing line, 
for the only way we have to preserve liberty here at home is 
through the ballot box. Compared to the sacrifices of our 


fathers and sons, it is little indeed that we only have to go 


to the polls and cast our votes! 

Many of us today are doing everything we can to save our 
rapidly disappearing liberties. Will YOU help? The first 
thing to do is keep your date November 7. 





IT IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO VOTE TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1950 


THIS MESSAGE SPONSORED BY 


Freedom on the March 


Space contributed by American Agriculturist 


Arierican Agriculturist, November 4, 1950 


AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


PRICE OUTLOOK: 


Rapid inflation seems less likely, than a month 
ago; also, danger of war with Russia. U. S. plans 
for war production will go ahead, but at a slower rate. Present price and supply 
outlook is about like this: 

PRICES will be higher, but not as much higher as was first anticipated. 
Chief reason for increases is higher wages for labor. Some economists estimate 
that what you buy in 1951 will average to cost around 10 per cent more. 
Chanees that farm income will be up 10 per cent are not rosy! 

Tightening of CREDIT on autos is disliked by unions and doubtless by man- 
ufacturers and dealers. Might cause some unemployment, especially since 
credit on houses has also been tightened. Also might make more money avail- 
able for food and “up” food prices. 

No FERTILIZER famine is in sight. Production will be about the same as 
1950; demand may be slightly higher. 

With slower war production, FARM MACHINERY output will probably be 
adequate. Farmers have more equipment now than they had in 1940. 

Supply of INSECTICIDES for 1951 looks short, but steps are being taken 
to increase production. a 

Capable FARM HELP will be short. Many young men will be drafted. 


CROPS; Total 1950 crop production is 4th highest on record. There will be 
uous some soft corn. U. S. CORN estimate is 3,118,000,000 bushels. 
WHEAT crop is slightly above 1 billion bushels. FEED GRAIN supply is nearly 
the biggest on record. POTATO estimate jumped again in September. The ex- 
pected crop is 427,000,000 bushels. USDA is suggesting that potato acreage be 
cut 15 per cent. Without price supports in ’51, we might get a voluntary and 
more sensible acreage cut—bigger cuts, maybe 100 per cent,—on poor potato 
land; smaller cuts or perhaps none on good potato farms—rather than a straight 
percentage cut on all farms. 

Acreage controls on all crops will be soft-pedaled in 51. With the possibility 
of war, the administration feels that production should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. Chances seem against price ceilings on farm products, but 
government has power to control (or to try to control) all prices and wages. 
H you don’t like centrols, write your congressman now. 


BRANNAN PLAN: Vigorous objection by farmers to the Brannan 
meen = 1a has resulted in a “cooling off” by the adminis- 


tration. If 4 states where the Brannan Plan is an issue turn in fewer pro-ad- 
ministration farm votes than at the last election, there is some speculation 
about Brannan’s future in the Cabinet. 


MACHINERY: Increase in farm equipment has been startling. Some 
ees §8SOUthern states have doubled the number of tractors 
since 1945. U. S. farmers own 71 per cent more combines than they did in 1945, 
and double the number of corn pickers. Number of manure spreaders ‘is up 20 
per cent since 1942 and milking machines have increased from 255,000 in 1942 
to 710,000 at the present time. 

Farmers’ investment in machinery is high. Here are four suggestions for 
lowering costs and increasing returns: 

1. Keep equipment in proper repair and adjustment. 

2. Share machinery with neighbors; each buying a part of what’s needed. 

3. In some cases, try cooperative ownership. 

4. Do custom work to use equipment more hours and thus reduce overhead 
cost per hour. } 

To this we might add a 5th suggestion, namely, that used machinery can 
sometimes be purchased economically. 


INCOME TAX: It is time to think about your income tax. Check up on 
ens «your receipts and expenses. Check carefully on exemp- 
tions. If you do a big farra business, it may pay to hire the help of an account-~- 
ant to check over your figures. A little work now will save you time, head- 
aches, and probably some cash. —Hugh Cosline 
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e’er she lays out a pie tin and flours up 
her rolling pin, I cancel all my plans to 
roam and spend the whole day right 
at home. No sum of cash would make 
me go when my wife’s got her hands 
in dough; for one thing, her fine 
artistry is something wonderful to see; 
then too, I’ve known no greater joy 
thruout my life, as man or boy, than 
sniffin’ odors that drift by from ovens 
full of apple pie. I'll bet that heaven 
smells the way our kitchen does on 
baking day. y 

Besides, it’s fun to use my wits and 
give Mirandy seven fits by watchin’ 
close so I can see where she hides 
new-baked pies from me; for years it’s 
been a kind of game at which I have 
earned quite a name. But she keeps 
right on tryin’ hard to catch the ex- 
pert off his guard by tellin’ me today’s 
pies are for neighbors or a church 
bazaar, or else she sends me on the run 
so I ain’t there when they are done. It makes no diff’rence, cuz I know each 
hiding place where pies might go, and so by supper, as she feared, a piece 
or two has disappeared. 
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when you treat 


MASTITIS 


ask your druggist for 





THIS TUB 
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Go to your druggist and ask for this 
“instant-use” tube by name—“Squibb 
Penicillin Ointment”—if there’s mas- 
titis* in your herd! 


This is the penicillin ointment that 
has successfully treated millions of 
cases of mastitis. 


This is the penicillin ointment that 
is successful in 9* out of 10 cases 
of mastitis. It’s a known, accepted, 
proved product. 


This is the penicillin ointment that 
disperses thoroughly to all parts of 
an infected quarter—fights mastitis 
organisms for from 48 to 72 hours. 


This is the penicillin ointment that 
gets your mastitis infected cows 
back quickly to production of sal- 
able milk. 


This ointment is stable, non-toxic, 
non-irritating. It’s a clear ointment 
and won't discolor milk. 


Remember to ask your druggist for 
Squibb Penicillin Ointment. Write 
for mastitis folder. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feed- 
ing Products Division, Dept. AA-L1, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For accurate diagnosis, consult your 
veterinarian, 


*Due to Streptococcus agalactiae, the cause 
of the largest percentage of all mastitis cases. 


33,334 unite ery 












talline penicillin & 
taasitim per gram 


CAN TRUST 


- Palle ape for RRESHENING 


‘and for WINTER LACTATION 








Severe reproduction strains cry out for medicinal 
and tonic aid to promote healthy functioning of 
all the organs that play a part in the critical pro- 
ductive cycle. Supplement the feed with the Drugs, 
Iron, Iodine, Cobalt, Calcium, Phosphorus and Vi- 
tamin D in the Kow-Kare formula. It’s a “sustain- 
ing program” that pays huge dividends. At all 
farm-supply stores. FREE BOOK, “Care and Feed- 
ing of Dairy Cattle.” 


Dairy Assn. Co., Inc., Lyndonville 12, Vermont 
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WHY WORRY 
ABOUT PRICE RISES 


“This new Sinclair Future Order 
Agreement gives us a GUARANTEED 


PRICE FOR THE YEAR 1951 
on our ue and oe 





By ordering now the fine Sinclair Oils and Greases that you 
will be needing later on — you can protect yourself against 
possible price rises. For Sinclair’s new Farm Sales Future 
Order Agreement absolutely guarantees the price to you for 
the full year 1951. Delivery is made to you where, when and 
as you desire. So... save yourself lots of worry and possibly 
substantial money — phone your local Sinclair Representa- . 
tive today ... and order sufficient quantities for 1951 of these 


Sinclair oils and greases: 


SINCLAIR OPALINE® MOTOR OIL 
SINCLAIR PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 
SINCLAIR LITHOLINE® 


MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE 


OILS AND GREASES 


LAIR 








CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington St. 


Binghamton. N. Y¥Y. 
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Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right 
to the trees—turn out valuable lumber 
for local yards—do *‘custom sawing”’ 
for neighbors. BELSAW lasts a 
=~ lifetime. No crew needed. Power with 
“\\, old auto engine. Beginners get ex- 
* cellent results. Send postcard for 
Free Book, ‘‘How To Make Lumber.’ 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 











by Farmers... for Farmers 
= Low-cost, short- fee production loans 
aearad to your operating needs...long-term Federal 
Land Bank Mortgages with low interest guaranteed 
for the life of the loan—available through your local 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

NATLONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Free Information: Write—Dep?. 1-310 State St. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 





Chapin Voices Optimism at 
League’s Annual Meeting 


BELIEVE that we can look for- 
ward with optimism regarding 
our “milk; prices,— 1 6 Om ~A.. 
Chapin, president of the Dairy- 

men’s League Cooperative Association, 

told 1,500 delegates and guests attend- 
ing the League’s 31st annual meeting 
at Syracuse last month. 


Mr. Chapin granted that it was haz- 





ardous for him to predict what the. 


present fiscal year of the cooperative 
will bring, that uncertain world con- 
ditions and threat of war meant rising 
taxes, increasing man-power shortage 
on farms, and increased production 
costs all along the line, and attributed 
his optimism to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. “The Act,” said Chapin, 
gives. the President) of -the United 
States power to control prices and 
wages, but it does not give him the 
power to fix milk prices. The law pro- 
vides that prices for milk sold under 
Federal milk marketing orders shall 
continue to be established as they have 
been in the past.” 


He explained that under the Act, 
markets not under a marketing order 
are also exempt from presidential regu- 
lation. Said the League president: “It’s 
a matter of pride to me that the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association 
had an important part in obtaining the 
exemption for milk prices when the De- 
fense Production Act was written.’ In 
obtaining the exemption for milk, 
Chapin said dairymen were aided in 
the U. S. Senate by New York’s sena- 
tors and in the House by Representa- 
tive W. Sterling Cole of Bath, N. Y., 
who “played a very important part” in 
getting the legislation that resulted in 
“dairy farmers throughout the whole 
country” being in a more favorable 
position. 


Saves $3.267.000 


The League president also pointed 
out that the Association led a fight in 
the fall of 1949 to protect dairymen 
from a sharp reduction in the Class 1-A 
price. “News of the threat to farm pur- 
chasing power was broadcast through- 
out the whole milk shed. Granges, 
Farm Bureaus, business men’s groups 
and others joined in an irresistible wave 
of support for the Dairymen’s League 
program of floor prices for the first 
five months of 1950. The success of 
that program added $3,267,000 to the 
income of New York milk shed dairy- 
men, which would have been lost had 





At the conclusion of the annual 
meeting, the Board of Directors 
named Leon A. Chapin president of 
the League for a third term. Other 
officers elected were: Ernest C. Stro- 
beck, Macedon, treasurer; A. Morelle 
Cheney, Bemus Point, secretary; 
Grover C. Guernsey, Schoharie, exe- 
cutive committee. Re-elected were: 
Paul Talbot, Burlington Flats, first 
vice president; Louis M. Hardin, Sus- 
sex, N. J., second vice president; 
Stanley H. Benham, Millbrook, as- 
sistant treasurer; Miss Priscilla BE. 
Rowe, Tarrytown, assistant secre- 
tary; and Seward A. Miller, White 
Plains, general counsel. 


a | 


not the Dairymen’s League moved 
promptly and forcefully to protect pro- 
ducers’ prices.” 

Although the Association handled 
14% more milk in the 1949-50 fiscal 
year, the net sales in dollars were more 
than 5% less than the previous year, 
a drop that President Chapin blamed 
on several things, including the driving 
down of selling prices “by the pressure 
of ambitious politicians and organized 
consumer groups. The situation was 
made much more difficult by the drastic 
price reductions initiated by one of the 
largest New York distributors, That 
broke the price structure for the whole 
market and made it impossible to at- 
tain an upward revision of prices until 
after the end of our fiscal year.” 


Membership Gain 

Mr. Chapin reported a gain in mem- 
bership of 686 over the previous year, 
bringing total participating member- 
ship to 26,002. 

Commenting on handling surplus 
milk in country receiving plants and 
then transferring the milk to manu- 
facturing plants where it could be con- 
verted into a salable product, Chapin 
said: “The tremendous cost borne by 
your Association in handling this sur- 
plus—an unjust cost in the neighbor- 
hood of a million and'a quarter dollars 
—is a serious problem. Handling that 
surplus is a service to the whole dairy 
industry of the New York Milk Shed. 
The cost should be borne by the market 
pool. A conversion or relocation differ- 
ential should be written into the mar- 

(Continued on Page 12) 





From left to right: JoAnne Dunn of North Bangor, Louis Bruce, Lois Rowlands of 
Holland Patent, Gertrude Corfman, Sherwood Steiner of Akron. 

Mr. Bruce and Mrs. Corfmen are advisers to the Young Cooperators. Miss Dunn 
is winner of an American Agriculturist Achievement Award as a Young Cooperaior, 
and Miss Rowlands and Sherwood Steiner were winners of calves offered os © 
memorial te Henry Rathbun. Absent when the picture was taken was Robert Erdman 
of Little Valley, also winner of an American Agriculturist Achievement Awerd. His 
father and mother were hoth delegates and he had to stay home to do the. chores 
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Sy €. Stuart Hubbard ; 
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gum ACH season has its own pecu- 
i liar pattern in the develop- 
ment, harvesting and market- 


ing of the apple crop. This one 
is especially interesting. Following the 
disastrously low prices of last season, 
a considerable number of orchards in 
the Hudson Valley were abandoned or 
changed ownership. New methods of 
management, especially in spraying, 
were adopted. Costs were cut to a 
minimum. In many cases the usual 
early purchase of packages was de- 
layed. 7 
The weather here in the Valley 
blessed us with ample, though not ex- 
cessive, soil water, promoting a con- 
tinuous growth of fruit. But in doing 
so the skies were cloudy or overcast, 
the air humid, some precipitation al- 
most daily during May, June and July, 
giving ideal conditions for scab de- 
velopment. 


Inseets Plentiful 

The insect problem has been surpris- 
ing in the almost complete absence of 
red-banded leaf roller and codling moth 
(where thorough control measures 
were used) and in the severity of dam- 
age by rosy aphids and the persistence 
of the mites where the early sprays 
were slighted or omitted. Apple mag- 
got has so extended its season of ac- 
tivity that special sprays in Septem- 
ber were needed to kill the flies found 
in orchards which formerly were kept 
free from them and maggot damage 
by June and July sprays or dusts. Wide- 


' spread loss of fruit is reported where 


late sprays were lacking. 


The newer mist or air driven sprays 
made possible cutting labor costs in 
applying them as much as 75% and a 
considerable saving in the amounts of 
materials per application. But the in- 
creased number of applications so ur- 
gently required. has prevented much 
saving in total costs. 

As could be expected, some cases of 
failure to control came while learning 
how to use new radically different 
types of machines. On the whole, the 
effectiveness of control under most 
critical conditions has been demon- 
strated when the ability and weakness- 
es of each type are thoroughly under- 
stood. 


apples a final boost lacking the two 


mal size of fruit, in firmness and fin- 
ish and in color the apples harvested 
are the finest I have ever seen. Buyers 
do not have to go North of our Valley 
to secure northern color and firmness 
in McIntosh, except where too much 
nitrogen was available. 

As the harvest season approached, 
it became evident that a fine crop of 
apples would require containers. Grow- 
ers who had delayed unduly in order- 
ing from the mills often found that 
orders could not be filled until during 
or after harvest. Due to lack of orders 
and normal early production, the mills 
and many growers had no stockpile of 
crates. Then the Korean war caused 
the government to demand boxes, tak- 
ing lumber and production away from 
apple packages. 

The result has been a wild scramble 
for any kind of container that can hold 
apples even temporarily in storage or 
packing house. Prices of used apple 
boxes have soared. Baskets, pear and 
Western apple boxes, tomato crates, 
beer cases and old-time orchard crates 
have been dug up and filled with 
apples. 

This shortage has had one good ef- 
fect. It has kept a flood of drops off 
the market. The low price of apples 
and the need of packages for better 
fruit have restrained that thrifty im- 
pulse to save and force every last ap- 
ple on to the market regardless of 
profit or need. While the McIntosh 
drop, except at the end of harvest, has 
been negligible there are scab-infested 
trees that have not been picked which 
would normally have contributed to a 
flood of low-grade apples. 


Some Mistakes 


Marketwise, there is a feeling of 
fundamental optimism as to the sound- 
ness of the apple deal. There is, how- 
ever, dismay at the demoralized con- 
dition of our markets. This has been 
caused mainly by: 

1. The need by growers of money to 
harvest the crop and to pay debts. 

2. The shortage of farm storage 
space where yields have been heavy. 

38. The need for packages which 
could be brought back for second use. 

4. The slowness of consumers in us- 
ing McIntosh and other red apples be- 


the apples would bring. 
These conditions have resulted in our 










FUNK G HYBRIDS 


There are two varieties of Funk G Hybrids available that 
ripen to full maturity and produce more corn even with 
short growing seasons. 


These hybrids have been tested and proved locally in your 
area. Fast, vigorous growth to maturity even in short, wet 
or cold growing seasons makes these Funk G Hybrids 
ideal for corn growers in New York, northern Pennsyl- 
vania and other high altitude areas. {Ge 


Both Funk G-10 and G-6 have “bred in” characteristics 
that produce outstanding results. Each of these 5-star 
features — fast-starting, excellent standability, disease, 
insect and drouth resistance — means bigger yields and 
greater profits at harvest time. 


Whatever your local soil or climate conditions, there is a 
Funk G Hybrid especially suited to your needs whether 
you want silage or husking corn. We will be glad to help 
you select the FUNK G HYBRID that is “made to order” 


for your area. 


Plant for profit. Take the first step. Order your Funk G 
Hybrid seed corn today. 


FREE— New colorful 24-page booklet that tells all about the new 
5-star Funk G Hybrids that are especially suited to high altitude, 
short season areas. To get your copy while they are available, 
mail the coupon below. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Box 411 
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Sk 3 cause of premature picking of red, 
A Fine Harvest but unripe, apples due to beautiful Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa. ; 
This season started ten days to two color coming before maturity. Please send me your new booklet on Funk G i 
weeks late. A cold, cloudy summer has 5. Lack of grower cooperation in se- : : : i 
maintained this lateness so that, in curing crop and market information fo | { | “4 Bas Beata cate eee i 
contrast to “the Virginia climate of and the concerted, intelligent use of i be Name. a 
last season, we have had the climate such information to prevent the dump- i 
of down east Maine, especially during ing of the finest apples in the world on Address k 
McIntosh harvest. Timely hurricane- an unready market at whatever price f i 
inspired rains before harvest gave the Be : 
oll 


past years. The results are that in nor- 











HOT NEWS 


One evening while he smeked in bed 
And scanned the paper, careless Fred 
Made news himself which was quite dire— 

He found he’d set his bed on fire! 


New York and New England apples 
selling in our markets at lower prices 
than those quoted for any apples of 
comparable quality anywhere in Amer- 
ica this fall. 


Fundamentally Sound 


Western New York has made a start 
at organized grower marketing and 
promotion. There are several large co- 
operatives in New England and large 
operators in Eastern New York who 
are better informed and able to dis- 
tribute more widely than the great 
mass of uninformed growers and deal- 
ers whose market information comes 
mainly from the buyers who wish to 
buy their apples cheap on a flooded 
market. 

There are many indications of the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


AM NOT much of a partisan. I do not believe the 

best men are all in one party, and more often 
than not I have split my ticket when voting. But 
this year I shall vote the straight Republican tick- 
et, and if you are interested, here’s why: 


Nationally, the safety of our liberties is very de- 
pendent on a two-party system. One party, either 
Republican or Democratic, too long in power, be- 
comes bureaucratic and dictatorial, and rapidly 
builds up its power to keep itself in office. The New 
Dealers and the Fair Dealers have been in power 
for 20 years. They have built a tremendously pow- 
erful political machine which is rapidly centralizing 
our government and usurping our liberties. It’s time 
for a change. 

This is not a presidential election year, but the 
congressional elections are highly important, for if 
the Republicans can elect a majority in either or 
both houses it will give a balance of power, and 
the checks and balances needed to protect the in- 
terests of the people. Furthermore, if the Republi- 
cans lose the state and congressional election, it 
will be difficult indeed for them ever to secure a 
foothold again and may well lead toward complete 
one-party control. I don’t believe that either think- 
ing Democrats or Republicans want that! 

From the farmers’ standpoint the elections this 
year are particularly important. In these northeast- 
ern states, where rural people are outnumbered by 
city consumers twenty to one, the Democratic 
Party is a city party. Its candidates, except for a 
few for whom I have voted in past years, know 
little and care less about farm and other rural prob- 
lems. This is particularly true of most of the Demo- 
cratic candidates in New York State this year. 
Their number one idea is to get cheap food for con- 
sumers, and farmers know that at the present high 
costs of production, cheap food cannot be had with- 
out taking it out of the hides of the producers. 

Mr. Lynch, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor and most of his associates are New York City 
men with the big city point of view. Most of their 
policies are opposed to upstate policies and inter- 
ests, which are mostly rural. 

On the contrary, Governor Dewey and nearly all 
of the Republican candidates know the need of rural 
people and have an outstanding record in support 
of nearly everything the farmers and their organ- 
izations have asked for. Ninety-five per cent of the 
requests and suggestions for the good of agricul- 
ture and rural life made by the New York State 
Conference Board of Farm Organizations (which is 
composed of every state wide farm organization) 
have been granted by the Dewey Administration. 

I am personally familiar with Governor Dewey’s 
farm operations on his farm in Pawling, New York. 
He is gradually paying off a mortgage, and the 
whole farm operation is practical and down to 
earth. He knows farm problems from his own first- 
hand experience. A Governor with that kind of farm 
experience and understanding is too rare for rural 
people to lose in this Northeast region of sky- 
scrapers. 

Those are some of the reasons why*I shall vote 
Republican next Tuesday, but whether or not you 
agree with me, I hope that you will surely vote. 


GUR HOME EDITOR HONORED 


ITH a number of other women leaders, Mrs. 
Mabel Hebel, Home Editor of American Agri- 
culturist, received a citation from the New York 
Woman’s Council at its fifth anniversary luncheon 
in New York City on October 16. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey awarded the citations, which were signed 
by the Governor, Commissioner of Commerce Harold 
Keller, and Miss Jane H. Todd, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Commerce and head of the Council. 
The award was given to Mrs. Hebel in recog- 


nition of her contribution to the program of the - 


New York Woman’s Council, which was organized 
in 1945 by Governor Dewey to widen economic 
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opportunities for women. The Council provides ex- 
pert guidance, free of charge, for women who are 
interested in starting or expanding a business. 


Many a woman who has a family to care for has 
longed for ways and means of earning extra money 
at home. This need has been fully recognized by 
Mrs. Hebel and American Agriculturist, and she has 
enthusiastically supported the fine work of the 
Council. We are indeed proud of this honor that has 
come to Mrs. Hebel. 


ALBERT 8S. GOSS 


oa URE has lost a great leader, and 
farmers a real friend in the death of Albert S. 
Goss, Master of the National Grange from a heart 
attack on October 25. 

Master Goss was born in Rochester, New York, 
in 1882. His life is another outstanding example of 
what a boy or girl can achieve under the American 
system of free enterprise and liberty of the in- 
dividual. 

Albert Goss’s career began as a bookkeeper ‘in 
1901. He had early business experience in the mill- 
ing business, in a general store, the telephone busi- 
ness, and finally in farming. Since 1920 he had been 
active a leader in Grange affairs, including Mas- 
ter of the Washington State Grange from 1922 to 
1933. From 1933 to 1940 he was Land Bank Com- 
missioner in the Farm Credit Administration in 
Washington, and at the time of his death was Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, in which position he has 
served for many years. 

It was my privilege to know and work with 
Brother Goss personally. He believed in America, 
and he spent his energy and his life in fighting to 
preserve the basic principles that make this country 
great. One never had to guess where Albert Goss 
stood on any question. He may have been wrong 
sometimes, as we all are, but if he made any mis- 
takes, they were of the head and not of the heart. 
As Master of the National Grange he kept it march- 
ing on in its service to farmers and to America. 


NEW COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


T ITS OCTOBER MEETING, the New York 

State Board of Regents elected Lewis A. Wilson 
Commissioner of Education and President of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Teacher, school principal, Director of the Division 
of Vocational Education in the State Department of 
Education, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, and Acting Com- 
missioner of Education is Dr. Wilson’s record for 
more than forty years in the service of the edu- 
cational interests and welfare of boys and girls. 

The State of New York is to be congratulated 
upon securing for this highly important position the 
services of a man who knows the educational prob- 
lems of the State and is so well qualified to help 
solve them. 


THEY. HAD WHAT IF TAKES 


N E. R. EASTMAN’S book, THE SETTLERS, a 

farm family leaves their Columbia County home 
on a cold February morning in 1807 and face west- 
ward over the famous Catskill Trail. Few of us now 
can realize what that journey was like, where for 
mile after weary mile the woods came right down 
to the rough winding trail. 


Before the journey of this family is completed, 
before the Genesee country is settled, before the 
War of 1812 is over, these New York State pioneers 
have ample need of their qualities of endurance and 
courage to win through the hardships and the ad- 
ventures so convincingly told in THE SETTLERS. 


Much of central and western New York State is 
included in the area covered by this great Story. 
From Claverack on the east bank of the Hudson 
River a line may be drawn westward to Ithaca, 
northwest to Geneva, and then west again to the 
banks of the Genesee River. That is the country 
through which the settlers traveled, bringing to 
light a vital chapter in American history and the 
work, adventures, hatreds and loves of the people 
who made that history. 


I have enjoyed reading all of Ed’s five books, but 
in my opinion this is by far the best one yet. You 
will make no mistake in buying this book for your- 
self, or several copies for your friends or for Christ- 
mas giving. Send a check for $3 for each copy to 
American Agriculturist, Department S, Savings 
Bank Building, Ithaca, N. Y., and the copies will be 
sent postpaid.—_/. M. L. 


HOW HE HANDLED HIS CORN 


“On your editorial page of the October 7 American 
Agriculiurist, you mention a fellow picking his corn 
for grain and then putting the stalks in the silo. 
How does he propose to do this? Our experience 
around here has been that mechanical pickers 
couldn’t pick corn while stalks were green, and 
they would destroy most of the stalks. 

“Perhaps where there is a small acreage it can 
be picked by hand, but will corn picked so early 
keep in a crib? v 

“We have a large farm here—or rather farms— 
about 500 acres, with about 70 acres of black rasp- 
berries, milk 24 cows, and keep about 900 chickens.” 
INS W SER INS Ys 
Be comment on the last part of this letter first, 

all my life I have wanted to run a berry farm, 
but I’d certainly hate to take the responsibility for 
picking 70 acres of black raspberries! And as be- 
tween picking the blackberries and the corn, I'll 
take the corn. 


To answer the question in the first part of this 
letter about picking corn, my friend and neighbor 
waited until the corn had matured, cut it with a 
harvester, snapped the ears off without husking at 
the blower, and ran the stalks into the silo with 
plenty of water. The ears will be ground later, husks 
and all. My friend thinks that the combination of 
husks and the corn makes a good feed. Of course, 
the stalks and the corn are mature and dry, and 
therefore the dried stalks don’t have the value in 
the silo that they would have if they were green. 

My neighbor is among the increasing number of 
farmers in the Northeast who are growing more 
and more of their own grain for home feed. Next 
year, in addition to wheat and corn, he plans a large 
acreage of soybeans. 


MORE MILK FOR FARM 
BANQUETS 


DITOR George Lee of the Dairymen’s League 

News points out that no milk and cheese, and 
very little butter, are served at big farm dinners. 
This is true, but I wonder, George, if the dairy 
organizations themselves are not to blame for this 
situation? Why not bring a little pressure on those 
who plan these dinners to serve to each guest @ 
glass of milk, a pat of butter that one doesn’t re- 
quire a microscope to see, and cheese in some form? 
What’s the matter with pie and cheese for dessert? 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUTS 
ILOT to tower! Pilot to tower! Plane out of gas. 
Am 8,000 feet in air and 30 miles over Atlantic 

Ocean. What shall I do?” : 
“Tower to pilot! Tower to pilot! Repeat after me: 

‘Our Father, who art in heaven...’” ; 

* * * 
Floating down through space, he came upon an 
old lady flying up through same. 
“Hey, lady,” the flier yelled, “seen anything of @ 

P-38 going down?” 

“Just passed it!” she yelled back. “Seen anything 
of a gas stove going up?” 
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Es range country ex- 
periment stations come news- 
worthy reports, telling of a 
sire selection method that’s 
something new in livestock im- 
provement. A method that may 
help you select sires whose off- 
spring should make faster gains, 
— your feeds into meat at less 
cost. 


You want cattle, -hogs and lambs 
that will make you more for the grass or 
feed you put into them. That’s why you look 
long for good sires; why you will pay a big price 
for a bull, boar or ram that you hope will improve 
your herd. But it’s often difficult, or too expen- 
sive, to buy proven sires. And, even with fine pedi- 
gree, appearance and conformation, the young 
animal that looks best to you may prove disap- 
pointing as a sire. Now, the experiments indicate, 
this new method of “‘gain-testing’’ may enable you 
to use more than your eyes and the animal’s pedi- 
gree in selecting your sires. Here’s how it has 
worked out: 

At weaning time a number of bull calves were 
selected as possible sire material. The weight of 
each individual. was recorded: The young bulls 
went into a feed lot. They were fed the same ration 
as fattening steers would get. After several weeks 
on feed they were weighed again individually ... 
Repeated, carefully controlled tests—by the 
U.S. D. A. and several co-operating states—have 
shown that the bulls which make the best gains usu- 
ally prove to be the best sires in the lot. This test is 
not ‘‘dead sure.’’ But in over 80% of the cases re- 
ported sires were able to pass along to their offspring 
their own fast-gaining ability. 

This gain-test method is a new aid to your expe- 
rience and judgment in sire selection. It’s good not 
only for cattle, but similar tests are valuable in 
sheep and hog raising also. It can save you time 
and money. It may speed up your breed improve- 
ment program—perhaps more than any other re- 
cent development in breeding practice. Ask your 
county agent or vocational agricultural teacher for 
information on gain-testing of sires. It might be 
highly profitable for you. 





Competition 


What would happen to a meat packer who tried to buy 
livestock for less than others are willing to pay? He 
just simply wouldn’t get the animals. His plants 
would stand idle. He would lose money, fast. Pretty 
soon he would be out of business. . . . Or, if he tried to 
sell too high, the storekeepers wouldn’t buy his meat. 
It would begin to spoil. Losses would pile up. Pretty 
soon, again, he would be out of business. 

We are in the business of buying livestock, turning it 
into meat, and selling that meat. As most people know, 
it is a business of large volume and small margins. For 
we are dealing in commodities—and against the stiffest 
kind of competition. Besides Swift, there are 18,000 
other meat packers and commercial slaughterers of 
livestock. At one time or another we are in direct com- 
petition with all of them—both in buying and in selling. 
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‘6 ° ” 
What does Chicago say? 

oe ~~; You have probably heard 
~ that question many times. 
- I know I have—lvestock 
commission men, teachers 
of livestock marketing, pro- 
_- ducers asking, ‘““What does 
Chicago say?” 

What do they mean by 
that? 

Well, as you know, Swift 
& Company has meat packing plants in many 
places. Each of those local plants supplies 
meat to the customers in its own territory. 
But when the producers in the area surround- 
ing one of our plants are marketing more live- 
stock than our people know can be sold lo- 
cally as meat, then our plant asks Chicago for 
help in distributing that surplus. 

To find markets for that surplus meat, 
Swift keeps track of the demand for meat on 
a nation-wide basis. Information similar to 
ours, from government sources, is available 
to everyone. From it we estimate what meat 
will bring in consuming centers where little 
or no livestock is produced. Then our Chi- 
cago office advises the local Swift plant-with- 
the-surplus accordingly. With this informa- 
tion at hand our local livestock buyers go 
into the market to buy cattle, calves, lambs 
and hogs. The livestock which our plants 
buy, with the help of Chicago’s advice, they 
convert into meat and ship to the big con- 
suming centers. 

In short, the only time “Chicago says” any- 
thing is when.a local plant needs help in dis- 
tributing a surplus supply of meat. Seldom 
if ever do as many as a dozen out of our fifty 
plants need this help from Chicago at one time. 

This distributing of surplus meats (from 
areas that produce more than they can con- 
sume locally) is of great value to producers 
and consumers. To producers, because their 
local livestock prices are thus determined on 
a basis of nation-wide demand, rather than on 
an over-supplied condition in their own local 
community. And to consumers, because it 
provides adequate supplies of meat to peo- 


ple living bps nore 
areas which do not < 
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produce enough live- 
stock for their own 
needs. 





Martha Logans Recipe fer 


SPECIAL HOT TURKEY SANDWICH 


Here’s a real he-man sandwich made from sliced cold turkey 
and heated stuffing and gravy. 


On slice of bread (or toast) place about 1 cup of hot well- 
seasoned stuffing. Over the top lay slices of white and dark 
turkey. Then pour on about 1 cup of hot turkey giblet gravy. 
Serve with hot mashed potatoes, if desired. Cranberry sauce, 
of course. 








When a feller makes a mistake and doesn’t admit 
it, he’s made two mistakes. And if he doesn’t fix it 
up, he’s made three! 

When a man says, “You're like me...” that’s a 
compliment, even if you don’t 4hink so. 








Quote of the Month 


Big business is little business grown up. It grew up 
and became big because it was useful and con- 
tributed to the general welfare; was efficient and 
rendered a valuable service. Big business grows up 
because the public allows it to do so. No business 
can become big business without public approval, 
and public approval cannot be bought. It is earned 
through hard work in giving a better service than 
competition can perform or produce. Demand for 
its product is what makes it grow big. 


The Kansas Stockman 
(Published by Kansas Livestock Assn.) 


The Role of Grass in Beef Production 


by A. J. Dyer, 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 





Grass puts stability into the cat- 
tle business. Thirty years ago, 
cattle feeders were corn-minded. 
Feeder cattle were almost imme- 
diately started on grain feed after 
purchase. Now, wide use of pas- A. J. Dyer 

ture and roughage enables the cattle feeder to 
make some profit from cattle fattening even if 
cattle prices drop some between purchase time and 
date of sale. If income is to be maintained, rough- 
age and pasture must be converted into meat. Beef 
cattle can do it. 

At the Missouri Station, choice 400-pound feeder 
calves have been developed to 1200-pound fat 
2-year-olds grading good in the carcass with about 
10 bushels of corn. Sixty percent. of the entire gain 
was made from pasture and 30% from roughage, 
10% from grain feeding. Fat 1050-pound yearlings 
have been produced from 400-pound feeder calves 
with about 25 bushels of corn. About 40% of the 
total gain was made from pasture, 30% from rough- 
age, and 30% from grain feeding in dry lot. Feed- 
ing some grain is essential in order to market the 
pasture gains to advantage. 


New and old pasture crops and more know-how 
about utilizing them, increased use of plant foods, 
development of cattle that put on flesh readily have 
all contributed to the increased use of roughage and 
pasture. 
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Animal Disease Control in Sweden 


By VIRGIL WHITE 
As told to Karl E. Jensen 


Epitor’s Note: The author, a 4-H Club 
winner of one of the National Poultry 
Awards, completed a tour of Scandinavia 
last summer under the auspices of the 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Company. This trip was spon- 
sored in the belief that American youth 
should come to know better our European 
farm cousins and their methods. White 
was accompanied on this trip by Karl E. 
Jensen, a Lederle executive. . 


NE OF the most impressive ob- 
servations made during my 
tour of Scandinavia was the 
low incidence of disease 

among the country’s livestock. The 
Head of the Ministry of Veterinary Af- 
fairs in Sweden, Director G. A. Bou- 
veng, told me that one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to the 
health of livestock in Sweden is the 
observance of the “Epizootic Law,” en- 
acted in 1935, and which governs the 
control of epidemic animal diseases. 


The law currently covers foot and 
mouth disease, rinderpest, bovine pneu- 
monia, hog cholera, glanders, rabies, 
sheep-pox, anthrax, mange, fowl pest, 
fowl cholera, Newcastle disease, bru- 


cellosis, infectious hoof anemia, and 
distemper. Although covered by the 
law, glanders, rabies, rinderpest, bo- 
vine pneumonia, and mange are rare 
or absent in Sweden. 

Foot and mouth disease, the impor- 
tation of which: is an ever-present 
threat in our southwestern states, has 
not been found in Sweden since March, 
1949. Hog cholera has been absent 
from the country for the last five 
years, fowl pest for the last two, and 
only one case of Newcastle disease was 
reported in the first three months of 
this year. 


Indemnities to Owners 


Control of bovine tuberculosis and of 
brucellosis are left pretty much in the 
hands of each individual farmer in dis- 
tricts in which epidemics have not been 
brought under control, but when one 
of the diseases ‘involved has been 
brought under 95-99% control, the 
Epizootic Law is applied to the dis- 
trict, and all animals carrying the dis- 
ease are systematically slaughtered. 
In each case the owner of the animal 
receives partial compensation from a 
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public fund set up for the purpose; in 
the case of brucellosis, he receives full 
value of the animal. 

The Ministry of Veterinary Affairs 
maintains very accurate statistical re- 
ports of the incidence of all animal 
diseases, and this information is pub- 
lished monthly for the benefit of veter- 
inarians, who number almost 700 
throughout Sweden. 

Until 1947, the Veterinary Adminis- 
tration was one of seven departments 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Health, which is a subdivision of the 
Department of Social Affairs. The par- 
ticular problems of the veterinary de- 
partment were, however, chiefly chan- 
nelled through the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Good Organization 

The veterinary department is rough- 
ly divided into four sections. The so- 
called general section distributes a 
great deal of educational material, 
supervises quarantine stations and 
military veterinarians, and controls 
the standards required of livestock and 
fodder from abroad. The second de- 
partment, concerned with hygiene, su- 
pervises the city and rural veterin- 
arians, public meat inspection sta- 
tions, the import and export of meat 
and fat, and hygiene concerned with 
milk and fodder in general. 


The third department is concerned 


| with control of specific diseases. This 
department supervises the control of 
| several diseases of livestock, such as 


tuberculosis, with the cooperation of 
the farmers, themselves. It also con- 
trols those veterinarians and labora- 
tories which are enlisted in such cam- 
paigns, as well as overseeing the gen- 
eral hygiene of the farm. 

The fourth department deals with 
matters and judicial 
questions in general. It is concerned 
with the general organization and per- 


sonnel of the entire veterinary admin- 
istration and with its relation to other 
sections of the government. 


Keeping Disease Out 


The problem of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in Sweden is mainly one of danger 
of infection from outside the country. 
The occurrence of this disease is in- 
timately related to its occurrence on 
the island of Zeeland in Denmark, a 
very concentrated agricultural area 
with a large cattle population, which 
is separated from southern Sweden 
by only a few miles of water. Usually, 
the incidence of the disease in Sweden 
is from one-third to one-fourth of the 
incidence in Zeeland. The most serious 
outbreak in recent years occurred in 
1948 when approximately 18,000 herds 
on this Danish island were infected, 
with ahout 5,000 herds infected in 
southern Sweden. The only other out- 
break comparable to this occurred in 
1986 when about 17,000 herds on Zee- 
land and about 5,000 herds in southern 
Sweden were infected. The disease 
seems to move in 5 to 6 year cycles. 

I had the good fortune to be in 
Stockholm in July, 1949 at the time of 
the 12th International Dairy Congress, 
and attended a number of the sessions. 
There were several other 4-H boys 
present, and we learned a great dea] 
from the Congress. 

So far, the Swedish dairy industry 
has been collaborating chiefly in the 
eradication of tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis. As far as bovine tuberculosis is 
concerned, the dairy industry has done 
its best to persuade the livestock 
owners to take remedial action, and 
economically compels them to do so by 
establishing different prices for milk 
sold to dairies. They also encourage 
the farmers to place their infected 
herds under state control for tuber- 
culin treatment. Leaders of the dairy 
industry feel that dairies should now 

(Continued on page 13) 


Us Cows that ls 


You can’t send, your cows to Florida, but you 
can bring sunshine to your cows with Florida 


“ |. . My SD-3 takes it easy on my 
fuel bill. | used to use 1700-1800 gal- 
lons of gas. At the rate my SD-3 is 
going, | expect to use only 800-900 
gallons of fuel oil this year. Last winter 
we used the tractor every day to haul 
out manure. My fuel savings will pay 








Citrus Pulp—now available year ’round! 
Florida Citrus Pulp is 


highly palatable and 


cattle eat it readily. A bulky feed which keeps 
well in storage, this Citrus Pulp is extremely high 
in TDN (total digestible nutrients). 
The fiber content of Florida Citrus Pulp is extremely 


low and the feed contains factors which stimulate 
milk production. This feed imparts no unnatural flavor 


for my tractor.” 


MAIL COUPON for folder that explains 


Savings 


Sheppard Diesels’ big 75% Fuel Cost 
Bee 
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P:0, 


DIESEL Ss, HANOVER, PA, 


Send free Sheppard Diesel Tractor folder to 








State 





DEALERS: Check for details on profitable Sheppard Franchise J 
DIESEL’S THE POWER...SHEPPARD’S THE DIESEL 


to the milk. 


Florida Citrus Pulp is 
mildly laxative and imparts 
a sleek appearance to the 
cows, giving them a gloss- 
ier coat of hair. The feed 
contains the important min- 
erals—calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, iron, copper, 
zine and manganese—es- 
sential to milk production 
and animal growth. 

For illustrated folder 
giving complete information 
about Florida Citrus Pulp, 
. write a card today to Citrus 


Processors Association, P. O. 
Box 188-A, Lakeland, Florida. 








free, 
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How low cost retailing P TO duces 
More Income for Farmers 


AFEWAY’S FUNCTION in food distri- 
bution is retailing ...the retail store 
selling of food at low cost. | 


Our kind of retailing works to keep 
down handling costs and to keep up the 
volume of farm product sales. 


During recent years we've been remod- 
eling and modernizing our stores to make 
possible even more convenient self-service 
food shopping. 

Our modernized stores sell more food 
per store and per employee. Thus they 
can operate for fewer pennies out of each 
food dollar spent in them. 


We are selling a much larger volume 
of food which, together with increased 
eficiency, has enabled us to reduce costs 
percentage-wise ... in spite of the tre- 
mendous dollar increases in labor and 
other costs compared with 10 years ago. 





For all retailing services, Safeway now 
requires less than 14¢ out of each food 
dollar spent by customers in Safeway 
stores. 


This 14¢ covers all our costs of doing 
a retail business (wages, rents, taxes, 
advertising, etc.) plus a profit. 


Safeway’s profit in 1949 was 14%¢ per 
dollar of food sales at Safeway stores. 

Do not confuse this 14¢ Safeway cost 
for retailing with the total cost of ALL 
distribution services. 


Such total cost is sometimes estimated to 
average 50¢ per dollar of food sales (with 
the remaining 50¢ going to farmers). 

For example: Farm products need 
transportation to market by railroads and 
trucking companies. They also need, in 


varying degrees, such services as clean- 


ing, grading, processing, packaging and 
wholesaling. 


of Safeway sales 


All such distribution services, of course, 
are rendered before farm products reach 
the retailer. 

By working efficiently in the field of 
food retailing, Safeway is able to return 
to farmers a larger share of each dollar 





and also a larger total 
number of dollars. Thus we do our part to 


produce more money income for farmers. 


The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 

It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 


fifth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY STORES 
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Dairymen’s League Seeks a Fairer Balance 
for Producers as Costs and Prices Seesaw 


When today’s Class 1 milk price formula was being considered last February, 
the Dairymen’s League objected that the formula as presented would not cover pro- 
duction costs for the first five months. League President Chapin went to Washington 
with figures that caused the Agriculture Department to set a five-month floor over 
the formula prices. By that action, New York milkshed dairymen won an increase 
of almost 314 million dollars during the months from March to July. 


Prices Up After July; Costs Zoom, Too 


Since July, fluid milk prices have edged steadily higher. Some of the rise is due 
to the ordinary workings of the formula; more of it is due to zooming living costs 
and department store sales, scared to inflationary levels by the Korean war. 


League members—like all dairy farmers—are grateful to the formula for intro- 
ducing these saving factors. They have rescued all of us. from a cost squeeze that 
might otherwise have been ruinous. But League members are not blind to the fact 
that production costs and milk prices are still running neck and neck. Dairy farmers 
have a hard time to stay even with the race, and to husband their resources for the 
next round of wage boosts and cost increases. 


Only Class 1-A Milk Prices Are Rising 


The important thing for everybody to remember is that the increases under the 
formula are for fluid milk only. Too large a share of the milkshed production still goes 
into other classifications, dragging our blend return far below satisfactory levels. 


That’s why the League is launching a big television advertising campaign in 
New York City, striving to sell more fluid milk even in the face of price increases. 
And upstate League branches are advertising constantly to boost consumption in 
all the higher-yield classifications. Even so, we recognize that the most powerful 
advertising requires months before it can make an impression on an inflation-pinched 
public. And until that time comes . . . until consumers generally are persuaded by 
our advertising to drink and use more fluid milk at whatever the going price may be 
..-each of us must fight to hold his costs in line with the relief that will surely come 
under the formula. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


, gporalive : 
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CHAPIN VOICES 
OPTIMISM AT LEAGUE’S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from Page 6) 
keting orders to compensate for the 
handling and transportation of surplus 


milk.” 


Elected To Board 





New faces on the League’s 24-man 
board of directors will be Lester §, 
Tucker of Marathon to succeed Harold 
L. Creal of Homer, who left the direc- 
torate when he became Director of the 
New York State Fair, and Eldon J. . 
Rozelle. of Johnson City. Re-elected 
were: Stanley H. Benham, Millbrook: 
John E. O’Brien, Middletown; Wilber: 
K. Clark, Delhi; Milburn J. Huntley, 
West Winfield; A. Morelle Cheney, 
Bemus Point, all of New York State; 
and Edward E. Kinsman, Honesdale, 


Pennsylvania. 


Resolutions 


The League members approved 14 
resolutions during the session. They 
want representatives on ,rural draft 
boards and ‘want their Board of Direc- 
tors to “take such steps as it deems 
advisable to secure a change in the 
regulations for deferment of farm 
boys.” It was stated in the resolution 
that “many draft boards are putting 
most farm boys in Class 1-A, thereby 
seriously depleting the supply of farm 


help.” 


Three resolutions put the League on 
record as opposed to any New York 
law changes that 
would permit the sale of yellow colored 
oleomargarine, and asked for a ban on 
the sale of any imitation dairy products. 


The members want the adoption of 
a food allotment (stamp) plan to give 
low income families any food surpluses 
in government hands; and resolved that 
the board of directors should “take” 
every step possible’ to combat what 
was described as an “indicated attempt” 
by the Federal Government to obtain 
control in the U.S.D.A. of the State 
and Federal milk marketing orders. 

The members opposed ‘any form of 
insurance or any 
system of political medicine designed 
for national bureaucratic control,” and 
want efforts made to have newspapers 
and radio stations publicize the blended 
price of milk per quart so that con- 
sumers will have accurate information 
of the prices received by farmers. 


In another resolution the League 
commended the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and Milk For Health officials 
for their work in advertising and pro- 
moting sale of milk, and urged con- 
tinuation of their efforts to the end 
that milk advertising and promotion 
become a permanent active project in 


or Pennsylvania 


compulsory health 


all markets. 


The 31st annual session of the League 
opened Tuesday, October 10, in Syra- 
cuse, when the resolutions, women’s, 


and Young Cooperators 


committees 


held preliminary sessions. The next two 
days were devoted largely to the Home 
Department and Young Cooperators 
programs, ending Wednesday night 
with a program of entertainment and 


presentations. The 


Memorial Awards, 


Holland Patent, 


nually presents 


H. H. Rathbun 


consisting of two 
purebred heifer calves, were presented 
by League Vice-President Paul L. 
Talbot to Lois E. Rowlands, 16, . of 
and Sherwood G. 
Steiner, 22, of Akron. 


Hugh L. Cosline, Associate Editor of 
American Agriculturist presented this 
farm paper’s medals for outstanding 
leadership among rural young people 
to Miss JoAnne M. Dunn, 16, of North 
Bangor, and Robert Erdman, 14, of 
Little Valley. Both are very active in 
League Young Cooperator groups in 
their areas. American Agriculturist an- 


these 


achievement 


medals to outstanding young people in 
4-H, F.F.A., and Grange, as well as to 


Young Cooper ators. 
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Does Your Lime Show ? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mates show that we need about 2,000,- 
000 tons each year for the next ten 
years, and 1,250,000 tons each year 
thereafter. 


Soil tests on 948 samples from gen- 
eral and dairy farms in 1949 revealed 
that about 450 (nearly half) were pH 
5.8 or lower, which is too acid even for 
good red clover. 


Costs and Returns 


Lime is cheaper-for dairy farmers 
than it was in 1935 or 1940. If you 
were farming in 1935, you needed about 
312 pounds of milk to buy a ton of 
lime. In 1940 you could buy it with 244 
pounds of milk. This year, you could 
buy a ton of lime with slightly less 
than 200 pounds of milk. Furthermore, 
you still had to spread the lime in 1935 
and 1940. The figure for this year is 
for bulk lime spread on your fields. 





In a Cornell Experiment on acid hill 
land, one ton of lime produced extra 
feed equal to one ton of grain. This 
extra feed was produced during a six- 
year rotation. The lime cost about 
$7.50. A ton of grain was worth about 
$70.00. 


You need to use enough lime in or- 
der to get a good return on the money 
you spend for seed, fertilizer, and la- 
bor. For example the new alfalfa, 
Ranger, that is resistant to the wilt 
disease, performs no better than vari- 
eties farmers have been using if it is 
planted on acid soil. , 


Home-Grown Nitrogen 


The big three nutrients in fertilizers 
are nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium. Nitrogen is the most costly. Yet 
there are thousands of pounds of it in 
the air over every acre of farm land. 
It’s yours for the asking—almost. The 
key, of course, is found in the nodules 
on the roots of legumes like those on 
the birdsfoot trefoil shown on page 1. 
The partnership set-up between le- 
gumes and the nodule bacteria is fas- 
Cinating. The legume roots provide food 
for the bacteria, and in return the bac- 
teria take nitrogen from the air and 
Supply it to the plants. Probably the 
best research in the world on the 
amount of nitrogen fixed by legumes 
was done nearly twenty years ago by 
Cornell agronomists. They found that 
a good crop of red clover took from the 
air in one year as much nitrogen as is 
contained in 2,900 pounds of a 5-10-5 
fertilizer. Alfalfa was even more ef- 
fective. 


is Conservation Lime 
Knough? . 

Many farmers have not understood 
that their ACP allotments of lime or 
other conservation materials is not the 
amount needed for good crop produc- 
tion. The Federal Government has a 
certain appropriation of money to 
Spend for ACP practices. Various com- 
mittees from Washington, down to the 
local county, decide on the best way to 
divide the money among lime, phos- 
phate, potash, clearing brush, building 
diversions, and the other ACP prac- 
tices. Your allotment is your share of 
the money available, rather than the 


amount of material you need. As @ re- 
sult of this misunderstanding, many 
farmers have bought very little lime 
or phosphate beyond their conservation 
allotment. Last year, ACP lime was 
about one fourth the amount needed 
yearly for the next ten years. 


Lime in the Stable 


This may seem to be the wrong sea- 
son of the year to talk about lime, but 
you. can make your plans now and 
start using lime. You may be able to 
get lime spread before snow flies. 

Lime can be put on loads of manure 
and spread all winter. You may re- 
member that several years ago farm- 
ers were advised not to use lime on 
manure. That recommendation applies 
to the use of hydrated lime on well rot- 
ted manure. Limestone can be used 
satisfactorily on manure as it is spread 
daily. 

To apply one ton of lime per acre, 
throw two bags of lime on each load 
and spread ten loads of manure to the 
acre. If you want to apply two tons 
of lime per acre, throw four bags on 
each load and spread the manure at 
the same suggested rate. 

Remember that limestone does not 
take the place of superphosphate in the 
gutter and on the stable floor. In ad- 
dition to the things that lime does, 
phosphate balances the fertilizer nutri- 
ents in the manure and reduces the 
loss of nitrogen. Putting lime on man- 
ure is merely a convenient way to 
spread it with little work on your part. 


When the thermometer drops into 
the low 30’s at night, you start laying 
in a supply of coal or wood for the 
winter. Unfortunately there is no such 
effective reminder to tell you when to 
buy more lime. Probably no one will 
try very hard to sell you the lime you 
need. The farmer makes most of the 
profit on this deal. If you want your 
share go out and get it. There is plenty 
of lime available, and at a reasonable 
cost to you. 

: — AAV 


ANIMAL DISEASE 
CONTROL IN SWEDEN 


(Continued from Page 10) 
begin to encourage definite measures 
against streptococcic mastitis. 
Brucellosis is handled chiefly through 
dairy cooperatives working closely 
with special bodies, set up to deal with 
the disease, in the veterinary organiza- 


‘tion or the county farming society. 


Drugs Help Control 


As in many other countries in 
Europe, Sweden relies primarily on 
quarantine to protect the cattle popu- 
lation from epidemic diseases. In both 
Denmark and Sweden, when the dis- 
ease has actually invaded the country 
to any serious extent, it is summarily 
dealt with even if this involves 
slaughter of the animal. It is there- 
fore difficult to compare the problem 
as encountered in these small countries 
with the problem faced in the United 
States, with its huge area and thou- 
sands of miles of frontiers of Canada 
and Mexico. The trend here is to rely 
more heavily on immunization of herds 
as the means of prevention. To combat 
infection, American veterinarians are 
enlisting the potent and miraculously 
effective drugs which have been de- 
veloped by such companies as Lederle 
during the past few years. Against 
mastitis, for example, we now have 
aureomycin ointment; against New- 
castle disease, we have a _ vaccine, 
against blackhead in turkeys, we have 
2-amino-5-nitrothiazole—all . developed 
by Lederle Laboratories—and the fu- 
ture promises many more. 

It was a stimulating experience for 
me to have the opportunity to consider 
the methods used in these agricultur- 
ally advanced countries for their ap- 
plication to the problems we face here. 
We can learn .much from them and 
the converse is equally true. 


When you 
can feed 
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The safe replacement for milk! 


Sell your cow’s milk! Don’t waste 
it on your calves. That’s just like 
feeding them dollars! Low cost 
Kaff-A is an absolutely safe replace- 
ment for milk! When you feed 
Kaff-A, the milk your cows pro- 
duce goes to the dairy—puts dol- 
lars in your bank account. Just 1 
lb. of Kaff-A can replace up to 10 
lbs. of milk in calf feeding. That 
means every 50 lb. box fed with 
low-cost hay and grain can release 
as much as 500 lbs. of milk you 
can sell! A handsome extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after 
the10th day. Kaff-A is tested, tried, 


proved a safe replacement for milk. 
A million healthy heifers have al- 
ready been raised on it! Its dried 
buttermilk base is known for its 
nutrition. In addition, Kaff-A con- 
tains other dairy by-products, some 
cereal products, and plenty of Vita- 
min A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on in- 
ferior imitations of Kaff-A. A few 
pennies saved now may cost you 
many a dollar if your calf becomes 
a stunted cow. Feed Kaff-A and be 
sure that your calves get the nutri- 
tion that helps develop good milkers 
... good breeders! 


Consolidated Products Company, Danville, Illinois 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A, 





WRAPON CABLE 
No Frozen Pipes 

# Enjoy year round run- 
3#/ ning water—trouble free. 
Jj For trailer park, ware- 
4 house, cottage, garage, 
‘stock and poultry farm, pumps, 
oil lines. Thousands of happy _ users. 
Easily installed—see cut. Six cable sizes 
from $1 up. Also insulation and thermo- 
stats. Get free circular & instructions. 


GRO-QUICK, 330 W. Huron, Chicago 10 








EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
NEUNER’S EVERGREEN NURSERY 


EICHER & ROOSEVELT RDS., EMSWORTH, 2, PA. 












KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





PROTECT Your 
Cows’ Teats With 


UNADILLA PARTITIONS. 


Write for folders on low-priced 
folding partitioris and stanchions, 


Unadilla Silo Co.,5.ffvo, Unadilla, N.Y. 
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It’s later 
than you think! 


As you read this—it may be freezing outside ... possibly a cold rain. +. Or even snow. 
If not today. it will be in a day or so. BUT LISTEN—right this very minute, our incu- 
bators are hatching out thousands of Sunnybrook Baby Chicks. Some of them will be 


the Pullets that will lay the eggs for next summer and fall... 


. others will be the money 


making broilers of February and March...while the others will be the high premium 
priced Capons of April and May (the big Easter season market, you know). 


Are you one of those who have the habit of waiting until late spring before you get 
the “urge” for baby chicks? That is not the way money is made in poultry and eggs. 
We are booking orders every day from the successful Poultry men and women and from 
now on, these orders will increase until the rush of next March, April and May. . 


BE SMART! BE THRIFTY! Buy your Sunnybrook Baby Chicks — Started Pullets — 
Started Capons NOW and avoid the peak rush with peak prices and doubtful dates of 
delivery. Your order can be shipped at a later date if you insist. 

LOOK! A liberal discount will be allowed on all 1951 deliveries if we receive the 


order before December 31, 1950. 
Take a tip from us — BE SMART! 


BABY CHICKS 


Thousands of leading Poultry men 
and women say that Sunnybrook 
Baby Chicks are the finest on the 
market today—regardless of price. 
Sunnybrook Baby Chicks are priced 
within the reach of every one? 


BE THRIFTY! 


ing at a rate we find difficult to 
keep up with—they are that good. 
Many Poultry men and women are 
now buying them 
Baby Chicks—to keep a steady in- 
come the year round. Why don’t 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


STARTED PULLETS STARTED CAPONS 


Sunnybrook Started Pullets are sell- W- 


don’t have to say much about 
Sunnybrook Capons, Every one 
knows they are great money makers, 
as the always bring highest pre- 
mium prices. Remember that 60c a 
pound Sapon market last Easter? 
We have some dandies—just the 


in addition to 


They come from the highest quality 
Poultry strains in America. They 
are highly selected — extra fine 
quality {951 Baby Chicks and can 
be bought NOW at low pre-season 
prices, In all the popular breeds, 
ready for immediate delivery. 


you try it? They are priced so low, 
they will cost you less than if. you 
had raised them yourself. No heat 
1s reeded—just feed them right and 
make some egg money in mid- 
winter. We have some dandy ready- 
to-lay pullets that we can ship you 
immediately. 


right age for that Easter market 
next Spring. Our 4 and 6 weeks old 
Capons cost less than day old tur- 
key poults. They are past the danger 
point for losses. Many turkey grow- 
ers are changing to Capons. In the 
popular heavy breeds — ready for 
immediate delivery. 


From U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean Breeders—of Course 


Wherever you live—you are a neighbor of Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway 
Express, by Air or by our own fleet of trucks, we get them to you safe and 


sound 100% alive, we guarantee. 


Let Us Send You Our Picture Story of Sunnybrook—WRITE US TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


A. Howard Fingar, Box 6, 


LIVE-PAY 


! a 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED : 


Safe Arriva) Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 


| Cie S 





Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerel: 
per 100 per 100 oper 100 







LEGHORNS (58.8%)... _.- $13.00 $26.00 $§ 3.00 
UTILITY MATED WH. G. $1.00 24.00 3.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES .-x........... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA ..... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA ..... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ...... 14.00 22.00 14.00 


HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.95 
STARTED LEG. PLTS....4 Wks. 35c....6 Wks. 45c 
ested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog 
Cash or C.O.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. 

LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa 


ARSHALLS:: 


pullor 


ONEY- MAKERS» | 
‘Selected Strains . Farm Proven’ 


Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES \ 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for high egg production 


Always Good Prices 
Write, wire or phone today to 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


6B Phone 9082 ithaca, N. Y. 






























C.0.D. New Hampshires, 
SURPLUS CHICKS, Barred Racks, © White 
Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 


100-$10.00, Prices at Hatchery. 
A. Fo HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Pa. 





HATCHING EVERY WEEK—Pullorum Clean Ebenwood 
Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat, and 
profits, Free catalog. EBENWOOD FARM, Box 8-50 
West Bridgewater, Mass 


Phone 8-1611, Hudson, N. Y. 










At the 1950 Storr’s Conn. Egg Laying 
Test, our White Leghorns won first, 
all breeds with 3899 eggs and 4124.5 
points. For the fourth time we won 
the high leghorn pen at the Georgia 
Test. Other 1950 records were good 
but not outstanding. In every test en- 
tered our Leghorns placed fifth or 
better. We still hold the all-time 
World’s record for all breeds, all 
tests won in 1944-45, 


WE HATCH THE YEAR 














*ROUND 















Wh te leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Island Reds and_ Barred 
Rocks own two hatcheries with 


600,000 egg capacity, three poultry 
farms and 15,000 breeders. We carry 
on a complete pedigree-progeny test- 
ing program. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


This 36-page illustrated cata- 
lug describes our breeding 
program. Write today for your 
tree copy. 


CK Poultry Farm, Inc. 
ITHACA, N.Y 





BE SATISFIED 


Im remodelling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip- 
mont and good materials. Patron- 
ize American Agriculturist advertis- 
ers and you will be satisfied. 
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Automatic Poultry 


Feeders 


WO SUMMERS ago 

feeders were the new sensation of 
the poultry industry. What do poultry- 
men think of them after a fair trial? 
How are they used? 

To get these answers we asked ques- 
tions of 50 or soc New England poultry- 
men. The answers, not surprising to 
us, were all favorable. Not one would 
want to give them up. They have me- 
chanical defects, yes, but nothing seri- 
ous. “They save labor,” practically 
everyone says; some think they save 
feed, perhaps to the extent of 10 per- 
cent. / 

“Put them in a new house,” most 
growers say, especially if it’s near 100 
feet long. Save the expense of conven- 
tional feeders, for the cost is about the 
same. But they’re best for the longer 
houses with large pens. Partitions in 
brooder houses aren’t good, say the 
poultrymen, The playful little fellows 
get on the chain for a merry-go-round 
ride and are killed as it drags them 
through the partition wall. 

Leon W. Parkhurst, Ascutney, Ver- 
mont, thinks, the feeders are great 
labor-savers. Now working 8 hours a 
day, he keeps 4,000 breeders, does all 
the work himself. Bob Thurrell, East 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, goes it one 
better with a worker caring for 12,000 
layers. Bob doesn’t say what the work- 
er does other than keep the feeder op- 
erating, gather eggs and clean wat- 
erers. 


Hand-Feed Pellets 


Few poultrymen feed other than 
mash in the automatics and those who 
do run pellets and grain through them 
find it a bit unsatisfactory. Pellets are 
usually hand fed in the litter and so is 
grain. 

“Broiler growth and egg production 
is as high with automatics as with 
hand feeding,” say poultrymen and re- 
searchers. In fact, Pennsylvania found 
the timid birds had a chance for a 
“square meal,” and gave higher initial 
production whan a hand fed group. Lat- 
er this leveled off. Walter Wood claims 
his New Hampshires lay better on an 


-automatic. Considerably better? He’s 
scratching his head over results. 
Richard Caswell says that with 


enough big buildings like his 100x125 
footer he could care for 100,000 broilers 
or replacement pullets, doing the work 
himself. Of course, he would want hot 
air heat and a positive working water- 
ing system. No one that I know of has 
the brooding capacity to check Cas- 
well’s estimates. : 

At Tracht and Roche broiler plants, 
workers are becoming mechanics, not 
poultry management experts. They go 
around with an oil can in their hand 
and a wrench in their pocket. Yet the 


automatic 


By G. T. KLEIN 
mechanical difficulties are not terribly 
serious and are being remedied. 

Stephan H. Garjian, No. Abington, 
Mass. thinks he would go back to hand 
feeding if a young man. But now he’s 
willing to forego the pleasure and let 
the automatic carry the feed. 

Labor saving is slightly greater if 
the feeders are set up in the feed room 
near where bags of feed are stacked. 
Feeding flocks on second floor pens 
from a first floor feeder is for the 
future. But it will come. There are re- 
ported to be 35 feeders on the market 
or being built. I look to see bulk feed- 
ing come to some plants now made 
easier by automatic feeders. All in all, 
the reports look favorable. Automatics 


are here to stay. 
=~ A.A. — 


LEON TODD 


OULTRYMEN throughout the 

Northeast will be shocked to hear 
of the untimely death of Leon Todd, 
managing director of the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council, who 
died at his home near Trenton, N. J., 
on Tuesday, October 24, at the age of 
47. 


Leon was not present at the recent 
NEPPCO meeting at Harrisburg, as he 
was called home by the death of his 
father. On the evening of Leon’s death 
he had just returned from Philadelphia 
where he led a meeting of producers 
and market men interested in broiler 
production. 

Previous to the time he took over the 
management of NEPPCO nine years 
ago, Leon Todd supervised the poultry 
projects of the Division of Markets of 
tho New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture. Before coming to New Jersey 
he had been on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, and Purdue 
University. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Miss Henrietta E. Oswald of Butler. 
Pa.; three sons, Thomas Leon, John 
Miller, and William Robert; a sister, 
Mrs. Earl Wilson of. Shavertown, Pa., 
and his mother, Mrs. William R. Todd, 


Honey Brook, Pa. 
or Ae As 


BETTER FEED 


At the recent NEPPCO Exposition 
at Harrisburg Dr. John Hammond 
made the following statement: 

“In 1935 it required 14 weeks and 
14 pounds of feed to grow a 3-pound 
broiler. This year poultrymen in 12 
weeks are growing the same size bird 
with 12 pounds of feed. Within a short 
time they will be doing it in 10 weeks 
with 10 pounds of feed.” 








3: 





Here is an ingenious arrangement which saves time in killing broilers and capons on 
the farm of Carl Schwaryer, Fayetteville, N. Y. Carl hangs the birds on rope shackles 
when killing, and then spins the wheel slightly and hangs another bird. By the time 
the first bird stuck returns to Carl, it is completely bled out. 
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A "Best poultry boys of the-year” in F.F.A. program were named at the recent 





| ; ee 
Tope Frans ond aed Not 





NEPPCO Convention Banquet at Harrisburg, Pa. Eleven were present to receive their Ay stron 
awards at the annual A&P Food Stores’ Youth Banquet. Left to right: Harold Beishline, Quatity Per, Sao clasts se proces 


Millville, Pa.; William Mc- 
Guire, Hinkley, Me.; Keith 
Bower, Trumansburg, N. Y.; 
Fred Figarotto, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Paul Heavener, 
Moorefield, W. Va.; Nor- 
man Morse, Groton, Vt.; 
Russel Bruette, New Castle, 





WINDOW MATERIALS \} 
R G 


f for Storm Doors, Storm Windows Le 
‘and Porch Enclosures Pica mit, Bates th 94 Mesh 


— Ron on 
@ for Poultry House, Barn and 
Del.; Karl Zeigler, Glas- Cut With ‘ Hog-House Windows 


tonbury, Conn; David Shears WINDOW MATERIALS 


Dymacek, Louisa, Va.; —-Tack We Made Better—Last Longer 
John Bruno of Agawam, On GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


Plastic 


















Mass., and Robert E. Kelley, Thieis aoe ecoenT Sn -Pestiong CORD 
WALITY Py 2S arp 
D i WINDS POOR ; ther 8 
Derry Village, N. H. ES euesTiTOTe . a Bonde ton. plastic 
agen , That Went exclusive Cue 
oy Ry ae to ecgs 
Used Outderrs 
PORCH ites « ina YEAR 
STORM DOORS AKD WIKDOWS sh ents 
Warp’s Window Ma- Sam 
“ Simmy”’ Rice, known terials cost less than ATE Ms Saale 
: glass — they keep out ae in. He ample of , Fe 1 & 
the .world over for his Cold, Rain, Sleet,Snow. ; aay.” pean 
. Beg Es S- 
work with poultry, was iThen try to tear some cheap glass ALL PLASTICL-Cleats ‘Tough, Trans, 
substitute. You are likely.to find parent Sheet Sonn all fused together 
present at NEPPCO meet- that it just pulls apart easily. Warp Brothers” Exclusive Process 
‘Warp’s”’ is all bonded together into bere 


ing and spoke at dedica- 
tion of a new poultry 


one Solid, Weatherproof Sheet: 
Guaranteed to fast longer. 





: ATE Pick Apart 
library for Cornell. ft will POULTRY, HOG-HOUSE AND BARK Wg Dasani aut’ 
be known as the James E. Warp’s Window Ma: Hh 7 





e ° terials are better than 
Rice Library. ‘glass. They let in 


Healthful Sinenine Vi- 
tamin D. Inexpensive 
~—~Last For Years. 


It will not separate 
like some cheap substitutes 
“that are.very éasy to pick apart. 
“‘Warp’s”’ exclusive ‘one-piece’ 
- construction guarantees longér wear. 





Y Pennsylvania team of James Bower (left) of Irwin, and William Lazar, Jr., 
Jeanette, won top honors in 1950 NEPPCO 4-H Production Demonstration Contest. 


SOLD BY RELIABLE HARDWARE AND LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
You'll know you’re getting Top Quality at the Right Price when you take this ad with you to your Local Dealer. 





NEPPCO 4-H Egg Judg- > 
ing Contest was won by 
Rhode Island team of Fred 
Austin (left), East Green- 
wich, and Fred Wertz, 
Hamilton. The team scored 
341 of a possible 400 
Points, Congratulating 
them at annual A&P 
Youth Banquet is Owen S. 
Trask, University of Con- 
necticut, who supervises 
this division of NEPPCO 
youth program. 





Title of demonstration was ‘Poultry 
Cleaning and Dressing.” Richard Warren 
(right), University of NeW Hampshire, 
extension poultryman, congratulates the 
boys. 








A Winning team at NEPPCO F.F.A. Egg 
Grading Contest was Donald Griffin (left), 
Hudson, Mass., and Chester Foster, Hat4 
field, Mass. The future farmers, who ex- 
celled in judging interior as well as ex- 
terior egg quality, receive awards from 
V. A. Martin, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. 





< “Make a Lemon Meringue Pie” was a 
demonstration which won first place for 
Shirley Wilson, Rush, N. Y., in 1950 
NEPPCO 4-H Consumption Demonstration 
Contest. Miss Lois Jean Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, presents award. 





For 26 years Warp Bros. have Specialized inj The name *“Warp's’? on a Window Material is 


making Top Quality Glass Substitutes. Constant 


Your Guarantee of Satisfaction. Don’t take 


Farm Testing enables them to Give You the Best§ chances—don’t be fooled by. an inferior window 
that money can buy. “Warp’s” ts Brandedj material that “looks the same.” ‘‘Warp’s”’ Branded. 


on the Edge for your Protection. 


on the edge means Top Quality at the Right Price. 


26 YEARS OF PIONEERING LEADERSHIP Iv . H 
WARP BROS. * FRODUCING FLEXIGLE WINDOW MATERIALS A 0, ILL. 


+ ae tee Warp Srov Spanier the WLS Notional Barn Bence Every Saturdey Night af 7730 p.m (C.5.7.)— TOME ton < wees 








aur the best - We'll do the rest!: 
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Send right now for our NEW 
BABY CHICK CATALOG 
FREE. Get in the big egg 
money with chicks that are 
Profit-Bred and Profit-Bound. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc.5 
Box 59, Wallingford, Conn. 


BROAD BREAST 
CORNISH HAMP 4 


CROSS 


WENE Cornish-Hamp Crosses 
have extremely big, broad 
breasts, deep thighs; more than 
average white, tender meat. 
Dress extra good, almost with- 
out dark pin feathers. TOP profit earners. Quick 
maturing. Write for PROOF and FREE FOLDER 
on all WENE meat and egg breeds. It’s a money- 
saving guide to buying right. Rush card NOW. 


z CHICK FARMS 
Dept. 15, Vineland, N. J. 











A different pedigree strain of REAL NEW HAMP- 

SHIRES. Heavy egg _ production, 
with broodiness eliminated. Also 
rapid growth, fast feathering and 
meat qualities. Order vigorous chicks 
now. Circular. Mass.(U.S.) R.O.P. 
Pullorum Clean Approved. Box A-10 










Andover, Mass. 





BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshire; 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 


KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 






Keep Your Subscription To 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Renewed 









Get 200 EGGS* 


with HUBBARD’S 





NEW HAMPSHIRES 


... excellent cross breeding qualities 
for Superior MEAT, too! 


Hubbard’s twenty-three years of care- 
ful trapnesting, pedigree breeding and 
progeny testing give you New Hamp- 
shires that produce plenty of eggs 
each month, and with 9 other money- 
making characteristics in balance. 


Take the first step toward bigger poul- 

try profits now! Mail this coupon for 

your FREE COPY of our 24- 

page illustrated catalog today. 

*on monthly hen average basis. 

SRE 
Hubbard Farms, Box 20 
Walpole, New Hampshire 









Yes, send me your big 24-page illustrated 
catalog! 


. Name__ 
a Address_ 
a Townace tte eh net Stet s 
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GRANGE 


For Early Spring Delivery 
GET 








GRANGE SILO CO. pent. a-11 6 
RED CREEK, N.Y. a 
With no obligation to me, please 
send details of Grange’s ‘‘Price- 
Guarantee” Plan. 
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SIEVATRATA 
Rotary Teller 


Dealers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast; Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Deoler Or Call 


PETZOLD EOPT. CO. 
60u Sth Ave.faiag Phone 156 


ONEIDACOUNTY 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


75 Registered Holstein Cattle 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Chas. Dawes selling at his farm located 
near KIRKLAND, N. Y. just off Route 5 on 
County Road from Kirkland to Clinton, 10 
miles southwest of Utica. : 
T. B. Accredited, blood tested, calfhood vaccinated. 
Ali strictly fresh or due very soon at sale 
time. Every animal raised on the farm. All 
bred in the famous Posch lines of Harry 
Yates with many sensationally, high produc- 
ing animals back through their ancestry. 
Those carrying calves are bred to a son of 
MONTVIC PATHFINDER or a ~4grandson of 
MONTVIC RAG APPLE MARKSMAN. 
All good ages, large, nice condition, and genuine heavy 
producers. SALE STARTS AT (1:00 A.M., held under 
cover, Cataicgs at ringside. 

DON’T MISS THIS “POSCH” ‘SALE. 

CHARLES A. DAWES, Owner, Kirkland, N. Y. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS 


Bes 


NA 








Owego, N.Y. 





MEXICO, N. Y. 
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PAGE 1 of our last 

issue, we announced our 
American Agriculturist 1951 
California Tour, February 
17-March 18. Since then, re- 
quests for the itinerary of 


Don’t Miss This Thrilling Trip! 


at the rate of one hundred 
a day. 

On our trip we'll travel 
across America and down 
the sunny West Coast, visit- 
ing the beautiful cities of 


Santa Barbara, old Monte- 
rey, Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
and Beverly Hills. We’ll see 
groves of redwood trees, “the 
oldest living things on 
earth”; we'll motor along 
the famous “Circle of En- 
chantment” with its marve- 
lous view of the Pacific and 
the strange beauty of its 
coast. (See picture). We'll 
have glorious days at Coro- 
nado Beach and Riverside, 
California. There’ll be a trip 
into Mexico, a day at the 


amazing Carlsbad Caverns, and two days in fascinating old New Orleans. 
The list of all the wonderful things we’ll see and do is too long for this space 
. . but it’s all in the illustrated itinerary, as well as the price of the “all- 
expense” ticket, which covers absolutely everything with the exception of one 
meal. Our party will again be escorted by Mr. Verne BeDell of the Northern 


Pacific Railway Company. 


Decide now to take this glorious, carefree vacation. The price is reasonable, 
the accommodations and meals are the finest, you’ll have folks you love for 
fellow travelers, and you'll be looked after to perfection by Verne BeDell. Write 
today to E. R. Eastman, American Agriculturist, Box 367-T, Ithaca, N. a STOR, 
a copy of the itinerary. Don’t delay, or you will be disappointed in getting a 


reservation. 





Henry Sherwood, National Grange Overseer, 
' Will Preside at Minneapolis 


On the editorial page of this issue, 
you will find a tribute to the late 
Albert S. Goss, Master of the National 
Grange. Because the National Grange 
session, which opens at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on November 15, is so near, Na- 
tional Overseer Henry D. Sherwood of 
Pine Plains, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
left for Washington immediately on re- 
ceipt of the news, to complete plans 


for the National Grange session where 
he will be presiding officer. Mr. Sher- 
wood is also Master of the New York 
State Grange. 

Fortunately, Paul Taber of Ithaca, 
N. Y., who has been assisting Mr. Goss 
for some months, is familiar “with the 
plans already made. Mr. Goss had com- 
pleted his address which will be read to 
the National Grange. 








BOOSTING MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


HAVE at hand your publication dat- 

ed October 7, 1950. I have always 
considered this paper of yours inform- 
ative and progressive—up until now, 
that is. As of today I have my doubts. 

My reasons are based on the omis- 
sion of the various winners of Milking 
Shorthorn Contests at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse. I know there 
were Milking Shorthorns because I 
was asked to consider showing animals 
there. 

When you finish using a cow for 
milking purposes, her ultimate end is 
on the butcher’s block. This breed’s 
laurels at both’ ends of the farming 
business are fast becoming noticed and 
appreciated by an increasing number 
of enterprising farmers who want a 
cow that will “replace” herself when 
she ceases to be useful as a milk pro- 
ducer. 


Consider the fact that we don’t all 
eat bologna all of the time, but like 
a good steak occasionally, and please 
give space to the news about a breed 
that has everything, the modern cow 
that gives milk and butterfat without 
becoming a “bag of bones” while do- 
ing it—Mrs. Steven Pinkowski, White- 
hall, New York. 

(Thanks, Mrs. Pinkowski. We didn’t 
have the Shorthorn results when the 
Fair results we published were pre- 


pared. Here they are: Senior and Grand 


Champion bull—Last Chance General, 
Last Chance Ranch, Lake Placid, N. 


Y.; Junior and Reserve Champion bull 
—Barrington Wildeyes, Grassy Lane 
Farms, Cazenovia, N. Y. Senior and 
Grand Champion Female—Imp Almer 
Misselthrush, 6th, Mystery Farm, 
Hope, R. I.; Junior and Reserve Cham- 
pion female—Last Chance Bell Van 
Berg, Last Chance Ranch. Last Chance 
Ranch won premier breeder award. 
Ed.) 


— A.A. — 


A LOOK AT THE 
1950 APPLE MARKET 


(Continued from Page 7) 
soundness of the apple deal once the 
fruit is in storage. 

The Midwest has a much lighter 
apple crop than last year. The increase 
in the Southern crop is moderate and 
should find a ready market at home 
and to the West. The far Western crop 
is not sizing up due to a cool, late 
season, while the wastage in our area 
due to scarcity of packages, storage 
space in places, scab in some orchards 
and a sudden heavy late drop of Mc- 
Intosh will be great. 

Competing fruits are less than last 
year, while consumer purchasing pow- 
er is at its highest. 

But, above all, is the marvelous color 
and firm quality of this stored apple 
crop. 

It is now up to growers and distrib- 
utors to pack, distribute and promote 
this crop so that every potential con- 
sumer learns about these wonderful 
apples and can always obtain them in 
pleasing condition throughout a long, 
orderly marketing season. 
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Keep them milking 
with 


Dr. Naylor’s 


Medicated 


Teat Dilators 


A dependable treatment for maintaining 
full stream milking through the canal 
of Injured Teats, Scab Teats, Bruised 
Teats, Obstructions. 


Contain Sulfathiazole — Dr. Naylor Dila- 
tors furnish soothing antiseptic support 
to injured lining — help combat infection 
and reduce inflammation. They promote 
normal relaxation at end of teat by sus- 
tained antiseptic contact directly at site 
of trouble. 

EASY TO USE. Simply keep a Dr. Naylor 
Dilator in the teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. 

Large Pkg. $1.00 
45 Dilators 


Trial Pkg. 50¢ 
16 Dilators 















At Your Dealer’s 
or postpaid from 
H. W. Naylor Co. 
Morris 8, N.Y. 


Mame eli: 


Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 


—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont fo: 


N_Y.. A...B_.C.... 


aes. Inc. 


Ithaca, N. ¥-. 





CHEMUNG COUNTY DISPERSAL 
69 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


At LOCKWOOD, N. Y. on Route 34, twenty 
miles east of Elmira. 
Accredited negative 10 blood test, calfhood vaccinated. 
HERD AVERAGE — 415 Ib. fat on 2 time 
milking, many 2-year-olds, 
Several from 500 Ib. up to 658 Ib. fat. Daughters of 
many popular sires including 2 by INKA SUPREME 
POSCH. 
20 Granddaughters of CARNATION MASTERSTROKE, 
A splendid bred herd is in all stages of lactation 
anc includes 23 Bred and Open Heifers, 9 Spring 
Heifer caives. Sale under cover, starting at 11:00 A.M. 
THIS OUTSTANDING HERD WILL PLEASE YOU, 
HERMAN: PORTER, Owner, Lockwood, New York 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS — — MEXICO, N. Y- 
ae a Se Na eS ee 


WAYNE COUNTY, PENNA., AUCTION 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Sale starts at 10:00 A.M. 
55 HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
(33 Registered—20 Grades) 
ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF FARM AND DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT 


KAUFMAN Farm, 6! miles east of 


At M. & G,. Route 


HONESDALE, WAYNE CO., PA. Farm on U.S. 
106, 61/2 miles west of Narrowsburg, N. Y ; 
Herd T. B. Accredited, Bang Certified, calfhood vaccl- 
nated, eligible to go anywhere. 
19 Fresh and Close Springers; {6 Bred and Bnet 
Heifers; 7 Spring Cows; 12 Heifer Calves. Yearling Bu 
from nearly 700 Ib. fat dam by 4.7% sire. 
Many daughters of the most noted sires of the NEPA 
Association including 8 by the great BURKE a 
Cattle sell at 12:00 Noon under a big tent.—M. & &. 
KAUFMAN, Owners, Honesdale, Pa. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer y 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS — — MEXICO, N. ¥ 


pear ee ene el eet hie 
NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN co., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
















NOVEMBER 7th 
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State Government 


THE REAL ISSUE — THE ONLY ISSUE 


GOVERNOR 
Thomas E. Dewey 


JOE R. HANLEY 
United States Senator 





RURAL CITIZENS FOR 
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CAND ob 


arold L. Creal, Cortland County 






Chautauqua County Tompkins County == & #2 © ‘Yates County 


- M. Dalrymple’ ==. «=. |. ~~. Francis. P.: Darby 
Rensselaer County Cayuga County Niagara County Sullivan County 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


(610) 18 








ADVERTISING RATES —!0 cents per word, tnitiat 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, (00 
Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere (5R24. 
counts as 12 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. O. Box 514, {THACA. N. Y Advance payment 
is required. 














HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle, Owner 








Fort Plain, New York. 





WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, 
Sept., Oct. with first calves. Accredited, blood tested. 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y, 





FOUR registered Holstein bulls ready for service and 
from high producing cow family. C. F. Crowe, Dryden, 
New York. 





AYRSHIRE 


fresh, calves. Elmer 





REGISTERED Ayrshires. Cows 
Fisher, Madison, New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull born Dec. 1949. Dam made 14175M 
702F Sr4. Grandsires are Foremost Peacemaker 168 AR 
daughters including 2 World Records and Langwater 
Romulus 34 AR daughters, 86 PR sons. Sire, Cold- 
spring’s Romulus Anchor,’ 15 AR daughters, is de- 
Sirably proven for both type and production. A choice 
individual. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, Smithville Flats, 
New York. 





, 





2 REG. bulls, born May 27, 1949 and Feb. 25, 1950. 
High record dams (A.R.) May Royal breeding. Vacci- 
nated. Open bred yearlings. Forge Hill Farm, R. D: 4, 
Newburgh, New York. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE: One purebred Milking Shorthorn bull calf. 
Watson Johnson, Cameron Mills; New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. BE. C. Talbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. 























ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retaiL H 
Boote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 





' FOR SALE—T.B, and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 





charges and return crates. Let us know what you have 
and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va. 





WE ARE LOOKING for complete herds of cattle 
located anywhere. For a quick sale with top prices call 
or write Goldstein & Gurwitz, Ware, Mass., Tel. 890. 





HEREFORDS 


12 REGISTERED, vaccinated Hereford heifers 6 to 8 
months old. 4 heifers 14 months old. Also cows and 
bulls. Walter W. Fisk, Wolcott, New York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED two year old Angus bulls. West Acres 
Farms, New Lebanon, New York. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Yorkshire gilts and- bred sows. Chas. A, 
Slater, RFD No, 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 


























CHOICE young feeding pigs—6-8 wks. old $9.00 each 
—8-10 wks. old $9.50. Chester Yorkshire crossed— 
Berkshire and OIC. Shipped C.O.D. Service boars 
150-200 Ibs. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
Tel. 9-1085. 











SHEEP . 


FOR SALE. Dorset Yearling Ram. Well grown. Forty 
Dollars. Broad Acres, Springfield Center, N. Y, 





FOR SALE: Choice well grown registered Shropshire 
yearling rams; 3 good registered Oxford yearling rams. 
Also taking orders for young ewes of both breeds bred to 
champion rams. Van Vleet Brothers, Lodi, New York. 








FOR SALE—nice flock of 27; 16 Shropshire ewes, 10 
registered Corriedale ewes, 1 registered Corriedale ram. 
All for $1000. Box 156, Warwick, N. Y. 





NEW YORK State Purebred Sheep Improvement 
Write for list of stock for sale. George R. 
Secretary, Wing Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG BUCK at stud. The Sheddens, Temple 
Hill Farm, R.D. 2, Newburgh, New York. Phone New- 
burgh 658J1. 




















PINCKNEY Farm’s Saanens—At stud, Tyler’s Cavalier 
' from America’s highest classified herd, Stock for sale. 
Mrs. C. P. Horton, Carmel, N. Y. Tel: Mahopac 8-4402. 


RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 

















Juniors over 3 
bucks $5.00. 


CHOICE English Angora _ rabbits. 
$3.50. Senior does $8.50, 
Clarence Mittlestadt, Barker, New York. 


a 












HORSES 


mules. 
saddle horses. 





15 bred Perch- 


MATCHED and single horses, 
eC. 


eron and Belgian mares, ponies, 
Pendergast, Phoenix, New York. 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers 
RD 65-A, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 9082. 














ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Details on request. Chester G Zimmer. Box C, 


Gallupville, N. Y. 


McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. ‘They are Officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor B arms, 
Maine, New York. 


BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top. performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record tor official 
contest egx production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
ou what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 


“¢ 


Neen ee eee  UnEEIEEnEEEEEInEESENEEIS REESE 
DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. ¥ 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean. Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write tor catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 


100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Lm- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidmey, N. Y. 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 





BALL RED Rocks and White Leghorns. This is the 
year to get stock that nas a record of high production 
and low mortality on northeastern farms. You can buy 
with confidence from one of New York State’s cleanest, 
best equipped hatcheries. Approved, pullorum clean Red 
Rocks and Babcock strain Leghorns. Visit our hatchery 
and farm or write for free catalog. Ball Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Rt. A, Owego, Tioga County, New York, 


DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 


Mercer, Pa. 


GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines. 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
iequirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
ished Caswell. Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 


COLLIES—puppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillcrest 
Kennels, Gill, Mass. 























FOX, Coon, Rabbit hounds. Pups, and grown dogs. 
Also registered Tamworth Swine. Keystone Farms, 
Richfield, Pa. 





BASSET Hound Pups—tri-colors, red & whites, males 
$40., females $30. eacn A.K.C. Best of hunters and 
breeders from Champion bloodlines. Stud service $25. 
Ferge, 649 Vosburg Rd., Webster, No. 4, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL Boston male puppies, reasonable. Jacob 
Ginz, Ulster Park, N. Y. 
COACH PUPS, dogs—various ages — excellent stock. 


L. J, Austin, Stonington, Maine. 





AIREDALE pups from good breeding. Females $15, 
males $20. S. R. Shapley, Ellis Hollow Rd., R.D. 2, 
Ithaca, New York. 





PUREBRED, German Shepherd puppies, four months 
old. Your choice of colors.. Priced for quick sale. 
Rosamond N. Mason, Weedsport, N. Y. Phone Port 
Byron 2549, 


AIREDALE pups—7 of ‘‘um.’’ Raise ‘‘um’’ now and 
they will be ready for woodchucks, skunks and rabbits 
in the Spring. They are tough and smart. Price 


25.00. James H. Stone, Marcellus, N. Y. Phone 68M. 


AIRE! ALE pups eligible A.K.C. Males $25., females 
$20. Norman Treble, Albion, N. Y. 


Pope: 





COON hounds—all broke dogs. Moore, Palmyra, 


New York. 








PLANTS 


AFRICAN Violet Plants. Bargain collection 5 different, 
named varieties, our selection, $2.00 postpaid. No ship- 





ments after December First. Bernice B. Stanhope, 
Dundee, New York. 

NEW crop Strawberry plants, 25-$1.00. Raspberry 
plants, 10-$1.00. Postpaid. For Fall setting. Rex 


Sprout, Sayre, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, grape 
vines, berry plants, ever-blooming rose bushes and 
flowering shrubs at money saving prices. State and 
federal inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 
free colored catalogue. East’s Nursery, Amity, 
Arkansas. 
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CACTI 


CACTI. Assorted large Texas cacti, five for $1.25 post- 
paid, or ten small for $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. No 
checks please. Miller Nursery, Box 87, Realitos, Texas. 
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SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: certified seed potatoes, Katahdins, Smooth 
Rurals, Essex, Kennebecs. Low field readings. Book- 
ing now for Spring delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, 
New York. 








FOR SALE: certified Essex seed potatoes. 1. Out yielded 
all varieties. in New York—1947. 2. Out yielded all 
varieties in Pennsylvania—1948. 3. Out yielded Cobblers, 
150 ewt. to the acre in the south—1949. 4, 844.2 bu. 
per acre Maine—1949. 5. Booking now for Spring de- 
livery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 


WHY freeze while driving your tractor? Use a Trac- 
tor Warmseat with fingertip heat control. Write 
Tractor Warmseat Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 














horizontal, price 
hay delivered. 
N. J. 


USED Sprout Waldren ton mixer, 
$250. in market. Good. Sweet cow 
Walter H. Grove, Inc., Farmingdale, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleanea 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digying and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willare 
Ct.. Chicago 24, Illinois. 


PERSONALIZED gifts are all the vogue! Your gift: 
are more appreciated if personalized! Pencils, assorted 
colors, name imprinted in gold or silver, 12 in gift box 
one dollar postpaid. Metallic matches, gold, silver, green 
or red, 5( in gift box, Two Dollars postpaid. Dozen: 
of other beautiful items. Request free list. The Light 
house Mart. Scituate, Mass. 


Se as oe SB s0 RD RI AN Se ee 
LADIES: dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws 
housedresses, hose slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


7-9 




















HIGHEST Cash Paid for old, broken, jewelry, gold 
teeth, watches, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. Free 
information. , Satisfaction guaranteed. Government Li- 
censed. Rose Smelting Company, 29AA East Madison, 
Chicago. 





watches, nylons. Bargains. 


VIOLINS, typewriters, 
Warwick, N. \Y. 


Agents wanted. Write Simms, 
CREAMED maple 
paid insured. Gift wrapped if 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


desired. 





Price list on request. 


HANDMADE gifts and aprons. 
Flemington, N. J. 


Blanche Dudmarsh, 45 Capner St., 


DRESS UP your mailbox now with our exclusive 
Press-On mailbox nameplate. No screws, bolts or holes 
to drill. Just press on mailbox permanently. Size 2’’-8’’. 
White letters engraved on black plastic. Send $1.75 and 
name desired by check or money order to Mail-N-Post, 
Wapping, Conn. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Five pounds 


PAPER Shell Pecans. Georgia grown. 
$2.00; 15 pounds $5.00. Postpaid. Joy Acres, Windsor, 


Virginia. 








GERMAN Peat Moss now available. Write to: Olden- 











burger ‘orfindustrie, Borggrafe & Co., Oldenburg 
i/Oldbg., Germany. 
RAW FURS wanted. Trappers lots; mink, muskrat, 


weasel, heavy furred fox, coon, dry deer skins, beaver, 
ginseng, etc. Ship, parcel post, postage refunded. Price 
list free, Mink scent $1.00. H. Metcalf & Son, Alstead, 
New Hampshire. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERMANENT position open for young lady, single, 18- 
30, anxious to work, must have desire to learn funda- 
mentals which require time and personal effort, pleasant 
disposition, willing to use your initiative. If you have 
above qualifications, experience unnecessary, for Roches- 
ter telephone contact and receptionists work in Public 
Relations, Publicity and Convention Field. Write Post 
Office box number 356, Rochester 2, New York. State 
education, aptitude, business background, for 











FARMER for small one man Aberdeen Angus farm in 
Rifton, New York. Should know machinery and Angus. 
Wages $175. Plus good house. Bomer, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


SEED stimulant & bird repellent. At last a new 
scientific dust treatment for seed corn. Does not re- 
tard ‘germination. Keeps birds from pulling -corn. Lubri- 
cates moving parts. Aids better root growth. Agents, 
dealers write C-Em-Gro, Baldwinsville 2, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED by experienced farm manager, position on 
large farm or estate... Box 514-HD, c/o American Agri- 
culturist, Ithaca, New York. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING corrected: Free booklet giyes full in- 
formation. Write today. W. A. Dennison, 543 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


JUST OUT! Get largest auto accessory and parts cata- 
log in world. Over 15,000 items, including Hollywood 
accessories, hi-speed equipment, rebuilt engines; all 
parts and accessories for all cars, trucks. New, used, 
rebuilt! We have that hard to get part! Completely 
illustrated, jam-packed with bargains. Send 25c. J. C. 
Whitney Co., 1919-BX, Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


NEW film for oid, 8 exposures developed, enlarged in 
an album and a new roll, 56c. Free mailing bags. 
Roberts, Box 444, Salem, Mass. 



































Le ee Se Recent 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


‘Nov. 18 Issue....... ertealas Closes Nov. 3 
..Closes Nov. 17 
....Closes Dec. 1 
Bic taeses Cioses Dec. 22 





Dec. 
Jan. 6 Issue..... 











HAY. 


HAY—timothy, clover mixed. First and second cutting 
alfalfa. Straw. James Kelly, 1387 E. Seneca, Tpke, 
Syracuse, Phone 92885. 








OATS, $2.40 a hundred,gstraw $15.00. Alger Drew, 
Tele. Lovel 104-33, Fryeburg, Maine. 





ALL TYPES of hay and straw, delivered by truck 
load. Guaranteed as represented. Kenneth Stewart, 
Maplecrest, New York. 








STRAW and all grades of hay delivered subject to in- 
spection. J. W. Christman. R. D. 4, Fort Plain, N. Y, 





HONE 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest. 5 lbs, 
1.35; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs, $1.25; 
6 5-lb. $6.60. All above postpaid 38rd zone. 60 lbs. 
clover $9.00; 60 Ibs. buckwheat $7.20. F.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 











tA 





HONEY—choice clover — 5 Ibs. $1.35. Postpaid 38rd 
zone. Garfield Apiary, Potsdam, New York. 











REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55¢c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. “‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.”” Phone 48, P oO. Box 430, Sumter, South 








STROUT’S catalog—Farms, homes, country businesses. 
World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 states. 
Mailed free! Buy now and save thru Strout. 255-R 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





TWO OF THE BEST farms in New York State—365 
acres—350 tillable—modern homes for three families— 
modern barns for 75 head of cattle—granaries for 10,000 
bu., corncrib for 2500 bu. Garages for 7 cars—2 large 
silos. Price $55,000 — 1% down. Stock, produce 
equipment can be bought at inventory prices. 547 acres 
—30@ tillable—modern 2 apartment main house and two 
modern tenant houses—modern dairy barn with fireproo! 
stable. Complete line of modern tools and a good herd 


of cattle. Both of these farms are priced worth the 
money and are in the very highest possible state ot 
cultivation. The Tydings Real Estate Co., Exclusive 


Brokers, Skaneateles, New York. 


FOR SALE—165 acre modern dairy farm. Large resi- 
dence, good barn, silo, etc. Loeated mile from village. 
Included 40 head sfock, tractor, milking machine, 
cooler, etc. For sale at a feasonable price because of 
retirement plans. Frank Howard, Fort Plain, New 
Workuch Dads ' 





FARMS—Businesses-Places. Farms from 6 acres to 500) 
acres equipped. $9500 buys 200 acres dairy farm $4000 


down. 140 acre dairy and fruit farm, apple orchard 
700 trees. Terms given. Write or ph. 46-224. C. M. 
Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


FARM for rent.’ 45 acre irucking farm in Monmouth 
Co. in Colts Neck Section. ‘Not far from Monmouth 
racing track. Suitable for raising horses or liye stock. 


5 room house, all improvements.’ List from J year UD 
to 25 years with option to buy. 45 miles from New 
York in the rich section, with large barn and other 


buildings. Apply to Harry Serafin, Collingwood Diner, 
Collingwood Park, N. J. Highway 34 and 33. 


FOR SALE—long established dairy and general purpose 
farm. 145 acres in central New York’s best farm sec- 
tion. 3 good houses, good dairy barn, other buildings. 
Owned by family 102 years. Located 2 miles from 
Homer, route 90, 5 miles from Cortland. Registered 
Holstein herd and equipment. Owner retiring. Ralph 
A. Butler, RFD 4, Cortland, New York. 





TWICE EACH MONTH 
THIS PAGE 


goes to 


215,000 READERS 
living in the Northeast 


it is a market place to which that great 
family of American Agriculturist readers 
turn for merchandise they need and YOU 
MAY HAVE FOR SALE. We know it works, 
because advertisers tell us how well 
pleased they are with returns and it is 
not costly. 


lf you have something to sell such as 
poultry, dogs oF 
machinery, 


sheep, 
used farm 


cattle, swine, 
other pet stock, 
seeds, plants; or if you want to sell the 
whole farm, write out your ad and send 
it to us before the next closing date 
listed at the top right of this page. See 


rates and address top left. 


| 
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By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


AM meeting too many “blue” 

farmers this fall. To be sure, the 

weather has been unsettling and 
prices on practically everything our 
Northeast produces have not been 
good. Livestock prices on the whole 
have been good, but replacements and 
breeding stock have been discourag- 
ingly high. Farming and farmers have 
always been right eventually and they 
will be again. 


Livestock prices are meeting their 
fall break. Hogs broke sharply, but 
seem to have leveled off at around 20 
cents. If they can hold at about this 
price through the pork-packing season, 
which means for six or eight weeks, 
then after that there is every reason 
to believe they will advance in price. 
Hogs at present are money-makers for 
packers and producers, except perhaps 
for the man who had to buy all his 
feed. So again, generally speaking, the 
more home-grown grains we can feed, 
the more profitable our operation. 
Never expand your livestock operation 
over your available rough feed. 


Cows, for meat, have also broken in 
price, but unless there are more cows 
in the country than I think there are, 
they are going to level off at about 
present prices. They should also work 
higher as we get further into the 
winter. 

Cows for dairy purposes continue in 
very strong demand. Really good 
close-up cows or heifers are hard to 
buy at prices in line with the price of 
milk. 

Calves and lambs have broken a 
little, but mostly the real good ones 
are about as high as ever, which means 
plenty high; best calves at around 38 
cents and best lambs at around 30 
cents, with few of any kind getting 
much below 25 cents. 


Winter Plans 


Here is what I am doing this winter. 
I have bought Holstein heifers, about 
70, running from 550 pounds to 750 
pounds; and while I bought them by 
the head, they cost about 20 cents a. 





FARM EQUIPMENT DEALERS HELP “BOOST MILK” 


“What's good for the farmer is good for me’—that’s the slogan of the Allegany 
County Farm Equipment Dealers Association. That is.also the reason for their sponsor- 
ing the milk promotion sign which is located on Route 17 near Andover, New York. 
This is the second in a series of billboards planned by the machinery group. Officers 
of the group are in the foreground. This is believed to be the first organized group 
in New York State to support the “Milk for Health” program in this way. It is hoped 
that other business groups might follow this example, and support the business to 
which they are tied so closely.—H. I. Blixt 





pound. I am going to feed both grass 
and corn silage along with hay and 3 
or 4 pounds of ground corn a day. I 
hope to have them in good enough 
flesh any time after January to be 
able to market them for meat or to 
sort out the best and save to sell for 
dairy purposes. 

Then about the middle of February 
I plan to buy 500 or 600 half-fat 
lambs from the West to shear within 
‘three weeks, and market as fat lambs 
—feeding up to 2 pounds of grain, until 
about the first of May. I am going to 
de-horn the heifers when cold weather 
sets in and when I am sure flies will 
not come back during a warm spell. I 
am also going to sort the heifers— 
feeding the lighter ones in one group 
and the heavier ones in another. I 
know from experience they will do bet- 
ter this way, for they will all be run- 
ning loose. 

What a shame to have discouraged 
the sheep, lamb and wool industry for 
the last 10 or 15 years, and now hold 
international conferences because there 
is not enough wool to meet world re- 


Dr. S. A. Asdell of the New York State College of Veterinary Medicine, standing in 


FIELD LAB TO STUDY CATTLE BREEDING PROBLEMS 


% 


the door of a mobile laboratory which is being used to study sterility in cattle 
and ether dairy cattle-breeding problems in the state. 

The laboratory is equipped with cupboards, drawers, benches, sink, a refrigerator 
for storing samples, and various other equipment for making field diagnoses right 
®n the dairy farm. The mobile laboratory is a gift to Cornell from the New York 
State Artificial Breeders Cooperative and the New York State Farm Bureau Federation. 


quirements! This did not happen over- 
night; even we, right here in American 
Agriculturist years ago, were warning 
about the liquidation of the sheep in- 
dustry, and that instead of it being 
encouraged it seemed as if everything 
was being done to discourage it. It will 
be a costly, slow process to bring sheep 
back to the many acres and many 
farms in the Northeast which are so 
well suited for their production. The 
few sheep farmers that are left with a 
good flock of ewes are in an enviable 
position. 

Are you all ready for winter on your 
farm? Neither am I, as usual! 


PENNA. DOUBLE DISPERSAL 


7O REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


T. B. Accredited, Bang Certified, many calfhood vac- 
cinated, up-to-date tests, ready for immediate ship- 
ment anywhere, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


At the F. F. & B. A. RESSEGUIE Farm at SOUTH 
GIBSON, Susquehanna Co., Pa., which is on 
Route 92 about 8 miles from Kingsley on 
Route 11 and 3 miles east of Route 106. 
Easy to reach from Southeastern New York 
and New Jersey. 
The famous F. F. & B. A. RESSEGUIE Herd of 40 
head consisting of 15 cows with records from 500 Ib, 
to 677 lb, fat, the latter as a 2-year-old averaged 41.3% 
for the year. 
——30 Cows fresh or springing close at sale time, rich 
in Posch and.,Carnation, and Rag Apple breeding. 
The A. L. BOWELL and NANCY TINKLEPAUGH 
Milking Herd of 30 Head also sells, widely-known for 
its long reputation of sensational production with 
humerous cows through the years making from 700 Ib. 
up to 1100 Ib. fat. 

This oftering is all fresh or right ready with calves 
by their sides. 


SALE MUST START AT 10:00 A.M., held in large tent. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS — — MEXICO, N. Y. 








WESTERN NEW YORK DISPERSAL 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


55 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


T. B. Accredited, negative to blood test, 
vaccinated. 

VERNON R. ROSS selling his splendid herd at his 
farm, 3 miles east of GOWANDA, N. Y. on Gowanda- 
Zoar Road, 14 miles west of Sprircville. 

Production average nearly 400 Ib. fat with 10,667 Ib. 
milk in 1949, nearly all first and second calf heifers. 
They are high testers. 

Daughters of the well-known sires, SIR BESS ORMSBY 
FOBES DEAN —INKA SUPREME POSCH — FAIR- 
VIEW MONTVIC CHIEFTAIN 12th. 

25 Fresh and Close Springers; 4 Bulls; Bred and Open 
Heifers; Heifer Calves. A choice group of cows in all 
stages of lactation. 

RICHARD ROSS, Gowanda, N. Y. consigns sons and 
daughters of and 10 cows bred to the famous GLEN- 
AFTON KINSMAN. Sale starts at 11:00 A.M. 


VERNON R. ROSS, OWNER, GOWANDA, N., Y. 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS — — MEXICO, N. Y. 


calfhood 








WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN-GUERNSEY CATTLE 
For Top Milk Production jh 


Over 40 years quality reputation backs 
our offerings of Holstein and Guernsey } : 
cattle, springers, fresh cows and bredé 

heifers. Finest herds. TB-Bang’s tested. Large 
selection plus fieldman’s service. Truckload- 
carload lots. Low prices, FREE circular. 
Write GEORGE KLEIN or phone 3700 today! 

BAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE ACRES 


Menomonee Falls 6, Wisconsin 
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CONCRETE 








shows how 
to design 
and build con- %& 
crete floors, 
foundations 
driveways, milk 
houses, steps, 
well curbs, etc. 


O your repairing and mod- 

ernizing this year with 
concrete—and know thatit’s done 
for good. Cheap, temporary 
repairs are costly in the end. Con- 
crete costs so little, is firesafe, and 
endures with little if any mainte- 
nance expense. Fine looking, too. 
A million farmers have been 
helped by the booklet, “Perma- 
nent Farm Repairs.” Write for your 
free copy of latest edition today. 


(Paste on postcard and mail) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


347 Madison Ave., New Y ork 17, N.Y. 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
20 Providence St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send free booklet, “Permanent 
Farm Repairs.” 


Name 





Ro-Re No. ss = 


Dispersal Auctions 


NOVEMBER 13, 12:30 P. M. 
Selling 88 Registered Guernseys 
NOVEMBER 14, 10:00 A. M. 
Farm Machinery and Equipment 


AT INLET VALLEY FARMS..3 miles out on 
Rt. 13..ithaca, N. Y. 


88 GUERNSEYS 


50 milking cows and bred heifers mostly 
fall freshening, DHI production back- 
ground. 40 are daughters of Mc Donald 
Farms Duke. Vaccinated-negative-mastitis 
tested-dehorned. 


EQUIPMENT 


3 tractors: Int. H, Int. A-and Oliver cater- 
pillar AG-6 log Cruiser; hydraulic lift; 
AC combine 60 with motor; field chopper; 
AC roto baler; silage carts; 2-3 bottom ' 
plows; Mower; manure spdr; harrows; 
discs; cultipacker; side del. rake; cultiva- 
tors. Ford truck; corn picker and husker; 
planter; U-6 power unit; unloader; weeder; 
seeder; sprayer etc. 





Write for circular. 


DUNN & HARWOOD 


Sales Managers 


Schoharie, N. Y. & Cordaville, Mess. 
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MosT PROFITABLE COWS ‘ja BR Le 
2 A re) Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 


a O Good Grazers Perfect Udders 
LS 






Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


rshire Breeders’ Association 
as 85 Center St., Brandon, Vt 


(612) 20 
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HOSE cold, dreary 
winter days are not 
far distant. You 
can see them com- 
ing in the color of 
the sky and the 
landscape, and the 
bright, lazy days 
spent outdoors in 
the summer and 
early fall are only a 
memory now. But winter days need not 
be dull and dark within the four walls 
of your home, not if you prepare for 
them. This is how I go about it. 


First of all, the house gets a thor- 
ough cleaning. The closets are cleared 
out. Tennis racquets and the like make 
way for skates and hockey sticks. 
White coats and summer frills are put 
away. Winter’s sturdy garments come 
out of storage. Jean’s snowsuit will fit 
Doris this year. Jean will have a new 
red one for her birthday. Dick’s red 
cap is beyond mending, but the knit- 
ting lessons I took last summer will 
enable me to knit him a new one, and 
caps for the others, too. Those knit- 
ting needles will click a merry song 
for me, and mentally I picture the 
bright yarn [’ll buy on my next trip 
to town. 

One room after another I tackle. 
At the beginning of summer I had 
made the living room cool and inviting 

by taking down the heavy drapes and 
' leaving just the frilled Priscillas at 
the windows. Now the drapes will 
hang in their old places again, bright 
red against the cream colored walls. 
Those pastel color- 
ed prints will make 
way for the more 
colorful pictures 
that I put away in 
the attic. There’s a 
vivid garden scene an old 
friend painted. It will 
hang once more in its ac- 
customed place over my 
desk, and in its bright 
colors I’]l see again my 
garden, which will soon 
be covered with snow. 

The gay knick-knacks 
we all love will come out of hiding 
to sparkle and laugh at us and with us. 
The books on the shelves must be rear- 
ranged so there'll be plenty of room 
for our old winter favorites as we 
read aloud during the evenings. The 
sewing machine comes in from the sun 
porch. Jean is learning how to sew, 
and we will make it a comfortable 
sewing party by the fire as father 
reads to us. 

Big chairs that have been placed by 
the window so one could watch the 
sunset will now move toward the fire- 
place. A study corner is fixed up for 
Jean and Larry, who are sixth and 
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eighth graders this year. And there 
must be room for Doris and her fam- 
ily of dolls, and for Dick’s blocks 
and cars. 

My husband will want to go over 
his records and talk over the pros- 
pects of the coming year. Room must 
be made in the desk for his books and 
papers. He has a birthday coming up, 
and I plan to get for him a file case 
that he has been looking at for some 
time. 

That long table that was kept bare 
this summer, with just a light runner, 
a vase of flowers, and a book or two 
will now be filled gaily. My potted 
plants will each have their turn on it. 
There’ll be a bowl of bright red ap- 
ples, nuts in another bow! ready to 
crack, and on some evenings there'll 
be bowls of popcorn or a plate of 
fudge. 

That stack of magazines that we 
didn’t have time to read carefully this 
summer . . . they'll join the crowd, 
and IJ’ll enjoy having more leisure to 
read them, as well as my favorite 
books. [’ll have time, also, to study 
new patterns and new recipes. 


My garden comes inside, too. Every 
room in the house has its garden guest. 
Geraniums, cyclamens, begonias, the 
ivies and the philodendrons, and the 
Christmas cactus that shows every sign 
of being a thing of beauty by holiday 
time—all have their part in brighten- 
ing up our house for winter. 

In the dining room, warm copper 
candlesticks with bright colored 
candles come out of storage. Red 
elasswate comes to 
the front in the 
china closet. The 
low white bow] dis- 
appears from the 
center of the table 
to make room for an old- 
fashioned copper bucket 
which on some days will 
hold flowers, the last of 
the chrysanthemums, and 
on other days will be 
heaped with apples, 
pears, and grapes from 
our own vines. ‘Then, 
again, I may fill it with gourds that 
we have grown and dried, or maybe 
one of the plants from the indoor gar- 
den will nod cheerily to us as we eat 
our meals. 

Our meals will be served with plen- 
ty of color, and we will laugh over 
the trials of blackberry picking as we 
enjoy the tart jelly. The hours of 
weeding will be forgotten as we fill 
our plates with vegetables from our 
own garden. 

In the kitchen, my collection of 
salts and peppers come out to display 
themselves on shelves and window- 
sills. My curtain shades will be up so 





The shining antique mirrors, the gay checked curtains, the autumn foliage on the 


Be 


mantelpiece, the colorful picture on the wall, the flowered chair and sofa drawn up 
to the fireplace where on wintry nights a fire will be kindled, make this room 
sparkle and glow with color and light and happiness. —Photo courtesy General Electric Co. 


I can enjoy watching my birds fly 
across the windows. They are saucy 
curtain pulls made of soft wood and 
painted in bright colors. Bluebirds, a 
redheaded woodpecker, a cardinal, all 
dangle there, cheering me as I work. 
The days get shorter, the ground is 
frozen, snow has come, and we pre- 
pare for winter guests .. . guests who 
will not enter our home, no matter 
how cheerful it is, but they will twit- 
ter thanks for our thoughtfulness if 
we see that their table out in the gar- 
den is kept full of seeds and suet. 
Mischief, our gray pussy, knows he 
will be welcome to curl up by the fire. 
Rover stretches out comfortably, and 


Goldy trills happily in his cage as he 
pecks at the bit of red apple I have 
just given him. 

I spread a red-checked cloth on the 
dining room table. The soup has been 
simmering for hours. There is a big 
pan of hot cornbread. . . 

The children come in with red 
cheeks and gay laughter. The man of 
the house follows with a log for the 
fireplace. 

“Snowing right along,” he says, as 
he greets me with a kiss. “Everything 
will be white by morning!” 

I look around the house. It is cheery 
and bright. 
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FOR ALL GIFTS 


By ELAINE V. EMANS 


For courage to wear within, as shoes without; 


For loveliness to feed on, often as bread; 
For certainty protecting me from doubt, 


As well as roof, from weathers, overhead. 

For laughter quite as much as livelihood, 

For vision of tomorrow as for today 

Already proven to hold its share of good; 

For all potential friendships, Lord, I may 
Discover and cherish, as for these now treasured; 
For love within my heart as for the measured 


Beating of it. . 


. and for all gifts which You 
Gave and I may not have recognized as such 


At first, but which You in Your wisdom knew 
Were strangely right for me, I thank You much. 


OT 
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Clothe 


No. 3512. Bonnet-pocket apron—a 
present that’s both pretty and prac- 
tical! Sizes small, medium, large. Me- 
dium, 15 yds. 35-in., 4 yd. 35-in. con- 
trast. (Another ample apron style also 
included in pattern.) 


No. 2259. Smart wardrobe stretch- 
ers: two weskit styles, a trim blouse. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, U-neck weskit, 
1% yds. 54-in.; collared weskit, 114 
yds. 54-in.; the blouse, 2% yds. 35-in. 
No. 219. From ‘left-over’ materials 
make a little girl’s favorite doll a 
complete new Christmas wardrobe. 
Please order by size for 14, 16, 18, 20 
and 22-inch dolls. See pattern for the 
fabric requirements. 


No. 2271. Daughter’s shawl collar 





3506 


dress enhanced by a tidy weskit effect, 
the perfect choice for either wool or 
cotton... Sizes 2 to 10. Size 4, 1% 
yds. 54-in. fabric; or 1% yds. 35-in. 


No. 3506. Two ways to make this 
versatile tailored skirt—with pockets 
or fake-pocket flaps! Waist sizes 24 to 
34. Size 28, with pockets, 24% yds. 35- 
in.; with flaps, 1144 yds. 54-in. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
size and number clearly. Enclose 20 cents 
in coins for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Fall-Winter Fashion 
Book which has stunning pattern de- 
signs for all ages, sizes, and occasions. 
Send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PAT- 
TERN SERVICE, Box 42, Station O, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Together We Can Do Vt 


21 (613) 








. ’ 
“Easier to use” says 
Ida Bailey Allen, world- 
famous food authority and 
well-known radio and tele- 
vision personality. ‘““There’s 
no long waiting, no ‘special’ 
directions with New Im- 
proved Fleischmann’s. I’ve 
never known a yeast that’s 
faster and easier to use.” 
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“Faster dissolving” 
says Natalie Scott, cookery 
expert and editor. “‘It gets to 
work in jig-time. No other 
yeast can top it! All you do 
is combine New Improved 
Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast 
with water, stir it well and 
that’s all there is to it! You’re 
ready to start.” 








be ase ay 

Faster rising” says 
Elizabeth Balmer, food au- 
thority and cookbook editor. 
““New Improved Fleisch- 
mann’s actually cuts down 
rising time, and always gives 
finest results. It’s more active 
than ever and stays active for 
months—just keep it in a 
cool, dry place.” 








[- every woman in the United States knew that by going to the polls and 
voting on Election Day, November 7, she could help this Nation to 
maintain the kind of life that she wants for herself and her family, 
I believe it would not be possible to keep any woman from voting that day. 


And yet the stakes are really that high. In this country, we do not 
have the “vote—or else!’”’ kind of compulsion to vote that totalitarian 
countries have. We are free to vote or not to vote, free to choose the 
party of our choice. But if we fail to use this privilege, we will surely 
lose it. 2 

Voting is not just the act of choosing candidates for political offices. It 
is also a demonstration of faith in the ability of the plain people of 
America—farmers and their wives, business and professional men and 
their wives—to govern themselves. One vote—your vote—-may seem un- 
important to you, but it is of transcendent importance to 150,000,000 
other Americans. Together we can hold fast to our American heritage, 
together we can have the kind of America we want, together we can 
show the world that we care about America and have no intention of 
losing what we have. 


I hope that for your sake, and your family’s sake, and for the sake of 
all of us you will not fail to vote next Tuesday. 











YeS—America’s foremost cooking authorities agree—no other 
yeast can beat New Improved Fleischmann’s. You’ve never seen 
a yeast dissolve faster . . . you’ve never known any yeast that’s 
easier to use! It stays active for months when kept cool and dry. 
It will stay active even longer, if you keep it in the refrigerator. 
When you bake at home, try New Improved Fleischmann’s Dry 
Yeast... you’ll see why cookery experts say it’s the finest, fastest, 
easiest yeast ever! 


AMERICA’S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


(Osa). tee 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA 
THIS FALL OR WINTER? 


Verne BeDell, Northern Pacific travel counselor— 
well-known to thousands of Agriculturist readers 


—can help you. 


See the Land o’ Lakes «The Badlands 
The Rockies « The Cascades « Puget 
Sound e Great Farms of the West! 


It’s the vacation of a lifetime! Visit California—see the great 
Pacific Northwest on the way. Verne BeDell will answer all 
your questions, make sure that you get the best of service and 
fine accommodations. And you'll travel in real luxury on NP’s 
finest train—the streamlined North Coast Limited. Want to 
know more? Your inquiry will be welcome. 


eo MAIL THIS COUPON NOW=~-=—~—=——- 
To: V.L. BeDELL, Northern Pacific Railway, Room 534, 630 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


(ne-Act Plays! 


- THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 
WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OCH DOCTOR! 
CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write to American 
Agriculturist Play Department, Box 
367, Ithaca, N. Y., and enclose 35 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money erder or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 3 cents for 
complete list of plays. 





Friendliness... 


A friendly atmosphere 


makes Hotel Syracuse 
top choice of vistors. 
Comfortable rooms, 
fine food and easy, 
cheerful service. 


RACUSE, NEW YORK 


SY 
1865 BANNERMAN 1950 


Krag rear sight, Mod. ‘92. ......cccccccceeseeceees 
Shotgun nipples, 4 for ................ aie 
Mod. connon 512”, no mount 
“Main SPFINg VISE ....-..cccceeecceeece eset 
Reyal Scots badge 
Prices do NOT include postage 
Circular for 1950.10 cents 
Catalog 1949, 308 pages, over 2,000 illustra- 
tiens, of cannons, guns, flin? lock pistols, Clay- 
more and other swerds, Price $1.50 postpaid 
in U. S&S. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway New York 12, New York 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Harn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn—in your community! No experience 
necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union 
Looms costing less than $60.00. Send for our free book- 
let today. UNION LOOMS, 64 Post St., Boonville, N.Y. 























Housework 


Easy Without 
NaggingBackache 


As we get older, stress and strain, over- 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. ; 

If. your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





BUTTONS! BUTTONS! 


| WE'VE GOT THE BUTTONS ! 


Over 200 Ist Grade 


a BUYS Ivory Buttons 


All Sizes—Assorted Colors 


Top grade assortment of over 200 buttons 
at less than the old line manufacturer’s 
cost, Special money making offer in each 
assortment. Satisfaction or Money Back. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
To: PEARL H. HILL 
50 Stone Road © Rochester 16, N. Y. 


WHY NOT 


Make your CHRISTMAS DOLLARS GO 
FURTHER THIS YEAR? Give a 
Beautifully decorated basket 

of Delicious 





< CITRUS FRUITS > 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 
and prices now. 


J. E. SHOFNER 
Bonded Shipper Teveres, Fla. 





' 
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E-2471 E-2472 


To Make-- 


Instruction leaflets for Nos. E-2471, 
E-2472, PE-5613, E-1249, and BE-2526 
are 3 cents each. 

Design No. E-856 and Hot Iron 
Transfer Pattern No. X-749 are 15 
cents each. 


To order any of these patterns, write 
to Needlework Department, American 
Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and enclose coins, 
check or money order. (No stamps, 
please.) Be sure to write your name 
and address plainly, and give number 
and name of items wanted. When or- 
dering, add 15 cents for copy of our. 
Needlework Book. It is filled with ideas 
for gifts. Designs for every kind of 
handiwork, and also contains 10 free 
patterns. 


Nos. E-2471 and E-2472 aretwo 
very attractive potholders, a red apple 
shape potholder and a square one in 
dark green. 3 cents EACH. 


No. PE-5613. Hankies make a lovely 
gift, especially when you trim them your- 
self with dainty embroidery and pretty 
edging. 3 cents. , 





No. E-1249. make this sweet little 
white sacque with blue satin binding and 
two simple embroidered flowers for a 
new baby. 3 cents. 


No. E-2526. Comfy, soft wool hoots, 
crocheted in two contrasting colors. 3 
cents. 


No. E-856. an unusually fime lace 
pansy chair set that you'll enjoy crochet- 
ing for someone special on your list. 15 
cents. 









No. X-749. Pretty towels and pillow- 
cases are always welcome gifts. This hot 
iron transfer pattern contains & attrac- 
tive motifs which will work up quickly. 
15 cents. 


A E-1249 


The trend toward growing more 
grain in the Northeast brings the 
need for a feed grinder to many 
dairy farms, If interested, put your 
name and address on the margin 
of the PAPEC ad on page 15 of the 


October 7 issue. Mail it and the 
company will send you a booklet 
describing the PAPEC hammer mill. 


A folder describing the use of 
penicillin ointment in treating mas- 
titis is available from E. R. 
SQUIBB & SONS, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Products Division, 
Dept. AA-10, 765 Fifth Ave., New 
York. A postcard will bring it. 


Hybrid chicks are proving as 
profitable as hybrid corn. For the 
story, fill out the coupon on page 
12 of the October 7 issue and send 
it to the DEKALB AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. AA-3, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 


“Meat and the Mississippi River’’ 
is the title of the newest book in 
Swift’s Elementary Science Series. 
Write to SWIFT & COMPANY, 
Agricultural Research Dept., Chi- 
cago 9, f@ll., and ask for Booklet 
NGL? 


The August 1950 issue of “Beacon 
Flashes,” published by BEACON 
MILLING COMPANY of Cayuga, 
N. Y¥., was the 31st anniversary 
number, It contained many interest- 
ing comments about the develop- 
ment of the company. 


THE “SAM DANIELS ‘MANU- 
FACTURING CO. of Hardwick, 
Vt., announces an easily-installed 
auxiliary heater which burns wood. 
The company will be glad to send 
you a descriptive folder on request. 


FRICK SAWMILLS are now being 
manufactured in a new shop at 
Waynesboro, Pa. If interested, drop 
a card to the Frick Company at 
the above address for an illustrated 
descriptive folder. 





Based on a remarkable discovery 
made at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, a new rat killer known at Ratu 
| 42 is being offered by the DR. 
DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY 
COMPANY, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
This new product contains a chem- 
ical which prevents the blood from 
| clotting normally and death is 
| caused by internal hemorrhage. 





Diesel tractors are rapidly coming 
| to the front. If you would like more 
information about them, just fill out 
the coupon on page 17 of the Sep- 
tember 2 issue and send it to R. H. 
SHEPPARD COMPANY, DIESEL TRAC- 
TORS AND IMPLEMENTS, Hanover, Pa. 


© 


Once again it’s time for Mr. Dairy- 
man to set up @ barber shop for 
Bossy and give her the haircut she so 
badly needs. Cow’s udders and flanks 
heed clipping so that manure and 
ther debris will not cling to them. 
Clipping at this time of the year will 
Materially aid in improving the quality 
of milk and will reduce the time neces- 
Sary to clean the cow in preparation 
for milking. 
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Hot Bread for Breakfast 


By ETHEL 


f VERYBODY likes piping hot 
bread for breakfast. It does 
something for this first meal of 


the day —- especially if it’s 
dressed up a bit—and is a pleasant 


change from the everlasting toast. : 


Many breakfast breads are quickly 
made; and often the process can be 
speeded up still further by mixing part 
of the ingredients the night before. 


CORN AND RICE BREAD 
2% cups milk 

eggs, well-beaten 

cups corn meal 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

tablespoon melted butter 

cup boiled rice (cold) 

Pour the milk gradually into the 
eggs. Sift together the corn meal, bak- 
ing powder and salt, and add to the 
egg mixture} beating thoroughly. Then 
add the melted butter and cold boiled 
rice, pressed through a sieve. Beat 
until very light. Turn into a well 
greased shallow pan and bake in a hot 
oven, 400° F., for 30 minutes. Be gen- 
erous with the butter when serving! 
Yield: 8 servings. 


BREAKFAST BUN 
eggs, separated 
cup sugar 
cup milk 
cup flour, sifted 
teaspoons baking powder! 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoon cinnamon 
tablespoon melted butter 

Beat two egg yolks and one white 
with the sugar until frothy. Stir in 
the milk. Sift together the flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt and cinnamon and add 
to first mixture, mixing thoroughly. 
Add melted shortening and beat well. 
Pour into a greased narrow loaf pan 
and spread with icing before putting 
into oven. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., for 25 minutes. Cut in slices 
and serve hot. Yield: 6 servings. 

ICING 
1 cup butter 
_% cup confectioner’s sugar 
1 egg white, beaten stiff 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream butter. and sugar. Add the 
egg white and cinnamon. Spread over 
the unbaked bun mixture. 


PRUNE COFFEE CAKE 


2 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1% cup sugar 
% cup shortening 
1% cup hight cream or evaporated milk 
4% cup juice from stewed prunes 
8 stewed prunes, sliced 
Sugar and cinnamon 
Sift together flour, salt, baking 
powder and 4 cup sugar. Work in the 
shortenjng until the mixture resembles 
coarse méal. Combine prune juice 
and. cream and add to flour mixture, 
stirring quickly but thoroughly. Spread 
batter in a shallow, greased cake pan. 
Cover top with sliced prunes and 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
Bake in a hot oven, 425° F., until deli- 
cately browned — about 20 minutes. 
Yield: 8 servings. 


SALLY LUNN WITH BRAZIL NUTS 

% cup shortening 

%cup sugar 

I egg, well-beaten 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 cup chopped Brazil nuts 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4% teaspoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon butter 

Cream shortening, add sugar, and 

cream together until light and fluffy. 
Stir in beaten egg. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt, and add alter- 
nately with the milk to the first mix- 
ture. Stir in two-thirds cup of Brazil 


nuts, chopped fine. 

Pour batter into a buttered eight- 
inch square pan. Mix remaining nuts 
with the two tablespoons of sugar and 
the cinnamon and sprinkle over the 
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batter. Dot with butter. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven, 375° F., 35-40 min- 
utes. Cut into squares and serve hot, 
with or without butter. 6 servings. 


SAUSAGE RICE MUFFINS 


2 cups flour 

5 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten. 

Y cup cooked rice 

% cup milk ~ 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 

6 pork sausages 

Sift together the dry ingredients. 

Combine the egg, rice, milk and short- 
ening. Fold this mixture into the dry 
ingredients. Pour into lightly greased 
muffin tins and stand one-half a saus- 
age upright in each one. Bake in a 
hot oven, 425° F., for 20-25 minutes. 
Yield: 12 muffins. 


BUTTERMILK CAKES 


2 eups flour, sifted 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups sour milk or buttermilk 
Sift together the dry ingredients, 
then gradually stir in the buttermilk or 
sour milk to make a dough that can be 
handled. It may be necessary to add a 
little more liquid. Turn onto a floured 
board, roll to one-half inch thickness, 
cut into four-inch rounds and bake 
slowly on a well-oiled griddle, turning 
once. Baking takes from eight to ten 
minutes. Split and serve very hot with 
butter. Yield: 8 servings. 


— A.A. — 


NEEDLEWORK BOOK 


F YOU like to knit, crochet, tat, em- 

broider, or transform your home with 
pretty new drapes, slip covers, lamp 
shades, pretty quilts and crocheted 
rugs, then you’ll want to have a copy 
of our American Agriculturist Needle- 
work Book. It is ‘full of charming, in- 
expensive gifts you can make, and the 
patterns cost only 15 cents each. 

The book also contains ten “free” 
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patterns, including 4 pages of draw- 
ings and instructions for redecorating 
your living room. It tells how to plan 
a color scheme, make the curtains, slip 
covers, etc., to carry it out. To get a 
copy of it, write to Needlework De- 
partment, American Agriculturist, 10 
North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and enclose 15 cents in coins. 
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Rural Radio 
Network 


FM PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1950 


NEWS 


Every hour — on the hour 


WEATHER 


7:15 A. M. 
12:15 P. M. 
6:15 P. M. 
7:25 P. M. 


FARM MARKETS 


6:35 A. M. 12:20 P. M. 
7:10 A, M. G320 (bs 0i, 
11:05 A. M. 


YORK STATE FARMER 


12:30 P. M. 


COUNTRY HOME 


1:00 P. M. 


Northeast Farm Digest 
7:00 A. M. 


Barb’s Scrapbook 
8:35 A. M. 


Evening at Home 
6:30 P. M. 


FM School of the Air 
1:30PM 





FINE MUSIC 
from WQXR-FM in New York 


2:30-5 P. M. 7:30-11:05 P. M. 


SUNDAY, 
3-11:05 P. M. 


RURAL RADIO NETWORK 
programs heard on these FM 
stations: | 


WENF 107.7 me. WETHERSFIELD 
WVBT 95.1 mec. BRISTOL CENTER 
WVCN 105.1 me. DeRUYTER 
WVCV 101.9 mc. CHERRY VALLEY 
WELY 92.3 mc. TROY 
WHVA 104.7 me. POUGHKEEPSIE 
WHCU-FM 97.3 me. ITHACA 
WHLD-FM 98.5 me. NIAGARA FALLS 
WWHG-FM 105.3 mc. HORNELL 
WRUN-FM 105.7 me. UTICA-ROME 
WWNY-FM 100.55 me. WATERTOWN 
WMSA-FM 105.3 mc. MASSENA 
WQAN-FM 92.3 mc. SCRANTON, Pa. 
And serving Southwestern New York 
and Northern Pennsylvania from 
NOVEMBER 1 : 
WHDL-FM 95.7 me. OLEAN 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 

“No Drums’’, a story of what happens 
to home folks in time of war, started in 
the September 2 issue. Mark Wilson, liv- 
ing in a typical farm neighborhood in 
southern New York at the opening of the 
Civil War, is in mental conflict about an- 
swering Abe Lincoln’s call for volunteers 
and leaving his sweetheart, Ann Clinton, 
a neighboring farm girl. 


Henry Bain tries to steal Ann away 
from Mark, a fight follows, and Mark 
lays down the law to Ann. Finally, Mark 
decides to enlist and he and Ann are 
married in a surprise dramatic ceremony 
in the little church before a large con- 
gregation. 

In common with millions of other boys 
who go to war, Mark’s joy in his wed- 
ding is marred by the necessity of telling 
his bride the day after the wedding that 
he expects to enlist that day. After a dif- 
ficult parting from the home folks they 
leave together with horse and buggy to 
make the trip to the county seat, where 
Mark is to enlist. 


CHAPTER V 


T WAS nearly noon when Mark drove 

into the livery stable in Owego and 
put up his horse. Then, rather hesitant- 
ly, he and Ann made their way to the 
little waiting-room across the hall 
from the bar in the Ah-wa-ga House 
to wait for the call to dinner. It was 
an entirely new experience for both of 
them to be in a hotel, and they looked 
around curiously. 


The room was furnished with a long, 
uncomfortable-looking, leather-covered 
sofa and several chairs to match, and 
in the center was a marble-topped 
stand. Over the mantel, evidently left 
from the last political campaign, was 
a life-sized poster of Abraham Lincoln. 
Hand in hand they stood gazing up at 
the homely face, and as always when 
Mark heard the name or saw a picture 
of the gangling Western giant who 
had been elected to the White House, 
it did something to him. Apparently 
it had the same effect on Ann, for sud- 
denly she whispered: 

“He’s good, Mark! He’s good! And 
I think he’s right. I’m glad you’re do- 
ing what he wants.” sg 

The dinner bell rang and they en- 
tered the dining room to find it filled 
with several small tables seating from 
four to six people, each table covered 
with red cloth and the inevitable re- 
volving cruet stand, with half a dozen 
bottles of ketchup, horse-radish, vine- 
gar, pepper and salt. Some tables were 
already occupied by men, and more 
were coming in. Two bored-looking, 
rather ancient waitresses were carry- 
ing in the food—generous dishes of 
potatoes, roast beef, thick brown roast 
gravy, boiled cabbage and big’ slices 
of home-made bread for each table, 
with a choice of coffee, tea or milk. 

As the only woman in the room, 
Ann at first felt shy and embarrassed, 
but it was so evident that eating was 
the main interest of the men, including 
the two at their table, that her own 
healthy appetite soon asserted itself. 
and both she and Mark made a hearty 
meal of what seemed to them the most 
delicious food they had ever tasted. 

By the time the waitresses came to 
take orders for the several kinds of 
pie with cheese, the diners had become 
more sociable. One of their table com- 
panions, a dapper, rather loudly dress- 
ed individual in his thirties, winked at 
the other man and, looking meaningly 
at Mark, inquired: 

“What’s your line, friend?” 
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Not 
“Taine?” 

“Yes, line. What do you travel for?” 

Sizing him up quickly and not lik- 
ing his attitude, Mark answered: 

“For my country.” 

The other man, who looked like a 
quietly dressed business man, laughed. 

“T guess he’s got you there, my 
friend,” he said to his companion. Then 
to Mark he said: 

“T take it. that you have enlisted or 
are going to?” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mark. © 

“Taking the girl along, too?” asked 
the salesman, with another wink. 

This riled Mark. 

“If it’s any of your business,” he 
snapped in a little louder toné, so that 
some of the other nearby men turned 
to look, “this girl is my wife.” 

“Aha!” said the salesman, not eas- 
ily squelched. “Just married, eh?” 

At this Mark started to rise, but the 
older man intervened. 


“Take it easy, boy. This fellow 
doesn’t mean to be rude. And as for 
you, I’d like to be right back in your 
shoes, starting all over again, with 
such a pretty little bride.” 


“No, I didn’t mean nothing,” said 
the salesman. “Just tryin’ to be soci- 
able. So you’re going to enlist, eh? 
Wished I’d time to take a nice little 
vacation like that.” 

“By jiminy!” said the other, indig- 
nantly, “I wish you could, and maybe 
it would take some of the cockiness 
out of you. ‘Little vacation’ indeed! 
You may have your wish before we get 


understanding, Mark said: 
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through with this matter and get that 
kind of a ‘vacation’ yourself. It would 
do you good. And in the meantime, 
those of us who are staying home for 
one reason or another need to show a 
little appreciation for what these boys 
are doing for us. Look at our young 
friend here—just married and now they 
have to separate. ‘Vacation’ indeed!” 


As they all got up from the table, 
the salesman walked out of the dining 
room, but the other man came around 
to Mark and Ann. 


“Td like to shake hands with you 
and your bride,” he said. He gestured 
to the other diners and several of them 
came over, introduced themselves and 
shook hands, wishing the young couple 
luck. So cordial and sincere were the 
greetings that, after the men left, 
Mark and Ann felt as if they had been 
among friends. 

“Now we'll see about getting a room 


for tonight,” said Mark to Ann, “and. 


you can rest while I go over to the re- 
cruiting office, or maybe you would 
like to take a walk. I don’t know how 
long it'll take, but Tl be back just as 
soon as I can.” 


A little later, Mark found his way to 
a couple of small rooms on the ground 
floor of a vacant store building which 
served as the recruiting office. In the 
front room was a hard-faced Army re- 
cruiting sergeant and a clerk. Lined up 
in front of the desk were a group of 
young men waiting their turn. When 
Mark’s turn came, the sergeant yelled: 

“Another farmer! Look at ’em!”’ 

He wrinkled his nose in disgust and 
waved his hands at the line of boys 
and men back of Mark, most of whom 
were obviously off the farms. Half 
scared and uneasy in their ill-fitting 
clothes, they were an awkward-looking 
lot. 

“How in God’s name we'll ever make 
soldiers out of such stuff I don’t know,” 
snarled the sergeant. Suddenly he 
shouted: 

“Stand up straight!” 

Mark: didn’t know whether the order 
was directed at himself or all of the 
boys, but he pulled himself erect. Then 
the sergeant began to fire questions at 
him, the clerk took down the answers. 
The questioning finished, the recruit- 
ing officer motioned him to an adjoin- 
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ing room. 

“Get in there and get your clothes 
off!” 

In the other room Mark shed his 
clothes and, shivering with cold and 
nervousness, joined the other nakeq 
men who were working up one by one 
to the Army surgeon at one end of the 
line. In spite of the chilly room it was 
close in there, and rank with the odor 
of sweat. When Mark’s turn Came, the 
doctor thumped his chest, then drop- 
ped his ear to his chest to listen to 
his heart. He made no comments for a 
time, but his keen eyes looked approy- 
ingly at Mark’s finely muscled body, 
Then he said: 

“Practice’ sucking in your guts, son: 
chest out, shoulders back. Get that 
plow-handle stoop out of your should- 
ers while you can.” Then, with one last 
look, he added: 

“You'll do! Get your clothes on and 
report back to the officer in the other 
room.” 

When Mark returned to stand again 
before the recruiting officer, the man 
actually smiled, giving Mark the im- 
pression that his bark was worse than 
his bite. He gave Mark the oath, and 
then remarked: 

“You’re in the Army now, boy, and 
you'll soon be moving.” 

“How soon?” Mark summoned up 
the courage ‘to ask. 

“Don’t know for sure. Never know 
nothing in the Army. But maybe to- 
morrow. Anyway, you’re on your own 
for tonight. Report back here in the, 
morning.” 

Outdoors Mark drew in great gulps 
of the spring air and almost ran back 
to the hotel and Ann. He found her 
waiting in the decrepit old Boston 
rocker by the window of their room. 
As soon as he opened the door, she 
ran across the room and threw her 
arms around his neck, clinging to him 
tightly: 

“I was scared for fear they’d keep 
you and I wouldn’t see you again,” she 
cried: “How was it? Did you get in all 
msht 

“Yes, darling, ’m in the Army.” 

“Can you come back home with 
me?” 

“No, dear, the sergeant says we'll 
probably go South soon, maybe to- 
morrow.” Then, in an effort to cheer 
her he added: “But you know what 
they all say—that it won’t take long. 
Tl be home before you know it, and in 
the meantime we can think and plan 
what we'll do when we are together 
again.” 

He led her across the room, pulled 
her down on his lap in the rocker, 
which groaned dismally under their 
double weight. As he looked around 
the’ room he laughed, a little ruefully. 
In addition to the chair, the furniture 
consisted of a wash-stand, on top of 
which was a large white washbow!] and 
a pitcher half filled with water which 
probably had been there for weeks. 
One or two hard-bottomed chairs and 
the bed completed the equipment. But 
the bedstead itself was large with a 
deep feather bed, and the brightly 
colored homemade quilts were attrac- 
tive. Reading his thoughts, Ann said: 

“Mark Wilson, don’t you go to criti- 
cizing. This is our first home, all by 
ourselves, and wherever we are, what- 
ever we have or don’t have, we have 
love, and nothing else will really mat- 
ter much. 

First to awake again next morning 
Mark found himself dreading the day. 
Why, he thought, had he been so fool- 
ish as to enlist and go away from his 
wife when she needed him and he need- 
ed her? How would he ever stand the 
separation? What did one man more 
or less in the Army mean anyway? 
Why did he have to go barging off 
when he had so much to stay home 
for? There were thousands just as able 
and as duty bound to enlist as he. Why 
couldn’t he have had sense enough at 
least to have waited a while? 

Looking at Ann sleeping by his side, 
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her soft lips parted, one little hand 
outstretched as if reaching for him, 
her young breasts rising and falling 
with her gentle breathing, a lump 
came into his throat. He breathed a 
prayer: 

“Dear God, take care of her and take 
care of me, so that we can soon be to- 
gether again and live like other folks.” 

Then he felt better, for it seemed 
that God gave/him the answer as to 
why he had enlisted. It was the mem- 


ory of that grave, homely countenance , 


on the poster downstairs, the deepset, 
sad and burning eyes of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the new President of the United 
States. 

Ann stirred, opened her eyes, and 
smiled at him lovingly. With great 
tenderness he took her in his arms, his 
restraint and gentleness telling her of 
the sadness that lay on his heart. 

They had breakfast in the hotel din- 
ing room, where several of their 
friends of the day before greeted them 
smilingly but refrained from breaking 
in upon their time together. Breakfast 
over, they went back to their room. 
They made a pretense of being very 
busy packing up their few things, but 
finally Mark turned to face her: 

“Well, sweetheart, it’s time to go. 
We've got to face it.” 

“Yes, Mark.” 


Dry-eyed, she clung to him briefly, | 


then together they carried their be- 
longings downstairs and went to the 
livery stable, where the attendant 
hitched the horse for them. Climbing 
up over the buggy wheel, Ann gath- 
ered up the reins, gave Mark a crooked 
smile, slapped Molly gently with ‘the 
reins, and drove off, never trusting her- 
self to look back or to wave. 


As she drove up North Avenue on 
her way out of town, Ann saw a col- 
umn of men led by a fife and drum 
corps swing out of a side street into 
the Avenue ahead of her. She pulled 
Molly to one side to let them pass. 
There were seven or eight men in the 
drum corps, with bass and snare drums 
led by four fifers, and at first Ann 
heard only the loud rat-a-tat-tat of the 
snares, punctuated by the deep boom, 
boom, boom of the big drums. Back of 
the little band were twenty-five or 
thirty men in civilian clothes trying to 
keep step and to look as soldierly as 
possible. As they came abreast of the 
buggy, the fifes suddenly began to 
shrill and the drums changed their 
rhythm to keep time with the tune. 
Familiar as Ann had been with that 
old tune all of her life, never before 
had it had any particular significance 
for her. But now as she mentally fitted 
the words to the melody they somehow 
expressed the loneliness and pain in 
her own heart: 

I’m lonesome since I crossed the hills 
And parted with my Peggy; 
I’m lonesome since I crossed the hills 
And left the girl behind me. 

As she listened and watched the pro- 
cession pass on down the Avenue, she 
thought of the thousands of men and 
boys, and especially her own Mark, 
marching away to that same tune from 
the girls they had left behind them. 


|Then for the first time she gave way 


to tears. 

When finally she picked up the lines 
and spoke to old Molly, who had been 
dozing by the curb, she thought half 
humorously that it must be nice to be 


a dumb animal and care about nothing ’ 


but eating and dozing in the shade. 
Driving back up the valley she thought 
how all the joy that she and Mark had 
experienced the day before had now 
given way to pain, all the shining 
brightness that had been a part of 
their happiness—the sunshine, the song 
of the birds, the green of the fields— 
were gone. 

But at last the long, lonesome jour- 
ney ended and she gave the horse over 
to Charlie Wilson to unhitch and went 
into the house. Mark’s mother looked 
at her white, drawn face and _ said, 


cheerfully : 

“We've been waiting supper for you, 
my dear. You’re one of the family now. 
Wash up at the sink. The roller towel 
is over on the right. And come eat.” 

“That’s right,” said George Wilson, 
heartily. ““‘We’ve saved a place for you 
at the table and there it is.” He point- 
ed to Mark’s vacant chair, and in a 
further effort to distract her he blun- 
dered on: 

“That’s Mark’s place, and I know of 
no better person to fill it while he’s 
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away than his wife.” 

But Ann smiled at him gratefully 
and attempted to do her part in main- 
taining the matter-of-fact talk around 
the table, though she ate little. When 
the, meal was over, George and the two 
boys went to the barn, and Ann helped 
the girls and their mother to clear the 
table and wash the dishes, Ellen and 
Elizabeth were more than usually will- 
ing to help clear up tonight, proud to 
show their new sister how they could 
work, (To be continued) 
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HERE AT HAYFIELDS 


EW YORK generally stands 
5th in acreage among bean 
growing states and _ usually 

about 5th in yield per acre.’The lead- 
ing state is California, with Michigan, 
Colorado, and Idaho following in that 
order. New York ordinarily STOWS 
about 150,000 acres of dry, edible 
beans, but in 1950 had only 136,000 
acres. 

Of New York’s acreage, about 72% 
are red kidney beans and 20% the 
little white pea or Navy bean, with the 
balance made up of marrow or mar- 
rowfats, white kidney, yelloweyes, etc. 
Hayfields grows pea beans because 
we are in the pea bean district west 
of the Genesee River, with 15 acres 
this year. We’ve tried red kidneys, 
which practically always sell for more 
money per pound, and found that our 
yield of reds was considerably less 
than the lower-priced little white 
beans. So we’re content to stay in line 
with the kind of beans the section 
finds most worthwhile in dollars per 
acre. 


East of the Genesee, few white 
beans are grown and the crop is al- 
most universally red kidneys, stretch- 
ing as far east as Oswego and ‘in all 
the Finger Lakes area. The know- 
ledge that soils west of the Gene- 
see are a little lighter and higher in 
lime, with drier harvesting weather, 
does not completely explain why pea 
beans do better there while red kid- 
neys yield more in the heavier soils 
to the eastward. We must be content 
with longtime trial and error findings 
» without knowing all the reasons why. 
Dry bean production has been an im- 
portant-cash crop for much more than 
50 years and many a farm has been 
paid for by beans. 


However, with the gradual re- 
turn of corn for grain to western 
New York, the start of a shift 
away from dry beans, especially 
pea beans west of the Genesee, is 
in evidence. Farmers are begin- 
ning to find that grain corn is a 
profitable cash crop in place of 
beans. Many factors, including 
government programs and high 
transportation and handling costs 
of Mid-Western corn for North- 
eastern use, are contributing to the 
shift to corn. As an example, Hay- 
fields has just sold 1214 tons of dry 
shelled corn from the 1949 crop to 
make room for the oncoming 30 acres 
of 1950 ear corn to be machine- 
picked in early November. This was 
surplus above feeding requirements. 
The seed for an acre of beans costs 
much more than the hybrid seed corn 
required for an acre. Cost of growing 
each crop is about the same. Harvest- 
ing beans is far more expensive than 
machine picking of corn, although 
this may be offset by the fact that corn 
must be stored in open-air cribs. 
Grain corn is returning to an area 


from which it almost entirely dis- 


appeared when silos came in, and 


western corn was very cheap. 


Now grass silage is becoming 
popular and helps the shift. 


WASHING UDDERS 


MAGINING myself doing the tedious 

job of washing, boiling, and drying a 
mess of washcloths once or twice a 
day, I realized that on such a side is- 
sue I couldn’t be depended upon to do 
it daily or to do it thoroughly. How 
then could I ask others to do it? Con- 
sequently, we never started washing 
cows’ udders with ,damp cloths, for 
fear of spreading mastitis instead of 
reducing it. 

Then came the paper towels for 
washing udders. After looking into it 
carefully and conferring together, for 

little less than $6.00 we bought a 
bale of 3,700 tough paper towels 
measuring 10” x 1034”. Other sizes 
and makes are available. Marion, our 
cowman, better known as “Stub”, had 
seen a milking demonstration at the 
annual field day at Gannett Farms in 
L. B. Skeffington’s charge, and was 
ready for it. After a thorough trial. 
here’s what Stub has to say: 


“Now we've got a little electric wa- 
ter heater in the cow stable. I draw 
off a pailful, add a jigger of chlorine 
preparation, dip the towel in the wa- 
ter, wash the cow’s udder and drop the 
towel in the gutter. I move the pail 
along and do three cows at a time, one 
towel for each cow, keeping ahead of 
the three machines. The udders are 
cleaner, my hands are cleaner, and our 
milk is cleaner. The cows ‘give down’ 
faster and hold nothing back. Now I 
do the milking 5 to 10 minutes faster 
than’ before. Maybe I make a few more 
motions, but with less stripping, the 
whole job of milking is easier. A few 
of the cows give a “trifle more milk 
this way.” 

After trial, Jim and I are sure we 
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THE LAST TEAM DOESN'T LEAVE 


The most beautiful sight at Hayfields is this team of Belgian 7- and 8-year-old geld- 
ings, standing side by side with their heads over the pasture fence watching a trac- 
tor work. Realizing that-we have hardly any machinery to which horses can now be 
hooked, I let a young farmer talk me into selling them for $250 with harness. When 
the lad changed his mind and begged off, my spirits rose. In winter the team eats 
the sweepings from the cows, and in summer they do a little work but are mostly 
at grass. Who knows but what a team of horses may be priceless, should the flow of 


gasoline and repair parts be interrupted! 


are benefiting the consumer, the 
cows, the milker and the farm by 
the use of cowbarn paper towels, 
at a cost of about a dollar a year 
for each cow. li was Jim who fig: 
ured out that an inexpensive tow: 
el dispenser, hung on the wall, 
was worth a trial, and got one. 
Now we have four dispensers, two 
for each side. 


SETLAGE CAP 


O stop the big waste of silage, 

grass or corn, which occurs when a 
silo is filled and left unused, we’ve 
been searching for years for some- 
thing to prevent spoilage. Apparently 
one of the big rubber companies has 
something which fills the bill. It is a 
circular covering made of plastic and 
of a didmeter somewhat greater than 
that of the silo when filling is com- 
pleted, with the center of the silage 
higher than the edges. When the light- 
weight circular covering is placed, it 
turns up all around the edges. Then 





COMBINING SPEEDS BEAN HARVEST 


Medern dry bean threshing or combining on a neighbor’s farm in Monroe County, 
N.Y. The man standing to right of tractor driver, with a pitchfork tosses out the 
larger stones and tosses in any bean vines which may be missed by the pickup con- 
veyor. The dry beans are bagged at the rear of the moving thresher, while pods, 
vines, stones and dirt are dropped to the ground. A tractor-attached bean puller has 
previously cut and lifted the standing beans into windrows. Because bean combining 
is faster, its use grows, although it is not radically cheaper than the old method of 
pulling, bunching and hauling to the barn for threshing. 


what is called a water roll, of. the 
same material, is put around the cir- 
cumference just inside the plastic 
cover. When filled, the water roll 
presses against the sides of the silo to 
exclude air and seals the whole thing. 


In June we filled a 12’ x 40’ tile 
silo with alfalfa-ladino-brome and 
placed the plastic cap and water roll 
seal. The silage settled considerably 
and in early October the cover was 
removed for refilling with corn. 
Settling had been uniform. all around 
the silo, except at the chute where it 
was lower, and it was here that a 
little spoilage occurred. All the rest 
of it was green and bright. 


Not over 400 Ibs. of spoiled sil- 
age had to be tossed down the chute 
and taken away. 


Cost for a 12 foot silo is not over 
$47 and the device is said to be good 
for 15 years. 


FARMERS TOO 


FTER inspecting pastures with five 
eminent specialists from early 
morning til 8:00 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, we went to supper at a Howard 
Johnson restaurant near New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. That day we had seen a few 
fine new things, not all of which car- 
vied college recommendations. When ! 
asked my companions to point to 
something significant, Dr. M. A. 
Sprague, Research Specialist in_ the 
Dept. of Farm Crops at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, responded. He said: 
“Farmers who go ahead with 
new ideas before agricultural col- 
leges can establish specific recom- 
mendations for them are benefac- 
tors to the colleges.” 


Dr. Sprague’s utterance grew in 
value as I thought it over for days 
afterward. It ered to bring out the 
reason why colleges seem sometimes 
to: be. slow on’ their feet. They have to 
be sure. You and I wouldn’t respect 4 
college which went off half-cocked on 
a new thing. - 
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Plan a new Craine silo now. Plan, too, 
for more farm profits, time and labor 
savings — and the pride of ownership 
that’s yours with a handsome, de- 
pendable Craine. 


You know that good silage provides 
the most profitable, efficient feeding. 
And you'll find that a durable Craine 
silo is not an expense. It’s an invest- 
ment—and like other farmers, you’ll 
say ‘‘My Craine is tHe best invest- 


ment I ever made!” 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 


| 
| 
(< 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The early buyer gets 
\ seasonal discounts — 
better service. We’ll 
send full details, in- 
cluding easy payment 
plans. No obligation 
— just drop us a line. 









Craine, Ine., 1110 Pine Street, Norwich, N, Y. 
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Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 
with ABSORBINE” 


says C. W. Pace of Longmont, Colorado 


®“As soon as | see 
signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on 
my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's 
the treatment ad- 
vised by our veteri- 
narian, and | have 
been using it for over 
16 years.” 





Yes, farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine! It’s not a “cure-all,” but a time- 
proved help in relieving windgall, collar gall, 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it will not blis- 
ter or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Service Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


CATTLE RUSTLERS 
ACTIVE 


Farmers in Oneida, Herkimer, Madi- 
son, and Cortland counties in New 
York state have been recent victims 
of a cattle rustling gang. Police are 
investigating in an attempt to break 
up a gang which has stolen animals 
in recent weeks worth thousands of 
dollars. While farmers in Onondaga 
County have not reported losses, there 
is some indication that the stolen 
animals are being killed in a Syracuse 
slaughter house. Authorities are hunt- 
ing for it. 

To get down to cases, a farmer near 
Bridgewater lost a _ six-month-old 
heifer, and the next day another one 
was taken from a farm pasture near 
Sangerfield. 

Seven Holstein heifers were stolen 
from the Warren Fitch farm at Poland 
recently. Two cows were taken from 
the Spencer Sauer farm at German 
Flats, and Martin Cole of Sangerfield 
had two heifers stolen from a pasture 
less than 100 yards from his house. 


These are just a few of those who 
suffered losses. Until the gang is 
broken up it is important that you 
take whatever precautions you can, 
that you check up frequently, and, if 
you have animals stolen, that you 
notify the nearest State Trooper 
immediately. 

— A.A. — 


GUN SHOP “MOVED” 


My friend and I sent checks totaling 
$317.80 to the Cold River Gun Shop in 
Alstead, N. H., in July of 1948. We were 


promised delivery on two different dates, 


but our high-powered rifles never showed 
up. The last letter we wrote them was 
returned by the Post Office stamped 
“Moved, left no address.’”’ 

The above letter was received back in 
January. Since then the Service Bureau 
has been making every effort to trace 
the operator of this outfit, one Martin 
Owen. Alstead has no Chamber of Com- 
merce, which complicated the matter 
considerably. We finally located a re- 
liable source of information there and 
were given the following data. 


For a short time Martin Owen oper- 
ated the Cold River Gun Shop at Hast 
Alstead, but he seems to have dis- 
appeared. Reports are that he has been 
heard from twice—once from Michigan 
and once from Florida. Apparently Mr. 
Owen is no longer in the Northeast; 
but if he should happen to turn up 
around these parts again or if anyone 
knows of his present whereabouts, the 
Service Bureau would appreciate word. 
Write us at Box 367, Ithaca, N, We 


A Aa > 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


For several years we have reminded 
you about this time that you can buy 
Christmas cards from Leopold Roy, 
South Main Street, Richmond, Ver- 
mont. 

Leopold is a victim of arthritis and 
has been in bed for the past 19 years. 
But in spite of that he maintains a 
mail-order business in greeting cards 
and magazine subscriptions. If you will 
drop him a card he will be glad to 
send you a folder. 

He tells us that previous notes in 
American Agriculturist have resulted 
in some excellent repeat customers. We 
are glad of this because we admire his 
courage and independence. 


—AA. — 


One of our subscribers is very anxi- 
ous to learn the address of Leonard S. 
Dunk, formerly of Whitehouse Station, 
N. J. If Mr. Dunk should happen to 
see this item, we would appreciate his 
writing us; or if any subscriber knows 
his whereabouts, we would be grateful 
for the information. Address Service 
Bureau, Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ON COLDEST DAYS—WORK IN 


NEW WINDSHIELD 
EXTENSIONS — 
optional at 

small 
extra 
cost. 









PATLMT HOS 2.457.034 2.461.978 
OTHER PATENTR PENOING 






For winter tractor work— 
there’s one tractor heater more 
farmers use than all others. It’s 
the famous genuine —-0-*M-0-R-. 
Cover—the tractor heater that 
gives you the features you 
want—smooth, streamlined fit, 
and quick easy installation. 
Converts to a low cost heated 
tractor cab if desired. For real 
warmth on your tractor be 
sure to insist on the genuine 
AwFOR Cover. Complete de- 
tails at your dealers or write 
manufacturer. 


“‘Gomrory 


2609 E WALNUT 


This BIG 


36-PAGE BOOK 


can save YOU money! 


IT’S FREE! 


Learn how to buy and use chain saws 
profitably. Mail the coupon today. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. ¢ 


1124Tacony, Philadelphia35,Pa.,U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Henry Disston & Sons. Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
1124 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me my FREE copy of “How 
To Cut Costs and Make Money with 


Chain Saws.” 


Name 


Street 

























ian 
fe Cover 
Keeps You 





All Weather Top 
optional at 
small extra cost. 


oh 


Back Panel 
optional at 
small extra cost. 






~ 


Here’s What GOMFORE 
Owners Say: 


Bert Stimple 

6 dill Fairbanks, Alaska 
“With the GOMféR— Cover our tractor no 
longer stands idle in our 40° to 50° below 
temperatures. We doa lot of log hauling for’ 
fuel, sawing, plowing snow, hauling water, etc. 
Without our -GeMrér Cover much of the 
work would be impossible. I certainly would 
not be without it.” 





Manufactured By 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FEED 
THROUGH 


FASTER 
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SAVE GRINDING TIME 


Hi-Suction by giant flywheel fan pulls 
feed in—hustles ground feed out through 
screen. Makes less fine stuff, grinds cooler 
—and faster. Eight keen edges on each 


forage. Mill sizes to make 
the most of 2 and 3-plow 
tractor power. Ask your Case 
dealer for demonstration. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


f 2 SS Ses oes eee = Ses 
| HAMMER MILL BOOKLET tells about good grind- 

ing—more about Case mills. Sent free—address 
| J. I. Case Co., Dept. L.41, Racine, Wis. 





| Name 
| Postoffice- 25 23 25 is Se eA 2eg = 
RFD. State. 





hammer tip — turn to new edges, get 
eight-fold grinding life. Wide range of 
screen sizes, for all kinds of grain and 
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PASTURE RENOVATION MADE THE DIFFERENCE you see in these two 
photos, taken at HUB FARM, owned by S. J. REYNOLDS, Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y. Above, taken July '49, shows thin, weedy growth, practically 
no feed at all. In photo at right, taken July ‘50 in the same field, Mr. 
Reynolds shows the thick, lush growth of good legume-grass, which yielded 
3'% tons per acre when cut for hay early this Summer. Now 20 acres of 
this 65-acre field are being pastured, and the rest of the field has an 
excellent 2nd crop of hay in the making. Read details, below. 


“4. A.C. Soil Service and 18% NORMAL Superphosphate Have Done a Real Job for Me!” 


Says S. J. REYNOLDS, of HUB FARM, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


ORSINE on a planned grass farming program, 
we are carrying 85 head of registered Holsteins on a 
farm which had been abandoned for 18 years,’’ writes 
S. J. Reynolds, of Wappingers Falls, N. Y. ‘‘Here is the 
kind of results we are getting: 

*‘Last year we had your A.A.C. Soil Service analyze the 
soil of a 65-acre field to be seeded to legsume-grass. We 
applied 1% tons lime per acre and then had 18% NORMAL 
Superphosphate, 800 Ibs. per acre, applied by Spreader 


Truck, a big time saving. We disked and cultipacked, . 


making a first-class seed bed. 


“We seeded Brome, Timothy and Birdsfoot Trefoil, fol- 
lowed by Ladino Clover on July 15, 1949. We got an excel- 
lent stand, and on Sept. 1, 6 weeks after seeding Ladino, 
we turned in 36 dry cows and heifers for 60 days. Usually at 
this time we had been feeding silage, so this good grazing 
saved us 70 Ibs. of silage per head per day—or 75 tons 
during the 60 days—a $900. saving, at $12. a ton for silage. 


START THIS FALL to renovate run-down pasture—send for free copy of booklet, 
see below. And don’t forget to topdress good pasture with 18% NORMAL or 
Agrico, to maintain and improve the stand of clovers and good grasses. See your 







nearby Agrico Dealer now. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AGRICO® Fertilizers and 18% NORMAL® Superphosphate 
are made only by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send for this FREE 32-page booklet, which tells, in 
pictures and brief text, how to rebuild run-down 
pastures—how to prepare seed-bed—what seed. 
mixtures do best—how to fertilize for utmost econ- 
omy. Also contains statements from farmers show- 
ing that, in as short a time as 60 days, run-down 
land can be converted into best legume-grass 
pastures, providing excellent hay, top-quality 
silage and most profitable kind of grazing— 
even in mid-summer when ordinary pasture 

fails to maintain profitable production. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


‘This Spring, the legsume-grass did so well I decided to 
cut it for hay. A year ago, this field wasn’t producing a bit 
of feed, yet this July we cut 3% tons good legume-grass 
hay per acre—227 tons from the 65 acres, worth $4,540., 
at $20. a ton. 


“Add the $900. saved on silage and you see that renovat- 
ing this pasture has already returned $5,440. 

“On August 4, we turned 36 head onto 20 acres of this 
pasture, fencing off the rest to be cut for a 2nd hay crop. 
With high-protein feed like this I can see possibilities of feed- 
ing less grain and maintaining high production levels—our 
herd will exceed 400 Ibs. butter fat on DHIA test this year. 

“This shows the quick, profitable results from pasture 
renovation, particularly when you KNOW where you are 
going, by getting the facts through A.A.C. Soil Service. 
By topdressing with 18% NORMAL—or AGRICO PHOS- 
PHATE & POTASH, if potash is also needed—we will keep 
this pasture at top production.”’ 





CARTERET, N. J. 


Reet 


A 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Baltimore, Md. e Buffalo, N. Y. « Carteret, N. J. 
(Mail to address nearest you) 
Please send me FREE copy of 32-page illustrated bookiet 
describing practical method of renovating pastures, quickly 
and economically. 
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Better NUT TREES | 
for Yorthearten Farwne 


By L. H. MaceDANIELS 


HE arrival of autumn with its frosty 
nights and bright colored foliage 
sets farm and village folks to think- 
ing about gathering nuts. To older 
people who were farm reared come 
nostalgic memories of the big hickory that 
used to stand in the south pasture or the 
black walnut in the valley along the creek. 
They may recall the thrill of filling their coat 
pockets with shining brown chestnuts, and 
the rivalry among the neighborhood boys to 
harvest the crop from trees bearing nuts with 
particularly large or meaty kernels. 

The nut tree situation has changed through 
the years. True, many hickory and walnut 
trees still stand here and there on the farm- 
steads, but in general the trees have been 
cleaned out of the fence rows and cultivated 
fields to make provision for more intensive 
farming. The chestnut blight has all but de- 
stroyed the forests of these great trees that 
used to be so plentiful throughout the North- 
east and now have for the most part disap- 
peared altogether. Even their dead and bark- 
less trunks have decayed and vanished. 

There also has been a change in the temper 
of the people. Harvesting, drying and cracking 
the wild nuts seems to be too great a price 
to pay for what is recovered, particularly if 
the delicatessen store is available with nut 
kernels already prepared, even though their 
price does seem exorbitantly high. 

Some aspects of the nut tree situation have, 
however, changed for the better. Through 
the years there has been a search to find the 
better kinds of nuts. The Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association was organized more 
than forty years ago, and State associations 
have grown up in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
elsewhere. Contests have been held offering 





TOP: Chinese chestnuts, tasting very much like 
native chestnuts, will’ grow on acid soils in North- 
eastern areas where fruit trees thrive. 

—Photo by USDA Bureau of Plant Industry. 


SECOND: Heartnuts, shown here in clusters, grow 
rapidly. The trees have a tropical appearance and 
the nuts have a mild, butternut flavor. The rule 
shown for comparison in this picture and the one 
below is 6” long. 


THIRD: Hybrid filberts grown in the Ithaca, New 
York, area. 


BOTTOM: Thomas black walnuts, the kernels of which 
crack out into quarters with little waste. 


prizes for the best trees found in the fields 
and woods. One of these, sponsored by 
American Agriculturist some years ago, is an 
example. As a result of these activities, many 
varieties of native nut trees have been 
selected, propagated, and are now in the 
process of being tested. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and some other agencies have been 
active in breeding varieties that are resistant 
to the blight disease and have already made 
substantial progress. These new chestnut 
varieties will not replace the wild native trees 
in the forest, but under favorable conditions 
they do succeed in dooryards and are well 
worth planting. — 

The search for hardy Persian or English 
walnuts has also been fruitful in securing the 
Crath strain from North of the Caucasus 
Mountains. These trees are hardy under tem- 
peratures of 30° below zero and some of the 
seedlings promise to be well worth propaga- 
tion. During the current season the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association is holding a contest 
to locate the best varieties of these hardy 
walnuts which have developed from seed 
planted some years ago. 


After these years of selection, testing and 
investigation of cultural needs, the limita- 
tions and possibilities of nut growing in the 
Northeast are becoming better understood. 
From this experience it is evident that with 
the possible exception of the Chinese chest- 
nut, there is little basis for a successful com- 
mercial industry in growing hardy nut trees 
in this area. There is, however, every reason 
to encourage the planting of nut trees around 
the farmstead and around the house in sub- 
urban areas where there is room. The im- 
proved varieties of hardy nut trees now avail- 
able are as much better than the ordinary run 
of wild nuts in the ease of recovering the 
kernels as the Northern Spy or McIntosh 
apple is better than the wild fruit from seed- 
ling trees in the pasture. Too many people 
still remember bringing home inferior wild 
nuts only to find the chore of cracking and 
picking out the kernels too great for the re- 
turns. It is little wonder that after hammer- 
ing a hard nut until it explodes-and then 
retrieving the fragments of the kernel from 
the far corners of the room, interest in nut 
trees subsided for many. 

It is quite true that at the present time 
there are no black walnuts or hickory nuts 
that can be compared with the southern pe- 


cans for the thinness of shell and the ease of 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Where You | 
Need it... 


: The best answer yet to winter driving on northeast farms is this tread—the Unico Extra- 
Traction. It has plenty of pull both backward and forward. The long buttons dig in and bite, 
: not only on unplowed roads, but in muddy lanes, rutted driveways, and slushy yards. 





From now until late spring there will be many days when you need extra traction to get in 
or out. Often on the same trip you will drive over some plowed or even bare roads. 


These tires are built for just such conditions. The lock-grip buttons are long and deep-to give 
a positive hold on a loose or sloppy surface. The grip along the side takes hold of ruts. They don’t get 


clogged up easily with mud or snow. Yet they run smoothly on dry roads. 


Many farmers get through the winter on Unico Extra-Traction tires without ever once putting 
on chains. See your G.L.F. Service Agency for tires built for rough weather driving. : 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York. © ‘ 


UNICO EXTRA-TRACTION TIRES 


...0 G.L.F. Service 
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Grange Master 
Sherwood Hits 


“Statésm 


HAT seemed to be a trend toward 

socialism last year now seems to 
be a rush toward socialism,” Henry D. 
Sherwood, master of both the New 
York State and National Grange, 
warned 1,200 delegates in his annual 
address at the 78th session of the 
State Grange at Elmira, New York. 


He lashed out at what he called a 
“philosophy of statism” by President 
Truman’s administration, saying, ‘We 
have seen politicians brazenly buying 
the favor of unthinking people by of- 
fering security without work, safety 
without courage, salvation without 
character; in short, by offering a some- 
thing-for-nothing system of doles, sub- 
sidies, pensions and hand-outs which 
every Sane person knows can only 
bring us all finally to poverty and 
slavery.” 

Sherwood, discussing highways, said 
that proper laws should regulate 
weight loads on the highways, which 
are for the people, so that the legal 
rate will not destroy them. He also 
urged that the weight limits be rigid- 
ly enforced. ‘As rural people we need 
adequate means of moving our produce 
from our farms to markets. We need 
good roads the year around and we 
need railroads for long hauls especially. 
There must be a middle ground which 
will give opportunity for all to serve 
and be served.” 


Mr. Sherwood has headed the Em- 
pire State Grange, which with its 142,- 
518 members is the largest of any 
state, for seven years and was inaugu- 
rated as National Master following the 
death, October 25, of Albert S. Goss. He 
had been Overseer of the National 
Grange. Mr. Sherwood of Pine Plains, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., is considered 
a leading candidate for election to the 
National office at the National Grange 
annual meeting in Minneapolis this 
month. 


1.500 Get Degree 

A class of more than 1,500 took the 
Sixth Degree at a program in the State 
Armory and heard Carroll Bean, High 
Priest of Demeter, say that world 
events had convinced him of the need 
of universal military training; and 
that the Grange, teamed up with 
Schools, churches and service clubs can 
stop Communism by making known 
the real facts about Communism. 


Another highlight of the session was 
the singing contest, held as a pre-con- 
vention feature. Solo winner was 
Charles House, Avon; with Mrs. Sally 
McAllister, Gouverneur, second; George 
Falk, Corfu, third. Duets: First, Helen 
and Helena Fowler, Lyons; second, 
Mrs. Florence Mabe, Harriet Shawl, 


Onondaga County; third, Mr. and Mrs. ’ 


Clinton Sabin, Sherburne. Quartets: 
First, Robert and Richard Shuart, 
Charles Potter, Edwin Simonson, Steu- 
ben County; second, Rebecca Coffin, 
Myra May, Alice Robidou, Margaret 
Fetters, Dutchess County; third, Jerry 
Loomis, Walter Fletcher, Kenneth 
Lamb, Bill Hosic, Oneida County. 


Winners of the American Agricul- 
turist Achievement Awards, in the 
form of engraved gold medals, were: 
Miss Audrey Morehouse, 16, Garratts- 
Ville; and Willis Simpson, Jr., 16, Port 
Jervis. This contest for outstanding 
leadership and accomplishment in 
Grange and other activities for the 
past year was open to Grangers under 
21 years of age. 


Resolutions 


During the four-day session, represen- 
tatives of the State’s 896 Granges ap- 
Proved the many reports from officers of 


1950 


the Grange, were entertained by some 
excellent programs. However, of the great- 
est importance was the action the dele- 
gates took on nearly 100 resolutions. Of 
most general interest were the following: 


The Grange Opposes: 


Manner in which welfare 
and administered in New York; and pay- 
ment of cash to recipients. 

Establishment of Regional fairs by the 
State Dept. of Agriculture. 

Any form of compulsory health insur- 
ance or any system of socialized medicine. 

The allotment and inspection of wheat 
acreage. 

Federal aid to education ‘‘for the best 
interest of all concerned and our national 
welfare.”’ 

Divorce of extension service from Farm 
Bureau in all states because of abuses in 
a few; and “any bill that would make an 
extension agent just a mouthpiece of the 
LES DA 

Communist candidates having 
names on any ballots for county, 
or national public office. 


their 
state 


vi 


Tue fury of the elements may strike in any 


community. 


Smashing winds. Floods with lands and build- 
ings under water. Raging fire. The crushing 
weight of sleet and freezing rain. 


When such emergencies occur in Bell rural 
areas, telephone crews converge on stricken com- 
munities from every direction. Western Elec- 
tric, our manufacturing and supply unit, rushes 


is financed 


Any modification of the legal respon- 
sibility of the City of New York for any 
damage caused by efforts of city to in- 
duce rainfall. 


The Grange Favors: 


Study by the Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations, of state, county and town 
highway financing, design and conserva- 
tion; including, ‘‘An increase in big truck 
license fees so that they pay a fairer 
share based on use and benefits, of the 
cost of thoroughfares. .... a reduction 
of the axle weight limits of trucks to 
the 18,000 pound weight recommended by 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials . . . vigorous enforcement 
of truck weight laws to prevent damage 
to our roads and to reduce the safety 
menace of the highway boxcars,’’ and, 
“more money from State collected gas 
tax and fees for rural road improvement, 
this money to come from savings in con- 
structing less costly heavy-duty truck 


highways and reduction of maintenance 
expense as a result of lowering truck 
weight limits. 


e blizzards over-and theyre 
already working on our line” 
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A plan providing a guaranteed source 
of revenue for highway purposes through 
the progressive earmarking of motor 
vehicle and gas tax revenue 

State assuming responsibility for dam- 
age to motorists caused by collisions with 
legally protected wild deer. 

More stringent laws and more rigid en- 
forcement of traffic laws. 

Strict enforcement of laws pertaining 
to covering wells and cisterns. 

Reducing legal voting age from 21 to 18. 

A support price under agricultural com- 
modities to prevent ruinous prices to ag- 
riculture; and vigorously opposes present 
form of subsidies and price supports. 

Making every effort to have a complete 
machinery exhibit at all future State 
Fairs. i 

Issuing motor vehicle licenses only af- 
ter applicant has furnished evidence of 
financial responsibility. 

Giving school pupils more than one 
bottle of milk a day if they want it. 

Cooperation with every agency to help 
reduce farm accidents. 








parts from the nearest warehouses. Work doesn’t 


stop until telephone service is restored. 


in poles, wire, and all kinds of equipment and 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Telephones are our job. We have the skilled 
men, the tools and equipment. We’re prepared 
for day-to-day work, and we’re prepared for 
emergencies. This is particularly important right 
now when the nation depends on the telephone 
to get things done and done fast. 
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FALSE PROSPERITY 


F we take 100 as the index figure,of prices for the 
period from 1910 to 1914, then the index of farm 


prices in New York for July 1950 had increased to 


233, or 2% times what hey were at the beginning 
of World War 1. Retail food prices had increased. to 
an index figure of 263, or about 224 times what 
they were from the base period. 


Prices of articles farmers buy\had an index of 
256 in July of this year, costs of dairy farming were 
at 300, cost of living at 244, and earnings of factory 


workers at 511. In other words, the earnings of most 


working men in the United States have increased 
over five times what they were in 1910-1914, while 
the cost of living has increased less than 214 times. 


Remember these figures when labor bosses and 
politicians claim that wages should advance several 
cents an hour whenever the cost of living goes up 
only a very small fraction. 


One of the grave injustices caused by the wild 
inflation which we are suffering now is to the 
widows, orphans and older people trying to live on 
an income from savings which would have been 
enough in ordinary times but which is not nearly 
enough now to buy even’ the necessities of life. 


The politicians who brag about our present pros- 
perity are wrong. It is false prosperity, based on 
inflation, on ruinous government spending, and on 
taxation fast getting to a point where no individual 
or business can continue to live and operate. 


TRIBUTE TO THE EGG 


Ace criticising our government for continuing 

to permit the Red Communists of China to ship 
unwholesome dried eggs into this country, my 
friend, Editor John Pickett of the California Farmer 
goes on to pay tribute to our own clean, fine 
American eggs. 


“A good, fresh American egg,’ says John, “is 
one of nature’s great protective foods. The average 
American hen is much better fed than the average 
American person. She gets a well-balanced ration. 
The egg which she produces is in effect a vitamin 
pill. It is rich in minerals and vitamins. It is easily 
digested. It transmits health and pep to human 
beings. 

“The poultry industry is the most widespread 
American industry. It gives employment to a great 
many people. It has the service of many fine 
scientists and commercial concerns which help 
make it a good American industry in sanitation, 
careful handling and excellent distribution of a fine 
product. . 

“American poultry meats and eggs deserve our 
support and our acclaim.” 

To all of which sentiment, John, we of American 
Agriculturist. give a hearty Amen. We’d like to add, 
also, that the egg and other poultry products fit in 
well with the gospel Ed Babcock used to preach 
about animal agriculture. Take the poultry, the 
dairy and the meat products, balance them with 
vegetables and fruit, and you have a diet unbeatable 
for health and energy. 


SAVE YOUR FEET AND BACK 


“ONCE made a little survey of the time it took to 

do chores in the dairy barns of several of my 
friends, and in every instance I found that with a 
little planning, and without too much expense, lit- 
erally miles could be cut off the distances these 
farmers walked to do their chores. 

This is the time of year when work at chore time 
steps up, so it is a good time to take an hour or so 
off and make a careful study of the steps that you 
take at chore time, with the thought of cutting 
down the labor. rane 

One important point to remember, also, is that the 
average age of farmers is higher. We are getting 
older. It is more difficult and more dangerous, there- 


fore, from a health standpoint, for farmers to have > 
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to lift and carry weights of feed or other supplies 
long distances at chore time. Some figuring along 


this line may save some backaches’ or even a 


physical disability. 


GET SUPPLIES WHILE YOU CAN 


Ree eae what grief you had trying to get 

new equipment, machinery parts, and other 
farm supplies during the last war? Well, we are in 
a war now. God forbid, but it may become another 
World War. So it is good business to look ahead 
and make sure that you can operate without diffi- 
culty next spring. Now is the time to see that your 
machines are all in shape for next year and to order 
repair parts and new machinery if you need it. 

The use of commercial fertilizer is increasing 
rapidly. There is always a rush in the spring. Talk 
to your supply dealer now and get his advice about 
how much you should buy, whether or not it will 
keep, and how it should be stored. 


SHE CAN°’T BUY GOOD POTATOES 


AS a farm meeting the other day a woman with 
a large family said to me: 

“We don’t grow potatoes on our farm. I used to 
like ’em, so did my family, but now that we are 
buying them at the store, we aren’t eating half 
the quantity of potatoes that we once did because 
they are so poor in quality.” 

Hardly a week goes by that some village or city 
consumer does not make a similar remark to me, 
but this one was unusual because it came from a 
farmer’s wife. 

The local market for potatoes is a large one, at 
least it could be if growers and their organiza- 
tions could find some way of putting on these local 
markets a consistently high quality potato, attrac- 
tively packaged, and could convince the consumer 
that the quality would continue to be good. One of 
the problems, of course, is to keep the potato good 
after it leaves the grower’s hands. I raise excellent 
eating potatoes on my own farm, but I have to keep 
them in a warm cellar, where the quality deterior- 
ates rapidly. The same is true for potatoes stored 
too long in warm stores. 


GOOD FOR CHRISTMAS 


N his latest novel, THE SETTLERS, Mr. Eastman 

deals with that strange urge that led whole fami- 
lies, after the Revolution, to pick up their belong- 
ings and plod westward. Nate and Constant 
Williams, whom readers of Ed Eastman’s former 
books met in THE DESTROYERS, appear again in 
this new novel. Though thirty years older, they are 
as full of adventurous spirit as ever, as they and 
their family and friends decide to leave their farms 
in Columbia County, New York, for the long 
westward trek. 

The adventures they met on the trail, their arrival 
in the Genesee country, how they tamed the woods, 
founded their homes, raised their crops and made 
a living for themselves and their families are so 
well portrayed that the reader will not soon forget 
either the characters or the history in this fine 
novel. Send $3 for a copy to American Agriculturist, 
Department S, Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, New 
York, and don’t forget to order copies for your 
friends for Christmas.—I.M.L. 


GET READY FOR INCOME TAX 
REPORT 


OR me one of the most disagreeable jobs of the 
whole year is doing the income tax report, and I 
know that most of you feel the same way. There is 
always the fear that one will make a mistake, and 
that Bureau of Internal Revenue representatives 
will bring it up after all the details of the report are 
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forgotten. Sometimes it’s-the other way around and 
you pay too much tax by not making all of the 
allowable deductions. 

One answer to this difficult problem is well-kept 
books. It. will soon be time to make out these ob- 
noxious sreports; therefore, now is the time to get 
prepared and check up on your facts and figures to 
be sure that they are right and up to date. 


GOOD FALL 


“What wonderful -—- perhaps phenomenal is the 
best term—weather we are having just now. How- 
ever, this is not the first nice autumn on record. In 
1883, so my father told me,-we laid a long string 
of excellent stone walls, a job that no farmer thinks 
of doing at this time. Most of that wall was laid 
in December and there was no trouble from snow 
and very little from frozen ground.” 

—Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 

Wee we may say of this unpredictable 

Northeast climate of ours, we usually get a 

very nice fall. That’; just the way it should be, for 

it gives farmers an opportunity to get everything 

cleaned up for winter and plenty of fall plowing 
done. 


FLUID MILK CONSUMPTION 
IS DECLINING 


AIRY farmers of the Northeast should take note 

of the fact that right here in this great dairy 
section the nation is drinking 11% less milk today 
than it did five years ago. Ralph Eastwood, execu- 
tive secretary of “Milk for Health,” points out that 
the northeastern dairy farmer “must sell fluid milk 
to survive. He cannot live on prices of manufactured 
milk because of interregional price-cost competition 
from the dairy belt of the Midwest... 


“The answer to the problem is to advertise fluid 
milk. The average boy or girl could drink twice as 
much milk as°he now does. and the average aged 
adult should drink at least five times as much as 
at present.” 


Mr. Eastwood’s statements are supported by 
health authorities. The older we get the more milk 
our bones need. 


Fortunately, the “Milk for Health’ campaign is 
going well. About 35,000 dairymen from New York 
and Pennsylvania ship milk to New York City. More 
than 28,000 of these shippers have signed up to 
allow deduction of 1 cent a hundredweight. Sup- 
porting the campaign of ‘Milk for Health” are the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, the 
Metropolitan Milk Bargaining Agency, Eastern Milk 
Producers, the New York State Grange, the Grange 
League Federation and the Farm Bureau. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 
OME of the best chestnuts I get come from the 
good old State of Vermont. Here’s one sent in by 


my friend, Harold F. Johnson, Secretary of the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield. Harold says: 


“Hale Nye, who has charge of the St. Albans 
(Vermont) branch office for the Production Credit 
Association, owns a farm and also gets quite a kick 
out of hunting and fishing. He says that he has a 
pretty intelligent hound dog, and that he does quite 
a business in muskrats during the winter season. 


Hale has a bunch of boards made up of varying 
sizes to set the various sizes of muskrat skins, and 
as each skin dries and he takes it off the board, he 
shows the board to the dog. The dog goes out into 
the nearby swamp and a little later returns with a 
muskrat whose hide is just the right size to fit 
the board from which the dried skin has been re- 
moved. 

“Hale says that about two weeks ago something 
very unfortunate happened. The dog was in the 
kitchen at the time that Mrs. Nye dragged the iron- 
ing board out of the closet. The dog took one look 
at the ironing board, dove through the open door 
and hasn’t been seen since!” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


NY FARMER who could predict what farm products will bring and what 
A farm supplies will cost could easily plan his 1951 farming. The first point 
to remember is that the present situation is entirely different than in 1941. The 
general price level is much higher, and, in contrast to ’41, industrial production 
has been going full tilt. Also the number of unemployed is much smaller. It is 
unlikely that we will see the increase in industrial or farm production, or the 
rapid increase in consumer buying power that occurred at the start of the last 
war. At this time it seems wise to continue conservative farming rather than 
make an all-out effort to produce to the limit. 


PRICES; The best guess is that all prices will continue to go up slowly. 
oom «= Labor is in the process of getting more wages, and prices will 
certainly follow. While no famine of supplies needed for farming next year is 
expected, it will be good business to buy and get early delivery on supplies 
such as fertilizer, seeds, spray materials, etc. The farm labor supply will be 
tight. The best advice we can give, if you have a man you consider essential, 
is to talk with your draft board before he gets his induction notice. 


CONTROLS: Government allocation of materials to manufacturers is an 
mens «3860 effective way to control production. The gossip is that farm 
machinery will get good consideration. 


It is doubtful that pricé ceilings or rationing will be-applied soon. Many 
economists doubt their effectiveness. If the supply is too big, you can’t make 
people buy at any price; and if the supply is too low, you can’t stop people 
from paying more than ceiling prices in the black market. However, it is pre- 
dicted that controls will tighten up after election. 


FEED: 


Feed is plentiful. Prospective tonnage is about 2 per cent over last 
year which was second largest on record. Prices will continue high, 
partly because government is supporting prices of wheat and corn. The rela- 
tion between feed and milk should not change drastically. Northeastern dairy- 
men and poultrymen can well consider growing more grain, particularly on 
land which they may want to take out of cash crops such as potatoes, cabbage 
and vegetables. 


PRODUCTION EN 1951: 1951 production will depend on the war 
DTT § Situation, government policies, wages, 
acreage and weather. It is predicted that defense spending will be at the rate 
of $25 billion to $30 billion a year by mid-year, compared to $12 billion before 
Korea. It is obvious that government will use no brakes on farm production but 
will encourage production to the limit. 


Increased industrial wages will up the cost of all farm supplies as well as 
cost of marketing farm products. As always, farmers will plant the acreage and 
plan the number of animals which they think will be the most profitable. 
Weather will be the biggest single factor affecting production. Recent predic- 
tions from Washington about bigger 1951 farm profits than last year are more 
optimistic than this writer is willing to accept. The big question is whether or 
not farm income will increase enough to balance increased costs. 


For dairymen the outlook is approximately the same as last year. Eggs may 
be lower if price supports are withdrawn January 1. Cabbage is now a glut on 
the market, Some vegetable growers have had a bad year; potato growers like- 
wise. If northeastern farmers do not increase the acreage of vegetables, they 
may expect better prices than in 1950. 


THINGS TO DO: To sum up, this is a time for close study of situations 
Tne §868aS they develop. Play the game conservatively and be 
ready to change plans on short notice. 


Get acquainted with new social security requirements if you hire farm or 
domestic help. You will have to begin to file reports January 1. 


Begin to pull records together for your income tax report. 


“Is Sf D> F PR *thel a 3 Favnice 

#. she Song of the Lazy armerss 
6S oe ey “het PBfor cst HE trouble with most folks toda 

ae S Oe E is that they don’t have any way ee 
blowin’ off the steam that’s built while 
they are workin ’at full tilt. The pace 
of life is faster now than constitutions 
will allow, unless we quit work now 
~. and then so we can settle down again. 

‘ But people just won’t stop and sit to 
let their nerves unwind a bit, and 
most are never at their best because 
they don’t know how to rest. Result 
is weakened hearts and minds and ills 
of many other kinds; their ulcers jump, 
blood pressure’s high, they can not 
eat like you and I, and when they 
finally have to quit they get no joy or 
good from it. 

The secret of good livin’ lies in laying 
out a plan that’s wise. That doesn’t 
mean you ‘have to be as much opposed 
to work as me; some folks can work 
from morn to night and still feel per- 
fectly all right, because they know how 
to relax when they begin to overtax. 
They take a minute here and there to 
stop and get a breath of air, or if the chores slow down a bit they always 
make the most of it; and when a full day’s work is done they look for ways to 
have some fun. Why fuss and stew the whole night through about what you 
have left to do? Don’t fret about another day—it might not show up anyway. 





—Hugh Cosline 
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Above: Rot in this Wisconsin barn, less than 10 years old, called 
for extensive repairs. 


Below: Thermopane in fixed sash was installed in the south wall 
of the remodeled barn. Forced ventilation was added. Relative 
humidity (which averaged 85% in winter in a number of barns in 
this area) was thus brought down to an average of approximately 
55% in this barn. Healthier for livestock. Maintenance reduced. 





How to get 
MORE DOLLARS FROM THE SUN 


Sunlight makes your buildings warmer, drier and more sani- 
tary in cold weather. These conditions pay off in healthier 
livestock and poultry and in better production . . . put dollars 
in your pocket. 


HOW TO DO IT 
Take advantage of radiant solar heat. Install large windows 
facing south—windows without light-robbing cross members. 
To keep heat inside, use Thermopane* insulating glass—two 
panes with dry air hermetically sealed between them. 
Thermopane makes windows self-insulating. It stays in all year. 

Thermopane reduces heat loss during cold weather. More 
sun heat and animal heat is kept inside—more feed dollars 
can go into milk, eggs and meat; less into keeping animals 
warm. Operation of auxiliary heaters is reduced. 

Thermopane reduces sweat and frost because the inner 
pane stays warmer. This means less rotting and rusting of 
sash or the structure beneath—less time and money for re- 
painting or replacement. 

Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply distributors 
and dealers. Write for our new booklet, “Improved Farm 
Building Daylighting”’. *® 





Two Panes of Gloss 


28115 Nicholas Building, Toledo, 3, Ohio (Metal-to-Glass) 
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Dairymen know the importance of the 
Sire in maintaining high production 
and income. 

—And dairymen in New York and 
Western Vt. know that NYABC Sires 
transmit sustained high production to 
most of their daughters. Live Better, 
Live Safer. Join the more than 30,000 
dairymen members who breed their 
herds through 125 artificial breeding 
units affiliated with NYABC. Write for 
further information about service in 
New York and Western Vermont to: 


N.. Y.. Bes B..... Cs 


A Inc. 


[rriga-_ 
‘ion_z, More Farm Jobs 


ith One Machine 





Dealers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast; Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Dealer Or Call 


PETZOLD EQPT. CO. 


Authorized Di 
600 5th Ave.fijag Phone 1156 






es Ithaca, N. Y. Owego, N.Y. 
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Her calf doesn’t need it 


eee With 








The safe replacement for milk! 


Raise healthy calves on vitamin-high Kaff-A! A million 
healthy heifers have already been raised on Kaff-A. It’s 
the safe replacement for milk ...the one you can be sure 
will produce healthy calves! So don’t take a chance on an 
inferior imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on feed may 
cost you many dollars if your cows turn out to be poor 
milkers because of lack of proper nutrition during their 
starting period. Be safe! Feed Kaff-A! Jts vitamin con- 


tent is known! 




















NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO., 
{32 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


A sito COM 
18, UNADILLA, 
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Kaff-A has a nutritious dried buttermilk 
base. It also contains other dairy by-products, some ce- 
real products, plus plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Every box gives you up to 500 extra pounds of milk to sell! 
Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A replaces 10 lbs. of milk in calf feeding! 
That means every 50 lb. box of Kaff-A fed with low-cost 
hay and grain can release as much as 500 Ibs. of milk you 
can sell! And you’ll find that adds up toa handsome profit! 


Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to9 parts of warm 
water, and begin to feed on the 4th day! By the 10th day 
your calves will be weaned! So feed Kaff-A and sell your 
cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the safe replacement for milk! 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Darville, Ulinois 


Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid 


Emulsions and Kaff-A 


another money-maker 
for you from 
CONSOLIDATED 


COOPERATIVE 
FARM CREDIT 


membership in your 
local National Farm 
Loan Association or ProductionCredit 


Association, you get good credit serv- | 


iceand becomea stockholder and part 
owner with a voice in management. 
Long Term FEDERAL LAND BANK MORTGAGES 
Short Term PRODUCTION LOANS 
FREE p 
INFORMATION 


Dept. 2 
310 STATE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Better Nut Trees 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cracking. There are, however, varieties 
of black walnuts in which the kernels 
can be recovered in quarters with com- 
parative ease, and there are hickories 
which yield almost 100 per cent whole 
halves. The filberts or hazelnuts, the 
chestnuts and the Persian walnuts give 
no problem of cracking. 

For best results only grafted trees 
of known varieties should be planted. 
The possible exception is the chestnut, 
grafted trees of which sometimes show 
stock-scion incompatability. Good seed- 
ling strains of chestnut are available. 

Nut trees require fertile, well drained 
land, though it may be rocky and 
rough. It should not be expected that 
nut trees will become established on 
poor, soggy soils. Neither should it be 
expected that nut trees will become 
established and bear good crops under 
conditions of neglect. However, if 
planted on good soil, nut trees, once 
established, will thrive without much 
care, ; 

It should be understood, also, that for 
most varieties of nut trees a growing 
season of 150 to 160 days is necessary 
between the late spring frosts and 
early autumn frosts. This means that 
the growing of the better varieties of 
nut trees is confined to the milder parts 
of the Northeast and, particularly, to 
the areas where fruit trees grow well. 
Exceptions are the butternut and some 
kinds of hickory, which succeed in a 
relatively short season. 

Bearing Age 

Nut trees vary greatly in the amount 
of time before they come into bearing 
after planting. In general, grafted trees 
will bear earlier than seedlings, and 
trees which are well taken care of 
will bear much earlier than those 
which are neglected. In fact, with seri- 
ous neglect, the trees may never bear. 

Some kinds of nut trees are preco- 
cious. Among these are the Chinese 
chestnuts, which may produce a few 
nuts within two or three years after 
planting and appreciable crops at 5 or 
6 years of age. Grafted butternuts and 
the filberts also bear early. Some- 
times grafted butternuts will bear a 
few nuts in the nursery row. It is more 
likely, however, that it will be 5 or 6 
years before: appreciable crops are 
borne. The filberts will bear at 3 and 
4 years from setting. Black walnut 
trees bear at 5 and 6 years after set- 
ting, with good crops at 8 and 10 years. 

There are now a considerable num- 
ber of nurserymen handling nut trees. 
In general, nut trees are much more 
difficult to propagate and dig than other 
kinds of fruit trees. For this reason 
they are more expensive, ranging in 
price from $2.00 to $5.00 per tree, de- 
pending on the kind and size. - Seed- 
ling trees are much less expensive, 
usually retailing for around a dollar. 


Varieties 


Of outstanding merit among the 
kinds of nuts that should do well in the 
Northeast and which are available in 
the trade is the Thomas black walnut, 
which has been grown _ successfully 
over a wider area than any other 
variety. Another good variety of black 
walnut is the Snyder. This won first 
prize in the American Agriculturist 
sponsored contest some years ago, 


Among the hickories, the variety 
Wilcox has given good results in the 
vicinity of Ithaca. The variety Nielsen 
from Michigan also gives promise. The 
Glover has been satisfactory ‘under 
many conditions. The first prize nut in 
the American Agriculturist contest held 
in 1984 was the Davis, which also has 
fruited well on grafts. 

The butternut is the hardiest of all 
the northern nut trees. The Craxezy 
and the Kinneyglen are good cracking 
varieties and trees are available. Nuts 
resembling the butternut are borne by 


the Japanese walnut and its variant, 
the heartnut. These are handsome, 
rapidly growing trees, but are not al- 
ways hardy. enough to stand the 
winters except in the more favored 
sections. The Stranger and Walters 
heartnuts are good varieties. 

The Crath seedling Persian walnuts 
have shown real promise in the North- 
east. Their introduction has been too 
recent to be sure of just what varieties 
will be most suitable. Seedling trees are 
well worth a trial. One variety, the 
Littlepage, shows promise and _ is 
available in the trade. 

The Chinese chestnut and its hybrids 
seem very promising as sources of 
chestnuts on the home place. They do 
best on somewhat acid, light, well 
drained soils. Chestnut trees must be 
cultivated or mulched and receive care 
much as fruit trees would be cultured. 

The filbert or hazelnut succeeds in 
most parts of New York state, except 
in the north and at high elevations. The 
hybrids of the American species are the 
most promising. Two of these, the 
Bixby and Buchanan, are available 
from nurserymen. The New York State 
Fruit Testing Association at Geneva, 
New York, also has some varieties 
available in limited quantity. 


Setting Trees 


In planting most kinds of nut trees, 
particularly the hazelnuts, the chest- 
nuts and the hickories, it is essential to 
have at least two varieties of trees 
growing near each other in order to 
provide cross-pollination. 

The search for northern nut trees 
bearing nuts with superior cracking 
quality still goes on. American Agricul- 
turist readers will be of real service if 
they will send samples of unusually 
good cracking nuts to the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y., where a bulletin on nut growing 
is available on request. 


For better living on the farm, the 
planting of named varieties of nut trees 
is well worthwhile. Growing the trees 
makes an excellent hobby. Harvesting 
and caring for the crop is fun for the 
youngsters — and nut cookies, nut 
cakes, and nut pies are delicacies that 
are not excelled by any other product 
of culinary art. 





NATIONAL WINNER 





ERBERT McFETRIDGE, a 1950 

graduate of the Geneva, New York 
High School, won first place in the 
Future Farmers of America National 
Speaking Contest held at Kansas City, 
Missouri, recently. He spoke on the 
subject, “Farm Price Supports.” The 
contest was held in connection with the 
National Convention of the Future 
Farmers, which convenes annually in 
the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. 
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‘RIVING along Highway 20 a few 
weeks ago, enroute from AI- 
bany to Cazenovia, New York, 
I decided to take some silo- 

filling pictures. A little way out of 
Albany I saw a load of corn at a silo 
but no one around, so I drove on. 

At another place there were two 
loads of corn, a tractor all belted to 
the chopper and every sign of silo- 
filling, but again nary a soul could I 
find though I roamed all through the 
barn. This happened four times. Final- 
ly, ’way over Cherry, Valley way, I 
went to a farm house to see what in 
heck had happened to all the farmers. 
There was the farmer, the hired man 
and the whole family clustered around 
a television set. It was the first day 
of the World Series! 


Such is progress! Last year I could 
keep up with the ball games as I went 
from farm to farm because everyone 
had a radio hooked up near the silo. 
This year everyone and his uncle 
knocked off for a couple of hours to 
watch the game from the comfort of 
their living room. How typical it was 
of our Northeast farmers that they 
took the whole crew in to watch the 
game. That little unexpected time, off 
makes for a happy hired man, a man 
who isn’t going to grumble when it’s 
necessary to work a little faster or 
longer to save a crop. 


One-Man Promoter 


Cruising along toward Cherry Valley 
in Otsego County, I saw a sign along- 
side the road that made me stop. I was 
glad I did because I had a chance to 
visit with Andrew Jamba who thinks 
dairymen should take a greater inter- 
est in selling their product. 


The sign shown in the accompanying 
picture is of a giant milk bottle bear- 
ing the words, “Did You Have Your 
Milk Today.” It demonstrates An- 
drew’s idea that all dairy farms should 
display a sign of some kind to remind 
passing motorists that milk is good for 
them. “Why, right here on Route 20 
as many as 10,000 cars a day pass my 
farm during the tourist season. That 
means more than 30,000 people might 
see it in one day” he told me. 


Andrew says it doesn’t matter much + 


what’s on the sign just so it uses the 
word “Milk.” He says that just “Drink 
Milk” or “Milk For Health” would do a 
world of selling if displayed on every 
farm. What do you think of his idea? 
Should farmers paint such signs on 
their barns or on signboards along- 
side the road or would it be a good idea 
for milk handlers or Milk For Health, 
Ine. to distribute such signs to mem- 
bers for them to put up? 

‘Andrew Jamba has about 65 head of 





By JIM HALL 





Andrew Jamba painted this 
erected it alongside busy Highway 20 
near Cherry Valley, N. Y. He’d like to see 
something similar on every dairy farm. 


sign and 


purebred Holsteins, including 40 milk- 
ers, and averages 10,000 of milk with 
350 fat despite the fact that he uses 
no silage of any kind. The 150 tillable 
acres in. the 500 he owns in two ad- 
joining farms is all in grass. Some hay- 
fields 15 years old are kept producing 
with lots of manure and 300 to 400 
pounds of superphosphate per acre 
every 4 years. The farm he bought 
three years ago has all been plowed 
and seeded to alfalfa, ladino and tim- 
othy, and because he figures this land 
is short of potash, it gets 300 to 400 
pounds of 0-20-20 instead of the super. 

Andrew is of the opinion that if feed 
prices don’t rise and if milk stays over 
$4 a hundred, dairymen will do all 
right, but he still says they ought to 
do something about advertising their 
own product themselves. What do you 
think ? 


Back To The Farm 


And just to prove that all farmers 
along Route 20 didn’t take time off to 
watch the World Series on their tele- 
vision sets, we are printing below a 
picture of Ernest Ballou of West Win- 
field, Herkimer County, who was born 
and raised on a farm but left it for 
construction work. “I didn’t go back 
to farming until 5 years ago,” he told 
me, “and that was the biggest mistake 
I ever made. Hither I should never 
have left the farm or I should have 
gone back to it years sooner. There’s 
no other life like farming.” 

ie ‘asked him why he was working 
When everyone else was 
watching the World Ser- 
es. “Oh,” ‘he said, “work 
comes first.” Then he 
grinned and added, 
“Anyway, I don’t have 
a television!” 


Pep ReT Eon weno ume 
Ernest Ballou, left, of 
West Winfield, N. Y., and 
his hired man, Phillip 
Carey, are shown putting 
away the last of 17 acres 
of silage corn which will 
be fed, along with grass 


silage, to Ballou’s 46-cow 
herd. 
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For Fast, Effective Action 


BACILLARY ENTERITIS (Necro) 
SEPTICEMIA 3 
PNEUMONIA, and other costly 


BACTERIAL DISEASES 
of Farm Animals 


| | 
USE The All-Purpose Sulfa 


SULMET — , 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Get The Advantages Of Once-A-Day Treatment With 
This Easy-to-Give, Time-Proved, Low-Cost Drug 


Prompt treatment of dangerous bacterial diseases with 
SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle usually saves ani- 
mals and avoids the unthriftiness and stunting that 
follow prolonged illness. Animals often return to nor- 
mal feeding after one treatment: 


SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in six dosage 
forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMUL- 
SION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 
12.5% (may be used as a drench) and INJECTABLE 
SOLUTION available by or on the prescription of a 
veterinarian. 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the con- 
stant war against disease. Consult him for the most 
effective management practices and disease-control pro- 
cedures to meet your individual needs. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


94a, oo 
“MAL inpusray ES 





(628) 8 





For Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, Wind- 
burn, Sunburn and like udder injuries 
there’s nothing like BAG BALM. This 
Lanolin-loaded ointment spreads right, 
stays on longer, stays antiseptic on con- 
tact. Use it for needed massage of 
Caked Bag and for promoting quick 
healing. At all dealers. 


Send for FREE COW BOOK 
Dairy Ass‘n Co., Inc., Lyndonville 50, Vermont 


TOUCHY. 
ry cts 


6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, productive 
stock. They get these min- 
etals, along with salt, when 
you feed them STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT...lack of cobalt results 
in loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. © 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility .. _increases ability of 
female to lactate. 

IRON ... essential for healthy 
red blood... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 

COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


reep SEERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 












100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


BLUSALT 
es 10O™= 






Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT ated INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 








CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 22,,Westinston > 


Binghamton, WN. Y. 





2.500 Attend 
$0th Annual 
G.LE. Meeting | 


OVERNMENT controls are 
6 the immediate future, even % 
McConnell, general manager of 
the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, told more than 2,000 
stockholders gathered at Ithaca Octo- 
ber 26 for the cooperative’s 30th an- 
nual meeting. 

Dean William I. Myers of the New 
York State College of Agriculture wel- 
comed representatives of the 108,000 
G.L.F. farmer-members in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to the 
meeting held in Bailey Hall. It was the 
first time in 16 years that a G.L.F. 
annual meeting had been held at 
Ithaca. In recent years the annual 
meeting has been a two-day affair held 
in the big armory at Syracuse. 

Members learned in reports from Mr. 
McConnell, President Frank M. Smith, 
Assistant General Manager C. N. Sil- 
cox, and E. V. Underwood, secretary- 
treasurer, that the Exchange is in the 
soundest, strongest position in its his- 
tory. 

President Smith, in his annual re- 
port, cited four outstanding accomp- 
lishments of the year: 

1. The financial structure of our in- 
stitution has been placed on a basis 
calculated to withstand shocks result- 
ing from troublesome times ahead. 

2. The membership policy of G.L.F. 
has been strengthened by making vol- 
untary investment, as well as volun- 
tary use, the keystone of a sound 
membership. 

8. The board has continued improve- 
ment of services through careful in- 
vestment in new facilities. 

4. The board has established an area 
marketing policy. The first move under 
this policy was setting up a Western 
New York Marketing Cooperative, with 
a fine farmer board of directors. 


Mr. McConnell, who has been em- 
ployed by G.L.F. for all but two years 
of its existence, said in his 14th annual 
report as general manager that a man 
didn’t have to have any inside informa- 
tion to see that more government con- 
trols are coming, “as one control be- 
gets another.” 


“We have made some mistakes while 
trying to bring better services to farm- 
ers,’”’ McConnell said. ‘But each mis- 
take has led us all to firmer ground. 
Committee actions taken during each 
year give us a different G.L.F. at the 
end of each year, maintaining a flexi- 
bility in services and facilities to meet 
the needs of members.” 


Farmer-members have invested $4,- 
500,000 of new capital in the organiza- 


. tion in the past year, which McConnell 


termed “an amazing demonstration of 
confidence in the policies of your co- 
operative.” A year ago a lot of us 
were anticipating a long deflationary 
period and tighter credit, but the Kor- 
ean war changed the trend and set in 
motion great inflationary forces, Mc- 
Connell stated. ‘We still dwell in very 


prices and wages,” James A.. 
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insecure times. Relative stability is 
many years off.” 

“In these uncertain times, G.L.F. is 
a good defense for farmers. We have 
the dual job of fighting to get goods 
for farmers when tight controls are on, 
and fighting attempts to enact regu- 
lations that would hurt farmers,” the 
general manager said. 

“Government controls are in the im- 
mediate future—even to prices and 
wages,” McConnell said, and added 
that a man didn’t have to have any 
inside information to recognize this. 
He also pointed out that “to get bu- 
reaucracy to make necessary changes 
in unworkable rules is difficult, but 
G.L.F. can and will fight the battle of 
discrimination against agriculture.” 

C. N. .Silcox, assistant general man- 
ager, reported that during the year 
ending June 380, 1950, farmers pur- 
chased or marketed through G.L.F. the 
greatest amount of supplies in its 
thirty-year history, a total of 2,155,000 
tons. Principal items in this tonnage 
were: grain and feed, 1,250,989 tons; 


“seed, 19,095 tons; mixed fertilizer, 172,- 


616 tons; superphosphate, 105,086 tons; 
other soil building items, 251,940 tons. 
Bulk fuel sales were up to nearly 87 
million gallons; egg marketing up to 
591,000 cases. Among 1949 crops mar- 
keted were 1,316,000 bushels of grain 


and 9,300 tons of beans. Farm supply 


sales totalled nearly $12 million. 
Net Margin Up 


G.L.F.’s wholesale dollar volume dur- 
ing the year was $141,900,000 with a 
wholesale net margin of $4,037,000. 

New facilities for services as report- 
ed by Mr. Silcox for the past year in- 
cluded: a new fertilizer plant on the 
Hudson River at Albany where there 
is direct water delivery from points of 
production of raw materials; establish- 
ment of a marketing service in western 
New York that is broader in scope to 
serve more members at least risk; and 
the start of work on a new fertilizer 
plant at Union City, Pennsylvania, and 
a warehouse and grain elevator at 
Bordentown, New Jersey. He said ‘the 
location of the feed mill at Bordentown 
will save $4 to $5 a ton on some ingre- 
dients. * 


In addition to these new facilities, 


% 


Had 


—Photo: 
The 30th annual meeting of G.L.F. stockholders at Ithaca was strictly a business meet- 
ing. Three of those who addressed the 2,300 attending were, from left: James A. 
McConnell, general manager; Frank M. Smith, president; and Dean William I. Myers 
who welcomed the committeemen on behalf of the State College of Agriculture. 


Silcox listed more grinders for grain, 
more mixers for molasses and other 
new and improved equipment added at 
local service units. “The tonnage is a 
measure of use of G.L.F.,” Silcox said, 
“hut things that show leadership and 
give better facilities to meet the needs 
of farmers “are more important.’ He 
gave as an example the direct ship- 
ment to members of barbed wire which 
they took directly off the cars as a sav- 
ings under general market price of 
$270,000. 


Opposes Controls 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, was 
principal speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion and outlined three steps for Amer- 
ica to take to win against Russia: 

“1. Abundant, efficient production. 

“2. Make stronger our free choice, 
free enterprise system.’ 

“3. Strengthen the moral fibre of our 
people.” 

He said that price controls promote 
inflation by artificial prices, and that 
inflation makes money so cheap that 
people won’t produce to get it.. The 
free price system, he declared, could 
only be preserved by checking inflation 
in every way possible. including reduc- 
tion of non-defense government spend- 
ing and paying taxes “‘as we go.” 

Referring to the third step, Shuman 
said, we have poor leadership—leaders 
who seem to think it is “old stuff” to 
talk about ‘‘work is a virtue, love thy 
neighbor and ‘so forth, but America 
still tries to practice that old stuff. We 
must inject Christian love in our na- 
tional and local life.” 

Shuman said he was making no per- 
sonal attack on Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles Brannan, but that the 
Brannan plan is a copy of the social- 
istic plan in operation in Sweden and 
that it is a part of a deliberate plan 
on the part of a group in Washington 
to take us to socialism. ‘“We are en- 
route to socialism. Today is the time 
to draw the line,” he declared. 

Sharing the platform with Shuman 
was Herbert McFetridge, a young 
farmer from Hall, New York, a G.L.F. 
patron, who delivered the essay which 
won him first prize in the National 

(Continued on Page 17) 


Elected to G.L.F. Board of Directors for Two Years 





R. L. Culver W. H. Rich 


J. S. Wells 


J. D. Ameele 


H. W. Bibuas, Jr. 





E. B. Clark O. F. Ross 
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“At the 1950 Storr’s Conn. Egg Laying 
Test, our White Leghorns won first, 
all breeds, with 8899 eggs and 4124.5 


points. “For the fourth time we won 
the high leghorn pen at the Georgia 
Test. Other 1950 records were good 
but not outstanding. In every test en- 
tered our Leghorns placed fifth or 
better. We still hold the all-time 
World’s record for all breeds, all 
tests won in 1944-45, 















WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND . 


White leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Islanc Reds ‘and Barred 
Rocks . . . own two hatcheries with 
600,000 egg capacity, three poultry 
farms and 15,000 breeders. We carry 


on a complete pedigree-progeny test- 
ing program. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log describes our breeding 
program. Write today for yow 


free copy. 
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Betore vou order Leghorn Chicks tn- 
vestigate the advantages offered in the 
Hawiey strain. Trapnest and progeny 
test breeding have established high livability, large body 
and egg size, and high egg production. 

10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Also Red-Rock Crosses, Gray Leghorn Crosses (white 
egg strain). Order Early! Write for descriptive folder 
today. 


HAWLEY POULTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y. 








eister’> 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED } 


Non-Sexed Pullets Cockere 





Safe Arrival Guat. 







R.O.P. SUPER MATED per 100 oer 100 oer 100 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE ‘ : 

LEGHORNS (58.89%). . $13.00 $26.00 $ 3.0 
UTILITY MATED WH. LEG. 11.00 24.00 3.00 
NEW LAMPSHIRES .. 15.00 22.00 14.00 
SEX LINK CROSS AA 15.00 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA .. 15.00 22.00 14.00 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS 14.00 22.00 14.00 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.95 
STARTED LEG. PLTS....4 Wks. 35c....6 Wks. 45c 
Tested by Official Tube Agg. Method. Order direc’ 


from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog 
Cash or C.O.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95% : 
LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A. McALISTERVILLE, Pa 





NEW 


HAMPSHIRES 


by egg laying test 


Top-notch egg production proven 
Hamp pen at Penn- 


winnings, year after year. High 
Sylvania test 1949-50. 


Also BETTER SEX-LINKS (Black pullets) 


Produced by mating Vancrest Hamp mates to Harco 
strain Barred Rock females. Earlier maturity and egg 
size. Low mortality. Good feathering. Excellent egg or 
meat producers, | 


All chicks from eggs laid by our own hens. 
Write today for free circular & price list. 


VANCREST FARM Box A HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


APM 
FARMS. Chicks 


HORNS — RED-ROCK 

RU aa OneW HAMPSHIRES 
N.Y.-U.S. Approved — Puliorum Clean 
. Write for folder. 238 Warren St. 
CHAPMAN FARMS GLENS FALLS, N. Y 


















BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshire 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 


KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 


c.O.D. N Hampshires, 
SURPLUS CHICKS, Barred Racks; P White 
Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 


100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R9, Beilefonte, Pa. 


Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat, 


brofits, Free catalog, 
West. Bridgewater, Mass 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


amexican Agriculturist, November 18, 











HATCHING EVERY WEEK—Pulorum Clean Ebenwood 
and 
EBENWOOD FARM, Box B-50 
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etailing Dressed Poultry 


By WALDO W. CHICK, 


O the poultryman who does not 
wish to handle a large number 
of birds and depend on volume 
for his income, I think direct 

selling offers possibilities. However, it 
is—one of the most difficult of all 
poultry operations and should not be 
attempted without first giving consid- 
eration to all of the pleasures and 
headaches connected with it. 

Probably the first matter of import- 
ance is the poultryman himself. The 
farmer in most cases iS a very poor 
salesman. Most of us can raise good 
poultry and eggs, but through poor 
marketing realize just an ordinary 
profit. To be successful in retailing you 
not only must be able to grow a fine 
product, you must have the ability to 
convince the consumer of the fact. 
Complaints will be handed out in large 
doses, some perhaps justified, but many 
for no reason whatever. The answer in 
either case must be one that leaves a 
satisfied customer. 

The local market and its demands 
must now be studied. If you live with- 
in twenty miles of ten thousand people; 
you have the market. The demands of 
this market will take some time to de- 
termine. You will have to feel your way 
slowly for a year or two to find out 
how many fowl, roasters, fryers and 
broilers you need for the various sea- 
sons. Then chicks must be started at 
correct intervals to satisfy this de- 
mand. I think it is sound reasoning to 
find this demand first, and then raise to 
fill it, rather than raise what you want 
and try and sell it. Solicit as many 
customers as you are able to supply for 
the year and plan on raising about a 
ten per cent surplus for emergencies. 


The next problem is the breed of 
chickens you must raise to satisfy 
your market. I have tried nearly all of 
the popular breeds and various crosses 
and have finally settled on the white 
rock for customer satisfaction and ease 


of dressing. If your market demands . 


many squab broilers, the white leg- 
horn has a place. The first cost is 
cheap; feed conversion is good up to 
2% pounds, and they dress very easily. 

Now we come to the dressing opera- 
tion. All birds that I want to dress are 
picked up the night before; they are 
not fed or watered after crating. 
Shrinkage, of course, is increased by 


President of NEPPCO 


MARION ALBRIGHT 
1885 - 1950 


Marion Albright, who died at his 
farm home at Athens, New York, 


on Nov. 7, has been very active in 
farm organizations. He joined the 
Dairymen’s League in 1921; became 
county president in 1934; later was 
a League director, resigning at the 


last annual meeting because of ill 
health. 

In 1947 he _.as elected a director 
of G.L.F. from District 5 which was 
4a newly created district. For years 
he has been a Granger and Farm 
Bureau member. He is survived by 
his w.° on daughter and th. 2e 
sons -ho have been associated 
with him on his 400-acr- farm. 





this method, but the product appears to 
hold up better if held for any length of 
time under electric refrigeration. 

The poultryman should have a good 
room to work in, some method of hold- 
ing water at an even temperature for 
scalding, a picking machine and cool- 
ing facilities.. I use ice both for cooling 
and holding. The birds are cooled in 
water with cracked ice, and then placed 
in cracked ice where the water is al- 
lowed to drain. By keeping the water 
at the correct temperature and using 
the picking machine correctly, you have 
a product that looks good and sells well. 
Time and patience appear to be the 
answer to a successful killing opera- 
tion. 

There are. of course, many more 
things that enter into direct selling, 
like packaging, the wise use of credit, 
and special dates for delivery each 
week. 

By using this method of marketing 
the poultryman should realize from 35 
cents to $1.00 per bird extra for his 
time and trouble, depending upon 
whether sold to stores or consumer. 
There has always been a premium 
market for poultry that is a little above 
ordinary, and I think there always will 
be. Are we taking advantage of this 
market that is ours only for the 
asking? 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Does your experience 
in retail selling agree with that of 
Waldo Chick? Let’s hear from you. 
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EASY CLEANING POULTRY ROOST 


Instead of installing ordinary hard-to-clean roosts in his new henhouse, Daniel Car- 
mine, Hillsboro County, Nashau, New Hampshire, designed his own to make his work 
easier. He constructed his roosts one foot high and measuring 4x5 feet. Turkey wire 
and crosspieces completed the job except for the addition of several hook and eyes 


for attaching to the wall. 


Roosts like these will prevent manure from coming in contact with rear wall of 
henhouse and are easy to clean, as the poultryman simply detaches roost from hooks 


and shovels out droppings. 


Windows were installed near roosts to allow manure to be thrown into manure 


spreader below. 


Several roosts were installed. in each pen.—C.L.S, 
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Warfarin 
KILLS RAT: S 


Economical— Mix one Bi 
part Black Leaf War- 
farin with nineteen 
parts corn meal or 
other acceptable bait 
material. Concen- 
trated, tasteless, odor- 
less, never develops 
“bait shyness”. De-. 
stroys entire colonies 
of rats and mice. Full 






directions on the pack- RAT 
age. Sold at drug, | KILLER. 
hardware and farm SF 





supply stores. 


a TR re ee pe 


Use Black Leaf 40 
TER i yt ee 
Ane fpr 


Apply Black Leaf 40 to 
roosts with handy Cap 
Brush. Fumes rise, killing 
lice and feather mites, while 
chickens perch. One ounce 
treats 60 feet of roosts 
—90 chickens. Directions 
on package. Look for the 
Black Leaf brand when you 
buy pest control products. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation * Richmond, Virginia 





3 PAIRS 


TVS 
as 


are surplus 
supply firm. 























money; These 
stock from a_ hig 
Sturdy, serviceable pants, though 
used, have been washed, sterilized 
anc reconditioned. Every pair of 
long wearing wash materials; 
strongly sewn, reinforced at points 


Save 


of strain. Blue, tan, white. 
Specify waist measure and leg 
length. . 

WORK SHIRTS TO MATCH 69c¢ 


Blue, tan, white. Send neck size, sleeve length. 


SHOP COATS 1.49 


Blue, tan, white. Send chest measure. 


¥ Give name, ad- 
Send No Money! 9:33.77; 75: 
town, size and color (also 2nd color choice.) 
Pay postman, plus postage. Or send cash and 
we ship prepaid. Keep 10 days. If not_satis- 
fied, retura for refund Mail Your Order Today! 


YOUNG DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Dept. W-A. 2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 



















\ Right or left 
Side $995 
Pat. Pend see $395 


Astrong, form-fitting washable support. Mack law 
ing adjustable. Snaps up infront. Adjustable leg 
strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No steel or leather 
bands, Unexcelled for comfort. Also used as after 
operation support. For men, women and children. 
Mail orders give measure around the lowest part 
of the abdomen. Specify right or left side or 
double. We Prepay Postage Except on C.O.D.’s. 


PIPER BRACE CO. : 
308 East 12th, Dept. AA-115, Kansas City 6, Mo, 


nee 


SAVE MONEY. Order now. Rice Brothers’ 
famous Leghorn chicks—sturdy, healthy, great 





| layers. 2% Disc. for cash with order before 


Dec. 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write now 
for free price list, full information. Ask about 
Rice-Bubcock Strain Cross. Act early, save 
money. RICE BROS. DEPT. A. Trumansburg,N.Y, 


(630) 10 





ADVERTISING RATES —10 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, Jj. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24 
counts as {2 words. 
money order to 
P. O. Box 514, 
is required. 


Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
AMERICAN - AGRICULTURIST 
ITHACA, N. Y¥. Advance payment 





HOLSTEIN 





mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address, Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttle. Owner 





ORCHARD Hill Stock Farm offers choice heifer and 
bull calves and young heifers from Carnation dams & 
4 per cent Carnation and Rag Apple sires. M Rk 
Kock & Son, Fort Plain, New York, 





WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 25 large Reg. Holsteins due, Aug., 
Sept., Oct. with first calves. Accredited, blood teste 
Lonergan Bros., Homer, N. Y. 


(-% 





FOUR registered Holstein bulls ready for service and 
from high producing cow family. C. F. Crowe, Dryden, 
New York. 


HOLSTEIN BULL: Ready for Service. Best Rag Apple 











Breeding. Come and see him, C. S. Harvey, Cincin- 
natus, N. Y., Brackel Farms, 
REGISTERED Ayrshires. Cows fresh, calves, Elmer 


Fisher, Madison, New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


2 REG. bulls, born, May 27, 1949 and Feb. 25, 1950. 
High record dams (A.R.) May: Royal breeding. Vacci- 
nated, Open bred yearlings, Forge Hill Farm, R. D. 4, 
Newburgh, New York. 











FOR SALE—Bull botn Feb. 1950. Dam made 13657 
—684 Sr3.365C. Highest records of 3 nearest dams 
. 16090M °848F. From an _ outstanding cow 
Sired by Tarbell Farms Double Champion, 15 
record AR daughters. A choice individual. Also 
bred females. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Flats, New York. % 


JERSEY 


SELLING—3 young registered Jersey bulls by a 5 star 
Superior sire; one of the few in N. Y. State. Dams 
have good records on H.1I.R. Kenneth Gibbs, Penn 
Yan, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. BE. C. Talbot. Leonards 
ville, New York. 


Smithyille 























ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retail BE. tu 
Woote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


8 





FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian an 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit. NY . 
Phone 351M. 


a 





CALVES wanted: any breed or cross, any amount, bull 
or cow calves, 2 weeks to.1 mo. old. Will pay express 
charges and return crates. Let us know what you have 
and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va. 





WE ARE LOOKING for complete herds of cattle 
located anywhere. For a quick sale with top prices call 
or write Goldstein & Gurwitz, Ware, Mass., Tel. 890. 





HEREFORDS 


12 REGISTERED, vaccinated Hereford heifers 6 to 8 
months old. 4 heifers 14 months old, Also cows and 
bulls. Walter W. Fisk, Wolcott, New York. 











of several young Hereford 
tuberculosis and bangs. 
Phone 2611. 


FOR SALE: Your choice 
bulls, herd accredited for 
Robert T. McCarty, Wyalusing, Pa. 





sandhills o 
pounds. Irving 


from the 
350-400 


HEREFORD 
Nebraska for 
Call, Route 5, 


heifer calves 
sale, reasonable. 
Stafford, N, Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Yorkshire gilts and bred sows. Chas. A. 
Slater, RED No. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 














CHOICE young feeding pigs—6-8 wks. old $9.00 each 


—8-10 wks. old $9.50. Chester Yorkshire crossed— 
Berkshire and OIC. Shipped C.O.D. Service boars 
150-200 Ibs. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
Tel, 9-1085. 





REGISTERED OIC breeding stock at reasonable prices. 
Cholera vaccinated Howard Beebe, Deposit, New York. 


SHEEP 


TWO registered Dorset Rams of excellent quality. F. B. 
Mills Seed Growers, Inc., Rose Hill, New York. Phone 
Marcellus 34175. 














GOATS 


TOGGENBURG and_ crossbred, 
Some bred. Elveswood Kennels, 


HORSES 


and single horses, mules. 15 bred Perch- 
saddle horses. S. C. 





bucks, does, $15 up. 
Great. Valley, N. Y. 








MATCHED 
eron and Belgian mares, ponies, 
Pendergast, Phoenix, New York. 


RABBITS 


ANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 Ibs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 








4 











CHINCHILLA 


ive pair 
mated ‘pairs, 
write to 
Amherst, 





proven breeders 
Yor further 
Kenney’s 
Mass. 


‘FOR SALE—Chinchillas. 
with young. Ten pair young 
information about these animals 
Chinchilla Ranch, R.F.D, No. 2, 


DOGS 


make 
$10.00 








excellent farm dogs. 
Plummer McCullough, 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, 
Males $15.00 Females 
Mercer, Pa 


GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent . bloodlines, 
triendly, tarm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
eyuirewents. LL. B. Underwood, Locke. New York, 
Phone Moravia 482M3 ; 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers 
ished Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 


furn- 


COLLIES—puppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillcrest 





Kennels, Gill, Mass. 
FOX, Coon, Rabbit hounds. Pups, and grown dogs. 
Also registered Tamworth Swine. Keystone Farms, 


Richfield, Pa. 


BASSET Hound Pups—tri-colors, red & whites, males 
$40., females $30. ea¢n A.K.C. Best of hunters and 
breeders from Champion bloodlines. Stud service $25. 
Ferge, 649 Vosburg Rd., Webster, No. 4, N. Y. 


TOY Manchester, (Rat Terriers) puppies and grown 
stock from champion dam, registered A.K.C. perfect 
for farm or city. Shipped anywhere. Pied Piper Kennels, 
21 Wilkins Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 


COACH pups, dogs-various ages. Excellent stock. L. F, 
Austin, Stonington, Maine. 


healthy, farm- 
Pomeranians 
BN arma Netie 


small 
stock. 
Fuller, 


DACHSHUNDS. AKC — 
raised puppies and grown 
occasionally. Mrs. Claude 
Phone 30F23. 

ee) 
SUPER -intelligent collie-shepherds. Bred from genuine 
heelers, Virgil Smith, New Lisbon, New York. 


type, 
Choice 
Fillmore, 


KOR SALE—severai litters registered St. 


Cocker Spaniels Cross-bred Shepherd-Bernards. One 
litter English-Shepherds, two litters Collie-Shepherds. 
Both litters from heeler parents. One Htter non- 
registered Cocker Spaniels. Distemper vaccinated, 
wormed. Convenient terms. Puppy plan. Sunday  busi- 
ness discouraged. Edna Gladstone, tel. 2161, Andes, 
New York. 





REGISTERED English Shepherd puppies from working 
parents that bring home the cows. Wonderful com- 
panions. Julia Strittmatter, Sewell, N. J. 


LOVELY light buft puppies. Elveswood Cocker Kennels, 
Great Valley, New York. 





$20-$50. Ocean 


NAYS 


COCKERS: AKC, Most colors, 


Air, Bridgehampton, 


ages. 





HARLEQUINS of Elco-Home of the best in Harlequin 
and Black Great Danes. Friendly and intelligent, make 


the ideal farm dog. Champion at stud, Grown stock. 
Puppies $100.00. E. Lincoln Cook, Box 48, Milford, 
Mass. 





! 


~ POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
pred for high egsx production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshal! brothers 
RD 6-A, Ithaca. N Y Phone 9082. 





ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They tive, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request Chester G Zimmer. Box C, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and _ Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean. U. S. and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular McGregor Farms, 


Maine, New York. . 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for officiat 
contest ezx production over all breeds at all eyg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Warm. 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
bruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
pricés. Write to Oryden Springs Farm, Dryden. N. Y. 
ESE estrella at ELS ES A Se ee te Do a 
RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean, Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York, 





CAPON pellets (5’makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib, $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything: for 
chieken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 








BALL RED Rocks and White Leghorns. This is the 
year to get stock that has a record of high production 
and low nfortality on northeastern. farms. You can buy 
with confidence from one of New York State’s cleanest, 
best equipped hatcheries. Approved, pullorum clean Red 
tocks and Babcock strain Leghorns. Visit our hatchery 
and farm or write for free catalog: Ball Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Rt. A, Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





POULTRY FARM. Leghorns. Large Birds. 
Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 


HOBART 
Large Eggs. 
Rich .& Son. 





2% DISCOUNT for cash with order for Rice Brothers 
famous leghorns before Dec. 15th. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write now for free price list; full information. 
Ask about Rice-Babcock Strain Cross. Act early, save 
money, Rice Bros. Dept. C.,. Trumansburg, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW ‘the .expert'-orchard men by. planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit. trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 








Bernards and, 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 





EQUIPMENT 


CASELLINI-VENABLE Corporation — Your Caterpillar 
Dealer offers the following used equipment for sale: 
3 Caterpillar D4 wide gauge Diesel tractors—one with 
straight bulldozer, one with angledozer and one with 
angledozer and Hyster Towing Winch; all recondi- 
tioned in our shop. Excellent values real savings. 
Caterpillar Diesel D2 Wide gauge tractor with angle- 
dozer and winch, reconditioned, including brand new 
tracks, new master clutch, ete. A real good machine at 
a Yeasonable price, Caterpillar Diesel 40 Tractor with 
V Snow Plow and wings; good running condition, $2000. 
Allis-Chalmers HD7W wide gauge Diesel Tractor with 
angledozer and winch, 1946 model, very good condition. 
42 good buy for $5500, Case Model DI Wheel Tractor, 
as is, $650. Case Model VAI Wheel Tractor, as is, $450, 
Caterpillar D8800 Diesel Power Unit, 100 HP with out- 
Board bearing; new in 1947; good running condition. 
An excellent buy for $2500, Continental Power Unit. 
90 HP. very good condition; very reasonable. Inter- 
national U-6 power unit, reconditioned, $550. Casellini- 
Venable Corporation, Barre, Vermont. Phone 90. 


WHY freeze while driving your tractor? Use a Trac- 
tor Warmseat with fingertip heat control. Write 
Tractor Warmseat Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





USED tractors—Model A Farmall with equipment, 
John Deere B with cultivator, Case VA, 10-20 on 
rubber. Clayton & Dickinson, Ferguson Tractor Dealer, 
Middleport, New York, Phone 5701. 





TRACTORS—New and used farm tractors and machin- 


ery. Every make bought and sold including crawlers, 
Go anywhere. Ph:! Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
Phone 5-48381. 


FOR SALE: 3 Buckeye incubators, 1 Buckeye Hatcher, 
gas and electric-9000 egg capacity. 5 Jamesway Ventila- 
tors—automatic. Will sell reasonable part or all or 
trade for pullets ready to lay. Write Earl Buck, 
Lacona, N. Y. or phone—Sandy Creek-2154. 


FOR SALE: Oliver 88 wheel type tractor. Oliver Ann 
Arbor semi-automatic baler. Oliver No. 15 grain master 
combine. 1948 models. All in excellent condition. John 
Deere Van Brunt grain drill new in October. Sowed 51 
acres. Bargains if sold at once. Clinton Bellinger, 
Sehboharie, Ni -Y.;°R,, DoiiG 





USED wanted for Farmall H. allston- 


408-J1. 


snow plow 





MISCELLANEOUS 


QUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleanea 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories. Dept B-1l 955 Willar- 
Ct.. Chicago 22, Ulinois 


LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c¢c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 





CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 
paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


PAPER Shell Pecans. Georgia grown. Tive pounds 
$2.00; 15 pounds $5.00. Postpaid. Joy Acres, Windsor, 
Virginia. 





WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10c. Woolen rug strips, 
mixed shades, 4 pounds $3.00 plus postage. Cotton 
quilt pieces, florals, plains. 3 pounds mixed $1.25 plus 
postage. Florence Moody, Farmington, Maine. 





HARDY’S Genuine Salve—The farm family salve since 
1836. At druggists or send 45c. Dept. A, Hardy Salve 
Co., Box 155, Claremont, N. H. 





ANTIQUE buttons wanted. Cash by return mail. Large 
picture buttons preferred. Mrs. Edna Cunningham, 425 
Valley Drive, Syracuse, New York. 





PECANS: New crop extra large Stuarts, machine 
graded, hand-selected, 10 Ibs. $4.50; Jumbo size shelled 
halves 2 lbs. $2.75; 5 lbs. $6.25; choice broken halves 
and pieces 5 lbs. $5.25. Delivered. insured, guaranteed. 
20th year selling pecans direct. J, Trus Hayes, Grower, 
Box 1730, Dillon, South Carolina, 





HOOKED Rug Fabrics—Bundle of six strips 3’’x12’’ in 
color sequence for flower, leaf and scroll, Fifteen 
popular combinations. 50 cents per bundle, postpaid. 
Allen Fabrics, 60 Horne Road, Belmont 78, Mass. 


FoR SALD: Late model 32. Vi, 1000 W automatie light 








plant with batteries, motors, radio, bulbs, Good con- 
dition. $135 takes all. Write Uby Golden, Lincoln, 
Delaware, R.D.1. 

VIOLINS, typewriters, watches, nylons. Bargains. 


Agents wanted. Write Simms, Warwick, New York. 





WANTED, cedar and locust fence posts in wholesale 
quantities. Write Fred Messling, Three Bridges, N. J. 





STYLE-EASE Maternity dresses. Wear after also. All 





colors. -2 for $5.00. M. Wise, 53 “Roosevelt Ave., 
Paulsboro, New Jersey. 
ENVELOPES, Letterheads, 300-$2.00. 500-$3.00, 


(samples) Snell Printery, Red Lion, Pennsylvania. 





200 COLONIES bees. All or any part. Available any- 
time up to April 1. Erant D. Morse, Saugerties, N. Y. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS bulbs. Nice young bulbs, mixed colors of 
the better kinds, priced low while they last, before 
winter storage. Medium size $13.00 thousand, little 
smaller, blooming size $8.00. F.0.B. Bulblets $.80 a 
quart. H. E. Gordon, Southold, Long Island, N.Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, grape 
vines, berry plants, ever-blooming rose. bushes and 
flowering shrubs at money saving prices. State and 
federal inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 
for free colored catalogue. Last’s Nursery, Amity, 
Arkansas. 
























[ WANTED—Experienced __ herdsman, 
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EMPLOYMENT 


SEED stimulant & bird repellent. At last a new 
scientific dust treatment for seed corn. Does not je- 
tard germination. Keeps birds from pulling corn. Lubri- 
cates moving parts. Aids better root growth. Agents, 
dealers write C-Em-Gro, Baldwinsville 2, N. Y. 











Single. Capable 
managing pure-bred herd. Walter Pike, E. Avon, N, y, 








SITUATION WANTED 


WORK wanted on modern dairy farm by single man. 
Experienced with milking machines and most tractor 
work. Box 514-JG c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 


’ New Work. 








FRUIT 


DID YOU ever eat an orange that ripened on the tree 
before it was picked? Yes? Then you know there’s 
nothing better to give at Christmas. If you hayen’t, 
order some for your family because  tree-ripened 
Florida fruit is heavy with juice and packed with 
health. Bushel baskets oranges, grapefruit, or mixed are 
only $5.75 express prepaid. Guaranteed, Write for 
my folder. Jim Shofner Grower, Tavares, Vlorida, 


HONEY 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest. 5 Ibs. 
$1.35; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs, $1.25: 
6 5-lb. $6.60. All above postpaid 3rd zone. 60 lbs. 
clover $9.00; 60 lbs. buckwheat $7.20. F.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 




















SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: certified seed potatoes, Katahdins, Smooth 
Rurals, Essex, Kennebecs. Low field readings. Book- 
ing now for Spring delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, 
New York. 








FOR SALE: certified Essex seed potatoes. 1. Out yielded 
all varieties in New York—1947. 2. Out yielded all 
varieties in Pennsylvania—1948. 3. Out yielded Cobblers, 
150 cwt. to the acre in the south—1949. 4, 844.2 bu. 
per acre Maine—1949. 5. Booking now for Spring de- 
livery. Thompson Farms: Clymer, New York. 


HAY 


HAY—timothy, clover mixed. First and second cuttin 
alfalfa. Straw. James Kelly, 137 HE. Seneca, Tpke 
Syracuse, Phone 92885. 








OATS, $2.40 a hundred, straw $15.00. Alger Drew, 


Tele. Lovel 104-33, Fryeburg, Maine. 


ALL TYPES of hay and straw, delivered by truck 
load. Guaranteed as represented. Kenneth Stewart, 
Maplecrest, New York. 


STRAW and all grades of hay delivered subject to in- 
spection. J. W. Christman. R. D. 4; Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Tel. -48-282. 


HAY—Quality hay and straw. Ship by rail or truck. 
Roland Fletcher, Fort Plain, Rt. 2, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost. of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
55c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts."” Phone 48. P OO. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 








country businesses. 
81 states. 
255-R 


STROUT’S catalog—Irarms, homes, 
World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 
Mailed free! Buy now and save thru Strout. 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





FARMS—Businesses-Vlaces. Farms from 6 acres to 500 
acres equipped. $9500 buys 200 acres dairy farm $4000 
down. 140 acre dairy and fruit farm, apple orchard 
700 trees. Terms given. Write or ph. 46-224. C. M. 
Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


ENLARGEMENTS—Technicians with many years of 
experience using the most’ modern equipment will give 
each negative you send us the individual attention 
needed to produce the best possible picture. Advice 
on your negatives and how to take better pictures given 
on request free of charge. 8x10, $1.00; 5x7, $.75 in 
attractive composition frame, Send postal note, money 
order or cash with order. Erven & Rodgers, Com-' 
mercial Photographers, Dept. 7. 1704 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn 27, New York. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING corrected: Free booklet gives full in- 
formation. Write today. W. A. Dennison, 543 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIDES AND FURS 


RAW FURS wanted. Trappers lots; mink, muskrat, 
weasel, heavy furred fox, coon, dry deer skins, beaver, 
ginseng, etc. Ship, parcel post, postage refunded. Price 
list free. Mink scent $1.00. H. Metcalf & Son, Alstead, 
New Hampshire. 
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BE SATISFIED 


In. remodeling or repairing your 
home be sure to use reliable equip: 
ment and good materials. Patronize 
American Agriculturist advertisers and 
you will be satisfied. 





toy is 4 YA, 





Caio HUNGER’— Lack of essential 4 
mineral elements needed by livestock for 
sturdy health, rapid growth, peak produc- 
tion and reproduction. 


Now is the time to help safeguard your 
profits and the future health and contin- 
ued productivity of your stock. Protect 
them against “Hidden Hunger’— feed 
Near’s MinRaltone year round. MinRal- 
tone is the thoroughly proven mineral 
feed supplement that contains 11 essen- 
tial mineral elements plus Vitamin D. 
Write us for free MinRaltone Feeding 
booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., Inc. ¢ BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N. Y. - Forsyth, Ga. 


Tah: 


Pi en ee Be) 
. MINERAL FEED SUPPLEMENT 
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KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


EASTERN NEW YORK 
DISPERSAL 


55 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Joyce Kittinger selling at her farm, ANCRAM, 
Columbia Co., N. Y. on Route 81, eighteen 
miles southeast of Hudson, N. Y., also the 
same distance southwest of Gt. Barrington, 
Mass. : 

Herd T. B. Accredited, blood tested, many calfhood 
vaccinated, eligible for New England and New Jersey. 
This splendid herd was established 15 years ago with 
the purchase of a New York State Champion <2-year- 
old with 789 lb. fat and 22,399 Ib. milk, and the sale 
includes offspring, among them 6 daughters. Also sell- 
ing are 4 daughters and a son of a 702 Ib. fat record 
2-year-old with 20,000 Ib. milk. 
16 milking cows, majority fresh or close; 20 
bred heifers; 10 open heifers; 4 heifer calves; 
5 bulls. 
COMPLETE LINE OF FARM AND DAIRY EQUIP- 
MENT SELLING IN THE FORENOON. 

Your opportunity to buy a splendid herd, all young 
and very productive. Catalogs at the ringside. 
—MRS. JOYCE KITTINGER, Owner, Ancram, N. Y. 
R. AUSTIN BACKUS MEXICO, N. Y. 

Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
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By J. F. “Doc” ROBERTS 


AM getting very suspicious of 
the farm news we are now hear- 
ing and reading, namely, that 
farm income will increase greatly 
next year, perhaps 15 per cent or more; 
that there will be a shortage of meat 
with sharply higher prices; that all 
food costs will be higher. This is vital 
news to farmers but it is such a re- 
versal in technique from the usual 


propaganda that I cannot help but- 


question the reasons for it. 


Right now our cash crop farmers in 
western New York (and I could say in 
the whole Northeast) are facing one of 
the most disastrous seasons on record. 
Mr. E. P. Rumsey of Batavia, a real 
farmer and livestock man, told me re- 
cently that for the first time in 50 
years he had grown valueless crops. 
His cabbage was unsalable at any 
price; his tomatoes wilted on the vines 
because canners would not take them; 
his potatoes were selling at 75 cents 
per cwt. graded, but the outgrade was 
unsalable. Beans have largely wilted 
on the vines, and carrots, beets and 
onions are not bringing enough to dig. 
This is the cash crop picture, yet we 
are hearing that the income of the 
Northeast farmer is but 3 per cent off 
this year. 

Apparently there is*a movement on 
foot to place price curbs on foods soon 
after election. At least the farmer is 
being pictured very unfavorably before 
the public. Just where the power for 
controls stems from, and how the 
movement gets its concerted action can 
only be’ guessed at. Perhaps more and 
more politicians are expecting bigger 
and better jobs. This food price squeeze 
will ruin farming as we have known it 
unless every farmer and every farm or- 
ganization gets the true facts before 
the people. 


Unfair Propaganda 


Furthermore, this talk of a meat 
shortage is entirely contrary to our 
livestock situation. There is an in- 
crease in numbers and in pounds of 
every livestock species with the ex- 
ception of sheep and lambs, which only 
account for about four pounds per per- 
son anyway. There has been a big in- 
crease in breeding stock on farms and 
ranches, and more meat is sure to be 
available next year. 


The devastating angle which all this 
propaganda takes is that people will 
have more money with which to buy 
meat; therefore, unless the farmer is 
controlled, meat will bring more mon- 
ey. The idea seems to be that from 
labor on up, everyone must have more 
money with which to raise prices and 
taxes but they must not use any of 
this increased income for food. They 
are desperately trying to put over to 
the public a ruinous, political, mental 
quirk by using the food producer as 
the goat. 

Perhaps one way to overcome this 





BIG DELAWARE COUNTY DISPERSAL 





70 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE T. B. Accredited, al! Bang Vaccinated, blood tested within 30 days, 


milkers mastitis tested, examined for pregnancy. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 Walter S. & Pearl W. Whitbeck 


dispersing their sensationally high producing herd at the farm located 3! miles east of FRANKLIN, N. Y. 
on Treadwell Road, 9 miles southwest of Oneonta, 50 miles northeast of Binghamton. 

NOTE THE MARVELOUS PRODUCTION ON THIS HERD: 42 Head, all first calf heifers excepting 
9, on twice a day milking—average—481 Ib. fat and 14,056 tb. milk exceeded by few 
herds in the country. 

A cow with 777 Ib. fat, 4% test, 19,445 Ib. milk and her yearling son a 4.4% MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN 7th bred sire sells. A 614 Ib. fat, 2-year-old, with 18,070 tb. milk and many 
ethers above 500 Ib. 

32 Fresh and Nearby Springers; 17 Beautiful open yearlings and 8 Heifer Calves; 2 very 
outstanding bulls — a 2-year-old son of DEAN VAR CHAMPION from a 621 Ib, 4.3% 
daughter of a 4.3% sire. The herd is bred to him. 

SALE MUST START at 11:00 A.M. Sale in a heated tent. Your kind all the way through—nice condition, 
excellent size.—WALTER S. & PEARL W. WHITBECK, Owners, Franklin, N. Y. 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Sales Manager & Auctioneer, MEXICO, N. Y. 


would be for the Northeast actually to 
produce a lot more meat. If we were 
sure these inflated conditions would 
continue indefinitely, that would be 
simple, but fortunately livestock farm- 
ing, as every other type of farming, 
must remain sound. The only way open, 
then, is greater and better use of what 
we already have. Successful livestock 
farming in the Northeast hinges on 
our grasses and cheaper, rough feeds. 
Home-grown grains do help, but in a 
pinch the mid-West can beat us at 
that, while they never can on rough 
feed and pasture. a 


More Feed Per Aere 


I am working on an experiment on 
my farm to increase. the tonnage of 
good succulent feed without increasing 
my pasture acreage, and at the same 
time grow more grain. The last of July 
I planted about 22 acres in wheat after 
taking off a hay crop. It was almost 
knee high before October 1st and my 
pasture was down too close. I turned 
the 75 heifers on this wheat and other 
hay fields by using an electric fence, 
and now the heifers, the wheat, and 
the seedings of alfalfa and brome grass 
look wonderful. I have some rye well 
on its way following early potatoes, 
and I plan to turn on both the wheat 
and the rye for two or three weeks 
early next spring, and I still expect to 
get a good crop of grain from both the 
wheat and the rye. If this works out, 
I can increase my livestock by at least 
30 per cent over my normal pasture 
capacity. 

Whether this proves right or wrong, 
Kansas in the last ten years has al- 
most revolutionized the late spring 
livestock markets by running millions 
of head on wheat and keeping them on 
the wheat until oat planting time or 
later. This is comparatively new, yet 
they are getting increased yields where 
cattle or sheep have run all winter on 
the wheat. Out there, in most cases, 
water has to be carted to the animals, 
and big snow plows are kept in readi- 





























Make sure you 
get a famous MARI- 
ETTA Air-Cell Silo in 
time to ensile carotene- 
rich spring grass. 
Place your order now 
...earn a cash discount 
...don’t be frozen out 
due to the impending 
shortage of materials. 
Mail the coupon TO- 
DAY. 


| 


SILOS & BUILDING UNITS ys 


Ze 
The MARIETTA CONCRETE corp. | 


MARIETTA, OHIO Dept. G 
Gentlemen: 

I want the whole story about your Air-Cell 
silo. Tell me about the ‘‘early bird’? cash 
discount and your Easy Ownership plan of j 
financing. — 














ness to plow out lanes during their big Naini | 
storms. Post Offi | 
os e 
We do not have this sort of expense : ‘ | 
and, in most cases, we do have shelter City, State_______. 





enough for increased livestock if we 
can have good succulent feed from 
three to six weeks longer than we now 
have. Also, if this works, the grain 
harvested should more than pay the 
costs. 

There have yet to be some changes 
made in our Northeast cash crop and 
livestock farming. Our grasses, our 
rough feeds ih abundance, more grains 
and more livestock seem to me to be 
our answer. 


- PROTECT Your 
Cows’ Teats With 
UNADILLA PARTITIONS 


Write for folders on low-priced 
folding partitions and stanchions. 


Unadilla Silo Co.,,°°75o, Unadilla, N.Y. 
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RESULTS FROM 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Maurice Johnson of the New York 
Artificial Breeders Co-operative has 
reached the following conclusions from 
a study of cows sired artificially by 
bulls owned by the Association: 

1. Not all proofs on bulls proved in 
individual herds truly evaluate a bull. 

2. Young bulls wisely selected by 
means of a complete analysis on al} 
animals in the herd are, on the average, 
reliable herd improvers. 

38. The selection of any young bull 
is a decided risk unless guided by a 
complete analysis of a herd. Selection 
based on high individual records is 
particularly dangerous. 

4. When selecting bulls stick to the 
hard, cold facts. Don’t let alibis influ- 
ence you. 

5. Don’t be taken in by overly glam- 
orous figures. Extremely high increas- 
es or high indexes should be looked 
upon with suspicion, for rare indeed 
is the bull with an equal-parent index 
of more than 500 pounds when subject- 
ed to a crucial test, under average 
farm conditions. The conditions under 
which a proof is made can make a 
tremendous difference in the figures. 





MOOREVEN’S $ 
Fertilizer-Lime-Seed : 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro (4, N.J. 






Most PROFITABLE COWS ‘ape 
Big Milkers Hardy Rustle 

Good Grazers Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets and List of | 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 














TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is time well spent—for there is no 
better way to keep well informed on 
new things on the market, what to 
buy at what price and where to go 
to get what you want. When you 
answer an ‘‘ad’”’ be sure to mention 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Thousands rave about the newest no-rinse washing marvel! 


Nea EEL 


some of them 
found out... 


cheer! 


For snowy-white washes in far 
less time WITHOUT RINSING! 


“The hours I save with my no-rinse 
washes with CHEER make life easier. 
The clothes were clean and WHITE the 










cheer! 
Clothes dry soft and sweet 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


“J haven’t rinsed since the day I dis- 
covered how soft and fluffy and really 
sweet-smelling I could get my clothes 





cheer! 
Clothes iron beautifully 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


‘““My CHEER-washes iron so smoothly 
and look so lovely. PIl never rinse 









first run through the washer!’ says 


Mrs. Alice Hayes of Syracuse, N. Y. 


with CHEER!” writes Mrs. Ruth John- 
son of N. Kansas City, Mo.. 


again!”’ says Mrs. Rita Fecht of Clay, 
INDY: 
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~ WEGHAILENGE EVERY WOMAN 
TO TY NO-RINSE WASHING NOW! 


o & Gamble NW! PENTD/ 
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Latest, most remarkable no-rinse product! Specially made 
to assure bright, clean washes WITHOUT RINSING! 


If you haven't tried Procter & Gamble’s new NEW CHEER suds float dirt out of your clothes 

CHEER you have no idea how wonderfully and hold it in the wash water. 

successful no-rinse washing can be! When you wring out your clothes—out goes 
Great, new CHEER is specially made for no- the dirt! Your wash is clean clean, dries soft 





GUAR 


to give you the 











rinse washing. TESTED! PROVED!—for no- 
rinse washing. GUARANTEED to give you the 
cleanest possible no-rinse wash! 


We challenge YOU to try this completely new 
washday marvel just once. Join the thousands 
of women who are finding out that with new 
CHEER, no-rinse washing is really dependable! 


and sweet, irons like a dream. 


You don’t have to bleach, blue, or use water 
softeners with CHEER! 

Use CHEER for your next wash—with or 
without rinsing. Whichever way you wash— 
CHEER offers you the cleanest wash it’s possi- 
ble to get by that method. 


cleanest possible 
no-rinse wash— 





CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


Try Cheer once...and you'l cheer forever! 


f 
© 1950, The Procter & Gamble Company 
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OW THAT I have a home freez- 

er, I’m able to make one large 
turkey do double duty on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. I ask the butcher to 
split my turkey down the backbone 
and breast—just cut it in half. I cook 
one half for our Thanksgiving dinner, 
and wrap the other half in freezing 
paper and put it in the freezer until 
Christmas. 

We find these half turkeys, 9 to 10 
pounds in weight, just about the right 
size for our family and two or three 
guests. For each person to be served, 
I allow % to 1 pound of turkey, 
weighed dressed, but not drawn. I 
could buy one of the newly developed 
small, broad-breasted turkeys, but I 
think the larger ones, weighing 18 to 
20 pounds dressed, are a better buy, 
for that size is usually a few cents 
lower in price. Also, there’s less bone 
in proportion to meat than in a small- 
er turkey. 

T’m pretty particular about the bird 
I pick out. I look for soft, smooth skin 
with no blemishes, short legs, flexible 
breastbone, plump breast, and back 
and thighs well covered with fat. The 
butcher draws it, removing head, feet, 
entrails, and (on request) the tendons 
from the legs. 


To Roast A Half Turkey 


This is how I prepare my half 
turkey: 
First, remove any pinfeathers or 


hairs. Singe if necessary, but be care- 
ful not to scorch or darken the skin. 
Remove any bits of lung, kidney, etc., 
remaining in cavity. Wash thoroughly 
and wipe bird dry. 

Sprinkle inside of bird with salt. 
Skewer skin to meat along cut edges 
to prevent shrinking from meat dur- 
ing roasting. Tie leg to tail. Lay wing 
flat over white meat and tie cord 
around breast end to hold wing down. 


There are two methods of roasting 
a half turkey. Mine is to fill the body 
cavity % full of stuffing; place bird, 
Stuffing side down, on rack in shallow, 
Open pan. (If rack is not closely wov- 
en,.put a piece of cheesecloth or tin- 
foil over it so stuffing won't fall 
through.) Roast uncovered in a very 
Slow oven, 250° F., and baste every 
half hour, allowing 25 minutes to the 
pound for half turkey weighing about 


1950 


WE Cooked half or whole, the 
King of Birds will star on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


9 to 10 pounds. If bird seems to be 
getting too brown, cover with two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth or a thin 
towel moistened with the fat in the 
roaster or with butter or salad oil. 


The Poultry & Egg National Board, 
however, prefers to roast a half turkey, 
skin side down, and bake the dressing 
in a separate pan during the last 1 
to 1144 hours of turkey roasting time. 
The half turkey is greased with cook- 
ing fat, covered with a piece of fat- 
moistened cheesecloth, and roasted at 
325° F., without basting, allowing 4 
to 41%4 hours for an 8 to 12 pound half 
turkey (ready-to-cook weight). 


A Whole Turkey 


When a whole turkey is roasted, 
sprinkle the inside with salt. Fill open- 
ing at the neck % full with stuffing. 
Lap the skin of the neck over onto the 
back and fasten it with a skewer or 
toothpick. Next, fill the body cavity % 
full. Stuffing should never be packed 
in, for it swells during cooking; and if 
there is too much, it will either burst 
through the lacing or get soggy and 
compact. 

Fasten the opening with skewers or 
toothpicks placed at regular intervals, 
then bring the edges together by lac- 
ing with a cord. Place the bird breast 
side down and tie the center of a cord 
to the tail. Pull legs close to tail and 
tie legs and tail firmly together. Insert 
skewers to hold the wings and legs 
close to the body. Lace the cord across 
the back, through the wing and leg 
skewers, and tie. Grease skin thor- 
oughly with melted or softened cook- 
ing fat. : 

If desired, salt the outside, but it is 
not necessary. Place bird: breast side 
down on rack in open pan. Cover top 
and sides of bird’ with fat-moistened 
cloth—preferably clean white cheese- 
cloth. Do not sear, cover, or add water. 


Place in preheated oven, set at 300° 
F. If cloth dries slightly during cook- 
ing, moisten with fat from bottom of 
pan, Personally, I like to baste my tur- 
key every half hour and cover with a 
cloth only if it is getting too brown. 
But using a fat-moistened cloth from 
the beginning does eliminate the job 
of basting. 

Time roasting of whole turkey ac- 
cording to weight. If your dinner is set 
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By ANNA ROGERS WILLMAN 


for a definite hour, start the bird ahead 
of schedule to avoid delay should it 
take longer to cook the turkey than 
estimated. This also gives you plenty 
of time to make the gravy and arrange 
the turkey attractively on the platter. 


Whole Turkey Timetable 


Ready-to-cook Oven Total cooking 
Weight (Ibs.) Temperature Time (hours) 
8 to 12 300° F. 4 to 414 
12 to 16 300° F. 41g to 5 
16 to 20 300° F. 5 to 514 
20 to 24 300° F. 514 to 6 


To tell whether turkey is done, move 
the drumstick up and down. The bird 
is done if leg joint moves readily or 
breaks. Or press the fleshy part of the 
drumstick (but protect your fingers 
with cloth or paper). If meat feels soft, 
it is done. When done, remove bird to 
a large platter. Use the drippings for 
the gravy. 


Giblet Gravy 


Simmer gizzard, heart, and neck in 
4 cups of water for 2 to 3% hours, or 
until heart can be pierced easily with 
a fork. Add liver 10 or 20 minutes (de- 
pending on size) before giblets are 
done. Drain, reserving the stock. Chop 
the giblets. Use 6 tablespoons of drip- 
pings from the roaster, add 6 table- 
spoons flour, and stir until blended. 
Add giblet stock gradually, stirring 
constantly, and cook until thick and 
smooth. Add milk to thin to the de- 
sired consistency. 


Stuffing 
% cup fat 
l% cup minced onion 
3 quarts dry bread (% inch cubes or 
crumbled) 
1 teaspoon sage or poultry seasoning 
1 teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoon pepper 


Melt the fat in a large frying pan. 
Add the onion and cook until light 
brown. Add the bread crumbs and sea- 
soning, and stir until well blended. 

If the stuffing is prepared the day 


before, it must be refrigerated. Turkey 
should be stuffed just before roasting. 


The Day After 


Should you get tired of cold turkey, 
turkey sandwiches and the like, ar- 
range some of the turkey in a greased 
casserole, spread stuffing (left over, or 
make some more) over the meat, add 

cups gravy, spreading it over the 
stuffing. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° 
F. for 25 minutes, or until the dressing 
is brown. This may be served from the 
dish, or turned out on a platter. 


May you have much to be thankful 
for! 





A BOY’S 
GRACE 


By MARY GEISLER PHILLIPS 


Father, we thank Thee for this meat 
(What do the Chinese children eat?) 

lm starved because I played so long; 
Hamburg will make me big and strong! 
Father, we thank Thee for these beans, 
Potatoes, — and — oh, yes, the greens! 
I'd like to send my carrots maybe 

To some poor starving foreign baby. 
There’s no dessert? Wel, with Thy care 
Protect small children everywhere, 

And give them homes where mothers take 
Time to make a birthday cake. 

We thank Thee most for all the faces 
Here at this meal—no empty places! 
Dad at the head, 
With Mom, the twins, and baby near. 
Of all the things we’re thankful for, 
The best is home 


and Grandma here, 


and one thing mere — 
Our country that is free and good: 
Please help us share this daily food, 
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SECOND, Mrs. Howard Hudson 








FOURTH, Mrs. William Tuma 
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Mrs. Olga Stratton WINS 


N.Y. Grange Bread Contest 


“TV’ll come if I’m able to, but I’m so excited I dowt 
know whether I can get there!’ 


N. Y., Chautauqua County, said when we phoned 
her that she had won first place in the state- 
wide bread baking contest and that we wanted her 
to come at once to State Grange session in Elmira, 
N. Y., to be publicly honored for her achievement. 


Mrs. Stratton’s bread topped all others in a con- 
test in which 4,000 grangers, 700 subordinate grang- 
es, and 53 pomona granges took part. Sponsored 
jointly by New York State Grange and American 
Agriculturist, the contest is a project of the State 
Grange Service and Hospitality Committee. To put 
it over, chairmen of every subordinate and pomona 
grange S. & H. committee teamed up with the state 
committee, chairmanned by Mrs. John Lavery of 
Geneseo, N. Y. Also helping with the running of the 
contest was American Agriculturist’s Home, Editor. 
Mrs. Mabel Hebel. 


Fifty-three county champions entered the contest 
finals, and their entries were so uniformly excellent 
that it took three judges a whole day to score them. 
The Home Economics experts who had the hard 
task of picking winners were: Mrs. Grace Noxon 
of the Elmira office of the New York State Electric 
and Gas Corp., and Mrs. Byron H. Ross and Mrs. 
William Wigsten of Horseheads, N. Y. Winners’ 
names were not known until the judging was fin- 
ished and sealed envelopes were opened. 


Close behind Mrs. Stratton came many other high 
scorers, some of them only a fraction of an inch 
apart! Each of the first six received one of the 
grand prizes. Contestants had been asked to list 
their preferences for the grand prizes in advance, 
and when winners’ names were known, the prizes 
were distributed in the order of their rank and 
choice, as follows: 


Te: WHAT Mrs. Olga Stratton of Mayville, 


De Laval Speedway Food Freezer (Model F-120, 
17 cu. ft.) from De Laval Separator Co., New York. 
N. Y., went to Mrs. Stratton, the No. 1 winner. 

Knox New Mealmaster Combination Oil-Electric 
or Coal-Electric Range from Knox Stove Works. 
Ine., Knoxville, Tenn., was taken by winner No. 2. 


Speed Queen Washer (Heavy Duty) from Speed 
Queen Corporation, Ripon, Wisconsin, and a year’s 
supply of “Cheer” went to winner No. 3. 

Kalamazoo Gas Range (Model DL-144), from 
Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Co., Kalamazoo. 
Michigan, was awarded to winner No. 4. 

International Harvester ‘“femineered” Refrigerator 
(Model U-95) from International Harvester Co.. 
Chicago, Illinois, went to winner No. 5. 

Speed Queen Ironer (Deluxe Console) from Speed 
Queen Corporation, Ripon, Wisconsin, was chosen 
by winner No. 6. 

In addition to the grand prizes, valuable merchan- 
dise and cash prizes were awarded as follows: 

$159 in entry prizes from New York State Grange 
(Each county winner taking part in the contest 
finals received a $3 entry prize.) 

$100.00 was awarded to the 27 highest winners 
by American Agriculturist, as follows: 

1st prize, $25.00; 2nd, 20.00; 3rd, 15.00; 4th, 10.00; 
5th, 5.00; 6th, 3.00; 7th, 2.00; 8th to 27th, $1 each, 
20.00. 

Each of the 10 highest winners received the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

A Domino Picnic Basket containing 11 different 
packages of Domino Pure Cane Sugar from Ameri- 
ean Sugar Refining Co., New York, N. Y, 

$2.00 in cash from General Foods Sales Co., Certo 
Division, New York, N. Y. ee 

5-lb. sack of ,G.L.F. Pancake Mix, 2-lb. sack of 
G.L.F. Cake Flour, 5-lb. sack of G.L.F. Quality Pat- 
ent Flour, 5-lb. sack of G.L.F. Quality Pastry Flour 
and 25-lb. sack of G.L.F. Vitafed Flour from Coop- 
erative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Mills Division, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

One 24-ounce can Davis Baking Powder, 1 pound 
can Cocomalt, 1 Davis Cook Book, and 1 set Davis 
Quick Mix Baking Charts from R. B. Davis Com- 
pany, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

One 50-lb. sack of Occident Family Flour from 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The 11th high winner received a year’s supply 
of “Cheer.” 


Although the No. 1 winner did not get to State 
Grange in time for the announcement of winners, 
many of the other high scorers were on hand for 
congratulations and acclaim. Our congratulations 
go to every one of them, and also to all of the con- 
testants who took part. We never saw better look- 
ing bread than those 53 loaves at State Grange. All 
of them looked perfect to us, and very tempting. 
We wish that every one could have had a prize. 


STATE CONTEST WINNERS 


Mrs. Olga Stratton, Mayville, Chautauqua Co. 
Mrs. Howard Hudson, Curriers, Wyoming Co. 
Mrs. Raymond Johnson, Webster, Monroe Co. 
Mrs. William Tuma, Horseheads, Chemung Co. 
Mrs. Carlton Seavy, Marcy, Oneida Co. 

Mrs. Emmett Mosher, St. Johnsville, Fulton Co. 
Mrs. Herbert Van Vliet, Lima, Ontario Co. 

Mrs. Neita Smith, Cortland, Tompkins Co. 

Mrs. Clara Mitchell, Moravia, Cayuga Co. 

Mrs. Mary Tompkins, Carmel, Putnam-West- 
chester Co. 

. Mrs. Warren Schaal, East Pembroke, Genesee Co. 
. Mrs. Lela Arhens, West Valley, Cattaraugus Co. 

. Mrs. Burtis Meyers, Canajoharie, Montgomery Co. 
. Mrs. Fulton Caswell, Crary Mills, St. Lawrence Co. 
. Mrs. Emma Maider, Clay, Onondaga Co. 

. Mrs. Norris Burnham, Cortland, Cortland Co. 
Mrs. Mary Ingraham, Glen Aubrey, Broome Co. 

. Mrs. Floyd Cox, Manlius, Madison Co. 

. Mrs. Ellen Huff, Lodi, Seneca Co. : 
. Mrs. Margaret Fletcher, Bainbridge, Chenango Co. 
. Mrs. Betty Goodfellow, Fulton, Oswego Co. 

. Mrs. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, Erie Co. 

. Mrs. Mildred Thompson, Canaseraga, Allegany Co. 
24. Mrs. Hilda McCarthy, Stephentown, Rensselaer Co. 
25. Mrs. Marie Taylor, Jay, Essex Co. 

26. Mrs. Elizabeth Adamek, Endicott, Tioga Co. 

27. Mrs. John Lloyd, Downsville, Delaware Co. 
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FIFTH, Mrs. Carlton Seavy 





SIXTH, Mrs. Emmett Mosher 












For Smooth, 
Rich and Tasty 
Pumpkin Pie 


s 


1. Energy 
2. Sweetness 
3. Full Flavor 
4. Purity 
5. 100% Cane 





pure 
Can e Sugar 


ine 
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AMERICA’S 
st) Ye SUGARS 


THE FALL-WINTER ISSUE 


Presents 125 Pattern Designs in 
exciting new fashions for 


ALL SIZES—-ALL AGES—ALL OCCASIONS 


An invaluable guide to selecting your 
hew season’s wardrobe. This book brings 
you inspiring styles translated into prac- 
tical, easy-to-sew pattern designs for all 
the family. College and career clothes, 
School togs, party frocks, and many 
charmingly dignified fashions for the 
more mature. Plus many pages of wel- 
come ideas for making Christmas gifts 
and items for the church bazaar. 

It’s the most comprehensive collection 
youll find in any pattern book. Order 
your copy early. Price just 20 cents. Ad- 
dress American Agriculturist Pattern Ser., 


Box 42, Station O, New York li, N. Y. 
Pattern illustrated above is No. 2244 


and can be ordered in sizes 10 to 20 at 
Cur regular pattern price, 
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California Tour 
Is Tops ! 


mS ANYONE who has ever gone 
A on an American Agriculturist 

tour will tell you, it is the best 

tour of all—unequalled in ser- 
vice, accommodations, happy compan- 
ionship, and fascinating sightseeing. 
Last year, I went along, and although I 
expected to have a wonderful time, I 
was really unprepared for the marvel- 
ous experience I had. 


There were 200 of us, and we had a 
special train, with A.A.’s popular tour 
conductor, Verne BeDell, in charge of 
everything. Everyone was so friendly 
that we were like one big family, and 
that was the way it was for three 
whole weeks. 


I don’t think any of us will ever for- 
get the wonderful meals and service 
we had, especially on the Northern 
Pacific train that took us to the West 
Coast. We never had to worry about a 
thing. There was no baggage to carry, 
no tips to pay, no tickets to lose. We 
just followed our leader and went from 
one fascinating place to another. 


American Agriculturist is offering 
another of these marvelous tours, next 
February 17 to March 13. The itinerary 
reads like a tale of enchantment—the 
mighty Rockies, the beautiful Pacific 
Northwest, sunny California, quaint 
Tijuana in old Mexico, the stupendous 
Carlsbad Caverns, and glamorous New 
Orleans. 


3 WAYS 


eu Say 
prize- 
winning 
cooks! 





The “all-expense’’ ticket covers abso- 
lutely everything with the exception of 
one lunch, and you'll be amazed at how 
reasonable the price is. If you are 
thinking of taking this trip, I want to 
urge you to send today for a copy of 
the illustrated itinerary. Just drop a 
ecard to Mr. HE. R. Eastman, Editor, 
American Agriculturist, Box 367-T, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The itinerary will bring 
you complete details, including the cost 
from your locality. Don’t delay. These 
tours are always sold out early. 


tant? 

“Easier to Use,’ says 
Mrs. Danial Hart, -Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Cuyahoga 
County Fair winner. 
“There’s no time wasted, 
no bothersome ‘special’ di- 
rections to follow. This is 
the easiest, fastest yeast 
ever.” 


Fair. 
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DOUBLE ACTING 
BAKING 







8 

“Double action"’ works 
with you for success... 
batter rises twice: first 
in mixing; again in 
even. You get super- 
lightness, super-texture to make you 
prouder than ever, Send for easy baking, 
Quick-Mix Charts. R. B. Davis Company, 
Dept. AA-2. Hoboken, N. J. 








he FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 
Na A etter ati 


Amazing Dee rs wists 

wildovernew* Windshiel 

Cleaner. Bits ciideorar 
ehenilealy? treated Mitt—at once glass sparkles 
crystal clear. Blakey mist, frost, sleet, snow dis- 
appear like magic. Stops fogging. Sells like wi. 


SAMPLE > FOR AGENTS 


send nameatonce, A penny postal will do. SEND 
your name, KRISTEE CO., Dept. 1502, AKRON 8, onic 


Sample offer sent im- 
mediate aly to Hy hs who 


Multnomah Falls, one of the many beau- 
tiful sights our party will see when motor- 
ing over the Columbia River Highway in 
the Pacific Northwest. 





MEER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


: * dd 
“Faster Dissolving, 
says Mrs. Alfred A. Niskala, 
Union, Maine, first prize 
winner at Knox County 
“It’s the speediest 
yeast ever. Just add it to 
warm water and stir it well 
—and presto! It’s ready to 
use in a few seconds!” 
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Mei" IMPROVED! 


BETTER 















sey 

“Faster Rising,’ says 
Mrs. G. W. Hinderer, Reno, 
Pennsylvania, a top winner 
at County and State Fairs. 
*‘Fleischmann’s New Im- 
proved Dry Yeast beats all 
for speed. I get quicker 
risings, finer results when I 
bake at home.”’ 


PRIZE COOKS PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 





ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


THE NEW HIRED HAND 
WHAT MEN THINK OF THE 
HOME BUREAU 
MONEY FOR COLLEGE 
FARM FORUM OF THE AIR 
THE ELECTRIC FENCE 


WHO IS WELLINGTON? 
OH DOCTOR! 
CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 


TO ORDER PLAYS, write American Agricul- 
turist Play Dept., Box 367, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Enclose 35c for each play wanted. Send coins, 
money order or check. No stamps, please. Add 
3 cents for complete list of plays. 


Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, when 
you try this splendid recipe. It gives you 
about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you'll find it -truly 
wonderful for real relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water. No cooking 
needed. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
244 ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) in a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of medi- 
cine that will please you by its quick action. 
Tt never spoils, and tastes fine—children 
love it, 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, quickly eases soreness 
and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well- 
known for its quick action in coughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 





WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


“No Drums,” a story of what happens 
to home folks in time of war, started in 
the September 2 issue. Mark Wilson, liv- 
ing in a typical farm neighborhood in 
southern New York at the opening of 
the Civil War, is in mental conflict about 
answering Abe Lincoln’s call for volun- 
teers and leaving his sweetheart, Ann 
Clinton, a neighboring farm girl. 

Henry Bain tries to steal Ann away 
from Mark, a fight follows, and finally 
Mark decides to enlist immediately. Ann 
and he are married in a surprise dramatic 
ceremony in the gittle church before a 
large congregation. 

The next morning the new bride and 
groom ride to the county seat, where they 
part, Mark to enlist and go to the front; 
Ann to return home to fight the battles 
of loneliness and worry on the home 
front. 


CHAPTER VI 


When the supper work was done,. 


Nancy said: 

“Ann and I are going upstairs now. 
You girls find something to occupy 
yourselves with down here.” 

In the chamber where the boys slept, 
Nancy waved Ann to a chair and sat 
down herself on the edge of the bed. 

“My dear,” she said, “I want to tell 
you that I understand how hard this 
parting has been for you today. When 
you're older and have children of your 
own, you'll know how hard it has been 
for me, too. These boys of ours—and 
no matter how old they are in years 
they’re always boys to us, God bless 
them—don’t and cannot always look at 
life and its problems the way we. wo- 
men do. In some respects we have 
understanding and feelings not given 
to men—most men, anyway— and that 
very fact lays us wide open to suf- 
fering.” 

Quick to defend Mark from even the 
slightest criticism, Ann said: 

“Yes, Mother,’—Nancy’s face lit up 
at the term—‘“but I know that Mark 
felt just as bad as I did today.” 

“Bless his heart, of course he did. 
That wasn’t just what I meant, Ann. 
Maybe I’m not clear in my own mind. 
Let me say it another way. Of course 
Mark felt bad, and will continue to be 
lonesome. But he’ll have action and 
adventure, new scenes and new faces 
that will take his mind off himself and 
help him a lot. Meanwhile, we women 
at home will have to carry on in the 
same old way, in the same surround- 
ings. I can’t help resenting a little the 
fact that men make these wars, and 
the women have to fight them just as 
much as the men—not with guns, of 
course, but with all the men gone to 
war, who is going to raise the food to 
feed them? Who’s going to keep these 
farms going? Who’s going to keep the 
families together? Why, the women, 
of course! And there will be no fifes 
or drums playing us on, either. 


“But that wasn’t what I brought you 
up here to say. I don’t know how I got 
on to this subject. What I really want 
to do is to tell you that, being a wo- 
man, I understand how hard this is for 
you. I want to tell you again how 
pleased I am that you are in the fam- 
ily, that we have a new daughter, and 
I want to comfort you by reminding 
you that everybody thinks this war 
will be short and Mark will soon be 
back with us. 

“In the meantime, both Mr. Wilson 
.and I want you to feel that this is 
your home and that you’re very wel- 


come to live here or with your own 


people, just as you think best. We just 


want you to be as happy as you can 
under these hard circumstances.” 

Crossing swiftly to the side of the 
bed where Nancy sat and putting her 
arms around her, Ann said: 

“Thank you, Mother. I’ve always 
thought you were a dear and now I’m 
sure of it all over again. I haven’t had 
time to think much about it, but pro- 
bably it. is best for me to continue to 
stay with father and mother. But I 
certainly shall be over here a lot. 
There’s something: pretty nice about 
having two homes!” 


For days Ann haunted the post of- 
fice, walking the mile back.and forth, 
rain or shine, looking for_a letter from 
Mark. One evening as she came out 
of the post office, lonesome and dis- 
couraged, Henry Bain spoke to her: 

“Did you walk down?” 

Learning that she had, he said: 

“Come on, get into the buggy. I’m 
going out your way and I'll drop you 
off at home.” 

When she was seated in the buggy, 
Henry asked if she had heard from 
Mark. 

“Not yet,” she admitted. 


“Well, these young fellows, you 
know how they are. When they go off 
on an adventure like this silly war, 
they get so steamed up with excite- 
ment and new scenes and faces that 
it’s easy to forget the home folks.” 

“You know that Mark isn’t like 
that,” said Ann, indignantly. “He’ll 
never forget us. And I know he’ll write 
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just as soon as he can.” 

“Besides,” she continued, emphatic- 
ally, “this isn’t a silly war. Mark had 
to go and—” she couldn’t resist add- 
ing—‘‘maybe the war would be over 
sooner if some others felt the same 
way.” 

Henry changed the subject and soon 
afterwards drove up in front of the 
Clinton farm, where Ann thanked him 
rather coldly and bade him goodby. 


The next day her regular pilgrimage 
to the post office was rewarded. John 
Crawford beamed at her over the top 
of his spectacles and handed her a let- 
ter. Then he-and the usual loungers 
around the stove stood by expectant- 
ly, evidently hoping that she would 


stop to read the letter there and may-. 


be tell them something of the war 
news. But Ann couldn’t do that. That 
letter was a most precious and person- 
al possession. She tucked it carefully 
into her pocket and almost ran out of 
the store. As soon as she got home, 
not even stopping to answer the in- 
quiring looks of her parents, she ran 
for the privacy of her own room, that 
room almost holy now because it was 
where Mark and she had spent their 
first night together. 


Striving to compose herself, she sat 
down in the window, facing the glory 
of the western sunset sky. Deliberate- 
ly and slowly she opened the letter and 
began to read: 

“My darling wife and sweetheart: 

“This is the first opportunity I have 
had to write you. The outfit I am with 
is so far mostly noted for what it has 
not. Until now I haven’t been able to 
get a scrap of paper, a pen, or even 
a pencil. On top of that, they have 
kept us so busy from daylight to dark 
that when they blow ‘Taps’ we just 
fall’ down and go to sleep, so doggone 
tired that it seems we never could get 
rested. 

“Even now I haven’t time to tell you 
much about what is happening to us 
here. As you probably know, they 
shipped out a big bunch of us the very 
night after you left. I was glad of it, 
for I didn’t want to spend another 
night in Owego after you had gone. 

“We arrived in Philadelphia the next 
day. If we ran our farms the way they 
run this Army, we would soon starve. 





SLIM & SPUD 


BECAUSE OF THIS 
HAIRCUT I HAVE TO STAY 
HOME WHILE EVERYBODY 

GOES TO THE _—_ 
PARTY // 


HOLD STILL Bossy 
ALL I NEED NOW Is SOME 





Spud’s Not One to Stay Home 
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I never in my life saw so much confy- 
sion and disorder. We never got any. 
thing to eat that first day in Philade}- 
phia until evening—and then not 
much. In fact, the town is full of gol- 
diers, and apparently there’s not 
enough grub to go around. Anyway, 
I’ve been hungry ever since I saw you.” 


That brought a lump to Ann’s 
throat. 

“That first night we slept in a big 
park on the ground, with nothing but 
a couple of blankets. When one of my 
comrades said something to the ser- 
geant about it, he growled that it was 


“good for us, that we might just as wel] 


get used to that kind of a bed, for it’s 
all we’d ever have. 

“But there’s one good thing, we’v 
got our new uniforms and caps, and 
they’re warm and quite nice-looking. 
Wish you could see us in them. Also, 
they are really trying to make soldiers 
out of us. That’s why we're so tired. 
It’s drill, drill, drill—‘stand up straight, 
darn ye’—‘suck in your guts, you’re in 
the Army now’—all day long. But it’s 
good for us, I guess, for we are learn- 
ing not to slouch, we are pushing our 
chests out and our chins up, and in 
spite .of everything you'll be glad to 
know that I’m feeling well. 

“Say, darling, you remember that 
old song, “The Girl I Left behind Me’? 
The town is full of marching soldiers, 
and it seems as though they have just 
about aS many drummers and fifers 
as they have soldiers, and I guess that 
piece and the one about John Brown's 
body are the only ones they know how 
to play. If I’ve heard them once I’ve 
heard them three dozen times. You 
know how the first one goes: 

““T’m lonesome since I crossed the 
hills,’ etc. No matter how many times 
I hear it, it brings a lump into my 
throat.” 

“I know, I know, my darling!” Ann 
spoke aloud. “TI heard it, too.” 

“But enough of war and soldiering. 
Let me tell you, Ann, dear, if I can 
find the words, how much [I love you. 
I miss you: so. When you drove old 
Molly out. of that livery stable, it 
seemed to me that the end of the world 
had come, or might just as well, On 
the crowded train to Elmira and 
Philadelphia, all night long it seemed 
to me that the car wheels sang ‘Good- 
by, Sweetheart! Goodby, Sweetheart!’ 
I’d close my eyes and try to rest, and 
all I could see was your sweet, brave 
face when you lifted your chin and 
said goodby to me without a tear. 


“Then I thought of that picture of 
Abe Lincoln that you and I stood be- 
fore in the hotel, and I felt a little bet- 
ter because it made me feel that I was 
doing the right thing. 

“One of the hardest things to bear is 
the lack of news from you and from the 
other folks at home. Of course, you 
couldn’t write because you didn’t know 
where to send the letter. But now you 
can. My temporary address is at the 
head of this letter. Of course we don’t 
know when we’ll move, but I'll hope 
your letters will be forwarded. Write | 
often, sweetheart, and tell me all about 
yourself, what you are doing, what you 
are thinking, and above all, tell me 
that you love me, for that I need to be 
told—and often. 

Your brand new and lonesome hus- 
band, 

Mark.” 

Totally oblivious of her surroundings, 
Ann read the letter to the end, and then 
read it again and again. At last, 
jumping to her feet, she ran down- 
stairs to where her father and mother 
were sitting, one on each side of the 
little “‘settin’-room” table, drawn close 
to the sheet-iron stove in which a fire 
had been lit against the chill of the 
spring evening. 


“Mother! Dad!” . she cried, “I’ve 
heard from Mark! I’ve heard from 
Mark!” 


Both parents smiled and her mother 
said: 
(Continued on Opposite Page) 





E. R. EASTMAN’S 
Latest and Best 


We Settlers 


E. R. Eastman’s very newest 
book 


everyone on your Christmas list 


is the perfect gift for 


—young, old, man, woman, boy 
or girl. 


This gripping love story | 
of pioneer times sets a 
new high in fast moving 
adventure, but through it 
all, Mr. Eastman keeps ac- 
curate the historical facts 
in the development of the 
Northeast. 


This is a 
Limited Edition 


Decide now how many copies 


you want for Christmas giving 


and send in your order. $3.00 a 


copy covers postage. 


American Agriculturist 
Box 367-TS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ 
which please send me postpaid 
copies (at $3 each) of THE SETTLERS 


by E. R. Eastman. 


Name 


Address: 
(Please print) 
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No Drums 
(Continued from Opposite Page) 


“That wasn’t hard to guess, dear, 
by the way you rushed in.here and ran 
upstairs. And by the look on your face 
the news is good.” 


“Yes, he’s all right, but tired and 
hungry, poor boy.” 


“What'd he tell you about the war?” 
inquired her father. 


“T’ll read you the letter,” said Ann, 
still excited, then. smiling shyly, “at 
least a part of it.” 

After she had read it and they had 
talked it over, Ann got her cloak and 
bonnet and announced: 

“T’m going to run over to the Wil- 
sons. They’ll want to know too.” 

“What? Tonight?” her mother ex- 
claimed. 


“Maybe they have a letter, too,” said 
her father. 


“TJ don’t think so,” cried the girl. 
“Mark hasn’t been able to write be- 
fore and—‘“ a little proudly, “I think 
he would write me first.” 


The father and mother laughed in- 
dulgently as the door slammed behind 
the hurrying girl. A few minutes later 
she burst into the Wilson kitchen with 
so much noise and excitement that the 
family jumped to their feet. 


“What’s the matter, Ann?” 


“T’m sorry,” laughed Ann, “Noth- 
ing but good news. I’ve heard from 
Mark. I’ve heard from Mark.” She 
waved the letter at them. 


Even the small children listened 
eagerly and intently while Ann read 
part of the letter with a lilt in her voice. 
Then impetuously she threw her arms 
around Nancy’s neck and cried: 


“T must get back home” and was out 
of the door on a run. 


Back home she found that her father 
and mother had gone to bed but had 
left a coal oil lamp lighted for her, so 
she took it and climbed slowly up the 
stairs to her bedroom. As she began to 
undress, her elation began to ebb. After 
all, it wasn’t Mark, it was just a letter. 
Ass she got into bed she thought that 
all of them could say what they had a 
mind to about the soldiers having it 
easier in war than the women. It just 
wasn’t so. After all, she had a warm, 
soft bed, and enough to eat—such as it 
was—while her Mark was sleeping on 
the ground and was hungry. 


Unable to sleep she got up, lit the 
lamp again and, wrapping the quilt 
from the bed around her, sat down to 
answer Mark’s letter. 


. “Dearest Mark: 


“TI cannot tell you what it meant to 
me to get your letter, the first one 
since we were married and the first love 
letter, ’'d have you know, I have ever 
received! When your letter came I read 
it and then I read it again and again, 
and then I told Father and Mother 
about it. After that I ran all the way 
to your place to let your folks know 
how you were. When I came back I 
guess I was tired or excited or some- 
thing. Anyway, it’s so lonesome in my 
room without you that I can’t sleep, 
and here I am trying to talk to you in 
the only way I have. 


“Dear, we’ve known each other ever 
since we were youngsters, and for a 
long time we thought we were in love. 
I don’t know how it is with you, but 
I didn’t realize how much I cared for 
you until after we were married and 
until I had to come home alone and 
leave you. I wish I knew how to find 
the words to let you know how you are 
in my thoughts all of the time, and how 
hard I try to imagine what you are 
doing each hour of the day and how 
much I worry for fear you are get- 
ting sick or hurt. I wish I knew how to 
tell you how I miss you and how long 
the weeks stretch ahead before I can 
see you. 


“Now as I read this over it doesn’t 
seem to be very brave or comforting 
except that maybe you will get some 
idea of how I love you. And maybe it 
will be a comfort to you to be assured 
that you are in my thoughts constantly, 
and that there is somebody here at 
home, in addition to your own dear 
folks, waiting for you with open arms. 
Maybe it is a comfort to you also, as 
it is to me, to remember that we are 
young, that we have years ahead for 
which we can plan and hope forshappi- 
ness together. After all, a few weeks 
or a few months are not really long 
out of a lifetime. 

“The spring is really opening up 
now. The farmers who are left are 
busy with the spring work and are 
planting larger crops than usual, know- 
ing that more food will be needed. be- 
cause of the war. All your folks and 
mine are well. Write as often as you 
can, and take good care of my husband. 


“Your loving wife, 
Ann.” 


Ann reread the letter, folded it in 
an envelope, addressed it, blew out the 
light and, comforted, crawled back into 
bed. The next thing she knew the early 
morning sun was streaming in her 
window. 

(To be continued) 
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2,300 Attend 30th Annual 6.L.F. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


FFA speaking contest at Kansas City, 
Missouri. Discussing farm price sup- 
ports, he said: “Price controls must 
be accompanied by controls of produc- 
tion and consumption and finally, as a 
result, we have complete economic 
domination by the State. 


“We can decide to risk our economic 
future on free enterprise and fair com- 
petition .. . or we can permit perman- 
ent government regulation of produc- 
tion, prices and consumption—a plan 
that history proves has always failed. 
Which road shall we take?” 


In a tribute to the late H. E. Bab- 
cock, Earl Laidlaw of the Gouverneur 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association, said 
in part: “The world as a whole and 
particularly the agricultural industry 
is much better off for H. E. Babcock 
having lived in it. In his passing we 
have lost not only a real friend but a 
very much worthwhile man... All 
that were privileged to work with him 
want to express our gratitude for the 
many ways in which he so willingly 
gave of his time and ability for the 


service to his fellow man.” 

Five directors, nominated at meet- 
ings within their G.L.F. districts, and 
two nominated by the State Grange 
and the State Farm Bureau, were 
elected. They were: 

Orrin F. Ross, a master farmer from 
Lowville, New York, and secretary of 
the Lowville Farmers’ Cooperative for 
the past thirty years. He succeeds J. 
Leon Atwood, Plattsburg, New York, 
who was not a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. 

The other six were all re-elected: 

J. D. Ameele, Williamson, New York, 
a member of and nominated by the 
New York State Farm Bureau Feder- 


ation, 
Earl B. Clark, North Norwich, New 


York, a member of and nominated by 


the New York State Grange. 
J. Sloat Welles, Elmira, New York. 


Ralph L. Culver, Laceyville, Penh- 


sylvania. 
Wallace H. Rich, Hobart, New York. 
Henry W. Bibus, Jr., Wrightstown, 
New Jersey. 
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RuralRadio 
Network 


FM Programs for 
FARM and HOME 


* * * 


WEATHER 


Jonditions across the coverage area 
Forecast from Albany 
7:15 - 12:15 - 6:15 - 7:25 


MARKET 


Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Menands 
New York City and Empire Markets 


Livestock - Eggs - Produce 
6:35 - 7:10 - 11:05 - 12:20 - 6:10 


* % 


NEWS 


Every hour—on the hour 


FINE MUSIC 


2:30 - 5 p.m. 7:30 - 11 p.m. 
3 - 11 p.m. SUNDAY 


from WQXR-FM in New York 


“THE BEST IN MUSIC” 
* + 
Write to Rural Radio Network, 
Ithaca, N. Y. for 


Free Weather Booklet 


and 


WOXR Program Guide 


Compositions by the day and hour 
12 issues - $1.00 


‘ 
* 


RURAL RADIO NETWORK 


‘programs heard on these FM 


stations: 
WENF 107.7 me WETHERSFIELD 
WVBT 95.1 me. BRISTOL CENTER 


WVON 105.1 me. DeRUYTER 


WVCV 101.9 me. CHERRY VALLEY 


WELY 92.3 me. TROY 
WHVA 104.7 me. POUGHKEEPSIE 
WHCU-FM 97.3 me. ITHACA 


WHLD-FM 98.5 me. NIAGARA FALLS 
WWHG-FM 105.3 me. HORNELL 


WRUN-FM 105.7 me. UTICA-ROME 
WWNY-FM 100.5 me. WATERTOWN 
WMSA-FM 105.3 me. MASSENA 
WQAN-FM 92.3 me. SCRANTON, Pa. 


WHDL-FM 95.7 me. OLEAN 


* * * 


RURAL RADIO NETWORK 
Ithaca, N.Y. | 


Owned by leading farm organizations 
of New York and affiliated newspapers. 
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SUNNYGABLES NOTES 


By Goku Sabcock 


ACK CONNER, who is easy go- 
J ing, heavy set and_ sensible, 

tends to like livestock of the 

same temperament. He favors 
the placid Brown Swiss cow over other 
breeds, keeps a_ steady-eyed riding 
horse around that can be walked up to 
in the pasture, and raises Red-Rock 
chickens that have to be nudged out of 
the way in the laying pen. Jack’s dog 
even fits the scheme. She’s mostly 
Border Collie, a breed noted for its 
quiet manners and liking for children. 


‘Sunnygables Poultry 

When Jack took over the lion’s share 
of the operations at Sunnygables Farm 
a few years ago, he decided to make 
use of the laying houses which had 
been idle through the war years. He 
felt that poultry would give him the 
current income that his small dairy 
herd was not yet able to provide. 

One of the main reasons for our hav- 
ing abandoned poultry here at the 
farm was lack of a good man to care 
for the flocix. Caring for chickens is 
not merely the will to work hard and 
follow a set of feeding instructions. 
You have to have, an “eye” and “feel” 
for poultry husbandry, and a genuine 
liking for chickens. Where I would 
starve to death in the -chicken busi- 
ness, Jack has the patience, knack for 
management, and conscientious obser- 
vation that I lack. This season he is 
concentrating his abilities on a flock 
of Red-Rocks that he bought as 21- 
week-old pullets-in the middle of 
August. “ 

Jack borrowed the money to go back 
into poultry this year after a rather 
discouraging experience with last sea- 
son’s poultry operation. Last’ year, he 
produced hatching eggs from a flock 
of New Hampshire Reds, using Ply- 
mouth Rock males. 

Why the Change? 

The breeding flock Jack worked with 
in 1949 was raised from. chicks under 
electric brooders. The mortality record 
was not enviable, chiefly because the 
birds had to take a back seat to our 
number one operation at Sunnygables, 
which is tne dairy. To raise a large 
number of chicks successfully is a 
full-time job with a lot of risks. Un- 
less you live right with them (which 
Jack did for the first two or three 
weeks), a faulty thermostat, unbal- 
anced ventilation or a fuse failure is 
bound to spring up. For that reason, 
we decided to buy grown pullets this 
year. 

In addition, we found that replace- 
ments for a breeding flock are costly, 
and that meat buyers discriminate 
heavily against the culls. Also, our 
particular Reds did not hold the pro- 
duction we felt they should. These fac- 
tors turned Jack back to producing 
market eggs—but still with heavy 
breed birds, which he prefers to handle. 


Present Production 


Right now, Jack’s flock of 1,000 
Red-Rock crossbreds is 744 months old, 
and is laying right around 60%. Jack 
believes in starting pullets. slowly, 
gambling on more big eggs from the 
flock. Consequently, they were six 


months old before the lights went on 
them, and as short. as a month ago, 
they were only laying around 35%. 
Though it is some extra trouble, Jack 
is marketing his eggs in town for the 


retail premium. His wife, Jean, 
handles the cleaning, candling and 
grading. 


Plenty of Room 


One observation that Jack ‘passes 
along is that the black crossbreds in- 
cluded a lot of birds that from timid- 
ness and competition did not develop 
as fast as the others. Jack felt this 
was natural, just as some of the cows 
in our pen stable are liable to be push- 
ed around by the others: We take care 
of timid cows by providing plenty of 
feed space where they can’t be corner- 
ed. Jack uses the same management 
procedure on his chickens. 


To give the grown birds five square 
feet or better to roam around in, Jack 
gradually culled out the timid and slow 
developing birds and gave them a pen 
to themselves with plenty of feeders. 
His Red-Rocks are quiet enough so 
that he was able to do this during the 
daytime as he fed or gathered eggs. 
He found, for instance, that a whole 
bunch of timid birds gathered in one 
corner when he fed scratch grain in 
the litter. He moved this whole group 
when he found that all of them proved 
to be far behind the rest of the flock 
in coming into production. 

Right now, Jack’s culled flock of 
“backward” birds seems happy and 
cheerful. He’s guessing that eventually 
they may out-produce the rest of the 
flock. 


REAL GRASSLAND 
FARMER 
Martin Sine can hardly be called one 


of our Inlet Valley farmers. His farm 
clings to the steep hillsides that make 
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up the valley in which Sunnygables 
Farm is located. 

Last year Martin started a small 
dairy on his hillside farm, completely 
on his own and with precious little 
money. Every available cent he had 
went toward building the grass output 
of his stony hills. He is so convinced 
that grass will grow if it is fed that he 
is willing to spend his last cent on 
fertilizer and good seed. The next pri- 
ority for his money is directed toward 
good producing cows. 


Real Setback 


This summer while he was milking 
his small herd of Guernseys, lightning 
struck Martin’s small, old-fashioned 
barn. He was able to get the cows out, 
but everything else—feed, hay, ma- 
chinery and a freezer full of home pro- 
duced food—went up in smoke. It was 
enough to send most fellows to town 
for a guaranteed weekly salary and 
Social Security. 


Sticks to It 


For a few weeks, Martin’s spirits 
were none too high, but he kept at 
farming. In a borrowed barn, he set 
up a makeshift milking stable, started 
to accumulate winter feed for the 
herd, and planned a new barn. 

Though he might be able to borrow 
money to build a more elaborate build- 
ing, Martin has set aside a sum for 
sheltering his herd that is based on the 
absolute minimum investment per cow. 
He has lengthened the site where the 
old bank barn stood to make room for 
the most inexpensive open pen barn he 
can build. The general plan is to pro- 
vide cover over his present herd, with 
room for expansion as he accumulates 
more cows. 


The Cows Pay 


Though Martin anticipates a fairly 
good sized herd when the forage pro- 
ducing capacity of the farm grows, he 
is not going to build for the larger 
herd right now. His scheme is to pro- 
vide minimum shelter for the herd he 
has, and when they have paid for it, 
he will add more. He plans to buy good 
roofing for the building, but the rest 
of the materials he is skidding out of 
the nearby woodlot this winter, or 
dickering for secondhand. 


Paved Feeding Area 

As I reviewed Martin’s open pen 
stable plans, my first Suggestion was 
to include a paved feeding area. My 
feeling was that the bedding saved, the 


convenience in cleaning, and the con- 
venience of paved traffic lanes would 
quickly pay for the cost of pouring 
the floor. Martin proved to me that 
there are few universal recommenda- 
tions that can be given for a pen stable 
plan. His object is not to save bed- 
ding but to make all the manure he 
can. 

To improve his hillside farm, Martin 
accurately appraisés manure as one 
of his best tools. For that reason, he 
is willing to handle all the manure he 
can make for spreading on the steepest 
knolls and the thinnest soil. Instead of 
a paved area he plans extra head room 
in the pen to accommodate a deeper 
manure pack. As for saving bedding, 


.he follows the same principle he does 


in buying plenty of lime and fertilizer, 
The more straw he returns to his hilly 
fields, the more return he will get 
from them—even though he will have 
to buy all his bedding this year. 


I think Martin’s sensible outlook to- 
ward his hilly farm and the courage 
with which he is following his convic- 
tions about soil building are well 
worth following. I often wonder, as I 
travel across the black, level fields of 
the Corn Belt, just what some of our 
northeastern hillside farmers could do 
with a perfectly level, fifty-acre field 
of fertile soil. Ill bet they’d grow 
grass. 


Bouncing Baby 


Following the development of sponge 
rubber matting some years ago, we 
have had a lot of fun finding uses for 
it at Sunnygables. It is the same type 
of rubber used today in automobile 
seats, and in many other cushions. 


We used sponge rubber to take the 
jar out of tractor and implement seats, 
to protect us from sharp corners.and 
angle irons on farm machines, and as 
covering on a table where we sorted 
eggs. 

Jack and Jean Conner, who are the 
proud parents of a seven-month-old 
baby boy, found what may be the most 
ingenious use for sponge rubber mat- 
ting. Jack found an old sheet about a 
half inch thick which he trimmed to 
fit the playpen. Jean covered it over 
with a blanket, and they turned the 
baby loose. The rubber sponge protects 
him from bruises, and gives good insu- 
lation from floor chill. I’m not quite 
sure, but I half suspect that Jack now 
just tosses the baby into the playpen 
instead of carefully setting him. down. 
If he does, the Conners can claim Inlet 
Valley’s most bouncing baby boy. 





Our neighbor Jim Hall is finding that all the problems of 
owning land don’t originate out of its operation. Here, Jim 
surveys damage to his fence as a result of this year’s invasion 
by hunters. Paths through the wheat field, ruined fences, 
open gates, and deliberately torn off “Posted” signs at Jim’s 








and at Sunnygables are all evidences of the average hunter's 
lack of consideration. If Jim is as mad next year as he was 
when hunting season opened this year (and he probably will 
be, for he tore the seat of his pants while fixing his fence), 
he will be busy chasing hunters off his place. 





good news. Now you can afford 
the rich beauty and dependable 
service that only tile can give you. 


ACID TESTS PROVE IT! 


Craine’s patented tile stave con- 
struction gives you more for your 
money. There’s no cement in a 
Nurok — not even in the joints. 
That means longer life, minimum 
upkeep. Triple-sealed insulation 
makes better silage. 
CRAINE'S THE NAME 

























Write for details on 
the Nurok—the new 
tile silo at a popular 
price. Easy terms 
available, 


TILE , 
BLOC 


woop 
STAVE 


TRIPLE 
WALL 


Thousands of Dairy 
Farmers are raising 
their Milk Production 
with DOLLYDALE-— 
Shows accurate weight 
of feed-ration at a 
glance. 

Avoids losses from overfeeding or underfeed- 
ing. Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Scale 
inside handle — Clog proof — Rugged — Auto- 
Matic—Precision made. Scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Guaranteed to pay for $ 50 
itself in one month or money back. 7: 
Postpaid if cash with order. 


THE ROBSON CORP. Fred F. French Bldg.N.¥.17 — DEPT. M-2 
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SCOOP 
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Deer Skins Tanned 
Deer Heads Mounted 


GEO. H. LESSER 


_Taxidermist 
Johnstown, New York 
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Serviee Bureau 


By H. L. COSLINE 


“GUN SHOP” 
PROPRIETOR LOCATED 


In the November 4 issue there was 
an item titled “Gun Shop’ ‘Moved’ ”’ 
which told of the experiences of two 
of our readers in ordering guns from 
the Cold River Gun Shop in Alstead, 
N. H. This company apparently’ went 
out of business, and we were unable to 
locate Martin Owen, operator. We ask- 
ed our readers for information as to 
the present whereabouts of Mr. Owen, 
and have had a number of replies. Al- 
though we previously had been given 
his name as Martin Owen, the data we 
now have would seem to indicate that 
Martin may have been his middle name 
and that his correct name is Paul M. 
Owen, assuming there is only one Owen 
involved in this business. ; 

Briefly, the Post Office Inspection 
Service advises that Paul M. Owen, 
formerly of the Cold River Gun Shop, 
appeared in Federal Court at Concord, 
N. H., on September 6, 1950, and was 
ordered to make restitution for unsat- 
isfactory business transactions. It is 
suggested that people who have out- 
standing claims against Mr. Owen, or 
the gun company, send detailed infor- 
mation to the United States Probation 
Officer, Concord, N. H. 


— A.A. — 


C.0.D. 


My son is in the Air Force. While he 
was Stationed in Texas, he had some 
identification pictures taken. The studio 
asked him if he wanted an enlarged 
print to send home. He said he didn’t 
because the picture was poor..In spite 
of that, they sent one to me C.O.D. $5.46. 

I paid for the package, believing it was 
something my son had ordered. He now 
tells me I made a mistake paying for it. 
Can you get my money back for me? 


During World War iI, many such 
schemes were worked on the families 


| of servicemen. Evidently unscrupulous 


outfits are again starting to function 
along these lines. Should any reader 
receive a C.0.D. package from a rela- 
tive in the service without having been 
advised to expect such a package, it 
would be wise to check with the serv- 
iceman before paying any charges. 
Usually, instructions accompanying 
such a shipment state that it should be 
held fifteen days before being returned 
to the sender. That allows enough time, 
in most cases, to get word back as to 
whether the package actually was sen 
by the man in the service. 
The Service Bureau is writing the 
studio involved in this particular case, 
without much hope of getting satisfac- 
tion. The boy has since left the Texas 


base. eter eee 


HINDSIGHT 


I signed a contract to take a corres- 
pondence course in art. The agent told me 
that I could quit any time after three 
months. Now that school has started, I 
don’t have time to do the lessons. The 
company will not release me from the 
contract and tell me I must finish paying 
for the course. What should I do about 
this? 

Unfortunately, there isn’t anything 
that can be done so far as we can see 
except refuse to pay and dare the 
school to sue. AS we have pointed out 
many times, verbal promises of agents 
carry no weight. Unless there is a 
clause in this contract that states it 
can be cancelled after three months, it 
can be enforced. Many contracts even 
carry a printed statement that verbal 
statements of agents are not binding. 

We have had some success in getting 
releases from contracts for our sub- 
scribers in cases where there is real 
hardship involved, such as extended 
illness. In this case, however, any per- 
suasion we might attempt would be 
met with the response that our sub- 
scriber knew she would be going to 
school in the fall at the time she signed 
the contract. 






It’s really true. 
Men who have had 
plenty of experience with 
chain saws are amazed when Ray 
they see a Homelite Saw in action. 
Not only for its fast, smooth 
cutting ...as much as an inch 
per second... but also for its 
easy handling, its perfect balance 
and pivot action, this saw really 
tops them all. 

Built and backed by Homelite, 
manufacturers of over 285,000 
gasoline engine driven units, 
this saw has every feature you 
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You Can't Beat 
a HOMELITE 


© For Fast Cutting 
© For Easy One-man Operation 
e For Low Maintenance Cost 







STRAIGHT BLADE or BOW SAWS 








want...a high powered, rugged and dependable engine, an automatic 
clutch, an automotive type carburetor, and a perma-sharp, chrome-plated 
chain that stays sharp longer than other chains. Yes, and what is just as im- 
portant, with Homelite Saws you can always be sure of getting service 
promptly and efficiently any time you need it. 


Ask for a FREE On The Job Demonstration. 










SEND TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE 
== \ INFORMATION 
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HOMELITE CORPORATION 
401i Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
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When Writing Adve.tisers Phease Be Sure to Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


On Coldest Days —Work {n 


MOUNT OS 147 04 Pagt De 
OtmE PAIERYS PENDING 





NEW WINDSHIELD 
EXTENSIONS-option- 
al at small extra cost. 


ALL-WEATHER TOP 
& BACK PANEL - option- 
al at small extra cost. 


For winter tractor work—keep warm with 
the genuine GOMFORR Cover—the tractor 
heater that more farmers use than any 
other. -GOMFOR® gives you features you 
want—smooth streamlined fit, converts to 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer or 
write manufacturer. 


Here’s What -GOMFORE 
Owners Say: 
Jim Long 
ee Gower, Missouri 
“The AGOMFOR Cover is fine and the top and 
side curtains give even more protection. My 
7d Cover has worn good for 2 years 
on my Case ‘‘SC”’ and never interfered with 
my attachments, On abouta 20° day—it brings 


up the temperature to 60° at the pedals — so 
you bet I wouldn’t be without it!” 


Manufactured By 


COMFOR EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 & WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 








40’ x 100’ Timberib 40 used for implement 
storage on Oregon farm. Total erection 
time after foundation ' 

was 180 man-hsurs, 





.-- the completely 
packaged building for 
economical farm use... 


You get more usable space at less cost per 
foot of floor and storage space with Tim- 
berib 40 than with other types of construc- 
tion. Here’s why — 

Low cost to buy, low cost to erect, low cost 

to maintain. 

No posts, supports or braces — only fully 

usable space. 

Weather proof, rust proof. 

Requires no painting. 

Four times as strong as nailed rafters, will 

last a lifetime, 

Timberib 40 package includes metal cover, 
sheathing, framing, metal windows, doors, 
louvres, hardware and nails. 

If you are contemplating a cattle barn, 
granary, loafing shed, milking parlor, im- 
plement shed or utility building, ask us for 
complete information on the Timberib 40. 
No obligation. 


OE eS 
‘Timeer Structures, Onc. 


P. Q. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3782-P, Portland 8, Ore. 


Please send information on Timberib Barns 
Sheds 1) Fouitry Houses O 

Name_ 

Address 

City State. 


(640) 20 





Hew can @ young man get started with 
@ high producing herd .on a limited 
amount of capital? 

Artificial breeding will provide good 
inheritance from the male side with- 
out buying a valuable bull. Sometimes 
an excellent aged cow can be bought 
at a reasonable figure and might still 
give you a couple of heifer calves. Of- 
ten some dairyman who has a high 
producing herd but is not specializing 
in selling stock will be a source of foun- 
dation stock. Any way you get started 
will require time and a good knowledge 
of cows. Don’t move too fast! 


When bulls are being proven how much 
effect does the competence of the owners 
have on the records made by daughters 
in different. herds? 

Unquestionably a cow will not pro- 
duce up to her full ability if she isn’t 
fed and handled properly. However, 
these things average out to some ex- 
tent where a bull has daughters in 
various herds. Anyway, a better way of 
proving a bull hasn’t yet been found. 


A few years ago many farmers were 
growing sweet clover for pasture. Now 
we hear practically nothing about it. Is 
there @ good reason? 

Two of the handicaps of sweet clover 
were that, being a biennial, it had to 
be seeded every year, and it was not 
particularly palatable to dairy cows. 
The first objection was the most seri- 
ous, and with the increased importance 
of saving labor on farms the emphasis 
has been put on perennial legumes. 
Birdsfoot, for example, is more palat- 
able than sweet clover, and, once es- 
tablished, stays indefinitely. 


“t wish to make a homemade manure 
loader and would like to hear from 
anyone who has built one. If any reader 
has plans on how to make one, | would 
appreciate any helpful information.” 

We would be glad to hear from any 
reader who has plans or information 
on how to build a manure loader. Ad- 
dress American Agriculturist, Dept. 
M-L, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Can mushrooms be grown in a cellar? 

A few years ago we would have said 
your chances of success would be rela- 
tively small. However, at the present 
time you can buy mushroom trays from 
nurserymen. They contain dirt, humus 
and mushroom spawn. You can put 
them in a cellar and keep them watered 
and you will get several mushroom 
crops throughout the winter. We tried 
this last winter and found it satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps no considerable sum of 
money was saved, but we ate ‘more 
mushrooms and enjoyed having them 
and seeing them grow. 


We have some home-grown popcorn 
which doesn't pop satisfactorily. Can you 
tell us why? 

The chances are that the moisture 
content of the popcorn is too low. One 
recommendation is to put it in a glass 
jar together with a few drops of water 
and leave it for a time, but frankly we 
never have had too good results with 
this method. One of the best things to 
do is to ‘hang it on the cob in an un- 
heated garage or shop. It will gradually 
absorb moisture from the air until the 
moisture content is about right for 


popping. 


In irrigating crops, how much water 
should be added at one time? 

It is advisable to soak the soil to a 
depth of 5 to 7 inches and the amount 
of water necessary: to do this varies 
with the kind of soil. It will be some- 
where between 1 and 3 inches. This 
amount of water is usually applied 
about once a week during dry weather. 
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League Facilities Gave Producers 
Control Over Record-Breaking Surplus... 


The first eight months of 1950 saw one of the greatest floods of fluid milk ever 
produced in the New York metropolitan milkshed. From January until late summer, 
steadily mounting milk production overtopped the record highs of 1949. Dairymen 
were faced with the peril of a huge surplus. 


Fierce competition for markets and bitter price wars added to the dangers. Except 
for one thing, the situation presented all the explosive factors which blew the market 
wide apart in the days immediately following World War I. That single exception was 
the fact that the Dairymen’s League is today incorporated and functioning as a producer 
marketing cooperative. It not only has the organizational set-up for directing surplus 
Class 1-A milk into manufacturing channels, but it has the actual physical equipment 
for manufacturing surplus into salable products. 


The Cost Ran High 


Even the League was not prepared for so great a surplus. It not only had to re-ship 
milk from fluid receiving plants to manufacturing plants, but it had to expand the 
production capacity of its manufacturing plants. . 


Buyers of manufactured dairy products would not, of course, pay the extra cost 
of this trans-shipping, so the products manufactured had to be offered for sale at prices 
that were competitive with products from lower-cost producing areas. 


Everybody Benefited 


Unaided by any diversion or relocation differential from the market pool, the 
League spent almost $1,250,000.00 in keeping the great surplus from reaching the 
market as distress milk. By this unselfish action, League members kept control of 
surplus in the hands of producers and prevented it from falling into the hands of those 
who would use it for price wars or other destructive practices. 


Every single dairyman in the milkshed profited from the expenditure, though 
League members alone contributed to it. We League members don’t begrudge the 
money spent; it saved us from a greater loss in the long run. But we do feel that the 
market pool should pay a diversion differential to offset such costs, particularly when 
everybody in the pool reaps an equal benefit. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
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DECEMBER DELIVERY 
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URING December, G.L.F. Stores and Agent-Buyers 

are taking orders and arranging for delivery of ferti- 

lizer with liberal discounts under present quoted spring 

prices. For years large users of fertilizers have found that 

getting part of their spring needs on the farm during the 
winter pays in several additional ways: 


1. The fertilizer is fully cired—G.L.F. Plant Foods that 
are put out in December have been made up far in advance. 
They are sufficiently cured to store well under reasonably 
good storage, and the mechanical condition is guaranteed for 
good drillability. 


2. The grade you want is in your own barn—At the peak 


of spring planting, the demand for certain grades frequently 


A Sound Practice with Many Advantages 


is much greater than spring production and substitutions are 
sometimes necessary. 


3. Early movement means better service— When fertilizer 
moves out of the plant during December it allows full plant 
production to meet the late season demand. This full season 
production cuts overall operating costs which is reflected in 
the original purchase price to all G.L.F. patrons. 


4. Price Protection—Your purchase of G.L.F. fertilizer 
now not only protects you on any spring price decline, but, 
more important at the present time, insures you against pos- 
sible price increases. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 


XN 


Place your Order Now for G.L.F. Plant Foo 
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First choice of farmers 


for year-round work 


because only SUPER-SURE-GRIPS give you all three extra-traction features 


Wedge-Grip Action. Note 
how Goodyear SUPER-SURE- 
GRIP lugs are set closer to- 
gether at the shoulder than at the 
center—don’t flare out as in most tires. 
Result: soil is wedged between SUPER- 
SURE-GRIP lugs, giving a stronger, 
firmer grip. 





Straight-Bar Lugs. Because 
Goodyear’s husky lugs are set 
straight as a ruler, they give 
you more gripping surface than lugs 
that toe in. Result: SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 
give you full-lug pull for their full 
length and depth—“‘the greatest pull 
on earth’’! 





Self-Cleaning O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R. Only Goodyear has 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R design with 
straight, even-balanced, equal-size, 
wedge-grip lugs—with no mud-collect- 
ing connectors, hooks or knobs. Re- 
sult: more even pull, smoother ride, 
longer wear! 





That’s why SUPER-SURE-GRIPS are first in traction! They pull where other 
tires won't; keep your tractor going in all seasons — yet they cost no more! 


GOODFYEAR 


é 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Super-Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Ruboer Company, Akron, Ohio 


(644) 4 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


BEST EIN 108 YEARS 


OU HOLD in your hand the Third Forum Issue 

of American Agriculturist, devoted to maintain- 
ing free enterprise and the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people. It has taken your staff months of hard 
work to give you this great issue, and I hope you 
will have time to read it carefully, think about the 
statements therein, and save the issue to read 
again. You will be impressed with the great leaders, 
both in agriculture.and business, who have given us 
brief statements about what they think is happen- 
ing to our liberties and what can be done to save 
them. But equally or even more important are the 
views of the farm men and women and boys and 
girls who have expressed themselves in this issue 
on the subject of freedom, which is so vital to all 
of us. 

We, your staff of American Agriculturist, con- 
sider this the most important issue that has ever 
been published in the long 108 years’ history of the 
publication. In all that time our country has never 
faced a worse crisis than we are going through 
now, nor has there been a time when careful judg- 
ment and wisdom were more needed than they are 
now. 

This Forum Issue is an effort to put before you 
the facts of the present crisis, in the hope that 
these facts will arouse you as a citizen of this Re- 
public to the need for thought, prayer and action. 
If we solve our problems, if America is to continue 
in the future as it has in the past as the land of op- 
portunity, it will be through the clear thinking and 
actions of the people themselves. 


“THE CHARACTERS LIVE AGAIN” 


R. A. K. GETMAN, Assistant Commissioner for 

Vocational Education in New York State, said 
after he had read the manuscript of THE 
SETTLERS by E. R. Eastman: 

“The ideals, hopes and difficulties of the pioneers 
are presented in a manner to secure and hold the 
interest of high school pupils. It is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the supplementary reading 
material for high school pupils studying American 
history.” 

Romeyn Berry, farmer, author and commentator, 
says: 

“The characters that live again in Mr. Hastman’s 
novel make the reader revise the contribution of 
the settlers to the making of the Northeast as no 
historian could hope to do. The book is one more 
important addition to the evergrowing epic of 
America.” 

If you want to read a great story or make a fine 
Christmas gift, send $3.00 for each copy to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Department TS, Savings Bank 
Building, Ithaca, N. Y., and copies will be sent 
postpaid.—dH.L.C. 


THE WOMEN PAY 


HAVE always been conscious of the fact that 

when it comes to war, the women pay. War is bad 
for all of us. Men suffer and die—but they do get 
out of it a change, some adventure, some excite- 
ment, some pomp and circumstance—while the 
women stay at home, keep the families together, 
and eat their hearts out with loneliness and worry. 


When woman suffrage was proposed I was all for 
it. I thought woman’s influence would clean up our 
politics, give us better political leaders, and a bet- 
ter country. Now I am not so sure. Certainly, wo- 
man’s influence has made no difference in keeping 
us out of wars. Of course, when we once get up on 
the edge of war, as in Korea, we must go through 
with it. It is too late then for peace. But founda- 
tions for peace must be laid immediately after a 
war, and kept sound all the time. We all have re- 
' sponsibility in this job, but I think women more so 
' than men, because they have most at stake. 

Why is it that so many of you women have not 
made better use of the suffrage? Is it because you 


By & R. Eastman 


vote the same as your menfolks do? Is it because 
you have been so busy with your families and your 
other interests that you haven’t kept yourselves in- 
formed and haven’t taken part in citizenship af- 
fairs? Is it because being more emotional than a 
man, you vote with your emotions rather than with 
your minds? 

I don’t know. I do know what war costs you in 
tears and sacrifice. I do know the responsibility 
you carry as wives and mothers to preserve for your 
children and your children’s children the liberties 
which our forefathers gave us. I do know that un- 
less the women in this country exercise more in- 
fluence than they have in the past on government— 
local, state and national—in the choice of right men 
to: lead us, irrespective of party, in their insistence 
that these political leaders keep us out of war, our 
so-called civilization is fated to go down as have 
other nations in history when their women ceased 
to care. 


NEW MILK CONCENTRATES MAY 
REVOLUTIONIZE BUSINESS 


WO DIFFERENT milk concentrates have been 
described in the public press recently, either or 
both of which could completely revolutionize the 
whole milk business. One of them, the result of some 
seven years’ research, has been worked out by the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, which holds 


the processing secret. First sales of this concentrate 


are being made in Wilmington, Delaware. It is to 
be in one-third quart containers. When the consum- 
er gets it, she stirs in two parts of cold water to 
make a full quart, and it is claimed that it is im- 
possible to tell the difference between the product 
and fresh whole milk. 


It is easy to see the possibilities. The concentrate 
is only one-third the weight of whole milk—making 
for cheaper transportation—and one-third the vol- 
ume, making it easier to store at home. In concen- 
trated form it can be used in tea or coffee or on 
breakfast foods, and when water is added, it is just 
the same as good drinking milk. It is said, also, 
that in concentrated form this milk will keep whole- 
some for three or four weeks. 

The other new milk product is a frozen milk con- 
centrate, and its advocates claim that it has the 
same marvelous possibilities as the frozen citrus 


_ juices which have had such a great boom in recent 


years. The frozen milk concentrate can be shipped 
anywhere, has great possibilities for use by the 
military’ forces anywhere in the world, with huge 
savings in transportation charges. With water add- 
ed, it is said to taste exactly like fresh milk. 
Scientists who have been working with these con- 
centrates think that markets can eventually be de- 
veloped which will absorb more milk than our dairy- 
men in America can possibly produce. From the 
point of view of northeastern dairymen I can see 
one danger. If these new products can be: developed, 
as now claimed, so that the concentrates can be 
shipped easily anywhere and held sweet for a long 
time, northeastern dairymen stand to lose the hold 
which they now have on our great eastern markets. 


OLD TRUTHS FOR NEW DAYS 


CCORDING to the Ithaca Rotary News, over 

18 million marriages have taken place since 
1940; over one-third of all the present families have 
been formed; 63 per cent of the people in the United 
States do not remember World War I; 52 per cent 
do not remember a Republican administration; 48 
per cent do not remember conditions before World 
War II; and over 30 million babies have been born. 
Consider these interesting facts and remember 
that nearly everything we learn has to be learned 
all over again by each new generation, by the hard 


way of experience. Then you will understand many 
of our present problems. When my generation was 
young, we were taught economy, the value of a dol- 
lar, the necessity of saving; we were taught that it 
was just as important for a government to be eco- 
nomical and save as it was for the individual; we 
were taught individual responsibility, and that when 
we received something for nothing we had lessened 
our own Self-respect. 

Now consider the millions of young people today, 
many of whom have been taught these old basic 
principles in their homes but have never known any 
public policies or philosophy except the “give-me’s”: 
the something-for-nothing fallacy. All that young 
people hear outside their homes is the idea of more 
and more pay for less and less work; high govern- 
ment spending that security comes; from govern- 
ment instead of through our own initiative and re- 
sponsibility; and the philosophy that all we have to 
do when we ‘get into trouble, financial or otherwise, 
is to turn to Uncle Sam. 

That kind of thinking has been thrown at millions 
of our young people for a whole generation, and it 
is no wonder, nor can they be blamed, that many of 
them think it is the right kind of thinking. It is 
our job and our responsibility to take the basic 
principles that have made America great, fit them 
to present day conditions, and get them to working 
again. It is a tough job, but it can be done if 
enough of us are convinced of the necessity. 


THE PEOPLE SPOKE 


ee EVERY citizen interested in good government, 

to every citizen interested in keeping the liber- 
ties of the people intact and America free, the elec- 
tion this fall gave hope, not especially because one 
party or another made gains, but because the peo- 
ple themselves gave more evidence of doing their 
own thinking than they had in years. 

In the first place, the people discharged their re- 
sponsibility as citizens of the Republic by turning 
out to vote in numbers that broke the record in an 
off-presidential year. 

In the second place, there probably was more 
splitting of tickets than ever before. Certainly this 
was true in New York City, where the people de- 
feated both parties and their political bosses and 
gave an independent candidate, Acting-Mayor Im- 
pelliterri, an overwhelming vote. 

In Connecticut, Governor Bowles, outstanding ex- 
ponent of the “give-me’s’”’, was defeated; in Califor- 
nia, Governor Warren, a great and good man, and 
excellent governor, won an overwhelming victory 
over the so-called magical name of Roosevelt; in 
Maryland, Senator Tydings, who pooh-poohed the 
idea that there were Communists or radicals in the 
State Department, was defeated. 

The voters of New York State, frightened by the 
prospect of the Tammany bosses in New York City 
taking over the whole state, re-elected Governor 
Dewey by an overwhelming majority. And perhaps 
most significant of all, Senator Robert Taft of Ohio 
won re-election to the U. S. Senate by a huge ma- 
jority, with heavy support even in the industrial 
cities, against bitter opposition and: a house-to- 
house canvas conducted by the labor lords. 

Yes, the people spoke, and they will continue to 
speak against the leaders and the politicians of 
either party whenever they have facts that indicate 
that those leaders are failing to give us good gov- 
ernment. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


R FRED MORRIS, county agent leader for New 
York State, and Hugh Cosline, associate editor 
of American Agriculturist, were out hunting one 
Sunday morning, Hugh said: 
“What would Rev. Dodds think if he knew we 
were out hunting this morning?” 
To which Fred replied: 
“T don’t know, but I couldn’t have been at church 
this morning anyway; my wife is sick!” 
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Read It With Prayer 


F all the important messages in this great Forum Issue of American 
Agriculturist devoted to free enterprise and to maintaining our liberties, 
none is more important than the following message especially written for 
this issue by the Hon. Warren R. Austin, head of the United States delego- 


tion to the United Nations. 


This message should be read and read again from time to time, thought- 
fully and prayerfully. Then we should search our hearts to make sure that 
every one of us as individuals is determined to do our part in supporting 
the United Nations and to do everything else we can to keep America free 
and to bring about peace on earth and goodwill toward men.—E.R.E. 








By WARREN ROBINSON AUSTIN 


Chief of the United States Mission to the United Nations 


HE Charter of the United Nations 
was adopted in the Senate by a 
' vote of 89 to 2. It has been declared 
repeatedly that the United Nations is 
| the cornerstone of our foreign policy. 
| Also, it is the covenant of interna- 
| tional principles of fifty-nine other 


The Charter of the United Nations 
is the most concrete expression of 
| agreement among nations on funda- 
principles of high ethical 
_ quality essential for the maintenance 
of peace and freedom. But neither 
these principles nor the Charter are 

they must be ani- 
mated with spirit, devotedly applied 
by nations and individuals to the 
great and small problems of life. No 

- problem is so trivial as to be over- 
looked in this great plan. None so 
great as to be evaded. No individual, 
however obscure, can avoid impress- 
ing, to some extent, his own convic- 
tion and conduct upon the objectives 
which we call our basic liberties, and 
Which are especially cherished in the 
United States. 


During the short life of the United 
Nations, these liberties have already 
been extended to the peoples of sev- 
eral new countries: the Philippines, 
Israel, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Indo- 
hesia, and Korea. 

Korea has illustrated what the 
United States stands for as a faithful 
Member of the United Nations. First, 
it was a leader in promoting the es- 
tablishment, through the United Na- 
tions, of a free government in Korea. 
Now, it is providing military forces 
and other assistance, with other mem-? 
ber nations, to a Unified Command 
under the United States. At the re- 
quest of the United Nations, the 
United States designated the Com- 
mander of such forces, General Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

After successful performance of the 
peace-making functions of the United 
Nations in repelling aggression with 
armed force, the United Nations Com- 
mand is now attacked from across the 
Northern Border of Korea by Com- 
mMunist Chinese armies, and the world 
is thereby threatened with general 
war. The United Nations is trying to 
Stop this new aggression by pacific 
Methods. However, the world is not 
blind to the character of the opposi- 
tion in the United Nations begun in 
August last, and continued with bit- 

_terness by the Soviet Union and its 
Satellites. It foresees the need for in- 
creased military preparedness to give 
Strength to our peaceful tenders. 

The vigor of the action taken in the 


United Nations itself depends upon 
the stamina and spirituality of the 
citizens of the various freedom-loving 
countries that are making this fateful 
stand against bloodthirsty madness. 
Around the globe, those who under- 
stand this new aggression are so de- 
termined to prevent general war, and 
to stop aggression wherever it may 
start, that they are willing to suffer 
and to strive, .and to sacrifice peace, 
for the time being. 

Success with peace can never be 
achieved by waiting for better cir- 
cumstances. Peace is an expensive at- 
tribute of life. It requires its bene- 


“ficiaries to be willing and ready -to 


fight for it instantly. We Americans 
join in the defense of peace as a 
supreme obligation. 


Right now, we face heavy calls for 
men, munitions, and vast treasure. 
We cannot wait for better circum- 
stances. We forthwith engaged in 
strengthening our military establish- 
ment, and in stepping up the produc- 
tive capacity of our farms and fac- 
tories. In this great undertaking 
every citizen will participates I be- 
lieve he will do it with patriotic fer- 
vor. But whether he wills it or not, he 
cannot escape participation. 


As the United Nations does in 
Korea — prepare to uplift a people 
scourged with war, and help to re- 
habilitate them economically, and aid 
in solving their social, cultural and 
humanitarian problems— so does it 
conduct a program of assistance di- 
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reeted toward millions of people who @ 

must be liberated from ignorance, 

hunger, disease and discrimination. 

In this work the United States must 

also take a leading part, and the citi- 

zens of the United States must bear 

a very large share of the responsi- 

bility for experts, doctors, mission- ¢ 


aries, and for technical assistance. 
This great movement will go on con- 
tinuously—probably for a long time— 
and, therefore, needs to be studied 
and participated in more intimately 
by the citizens of the United States. 
This civic service is not solely altru- 
istic, for the consequences are sure 
to bless the givers of such aid. They 
include the removal of causes of war, 
the development of conditions in 
which peace can prevail, and the vi- 
talizing of those basic liberties which 
we cherish. 


This role is a moral obligation of 
our country, established under God’s 
guidance in the new world, and whose 
spiritual aspirations have brought 
such abundant blessings. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 


Say Merry Christmas to every pipe smoker on your Xmas shopping 
list — or to any man who likes to roll his own cigarettes — with a 
big, full, one-pound tin of Prince Albert! : 

Choice, crimp cut, mild, flavorful tobacco—all ready for 
Christmas in a colorful, gift-packed Yuletide package... with a 
built-in gift card right on top! 


"See The National Joy Smoke “$e 
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SECOND, RUB 
THE OUTSIDE 
WITH MORTON'S 
SUGAR-CURE. 
THIS STRIKES 
IN, CURING 
TOWARD THE 
CENTER OF 
THE HAM, 


FIRST, DISSOLVE 
MORTON'S 
TENDER-QUICK 
IN WATER AND 
PUMP ALONG 
THE BONES. 
THIS STARTS THE 
CURE INSIDE. 
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T= MorTon Way eliminates guess work. It assures you uni- 
formly cured meat from rind to bone., There’s no danger of 
undercured spots. No bone taint. No off flavors. Tender-Quick 
on the inside and Sugar-Cure on the outside work as a team. To- 
gether, they give you delicious ham cured to a perfection. 


Morton’s Meat Curing Products are ready to use — no mixing 

— no uncertainties. Ask your dealer for Morton’s Sugar-Cure, 

«  Tender-Quick and Sausage Seasoning — you will have the finest 
cured meat and sausage you have ever put up. 


Meat Curing Book 10c 


Finest ever published! 200 
pictures — over 100 pages. 
Easy directions for butch- 
ering and curing. Send 
only 10¢ to Morton Salt 
Co., Box 781, Chicago 90, 
Illinois, 










Cure your meat the improved 


MORTON 


HAavYE you discovered the full value of your home 
freezer? Have you let it help you have mild cured 
fancy breakfast bacon, ham, picnic shoulder and other 





cured meat products at any time of the year? Write 
for new free folder, address — Morton Salt Company, 
P, O. Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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HONESTY— 
The Foundation of Freedom 


_ By Walter Dodds 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Ithaca, N. Y. 
















HE FREE enterprise system of 

America or any other system stands 
or falls on a foundation of honesty. 

Recently I returned from an extend- 
ed trip through the Near East and 
Egypt, where I was appalled by the 
fact that I met no one who believed 
that the common people of any of the 
lands I visited would fight for their 
country against 
communism. Why? 


Because the com- 
* mon people have 
Tost. sfLaith ein: «the 


honesty of their po- 
litical and military 
leaders. 

I came home con- 
vineed that the 
strength of America 
lies in the basic 
honesty of  politi- 
cian, : businessman 
and laborer. When I 
made that statement 
in the home of a relative soon after 
my arrival, I was greeted with a hoot 
of derision. America honest? Look at 
the papers telling of police corruption 
in our great cities and the conviction 
of congressmen for corruption. Still I 
contended that even though my esti- 
mate of my countrymen’s basic hon- 
esty is wrong, it is still true: that the 
strength of a nation lies in the basic 
honesty of its people. 


A Real Menace 


We are worried about the menace 
of communism. It is real. But my 
travels revealed to me one thing: Com- 
munism has never won a nation that 
had not first lost its confidence in the 
integrity of its political, military, and 
business leaders. Communism is a vul- 
ture that eats the dead flesh of corrup- 
tion. We all know that the rapid 
spread of communism in China was 
not so much a conquest but a default. 
The people lost confidence in the hon- 
esty of their leaders and the Reds 
moved into that moral vacuum without 
any appreciable resistance. In the very 
realm of self-interest, government offi- 
cials should know that “It profiteth 
not if one gain the whole world if one 
loses the integrity of his own soul.” 


I am in favor of building military 
defenses for our nation, but there is a 





Walter Dodds 


\{foundation on which military might 


rests—and that is integrity. After 
what I saw of corruption in high plac- 
es and low abroad, I came home de- 
termined that for the rest of my life 
I am going to work for the building 
of the -integrity the Bible teaches. 
Without it our nation cannot stand. 


We need to remember that one-fifth 
of the Ten Commandments stress the 
need of honesty; that two of the Ten 
Commandments deal with stealing and 
lying. When Moses wanted to build a 
new nation he laid the foundation in 
ethical and religious conduct. 

In building personal honesty—anca 
that is the only kind of honesty there 
is—we have two helps: : 

First, we must know that honesty 
is a learnable habit. _Moses believed 
that it could be taught. Since that time 
the life of every honest man proves it. 
Little children. are not born honest; 
they can hardly distinguish between 
fact and fiction, and for the first few 
years are not much interested in find- 
ing the boundary. But they soon learn 






































































that there is no fun in playing games 


where the players cheat; and that 
truth has value in itself. If honesty is 
a habit that can be learned at one age, 
it can be learned by hard work and 
God’s help at any age. Honesty is a 
learnable habit. 

Second, we can build personal hon- 
esty if we try to be creatively honest. 
Honesty is always more than the nega- 
tive commandment “Do not Steal.” 
Honesty is a creative giving of more 
than is promised. 

There is an old poem my father used 
to use that illustrates this thought. I 
cannot find the author’s name so can- 
not give credit for it, but I still want 
to share it with you: 


I never cut my neighbor’s throat, 
My neighbor’s gold I never stole, 
I-never spoiled his house or lands, 
But God have mercy on my soul; 


For I am haunted night and day 
By all the deeds I haven’t done; 
O unattempted loveliness, 
O costly valor never won. 


Show me a social organization that 
is prospering and you will show me one 
where there is creative honesty. Start 
with the smallest social group—the 
family. Its happiness is marred by a 
strict fifty-fifty honesty, but it is 
made where both parties try to give 
more than is promised. No true lover 
ever says to himself or to his beloved, 
“IT have been perfect, I have honestly 
fulfilled my marriage vow.” Never! he 
is convinced that he has not given 
enough and that is what makes his be- 
loved happy. f 

In business, no employee is satisfied 
with a business that gives him just 
what is promised. No employer is sat- 
isfied with a clock-watching employee 
who gives just an “honest eight hours’ 
work and not a second more. Creative 
honesty that shares profits and boosts 
production, that increases the whole 
standard of living is the thing that has 
made America strong. , 

The effectiveness of our boys fight- 
ing in Korea does not lie in honestly 
doing their duty; it lies in honestly do- 
ing what is necessary beyond the de- 
mands of duty. ; 

So, as we individually want the hon- 
esty that will be a bulwark to the na- 
tion we love, let us thank God that 
from Moses to our time we have learn- 
ed that it is a habit that may be cul- 
tivated at any age by the grace of God 
and by hard work; and that it must 
be a creative honesty that has no lim- 
its to its giving. On the foundation of 
such honesty our free enterprise SyS- 
tem can stand. 






TIME SAVER (?) 
“VII Pass Him on This Hill,” Joe Raved. 
(He Should Have Used His Head) 
Alas for Joe, The Time He Saved 
He’s Spending Now in Bedi! 
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“Our Help in Ages Past... 


SIAN 1H IX 
ori TIO me a, 


Our Hope for Years to Come” 


Avene: was opened by men with God upon their minds. Their 
vision was prophetic, their passion was freedom. To our fore- 
fathers America was promises—promises faithfully kept in the 
land’s lush prairies, its fish-filled streams, its rolling country rich 
with wood and mineral. America was man’s new-found land of 


opportunity... 


New Americans flocked in from the nations of the world. Flee- 
ing religious, economic and political problems, escaping famine 
and despair, seeking freedom and opportunity, they came from 
the old countries to the new—from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales—from Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway—from 
France, Italy, Russia, Poland—they came in their millions from 
these and many other countries. And they came to work in their 
own land, and to pray in their own churches. The land opened to 
these pioneers. It received their sweat and rewarded their labors. 
On its rich soil they raised their generations and marked their 


names. Deeply in its heart, they planted their faith. 


Over the American farmland, that faith blossomed sweetly. It 
grew from a sapling to a great tree, which now shelters millions 
from storms of the spirit. Today the churches of all denomina- 
tions in America give outward and visible signs of the strength 
and purpose within our people. And in a new time of global doubt 


and fear, of clouded issues and terrible distress on the continents 









which our forefathers left, America’s churches are a source of the 


courage and perception we need. 


Now another Christmas is over the land . . . another old year 
draws to its close. Joyously, at this time of spiritual accounting, 
churches are bright and fragrant with the faith of our fathers. 
Over Bethlehem the Star still burns, and if this catounedt may 
close, reverently, with a text, let it be from the writing of David, 
the poet, the great singer, who began as a tender of sheep, and be- 
came a king in Israel. For all of us in America today, a quotation 


from the Psalms is at once a rededication, and an act of faith in 


church and country: “Be thou my refuge henceforth and forever, and 


my portion tn the land of the living.” 


In these anxious days, tt seems fitting to 
repeal this message of faith in the pre- 
cious things for which our nation stands. To 
all our friends on the farms and ranches 
of America we of Swift & Company wish 
a good Christmas and a happy New Year. 


af 


President 
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N 1891, which is really not so 

long ago as history measures 

time, the Rocky Mountain Her- 
ald contained this news item: 

“Police officers have been sta- 
tioned at 16th and Curtis Streets 
to enforce the ordinance against 
driving at the rate of more than 


four miles an hour. 


horse and buggy catastrophes have 
piled up several serious if not fatal 
cases during the past week. Mean- 
while, in a southern state, a whole 
family was hurled to destruction 
by a team of runaway oxen!” 


That was only 59 years ago! And 
now we have planes that can travel 
faster than sound, 


Think how far we have come in the 
matter of improved transportation in 
a relatively few short years. And look 
at what we have done with communi- 
cation. [I can remember when there 
was no R.F.D. delivery. I rode a horse 
five miles to get a little mail once a 
week. I recall paying 10 cents at the 
county fair grounds for the privilege 
of going into a sideshow and putting 
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a couple of tubes in my ears. If I lis- 
tened very carefully and used a lot of 
imagination I could, hear some faint, 
scratchy sounds that sounded a little 
like music. No, that wasn’t the first 
radio; it was the first phonograph. 


There were no rural telephones 
when I was a boy; a telegram always 
meant disaster, the sickness or death of 
a distant relative. Since then we have 
developed all manner of rapid com- 
munication, topped by the radio and 
television, which bring anything im- 
portant that happens in any place in 
the world into our own homes, some- 
times within a few minutes after the 
event, 


In farm machinery we have pro- > 





gressed from the grain cradle to the 





combine in one lifetime. The other day 





I asked a group of young people how 
many of them had ever seen a grain 
cradle and only two or three raised 
their hands. - 
Beyond Imagination 

Marvelous as have been the material 
changes. of the last fifty years, we 
have only begun; we have only 
scratched the surface. Not the most 
imaginative member of the Liars’ Club 
can prophesy what the next fifty 
years will bring forth, providing we 
don’t blow ourselves to pieces with our 
own gadgets! In 1912, Olds, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, said: 

“The car I now bring out is re- 
garded by me as close to finality. 
I do not believe that a car materi- 


ally better will ever be built, so I 
have called it my farewell car.” 


That was in 1912. Today you 
wouldn’t drive a 1912 model to a dog 
fight! 

No one can take even a casual 
glance at the changes that have oc- 
curred in the recent past and at our 
magnificent inheritance without feel- 
ing with Tennyson that we are indeed 


“Heirs of all the ages 
Standing in the files of time.” 


And yet what unworthy heirs! With 
all of our getting we have failed to 
get understanding and wisdom. Many 
of us want to throw all of our great 
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heritage out of the window or trade it 
for a mess of pottage. In a New Hamp- 
shire graveyard some years ago I 
found this epitaph: 
“My son, that which you would 
inherit you must own anew.” 


Not Handing On Torch 


Our greatest heritage of all in this 
Republic is the freedom which cost 
our fathers so much in blood, sacrifice 
and tears. We are not owning our lib- 





torch of liberty. On the contrary, our 
generation is destroying liberty, for 
even before World War II there was 
less liberty in America than at any 
time since before the Revolution. 


We are now in another war which 
could lead to the worst one yet. Our 
trouble is that we have the means 
without the end; material progress 
without spiritual progress; we are 
over-capitalized in non-essentials; we 
want more and more pay for less and 
less work; we are smothering in our 
own comfortable featherbeds. Every 
time that we as individuals, institu- 
tions or organizations petition the 


government to do. something for us. 


that we ought to do for ourselves, we 
imperil our liberty and go a _ step 
farther towards statism. There is no 


such thing as something for nothing. 





If we ask favors, we must give them; 
and in the case of asking the govern- 
ment, the chances are that we will give 
in return something far more precious 
than we will ever receive. f 


As a result of the hard work and 
sacrifices of the men and women who 
gave us America, we have material 
progress beyond the wildest dreams of 
our forefathers. But they had some- 
thing far more precious, something 
without which all of our gadgets are 
worthless. They had a great idea. They 


knew the value of and were willing to 
fight for the right of the individual 
to possess his own soul, and the prin- 
ciple that government exists for the 
people, never the people for the gov- 
ernment. 


Ask Yourself 


But what are we of our generation 
doing? At the recent election, a larger 
number of people turned out to vote. 
That was encouraging, but millions 
failed to exercise this precious privi- 


lege and obligation. How many of you 


se your influence in the selection and 
guidance of your local political lead- 
ers? How many of you attend your 
school meeting and your town meeting, 
the. most democratic institutions we 
have left? Surveys show that less than 
half of our voters take the trouble to 
express their wishes at the ballot box, 
to say nothing of exercising leader- 
ship in the guidance of government 
officials. But should we lose our liber- 
ties, millions of us would go under- 
ground and incur all kinds of hard- 
ships and sacrifices to try to restore 
them after it was too late! 

No wonder our political leadership is 


f 


so often inefficient, selfish and mis- 
guided! No wonder we are ruined by 
taxes! Look at the record of spies and 
Communists in our Federal govern- 
ment in recent years. No wonder we 
go from one world war into another! 
No wonder our boys die in Korea, while 
you and I permit these situations to 


-develop because of our own indiffer- 


ence! I heard Admiral Nimitz, one of 
the great men of our time, say the 
other day that the people and their 
fighting sons and daughters win the 
wars and the politicians lose the peace. 
The politicians are our responsibility, 
yours and mine. There is no use fight- 





ing a war for freedom in Korea or any- 
where else and losing it here at home. 


Beware of False Promises 


‘Take a look at what is happening 
to our liberties here in America. See 
the politicians entrenching themselves 
in power, taking away the basic liber- 
ties of our people! See them grab con- 
trol of essential production, transporta- 
tion, trade, banking, and even private 
property! See the politicians buying 


_the favor of unthinking people by of- 


fering security without work, safety 
without courage, salvation without 
character; in ‘short, see the whole pro- 
gram of something-for-nothing system 
of dole, subsidies, pensions and hand- 
outs which every sane man and woman 
knows can only bring us all finally to 
poverty and slavery! 


Look at what is happening to our 
dollar, largely because of spendthrift 
operations that far outrun income, at 
a time when we are loaded down with 
taxes that already take one-fourth of 
every working day to pay! You know 
what is happening to our savings, our 
bonds, our insurance policies, even the 
paper.money in our pockets. We have 
no real prosperity; it is artificial and 
false, 


Business men are harassed and co- 
erced, farmers are told how many acres 
they can plant, how many bushels they 
can sell in the market place. Do you 
want to go the last mile and have 
government tell you when to go to bed 
and when to get up in the morning? 

Bureaucratic power, government by 
edict of appointed bureaucrats instead 
of government by laws passed by our 
Representatives is moving swiftly, un- 
der the pretense of handing out “free” 
benefits, to dominate the fields of hous- 
ing, health, education. 


Not Too Late 


Well, you ask, what can we do about 
it? It is late, but maybe not too late. 
Last winter 150 representative citizens, 
leaders in business and agriculture, 
met in Rochester, New York, to see 
what could be done to slow up the 
trend toward socialism—half brother 
of Communism—in this country, to 
stop the trend toward statism, and to 
return some of the lost powers of the 
people to the grass roots. This Roch- 
ester meeting set up an informal or- 
ganization under the name of ‘“Free- 
dom on the March.” <A budget was 
raised, an office opened in Ithaca, N. Ye 
and an executive secretary, Mr. Doug- 
las Hewitt, put on a full time job. A 
board. of directors, comprised of out- 
standing leaders in New York State in 
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the professions—acting always as in- =— — 3 
dividuals, not as the representatives of ( 

———— 


any particular organization—are di- 
recting the activities of “Freedom on 

with the DE LAVAL MODEL F 
® 


the March.” 

One operator, working comfortably erect 
in a simple, low-cost milking room, can milk 
30 cows an hour with a 2-unit De Laval 
Model F Combine Milker. He doesn’t walk 
from cow to cow—or from barn to milk 
house carrying, pouring and straining milk. 
The De Laval Model F Combine Milker 
does the entire job automatically—milks, 
conveys the milk to the milk house, strains 
it through a built-in filter and fills the 
standard shipping cans. It even weighs 
each cow’s individual production when 
periodic checks are made. Throughout the 
entire milking, the milk is sealed in vacuum; 
odors and foreign matter are sealed out. 





Teamwork for Citizenship 


“Freedom on the March” will work 
with all interested organizations and 
meetings, including farm organizations, 
chambers of commerce, Rotary, Kiwa- 
nis, Exchange and Lions Service Clubs, 
and other freedom organizations 
throughout the country. It will help 
them to get speakers on their pro- 
grams, to distribute literature outlin- 
ing the facts of what is happening to 
our liberties, and, in general, to try to 
reach and arouse the general public. 



























The freedom organization is an ex- 
ample of teamwork of many groups 
for a common purpose and the ideal 
of good citizenship. It may be a slow 
fight, but resolute men have made 
their weight felt in other times and 
so will those supporting “Freedom on 
the March.” 


Yes, it is late, but I am optimistic. 
Freedom organizations are springing 
up all over America. Our citizens are 
becoming aroused to what is happen- 
ing. That was proved by the recent 
elections. Many of the issues were not 
party issues, but rather were part of 
the vital problem of maintaining our 
liberties in this Republic. Millions of 
voters by their votes rejected statism. 
They gave an overwhelming defeat 
to the labor barons, they kicked out 
of office politicians who openly defend- 
ed Communism in our State Depart- 
ment, they slapped down leading advo- 
cates of the “give-me’s.” There is 
strength and character in the great 
mass of our people still! We can be 
driven so far and no farther. We are 
going*to preserve these liberties that 
cost so much to those who passed them 
on to us, that mean so much to us and 
our children and our children’s children. 


What can you do? A lot! You can 
get better informed on what is going 
on. You can talk against statism and 
for freedom with your family, with 
your relatives, with your friends, on 
your farms, in your churches and clubs. 
You can write about statism and the 
misuse of our liberties to the news- 
papers, to radio stations, and particu- 
larly to your Representatives in Wash- 
ington and your State capitol. Poli- 
ticians listen to letters from. the 
people! 


Vote Is Powerful 


You can, as many did at the recent 
election, knock down any candidate, of 
whatever party, who raises his voice 
for anything that smacks of statism, 
of handing out something for nothing, 
of government control for our property 
or actions. Hit him hard with your 
voice, pen, and above all, your vote. 
Influence others to strike back at him. 


You can support and fight for the 
candidate or office holder who is fight- 
ing for freedom. Join or support an 
organization that is working for free- 
dom. Attend and take part in meetings 
where free enterprise and the problems 
of maintaining our American liberties 
are discussed. See that these problems 
are put on the programs of all farm or- 
ganizations to which you belong, and 
other meetings which you attend. 
There are several local freedom groups 
in New York State, and doubtless in 
other states. If there is one in your 
locality, join it; if not, start one. Write \QQIRRACIN 
to “Freedom on the March,” 119 SXyepeeshVip 


A ‘ 
South Cayuga Street, Ithaca, New WZ cit 
York, for help and suggestions. hs é 


Easy to clean, simple to install and oper- 
ate, the De Laval Model F Combine costs 
much less than you may think. Send coupon 
today for full information. 


Equally efficient with either 















stanchion-type or loose 


housing barn. 


©00800000800000088800 
The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. M-23 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me interesting new printed mater on: 


0 The De Laval Model F Combine Milker 
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The people are becoming aroused. \NJ = 

There are more of us every day. This ¥ 

is no play-spell. We mean business. It 

is late, but we are determined to fight 
to stay free men and women! 
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Persian prince who was order- 
ed by his father, the Sultan, 
to educate his people in eco- 
nomics. The young prince, full of en- 
thusiasm, called in the wise men of the 
realm, who were Known as ‘“econom- 
ists,” and he said: “Oh, wise men of 
Persia, bend thyselves to this great 
task, that we shall 





teach the people 

economics. I have 

but one simple com- 

7 mandment — you 

The safe replacement for milk peporeenl or see 
Don’t feed milk to your calves. That eats into milk profits a 

fast! Feed Kaff-A and sell your cow’s milk. Low cost Kaff-A Sea eee ees 

is an absolutely safe replacement for milk! When you feed went away to delib- 

Kaff-A, the milk your cows produce goes to the dairy—puts erate and _ write. 

dollars in your bank account. Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A can re- When a week had 

place up to 10 Ibs. of milk in calf feeding. That means every passed, they re- 


50-lb. box fed with low-cost hay and grain can release as 
much as 500 Ibs. of milk which you can sell for extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after the 10th days 
Kaff-A is tested, tried, proved a safe replacement for milk. 
A million healthy heifers have already been raised on it! Its 
dried buttermilk base is known for its nutrition. In addi- 
tion, Kaff-A contains other dairy by-products, some cereal 
products, and plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don’t risk your calf’s health on inferior imitations of 
Kaff-A. A few pennies saved now may cost you many a 
dollar if your calf fails to grow quickly into a high pro- 
ducing cow. Feed Kaff-A and be sure that your calves get 
the nutrition that helps develop good milkers... good 
breeders! Ask your feed dealer for a box or pail today. 


turned with their 
collective work, 
which by this time 
covered the upper 
and nether sides of a thousand pages. 
The leader spoke: 

“Oh prince, we have produced this 
great text for the people of thy realm. 
In it you will find the whole truth 
about economics, including 4,346 foot- 
notes, 78 graphs, 48 appendices, and 
27 exhibits.” 

The prince scowled. “Varlets,” he 
eried (of course, he used the Persian 
word). “This is much too long. The 
truth is never so complicated as you 
have put it.” And he ordered his guards 
to behead the senior economists among 
those who had prepared the report. 


The surviving wise men returned to 
work and after one more week, they 
again approached the prince. This time 
they had condensed the work to a 
pocket-size guide. The leader spoke: 

“Oh prince, may it please your sul- 
tanic grace, we have produced this in- 
dispensable handbook of economics, re- 
plete with index of subjects, in which 
the lowliest herdsman can find light on 
any subject, whether it be ‘marginal 
utility,’ ‘logarithmic progression,’ or 
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FREE LUNCH 


By AUSTIN KIPLINGER 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 








‘the law of the adverse minimum.’ ” 

The prince took the book, thumbed 
through its pages and flushed with 
rage., “Pashti,” he roared (which is the 
Persian word for “scum”). “This is not 
the language by which to teach the 
people economics. Are there no men 
among you who have the common 
touch?” And he ordered all the wise 
men beheaded except two. To the two 
remaining economists, he said: “Retire 
unto your tents and work, each unt: 
himself. At the end of the seventh day, 
bring me your results.” 


The men retired, and at the end of 
the seventh day, they reappeared to 
face the angry prince. The first wise 
man stepped forward. “All right,” de- 
manded the prince, ‘let me see your 
work,” and the economist, who was a 
man of the people, presented a slender 
volume, filled with big letters and 
simple words, and printed on only one 
side of the page, and he said: 

“This is the simplest text that can 
ever be presented to the people. It con- 
tains the truth, and nothing less would 
ever be sufficient.” The prince looked 
pleased, and bethought himself of the 
prize that he would bestow on this 
wise man. 

Suddenly his thoughts were broken 
by the strident voice of the second 
wise man, who said, “Attend, oh prince, 
to the wisest words of all,” the prince 
looked, but could see no book. “Where,” 
he asked, is your work? Let me see 
your scrolls.” 

“No, my liege,’ he said (speaking, of 
course, in Persian), ‘I demand that you 
behead this imposter economist, for I 
have the simplest truth of all.” 


“Let me see it,’”’ demanded the’prince. 

“T do not need to write it,” said the 
economist. 

“TI can tell you in nine words. Listen, 
and I will speak the text by which all 
the people of this great realm shall 
learn the truth of economics.” The 
prince listened and the man said: 

“There is no such thing as a free 
lunch!” 











Mrs. Jennie Neff of Elling- 
ton, Conn., is 90 years old, 
but still turns out beauti- 
fully patterned rugs for 
herself and her many 
relatives. Mrs.-Neff owns 
a farm, and the house in 
which she lives is nearly 
200 years old. The old 
rocker in which she is sit- 
ting is one of several 
chairs earned years ago 
by her mother and sisters 
picking berries and weav~ 
ing. 

Mrs. Neff lives near the 
church where a giant of « 
man used to preach “Hell 
and damnation” sermons, 
and she says he spit to- 
bacco juice at intervals 
during his sermons, He 
had a tremendous voice 
and could be heard almost 
a mile away. Mrs. Neff’s 
great-grandfather and 13 
of his sons fought in the 
Revolutionary War. 

—Clifford B. Knight 








Of course not! But, while we are giving American lives 
and dollars to fight communism and state socialism in 
other nations, wouldn’t it be tragic to lose our own 
freedoms here at home? 


America has been good to us 
All of us know what it means to live in a good America. 
It is a country where every youngster starts life with wide 
open opportunities before him. What he makes of them 
is up to bim—not controlled by government orders. 


We Americans are free to choose our line of work and 


to make as much money as we can. We are free to accumu- ' 


late property, to invest or save our money as we choose. 


Rights like these help make America 


We worship as we prefer, we vote as we decide and we 
are free to speak our minds without fear. Our dignity 
as American citizens is respected by others, just as we 
repect their dignity, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
class. These precious freedoms are ours to enjoy—and it 
is our responsibility to pass them along to our children just 
as they. were passed along to us. 


There are forces at work in this country today which 
aim at taking away our individual rights and freedoms 
—robbing us of them slowly but surely, which means 


Is this what you want to leave to your children? 


robbing our children, too. There are prophets of some- 
thing-for-nothing who shout “Share the wealth!”—when 
what they really mean is “Give US the power and let aes 
run things to suit ourselves!” 


They sneer at America’s capitalistic system, but neglect 
to tell us that no other system in world history has ever 
furnished so many jobs, so many opportunities and such 
good living for so many millions of people. They like 
to have us forget that it was the capitalistic system—not 
state socialism—that built up the good America we know. 


Will our children inherit a GOOD America? 


Not unless we all realize and remember the things that 
make it good. Not unless we recognize that those who 
seek to socialize our country are not working for a 
better America, but for one where they can run things 
as they please—where you and’ yours will do as they 
tell you and nothing else. 


Freedom is worth working for! | 


Remember the things that make America good to live 
in, good to work in and worth fighting for! If we let 
them slip away, they will be lost to our children, too. 
As good Americans, let us be ever vigilant to protect 
the heritage of freedom that is ours and theirs. Unless 
we work for freedom, freedom will not work for us. : 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK — 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


REPUBLIC 





Through its UNION DRAWN STEEL Division, Republic 
is a foremost producer of cold finished steels, used 
in the mass production of duplicate parts. Union 
Cold Drawn Steels are furnished in round, square, 
hexagonal and flat bars, in special sections and 
shafting, and in carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 
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Men Choose Their Extra 


Ruggedness! 


ARCTICS. Flexible, easy- fitting, 
warm fleece lined, long wearing. 
Four and five buckle heights. 











Long wear, weatherproof com- 
fort and warmth— good style and 
smart appearance all have given 
Ball-Band its name for the rug- 
ged, honest quality that farm 
footwear must have. Today, as for 
more than 50 years, your best 
assurance of sound value and 
style is the Red-Ball trade-mark. 
Look for the store that displays 


the Red-Ball. 


Ball-Band 


SHEBOYGAN BOOT. 
Keeps busy feet warm 
and dry all winter. Shear- 
ling ankle cuff. Special 
7 quality fleece lining. Fits 
4 over low or high heels. 


Look for the 
RED BALL 
on the sole 
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MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Plenty of Power 
FOR FARMS 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation is a 
business-managed, tax-paying utility serving 
“an area of 2,147 square miles in Western 
New York. It has already made electric 
service available to more than ninety-nine 


and one-half per cent of the farms in its 


territory. ; 


Rochester Gas & Electric 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





POST YOUR LAND!— 


£2"'x12”? Cardboard Signs: 50, $3; 100, $5. Linen: 25, 
.88. Name and address $2 extra. BRAYER PRESS, 
5! LENOX ST., ROCHESTER I!, NEW YORK 





NOW! 6 CYLINDER POWER 


IN YOUR FORD OR FORD-FERGUSON TRACTOR 


INSTALL A GLOVER CONVERSION KIT 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 
TRACTOR EQUIPMENT SALES CO. DIST. 
NORTH EAST, Pa. 


MIDGET Hydraulic LOADER 





Power and strength of a Giant! For Allis-Chalmers 
C or B; Case VAC; John Deere M, MT; Oliver 60; 


Cletrac 42, 68; 


C, A, B, F-12, F-14. 


{209 Rockford Rd. S.W. 


Massey-Harris Pony 
and 22; Farmall Super A, Cub, 


HENDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cedar Rapids, 






ey 





Iowa 
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REEDOM of speech, freedom of 

— religion, freedom of the press, 

and freedom of assembly are 

American rights. They are our 
heritage. We as Americans are not in- 
terested in freedom from anything. The 
much propagandized “Four Freedoms” 
of the Atlantic Charter have not, are 
not, and cannot be American. The con- 
notation of ‘free- 
dom from” anything 
' implies security. Se- 
curity is neither a 
God-given right, nor 
is it an American 
Inheritance. Secur- 
ity is slavery. Am- 
ericans fought their 
s first great battle 
against security 
back in those fate- 
ful days.from 1774- 
1789. Our forefath- 
ers learned then 
that the responsi- 
bility of free government is the respon- 
sibility of civilization itself. 

In February of 1787 (a year fully as 
important in our lives today as 1776 
and without which neither Independ- 
ence Day nor Thanksgiving would have 
any importance to us) the Congress 
passed and.sent to all states a resolu- 
tion asking for delegates to a Consti- 
tutional Convention to revise the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. As a result, the 
Constitutional Convention met in Phila- 
delphia from May 14 to September 17 
in the year 1787. It was then that the 
liberties and freedoms were born which 
today we must struggle to retain. 








G. A. Shoemaker 


Controls Lessen Freedom 


I can hear some of you saying, “We 
haven’t lost any of our freedoms. What 
is this guy talking about anyhow?” 

Without attempting to decide the 
merits of the purposes for which these 
things were done, let me ask you these 
questions: ; 

1. If you had a house for rent, could 
you bargain freely as to the price your 
tenant would pay? 

2. Suppose you are an odd character 
who insists on your right to choose 
your own method of providing for your 
old age. Can you just tell Uncle Sam to 
stop deducting from your pay check? 

3. When you pay off the mortgage 
on your property, can you then disclaim 
the mortgage placed on it by public au- 
thority through the great public debts 
that have been created? 

4. We have price controls, wage con- 
trols, production. controls, and back- 
breaking taxation to create and main- 
tain waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment. Are not all these things a usurp- 
ation of individual freedom ? 


Now it is undoubtedly true that all 
these restrictions on freedom were pro- 
bably .created for laudable purposes, 
but first restrictions always are. It is 
the growing trend that disturbs me. It 
is this trend that makes me afraid and 
alarmed. 

Here at the middle of this 20th cen- 
tury, it may\be an opportune time for 
you and me and all Americans to theck 
our assets and our liabilities. By one 
of those odd coincidences that occur so 
often in the affairs of mankind, the mid- 
point of this century is also a historical 
crossroads where decisions must be 
made by us which will give direction to 
the lives of generations yet unborn. 

God grant that we may have the wis- 
dom*to make these decisions calmly and 
courageously, fully conscious of the 


| great responsibility that is ours. With 


the rising clamor and welter of con- 


—~FREEDOM— 
7s Your Gusiuess 


By GARTH A. SHOEMAKER 


Vice President Hygeia Refrigerating Company, Elmira, New York 


fused and confusing ideas and propa- 
ganda which are being’ positively, skill- 
fully and dominantly presented, it be- 
comes more and more imperative that 
we understand the true significance of 
our American citizenship and the great 
American freedom upon which that 
citizenship is based. 

Pause for a moment and think. Why 
aren’t you afraid of the police? Over a 
large part of this weary and despond- 
ent planet, this very day the police in- 
spire sheer terror because they repre- 
sent the knock on the door in the 
middle of the night, when someone in 
a family, or perhaps an entire family, 
disappears and never is heard from 
again. That is not so in America. Why? 


Why do you dare to criticize? The 
penalty for criticism of those in au- 
thority is death in many countries, and 
probably death after torture. But you 
may criticize any of our public ser- 
vants from the highest to the lowest, 
and your only hazard is a libel suit if 
you fail to stay within the bounds of 
accuracy. Why should you have that 
privilege? 

Why should we in America, who have 
only 7% of the earth’s population, liv- 
ing on about 6% of its land area, have 
85% of the world’s automobiles, 54% 
of its telephones, 48% of its radios, 
46% of its electric power, and 92% of 
its bathtubs. Why? 

Can it be our superior natural re- 
sources which give us all this? There 
are other areas on the earth which have 
equal or even superior natural re- 
sources to ours. Some countries have 
materials we can’t grow or mine from 
our soil. So that can’t be the answer 


by itself. 


Perhaps we are the master race—at 
long last the genuine superman? But 
we have no national blood. Our people 
came from all the lands of the earth 
and they brought with them just about 
as much good and as much bad as 
there is left in those who stayed at 
home. No, we are not supermen—just 
plain ordinary people. 

Well, is it because we have a genius 
for choosing the right leadership, an in- 
fallible judgment of human nature 
which enables us to select thousands of 
public officials without ever making a 
mistake? On this it is perhaps better 
that I restrain my comments. 


Ged is Supreme 


In my humble opinion, this greatness 
came with the conviction that God is 
the master of man and, therefore, 
neither the state nor man himself can 
be master. 

This freedom, with the conviction 
that God is the master of man, came to 
America with the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the William Tells of many nations and 
many lands, who found their homes 
here. 

The First Amendment, the corner- 
stone of the Bill of Rights, says, ip 
language that cannot be misunderstood. 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or of the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” Freedom of speech, freedom 0/ 
religion, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly — not freedom from one 
darn thing, and certainly not freedom 
from our responsibility to work and, if 
needs be, fight to maintain those free- 
doms for ourselves and our children, 45 
our forefathers worked and fought to 
gain them for us. 
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7 “Time of — 
DECISION 


By ALLAN B. KLINE 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


HERE is no doubt that this is a 

time of decision in America. Free- 
dom is challenged. The threat is two- 
fold. First, it is the threat of force. 
This is ‘the military side and is in 
everyone’s mind nowadays. Second, it 
is the struggle for 
men’s minds. Here, 
too, freedom is chal- 
lenged. Our philo- 
sophy is that the 
citizen is the most 
important thing of 
all. The other phil- 
osophy is that the 
individual matters 
Dette Gera sth 
struggle, goes on be- 
hind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in the free 
countries of the world, and make no 
mistake, in the United States of 
America. 

We have a priceless heritage. The 
key to it is freedom. On the record, it 
has paid off in a production per man 
which outstrips anything else any- 
where, and even more importantly, in 
an alert, self-reliant American people. 


A controlled economy is the opposite 
to the American way. It is clumsy, in- 
efficient, and dangerous. Ours is the 
free-choice system. To be sure, there 
are a great many regulations, but there 
is still a very great deal of freedom. 
The individual. does what he thinks 
best, gets what he can for what he 
does, and uses his own judgment about 
what to do with what he gets. 


Inflation Threat 


Inflation is a real threat to econ- 
omic freedom. With the mounting cost 
of defense, one of our major jobs is to 
control inflation. We know how to do 
it. We must cut unessential govern- 
ment expenditures to the core. We 
must restrain credit, increase produc- 
tion, and we must pay the cost of ad- 
ditional defense with taxes. 

Such an increase in taxes is danger- 
ous too, but it is incomparably safer 
than the price ceiling and the political 
approach which gradually replaces a 
free-choice system with a coupon 
system—an opportunity and reward 
approach to production problems with 
vast government bureaucracy making 
decisions in place of and on behalf of 
the citizens. 





Allan B. Kline 


Money or Coupons? 

Instead’ of actually controlling infla- 
tion, widespread use of price controls 
invites inflation. By submerging the 
symptoms, the citizen is led to believe 
that the money he gets is honestly re- 
lated to the controlled prices. This 
might well turn out to be the big lie 
of 1950 or of 1951. If we maintain an 
unbalanced federal budget and use 
price controls, the first thing we know, 
coupons will be valuable and money of 
little use. 

In the present situation, our objec- 
tives are clear. We must be strong 
enough and wise enough to avoid the 
great military struggle, if possible. 
This is the best way to win. If the 
struggle proves unavoidable, we must 
win anyway. In either case, we want 
to come through with an American 
system intact—a system founded on 
the determination steadily to increase 
individual opportunity. 

Our best hope of accomplishing these 
ends is to build on the firm founda- 
tion of our past successes. This is no 
time for us to exchange our free-choice 
system for the clumsy inefficiency of 
political decisions in economic matters. 
Certainly, it is no time to substitute 
a price system with a coupon system. 
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League’s Accurate Tests Result in 
Higher Butterfat Premiums for Members... 


The Dairymen’s League tops the list in accurate measurement of producers’ 
butterfat, according to a limited study made by Dr. E. G. Misner, professor of farm. 
management at Cornell University. 


Milk of Dairy Herd Improvement Association members delivered to 25 plants 
owned by seven different handlers in Tompkins, Cortland, Onondaga and Madison 
counties was studied in monthly tests over a period of one year. The milk was first 
tested at the farm under Dairy Herd Improvement Association standards and the 
results of the farm tests were used to check the accuracy of the butterfat tests at 
the various milk receiving plants. 


League Tests Virtually Agree With Farm Tests 


Averaged for each of the 12 months, League plant results differed from the farm 
tests by only 1/100th of one percent, a difference so small that it was accepted as 
substantial agreement with the farm tests, particularly in view of the fact that 
butterfat is never so thoroughly mixed with milk as it is when it comes fresh from 
the cow. Non-League plants, on the other hand, showed a difference of 15/100ths 
of one percent below the farm tests. 


League Accuracy Pays Off in Milk Checks 


Although the study did not detail the actual monetary value of accurate testing 
to producers, League spokesmen estimate that the difference between League-plant 
testing and non-League-plant testing will yield about 6c per hundredweight more in 
butterfat premiums to League members than non-League producers receive. 


League Constantly Checks the Accuracy of Its Tests 


The League’s policy has always required special efforts to insure highly accurate 
butterfat tests. Fifteen control laboratories located at convenient points throughout 
the milkshed constantly check the tests of the licensed testers in League plants, and 
League division superintendents maintain a close watch over all testing procedures. 
In addition, members are encouraged to call for the special tests made by the State 
whenever there is dissatisfaction with the butterfat basis for payment in milk checks. 
The League also offers its services to check the butterfat tests of buying dealers for 
members delivering to such dealers. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


(i ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Bumper Crop 
of Box Cars 


























««efO move your crops to the 
great markets and ports that 
New York Central serves 


Since 1945, New York Central has invested more 
than $232,000,000 in new freight cars. That’s 50,742 
new cars... over half of them box cars, stock cars, 
refrigerator cars to move vour farm products 
promptly and safely to market. 

That new car program ... one of the largest in 

’ railroad history .. . is an important service to New 
York Central’s agricultural shippers. But, in a 
broader sense, it is a vital contribution to the secu- 
rity and freedom of every American. 

For it is the freight car... far more than any 
other transportation tool .. . that mobilizes Amer- 
ica’s productive might for prosperity in peace or 
strength in defense. 






=> 
Ee STE ci ¢ 


Finest grass or . 
corn silage in a 
MARTIN 
SILO 


 WRAPON CABLE 


No Frozen Pipes 
j Enjoy year round run- 
/ ning water—trouble free. 
?/ For trailer park, ware- 
A house, cottage, garage, 
rook and poultry farm, pumps, 
oil lines. Thousands of happy users. 
Easily installed—see cut. Six cable sizes 
from $1 up. Also insulation and thermo- 
stats. Get free circular & instructions. 


GRO-QUICK, 330 W. Huron, Chicago 10 















Produces most nutri- 
tious grass or corn 
silage... withstands 
highest pressures of 
grass silage. Tight 
walls, impervious to 
moisture, retain 
juices, prevent dry- 
ing out and spoil- 
age, reduce feed 
costs. Low first cost 
and minimum up- 
keep. Lasts a life- 
time. 
Send coupon today for FREE folder 
Lares erred aren cream bar real cer cane) pee na coo ares tear) cnr eet ad | 
Martin Steel Products Corporation 
1335 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio | 


Please send me FREE liferature on Martin Silos, ! 
| 
| 
| 


Thousands of Dairy 
Farmers are’ raising 
their Milk Production 
with DOLLYDALE— 


Shows accurate weight 
of feed-ration at a 
glance. 


Avoids losses from overfeeding or underfeed- 
ing. Weighs up to 5 pounds of’ feed. Scale 
inside handle — Clog proof — Rugged — Auto- 
matic—Precision made. Scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Guaranteed to pay for 
itself in one month or money back. $7.50 
Postpaid if cash with order. 


THE ROBSON CORP. 


Fred F. FrenchBldg.N.Y.17 — DEPT. M-2 


Name 
Address. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 
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M story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. When the citizens 

refused to pay him for piping 

the rats out of Hamelin, he began to 
play another tune on his pipes. It was 


ja gay tune. It seemed to promise a 


Never Never Land of toys, candy, and 


continual play. And all of the children. 


came out of their houses and followed 
him and were never seen again. 


While most of us have heard this— 


fable, how many of us realize that it 
developed from an actual incident in 
history? This incident was the Child- 
ren’s Crusade in 1212. 


not only Hamelin but all the towns 


through which the crusade passed in_ 


Germany and France. They were led 
by a “Pied Piper’? who said that only 
the innocents—the children—could free 
Jerusalem from the infidels. 

Some of the people watched the pro- 


cession as a spectacle. Others wept at 


the folly of it. A few tried to stop it 
at the risk of being killed as heretics. 


And as always, the ‘evil opportunists~ 


went along with the good-intentioned 
but misinformed leaders. 

Can you imagine the procession of 
thousands of starry-eyed children with 


| their crosses and their songs? But the 


people who went along with them were 
not starry-eyed. They knew where they 
were going, for they saw possibilities. 
The children finally reached the sea 
—all but a few of them who could not 
keep up. There were ships waiting to 
take them to the Holy Land, presum- 
ably. But the opportunists who had at- 
tached themselves to the crusade sold 
the children into slavery. And those 
children were never seen again. 


Today’s Tune 


There is a present-day analogy. A 
“Pied Piper’s’” tune is being played 
throughout the land today.'It seems to 


promise a Never Never Land of secur-. 


ity and freedom from want—a Utopia 
for the believers, the innocents. It bids 
us to trust our leaders, and to have no 
fear. It is the tune of socialism. 


There are many sincere people—both - 


OST of us are familiar with the- 


And children left 


POLITICAL 
PIED PIPERS 


By Clyde W. Fox 





Republicans and Democrats—-who are 
joining this crusade. Most of them are 
as starry-eyed as children. Their inten- 
tions are good, but they are on their 
way to an impossible Utopia that dis- 
regards all the laws of nature and 
economics. 

With these dralrereyed people, how- 
ever, are going a lot of people who are » 
not starry-eyed. They know where they 
are going. They are the socialists and 
communists .who desire to plan the 
lives of other people. All of them see 
their power increased by encouraging 
and taking advantage of this crusade. 


One by one, the banners of this mo- 
dern crusade are unfurled. The slogans 
printed upon them are popular because 
they promise a Never Never Land of 
something for nothing: public housing, 
government education, socialized medi- 
cine, government-guaranteed jobs, price 
controls, government subsidies, gov- 
ernment-guaranteed pensions, and so 


<on, and so on. 


Like the children of 1212, most Am- 
ericans seem to be participating in a 
spectacle; they are merely following 
the. good-intentioned but misinformed 
leaders who have promised to lead 
them into a Utopia. Many Americans 
wring their hands and weep—and do 


_nothing more because “We can’t stop 


the trend of the times.” But a few 
Americans protest and try to stop it; 
they are the “heretics.”’ They are those 
who distrust any person who wants 


power over others, however good Las 
intentions. 

— A.A. — 
OLD COWS 


The savings that could be made for 
dairymen if every dairy cow could be 


‘made to live and produce one more 


year are staggering. In 30 important 
New York State dairy counties, the to- 
tal has been figured as 5 million dol- 
lars. 

There is ‘much yet to be learned 
about the longevity in cows, but it is 
generally agreed that heredity plays a 
big part and that sanitation and dis- 
ease control are mighty important too. 








wandering thoughts? 








for the United States.—John. 





SOME WANDERING THOUGHTS ! 
AYBE the whole idea is iapossibe, but what do you think. of my 


We all complain that the federal government is encroaching upon the 
authority of state and local governments and the rights of individuals. 
It takes unto itself more and more of the functions historically exercised | 
by states and localities. Under the old way, “home government” was a | 
blessing for the nation as a whole. | 

My thoughts went far off the beaten paths. Why should we not forbid | 

| 


EDITOR’S NOTE: John Unkel is one of the maintenance men at The Foundation For Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. He was born in Germany 
and traveled in many other countries before choosing American citizenship. 

Like other members of The Foundation staff, he takes seriously this search for 





the federal government to collect taxes? Let state and local governments 
collect all taxes, if needed. Then reverse the present trend by giving state 
grants to the federal government to cover expenses involved for its then 
limited services. Why federal “grants” to states and localities when the | 
residents of the various states and localities furnish this money in the 
first place, and have to pay for the administration and handling of these 
funds which, if they come back at all, look awfully sick after deductions 
for “services rendered” by the federal government? 

Then the federal government would have to submit its budgets to state 
legislatures where they could be scrutinized before acceptance. The people 
would thus have a broader picture of the cost of government. The cen- 
tralization of power and even the “ism” of the ‘Welfare State” would be 
well on the way to elimination. Taxes, I am sure, could be cut to a frac- 
tion under such a change, putting the “bureaucrats” in Washington under 
the “dole” from the states. That would’ be the kind of ‘‘social security” we, | 
could stand. The power of the individual state and local governments, and 

through them,the power of the individual voters, could be re-established. 
| In 1916 Lenin advised Swiss workers that direct federal taxation would 
be an instrument through which Switzerland could be socialized. The same 





truth in economics, political science, and related subjects. His comments were left as 
a penciled note on the desk of another staff member, 











Mr. & Mrs. York State Farmer: 
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Thousands of York State Farmers in from 
their fields for lunch have been profiting 
from Lee Hamrick’s up-to-the-minute inter- 
views with farmers, agricultural leaders 
and men who have proven ideas for mak- 
ing farming pay. | 

It’s an informal lively half hour. It’s easy 
profitable listening over your Rural Radio 
Network station each Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday at 12:30 p.m. 

It’s brought to you by the railroads which 
serve you in New York. 
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The Railroads Which Serve You 
Mean These Things to You 


We're One of Your Best Customers Our dining car services 
buy more than a quarter of a million dollars worth of your 
farm products each month. Add to this the steady buying of 
your farm products by 133,000 well-paid railroad families in 
New York, and you can see how much we railroads and rail- 
roaders mean to you as your customer. 


We Pay Large Taxes to Your Community In many counties 
in New York railroad property tax payments are more than a 
third of all property taxes collected. In addition, railroad 
taxes to school districts pay for the education of 20,000 rural 


school children each year. We free and enterprising railroads W, Near 
‘ : : Fl y 
are the only transportation system in New York paying all Woa/,/toy : 
our own way, in addition to supporting your local govern- Wap FM, s 
ment services with our taxes. AD,” sristoy eS fon Po 92 " 
We have Served Your Transportation Needs For 120 Years oe HEU‘ pean ee 23 Ww Vy. Ch 
Today there are more miles of railroad track in New York Wr teO-Fxy ‘ "hace eat wy Pes erry all 
than the entire state highway system. This vital network serves WNY- py Neogene 9 9. wy. Dope keeps; 107 9 
you today, as it has for 120 years, with all-weather, low-cost : Wottersy ls eS Wry A “Fy Den ie 104 > 
transportation. And you pay for our service only when you 100 o Wri FM M Orne, =: 105 7 
use it, for our tracks, stations and equipment were built and oO WeneFM, y sen, 105.3 
maintained by us at no cost to you as a taxpayer. B Gs Weip MCa-Ro,, 105 
"Ough; “sfielg '° 105 
fo You b 07,> 
V4 


The Railroads Which Serve You in New York 
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GOING TO CALIFORNIA 
THIS FALL OR WINTER? 


Verne BeDell, Northern Pacific travel counselor— 
well-known to thousands of Agriculturist readers 
—can help you. 


Se The Land 0’ Lakes * The Badlands 
The Rockies ¢ The Cascades e Puget 
Sound e Great Farms of the West! 


It’s the vacation of a lifetime! Visit California—see the great 
Pacific Northwest on the way. Verne BeDell will answer all 
your questions, make sure that you get the best of service and 
fine accommodations. And you'll travel in real luxury on NP’s 
finest»train—the streamlined North Coast Limited. Want to 
know more? Your inquiry will be welcome. 


eee MAIL THIS COUPON NOW*----=" 


To: V.L. BeDELL, Northern Pacific Railway, Room 534, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Main Stee of the Votitwes 





FREEDOM ON THE MARCH 
IN ROCHESTER 


on the 24th of February 1950, an informally organized group of about 150 
persons from the Northeast met to express a common concern about the creep- 
ing decay in our free American way of life. 


We bonded ourselves together then to check this decay and to stimulate a 
rebirth of appreciation for the spiritual values of a free society. 


IF YOU BELIEVE WITH US 


1. That every act of our government should be measured by whether or not it increases 
the area of freedom for a free people 

2. That government subsidies and price support schemes restrict freedom, destroy 
liberty, and lead to national bankruptcy 

3. That politicians who preach a policy of ‘something for nothing” are deceiving the 
voters and aiding the power-hungry planners of “creeping socialism” 

4. That national prosperity and growth are a direct result of the incentives of 
economic freedom 

5. That economic freedom means a iree market and free competitive enterprise 

6. That capital to be used for the tools of production in the future is the money we 
save today and that saving is a virtue whether done by you and me or by the 
government 

7. That the rapid growth of the public debt causes dangerous inflation and is even 
worse than excessive taxation 

8. That taxes to protect and extend our freedom are necessary and good, but that 
taxes for social plans and government economic projects are vicious and directly 
destructive of personal freedom 

9. That all free men, farmers, union workers, professional men, business men, should 
join together for FREEDOM REFORM in government and in our whole outlook on life 


THEN NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN WITH US 
TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 
Freedom on the March IS doing something about it! We help clubs and civic groups 


by supplying speakers, ideas, literature, forum plans, education plans, movies, etc., 
without charge. We have helped community Freedom Clubs to get started and are con- 


stantly searching for new ways to stimulate FREEDOM REFORM. We can help you: 


when YOU decide to 


DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 


Write to: Freedom on the March 
119 South Cayuga Street 
Ithaca, New York 


Executive Secretary: Douglas Hewitt 


A contribution to Freedom on the March is an investment in your own free future. 


FREEDOM ON THE MARCH 
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“Little” Business 


Is Beg" 


Business 


By CLAUDE A. PUTNAM 


President, National Association of Manufacturers 
and President, Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 





with saying, “You can fool 
some of the people some of the 
time, some of the people all of 


; BRAHAM LINCOLN is credited 


the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 


The fact that you can fool some | 
people some of the time and some all 


of the time was the 
number “one” tool 
in the propaganda 
kits of Hitler and 
Mussolini. It is now 
the master weapon 
of the Kremlin—the 
. “Big Lie” told often 
-to confuse, mislead 
, and ultimately, un- 
| less it is refuted by 
= fact or smashed by 
— force, bring’ whole 
oe peoples to ruin. 
Claude A. Putnam Right here at 
home, political demagogues, profes- 
sional business baiters and our home- 
grown collectivists are using the “Big 
Lie.” Theirs is an attack upon our 
whole economic system which they 
would destroy by dividing it into “big 
business” and “little business’”— whose 
interests, they say, are diametrically 
opposed. 






. “Big business” is pictured as a mons- » 


trous ogre, seeking to dominate the po- 
litical life of the country and bent upon 
destroying or swallowing up so-called 
“little business.” This fantastic and 
meant-to-be frightening nightmare is 
conjured up by the “big liars’ out of a 
statistic conceived by some bureau- 
cratic theorist who defined a “little 
business” as a company employing 
fewer than 500 persons. 

This country is facing the greatest 
crisis in its whole 175 years. The future 
of every American—man, woman and 
child—is at stake. The freedom of un- 
born generations is in the balance. 

In such a ‘time, those who would 
create disunity and friction on the 
home front are traitors—as guilty of 
treason as though they had taken 
“thirty pieces of silver’ from the 
enemy. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has something more than 
15,000 members, and 83 per cent of 
them employ fewer than 500 persons 
each. According to the statistician, 
















ness 


then, NAM should be ‘little business.” 
But even more interesting is the fact 
that 47 per cent of the Association’s 
membership employ fewer than 100 
people and 28 per cent fewer than 50. 


We in NAM don’t believe there are 
such things as “big” and “little” busi- 
ness. The American industrial machine 
comprises about 4 million individual 
businesses—of one size or another — 
interdependent as units in the greatest 
productive system history has ever 
known. That interdependence is drama- 
tized most vividly in times such as 
these when national defense needs 
throw the great machine into maxi- 
mum production gear. 


Necessarily it takes a “big”? company 
to produce swarms of aircraft, hordes 
of tanks, fleets of ships, guns and the 
other paraphernalia of war. But hun- 
dreds of thousands of smaller com- 
panies must produce component parts 
before a big company can deliver an 
airplane or launch a ship. Whose role 
is most important? Which shot wins 
a war? 


Where do these outcries about busi- 
“bigness” and ‘badness’ come 
from? The answer is that this whole 
campaign against business bigness and 
business success has its origin and its 
inspiration in a little group of fake 
Americans who want to weaken and 
eventually to destroy the American 
way of life. 


They pretend to be bleeding with 
sympathy for the small business man— 
and they propose to help him by 
wrecking our economy! 


They cry out that business size and 
business success are enemies of the 
people, and they propose to help the 
people by destroying the system that 
has given the American people the 
highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. 


They are against business bigness 
because it is evidence of productive 
efficiency and economical operation 
which government cannot hope to 
emulate but which government can de- 
stroy if the people permit. 

In short, all these attacks on busi- 
ness bigness. are a part of the world- 
wide war on capitalism, and those who 
today condemn American business for 
having expanded would today be the 
first ones to attack business if it had 
refused or failed to grow to meet the 
new demands made upon it by an ex- 
panding population. 


As a matter of fact, those who 
attack American business for having 
grown are in effect condemning Ameri- 
can business for having provided new 
and better opportunities for a labor 
force that has steadily increased over 
the years .. 

Let us unite to protect the legitimate 
functions of all business —the function 
to grow, to produce at maximum efli- 
ciency, to profit reasonably, and thus to 
serve our country best. 
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Let’s Do it Together | PERRER 


By EARL D. MERRILL 


Director Agricultural Extension Bureau, Republic Stee! Corporation 


E ARE all in it together” was 
V4 the theme of a compelling ad- 
Y dress by Allan Kline, presi- 


dent of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, before the Cleve- 
land Farmers’ Club Annual Awards 
Dinner in November. This should be 
the rallying cry wherever. farmers and 
leaders in business and industry get 
together. 


| When I left a New York farm a year 

ago to join the Republic Steel Corpora- 
- tion to interpret agriculture to them 
and them to farmers, I did not realize 
how closely the economy of the two 
groups was interrelated. I was happily 
surprised to learn that the top people 
in industry were ready—yes anxious— 
to join hands with farmers in strength- 
ening their common economic system. 


Sound Thinking 


An indication of the awareness of 
farm thinking is shown in a talk by 
T. M. Girdler, Chairman of the Board 
of Republic Steel Corporation, before 
one of the forums of leaders of agri- 
culture and Republic executives, Mr. 
Girdler said: 


“IT am impressed by the basic sound- 
ness and good sense that is developing 
in agriculture. I have seen a marked 
change in farmers’ thinking in the past 
twelve months. Farmers are trying to 
find the solution to their production 
and marketing problems without rely- 
ing on federal appropriations. They are 
revolting against the controls that 
must accompany too high levels of sup- 
port. They do not believe in public 
spending beyond national income. 
Farmers are recognizing that they can- 
not prosper under a socialistic program 
based on mortgaging the future. They 
feel strongly that they are still com- 


and programs under which one can 
grow in strength and efficiency are 
equally the concern of the other. Farm- 
ers and other business men are each 
minority groups. They are natural 
allies in working for greater economic 
stability and for the preservation of 
the free choice system of private com- 
petitive enterprise in our country. 


Dean William I. Myers of the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
pointed out the significance of this in a 
recent address when he said: “The six 
million self-employed farmers—each 
part capitalist and part worker—are 
the most important single group in 
maintaining freedom and private com- 
petitive enterprise.” 


Inflation Dangerous 


Both farmer and city business man 
suffer from unsound and_ inefficient 
government. Both want a balanced na- 
tional budget and sound fiscal policies. 
The fast growing army of non-produc- 
tive public employees serve the inter- 
ests of neither. Continuing inflation 
spells danger to each. The concept that 


government can wisely distribute the 


nation’s wealth; that it can plan, direct 
and control the economic life of farm 
and industry is not acceptable to either. 
Thinking people in each group recog- 
nize that we have taken many steps 
toward Socialism in this country and 
that political and government planners 
have blueprinted programs which, if 
adopted, would probably take us to the 
point of no return. 


In World War II under the belief 
that we were meeting the needs of a 
temporary emergency, we willingly 
surrendered liberties and accepted gov- 
ernment control and direction of our 
economy. Some of this loss of freedom 


WITHOUT UNHITCHING 


RAISES AS TRACTOR STARTS 
MOVES FORWARD LOAD EASIER 





~ NO LIFTING—NO JACKS TO CRANK 


®™ WHEN LOWERED, CAN BE LOADED EASIER 
we STARTS HEAVIER LOADS ON SOFT GROUND 


Easier hitching—easier loading— 
smoother spreading—longer last- 
ing. Extra bearing in center of 
rear axle for heavy loads. Built to 


take the jars and jolts of heavy 
mechanical loading and tractor 
speeds. Apron travel is almost 
continuous, giving more even 


petent to plan national farm policy.” has carried over into a peacetime eco- 
These two great segments of our na- nomy. We must realize that the 
tional economy—farming and industry struggle ahead between Communism 





have the same fundamental objectives. and the free way of life will be’a pro- 


Both are products of the system of 
free, private, competitive enterprise 
that has created the highest standard 
of living in the world and the greatest 
opportunity for the individual. Under 
this free American system we have 
achieved the widest»and most equitable 
distribution of the fruits of our highly 
eficient production. Workers share in 
the contributions that they make to in- 
crease productivity or reduce costs. 
Within this system are the seeds of 
continuing expansion, of further in- 
creases in productivity per man and of 
higher real wages per worker. Ameri- 
cans, aS expressed in many ways No- 
vember 7, endorse this dynamic, free 
way of doing things. 


More Food for Less Work 


The same factors that have fostered 
our productive expanding industry 
have produced similar gains on Amer- 
ica’s farms. In 1850 one farm worker 
produced enough food and_Jfiber for 
four others. Now one farm worker sup- 
plies the needs of 14 others. While ag- 


riculture has done much on its own, 


industry has made a substantial con- 
tribution to this remarkable achieve- 
ment. It is important to industry and 
particularly to all non-farm workers 
that farmers are producing more and 
better food products with less and less 


longed conflict of uncertain duration. 
This time we cannot risk turning over 
toc much of our lives and resources to 
government administration. If we do, 
we may find that we have lost the 
very thing we are fighting to keep. 
Freedom and security go together. For 
a long pull price controls, restrictions, 
quotas, licenses, permits and ever- 
present bureaucratic red tape would 
severely hamper and discourage the 
needed all out production of farm and 
factory. This is another risk that we 
must not take. 


With the problems of inflation, the 
trends toward Socialism, expansion and 
inefficiency in government, with all 
that farmers and people in industry 
have in common and at stake there is 
ample reason for each group seeking 
every avenue for understanding the 
other fellow’s problems. But with the 
critical world situation facing America, 
with the fight not only to preserve our 
freedoms and way of life, it is doubly 
important that these two groups, 
which have contributed so much to 
make America strong and productive, 
forget any imagined or real differences 
separating them and pool their think- 
ing, their leadership and their resourc- 
es in the common cause. Much team- 
work on the home front was in evi- 





















for more information. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL—PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 


Mark items that interest you; mail to J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. M-11, Racine, Wis. 


D Booklet ‘ “Handling Manure 
for Extra Benefits” 


0 Case Manure Spreaders 
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spreading. Choice of 70-bushel 
and big 90-bushel sizes. See your 
Case dealer or send this coupon 
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dence in the last war—more is needed 

in the critical days ahead. Leaders in 

each group must join in constructive 

thinking, planning and action, both in 
This close interdependence of farm government and outside. 

and factory does not stop with eco- 

nomic relationships. Both thrive or ; Prenat 





labor. As time goes on a declining por- 
tion of the worker’s wage is going for 
groceries. 












Wither in the same political and ideo- 
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Weakens the other. National policies 
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“What FREEDOM Means to Me” 


Winning Letters in a Contest for Young People 
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FIRST PRIZE 


By EARL SMITH 
R.D. 2, Syracuse, N. Y. Age 19 


UR freedom is based primarily on 

the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution known as the Bill of 
Rights. They are founded on the religi- 
ous conviction that every human life 
is sacred. They assure freedom, and 
release the creative powers of man. 
But to my way of thinking we have 
over-emphasized rights in this freedom 
that we cherish, and have let duty and 
responsibility fly out the window. 

Education has not been faultless in 
the overemphasis of rights. We have 
taught our children that they are sur- 
rounded with rights: the right to an 
education, the right to individual ac- 
tivity, the right of free speech, and all 
other rights of modern society. Amer- 
ica, the “land of freedom” has been 
Gescribed as a “land of rights.’”’ One 
must recognize rights of others, but 
the overemphasis of rights tends to 
bring strife and conflict. 

We have claimed the rights of labor, 
forgetting to analyze the duties and 
obligations of both capital and labor. 
While we protested the sacredness of 
human right to food, clothing, shelter, 
religion, culture, etc., we have over- 
looked the mutual obligations. In short, 
we have told men what they should 
HAVE, but not what they should DQ. 

The minimum obligations of man- 
kind in a free country are: 


1. To respect the rights of others as 
we claim them for ourselves. 


2. To bear the responsibility of 
rights, the grateful and productive use 
of rights possessed. 


8. To seek the complete realization 
of our ideal_and best selves. 


Freedom gives us the choice of claim- 
ing our own rights or doing their re- 
spective duties. By accepting duty, one 
realizes the happiness and usefulness 
of the performance of duties, for no 
person can get along profitably in a 
society whose rights he has disregard- 
ed. But one whose freedom to choose 
between right and duty is exercised by 
love—a love of others whose rights he 
respects—such a one has fulfilled the 
law of responsibility. Freedom opens the 
door for the rejection of duty or for 
the performance of your obligations. 


So, we as freedom-loving people of 
this land all face the duty of spread- 
ing brotherhood from sea to sea. We 
may. perform or reject this duty. We 
would remember those who gave their 
lives that freedom still might reign. 
We thank them who died for liberty. 
They died for liberty, and we—do we 
walk in their procession? Do we seek 
freedom for all men or do we seek our 
own gain? Have we forgotten why 
they died? Well, they died that justice 
and goodwill might rule. They died so 
that Mother could take her family to 
church on Sunday morning; they died 
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so that you could work at the job you 














liked; they died so that two lovers 
could walk down the road; they died 
so that father could go home to his 
welcoming family. . 

As you should readily see, the spirit 
of freedom is not in laws or institu- 
tions, it’s the simple things of life— 
love, work, sacrifice, play—these are 
the things that count. Sometimes they 
have had to be fought for, but first 
they have to be lived for. It is our duty 
to see that the ‘‘government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


SECOND PRIZE 


By SANDRA ARMSTRONG 
Afton, N. Y. Grade 11 


REEDOM! It is not a very long 

word nor does the sound of the word 
seem very Significant, but behind this 
one word is something much bigger and 
stronger. 

What is Freedom? Is it the Flag 
floating majestically in the breeze? Is 
it the Statue of Liberty which guards 
New York Harbor? Is it the right to 
say and print what you think and 
wish? Maybe to some it means the 
right to worship as one pleases. Yes, 
people give various definitions of Free- 
dom. To most it means one or two of 
the above things and there it stops. 
Most people, as a general rule, take 
their Freedom for granted. 


To me, Freedom is not just one of 
these things, even though each is im- 
portant for Freedom. Freedom is not 
one thing, nor two, nor even a dozen. 
It is a million things combined as the 
pieces in a puzzle, each fitting into its 
own special place and together all these 
things make Freedom. 

Freedom to me is the gallant spirit 
of our forefathers who founded this 
great nation; it is the struggle for free- 


In the Beautiful Land of Nod. 





dom for the Negro; it is a group of 
children laughing and playing in some 
school yard; it is people, rich and poor, 
attending either a small, white church 
in a small town or a large majestic 
church in a large city, the church of 
their choice, and it is the struggle and 
labor of the working man or the farmer 
in the field. 

Freedom is everything that means 
happiness, liberty, and success. Free- 
dom extends as far as the people will 
let it. The best example of Freedom to 
me is a happy home filled with the gay, 
carefree laughter of children and the 
warm, friendly atmosphere which sur- 
rounds all. It also is the small and large 
businesses in every town and city, and 
it is the school, one of the most im- 
portant factors in every community. 

Freedom is what we, the people, 
make it. It is the Brotherhood of man 
and the friendliness and helpfulness of 
each person to their fellowmen. We 
look at the Flag floating proudly over 
the green and golden countryside. We 
see the golden sun coming up over a 
little white church. Yes, this is Free- 
dom ‘to me. 


THIRD PRIZE 


By Carol Hammon 

Locke, N. Y. Age 18 
REEDOM means everything to me.” 
That was the simple, truthful an- 
swer given to me by the first person 
whom I asked, “What does freedom 
mean to you?” and I agree. The an- 
swer to that question is so vast as to 
make it almost unanswerable. One per- 
son might say, “I am free to think, live, 
and worship how, when, and where I 
please,” or another could say, “I am 
able to choose my vocation, to change 
it, to build a business of my own, or to 
work for someone else, as best suits 
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my needs and abilities.” Still another 
person might think of his ability to 
vote and to choose the form of govern- 
ment he wishes. 

Freedom means all these things to 
me, and many more. However, I believe 
that freedom can be likened to a rub- 
ber band. It can be stretched just so 
far, and then—suddenly, it is no good. 
Perhaps it can be patched up again, 
perhaps not. Breaking a traffic law is a 
simple example of this. Anyone is free 
to drive his car as he pleases until he 
injures his freedom by endangering 
someone else. Then the offender is pun- 
ished, which inevitably means loss of 
freedom in some -way. 

A more serious instance is the case 
of a traitor to his country. He, like all 
free Americans, is allowed to come and 
go as he wishes. He may believe, and 
to a certain extent practice beliefs con- 
trary to those of other Americans. But 
when he endangers our freedom by he- 
trayal of state secrets, or by other 
means, he is deprived of his freedom. 


There is another extreme to which 
we can put this rubber band called 
“Freedom.” We can lay it away in an 
envelope marked “Security,” and, if it 
is left there for too long, it will rot 
away its usefulness. 

A little security is a wonderful thing, 
but a little should go a long way. A 
small amount is sufficient to aid us in 
using our rights of freedom. Of course 
one should have a good home, sufficient 
income, ete. to live in freedom. But 
these things are obtainable to those 
who work for them. When we try ar- 
tificially to control and stabilize the 
natural fluctuations which form the 
basis of our economy, both private and 
national, we are only entwining our- 
selves in our own trap, and we may be 
sure that an essential part of our free- 
dom will be lost before we are able to 
extricate ourselves. 

So, this rubber band must not be 
stretched too far. I, as an American 
citizen, should learn to maintain the 
correct “stretch” between absolute 
freedom and absolute security. For, as 
I have said, freedom means everything 
to me, and I would sorely hate to lose 
even a small part of it. 


OTHER COMMENTS 


The response to our contest was as- 
tonishing in its volume and most of 


-the letters were excellent. We would 
like to give you a few of the very nice 


statements made in some of the letters 
which failed to win a prize. 

Bessie Zerbinopoulos of Union, N. H., 
15 years old says: “We young people 
want to live in this grand and glorious 
land in peace with the world. But don’t 
get us wrong! If we have to, we will 
shoulder arms to preserve this peace. 
We realize that there are those who 
are anxious to take away these free- 
doms which make this country the 
grandest place on earth in which to 
live.” 

Kathleen Murray of Burdette, N. Y., 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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CONGRESSMEN 
Want Letters 


ANY times we have heard friends 
say that it is useless to write or 
wire senators or congressmen because 
obviously it would be impossible for 
them to read all the mail they received. 
To get the true picture we wrote 
several northeastern senators and con-~- 
gressmen and asked them whether 
they wish for letters and telegrams 
and what kind get the most attention. 


-Witfout exception, the legislators to 
whom we wrote replied that they 
wanted and valued telegrams and let- 
ters. Here are some excerpts from 
their replies: 

Senator Herbert Lehman says, “Con- 
gressmen do wish to get letters and 
telegrams, providing they come* from 
responsible organizations and individu- 
als. Some letters and telegrams have 
very little effect since they frequently 
indicate a well-organized movement by 
pressure groups. 

“In addition to letters and telegrams, 
press reports indicating the views and 
wishes of the citizens of the state on 
any matter affecting the public inter- 
est carries much weight with conscien- 
tious members of Congress. They 
should, however, be as little political 
or partisan as possible.” 


Congressman Sterling Cole, after 
stating that members of Congress wel- 
come letters and telegrams, says, “A 
personal telegram is probably the most 
effective, although a letter with sup- 
porting arguments is equally persua- 
sive. Petitions, form letters and the 
like are not given much consideration. 
Penny postcards can carry a persua- 
sive message.” 


Senator George Aiken of Vermont 
makes these comments: 


“Yes, members of Congress do like 
to hear from the folks at home on pro- 
posed legislation. In the final analysis, 
however, a member of Congress has to 
vote according to his own opinion be- 
cause he may have knowledge of facts 
with which his constituents are not 
familiar. Much of the important infor- 
mation on which votes are based is not 
made available or publicized to the 
folks back home. 


“A large number of letters which 
have obviously been sent in by request 
receive considerably less consideration 
than a single letter which expresses 
the personal and unprejudiced opinion 
of the writer. Block telegrams and pe- 
titions also carry less weight than let- 
ters written by individuals. Telegrams 
do not carry more weight than letters.” 


Congressman Clarence Kilburn 
agrees with others that a personal let- 
ter rather than a signed form letter 
is most effective. He goes on to Say, 
“Any member of Congress, I think, is 
anxious to hear from well-informed 
constituents on pending legislation. I 
know I am. However, many times con- 
stituents write me, and obviously from 
their letters they don’t know what the 
legislation contains or what it means. 
In some of these cases, when I have 
been home and asked why they wrote 
as they did, they have said, ‘Well, 
somebody asked me to. I really don’t 
care; you do as you think best.’ How- 
ever, there are many well-informed 
people in every District who study 
pending legislation, become well-in- 
formed, and their judgment on it I 
find most valuable.” 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine replies briefly but to the point. 
She says, ‘Yes, senators and represen- 
tatives do want letters, and the one 
that gets the most attention is the 
courteous communication that requests 
consideration instead of making de- 
mands.” 


Congressman John Taber comments 


as follows: 

“Personally, I like to receive the 
views of my constituents. I like it es- 
pecially when the letter or telegram 
indicates that they know something 
about the piece of legislation that they 
are writing about. 

“It would be a grand thing if voters 
could indicate their interest in econ- 
omy in Government, but it is very diffi- 
cult to bring this about.” 
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“WHAT FREEDOM 
MEANS TO ME” 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 


says: “Team work is the backbone of 
a democracy and as long as we and our 
neighbors walk hand in hand, there 
will be peace on earth and goodwill 
toward men.” 

Lorraine Le Feber of Rockland High 





YOU'LL LIKE THESE MODERN 
GENERAL-PURPOSE TRACTORS... 


They have so many 
you wail 


When you buy a John Deere “M” or “MT” Tractor, 
you buy a complete tractor, not one that must be fitted 
with a lot of costly extras before it is ready for work. 
Touch-o-matic hydraulic control, 4-speed transmis- 
sion, self-starter, power take-off, individual rear-wheel 
brakes for short turns, adjustable air-cushion seat, 
and adjustable steering wheel—all these are yours in 
the original price. And, of course, you get all the 
advantages of simple, dependable, economical 2- 
cylinder engine design. Talk with your John Deere 
dealer for full details. Write for free literature on 
these tractors that are built for farms up to 100 acres. 


RS 


School says: “We have many ideals 
such as economic justice, freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech or the 
press, the right to assemble peaceably, 
and the freedom of petitioning our gov- 
ernment. These ideals are not always 
followed exactly, but we do have a 
firm foundation on which to build.” 


Martin Decker, Grade 11 of Afton, 
N. Y., says: “We have many freedoms 
but in order to keep them we must be 
alert and wide awake to our duties as 
citizens of such a great democracy or 


“our government will become corrupt 


and dictatorial.”’ 


Inez Feldman, West Valley, N. Y.., 
says: “Many people feel that if they 
have security, freedom is unimportant. 
How wrong these people are! If we do 
not have freedom how can we possibly 
hope to have real security?” 

Olga Rundall, age 16 of Millerton, 






MODEL “"M”... The handy 1-2-plow 
general-purpose tractor of standard- 
tread design. 


MODEL “MT”... The tricycle-type gen- 
eral-purpose tractor that plants and 
cultivates 2 rows. 


JOHN DEERE | 


Big-tractor work capacity with light- 
tractor economy is yours when you own a 
John Deere “MT” Tractor shown here with 
2-Row Cultivator. Cultivator is one of more 
than 30 Quik-Tatch working tools built 
for use with these tractors. 
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N. Y., says: “Our government cannot 
insure all our freedom without making 
adequate provisions to guarantee our 
security. The recent passage of the 
Anti-Subversive Bill has caused much 
controversy because it requires sub- 
versives to register with the govern- 
ment. I do not think this requirement 
is removing our freedom; it is insuring 
both our freedom and security.” 


Marian Hine, age 15 of Afton, N. Y., 
says: “Freedom is the right and power 
to change what we do not think is 
right gr good. Freedom is a million 
little things. It is changing, intangible, 
with a different meaning for every per- 
son in the world. Freedom is America!” 


Virginia Sprague of Rockland, Mass. 
adds a facetious note: “A man is free 
to marry a girl who is willing, but his 
freedom disappears when she _ says 
“ves.” 
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A general view of the McCarthy barn from the road. 
There is another silo on the opposite side of the build- . 
ing. The main part of the barn is 36’wide and 126’ long. 





—— ""9¢ Cost More-But 1's Worth Vel 
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UST outside the village of Cherry Valley in 

central New York you will find 600 acres being 
farmed by Thomas McCarthy and his two sons, 
Bill and Jim. On this acreage, which is really two 
farms, 150 cows and heifers are kept, 80 of which 
are milkers. Mr. McCarthy says that he doesn’t 
try to do much work these days., He owns the 
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Thomas McCarthy of Cherry Valley, N. Y., standing by 
one of the fans which ventilates the dairy stable. The 
fan is turned on by a switch, but when the temperature 
drops to the desired point, it shuts off automatically. 


farm, the boys work it on shares, and each of the 
three partners gets one-third of the proceeds. 


- But this story primarily concerns the barn which 

the McCarthys built two years ago. While most, 
of the old barn was moved to make room ‘for the i 
new one, one part 40 feet x 34 feet was left and is 

now a part of the new barn. The new part is 36 feet 

wide and 126 feet long. 


It is a conventional type barn with a gutter 
cleaner to ease up on that part of the daily chores.. 
Ventilation is provided by three electrically operated 
fans which turn off automatically when the tem- 
perature drops sufficiently low. Intakes are located 
along the wall in front of the cows, and Mr. 


A general view showing most of the stable in the 


McCarthy barn. Platforms are roomy, gufters are 
cleaned by automatic cleaner, water bowls are always 
full so that cows can drink at will, and air is furnished 
through a forced draft ventilation system. 





McCarthy says that the system works perfectly, 
that no dampness has been encountered during the 
two winters it has been used. 


Anyone who knows barns can see at a glance 
that it is solidly built. The contractor was Daniel 
Hope of Tribes Hill, but Bill and Jim, as well as 
two hired men, helped to build it—in fact they said 
that was the only basis on which they could get 
Mr. Hope to agree to take the job. 


All the lumber was purchased. The rafters, which 
are the self-supporting type, were built on the farm. 
In addition to nails there are 22 bolts in each rafter. 
In the stable, all stalls are 4 feet wide. On one side 
of the barn all stalls are 5’4” long, but on the 
other side they vary from 5’ 4” to 4’ 8” to take care 
of different sized cows. 

“Since the barn has been in use,” says Jim, “only 
two teats have been stepped on, but in the old 
barn we had plenty of trouble.” 

Hay on this farm is baled and the storage space 
above the stable will hold as much as 200 tons. 
Baled hay is heavy, but the barn was built to hold 
bales to the roof. Joists are 2” x 10”, spaced 1 foot 
apart, and steel posts are located between each two 
cows making them 8 feet apart. The hay is brought 
down to the cows through three chutes on each 
side. During the coming winter a feed room will be 


The gutter in the McCarthy barn is automatically 


cleaned by a gutter cleaner which dumps the manure 
in the spreader. 























built at one side of the driveway upstairs with 
chutes leading to the stable below. 

This is distinctly a family farm well-operated 
along modern lines, but with a liberal mixture of 
such old-fashioned virtues as hard work, common 
sense, and thrift. One of Bill’s boys studies vocation- 





Jim McCarthy standing by the watering trough in the 
barnyard. The water, which also supplies the drink- 
ing cups in the barn, comes by gravity trom a spring 
back on the hill. 


‘al agriculture at the high school and Jim had a year 
or two when the department was first started. 

I asked the boys why they didn’t build a pen 
stable and they gave me two goodireasons. Jim 
remarked that more bedding would be needed, which 
they didn’t have. He added, “‘However, we have kept 
some heifers the pen stable way.” Then Bill added a 
comment to the effect that they felt they could take 
care of the cows faster, and by giving them indi- 
vidual attention could get more milk per cow. 

The boys and their father sell some young stock. 
For example, in the recent County Holstein Sale 
they consigned 2 calves, 2 heifers and 2 cows. It is 
the boys’ opinion that cows can be shown to a little 
more advantage in stanchions. 

To my comment that the barn must have cost 
more than if it had been built the pen stable way, 
the boys agreed, but in the same breath they both 
said, “But it’s worth it!”—d4.L.C. 


Bill McCarthy in the milk house. There\is a similer 
milk cooler at the opposite end of the building. 








A Better Future for All Dairyment 


Berrer milk prices for dairymen, a fair and orderly system of pricing and marketing milk, these have been 
the major goals of the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. In 13 years of work- 
ing together cooperatively, dairymen and their 55 Bargaining Agency member organizations have proved the 
value of those goals i in dollars and cents benefits to all dairymen producing milk for the Metropolitan New York 
market. 


Now a third goal has been added: that of meeting the competition of other foods by a farmer participation 
milk advertising program. As a service to dairymen, the Bargaining Agency gives this space to Milk for Health, 
Inc. for a progress report: 





Milk For Health, Inc. is a membership corporation of nine farm 
organizations. It is completely owned and controlled by farmers. 
Its only purpose is to assemble funds from participating dairymen 
for American Dairy Association and National Dairy Council ad- 
vertising programs. 


Milk For Health, Inc. has committees of dairy’ farmers in 38 
dairy counties. It has the pledged support of 31 thousand farmers 
who ship through 374 plants to New York City and 1] thousand 
who ship to upstate markets. Twenty-eight cooperatives in the New 
York market have signed blanket agreements for their members. 


Dairymen participating in the Milk For Health program pledge 
one per cent per hundredweight of the milk they produce to be used 
five-twelfths by the American Dairy Association for fluid milk ad- 
vertising and research, and seven-twelfths to be matched by dealers 
for a’ National Dairy Council advertising program in the farmers’ 
milk market. 


(1) Farmers want to, and must,.produce more milk. As a result, 
fluid production in the New York City milkshed has gone up 15 
percent in five years. 


(2) Fluid consumption per capita has gone down 11 percent in 
five years. Obviously, people could drink more milk now if they 


milk. Fluid milk consumption is known to vary with income, age, 
sex, nationality, education level, seasons, and day of the week. Fluid 
cream is even more responsive to these factors. It is possible to im- 
prove the demand of the lowest group in each case without lowering 
the highs. There is a real likelihood of changing housewives’ want 
for, and willingness to buy, fluid milk. 


(4) Competition is increasing from other products for the in- 
creasing number of dollars housewives have to spend. Dairymen and 
dealers must help tell the story of fluid milk effectively, or lose 
ground to other goods and foods. 


(5) American Dairy Association and National Dairy Council ad- 
vertising programs have been tried and proved by 11 and 36 years 
of operation, respectively. There has never been a case where an 
American Dairy Association state organization has ceased opera- 
tions. There have been dairy council programs in continuous oper- 
ation in large markets for more than 25 years. 


(6) The New York pool price increases five cents per hundred- 
weight for each one percent increase in utilization as fluid. There- 
fore, if Milk For Health, Inc. can increase the percentage of all milk 
marketed that is used as fluid by one-fifth of one percent in New 
York City, it will have paid for itself. 


When: 
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Collections for New York City will not start until at least 70 
percent of the dairymen who ship to New York have pledged to par- 





were properly informed. ticipate by individual or cooperative agreements. 


The yearly budgets for advertising fluid milk in the New York 


just d t full derstand the food val f fluid 
sen ek Coat eee hg apnea fo market as a result of Milk For Health, Inc. will approximate: 


milk. A recent study of consumption of fluid milk in a large East- 


ern city, showed that 45 percent of the native white adults never American Dairy Association of New York $190,000 
drank milk, 18 percent of the 13 to 18 year group never drank milk, Neral Date: Couns ct New Varo tae 
and 12 percent of the native whites under 13 years of age drank no y oe ; is 250.000 
: m money ; 
Dealer money 250,000 


Information: 


Ask your county agent, home bureau agent, state agricultural college, local grange master, G. L. F. store, or the 
Milk For Heath, Inc. plant committeemen who ship to the same milk plant that you do, to tell you more of the story. 
Or better yet, mail the coupon for a personal call by your nearest Milk For Health representative. 





Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Today. 


Milk For Health, Inc. 
119 South Cayuga Street 
Ithaca, New York 


JOIN 
Milk For Health 


Help Yourself 


Gentlemen: 


I ship my ‘milk to a milk plant approved for New York City and would like 
to have my nearest Milk For Health sep yenennn ve visit with me about joining 
the program. 


Name 





Address 





Phone No. 


(662) 
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Says “‘CUSH’” MURRAY 
of South Lansing, N. Y.: 


“No acrobat has anything on me,” says 
dairy farmer “Cush” Murray of South Lan- 
sing, New York. “I save myself many a bad 
fall by feeding supplements regularly. | be- 
gon by feeding Kow-Kare at calving time 
with excellent results. When two of my 
cows were falling off in production | fed 
them Kow-Kare and molasses. They 
snapped back to their usual pace in a few 
days. Since that time I have been feeding 
Kow-Kare and molasses regularly to every 
producing cow in my herd. I feel that this 
practice has certainly paid off in dollars 
and cents in maintaining high herd produc- 
tion.” 


THIS YEAR in dairying is the year to 
win by smart feeding practices. Milk 
market uncertainties plus the assur- 
ance that feed costs will be high put a 
premium on playing up cow health, 
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‘playing down costly breakdowns. 


Thousands of feeders have found the 
answer, just as “CUSH” MURRAY did, 
in the supplementary feeding of Kow- 
Kare, the time-tested tonic-conditioner. 


At a cost of less than 2¢-a-day per 
cow the digestive and assimilative or- 
gans can have the supporting stimulus 
of the Drugs, Iron, Iodine, Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Vitamin D in Kow- 
Kare. Heavy feeding, even “forcing” 
safer if hard-worked organs receive the 
health-promoting help of this concen- 
trated build-up. Kow-Kare in small 
and medium sizes, and in 50-lb. Drums 
brings this low-cost aid to dairies of all 
sizes, whether for general supplemen- 
tation or for individual build-ups. 


Cows at freshening time, before and 
after, have a special need for medici- 
nal aid to meet the strains of their 
DANGER MONTH. Most cow owners 
call this use a “must” for safe dairy 
procedure. Your farm-supply dealer has 
Kow-Kare in any desired size. 


FREE COW BOOK—A recognized dairy nu- 
tritionist has written a sensible, down- 
to-earth commentary on cow disorders, 
dairy feeding practices, with regional 
feed-and-roughage programs for your 
guidance. Ask for it. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 


Lyndonville 12, Vermont 
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FREE to Farmers! 


Disston Chain Saws 
can make money— 
save money—on the 
farm. This big FREE 
PICTURE BOOK tells 
you how. Send for 
your copy today. 








e e 

° Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) 

» 1224 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa, USA. 

. Please send me at once my copy of ‘‘How _ 
To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain 

® Saws.” e 
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' Write fer literature «Cobleskill, N. Y. 





NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 


High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO.. 
132 Brookline St.. Cambridge 39, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


“Lean tatford 
to have my 
horse laid up” 


says Norwood Andrews 
of Moorestown, N. J. 


o 
SS 





© “Whenever I see any signs of lameness 
on my horses, | use Absorbine for relief. I’m 
sure if saved me many working hours in 
the past 10 years.” 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for lame- 
ness due fo strains, puffs, bruises. It’s not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help in reliev- 
ing fresh bog spavin, windgall and similar 
congestive troubles. ~ 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. Will not blister 
or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Farners Recoguize Socialism 





—AND DO NOT LIKE IT! 





F THE replies to some questions 
sent at random to a group of 
American Agriculturist readers 
are typical, farmers without ex- 

ception believe this country is drifting 
into socialism and that the trend is 
bad. One reader puts it this way: “We 
are being very cleverly steered into so- 
cialism.” 

One of the questions asked was: 
“What can be done by individual citi- 
zens to reverse the trend?” 

Here are some of the answers: 

Joe Bolich of Ashland, Pa.: ‘The 
people should be made to realize how 
badly our political machinery has been 
infiltrated by socialists.” 





Walter Wilson of Gasport, N. Y.: 


“Learn to get along with less govern- 
ment help. Voice our disapproval when 
legislation involving government sup- 
port and spending is passed.” 


Albert Gurney of Unadilla, N. Y.: “I 
think that ‘greed’ is the greatest cause 
of our trouble. We should try to get 
over that and ‘demand more efficient 
government.” 


Local Control Best 


Ernest Witter of Cuba, N. Y.: “Get 
control out of Washington back into 
the hands of local people and states.” 


Charles Rogers of Randolph, N. Y.: 
“The political philosophy of a nation 
is, in the long pull, a direct product of 
its educational system. Major changes 
in political philosophy are not handed 
down from above, but rise from the 
masses; and the thinking of masses in 
the modern world is largely dependent 
upon their educational experiences. A 
system of education which trains the 
child to think independently, clearly, 
and logically, and thoroughly acquaints 
him with the history of the human 
race is the greatest asset that a demo- 
cratic society can possess.” 


City consumers and the city press 
have much to say to the effect that 
farmers are special wards of the gov- 
ernment, so the next question we asked 
was: “Are you Willing to see all spe- 
cial farm legislation such as price sup- 
ports and conservation payments dis- 
continued ?”’ 


An especially interesting comment 
came from C. H. Vance of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., who said, “Yes, price sup- 
ports cause oversupply and waste, and 
more and more people think farmers 
are getting big help.” 

Here again the answer was unani- 
mously ‘“‘yes” except that a few put 
in a qualifying statement, for example, 
“Yes, if all branches of our society do 
the same.” “Yes, if we could get 100 
per cent elimination of controls.” “Yes, 
providing other industries and groups 
are treated likewise.” 


Just one answer did not give a de- 
finite “‘yes” or ‘“‘no.”’ The writer stated, 
“This is a question I do not know how 
to answer.” 


Buying Votes 

Next on the list of questions was 
this: “To what extent are votes in- 
fluenced by promises by political par- 
ties of more government help and 
benefits?”’ The answer to this question 
was an interesting mixture. Approxi- 
mately one-half replied that such pro- 
mises do influence elections, some of 
the comments being: “to a large ex- 
tent,” “75 per cent,” ‘to a great ex- 
tent judging from elections,” “to a 
large degree. Most people don’t stop to 
realize that they themselves are pay- 
ing for government help.” 


; 


Another group took the question 
personally and made such comments 
as these: “They promise too much and 
give nothing.” “Such promises mean 
nothing to me. I would like to see less 
government.” “Not much in New Eng- 
land, but I expect plenty in the West.” 
“IT think that many are influenced, but 
IT am not influenced that way.” 


Only one reader stated a definite be- 
lief that such promises do not influence 
the voter. 

Finally we inquired: “In your opin- 
ion could a party win a national elec- 
tion by promising strict economy, re- 
duction of government controls and 
services, and balancing the budget?” 


Here again some very interesting 
answers resulted: 


James H. Stone of Marcellus, N. Y., 
says: “I often have my doubts that a 
party could win by promising strict 
economy. Voters have been taught so 
long—since ’32—that all they had to 
do was to get hold of a good govern- 
mental teat and hang on, they may 
never let go.” 


Irving Austin of Medina, N. Y.: “I 
don’t know, but I would like to see it 
that way.” 


Ralph Culver of Laceyville, 
“Yes, if they would spell it out.” 


Only two others gave a definite 
“yes” to the question. Some made such 
comments as these: “I am afraid not.” 
“No, I wish they could.” “No, not yet.” 
“Not unless a lot of people get back 
to the good old Yankee ideas of living.” 
“Not until the political philosophy of 
the electorate is changed.” 


Self-Help Best 


A number of readers took time to 
add comments to their answers. Again 
quoting Ralph Culver, “Votes are 
gathered by the presentation of a pro- 
gram that creates faith in the future. 
Promises of help can be nullified by 
definite plans for self-help. Know your- 
self; control yourself, and give your- 
self to the fundamentals of democracy 
—a practice of the Golden Rule. This 
can be brought about by prescribing 
courses for schools, churches, and all 
chartered organizations in the land 
that reach the ‘grass roots.’ ” 


Keith Tyler of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
makes this comment: “I am only 24 
yeatfs of age but already I have seen 
many undesirable changes take place 
in this country. There is altogether too 
much unnecessary spending by our 
government. This country needs to re- 
vert to good old independent Yankee 
ways and ideas—less taxation; do more 
for yourself and look to the govern- 
ment for less help instead of more. 


“I can save for my own old age or 


Pa.: 


‘sickness or can at least provide for it 


with insurance. If they would econo- 
mize all through the government, I’d 
gladly do without my A.A.A. lime, 
superphosphate, etc. because what I 
now get is only a drop in the bucket 
compared with what I buy and use 
yearly. A good farmer will buy ane 
use them anyway, and the poor ones 
don’t make use of their opportunities 
through A.A.A. now.” 


Royal Smith of Laconia, N. H., says: 
“I think a voluntary organization of 
citizens who believe in our American 
system should be started to talk and 
fight for what we believe in.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In some areas this is 
being done. For example, there is the 
Freedom on the March organization 
which you will find explained in this 
ISSUE. 
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Why SOCIALISM 


Will Not Work 
by Hugh Costine 


\ 

OCIALISM is not a new, idealistic 

scheme for curing the world’s ills. 
Many variations of it have been tried 
in many countries, and from the stand- 
point of the average citizen it has 
always failed. Here are some of the 
reasons for that failure: 


INCENTIVE KILLED: Socialism 
promises security 
without effort; the 
slothful are not 
penalized but share 
the efforts of men 
who are ambitious 
and thrifty. 


Government 
taxes grow, and 
soon the individual 
or business finds 
that increased effi- 
ciency or expan- 
sion has no value because the results 
of that efficiency or expansion are 
taken in the form of taxes. As a re- 
sult, the standard of living of a social- 
ist country gradually drops, instead of 
growing as it did in this country under 
free enterprise. The final end is “‘stat- 
ism,” where the individual works for 
the state rather than the state work- 
ing for all individuals. America is al- 
ready far down that road! 


POLITICS SUPREME: Office holders 
have always ,desired re-election, but 
under a socialistically inclined govern- 
ment that desire has increased many- 
fold. The biggest reason is that there is 
more and more tax money to spend. 
Even in America, many politicians 
appeal to voters by promising more 
and better benefits for all and, 
judging from history, many voters be- 
Seve what they hear and vote accord- 
ingly. 

Socialism develops a short time 
viewpoint. Voters look to the possible 
temporary benefits and fail to see ulti- 
mate ruin. They conclude that govern- 
ment benefits come out of thin air 
rather than from taxes paid by every- 
one, including themselves. They forget, 
too, that a considerable part of every 
tax dollar sent to Washington stays 
there and never gets back in the form 
of government checks. 

Socialism and statesmanship do not 
mix. Too many socialist-minded office- 
holders are tempted to ignore states- 
manship, and yield to the temptation. 





Hugh Cosline 


“should engage 


Instead of working for the greatest 
long-time good for all, they buy votes 
by promises which too often cannot be 
fulfilled. 


BUREAUCRACY: Socialism fosters 


bureaucracy. To administer more and} 


more socialistic experiments such as 
old age help, unemployment insurance, 
socialized medicine, government in 
business, etc., requires a continually 
growing horde of government em- 
ployees. Under socialism, the less effi- 
cient and less energetic workers tend 
to end up in government jobs. This, 
plus Civil Service requirements, de- 
creases efficiency, which is still further 
lessened by the desire of government 
employees to win votes rather than to 
serve all citizens. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS: Most 
socialists believe that government 
in business. Excuses 
given include “Private industry is not 
serving the demand,” “monopolies are 
gouging consumers,” ‘“government- 
owned industry can produce cheaper.” 

In practice these claims fail to de- 
velop because: 

Government-owned businesses pay no 


taxes; therefore, private industries 
must pay more. 
Government-operated businesses 


never go into bankruptcy. They con- 
tinue whether or not they are efficient 
and whether or not they become out- 
moded and unnecessary. If they fail to 
pay expenses, deficits are made up 
from your taxes and mine. 

When a segment of business is domi- 
nated by government, lack of competi- 
tion prevents the development of new 
and better tools and methods, some- 
thing which has always characterized 
private industry in this country. 
WHO? With all these handicaps and 
shortcomings one can well ask “Who 
wants socialism?” Those in favor of 
it can be divided into three groups: 
(1) Subversives who hope thereby to 
bring about a change in our form of 
government; (2) selfish individuals 
who hope for personal profit or power 
through holding office or becoming a 
paid bureaucrat, or by controlling 
those who do: (3) those gullible souls 
who have failed to think the problem 
through, and who have swallowed the 
glowing promises made by the first two 
groups. 











bathe’ a: "of the Lazy Farmers 


poeta. nothing makes me eo so 
mad as list’nin’ to a goof who’s had a 
couple extra years of school and loves to 
ah quote some English rule. I mean the kind 
> of birds who faint if you just use one 
little ‘‘ain’t’’, or think you’re headed for 
your doom if you say ‘‘who’”’ in place of 
:-**whom.’’ Such people hardly ever squawk 
that they can’t understand your talk, and 
yet they'll! stop you in mid-flight to say 
your grammar isn’t right; and if you 
4 argue, glory be, they’ll quote some book 
) or Ph.D. which may be famous o’er the 
land but which you can not understand. 
I claim the profs, with all their laws, 
are often off the beam because it’s com- 
mon folks who make our speech and not 
the long-haired birds who teach. Some 
words that we use ev’ry day would make 
the experts’ hair turn gray; and still, 
without ’em how could we say things the 
way they ought to be? For instance, at 
this time of year Mirandy fills my heart 
with cheer by baking lots of punkin pies, 
the finest food you can devise. But just 


suppose oa heard her ae “We're having ‘pumpkin’ pie OGRY e My happiness 
would quickly cease and I would skip a second piece, ’cuz 
the same at all as punkins harvested in fall, the latter’s used fOr homemade 
pie, the former’s something that you buy. 


“pumpkins” ain’t. 
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YOUR GATEWAY 


is it big enough? 


» 


NHANCES are you could fill a good-sized sheet of paper 
listing all the electrical equipment you’ve added to your 


farm in the last few years. A great many farmer customers 


TO BETTER FARMING- 


today use 4000 kilowatt hours per year—eight times as 


much as a few years ago! But has the wiring—and especial- 
ly the electrical entrance—of your farm been modernized to 


keep pace with this tremendous increase? 


30-Ampere Service Not Enough 


Overfusing existing circuits is a distinct fire hazard. The 
farmer who has stepped up the ampere rating of his elect- 
rical entrance and installed new circuits doesn’t need to fear 
the inconvenience of blown fuses . . . or the disaster of com- 
plete electrical breakdown. Electricity is a cheap and will- 
ing servant. But just as you wouldn’t expect to get your 
main water supply through a half-inch pipe, you can’t ex- 


pect electricity to do its job on weak, overloaded lines. 


Know Your Electrical Load 


List the ampere ratings of the electrical equipment in your 
home and on your farm. If your building entrance service is 
under 100 ampere capacity, you may find a serious over- 


load. If you do, 


agent or your power company representative. 


get the advice of your county agricultural 
It won’t 
cost you a cent... and it can save you a lot! 


7 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORPORATION 


NIAGARA Wl MOHAWK 
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The Welfare State 








af 


Filibuster .-. and if I'm elected, I promise... .”’ 


: Soviet undercover agent spying in the State 
Congress hears the President's budget Department. “The Hoover report doesn’t bother me, I’m 
report. a‘civil service worker.” 
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PERSON who has just borrow- 
ed some money at a bank and 
walks away with a lot of it in 

his pocket, or has it deposited 
to his checking account, is likely to 
feel prosperous. Now he can pay off 
all those bills. Perhaps he even has 
enough left over to make a down pay- 
ment on a new car. The grocer and the 
doctor, whose bills he has now paid 
and who see him sporting the new car 
about town, agree that he has become 
prosperous. The fact that he is really 
in a worse financial fix than he was 
before borrowing from the bank is not 
generally known. 


As the end of the month rolls 
around, he owes more bills, including 
the note at the bank and the monthly 
payment on the car. This makes him 
feel poor again—unless he can float 
another and even larger loan at the 
bank, in which event the prosperous 
feeling and appearance may be made 
to return. This can go on and on, as 
long as the bank will allow it. : 


A Mass Illusion 


But we know that real prosperity 
does not come this way. This is an il- 
lusory prosperity, leaving the victim 
in a poorer and poorer financial plight 
because of a debt that is ever growing 
larger and larger as compared with 
what he owns or what he is able to 
earn. Finally, the off-balance reaches 
a point where he is dumped into dis- 
aster, losing both his car and his other 
property. If death should come in time, 
he might be “saved from disaster’; 
but that would only throw the burden 
on his family instead. 

No escape from eventual disaster is 
to be found by having two persons en- 
gage in the same kind of financial ar- 
rangement; the debacle is merely en- 
larged. Nor for three persons to do So. 
Nor for a hundred. Nor for the 150 
million who comprise this nation. Yet 
America today is suffering the illusion 
of mass escape from this form of cer- 
tain, eventual disaster. 

There prevails a happy sense of na- 
tional prosperity, as individually and 
collectively we go deeper and deeper 
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Otte Koch of Roscoe, Sullivan County, New 
York, with the champion male bird at the 
New York State Fair. Otto was Poultry 
Showmanship Winner, 


attug the 
SEED CORN) 


By F. A. HARPER 


into debt. We borrow from each other. 
We increase our “savings,” according 
to the government’s figures. We com- 
pliment each other on how well we are 
doing. Not only do we buy many new 
things for ourselves, but we also try to 
play .the part of a continuous Santa 
Claus for favored groups both within 
the nation and throughout the-whole 
world. - 

The rules of simple first-grade 
arithmetic should warn us that there 
must be some catch in this “Aliceous 
Wonderland.” But where is the catch? 


When we look at the record, we find 
that while our debts are going up and 
up, the tools and equipment necessary 
to maintain production and repay these 
debts are falling dismally behind. We 
are in the position of a man who 
spends all his income, and more, on 
fast living while making promises of 
good intentions about providing for 
his old age and infirmities; IQU’s, 
made out to himself from himself, are 
placed into his strong box at the end 
of each “month, thereupon confirming, 
he believes, his capacity for foresight 
and thrift. 


Tools Wearing Out 


Cutting through all economic and 
sociological gingerbread about the 
soundness of the procedure we are fol- 
lowing, the sad fact is that we have 
for a long time been neglecting our 
industrial plant. We have been eating 
up the most fruitful part of our wealth. 
We have been eating the seed stock 
from which our high standard of liv- 
ing flows. 

Our tax policy, as if skillfully con- 
trived for such an evil purpose, has 
made it difficult if not impossible for 
industries to maintain and modernize 
their plants. New tools and new plants, 
needed to replace machines that have 
been worn out or have become obso- 
lete and to meet the needs of an in- 
creasing population, are being sent 
abroad at the expense of a declining 
productive machine at home. This is 
economic suicide with a vengeance, and 
the fact that we may not realize what 
is happening does not alter the situa- 
tion. 


A $100 Billion Lag 


How much would be required to 
bring this productive machine up to its 
1930 level per person? It would seem 
to require, at present prices, some- 
where between $75 billion and $100 bil- 
lion worth of productive equipment to 
make up the present shortage. This is 
from $1,500 to $2,000 per family. This 
is the amount we are now in the hole, 
as compared with 1930, in the produc- 
tive buildings and equipment of cor- 
porations in relation to the population 
of the nation. Even this does not allow 


for the increases in our productive 
plant necessary for an advancing 
economy. 


The large increase in the dollar in- 
come of the nation since 1930 does not 
explain away the sorry state of neglect 
in the upkeep and replacement of in- 
dustrial equipment. Apparently we 
have been living on our capital fat, and 
seeming to have a prosperity that—is 
not capable of being sustained. As a 
nation, we have been like the man who 


went deeper and deeper into debt, as. 


month by month he refused to face the 
realities of his plight, and continued 
to borrow more and more from the 
bank while living beyond his produc- 
tive means. 
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Farmers who buy 
new Allis-Chalmers tillage tools in 
1951 will be equipping themselves 
with superior farm implements, 
smoothly designed and beautifully 
streamlined. They introduce fea- 
tures and advantages unknown even 
a decade ago. A universal feature 
of all these A-C tools is uniformly 
deep penetration without heavy 
weighting or forced pressure. 


With these tractor implements it’s: 


ONE— space CA or WD tractor wheels 
instantly with engine power to fit the 
implement. 


TWO attach the tool quicker than you 
can hitch up a team. 


GO--with Hydraulic Power Control at 
your command for new, outstanding field 
performance. 


The new master line of Allis- 
Chalmers tools’ includes mounted, 
semi-mounted, and trailed types... 
hydraulically or mechanically oper- 
ated . . . in many sizes, styles and 
combinations. All are “quick-hitch” 
implements, with a full range of 
adjustments to assure quality 
work. Construction is strong and 
durable. You will find them mod- 
erately priced. Regardless of what 
crops you grow, you will be as- 
sured of uniformly better tillage. 


The Allis-Chalmers dealer 
nearest you will be glad to show 
you these modern farm tools, 


with Quick-Hitch 
TILLAGE TOOLS 


Tractor-Mounted Plows e Pull-Type Plows 
@ Mounted Disc Plows ® Tiller Dise Plows 
© Bedders @ Listers © Furrowers ® Subsoil- 
ers @ Chisels © Ridgers ® Bedding Discs @ 
Disc Harrows ® Field Cultivators © Row- 
Crop Cultivators * Vegetable Cultivators 


BETTER TILLAGE TOOLS 
FOR BETTER FARMING 


Listen to the National Farm and Home Hour 
Every Saturday — NBC Network. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S, A, 


RACTOR DIVISION ® 
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This little fellow says emphatically...” 7éese are Hy “Joya”. . : 
It’s natural for him to say this, and he’s the capitalist of tommorrow... 


He may decide to be tomorrow’s farmer or business executive or 
almost anything he wants to be. But that’s not the most important 
thought right now... 

This is... 

He can be the capitalise of tomorrow because our competitive enter- 
prise system says he will be free to work where and when he will, to 
save, to invest, to spend. He may invest to his own advantage and that 
makes work for others. For there is now, and must continue to be, 
incentive! An incentive that is realistic... that creates...that helps 
produce more. 

We at Minneapolis-Moline hope to do business with this young 
American. We hope to help him grow... and in turn his growth will 
help our growth...and our growth will again create more and better 
Opportunities for more people. 

The world has never known a better system or plan of progress for 
all mankind. 

Let’s guard this way of life... our American Heritage. It’s been 
mighty good to a Jot of people. 

Our part in the American parade of progress is the manufacture of 
a complete line of Modern Farm Machines, Visionlined Tractors and 

Power Units for modern farming and industry. 
Sold and Serviced by MM Dealers and Distributors Everywhere 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


NEAPOLIS 1. MINNESOTA 





On Coldest Days —Work In 


TIME WELL SPENT 


Time taken to read the advyertise- 
ments in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is time well spent—for there is no 
better way to keep well informed on 
new things on the market, what to 
buy at what price and where to go 
to get what you want. When you 
answer an ‘‘ad’’ be sure to mention 


The Ideal 
Xmas 











SILAGE 
PRIME INA 


UNADILLA 


WOCD— WARMTH 
WOOD—FLAVOR 
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NEW WINDSHIELD 
EXTENSIONS-option- 
al at small extra cost. 


ALL-WEATHER TOP 
& BACK PANEL-option- , 
al at small extra cost. 
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For winter tractor work—keep warm with 
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WOOD—ACID RESISTANT ye the genui 
genuine QOMFORR Cover —the tractor 
WOOD—UNADILLA ES heater that tee farmers use than any 
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other. -GOMFORE gives you features you 
want—smooth streamlined fit, converts td 
low cost heated cab. Ask your dealer or 
write manufacturer. 
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Of course Unadilla wood staves 
keep your silage prime. Only 4 
Unadilla gives you  Sure-step, , 
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Sure-grip doorfront ladder sys- Debt fa ’ . AGOMFOR: 
tem. Patented Lock-Dowelling i @ Here ue vl ; - 
area indills Staves into one ay . ancl eae 
sturdy wind-resistant structure. 7 re : pcp cea a 
See a Unadilla dealer —he can he RAMAN Annville, Pennsylvania 


show you these and other features 
which have made Unadilla the 
favorite in the East for more than 
40 years. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY il 
BOX B-19, UNADILLA, N.Y. Al) 


UNADILLA SILOS 


SS 


“It is wonderful the heat you get from the 
-EewFeae Cover. I sure don’t need the cloth- 
ing I had on before. I have had my -G@¥fFéH= 
Cover about 2 years on my 1946 Ford Ferguson 
and it fits perfectly and has worn fine. If I 
couldn’t get a -G0Mférz. Cover —I wouldn’t 
be doing winter tractor work.” 


Monutactured By 


GOMFORr EQUIPMENT CO. 


2609 E WALNUT KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Mm N 1900 Henry Gray died, leaving 

| young Henry a farm home and 

other property and $20,000 in 

the bank. In our community 

that was quite a lot of money. Young 

Henry was thus well fixed. He was 

known as a man of means and power, 

largely because he had that $20,000 in 
the bank. 

That cash resource back there a short 
half-century ago represented a great 
deal of purchasing power at the then 
going level of prices. 
Henry paid his hired 
man (a neighbor) 
$25 a month, and 
the man __ brought 
along his own din- 
ner pail every day. 
The best farm in the 
neighborhood sold 
for $60 an _ acre, 


acre place with a 
fine house and out- 
buildings. The entire 
equipment on that 
farm, four horses, 
harnesses, wagons, haying and tillage 
machinery and the like sold for around 
$2,000. 

A good cow cost $75. Bread, if you 
bought it at the store, was 5c a loaf. 
Hard nut coal was about $6 a ton. Po- 
tatoes were 30c to 50c a bushel. Butter 
was 18c to 20c a pound. A good suit of 
clothes could be had for $20, and a very 
good pair of shoes for $3.50. 

Henry Jr. was a thrifty man like his 
father and given to holding on to his 
property. He never touched that nest- 
egg in the bank—spent only the inter- 
est, which, however, amounted to some 
$800 a year. 

Last month Henry Jr. died. His son, 
Henry III, inherited the homestead and 
the $20,000 in the bank. © 

But something had happened to the 
latter. It had shrunk. 

Henry III now pays his hired man 
$125 a month, plus house and every- 
thing furnished. That hundred acre 
farm is held at $22,000. The cows and 
machinery on it cost $20,000 more. The 
village home that was worth $2,500 
back in 1900 is now priced at $10,500. 
Bread at the store is 18c a loaf, coal 





A. B. Genung 


A Legacy 


$6,000 for a hundred 


By 4.8. Genung 


$20 a ton, the suit of clothes $60, the 
good shoes $12. : 

Reckoned by 1900 standards of living, 
Henry’s $20,000 nest-egg in the bank 
has shrunk to about $5,000. 

Now, what does this mean? It means 
that one of the classical functions of 
money—to serve as a storehouse of 
wealth—has been destroyed in this 
country. The destruction has largely 
occurred in the last twenty years. It is 
still going on. The 1939 dollar is today 
worth about 57c and bids fair to shrink 
to half that within five years. 

- It has a larger meaning: that a free 

enterprise system cannot be maintained 
with unstable and steadily depreciat- 
ing currency. The private capital which 
is the lifeblood of competitive enter- 
prise will not flow into it. Ultimately 
no one will put capital out on long 
time notes, bonds, mortgages or con- 
tracts when it is a certainty that they 
will get back less exchange value than 
they advanced. This is the road along 
which private debt inevitably is con- 
verted into public debt, with public 
control—the road to socialism. 


It means that if you are going to 
leave cash or fixed instruments to your 
children, they will almost certainly in- 
herit only a fraction of what you now 
think. Money today is one of the most 
surely depreciating commodities that 
man can own. 

War and a socialistic government 
have done this to us. And it is a kind 
of insidious damage that the average 
man doesn’t know how to forestall. To 
debase the currency of a nation is one 
sure way to penalize the thrifty, 
squeeze the creditors, ruin the small- 
income people, derange all prices, 
charges, rents, wages, contracts and 
the normal plans of people. 

Had the earlier Grays kept their cash 
invested in real estate or cows or pro- 
ductive business or gilt-edge common 
stocks or some other good equities, 
Henry Third would today have a legacy 
with a buying power equal to his 
grandfather's. 

If you are planning to die, or bet- 
ter still; to live, turn this over in your 
mind. Until we have a great change in 
Washington, the wisest use for money 
is as a medium of exchange. 














AND HIGH BUTTON 
SHOES AND BUGGY 


POLITIGANS 





WASHINGTON 





—Courtesy Ithaca Journal } 











BOUT 100 years ago in Europe, 
A people became concerned over 
the ‘industrial revolution.” 
Because machines were begin- 
ning to take the strain and sweat off 
men’s backs, Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers prophesied doom, predicting 
that capitalism under the machine age 
would gobble up all the wealth, leav- 
ing the working man destitute unless 
all people could be organized on a so- 
cialistic basis. 


At this time America was too busy 
with its own affairs to pay attention 
to such nonsense. The main concern in 
the United States was how to make it- 
self strong enough to withstand its 
enemies and at the same time estab- 
lish a government that would give its 
people personal liberty. To do this 
American pioneers in government lean- 
ed heavily on the philosophy of Jef- 
ferson, who, in 1826, had said: 

“T have no fear but that the results 
of our experiment will be that men 
may be trusted to govern themselves 
without a master. Sometimes it is 
said that man cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he 
then be trusted with the government 
of others or have we found angels in 
the form of kings to govern them? Let 
history answer this question.” 


“Planners” Failed 


History has answered the question. 
Only compare the progress made under 
the negative philosophy of Marx, 


- where government planners direct the 


lives of its citizens and where every 
attempt is made to discourage man’s 
initiative, with the positive philosophy 
of Jefferson where man is free and en- 
couraged to develop his own talents. 


How well our Nation has prospered 
with the industrial revolution is evi- 
dent by comparing conditions today 
with those existing 100 years ago. 

1. In 1850 the United States had 
only 23 million people, only 33 percent 
of whom were gainfully employed. 
Today we have 150 million with about 
40 percent gainfully employed. 

2. Then animals and men did 70 per- 
cent of the Nation’s work; machines 
only 30 percent. Today animals and 
men do 6 percent; machines 94 percent. 

3. The work-week at that time was 
70 hours and the average worker’s out- 


Let the Church Speak Up for Capitalism 


HAVE read many attacks on our 
system. But no one attacks the 
standard of living which that 
system—helped by our Christian 

beliefs —- has made possible. The sys- 
tem’s enemies seem to want to per- 


suade us to move out of this capital- 
ist society into something which they 


imagine would be a Socialist paradise. . 


But I gather they would insist on tak- 
ing the fruits of capitalism with them: 
the highest wages, shortest hours, 
greatest security and most widely 
shared abundance of good things from 
automobiles to college educations and 
homes of our own. Without these capi- 
talists fruits, Socialism, even to the 
Socialists, would not be paradise. 


As a Christian minister I want to do 
all I can to make capitalism more 
Christian. But before I join the advo- 
cates of some other system, I want to 
know how large a place the church and 
its teachings would have and how well 

our Christian idea of man and our nope. 
for his progress would fare. 


If, in human terms, capitalism some- 


Tout One Hundred Years 


LONG ENOUGH? 


By RUSSELL COLEMAN 
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put per hour was 27 cents worth of 
goods and services measured in pres- 
ent-day buying power. Today the aver- 
age work-week is 40 hours and man 
produces an average of $1.40 per hour. 

4. A century ago 80 percent of our 
people were required to live on the 
farm to produce life’s necessities; 
other employment opportunities were 
almost nonexistent. As a result of in- 
dustrial developments, today only 18 
percent of our people live on the farm. 


Machines Create Wealth 


Yes, the machines which Mr. Marx 
feared have been responsible for the 
largest labor force working the short- 
est hours at the highest wages in 
world history. Suppose Americans in 
1850 had read the communist mani- 
festo of Karl Marx and had taken it 
seriously. What would have been the 
result? The continual process of di- 
viding the wealth would have discour- 
aged Edison and others like him from 
creating new wealth, would have pre- 
vented the accumulation of capital to 
invest in the mass production of ma- 
chines, without which most of our la- 


bor would still be required on the farm | 


to produce the bare necessities of life. 
Certainly it would have been impos- 
sible for industry to provide $8,000 
worth of tools for each laborer to pro- 
duce more goods and services. Perhaps 
there would have been little if any de- 
velopment of electricity, few automo- 
biles, radios and airplanes. 


Isn’t 100 years long enough to con- 
vince our people that private industry 
is a vital and essential part of Ameri- 
can government? Isn’t 100 years long 
enough to convince government that 
its proper place is to regulate and 
govern, not to dictate and control busi- 
ness affairs; that even good govern- 
ment cannot substitute for self-gov- 
ernment ? 


Isn’t 100 years long enough to con- 
vince labor that its interests are best 
served where profits are not only high 
enough to provide for good wages but 
are also great enough to allow a con- 
stant investment in better tools? 
Isn’t 100 years long enough to con- 
vince capital that it has a continuing 
responsibility of improving its pro- 
ducts and providing better facilities 
for its employees? 


times falls short, so does the Christian 
church. Both are human institutions. 
Both, therefore, suffer from the same 
trouble: people. And people—not eco- 
nomics, politics or social philosophy— 
are my first business in the ministry. 
They were Jesus’ first business. 

I am not going to quit the church 
because I know there is some hypoc- 
risy in it. I know there is much more 
that is good in it. To reduce the hypoc- 
risy I am going.to work on the hypo- 
erites. I am not going to make war 
on capitalism because I know there is 
some paganism in it. To reduce the 
paganism I will work on the pagans. 

No one claims that we have yet made 
America an earthly paradise. But let 
the church rejoice at how far, under 
our system, we have come. Let it re- 
joice at the men and women—many 
of whom sit in its pews on Sunday— 
who aim, through that system, to help 
us further forward. Let the minister 
rejoice that his is a calling to raise 
up more of their kind—Reprinted by 
permission of the Author, Norman 
Vincent Peale, and “Reader’s Digest.” 
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We Need Florida 


Sunshine loo! 
~ us cows thats 


You can’t send your cows to Florida, but you 
can bring sunshine to your cows with Florida 
Citrus Pulp—now available year ’round! 
Florida Citrus Pulp is highly palatable and 
cattle eat it readily. A bulky feed which keeps 
well in storage, this Citrus Pulp is extremely high 
in TDN (total digestible nutrients). 


The fiber content of Florida Citrus Pulp is extremely 
low and the feed contains factors which stimulate 
milk production. This feed imparts no unnatural flavor 
to the milk. 




































a, THE SUNSHINE 
<I SS Naa 


Florida Citrus Pulp is 
mildly laxative and imparts 
a sleek appearance to the 
cows, giving them a gloss- 
ier coat of hair. The feed 
contains the important min- 
erals—calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, iron, copper, 
zine and manganese—es- 
sential to milk production 
and animal growth. 

For free, illustrated folder 
giving complete information 
about Florida Citrus Pulp, 
. write a card today to Citrus 


Processors Association, P. O. 
2nx 188-A, Lakeland, Florida. 
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IN BUSINESS TOGETHER 
SINCE 1857 


Borden’s 


is proud of its 93-year association with the 


Dairy Farmers of the Northeast. 


We have been — and remain — partmers in the 
building of a great agricultural economy. Together we 
have developed the means of bringing pure, fresh milk 


to countless thousands of consumers. 


This type of relationship is the basis of the great 
American way of life—serving one another in accord- 


ance with our country’s tradition of free enterprise. 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS 


Division of THE BORDEN COMPANY 


110 Hudson Street, New York 13, Ns Y. 
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CRAINE-NATCO TILE 
FOR PERMANENCE 
AND VALUE 


You see them everywhere... the 
Natco Tile silos which were built 


thirty years and more ago. 


Craine-Natco silos are an outstand- 

ing choice today, too. Styles change, 

but not Natco performance. Each 

tile unit contains the maximum 

number of air cells for better insula- 

tion. They’re glazed for permanent 
| beauty ...and they’re unharmed 
Ke by silage acids! 


CRAINE’S THE NAME 







a 
Write us now for 
details on the Natco and 
other silos in the famous 
Graine line. Prices are 
lower than you may think. 
Easy terms available. 













{210 Pine St., Norwich, N. Y. 
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TILE wooD TRIPLE 
BLOCK STAVE WALL 
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Craine. Inc, 








TILE 
STAVE 


SILOS 





1»POWER 
rr GOOD 


“There is no magic in farm cred- 
#t. It is-a power for good in the 
hands of those who know how 
to use tt. So is a Buzz Saw. They 
are equally dangerous in the 
hands of those who do not 
understand them.” 

— Quotation from USDA Farm Bulletin 


WRITE TODAY — 
FREE INFORMATION ON 


Long Term Federal Land Bank Mortgages 
and Short Term Production Loans 
thru local 


COOPERATIVES SERVING 


NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK — NEW JERSEY 





Dept. 4, 310 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 





CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington sx 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





T IS INTERESTING to speculate 
on what influence, if any, the 
invention and manufacture of 
farm machinery has had on the 

freedom all Americans hold so dear. 
Men with keen minds have dreamed 
dreams of deliverance from back- 
breaking toil, and no dictatorial, des- 
potic or socialistic government inter- 
fered with translating those dreams 
into reality or in reaping the rewards 
of such initiative. 


In his book, ‘‘These Changing Times,” 
E. R. Eastman, Editor of American 
Agriculturist, says on this subject: 

“The opening of the Mississippi 
Valley and the development and rapid 
application of efficient farm machinery 
were the two factors which more than 
anything else have made America a 
great industrial nation. In the 250 
years preceding 1860, a total of only 
407 million acres of land had been in- 
corporated into farms in America. But 
in the forty years from 1860 to 1900, 
431 million new acres were added, 
more than doubling the farm area. It is 
no wonder when we know this that the 
last fifty years have seen the coming 
of the greatest industrial nation in the 
world, which has given its boys and 
girls more opportunity and its people 
more liberty, than has any other 
country. Not only was the acreage of 
America doubled in this brief space of 
time, but the new land added had a 
production power never equalled by 
any other similar tract in the world. 
The fertility of agricultural America 
was a gold mine of natural resources 
and, like a mine, it had to have machin- 
ery to develop it.” 


National Grange Master Goss, in a 
talk directed to consumers and made 
the evening before his death, told the 
story of the tremendous importance of 
farm machinery and farm supplies in 
U. S. food production. You will find 
some of his remarks on page 30. They 
set me thinking of the changes and 
improvements that have been made in 
mechanical labor-saving devices over 
the past few years. — 


TRACTORS: Year after year farm 
tractors are sturdier and _. better 





adapted to the tasks they are expected | 


to perform. The tremendous increase in 
the number of tractors has come partly 
because of the improved design, partly 
because more and more farmers have 
decided that tractors are practically 
indispensable, and partly because many 
men who used to own one tractor now 
own two or three. 


GARDEN TRACTORS: One evidence 
of the increased versatility of tractors 
is the rapid development since the war 
of garden tractors. Many a farmer has 
concluded that even though he has one 
or more field tractors, a garden tractor 
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POWER Saves Backs— 
Miultiplies Productiou 


is an extremely handy thing to have 
around. 


CHAIN SAWS: The importance of a 
piece of equipment is not always de- 
termined by its size. For example, 
there is the chain saw which has made 
it possible for a farmer to cut his own 
firewood quickly and to harvest timber 
from the farm woodlot without using 
up all his profits in hired labor. 


IRRIGATION: Then there is the re- 
newed interest in irrigation. Water has 
been added to crops for centuries, but 
new ideas have increased interest, es- 
pecially a light-weight movable pipe 
which can be used to irrigate field 
crops, meadows, and pastures. 


BARN HELPS: A great many of the 
mechanical aids which reduce the 
amount of muscle work a man per- 
forms are found in the farm buildings. 
For example, take gutter cleaners. The 
wheel barrow was a big advance over 
removing the manure from a barn with 
a shovel. The coming of litter carriers 
brought more improvement, but me- 
chanical gutter cleaners took hold of 
the imagination of dairymen with 
amazing speed and the number of in- 
stallations is increasing rapidly. Simi- 
lar comment could be made relative to 
silo unloaders which, through electric 
power, bring silage down from the 
silo. 


Running water in a barn is, of 
course, relatively old but is as impor- 
tant as ever, and while ventilation sys- 
tems may not save much labor, they 
do save decay of your building and 
provide better conditions for milk pro-- 
duction. 


For that matter, milking machines 
are not particularly new though they 
have been greatly improved. One of the 
important developments’ has been 
“timed milking” with emphasis. on 
faster milking which careful experi- 
ments have found results in time- 
saving, more milk, and less mastitis. 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT: Mechanical 
aids in the poultry house are in gen- 
eral newer than such aids in the dairy 
barn. Recently at the NEPPCO Expo- 
sition at Harrisburg a mechanical drop- 
ping board cleaner was exhibited which 
we predict will be rapidly accepted by 
poultrymen. (See Page 33) 


The present-day multiple story hen 
house would be practically impossible 
without a power hoist to bring feed to 
the upper stories from which it is de- 
livered to each pen by gravity, and it 
would be difficult to provide water for 
large numbers of hens in one pen with- 
out an easy method of preventing freez- 
ing such as is recommended through 
the use of soil heating cable on water 
pipes. Also relatively new are auto- 
matic feeders where an endless chain 
carries feed from the bin to a hopper 
in the laying house. Another new de- 
velopment is the mechanical poultry 
picker and improvements have been 
made on mechanical egg graders and 
cleaners. 


WEED KILLERS: For centuries weeds 
have cut crop production seriously and 
the richer the soil the better the weeds 
seemed to grow. Chemical weed control 
has swept the country like wildfire 
and the practical application of chemi- 
cals to kill weeds is largely dependent 
on adequate and appropriate machin- 
ery. The idea of a sprayer which would 
apply a low volume of spray per acre 
has been translated into use by de- 
veloping the right machinery. 


To a certain extent growers of fruit 
have been slow to adopt mechanized 


farming. Perhaps one reason is that no 
one has yet found anything to substi- 
tute for the human hand in picking 
apples, peaches or pears. However, an 
interesting development is an elevated 
catwalk on a tractor trailer which can 
be shoved into the top of a tree where 
a man on it does such operations as 
pruning, spraying, and picking. Spray- 
ers have increasingly put on more vol- 
ume in less time until now speed spray- 
ers apply an adequate amount of spray 
to a row of trees as rapidly as a trac- 
tor can be driven’ down the row, and 
what’s more, one man does the entire 
operation. 

We could go on for pages emphasiz- 
ing the importance of machinery in 
lessening back breaking farm labor and 
in producing food for city consumers 
but just a few brief examples and we 
will leave the rest to your imagination. 
Years ago anyone who would have said 
there was any better way of making 
hay than a horse-drawn mower or side 
delivery rake, hay loader and hay fork, 
would have been considered out of his 
head. Since that time many new things 
have been developed including field 
balers, field choppers, crushers to in- 
crease the rapidity of drying, and of 
course the rapid increase in the use of 
grass silage. 


The growing of potatoes has been al- 
most entirely mechanized by multiple 
row planters, cultivators, diggers, po- 
tato combines which sack the potatoes 
as they are dug, and mechanical grad- 
ers. which sort them into uniform sizes. 
Airplanes are even used to spray or 
dust for insects and diseases, not only 
on potatoes but on many crops. 


Not too many years age a man who 
mentioned combines or corn pickers 
was thinking of the West or mid-West. 
But these machines have been adapted 
to northeastern use and you will find 
thousands of them on northeastern 
farms. 

Too often the importance of the 
service which local farm equipment 
dealers give is underestimated. Farm 
equipment is essential, but through old 
age, misuse or accident, machines 
sometimes fail. When this happens it 
is important that repair parts and the 
skill to install them be readily avail- 
able. With very few exceptions dealers 
do a magnificent job. 

The end of the increase of machin- 
ery on farms has by no means been 
reached. Always there will be men 
with new ideas and the ability to 
transform them into action. Always 
there will be farmers glad to try any- 
thing which saves backaches. Together 
the manufacturer of farm equipment, 
the local dealer and the American 
farmer make an unbeatable team. 

—H.L.C. 
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HIS Forum Issue of American 
Agriculturist is dedicated to the 
proposition that America is the best 


nation in the world, that a welfare. 


state is so far behind free enterprise 
it is not even in the race, and that 
Americans have not yet lost their love 
of liberty. 

As has been stated many times, 
American people will never vote for 
socialism or a welfare state at any one 
election. Nevertheless, they have been, 
and still are, swallowing small doses 
of socialism, a little bit at a time, until 
the welfare state is nearer than many 
of us think. 

The complete story of freedom and 
the advantages of our capitalistic sys- 
tem versus the weaknesses of Ssocial- 
ism and the welfare state would take 
more words than can be crowded into 
this issue; but the implications of the 
present trend toward socialism are so 
important that we urge every subscrib- 
er to read available books and articles 
on the subject. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 


Autumn Leaves by P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of the Board of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. This 
book is one of the best statements we 
have ever read about the American 
system of free enterprise. Mr. Litch- 
field grew up in the tire business and is 
highly respected by all who know him. 


For a copy send $1.50 to the Gooa- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Bureaucracy by Ludwig von Mises. 
If you have wondered what makes bu- 
reaucracy “tick,” read Mr. von Mises’ 
book and you will have a clear under- 
standing, not only of the way it oper- 
ates, but of its shortcomings and of its 
eventual deadly effects on liberty. The 
book is published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press and the price is $2.00. 


The TVA Idea by Dean Russell. 
Using TVA as an example, Dean Rus- 
sell gives a devastating explanation of 
the-dangers of government in business. 
He points out that government-operat- 
ed business never goes bankrupt. If loss- 
eS are sustained, the taxpayers pay 
them. “The TVA Idea,” price 75 cents, 
is published by the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Liberty — A Path to its Recovery by 


GOOD BOOKS 
—~TO READ= 


Fk, A. Harper, a former member of the 
staff of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management at Cornell. Price, 
Paper covered, is $1.00. 

Also published by the Foundation for 
Economic Education is a small pam- 
phlet entitled Price Supports by W. N. 
Curtis. You can get a single copy of 
this without charge, or if you feel it 
is worthwhile to present it to your 
friends, you can get 10 copies for 
$1.00; 50 copies for $3.75, or 100 copies 
for $5.00. 


Freedom and Enterprise is the title 
of a pamphlet by F. A. Harper. The 
pamphlet was originally given as a lec- 
ture. You can get single copies of it 
free from F. A. Harper, Foundation 
for Economic Education, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Animal Farm by George Orwell is 
published by Harcourt Brace. Mr. 
Orwell is an Englishman and Animal 
Farm narrates what happened when 
the animals on a farm revolted and set 
up their own government. Price, $1.75. 


Economics in One Easy Lesson by 


Henry Hazlitt. This book exposes many | 


Pump Performance 
Is the Pay-off! 


of the commonly accepted but errone- 
ous ideas concerning our economic 
structure. It is paper-covered, costs 
25 cents, and can be purchased at drug 
stores which carry a series of paper- 
covered books. 


The Road Ahead by John Flynn is 
published by The Devin-Adair. Com- 


pany, 23 E. 26th Street, New York 10, | 


New York. The price is $2.50. This 
book can be bought in quantities in a 
cheaper edition from the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc., 
205 HE. 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. If you have only money enough 
and time enough for one book, buy and 
read this one. The author shows how 
many ideas and developments, though 
apparently unrelated, are in fact parts 
of a definite program backed by more 
people than you think, and intended 
to turn America into a socialistic wel- 
fare state. Read it and you will find a 
reason for many events which have 
puzzled you. 


If every citizen would read and un- 
derstand two or three of these books, 
it would be impossible for politicians 
or crackpot theorists to peddle social- 
ism or statism successfully. 





Three freshman girls are among the Carl E. Ladd Scholarship winners for 1950-51 
at the New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

They are shown here with Mrs. Carl E. Ladd, wife of the late Dean and secretary 
of the New York State Home Bureau Federation, and Frank E. Beneway of Ontario, 
N. Y., chairman of the scholarship fund which has reached $35,000. , 

The girls, left to right, are: Mary Ann Smith of North Rose, N. Y.; Marian Trerise 
of Potsdam; and Marily Stearns of Palmyra. 






We don’t have to tell you how much 
running water can add—Zin profit, 
convenienceand comfort—to any farm 
today. But we would like to point out 
that the dependable, economical per- 
formance of your pump is the heart of 
your whole operation. 
That’s why the Goulds line is impor- 
- tant to farmers everywhere. For irri- 
gation, dairying, raising stock — for 






GOULDS famous Jet-0-Matic 


Dual service—same 
unit for deep or 
shallow wells. 


GOULDS 








(669) 
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any kind of farming—there’s a spe- 
cially built Goulds water system that 
will do the job best. 

There’s a Goulds for you, no matter 
what your running water needs or 
source of water supply. Goulds engi- 
neering know-how . . . developed 
through 102 years of experience—has 
developed a complete line of today’s 
most modern pumps. 


Write us, or see your Goulds dealer tomorrow. 


GOULDS PUMPS INC., Dept. U-2, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


GOULDS 
Balanced-Flow Jet 


Tankless, with self- 
adjusting capacity for 
shallow wells. 


GOULDS Irrigation Pump 


. High water output, low 
power consumption. 





water systems 


for every farm and home need 
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THIS COMPLETE Plas 


Va DE 


COSTS ONLY 





s the new one-unit 


@ 


AQUAMAT 


At last! A pump that gives ample house- 
hold water— 250 gals. per hour—yet so 
compact it stands just 27” high and 16” 

through, tucks away in any cabinet or 
corner. The sturdy centrifugal jet pump, 
with 14 h.p. slow-speed motor, nests 
under a 10-gal. pressure tank. Operates 
silently, automatically ... even primes 
itself! Comes to you complete, ready to 
install just by connecting pipe and 
plugging in the cord. Fully warranted. 
See the Aquamat today at your Jacuzzi 
dealer’s. Also deep well water systems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 

| Jacuzzi BROS., ING., Dept. AA-10 Li 
Binghamton, N. Y. | 

Please send me free literature on Jacuzzi | 

{] Aquamat, [|] Deep Well Water Systems, 

(] Convertible Water Systems. | 
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Say you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Stormproof... 
fireproof 












Big roomy 
feeding chute 





Swing-in doors 
Maco coated 
interior 


Airtight Air-cell 
construction 









Cuts insurance 
costs 
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Fertilizer-Lime-Seed 
Broadcaster Sizes 3 to 14 ft. 
Free Booklet 
MOORE’S EQUIPMENT CO., Swedesboro (4, N.J. 
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“The farm VUcewpotut 
on Production 


By A. S. GOSS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following are some 
of the statements made by the late 
Albert S. Goss at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum. Mr. Goss, then master 
of the National Grange, had been asked 
to present the farm point of view on 
production. He did so very ably on the 
evening before his death. 

Remember that his statement was 
given to a city audience. He pointed to 
many facts which consumers should 
know, thereby rendering a real service 
to agriculture. 


* * * 
OW CAN a free democracy or- 
ganize to meet a _ problem 
without losing its freedom? 


The answer is to maintain 
maximum production so there is plenty 
for all, and see that every one shares 
in the plentiful production according 
to his merits. 

The Grange shapes its policies ac- 

cording to three 
simple guideposts 
which we commend 
for general use. The 
first is, “All pros- 
perity depends on 
production ~et 
economic wealth.” 
The second, ‘“TFhe 
compensation of 
each should be 
based on what he 
contributes to the 
general welfare.” 
Mere third, 1 tobe 
principal function 
of government is to protect its citizens 
from aggression, both physical and 
economic.” 


As we point out in guidepost No. 1, 
the key to the problem is production. 
In this respect the farmer has few ad- 
justments to make. He is always striv- 
ing for maximum production. He is on 
nobody’s pay roll, and if he doesn’t 
produce he has no income. 


When this nation was founded, 90 
per cent of our people were farmers. 
This meant that it took nine farm fam- 
ilies to raise enough to support them- 
selves and one family in the city. To- 
day one American farm family raises 
enough to support itself and approxi- 
mately five families in the villages and 
cities. This situation does not prevail 
throughout the world, where on the 
average it takes two families on the 
farm to support themselves and one 
family in the city. 

To maintain this almost unbelievable 
high rate of production, five ingredi- 
ents are necessary; ample machinery 
and supplies, ample fertilizers and in- 
secticides, an ample supply of trained 
labor, favorable weather, and efficient 
management and hard work. 


Farm mechanization and bringing 
electricity to the farm have enabled 
farmers to cut down their labor re- 
quirements ‘tremendously. If the pinch 
comes, farmers, like every one else, 
can still reduce their hired labor some- 
what, but not another 25 per cent. 


Maintaining maximum _ production 
with minimum labor requirements will 
be possible only if farm machinery, and 
particularly replacement parts, are 
constantly available. It should not be 
overlooked that this tremendous in- 
crease in production now requires a 
type of skilled mechanic, skilled breed- 
er, and skilled operator, and we should 
not repeat the mistake made at one 
period in World War II when we con- 
sidered that any could farm. 

A tremendous portion of our unpre- 





A. S. Goss 


cedented increase in production during 
the last ten years has been dependent 
upon fertilizer and insecticides. We 
must make sure that supplies are 
available at prices farmers can afford 
to pay. . 

Except in irrigated areas, the weath- 
er is beyond our control but machine 
production permits skilled timeliness 
in planting, cultivating and harvesting 
which has made great progress in com- 
bating the vagaries of the weather. 
Weather conditions also affect labor 
demand. Farmers must not be handi- 
capped in securing skilled labor ex- 
actly when needed. 

To get full production a reasonable 
price is essential. We bungled through 
many costly mistakes during World 
War II which must not be repeated. 
For example, when it became apparent 
that the European war would put a 
strain on our food supplies, Secretary 
Wickard called for a very large in- 
crease in the fall pig crop. Farmers 
responded with a will, but immedia- 
ately the price administrator put a 
ceiling on lard as less than production 
costs. Millions of bred sows took a look 
at the lard price, gave up the prospect 
of the happy event, and started for 


the slaughter block, with the inevitable 
result that price ceilings established 
below cost reduced production and 
initiated a series of shortages from 
which it took many months to recover, 
Production is the answer. Prices must 
not be reduced below a compensatory 
level or shortages will inevitably result. 


Farmers Work 


Last is hard work. Farmers are al- 
ready working an average of about 
sixty hours a week compared with a 
little over forty-one hours for industry. 
They can and will step this up to 
sixty-five or seventy hours, but they 
don’t want to see farm man power 
drained off in order to maintain a 
forty or forty-eight-hour week in in- 
dustry. 


If America can maintain maximum 
production, the key to the problem is 
expressed in guidepost No. 2. “Hach 
should be compensated for what he 
contributes to the general welfare.” 
Farmers have developed a parity for- 
mula designed to indicate a price level 
for farm products which is fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike, and which 
fluctuates with wages and production 
costs. If labor would do the same, it 
would be a big step forward in answer- 
ing our question. Then if industry 
abuses its freedom through exacting 
unreasonable returns for its services, 
it would be quite possible to set up 
legal bounds within which it must stay 
to prevent economic aggression, but 
that would not constitute loss of free- 
dom any more than our anti-trust laws 
do when they curb combinations in re- 
straint of trade. 











The Cost of Relief 


By HENRY D. 


AXPAYERS’ money spent by 
: New York State for social wel- 
fare roughly doubled between 
1945 and 1948; the amount 
spent rose from $169 million to 
$332 million. This year I am told the 
figure will run above $385 million. 


Of the 1948 figure, $123 million was 
paid by the State, while the local share 
was $155 million. Just the cost of ad- 
ministratign alone that year ran up to 
about $28 million. In addition, the 
counties and local units are spending 
staggering sums for welfare. 

The State has spent more than its in- 
come for two years, and it is the wel- 
fare cost that is chiefly responsible. 
This year the Comptroller’s report 
shows that the ‘local assistance fund”’ 
piled up a $14 million deficit, throwing 
the whole balance sheet in the red. 

This whole situation has reached 
amazing proportions. On every side we 
see these something-for-nothing ideas 
growing like mushrooms. If one doesn’t 
find work conveniently nowadays, there 
is unemployment insurance to live on. 
If a man breaks his leg getting out of 
bed, the State will take care of him 
with its new disability insurance. Our 
hired men now are under the social 
security tent, paid for directly and in- 
directly out of our pockets. 

I can truthfully say that the Grange 
has always stood for kindness, charity 
and benevolence in the rural neighbor- 
hood. Our Grange people are upstand- 
ing, self-supporting citizens who pay 
their taxes and support this country’s 
institutions. But we are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that useful work is a 
man’s ticket to the reasonable comforts 
and luxuries of life. We will help the 
unfortunate, but we have no surplus to 
waste on social drones and parasites. 

This welfare cost, paid for by hard- 
earned tax money, has gone too far. 
Two things should be done about it. 
First, the cost should be cut down, and 
by that I mean in county and town 
budgets as well as in Albany. And I 
mean further that the officials should 
root out the shameless drones on the 


SHERWOOD 


rolls. Second, much greater control of 
this spending should be put in the 
hands of local authorities. 


County welfare authorities ought to 
submit to town boards every so often 4 
list of names of all persons on the relief 
rolls, with the amounts paid to them. 
Also, it would tighten up on the waste, 
as the Grange has already suggested, if 
relief sums were paid out in the form of 
purchase certificates rather than cash. 


Let’s Wake Up! 


We have stood idly by and have seen 
this philosophy of statism ruthlessly 
exploited by some politicians. We have 
seen the basie liberties of our people 
being cut away. We have seen the gov- 
ernment moving toward the control of 
essential production, transportation, 
trade, banking and even _ private 
property. 

We see the government operating on 
a spendthrift basis with expenditures 
far exceeding income—something you 
and I as individuals could not possibly 
do. We ‘have seen the rising tide of 
taxes that today take a fourth of 
every working day to pay. We are be- 
coming alarmed at what is going to 
happen to our savings, our bonds, our 
insurance policies, even the paper 
money in our pockets. 


We see the most precious thing that 
people have ever gained in all the his- 
tory of civilization—individual freedom 
—hbeing taken away from us and our 
children. We have reached a _ point 
where it is high time to do something 
about it. 

Every thinking citizen should begin 
right now by voice and by vote to cor- 
rect this trend which has already gone 
entirely too far. As a citizen, and an 
individual, you can do more than you 
think. Beginning today, I urge every- 
one here to start fighting right now 
to help preserve our liberties. 


EDITOR’s NOTE—The above remarks 
are part of the Master’s address at the 
Annual session of the New York State 
Grange. 
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YERE have been just five 

years since World War II 

ended. They may well go 

down in history as the most 

irresponsible five years of the great 

American Republic, and, unless we be- 

gin thinking straight and acting ac- 

cordingly, they may be recorded as the 

prelude to the downfall of the great- 
est democracy of all time. 

In these five years we have squan- 
dered the greatest prosperity ever to 
come to any nation; the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected far more taxes 
than ever before; it has spent far more 
money on purely domestic-civilian pro- 
grams than ever before; it has spent 
far more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving preparedness; 
and we have failed to curtail the great- 
est public debt any nation has ever 
known. In the past 19 years our gov- 
ernment has been in\the black in only 
two of them. We have started deficit 
spending again in a large way, and it is 
very possible that our federal budget 
may not be balanced before we go over 
the precipice of financial disaster. 


Fiseally Vulnerable 


We have maneuvered the - greatest 
country, the best form of government, 
and the finest nation of people in the 
history of the world into a position 
where they are fiscally vulnerable from 
within, and perhaps so greatly extend- 
ed that they may be militarily vulner- 
able from without. 

This then is a simple plea for the 
preservation of freedom in our homes, 
in our work and our, religion. It is a 
simple plea that we do what we know 
has to be done—strip off the luxuries 
of sociological ventures and _ political 
bids for votes by spending public mon- 
ey. It is a simple plea that we get 
down to the sweat and the toil of the 
work that is required to make this 
country fiscally sound and militarily 
impregnable. . 

Here is the situation into which we 
have gotten ourselves—the situation 
which we must overcome if we are not 
to be overcome. 

We have only six per cent of the 
world’s population. We have assumed 
the responsibility for propping up the 
economy of half the world and defend- 
ing more than half the countries of the 
world from military attack by com- 
munist dictators who control the other 
half of the earth. 

These are tremendous responsibili- 
ties which we have assumed at a time 
when our national debt is more than 
a quarter of a trillion dollars—more 
than any other nation ever dared to 
conceive, much less assume. 

Our only hope to meet the responsi- 
bilities we have assumed and to pre- 
serve our free way of life lies in the 
capacity of the free enterprise system 
to produce in mass quantities these 
goods, materials and engines of war 
which are needed under such condi- 
tions in better quality and greater 
quantity than all of our adversaries 
combined. And there is no reason for 
us to expect much help from the na- 
tions who. are associated with us, for 
they are more wards than allies... 

Yet, the President and our leaders 
are still insisting upon expansion of 
socialistic legislation——socialized hous- 
ing, socialized medicine, socialized 
farming (the Brannan plan)—-which, if 
adopted, will destroy the free enter- 
prise system. This free enterprise sys- 
tem upon which we depend cannot sur- 
vive in confiscatory taxes or over- 
Whelming debt, or state socialism. 


-Let’s Face the Facts 


About Debt, Taxes, and Defeuse * 


By HARRY F. BYRD, 
Democratic U. 8S. Senator from Virginia 





The driving force behind our pro- 
gress is private initiative and the 
unleashing of personal energy in 
response to rewards for achieve- 
\ment.. Upon these principles we 
have built the American system, 


which is the best that has as yet 


been devised for the satisfaction of 
human wants and individual free- 
dom. We need to have a dynamic 
and expansive economy to carry 
the staggering load that has been 
imposed upon us.—From New Eng- 
land. Letter, The First National Bank 
of Boston. 








What happens to free enterprise under 
socialism has been demonstrated by 
the British before our very eyes in 
these same five years since World 
War II. 


Whether our communist adversaries 
will continue to weaken us by prolong- 
ing this series of sideline satellite wars 
breaking out here and there all over 
the globe, or whether they will risk 
committing themselves and their own 
resources to an all-out third World 
War, is to be their decision—not ours. 
Russia has the time table—not us. 

We must do everything it takes to 
defend ourselves. Our own defense 
should be as nearly impregnable as 
possible and should be our first con- 
sideration. But, even before we started 
building our own military defenses, we 
committed ourselves to military defense 
of virtually indefensible foreign na- 
tions. To defend ourselves in any cir- 
cumstances, of course, is our duty, and 
to defend the others in the current cir- 
cumstances is a responsibility to which 
we have committed ourselves. 

Our federal expenditure budget this 
year will be between $50 billion and 
$75 billion, and it will be higher for 
years to come before it gets lower. 
Our tax budget must approach the ex- 
penditure figure as nearly as possible, 
and it, too, will be higher for a long 
time before it gets lower. Our debt, 
also, will rise for years to come before 
it gets lower. 


Sacrifices Necessary 

These are the grim facts that we 
face but have not been told about. Un- 
fortunately, the more gruesome part 
of the burden we carry must be borne 
by the fresh young armies, navies and 
air forces we send abroad. It is not too 
much to ask the older generation to 
roll up its sleeves and cast aside its 
luxury and make the economic sacri- 
fices which are necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the nation, the form of 
government’ and the freedom which 
was its heritage. 

I do not concede that either demo- 
cracy, or free enterprise, or any other 
American freedom has run the course 
of its usefulness in the world. They 
have been worth fighting for and win- 
ning for in the past against both eco- 
nomic and military challenge, and I do 
not concede that they were any dearer 
to those who have fought and won be- 
fore than they are to us today. We 
shall win again, but not until we begin 
thinking straight through ail the 
double talk that we hear to the hard 
core of the problems that confront us; 
until we recognize the sacrifices we 
must make; until we see clearly the 
course we must take; and until we act 
accordingly. 


* From a speech made at Forest, Va., on 
Sept. 9, 1950. , 
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66 Y OU cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 

couraging thrift. You cannot strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong. You cannot help the 
wage earner by pulling down the wage payer. You 
cannot further the brotherhood of man by en- 
couraging class hatred. You cannot help the poor by 
destroying the rich. You cannot establish sound 
security on borrowed money. You cannot keep out of 
trouble by spending more than you earn. You can- 
not build character and courage by taking away man’s 
initiative and independence. You cannot help men 
permanently by doing for them what they could and 


should do for themselves.”’ —Abraham Lincoln 
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RoBarn ... The ORIGINAL Neoprene 
Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable for Farm Wiring 
NON-ROTTING — FLAME-RESISTANT — SAFE 





| Bring your electrical 


problems to our 


FARM SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


This department’s job is to help you in every way possible 
to know and understand more about how ELECTRICITY, 
the farmer’s greatest helper, can save you time, work 


and money. 


Where you’re planning new equipment, or want to get the 
most out of what you have now, we’re ready to help you 


with technical advice and assistance, and at no cost to you. 


Just write, phone or visit our nearest office and let us help 


you with your electrical problems, 


NEW YORK STATE (fy) ELECTRIC & GAS 
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4 REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD ORDER YOUR 


SUNNYBROOK 


BABY CHICKS—PULLETS—CAPONS 
IN THIS MONTH OF DECEMBER 


Special ...a liberal discount will be allowed on 
all 1951 deliveries if the order is received before 
December 31, 1950. 


The December BABY PULLET CHICKS we are now hatch- 
ing, will be the egg layers of next summer and fall. 


This is the last call for range-reared ready-to-lay 
pullets. We still have some available, but they 
will soon be sold out. 


Our 4 and 6 weeks old STARTED CAPONS will be at 
their best for that great Easter market, if we ship 
them now. Remember— last Easter, BAR OMe brought 
60c a pound. 


1 
2. 
3: 
4 


BE SMART—BE THRIFTY--SEND YOUR ORDER NOW .. . BEFORE 
THE SPRING PEAK PRICES !! 


From U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean Breeders — of course. 





Wherever you live— you are a neighbor of Sunnybrook. By Parcel Post, Railway Express, by Air 


or by our own fleet of trucks, we get them to you safe and sound [00% alive, we guarantee. 


Let us send you our Picture Story of Sunnybrook —write us today. 


SUNNYBROOK POULTRY FARMS 


A. HOWARD FINGAR BOX 6 PHONE 8-1611 Hudson, N. Y. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


Farm Hamps. Nothing better for eggs, meat, 


West Bridgewater, Mass 
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Suggestion for Christmas 


We suggest a Christmas gift which 
can bring many happy hours and helpful 
ideas to your friends during the next 
two years. 


It is @ subscription to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. There is something 
personal about such a worthwhile gift. 
Hach issue of the paper will be a re- 
membrance of your thoughtfulness. 


The cost is low---only $1.00 for 
a 2 year subscription--.. We'til send 
°6 Christmas card teliine them you. are” 
making the gift. 


Fill in name and address below. 
MAIL RIGHT NOW. Then some Christmas 
shopping will be done. 





Friend's name. 





Street address 





Post Office 





My oname - 








Poss. Office... 


Mail to AMERICAN Bae ETERS. ‘Poughkeepsie, New tere 





























HATCHING EVERY WEEK—Pullorum Clean Ebenwood 


profits, Free catalog. EBENWOOD FARM, Box B-50 
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ERE are a couple of ideas which 
might help in selling poultry: The 
first is from Cliff Carpenter of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries, 
who says, “Refer to and promote poul- 
try meat, not broil- 
. ers, fryers, roasters, 
Pete, but poultry 
meat. This will .in- 
crease the idea that 
1b) eS" Competitive 
-with other meats.” 
This couples in with 
ath otre hity from 
Howard Pierce of 
the A & P Tea Com- 
pany when he says 
“Promote poultry, 
the five-taste meat.” 
He makes the point 
that New England is roaster conscious, 
while the South is fryer conscious. 
j Both are wrong. Both should widen 
their point of view and discuss chicken 
meat that can be broiled, fried, roasted, 
barbecued or served en casserole. 

These ideas have a chance of de- 
veloping the poultry meat market. A 
further thought is that of using two 
small chickens rather than one, espe- 
cially in roasting. This can reduce the 
cost because of the more rapidly grown 
chickens, and can reduce the cost of 
cooking because the two small chick- 
ens will cook more quickly than one 
large bird. The host who serves two 
chickens instead of one is a better host 
and impresses his guests with his gen- 
erosity. 

Sixty million more broilers will be 
needed in the United States in 1955 
than were produced in 1949! Fifteen 
million additional turkeys will be need- 
ed in 1955 as compared with 1949! 

These striking and optimistic state- 
ments are based on several assump- 
~tions, as follows: 

(1) That the production of eggs per lay- 
ing hen will continue to increase at the 
present rate. Thus, there will be no more 
poultry meat coming from laying flocks 
than there was in 1949. 

(2) That the so-called ‘‘farm chickens”’ 
which come from non-commercial flocks 
will not increase in the future. 

(3) That the present rate of consump- 
tion of broilers will continue. 
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OULTRYMEN wage almost 
constant war on rats by means 
of cats, traps, poisons and at- 
tempts at rat-proofing build- 

ings. Their efforts certainly go a long 
way toward holding this ancient enemy 
of mankind in check, but probably 
never can be entirely successful. Rats 
are wary and wise and resourceful, 
and they are migratory. You might get 
rid of the last rat on your place today 
and still have some around tomorrow 
because of a new immigration tonight. 
It is always good news when a new 
weapon becomes available for this war 
on rats. The newest is “warfarin” and 
it works in a new way. 

The letters W-A-R-F are the initials 
of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. Warfarin is a chemical de- 
veloped in the Department of Biochem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin, 
where its rat-killing properties were 
discovered. It is a powder without 
taste or odor, and does not dissolve in 
water. Mixed in very small amounts 
with corn meal, or other baits that 
cannot be carried away, the rats will 
continue to eat it. Apparently they do 
not associate their condition with the 
bait. The reason for this probably is 
that the poison does not act at once. 
Continued feeding for 5 days or more 
is necessary. The chemical prevents 
the blood from clotting, and the rats 
eventually die a painless death from 





More Chickens for Meat 


om By ROGER CORBETT National Association of Food Chains === 


(4) That the rate of population increase 
will continue. 

(5) That the-increasing per capita con- 
sumption of turkeys will continue, which 
will mean instead of 4.1 pounds per per- 
son per year, an average consumption of 
5.3 pounds of turkey per year in 1955. 

These increases are 12 percent of the 
1949 production of broilers and 385.5 
percent of the 1949 production of 
turkeys. 

The specialized broiler producer can 
now place broiler meat on the market 
so that it can be sold to Mrs. Home- 


‘maker at a price less per pound than 


for any of the so-called “red meats.” 
There can-be some change in this re- 
lationship between the two, but in gen- 
eral the broiler producer seems to be 
in a very good competitive position. No 
one ever went broke by reducing his 
actual costs of production, and the 
broiler producer has been doing just 
that. 

Apparently the consuming public of 
this country likes the tender, high qual- 
ity meat that comes from the special- 
ized broiler. This gives a well-nigh un- 
beatable combination of low cost, high 
quality and excellent acceptance by 
consumers. 

This is a most optimistic picture for 
the broiler grower, but lest he become 
too confident, let him not forget the 
competition from the turkey producer. 
Turkey broilers are now being moved 


-in carload lots into some of the East- 


ern markets. They are being produced 
at a less cost per pound than is the 
chicken broiler. This is due to the fact 
that there is greater feed efficiency on 
the part of turkeys, and the rate of 
growth during the early weeks is 
greater than that of chickens. There 
will be keen competition in the future 
between the turkey broiler producer 
and the chicken broiler grower, There 
will be no monopoly on the poultry 
meat market! 


The chicken meat producers are on 
the march! They are going to grasp 
their opportunities, and if they will 
learn to regulate their production in 
line with demand, there is no reason 
why the future should not be a com- 
pletely optimistic one. 





Wariarin—A New Rat Destroyer 


internal hemorrhage. 

Extensive tests of the new poison 
have been made over a two-year period 
in order to get the answers to such 
questions as, Will it harm livestock 
and pets? How much is needed? What 
bait is best? Will it make other rat 
poisons. unnecessary? Here are the 
answers in brief: 

Single doses, even in large amounts, 
will not harm pets or larger animals. 
Cats or dogs might eat rats or mice 
killed by warfarin and still not be 
harmed unless it was their only diet 
for 4 days or more. Use bait material 
that is not relished by cats and dogs 
and that can be left several days with- 
out spoiling. A mixture of oatmeal and 
corn meal (50-50) has been suggested; 
also freshly ground corn meal. Another 
suggestion is white bread crumbs. It 
may require up to 10 pounds for a bad- 
ly infested place. 

The amount needed will depend on 
the number of buildings. Large build- 
ings should have two feeding stations; 
corn cribs, brooder houses, etc., should 
have one. Leave the bait in place for at 
least two weeks — about a pound in 
each place. 


Warfarin should be used in addition 
to other poisons that act quickly. Let 
red squill or antu make the first heavy 
kill, and let warfarin be the mopper- 
upper. It is now on the market under 
various trade names.—L. EH. Weaver 
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ee outlook for farm prices during 
#4 the next few years is reasonably 
favorable. Since farm people are a 
steadily decreasing minority of the to- 
tal population, it is important to de- 
velop farm programs that are in the 
long-run interests of consumers as well 
as of producers. Such action would 
help to correct the 
present bad public 
relations of agri- 
culture. The vigor- 
ous criticisms of 
consumers are due 
largely to high 
meat prices and to 
the potato, egg and 
butter price - sup- 
port programs. 

This antagonism 
is not lessened by 
the fact that meat 
prices are high be- 
cause of consumer 
demands and are not due to price-sup- 
port programs; nor that potatoes and 
eggs are relatively cheap in spite of 
price supports. Most industrial work- 
ers do not realize that in spite of high- 
er prices, food purchases take a small- 
er proportion of their pay checks than 
EDEL OO: 





W. f. Myers 


Flexible Supports Best 


Our experience in the postwar re- 
adjustment period demonstrates the 
soundness of the position of three ma- 
jor farm organizations — the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives—that flexible 
support prices at conservative levels 
are better for farm people and for the 
nation than fixed support prices at high 
levels. The higher the level of guaran- 
teed prices, the greater the stimulus 
to production. The greater the stimulus 
to production, the more rigid govern- 

-ment controls will be necessary. 


Rigid controls limit the ability of 


farmers to increase efficiency and to ad- - 


just production to meet changing con- 
sumer demands. Flexible support prices 
at conservative levels will give farmers 
greater freedom because rigid govern- 
ment controls will not be required. Un- 
less amended, the present law gives 
enough flexibility in support prices in 
future years to permit the correction 
of the most serious weakness of this 
program. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: To do this, adminis- 
trators must pay less attention to 
politics and more to economics. 


Until greater over-all economic sta- 
bility is attained, government price- 
support programs will probably be con- 
tinued as insurance against severe 
losses due to unfavorable conditions 
beyond farmers’ control; but they are 
not a substitute for high demands from 
consumers employed at good wages. 
Flexible price supports can cushion the 
shocks of a recession, but over several 
years farm prices will depend primari- 
ly on the general price level and the 
buying power of consumers. 


When the national economy is op- 
erating at a high level, support prices 
should not be so high as to require 
rigid government controls or dumping 
operations or continuing large appro- 
priations. Farm prices and incomes de- 
pend largely on the general level of 
prices, employment and production, and 
not on any agricultural program. 


Agriculture cannot win, and everyone 
would lose, in a program to increase 
prices by restricting production. It is 
impossible to legislate prosperity for 
agriculture or for any other industry. 


-~ What's Ahead for 
~ AGRICULTURE 


By W. I. MYERS 


Meat animals, especially beef and lamb, 
have been the highest priced group 
of farm products for several years. 
Their high prices have been due to 
heavy demands from prosperous con- 
sumers, and not to price-support pro- 
grams. 

The United States has been -passing 
through a period of overemphasis on 
food surpluses and on government price 
supports, due largely to the price re- 
adjustment from postwar scarcities and 
inflation and to fear of another price 
collapse like 1920-21. The phenomenal 
increase in food production resulting 
from improved practices and favorable 
weather has been used largely to feed 
more people better. Families whose 
purchases were formerly limited by low 
incomes have been able to buy more 
meat and other choice foods. 


More Food For More 
People 


This country has had a phenomenal 
increase in population as well as in food 
production. The increase in population 
from 1940 to 1950, more than 19 mil- 
lion, was more than double the growth 
in the decade of the thirties. As popu- 
lation continues to increase, the United 
States must have still higher produc- 
tion or larger imports or a less de- 
sirable diet. 

There is ample room for any pros- 
pective increase in food production in 
providing an adequate diet for every 
person in the growing population of 
the United States. In spite of our high 
standard of living, we have never even 
approached this goal. Better diets will 
contribute to the health, happiness and 
welfare of ‘cortsumers. They mean also 
increased use of protective foods—milk 
and dairy products, meat, eggs, fruit 
and vegetables, and these products re- 
quire larger use of agricultural re- 
sources than cereals in their produc- 
tion. LA ia ae 


POTATO-VEGETABLE 
MEETING JANUARY 3-5 

“A Better Job of Merchandising” will 
be the general theme of the joint con- 


vention of the Empire State Potato 
Club and the New York State Vege- 


table Growers’ Association in Buffalo, 


Jan. 3-5. 

Nationally known speakers will dis- 
cuss the problems of reconciling high 
costs of production with a declining 
price level, and of finding new markets 
for surplus crops such as potatoes. 
Topics to be discussed at the general 
sessions include: 

The new social security law and its 
effect on the New York vegetable and 
potato industry, by William G. Flore, 
Internal Revenue Service, Buffalo; the 
research program in vegetable crops at 
Cornell by Dr. H. C. Thompson; panel 
discussions on radio and television as 
marketing aids; packaging and anti- 
facing law; new transportation regu- 
lations and problems; and potato re- 
search findings. 

The potato surplus problem will be 
discussed by Kris Bemis of the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Washington, D. C. Both potato and 


vegetable growers will hold business 


sessions and elect directors. 
Willard Allen, Waterville, is chair- 
man of the potato show, and general 


arrangements are in charge of Carle-: 


ton Raines, manager of the Niagara 
Frontier Market. 
—— A.A. 

Keep your back straight and lift 
heavy ‘loads with your leg muscles. 
Don’t try to lift anything that is too 
heavy for you. 
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BABCOCK’S 


HEALTHY CHICKS 
MAKE GREAT LAYERS 





Babcock’s White Leghorn Pen which won the 1950 Storrs, Conn., Test. 


HIGH PEN AT STORRS: This year we realized an 
ambition of many years’ standing. We won first all 
breeds at the Storrs, Connecticut Egg Laying Test 
which is the oldest and most famous official egg laying 
test in America. Winning it is a feather in our cap. This 
is the first time since 1942 that the Storrs Test has 
been won by White Leghorns. The pullets in this pen, 
by the way, were all out of pullet breeders—not old 
hens. They did much better than we thought they 
would. Their record: 3,899 eggs and 4,124.5 points. 


OTHER RECORDS GOOD: Our other 1950 records are 
good, but not outstanding. Our Leghorns placed fifth 
or better in every test entered. They placed close to 
the top on both Poultry Tribune and American Poultry 
Journal trophies. We do not have figures on these as 
this is written. Our Leghorns won the profit class at 
California in 1949, and stood second at end of August 


this year. 


HIGH LEGHORN PEN AT GEOR- 
GIA TEST: This is the fourth 
time we have won high Leg- 
horn pen at the Georgia Test. 


HIGH CONTEST PEN ALL-TIME 
—ALL BREEDS: Our Western 
New York Leghorn pen of 
1944-45 still holds the all-time 
World Record, 4,057 eggs and 
4,336.25 points, for all breeds 
— all tests. 


* 


We Hatch the Year ‘Round — 
We hatch White Leghorns, 
Red-Rock Cross, Rhode Island 
Reds, and Barred Rocks. Own 


two hatcheries, with 600,000 
egg capacity, three poultry 
farms and 15,000 breeders. We 
also carry on a complete 
pedigree-progeny testing 
program. 











Write 
Today! 


Send for this 36- 
page illustrated 
catalog which 
describes our 
breeding pro- 
gram as well as 
our entire pro- © 
duction facil- 
ities. 








POST YOUR FARM 


and you will have the law clearly on 
your side. Our signs are printed on 
heavy fabric that withstands wind and 
weather and meet requirements of the 


Conservation Law. 


Price WITHOUT Name and Address 
$1.50 per doz.; $6.00 per 50: $11.00 per 100 
Price WITH Name and Address 
$3.50 per doz.; $8.00 per 50; $13.00 per 100 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
10 North Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BBARD’S 


NEW: HAMPSHIRES 


with blood lines that give you 
..- plenty of eggs—month after month 


--- cross breeding qualities for superior meat 


When you buy Hubbard’s New 
Hampshires, you get both qualities 
in one bird—sustained high egg pro- 
duction and superior cross breeding 
qualities for broiler meat. 
Twenty-three years of careful.trap- 
nesting, pedigree breeding and pro- 
geny testing have fixed in famed 
Hubbard’s New Hampshires vigor, 
high livability, fast uniform growth, 
rapid feathering, early maturity and 
excellent body conformation. 

If you are selling hatching eggs, 
you can get more eggs with a 


smaller flock . . . and Hubbard’s 
New Hampshires “nick” well for 
special production of superior 
meated cross breds. 

For eggs, for meat, for breeding— 
whatever you1 poultry requirements 
—order Hubbard’s New Hampshires, 
balanced bred for bigger profits! 
For all the facts, get your copy of 
our valuable illustrated 
24-page catalog. It’s Free! 
Write today! Address: 
Dept. 20, Hubbard Farms, 
Inc., Walpole, N. H. 





HUBBARD FARMS 


Walpole, N. H. ° 


Branch Hatchery, Lancaster, Pa. 








RICH POULTRY FARMS 
“RICHQUALITY” Chicks 


Stand on their 
reputation for making satisfied custo- 
mers. One has had our birds for 30 


yrs. Another wrote “Best Leghorns we 


have ever had.” Results are what 
count. Large birds and large pure- 
white eggs. Over 20,000 of our own 
Pullorum-clean, Newcastle vaccinated, 
Bronchitis inoculated Breeders produce 
en. our hatching eggs. Prices reason- 
able. 


Ask for full information, 
WALLACE H. RICH & SON 
Phone 540] HOBART, N. Y. 





e 


Renee 
S.C. WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Day-Old Chicks Day-Old Palleis 
Started Pullets, 4 Weeks and Older 
¢ N-Y<U.S. R.O.P. CERTIFIED BREEDING 


F 

N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
NEW_ LOW PRICE . 
SAME HIGH QUALITY 
PEDIGREED STOCK AVAILABLE 


Write For Free Catalog And Price List 
ALLEN H. BULKLEY & SONS 


200 Leghorn Lane Odessa, WN. Y. 
Phone 30-M "Since 1915” 





J 


V/ 2 NEW 
PITS IIT LaLa) 


Top-notch egg production proven by egg laying test 





winnings, year after year, High Hamp pen at Penn- 


sylvania test 4949-50. 
Also BETTER SEX-LINKS (Black puliets) 


Produced by mating Vancrest Hamp males to Harco 
strain Barred Rock females. Earlier maturity and egg 
size. Low mortality. Good feathering. Excellent egg or 
meat producers, 


All chicks from eggs laid by our own hens. 
Write today for free circular & price list. 


VANCREST FARM Box A HYDE PARK, N. Y. 





C.0.D. New Hampshires, 

SURPLUS CHICK 9 Barred Rocks, White 

Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 
100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 

A. F. HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Pa. 





When writing io advertisers be sure to 
mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


RADIANT 
HEATER 


“IT HEATS LIKE THE SUN” 


CREATES INSTANT HEAT 
Radex heats the floor first, which radiates heat 
until uniform temperature is maintained in the milk 
house, well house, service rooms, etc. 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 

Set the thermostat for predetermined temperature 
to protect from freezing. Switch operates heater 
independently of thermostat to provide QUICK heat 
while you work in the room. 

SAFE — CLEAN 


RADEX 1S COMPLETE 
Radex is a complete, compact unit, equipped with 
four infrared heat lamps, thermostat, snap-on switch 
and cord—ready to plug in. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


BABSON BROS.CO. 


OF NEW YORK (Distributor) 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 





LIBERAL COMM SSIONS 
PAIO WEEKLY 


to farmers and livestock feeders for 
pleasant, easy part time work. Take 
orders from your neighbors for feeds, 
worm expellers and other needed 
farm products representing a 65- 


year old Company that is the largest 
of its kind in the world. No invest- 
ment. Write me today for complete 
information. 


_C.N. PENINGTON 


Dept. PAA, 2901 Chestnut, 
Quincy, Hlinois 





HOLLAND FARM 
White Holland Poults 


MASS. — U. S PULLORUM CLEAN 
MASS.—v, S. APPROVED—Our 39th year as breeders 
o* meat type White Hollands exclusively. 

Write for Circular AA and Prices 
BELCHERTOWN _ MASSACHUSETTS 
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Readers Say— 


OPPORTUNITY Comes 
Before SECURITY 


N RECENT years, our government 

has been advocating more and more 
“security” in the form of increased so- 
cial security benefits, more aid to the 
poor, more supervision of business, etc. 
To get the opinions of readers the fol- 
lowing questions were sent at random 
to a number of readers: 


In your opinion should our govern- 
ment, 

(1) Feel responsible for providing 
jobs for citizens? In other words, is 
government responsible for the pros- 
perity of the country? 

(2) Guarantee security through old 
age benefits and in other ways to in- 
dividual citizens? 

(3) Actually engage in business? 


(4) Provide financial aid to states 
with taxes paid by all of us for such 
things as education, old age relief, 
ete..7 


Most of the answers to these ques- 
tions were brief and gave a definite 
“no.” There were, however, some an- 
swers with qualifications, and a couple 
who said ‘‘yes.” 


J. A. Blakeslee of Newton, N. J., says 
“yes” to the first two questions and 
follows by saying that the government 
should engage in business “only when 
business doesn’t meet the public need.” 
He adds, “Yes, government should pro- 
vide financial aid to states, because 
the country is responsible for the edu- 
cation of its people and also for their 
well-being.” \ 

A somewhat similar opinion was 
given by Roger Gleason of Groton, N. 
Y., who said “No” to the first question 
adding, “However, to a certain extent 
I feel that the government must pro- 
vide some cushion against really hard 
times.” Relative to guaranteeing se- 
curity, Roger says, “to a certain ex- 
tent where private resources are not 
available or are inadequate.” To the 
third. question relative to government 
in business, his answer was “Yes, in 
fields where private industry has fallen 
down,” and to the fourth point, “Yes, 


some states are poorer or sparsely 
populated and can’t really provide a 
good educational system. The govern - 
ment has to step in because local gov- 
ernment cannot and will not attempt 
to do the job.” 

In most of the cases, the answer was 
“No” to all four questions. Here are 
some interesting comments: 


Louis Dunckel of Oxford, N. Y., says, 
“There are plenty of jobs available if 
workers would not expect so much pay 
per hour. Let ‘each state take care of 
its own education and relief needs. We 
need less controls. I believe our govern- 
ment could be run on a fraction of the 
present cost.” 


Francis Alvord of Friendship, N. Y., 
comments, ‘We think the tendency now 
is for everyone from childhood to old 
age to expect to be taken care of, in- 
stead of depending on their own hard 
work. This makes for a ‘soft’ people.” 


Julius Gordon of Lawyersville, N. Y., 
says, “The government could use the 
building of public works such as ‘roads’ 
as a sort of governor to slow down 
booms and depressions.” 


John Perry of White House Station, 
N. J.: “The government should not 
provide jobs by works’ programs ‘such 
as WPA, but only by running its own 
business in an economical way. Guar- 
anteeing security makes too many 
government jobs.. Government should 
not engage in business when it: com- 
petes with private business. Federal fi- 
nancial aid to states is all right in case 
of disaster, but otherwise some states 
are being subsidized, which is pure 
paternalism,” 


In addition to the quotations given, 
we want to express our appreciation to 
the following who replied to our ques- 
tions: Clarence Rea, Cambridge, N. Y.; 
J. D. Ameele, Williamson, N. Y.; W. A. 
Dean, Copake, N. Y.; G. D. Shultes, 
West Berne, N. Y.; Edwin Johns; Roy- 
ersford, Pa.; Kenyon Parson, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y.; Furman Huff, Honeoye, 
N. Y.; Everett Shadie, Hillsdale, N. Y. 





The Guaranteed Life 


GOVERNMENT is a group of men 

organized to sell protection to the 
inhabitants of a limited area at mon- 
opolistic prices.” So said Peter Stuyves- 
ant in Knickerbocker Holiday, and so 
I believe now. In other words, there’s 
no such thing as a “good” government; 
one and all they partake of the nature 
of rackets. But government is better 
than anarchy, and was invented as an 
insurance against anarchy. And some 
kinds of government are far better 
than others. Specifically, our American 
experiment has worked so well that we 
can point to it as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the world, if 
not the most successful. 


The Constitution is a monument to 
our forefathers’ distrust of the state: 
and the division of powers among 
the legislative, judicial and executive 
branches succeeded so well for more 
than a century in keeping the sovereign 
authority in its place that our govern- 
ment has become widely regarded as a 
naturally wise and benevolent institu- 
tion, capable of assuming the whole 
burden of social and economic justice. 


But there was nothing natural or acci-’ 
‘dental about it. Our government has 


done so well because of the wary 

thinking that went into its making. 
Life is infinitely less important than 

freedom. A free man has a value to 


By Maxwell Anderson 


himself and perhaps to his time; a 
ward of the state is useless to himself 
—useful only as so many foot-pounds 
of energy servicing those who manage 
to set themselves above him. A people 
which has lost its freedom might better 
be dead, for it has no importance in 
the scheme of things except as an evil 
power behind a dictator. 


In our hearts we all despise the man 
who wishes the state to take care of 
him, who would not rather live 
meagerly as he: pleases than suffer a 
fat and regimented existence. Those 
who are not willing to sacrifice their 
lives for their liberty have never been 
worth saving. Throughout remembered 
time every self-respecting man has 
been willing to defend his liberty with 
his life. 


If our country goes totalitarian out 
of a soft-headed humanitarian impulse 
to make life easy for the many, we 
shall get what we vote for and what 
we deserve, for the choice is still before 
us, but we shall have betrayed the race 
of men, and among them the very have- 
nots whom we subsidize. Our Western 
continent still has the opportunity to 
resist the government-led rush of bar- 
barism which is taking Europe back 
toward Attila, but we can only do it by 
running our government, and by refus- 
ing to let it run us. 


.. 
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A Poultry Utility Unit 


By £. E. Weauer 


HE boys at Penn State are doing a 

fine job of pioneering in the field of 
equipment to save labor and time in 
the poultry house. I may be wrong, but 
I give them credit for originating the 
automatic mash feeder idea. Now they 
have gone several steps further, all in 
one jump. Dr. G. O. Bressler from the 
poultry department teamed .up with 
Prof. A. S. Mowery and D. C. Sprague 
and came up with what they call a 
‘poultry utility unit,’ and they had it 
on display at the recent NEPPCO ex- 
position. 

Imagine a wire-covered roosting pit 
about 18 inches high extending down 
the center of a long pen. Then picture 
an automatic feeder, as long as the pit, 
extending down the middle of this 
roosting pit at the same level as the 
roosts. Now picture an angle-iron 
water trough running along just above 
the feed trough. Below all this, on the 
floor of the pit, something new has 


been added. It is a mechanical cleaner. 
All these are combined to make the 
“utility unit.” 

Here is how it works. Water that is 
spilled as the hens drink becomes wet 
mash in the feeder just below and is 


So 


A Poultry “utility unit’ designed and 
built at Pennsylvania State College. In 
the fereground is the mechanism that 
eperates the cleaner blades. Also shown 
are the automatic mash feeder and roosts 
ever the screened pif. 


readily eaten. Wasted mash and drop- 
pings (all of them at night and proba- 
bly half of them by day) fall into the 
pit. Once a day, by pulling a lever, you 
start the cleaner and it works the drop- 
pings to the end of the pit in a few 
minutes. Then you turn off the cleaner 
and remove the droppings by trap 
door, wheelbarrow or what have you. 

Here is what you have accomplished. 
You have relieved your ventilating sys- 
tem of the necessity of carrying off 
about 50% of the daily moisture out- 
put. of the flock. You took it out with 
the droppings. Furthermore, a great 
deal of moisture normally deposited in 
the litter has never been there under 
the new set-up. It has gone into the pit 
because the feeder and water are over 
the pit. Thus the floor litter remains 
much dryer, and your eggs much clean- 
er—a great time-saver. 

These Penn State boys admit that the 
unit is a bit on the clumsy side, and 
can stand some refinement, which they 
are planning to give it. I predict that 
before long a lot of modern poultry 
planis will be using poultry utility units. 
Dr. Bressler says it is possible to build 
them at home. 





V The pit with wire screen removed. The 
cleaner blades are in the horizontal posi- 
tion for the return stroke. Note the angle- 
iron water trough above the mash but 
inside the protective grill. 
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SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS PULLETS 





OFFICIAL CONTEST RECORDS SHOW 
EVER-INCREASING EGG PRODUCTION! 


Maine Egg-Laying Tests 1949-1950. Our Sex-Linked Hall- 
cross Pen completed the year with a record of 3438 eggs, 
scoring 3682 points...an average of 264.4 eggs or 


283.2 points per bird. 


Put your money, labor, feed and planning into chicks that prove them- 
selves time and again to be top profit producers! Sex-Linked Hallcross 


Pullets are not only consistent winners... 


grows and Grows AND GROWS! 


but their margin of superiority 


Look at the records! 5 years ago at Maine, Hall Bros. Sex-Linked 
Hallcross Pullets not only established an all-time high Pen and Individual 
Bird record... they laid an average of 247.2 eggs per bird. This year 
at Maine the Pen of Sex-Linked Hallcross Pullets laid 264.4 eggs per 
bird or nearly 17.2 more eggs per bird than five years ago. 

Now consider the fact that the national contest average was 211.6 


eggs or 219.2 points per bird last year and you'll see that you can't 


ask for more in the way of a profitable bird than Hall Bros. Sex-Linked 


Hallcross. 


Must be why Sex-Linked Hallcross Pullets are considered the leading 
birds today for commercial egg production. 


ORDER SEX-LINKED HALLCROSS PULLETS RIGHT NOW! 
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HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY, 


aay 


Hens that lay more and larger eggs when 
prices are high pay big dividends. So, 
ORDER EARLY for extra profits from extra- 
profitable Sex-Linked Hallcross Pullets. 


We hatch chicks from 6 PUREBREEDS and 4 HAILL- 
CROSS .. 
both sides. 


. every chick with a bred-in profit record on 


See your Hall dealer today or write direct for catalog 
and prices. 


INC. Box 59 Wallingford, Conn. 
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BREEDERS 





RSHALLS 


MONEY MAKERS 


(wk 
<Zy N. Y. U. S. pullorum clean 


~ Selected Shaina . Jarm Proven’ 
Chicks Hatched Year Round 
ROCK RED CROSSES 


For broiler profits 
Nichols & Christie strains 


RED ROCK CROSSES 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Babcock Strain) 
Layers for. high egg production 


Always Good Prices 
Write, wire or phone today to 
























MARSHALL BROTHERS 


RD 5 B~ Phone 9082 Ithaca, N. Y. 








BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 


LIVE-PAY 


aa 
U.S. PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


Safe Arrival Guar. 
R.O.P. SUPER MATED 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 


Sfeister S 





Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
per 100 per 100 per 100 


LEGHORNS (58.8%) $13.00 $26.00 § 3.00 

UTILITY MATER WH. LEG.. 11.00 24.00 3.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES ........,..... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA . 15.00 22.00 14.00 
ROCK RED CROSS AAA . 15.00 22.00 14.00 






BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS ..... 14.00 22.00 14.00 
HEAVY MIXED $10.00; ASS’T BROILER CHIX $8.95. 

STARTED LEG. PLTS.....4 Wks. 35¢....6 Wks. 45c. 
Tested by Official Tube. “Age. Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog. 
Cash or C.O.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%, CG. P. 
LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A, McALISTERVILLE. Pa. 


A different pedigree strain of REAL NEW HAMP.- 

SHIRES. Heavy egg production, 
with broodiness eliminated, Also 
raaid growth, fast feathering and 
meat qualities. Order vigorous chicks 
now, Sircular, Mass.(U.S.) R,O.P. 
Pulforum Clean Approved. Box A-10 


Grim — 5 kK SELDEN, Prop. 








Andover, Mass. 


a EO eB. 
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At the right is Raymond Firestone, 
vice president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company visiting with 4 


regional Star fc#mers during the 
23rd annual convention of the Future 
Formers of America. The 3rd boy 
from the left is Budd Ott, of Bangor, 
Pa., Star Farmer from the Northeast- 
ern region. 


THE ESSO FARM NEWS is an 
interesting and attractive publica- 
tion and can be secured on request 
from your Esso Farm distributor 
or by writing to Esso Farm News, 
15 W. 5ist Street, New York 19, 
ING Mi 


HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY of 
Wallingford, Conn. is justly proud 
of a pen of sex-linked pullets that 
set a world’s record for crossbreds 
at-the Maine laying tests. The birds 
laid 3,438 eggs for 3,682 points, 
an. average of 264.4 eggs per bird. 


ROHM and HAAS of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. recently purchased a 211- 
acre farm in Bucks County, Pa. 
for use in additional experimental 
field research on _ agricultural 
chemicals, 


A new sprinkler irrigation pump 
bulletin is available from MARLOW 
PUMPS of Ridgewood, N. J. It was 
compiled to offer farmers a com- 
plete but compact description of 
centrifugal pumps for sprinkler irri- 
gation systems. 


THE BEACON MILLING COM- 
PANY of Cayuga, N. Y. has added 
another poultryman to its staff for 
the service of poultry raisers, He is 
Robert E. Miller a native of New 
Jersey and a graduate of Rutgers. 
He has been working for Beacon 
since July, 1949. His promotion will 
bring to four the number of men 
assisting Vice President C. E. Lee 
in the Poultry Department. 


The TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 401 €E., 
Main Street, Richmond, Va., has a 
rat and mouse killer containing the 
new product “Warfarin.” This can- 
not be detected by rats. It kills 
slowly as the rats bleed internally. 


ARMOUR/& COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill., reports some interesting tests 
on the use of hormones On sheep to 
cause them to reproduce twice a 
year. The tests are encouraging 
and use of these hormones may be- 
come standard practice. 


The AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION of Chicago 
9, ll., has an extremely .interesting 
booklet which is called “Blacks 

> Breed Better Beef.” It is beautifully 
illustrated, and in it you will find 
an interesting explanation of the 
good points of Aberdeen-Angus 
beef cattle. It is yours for the 
asking. 


S 


One of the newer cow feeds on 
the market is Florida citrus pulp. 
You will be interested in reading 
more about it in an _ illustrated 
folder which will be sent on request 
hy CITRUS PROCESSORS ASSO- 
CIATION, P. O. Box 188-A, Lake- 
land, Fla. 






“Care and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle’ is a booklet which is yours 
without cost on request to the 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, 
Lyndonville, Vermont. 


One of the finest sources of in- 
formation about meat curing is 
contained in a booklet entitled 
“Home Meat Curing” published by 
the MORTON SALT COMPANY, Box 
781, Chicago 90, Ill. Because of the 
high cost of preparing and printing 
it, there is a small charge of 10 
cents per copy. When you write, 
ask also for a new, free folder 
which is entitled “Your Home 
Freezer.” 


Mr. C. S. Johnson, vice president 
in charge of research in products, 
is leaving the RALSTON-PURINA 
COMPANY to become director of 
““A Program of Progress’’ of the 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Johnson 
has been associated with Purina 
since 1927 and vice president since 
1943. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Chicago, Iill., 
call attention to a new method of 
selecting beef cattle herd sires. 
Briefly it is to weigh bull calves 
periodically and to choose the ones 
which gain most rapidly. 


A new edition of the Massey- 
Harris Self-Propelled Corn Picker 
catalog is off the press. It is print- 
ed in color and gives a complete 
description of the picker. A copy 
will be sent you if you will send 
a request by post card to the 
MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY of 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


“Tex—the Story of A Champion 
Calf’—a 30-minute, 16 mm color 
sound film produced by the Texas 
Company—presents the story of 
the fun and profits of a 17-year- 
old farm boy (a member of both 
4-H and FFA) in his efforts to raise 
a champion calf. A limited number 
of copies are available on loan for 
farm meetings. Write J. M. Gregory, 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., or contact the 
local Texaco Man for a showing. 


The coupon habit is an excellent 
one to form. Filling out coupons 
contained in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST advertisements will 
bring you a variety of information 
which will be accurate and helpful. 
Filling out such coupons does not 
carry any obligations. Advertisers 
,are always glad to send catalogs 
or booklets on request. 


If you live in New York or west- 
ern Vermont and are interested in 
breeding cattle artificially, you can 
get complete information by drop- 
ping a postcard to NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS COOPERATIVE, 
Box 528-A, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Independently adjustable right and 


left scoops permit cleaning both 
gutters in the same direction with 
this mobile barn cleaner just an- 
nounced by JAMES CUNNINGHAM 
SON & CO., of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Who Gets Them? 


By L. R. BOULWARE 


Vice President, General Electric Company 


OWNERS? The people who have risk- 
mmm =e] their savings in a busi- 
ness venture certainly want profits to 
repay them for the use of their mon- 
ey and for the risk they take. 


But they don’t always get profits. 
Ours is a profit and loss system. All 
too frequently a 
business hasn’t any- 
thing left after pay- 
ing all expenses. 


But when there 
are profits, who gets 
them? Wall Street ? 
The “filthy: “rich ?” 
Het ss see: 

There are about 
13 million stockhold- 
ers in just the 428 
larger companies 
which report their 
ownership. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of other corpor- 
ations which do not report their own- 
ership have entrusted to them the sav- 
ings of further millions and millions of 
stockholders. 


Two of every three dollars of divi- 
dends from these companies go to 
people who have less than $100 a week 
total income from all sources and who, 
after personal income taxes, retain 83 
per cent of all dividends paid by cor- 
porations. 


Any of these dividends that go to 
that rabble rouser’s delight -— the 
“filthy rich’’—are promptly taken by 
federal income taxes averaging about 
80 per cent. Actually, after income 
taxes, the “rich” get to keep only 4 per 
cent of all dividends paid by corpora- 
tions. 

There are an additional 10 million 
owners or “proprietors” of businesses 
which are not incorporated. These, too, 
are trying to do better than break even 
—trying to “make money.” 

There must obviously be some dupli- 
cation in the above numbers. Once a 
fellow develops the saving habit, he 
may not invest in just his own busi- 
ness or in some one corporation’s stock, 
but may think it prudent to spread the 
risk of his savings over two or more 
ventures and thus not have all his eggs 
in one basket. But still there must be 
easily better than 25 million individual 
citizens who are risking past savings 
or a portion of present income in one 
or more business ventures in. the hope 
of profits. 


But still more people are interested 
in profits. 





E.R. 


Boulware 


SAVERS? ‘There are 78 million—three 
mum Out of every four adults in 
the U. S.—with life and other insur- 
ance policies. The funds of insurance 
companies are to a large extent risked 
with business concerns or in invest- 
ments directly affected by whether or 
not certain businesses, or businesses on 
the average, are operating profitably. 
Profits help make insurance safe and 
low in cost. 


There are around 80 million citizens 
who own government bonds directly. 
About one-third of the assets of the 
insurance companies and of the banks 
are in government bonds. There are 70 


‘million people with savings accounts, 


millions more now on pension or con- 
tributing toward a pension, and other 
numberless folks with future income in 
fixed amount of dollars. All these are 
interested in keeping the dollar good 

. keeping it from dropping in buying 
power as it steadily has in 15 of the 
past 17 years. Profits are one of the 
strongest agencies to prevent this 


damage to the value of money and 
hence to such savings. 


GOVERNMENT? Uncle Sam is great- 
BERGHE SEE GRAS SO EE A 


ly interested in pro- 
fits—in fact, largely dependent on busi- 
ness profits to keep the government 
sound and to keep the economy free. 


Government income is high and its 
expenses for various kinds of aid and 
relief can be low when most businesses 
are profitable and only a minority are 
losing money, Profits provided be- 
tween one-third and one-half of gov- 
ernment income last year. 

Profits are down this year, the relief 
load is up, and the government is al- 
ready going to “deticit financing,” 
which simply means it is living be- 
yond its means and damaging again 
the value of everybody’s income and 
savings. 

Profits shared, in reason, with the 
government provide federal income 
that results not from higher prices to 
citizens but from the ability and en- 
ergy applied by those managements 
able to operate within a given market 
price which is not profitable for others. 
Government likes such income. 

Government has liked it too much. 
Profits have been taxed to the harm 
of the whole country. Company profits 
have even been taxed twice—as busi- 
ness earnings and again as dividends. 
This has prevented anything like the 
full progress possible. 

Our standard of living is raised only 
by putting profit and other savings 
into new designs, equipment, and meth- 
ods. The increase has averaged 3% 
over the past 40 years. Our standard 
of living cannot be raised 10% or 15% 
or 184% in a year by trick legislative 
or other such means. 

If our country is to progress faster, 
there must be renewed hope of profits 
to act as an added incentive to compe- 
tition. And the profits needed for pro- 
gress will come as the reward to those 
who succeed in operating efficiently 
within prices that are attractive to the 
public on products the public wants. 


EMPLOYEES? ‘The well-being of em- 
ployees is largely de- 
pendent on profits. Jobs are steady in 
times when most businesses are mak- 
ing a profit: Jobs are uncertain in 
times when most businesses have loss- 
es or even shrinking profits. 

How much can be bought by em- 
ployees with their pay is dependent on 
how steadily profits are reinvested in 
the means by which each of the 62 
million of us in the work force can do 
more for each other with the same, or 
even less, physical effort. 

And almost all of the savers and 
owners mentioned above are, of course, 
employees. They are more and more 
recognizing that there are two ways 
to make money. One is in return for 
the interest, skill, care, and effort put 
personally on the individual job. The 
other is in return for intelligent risk- 
ing of savings to back plans of a man- 
agement thought likely to make a pro- 
fit. One is pay for the work the em- 
ployee does himself. The other is pay 
for the work his savings do. 

Who wants profits? . . . . Who gets 
them? .... Who profits from profits? 

. DON’T WE ALL? 








“One of the things we have 
to be thankful for is that we 


don’t get as much govern- 
ment as we pay for.” 
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Hawley Re-elected President 
N.Y. Farm Bureau Federation 


HROUGH resolutions approved 
at its annual session at Syra- 
cuse, the New York State 
Farm Bureau Fé@deration 





= 


stated its position by favoring: 
A. continued ban on the sale of 


yellow oleo “until the public can be 
protected from fraud.” 

A plan for extensive farm machinery 
exhibits at the 1951 State Fair. 

Support of “Milk for Health, Inc.” by 
every New York dairy farmer. 

Adequate U. S. defense on a realistic 
basis. 

The reduction of unnecessary gov- 
ernment spending, including unproduc- 
tive spending in agriculture. 

Development of monetary policies to 
bring maximum stability in the po penal 
price level. 

Ear-marking, progressively, the rev- 
enue from the gas tax and motor ve- 
hicle licenses for highway purposes. 

Provision of: adequate funds to fin- 
ance a 10-year town road improvement 
program. 

Strict enforcement of the maximum 
weight provisions on motor trucks. 

Legislation to create a regional mar- 
ket authority in Rochester. 

A thorough study of line fence legis- 
lation by the temporary legislative 
commission.* 

The Federation opposed: 

Covering of employees of the New 
York Milk Administrator’s Office by 
Civil Service. ' 

Artificial rainmaking without ade- 
quate safeguards. 

Support prices for farm products at 
high levels. 

The financing of highways by bonds. 

The members of the Resolutions 
Committee, who met early and did a 
remarkable job in presenting the reso- 
lutions, were: Chairman, vice president 


Don J. Wickham, Hector; Lawrence 
Draper, Geneva; Philip Craine, Red 
Creek; Amherst Davis, Mt. Sinai; 


David Nesbitt, Albion; Abram Moll, 
Williamson; James Fife, Madrid; Lisle 
Hopkins, Bath; Varick Stringham, 
Wappingers Falls; and Morton Putnam, 
Johnstown. 


Officers Elected 


Warren Hawley was re-elected to a 
2-year term as president of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. Other officers re- 
elected were: Donald Wickham, Hec- 
tor, vice president; Marion Johnson, 
Williamson, treasurer; E. S. Foster, 
general secretary; and C. K. Bullock, 
associate secretary. 

Directors re-elected for 2-year terms 
were: Hawley, Wickham. Jacob Pratt 


of Schaghticoke, and Harold Simonson 
of Glen Head. Re-elected for 1 year 
were: Harold Cowles of Ashville, John- 
son, Newell Hutchinson of Heuvelton, 
and Stanley Earl of Unadilla. The new 
directors elected were: Harry Converse 
of Deansboro and Howard Cobb of 
Greene. 

Wilford Adams of Dexter was elected 
president of the 4-H Federation to suc- 
ceed Kenneth Stone of Clyde. 


Officers of the State 4-H Council 
‘were elected as follows: Edwin C. 
Haddock, Hammond, president; Charles 
Carlson, Sinclairville, vice president; 
Richard Couser, Florida, treasurer; 
Miss Marilyn Cowin, Stillwater, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Joyce 
Woodruff, Copenhagen, recording sec- 
retary; and Miss Violet Hayes, Penn 
Yan, editor-in-chief. 


Speakers 


Senator Irving Ives of Norwich was 
the speaker at the annual banquet. He 
urged a realistic approach to our prob- 
lems, both foreign and domestic, in- 
cluding a strong foreign policy backed 
up by adequate force and_ strict 
economy at home. He emphasized the 
necessity of weeding out communists, 
if any, in government, revamping our 
aid to Europe and correcting our out- 
rageous subsidy system. He ended by 
emphasizing the importance of moral 
principles in maintaining our strength. 


Romeo Short, vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
warned delegates that farmers must 
speak for themselves rather than allow 
government officials to become the 
voice of agriculture. 


President Warren Hawley in his an- 
nual address declared that government 
is attempting to strangle our liberties 
as free farmers. He emphasized the 
need of a more stable price level and 
the need for a permanent formula for 
pricing milk. In closing he warned 
delegates of the so-called “security 
bug,” saying, “Let us keep our own 
house in order and be one class of 
people that will pve a full hour’s work 
for an hour’s pay.” 


A new feature at the Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting was a speaking 
contest for young men. The general 
subject was “Forage Crops,” but it was 
divided into a number of topics, and 
each contestant drew his topic just 30 
minutes before he was called on to 
speak extemporaneously. The semi- 
finals occurred Monday. Four young 
men were picked to compete at the 
finals on Tuesday morning. 





x 
rN 


Here are the winners in the Young Men’s Speaking Contest at the 
Federation meeting. From left to right: Walter Banker of Plattsburg, 
Wesley Lay of Seneca Falls, first prize; Philip Comings of Bainbridge, second prize, 
and James Egan of North Bangor, third prize. 

Each reseived a certificate and a war bond from the Farm Bureau Federation. 


Farm Bureau 
fourth prize; 
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It Pays To Breed All 
Your Herd To NYABC 
Production-Building Sires! 


1. Higher Production - 


Average production of 4366 daughters of NYABC Sires in DHIA herds 
was 11,221 pounds milk and 411 pounds fat an increase of 936 pounds 
of milk and 24 pounds of fat over the 1949 average production of all 
DHIA Cows in New York State on a comparable 2X, 305 day M.E. basis. 


a Eoaee Breeding Cost - 


Every study made shows it costs the dairyman with 30 cows or under, 
less to breed artificially than to maintain his own herd sire. No bull 
handling problem, and less danger of disease, too, breeding the NYABC 
way. 


3. Safer Production - 


The NYABC breeding system offers better assurance of increasing and 
continuing good production since the entire future dairy income of a 
herd is not based upon the production transmitting ability of a single 
bull. High selection standards assure top quality NYABC sires for all 
members’ herds. 


That Is Why 


33,566 New York State and Western Vermont dairymen breeding 156,012 dairy 
cattle* produce more milk of better quality at less cost using the 115 quality 
sires of five different dairy breeds whose service is available through 127 in- 
seminating technicians working for 68 farmer-owned local associations affili- 
ated with New York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc. of Ithaca, New 
York. 

*Actual number of cattle bred artificially to NYABC sires during the 1949-50 fiscal 
year. For more information about NY ABC service, what it means to the future of our 
dairy industry, and how you can use it in your herd, write today to: 


N. y A... B.... CC 


Box 528 Inc. Ithaca, N. Y. 


(677) 
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For years farmers in the Northeast were never 
sure they were getting full market prices for the 
cows that they culled from their dairies and other 
livestock sold for meat. The price was determined by 

~barter without any guide as to what the farmer 
should ask. 

Farmers recognized this weakness in their market- 
ing machinery, and asked their farm organizations to 
help them. 

In 1946, five of the leading farm organizations— 
The Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, The Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., New York State 
Grange, The New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Producers Cooperative Commission Associa- 
tion—established Empire Livestock Marketing Coop- 
erative, thus, Empire is owned by farmers through 


their cooperatives. 
Vow you huow! / f 


Empire’s management, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the procedures of packer-buyers and ter- 
minal markets, adapted standards for country 
markets that would enable farmers to have a 

~ good idea of the market value of their livestock. 
Three important procedures were established by 
Empire: 


LIVESTOCK GRADING-— This is a method of defining quality and condition of market five- 
stock. All Empire price quotations are based on grades. 


SELLING 8Y WEIGHT— Slaughter livestock is weighed on accurate livestock scales and sold 
by weight at Empire. 


PUBLISHED MARKET PRICES— Empire prices are reported immediately through the press 
and over the radio so farmers Know what their livestock is worth. 

Empire has set the pace in establishing sound marketing procedures 

and accurate reporting of country market prices throughout New York. 

It is no longer necessary for a farmer to sell livestock ‘‘in the dark’’. 


E Fa Pi R E LIVESTOCK MARKETING COOPERATIVE 


“Operating Seven Stockyards in New York” 


a 


Bath Stockyards 
Sale Every Thursday 


Caledonia Stockyards 
Sale Every Tuesday 


Argyle Stockyards 
Sale Every Wednesday 


Gouverneur Stockyards 
Sale Every Tuesday 


Malone Stockyards 
Sale Every Friday 


For Information on Marketing Livestock 
Phone The Empire Market Nearest You 


Greene Stockyards 
Sale Every Wednesday 


Oneonta Stockyards 
Sale Every Thursday 
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ADVERTISING RATES —i0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. ¥. Phone Anywhere 15R24 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 
money order to 
P. 0. Box 514, 

is required. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 





HOLSTEIN 


FRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers, Also registered and grade Canadian Hol 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A. Tuttl. Owner 








ORCHARD HILL Stock Farm offers choice bull calves 
from Carnation dams & 4 per cent Carnation and Rag 
Apple sires, M. R. Klock & Son, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL: Ready for Service. Best Rag Apple 
Breeding. Come and see him. C. S. Harvey, Cincin- 
natus, N. ¥., Brackel Farms. 





FOR SALE: Two service-age bulls from good record 
dams; son and grandson of highly proven Prince Kevin 
Posch. Heifers, all ages, for sale. E. P. Smith, Sher- 
burne, New York. 





TEN large Reg. Holstein heifers due with first calves 
Nov. and Dec. Herd accredited and vaccinated. Loner- 
gan Brothers, Homer, New York. 


GUERNSEYS 


2 REG. bulls, born May 27, 1949 and Feb. 25, 1950. 
High record dams (A.R.) May Royal breeding. Vacci- 
nated. Open bred yearlings. Forge Hill Farm, R. D. 4, 
Newburgh, New York. 


FOR SALE—Buli born April 1950. Dam made 11232 
—644 Jr. 2 305C, 11976 —617 Sr3 305C, a daughter of 
Foremost Peacemaker 168 AR daughters. Sire, Cold- 
spring’s Romulus Anchor 15 AR daughters, 
sirably proven for both production and type, A 
growthy, attractive individual. Also a few well bred 
females.. Tarbell Guernsey Farms, Smithville Flats, 
New York. 

















JERSEY 


SELLING—=3 young registered Jersey bulls by a 5 star 
Superior sire; one of the few in N. Y. State. Dams 
have good records on H.I.R. Kenneth Gibbs, Penn 
New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested — Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. EK. C. ‘Palbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. 

















ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested. Wholesale and retaiL B. L. 
Foote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York. 


FOR SALE—T.B. and _ bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and _ vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terms. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 


CALVES wanted: any breed or cross, any amount, bull 
or cow calves, 2 weeks to 1 mo. old. Will pay express 
charges and return crates. Let us know what you have 
and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va. 


CHO‘CE Dairy Cows and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
and Close-up. All breeds, Buood-tested, accredited. 
Wholesale and retail. Frank W. Arnold, Ballston Spa. 
N. Y. Tel. 43631. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE: Your choice of several young Hereford 
bulls, herd accredited for tuberculosis and bangs. 
Robert T. McCarty, Wyalusing, Pa. Phone 2611. 














WANTED: A polled Hereford bull about one year old. 
Registered. Arthur N. Gray, Arkport, N. Y. 





7 MO. OLD—Registered Polled Hereford Bull, Ex- 
cellent type; from approved herd. Breeding: Dam, Cor- 
nell; Sire, Bocaldo. Mar Dick Farm, Mannsville, N. Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 


GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines 
farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
requirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers furn- 
_ ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 











| COLLIES—puppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillerest 


Kennels, Gill, Mass. 
TOY Manchester, (Rat Terriers) puppies and grown 
stock from champion dam, registered A.K.C. perfect 


for farm or city. Shipped anywhere. Pied Piper Kennels, 
21 Wilkins Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 


SUPEBR-intelligent collie-shepherds. Bred from genuine 
heelers. Virgil Smith, New Lisbon, New York. 


COCKERS: AKC, $20-$50. Most colors, 
Air, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 


HARLEQUINS of Elco-Home of the best in Harlequin 
and Black Great Danes. Friendly and intelligent, make 
the ideal farm dog. Champion at stud, Grown stock. 
Puppies $100.00. E. Lincoln Cook, Box 48, Milford, 
Mass. 


REGISTERED Collie Pups, 
prize winning stock. A. H. Corbett, 98 
Street, Farmington, Maine. 


A.K-C. reg. 
ready for Christmas. 


ages. Ocean 


Sable and White. From 
North Main 


German Police pups litter 2 days old 
Surprise the small fry with a 
puppy. German Police pups 3 weeks old unr. Same 
bloodlines as above from big boned ,parents. Prices 
lower without papers. No more pups this year, order 
early. E. A. Foote. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y. 
Phone, Port Jervis 33861. 


¥OR SALE: Beautiful Registered English Shepherd 
Pups from heel driving parents. Born low heel strikers. 
Males $15.00. Females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, Hankins, 
New York, 


PUREBRED German Shepherd Puppies from excellent 
bloodlines. Reasonably priced. Miss Rosamond N,. 
Mason, Weedsport, N. Y. 








f 


SUBSCRIBERS 








SWINE 


REGISTERED Yorkshire gilts and bred sows. Chas. A. 
Slater, RFD No. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 








CHOICE young feeding pigs—-6-8 wks. 
—8-10 wks. old $9.50. Chester Yorkshire crossed— 
Berkshire and OIC. .Shipped C.O.D. Service boars 


150-200 Ibs. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
Tel. 9-1085. 
FOR SALE. Four Yorkshire Spring Boars, ready for 


service. Also bred and open gilts. Nice ones, well bred 
and well grown, Pinelma Farm, Lawrenceville, N. Y. 





SPOTTED Poland China Service Boars ready, all ages. 
Also pigs, bred gilts. Also Blacks, Registered Stock, 150 
head. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 


REGISTERED Hampshires Bred Sows and Gilts. Popu- 


lar blood lines. Production bred. Guaranteed. Duane 
Hl. Ford, Elba, N. Y. 


RABBITS 


WANTED—Rabbits, 5 to 6 lbs. Write J. Stocker, Ram- 
sey, New Jersey. 























CHINCHILLA 


Five pair 
mated pairs, 





proven breeders 
For further 





TOP Quality Breeding Stock. Registered with NCBA. 
Guaranteed. Witmer Chinchilla Ranch, R2, Dover, New 
Hampshire. 








POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today Marshall Brothers 
RD 6-A, Ithaca, N. Y¥. Phone 9082. 








ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses. 
They live, they iay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
i Box C, 





Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
All hatching eggs produced 


approved. New- 
McGregor Harms, 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns bold the atl-time world record tor official 
contest exx production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
pruducers of large white eggs that bring top market 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean, Vaccinated for Newcastle, Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart. 
New York. 


E 


CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Immplantors ex- 
changed. Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





with confidence from one of New York State’s cleanest, 
best equipped hatcheries. Approved, pullorum clean Red 
Rocks and Babcock strain Leghorns. Visit our hatchery 
and farm or write for free catalog. Ball Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Rt. A, Owego, Tioga County, New York, 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns. Large Birds, 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son. Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





POULTRY farmers—broiler growers—turkey raisers 
read the new American Poultry Journal for latest ideas 
and greater profits. 12 months, 50c. Special offer, 
years 1.00. American Poultry Journal, 585 South Clark, 
Chicago. 


a 





REPRODUCERS of one of N. Y.’s finest flocks. Priced 
you. Write Willet H. Parliman, LaGrange- 
* 








HAY 


85 TONS Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, mixed. Harvested 
without any rain. J. L. Hamilton, 128 Shelburne St., 
Greenfield, Mass. Phone 6572. 








ALL TYPES of hay and straw, delivered by truck 
load. Guaranteed as represented. Kenneth Stewart, 
Maplecrest, New York. 





STRAW and all grades of hay delivered subject to in- 
spection. J. W. Christman. R. D. 4, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Tel. 48-282. 





HAY— Quality hay and straw. Ship by rail or truck. 
Roland Fletcher, Fort Plain, Rt. 2, New York. 





HAY and Straw is our business. Delivery anywhere. 
J. Tracy, R. 2, Fulton, N. Y. Phone 85F5. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE Syrup First Grade for holiday use. Price $5.50 
postpaid to third zone, Wm. Lawrence, Beechers Cor. 
Hunter, New York. 














PURE Vermont Maple Syrup. A Christmas gift of 
good taste. Grade A. Gallon, $5.45; % gallon, $2.95; 
quart, $1.85. Postpaid, 3rd zone. John Bacon, Johnson, 
Vermont, 


EXCHANGE 


HIDES AND FURS 


RAW FURS wanted. Trappers lots; mink, muskrat, 
weasel, heavy furred fox, coon, dry deer skins, beaver, 
ginseng, etc. Ship, parcel post, postage refunded. Price 
list free, Mink scent $1.00. H. Metcalf & Son, Alstead, 
New Hampshire. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN cash, or $25 worth of merchandise running 10 
member club. Or, sell direct as agent. Good profits. 
Specify whether club plan or agent’s details are de- 
sired. Elsie Dee Club, Moodus, Conn, 





HIGHEST CASH Paid for old, broken, jewelry, 
teeth, watches, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
information. 
censed. Rose Smelting Company, 29-AA East Madison, 
Chicago. 


gold 
Free 


BEAUTIFUL crocheted gifts: Linen hankies—.75 each, 
lawn embroidery lace corner — .50 each, pincushions 
ribbon«trimmed—.75 each, Potholder baskets—1.00 each, 
hot mats crochet covers—.85 each, woven potholders— 
.385 each, lawn hankies and floral designs not crocheted 
$1.50 dozen. Nellie Smith, Route 1, Hop Bottom, 
Pennsylvania. 


SOLID Maple book-ends. Beautifully designed i 
Natural Colors. Only $1.25 prepaid. Woodland Industries, 
Conway 2, New Hampshire. 


Go 





HARDY’s Salve—The family salve since 1836. At 
druggists cr send 45c. Dept. A, Hardy Salve Com- 
pany, Claremont, New Hampshire. 


QUILT Pieces—Big bundle, about 8 yards. Bright, 
new fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift. $1.00. 


McCombs Brothers. 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
GOLDEN popcorn, shelled, guaranteed, hundreds 
mailed. 5 Ibs. $1.00, 50-16¢ postpaid, Russell Luce, 
Groton, New York. 


UUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleanea 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
fave digging and pumping costs: Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories. Dept. B-1, 955 Willaro 
Ct.. Chicago 22, LTlinois. 





LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws. 
housedresses, hose. slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart- 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


WOOLEN yard goods. Samples 10c. Woolen rug strips, 
mixed shades, 4 pounds $3.00 plus postage. Cotton 
quilt pieces, florals, plains. 3 pounds mixed $1.25. plus 
postage. Florence Moody Farmington, Maine. 





WANTED, cedar and locust fence posts in wholesale 
quantities. Write Fred Messling, Three Bridges, N. J. 


GET YOUR Xmas Tree By Maii—Will send you beauti- 
ful 244-3144 ft. Table Tree with generous amount of 
evergreen branches for decorating your home. All for 
$1.50 including mailing expenses. No order accepted 
after December 14th. Send check or money order to: 
Mayrhofer, Perry Brook Tree Farm, Florence, N. Y. 





CREAMED 
paid insured. 
Bellows Falls, 


maple butternut. candy $1.50 pound post- 
Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Vermont. 





MARK EGG Cartons with cushioned rubber stamps. 
Extra large, large, medium, small, Grade A. 50c¢ each, 
R. W. Ford, Bristol 5, Conn. 


PERSONALIZED Pencils for Christmas: Your name 
imprinted in gold or white on red, maroon, light and 
dark blue or green pencils. White pencils imprinted in 
red or green, Price 79¢ a dozem postpaid. Cornell Pencil 
Company, Greene, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


ENLARGEMENTS—Technicians with many years of 
experience using the most modern equipment will give 
each negative you send us the individual attention 
needed to produce the best possible picture. Advice 
on your negatives and how to take better pictures given 
on request free of charge. 8x10, $1.00; 5x7, $.75 in 
attractive composition frame, Send postal note, money 
order or cash with order. Erven & Rodgers, Com- 
mercial Photographers, Dept. 7. 1704 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn 27, New York. < 


BULBS 


Large size, mixed colors of the 
before winter storage, also 
H. XE. Gordon, Southold, 

















GLADIOLUS bulbs. 
better kinds, priced low, 
bulblets, not pin points. 
Long Island, New York. 








HONEY 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest. 5 lbs 
$1.35; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs, $1.25 
6 5-lb. $6.60. All above postpaid 8rd zone. 60 lbs 
clover $9.00; 60 lbs, buckwheat $7.20. F.0.B. Sold 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING corrected: Free booklet gives full in- 
formation. Write today. W. A. Dennison, 543 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: certified seed potatoes, Katahdins, Smooth 
Rurals, Essex, Kennebecs, Low field readings. Book- 
ing now for Spring delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, 
New York. 


























FOR SALE: certified Essex seed potatoes. 1. Out yielded 
all varieties in New York—1947. 2. Out yielded all 
varieties in Pennsylvania—1948. 3. Out yielded Cobblers, 
150 cwt. to the acre in the south—1949. 4. 844.2 bu, 
per acre Maine—1949. 5, Booking now for Spring de- 
livery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, New York. 


dealers write C-Em-Gro, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Government Li- . 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING OATES 
Dec. 16 Issue................ Closes Dec. 1 
Jan. 6 Issue..... . Closes Dec. 






..Closes Jan. 5 


Jan. 20 Issue.. < 
Closes Jan. 19 


Feb. 3 Issue............ 








EMPLOYMENT 


SEED stimulant & bird repellent. At last a new 
scientific dust treatment for seed corn. Does not re- 
tard germination. Keeps birds from pulling corn. Lubri- 
cates moving parts. Aids better root growth. , Agents, 
Baldwinsville 2, N. Y. 








WANTED: Experienced farmer with stock and tools 
to rent excellent farm on route 17 near Roscoe; good 
flat tillable land and pasture; fine barn with silo, ties 
for 40 head, four room house. Write to Box 514-LS 
c/e American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


MARRIED man capable.of maintaining modern ma- 
chinery on large purebred Brown Swiss Dairy Farm. 
Duties with botk cows and crops. Exceptional modern 


house, all conveniences. Schools, bus nearby. Write 
Suydam Farms, New Brunswick, N. J., R.D. 3, 
Box 342, 





EXPERIENCED womar wantec for general housework, 
Three in family. $25 per week. No laundry. References 
desired. Phone 2959. G, B. Williams, Geneva, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


TRACTORS—New and used farm tractors and-machin- 
ery. Every make bought and sold including crawlers, 
Go anywhere. Ph Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
Phone 5-4831. 

















FOR SALE: Oliver 88 wheel type tractor. Oliver Ann 
Arbor semi-automatic baler. Oliver No. 15 grain master 
combine. 1948 models. All in excellent condition. John 
Deere Van Brunt grain drill new in October. Sowed 51 
acres. Bargains if sold at once. Clinton Bellinger, 
Schoharie, N, Y., R. D. 1. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


\ 
QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, ‘grapo 
vines, berry plants, ever-blooming rose bushes and 
flowering shrubs at money saving prices. State and 
federal inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today 








for free colored catalogue. East’s Nursery, Aniity, 
Arkansas. 
EVERGREEN tree seedlings. Transplants. Growers of 


large quantities. Quality stock low as 2c on quantity. 
Write for price list. Suncrest Evergreem Nurseries, 
Dept. AA, Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y. 


FRUIT 


SEND ‘Tree-Ripened Fruit For Holidays. One full 
bushel assorted fruit sent express prepaid in the 
East for $5.75. One-half bushe! $3.75. These are decor~ 
ated for the occasion. Folder sent on request. Spell’s 
Citrus, Box 925, DeLand, Florida. 

















REAL ESTATE 


249 ACRE Farm in Finger Lakes District. Suitable for 
general farming, dairy, ranch, etc. Buildings A-1 con- 
dition. Fred Collins, Penn Yan, R. D. 4, New York. 





PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap. You can let the 
cattle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding. Wholesale milk prices 
655c per gallon, retail price 24c per quart. If you are 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. *“‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 


Carolina. £ 
STROUT’S catalog—Iarms, homes, country businesses, 
World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 states. 
Mailed free! Buy now and save thru Strout. 255-R 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. : 

See a ee ae 
FARM property without buildings wanted. Tompkins or 
Tioga County, New York, 50 acres or more. State price. 
Box 514-X, c/o American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 





FARMS—Businesses-Places. Farms from 6 acres to 500 
acres equipped. $9500 buys 200 acres dairy farm $4000 
down. 140 acre dairy and fruit farm, apple orchard 
700 trees. Terms given. Write or ph. 46-224, C. M. 
Douglas, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

ea eee 


PECANS 


PAPERSHELL Pecans. Good raw or roasted. Rich in 
Vitamins, 5 lbs. $2.50, 10 lbs. $4.75. Postpaid. Ex- 
cellent Xmas gift. Sunshine Plant Company, Rebecca, 
Georgia. 








PAPER Shell. Pecans. Georgia grown. Five pounds 
$2.00: 15 pounds $5.00. Postpaid. Joy Acres, Windsor, 
Virginia, 

haga Ae ae il DL Eh bE ee oe a 
PECANS: New crop extra large Stuarts, machine 
graded, hand-selected, 10 lbs. $4.50; Jumbo size shelled 
halves 2 lbs. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $6.25; choice broken halves 
and pieces 5 lbs. $5.25. Delivered. insured, guaranteed. 
20th year selling pecans direct. J. Trus Hayes, Grower, 
Box 1730, Dillon, South Carolina. 


RS 


TIME WELL SPENT 

Time taken io read the advertisements 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is time 
well spent—for there is no better way 
to keep well informed on new things 
on the market, what to buy at what 
price and where to go to get whet 
you want. When you answer an “ad.” 
be sure fo mention the name of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











“Doc” ROBERTS 


Mm IVESTOCK farming is our sec- 
| ond largest business; food pro- 

duction is our largest busi- 

ness. Fortunately neither is a 
giant in today’s accepted sense of “big 
business” with its president, board of 
directors, general manager, stock mar- 
ket financing, and its thousands of em- 
ployees all working for a boss. But, 
unfortunately, there are many who 
would like to be the boss of all farm- 
ers. When farmers and farming get 
a boss, nothing free will be left for any. 
of us. That is the challenge today fac- 
ing not only agriculture but industry, 
labor and the professions. 

Just why any of us should be faced 
with that sort of a challenge is hard 
to figure out. I can remember my 
grandfather very well—yet his father 
pre-dated the Revolutionary War. In 
just that length of time free people 
have built the greatest, the most pow- 
erful, and the richest country in the 
world, with 150 million people receiv- 
ing its abundance. Can we look for- 
ward to the sons of the grandsons that 
we now have going. into the future 
almost as far as we have come as an 
independent. country? 


Golden Rule 


Bygones will always be bygones. A 
minute or an hour never comes back, 
.therefore, there is only one way we can 
go—forward. The problems of today 
are not the problems of yesterday or 
tomorrow. Then to be realistic we find 
ourselves today a people with a pro- 
duction. of necessities and luxuries for 
everyone, never dreamed of by many 
now living. This alone demands new 
forward-looking ideas and plans, but 
does it demand change in our funda- 
mental, moral, spiritual or social be- 
havior or in our following of the Gold- 
en Rule? I think not. 


_ By JF. 


Rich and Unhappy 

We find ourselves today a rich peo- 
ple, discontented, frightened, too busy 
se eeets for an elusive happiness, 


YOUNG es bac teaki ta eich lita hi ee Cre 


When the New York State 
Grange met at Elmira re- 
cently, Willis Simpson, Jr. 
of Port Jervis, N. Y¥. and 
Audrey Morehouse of Gar- 
rattsville, N. Y¥. were pre- 
sented with American Agri- 
culturist Achievement 
awards. Shown in the pic- 
ture with them is Jim Hall, 
field editor of American 
Agriculturist, who made the 
presentation. Given to 
young members of several 
organizations each year the 
medals are presented as a 
recognition of potential 
leadership and are intended 
as an encouragement to 
continue along the leadership road. 





Willis, shown at the left, has been master of his Juvenile Grange, flag bearer 
of the Pomona Grange, and he is vice president of the County 4-H Council and 
president of the Orange County Dairy Club. 

Audrey has served as secretary and treasurer of the Juvenile Grange and is 
treasurer of the Subordinate Grange. She is a delegate for the local Young Co- 
operators, is « Sunday School teacher, and has held various 4-H Club offices and 


has won many prizes. 





talking of peace, security and welfare, 
but always in terms of money, power, 
government, armaments and war. A 
deplorable situation to be sure, but 
isn’t it a natural and normal one for 
any group of-humans who have come 
so far so fast? All our troubles today 
stem from our inability to adjust our 
thinking away from material and ma- 
terials. Right now we have  posi- 


tive proof that this is true, for our. 


present abundance of goods is not a 
satisfaction or a satisfactory goal for 
us as human beings. 

This thought is beginning to shape 
our future just as surely as living or 
life has*no meaning except through 
faith. Industry is beginning to think in 
terms of human beings. Agriculture is 
beginning to think of food in terms of 
vitamins, calories, and health instead 
of in pounds or tons. With the start of 
this new thinking, the course of our 
future is definitely settled. Our doc- 
tors, educators and professional men 
are beginning to feel and, I hope, ac- 
cept this idea that service to others 
must be their goal in the future even 
to a far greater degree than they have 
already given as a class. 

The mistakes our. grandfathers made 





SLOCUM FARM DISPERSAL 


(A areat Cayuga County Herd) 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 11 
10:30 A.M. — lunch served 


105 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE At the Farm 2 miles southeast of Junction at KINGS 
FERRY, N. Y. Routes 34B and 90, twenty miles south of Auburn and 20 miles north of Ithaca 


on Route 34B. 
Herd .T. BR. Acoredited, tested for both T, B. 
bred long enough, milkers mastitis tested. 


SENSATIONAL 1949-1950 DHIA AVERAGE on 52 COWS, 2X—478 Ib. fat, 
A 928 \b., 4.1% fat cow on 2 time milking sells with her daughter and granddaughter. 


cows and up to 700 Ib. on 2 time milking 


and blood within 30 days, pregnancy examinations made on all 


13,424 tb. Milk 
Many other 500 th. fat 


Many bred to a son of INKA SUPREME POSCH from a 600 lb. fat dam. Majority fresh or due soon after sale. 


Several service age bulls including a son of INKA SUPREME POSCH.’ A 


sires from high record dams. 


grand array of heifer calves by noted 


THIS IS A VERY CHOICE HERD — A REAL OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE SEED STOCK AND 


PROFITABLE PRODUCERS. 
REMEMBER THE DATE—DECEMBER 11. 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, 


Sale in large, 


Sales Manager & Auctioneer, 


heated tent. — Catalogs at Ringside, 
ROY TUTILE, Owner, Kings Ferry, N. Y. 
MEXICO, NEW YORK. 





BIG 


2-DAY EARLVILLE SALE 
WED. & THUR., DEC. 6-7 





Heated Sale Pavilion, EARLVILLE, MADISON CO. N. Y. which is located on Route 12-B, 10 
miles south of Route 20 and 40 miles south of Syracuse, 50 miles northwest of Binghamton. 


250 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE Consigned by {00 weli-known breeders from all sections of New York 
State, from New England, from the middle west, from Penna. and from Maryland. 


FIRST DAY—WED., DEC. 6—The Invitational offering of 75 Head, all_ personally selected by Dr, 
E. S. Harrison of Harden Farms, Camden, N. Y. who travelled thousands of miles to select only the very 
finest — potential show ring winners, prospects for exceptionally large records, and a splendid group of very 
high record bulls from dams with records up to 1,132 ib. fat and 30,158 Ib. milk, THIS 1S AN ELITE GROUP 
ALL THE WAY THROUGH, as good or better than you will see at any State Fair. * 


THURS., Dee. 7—175 HEAD including 125 strictly fresh and close springers featuring the dispersal of the 
well-known, high producing herd of ORRIN BROOKS, MORRISVILLE, N. Y. which includes daughters of 
INKA SUPREME POSCH ‘and other leading sires in the New York Artificial Association.—30 Service Age 
Bulls from the best herds of the East all from dams with excellent production records up to 800 lb, on 
twice a day milking. Come and buy your bull at this sale because the large number means many will sell at 
surprisingly low prices. All the offerings from T. B. Accredited herds, blood tested, many calfhood vaccinated, 
and all are sold to be exactly as represented. 


IT’S THE MOST’ SENSATIONAL SALE OF THE EAST THIS SEASON. An annual event at which dairymen 
and breeders are always able to buy the cows breeders hesitate to sell, and they will prove highly profitable. 
You are fortunate in being able to buy them. Sale will start each morning at 10:00 A.M., hot dinner served 
at noon. Excellent trucking facilities. IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR HERD. PLAN TO ATTEND 
THIS SALE BOTH DAYS. Attractive catalogs at the ringside. 

R. AUSTIN BACKUS, 


Sales Manager ‘& Auctioneer, MEXICO, NEW YORK. 


as we look back seem foolish and un- 
necessary, yet they moved forward. 
The mistakes that we are making and 
will make will be just as many; yet, 
since we are living them they seem 
more burdensome, and even at times 
a barrier against future progress. The 
world always has gone forward even 
with its setbacks. 


A New World 


Today, then, it seems to me we have 
a very clear picture of what is needed 
and demanded of us for this new world 
which is surely in the making. The day 
of the farmer who lived his life on his 
little back farm with his small family 
and with little contact with the rest 
of the world is over. The day of the 
industrialist counting his money and 
forgetting all else is over. The day of 
the hired: hand working for his hire 
and forgetting or not caring about the 
part he plays in this world is over. The 
day of the educated man using his ad- 
vantages for himself alone is over. 
While it may take some time, kings 
and queens, dictators, and imperialistic 
governments are on the way out. 


Whether we like it or not, One World 
is here or about to be. We do like it 
although we may find it hard to live 
with for a while. War was never voted 
for by fathers and mothers at home 
and new ways are being devised to stop 
wars. Starving populations in the world 
are being fed and helped. Bungling 
mistakes and human frailty still exist 
but the most wonderful era in human 
existence is ahead. We can be glad we 
are here only hoping that we can help 
it over some of the hurdles and that 
We can stay long enough to see it ac- 
complished. 

Now, then, when the American Agri- 


culturist, established and supported by 


a group of farmers, comes out with a 
complete issue to show the need for 
cooperation between the workers of 


} this new, new world then they too, and 


Ed; Eastman in particular, are adding 
their support and belief of the power 
and success in the application of the 
Golden Rule. 

— A.A. — 


MUTUAL HELP 


The New York Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative has an enviable set-up in 
that it is adjacent to the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y. By agreement, the State College 
has undertaken to solve certain re- 
search problems. This research has 
brought improvements in methods of 
collecting, storing and using semen, 
the control of bacteria, and more effi- 
cient distribution to inseminators. 

On the other hand the College has 
used the records on the 150,000 cows 
bred each year.to add to their informa- 
tion about breeding dairy cattle. 













| Most PROFITABLE Cows 


39 


(679) 


Protect the 







To safeguard against loss of quarters, 
treat all teat injuries promptly. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators carry antiseptics 
into teat canal to help combat infection 
and reduce inflammation. They furnish 
gentle, non-irritating support to injured 

"lining and promote normal relaxation at 
end of teat by sustained antiseptic con- 
tact directly at site of trouble. 


EASY TO INSERT 
FIT LARGE OR 
SMALL TEATS 


Obstructions 


EASY TO USE— Simply keep a Dr. Naylor 

Dilator in teat between milkings until 

teat milks free by hand. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. « MORRIS 2, N.Y. 

Large Pkg. 

45 Dilators $1.00 


Trial Pkg. 
16 Dilators 50¢ 


i, At Your Dealer’s or 
Medicated _ Maited Postpaid 


Teat Dilators 
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— Rotary, Tiller 


Dealers To Serve You Throughout The 
Northeast, Models For Every Acreage, 
Every Budget. See Your Dealer Or Call 


600 5th Ave Pleas 156 


ae N. Y. 





Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 

Good Grazers Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets and List of 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brendon, Vt. 
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ERE ARE two interesting 
and delicious ways to serve 
chicken, a fool-proof baked 
ham recipe, and two extra- 
special desserts to try out. 

The chicken is combined with oysters 
in one case, and with rice in the other; 
both are good in entirely different 
ways. 


CHICKEN AND RICE RING 


three-pound frying chicken, disjointed 
tablespoons fat 

medium sized onion, chopped fine 
garlic clove, minced 

tart apple, minced 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon paprika 

Y% teaspoon powdered ginger 

% teaspoon sugar 

% teaspoon chili powder 

1 6-ounce can tomato paste 

Few grains cayenne 


Prk pet pak ek Dt 


Bone the raw chicken, keeping pieces 
as large as possible. Melt fat; cook 
onion, garlic and apple in fat until gold- 
en brown. Add paprika, salt, ginger, 
sugar, chili powder and cayenne. Cook 
until quite brown; add chicken; brown 
lightly. Add tomato paste and enough 
‘chicken broth (made with chicken 
bones) or boiling water to cover. 
Cover; simmer about 40 minutes, or un- 
til chicken is tender. Serve in rice ring. 
Serves 6. ° 


CHICKEN AND OYSTER RAMEKINS 


% cup butter 
¥% cup flour 
% teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 
¥% teaspoon paprika 
1 pint oysters 
2 cups cooked or canned diced chicken 
1 six-ounce can broiled mushrooms 
(optional) 
Evaporated milk 
1 cup buttered cracker crumbs * 
Clean oysters carefully, removing 
shells and retaining liquor. Melt butter; 
blend in flour, salt, pepper and paprika. 
Measure combined oyster liquor and 
mushroom liquor; add enough evapo- 
rated milk to make 3 cups; add to flour 
mixture. Cook over low heat, stirring 
until smooth and thickened. Cover and 
cook over hot water 10 minutes longer. 
Add chicken, oysters, mushrooms (save 
out one mushroom to top each ramekin, 
if desired). Spoon into ramekins. Top 
with buttered cracker crumbs and 
mushrooms. Bake in moderate oven, 
350° F., 20 minutes. Serves 6. 


HOME-BAKED HAM 


Baked Ham is easy to prepare and 
always popular. Place fat side up on a 
rack in an open roasting pan. Do not 
cover and do not add water. Bake in a 
moderately slow oven, 325° F., and al- 
low 15 minutes per pound for a whole 
ham over 12 pounds in weight. Half an 
hour before the end of the baking per- 
iod, score the fat, stick with cloves, 
and cover with honey, molasses, apri- 
cot jam, or brown sugar moistened with 
a little fruit juice. Baste once or twice 
during glazing period. For an attrac- 
tive garnish to decorate the ham plat- 
ter, fill canned peach halves with raw 
orange and cranberry relish. 


DELICIOUS TURNOVERS 


Flaky pastry 
14% cups prepared mincemeat 
Roll pastry out 4% inch thick. Cut into 

41-inch squares. Place a heaping table- 
spoonful of prepared mincemeat on 
each square. Fold over to form tri- 
angles. Press edges together with fork 
and prick tops. Bake in hot oven, 425° 
F., 18 to 20 minutes. Makes 12 turn- 
overs. 


MOCHA REFRIGERATOR CAKE 


2 packaged 8-inch sponge cake layers, 
or equal amount of homemade 
sponge cake ; 
cup strong coffee 

cup heavy cream, whipped 

package chocolate pudding mix 

cup evaporated milk 

Walnut meats 


Split sponge cake, making four thin 


pak be et 


layers. Prepare pudding mix, using cof- | 


fee and evaporated milk, combined, as 
the liquid. Press one of the cake layers 
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into a medium-sized mixing bowl. Add 
one-third of the pudding, then another 
cake layer, and so on, ending with the 
fourth cake layer. Chill several hours 
or overnight. Unmold on serving plate. 
Swirl whipped cream generously on top 
and sides. Garnish with whole walnut 
meats. (If you prefer, you may use 
your favorite chocolate pudding recipe 
and substitute it for the package mix.) 
Serves 8. 

Delicious with either the Turnovers 
or the Mocha Refrigerator Cake is: 


HOT MOCHA JAVA 
41% measuring cups hot coffee 
4%, measuring cups hot cocoa 
_ Combine equal amounts of coffee and 
cocoa. Serve hot, but do not boil. Pour 
into cups. Top with marshmallows, 
Serves 12. 





By LOUISE PRICE BELL 
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1 Chicken, in a ring of rice, and accom- 
panied by hot coffee, is a hearty and 
delicious meal. 


2 Men like Chicken and Oysters served 
with steaming hot coffee, so try them 
often. 


3 Mocha Refrigerator Cake is made from 
sponge cake and pudding . . . easy to 
make and very good-tasting! 


4. You'll make « hit every time you 
serve Mincemeat Turnovers and Hot 
Mocha Java. 


5S Is there anything more popular than 
home-baked ham? Peach and cranberry 
garnish adds to its appearance and taste. 


A PRAYER FOR 
SIMPL." THINGS 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


Oh Lord, dear Lord, 
These things I ask: 
A happy song 

For homely task; 


Vision shining 

That I may see 

The good things Thou 
Hast given me; 


Stout roof, a hearth, 
A threshold wide 
That welcomes friends 
To come inside 


For quiet talk, 
A cup of tea, 
Time enough 

To be neighborly; 


Sweet though hard-earned 
Daily bread, 

At night a place 

To lay my head; 


Rich loam, brown seed, 
Joy of sowing, 

And then to watch 
Small shoots growing. 


Oh Lord, dear Lord, 

Let such things be 

The birthright of all 
Humanity. 
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Cereals for Babies 


Nutritious! Delicious! No cooking needed. 
Ready to serve with addition of milk or for- 
mula. 


Strained and Junior Foods 


Widely recommended by doctors, pediatri- 
cians and food specialists for their flavor and 
fine food value. The flavor appeals to babies. 
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Peanut Butter 


Two kinds of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter — 
with fine flavor. Regular and new “Easy to 
Spread”—smooth and super-creamy to bot- 
tom of jar. 


Coftee 


Pound after pound Beech-Nut Coffee gives 
the same rich satisfaction. It’s sample-roasted 
and flavor-tested. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY + CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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AKE SURE that our children 

have a sound knowledge of 
American history—an aware- 
ness of our beginnings, the 
suffering, struggling and pioneering of 
our forefathers, and a home life that 
will nurture spiritual, mental and 
physical well-being.” 
’ That was the answer of Mrs. Alice 
B. Hiteman of West Winfield, New 
York, to our question, “How can Amer- 
ican women help to keep America free 
and strengthen it morally?” And in 
that brief statement she voiced the 
ideas that were in about 90% of the 
answers we received from 72 rural 
homemakers of the Northeast. ’ 


Underlying almost. all the answers 
was the feeling that we could keep 
free and morally strong only by a re- 
turn to religion. As Mrs. Noah Van 
Wormer of Cohocton, N. Y., said, ‘“‘The 
feeling of peace we all need can be ob- 
tained only by faith in God. Women, 
as wives and mothers, can do a lot to- 
wards directing the whole family to 
religion.”’ Six hundred miles from Co- 
hocton, on a 142-acre dairy farm at 
Bradford Center, Maine, Mrs. Margaret 
Allen took time from the task of rais- 
ing their five children under 10 years 
old to say almost the same thing, 
“Women, by bringing their children up 
to love and worship God-——and to serve 
Him—will make us and our children 
better citizens.” 





Save the Pennies 


Lillian D. Carlin of Holmes, N. Y., 
told us that with living costs at an al- 
most all-time high and taxes taking 
about a third of people’s incomes, there 
has been a definite lowering in the 
standard of living, “especially in 
amusements, literature and _ travel.” 
She believes a cut in government em- 
ployees and abolishment of duplicating 
bureaus in Washington would adjust a 
great deal of our tax troubles, and 
suggests that Home Bureaus and other 
women’s groups should set aside one 
evening a month for the discussion of 
civic programs, government programs, 
politics and the principles of govern- 
ment we want under a democracy. 

She said, “America didn’t get this 
way in a day and it will take time to 
get back to normal again, if we ever 
do. It is certain we never will until the 
women of the nation, especially in 
small communities, wake up and take 
interest in their government from top 
to bottom.” Mrs. Myrtle Raughley, 
down at Farmington, Delaware, has 
the same idea for women’s groups, 
saying ““Too few people know how gov- 
ernment functions, and if women want 
to keep America free they must keep 
abreast of the times by getting to- 
gether for intelligent discussion of 
local, state and federal government.” 

Rural homemakers of the Northeast 
are well aware of where the money 
comes from for all the government pro- 
grams we have today. All but 10 of the 
72 we questioned stated flatly, “It 
comes from taxes,’ and one woman 
said, “Every time a man, woman or 
child spends anything, a share of it is 
for taxes and some of that necessarily 
has to leak away as it goes through 
Washington channels.” Mrs. Wernon 
Bussim of R. D. 1, Montpelier, Ver- 


mont, believes the money comes from ’ 


taxpayers, doesn’t want socialized 
medicine, but says she doesn’t want 
any cuts in present services because 
“We have few enough services on the 
farm as it is. We pay high taxes and 
what we get back in old age, compen- 


sations, hot lunches, supports on prices 
and hospital aid is what makes demo- 
cracy run. We give that others may 
live decent lives but I wonder if it isn’t 
done so a few can make money on pro- 
jects—what we need is not cutting ser- 
vices but good money handlers—some- 
one who knows what money means, 
how hard it is to get.” 


Stop Handouts 


But Mrs. Bussim is in -the minority. 
Mrs. P. T., a New York farm wife, 
believes exactly the opposite. She’d like 
the government. to do away with all 
the handout programs including “all 
the unnecessary government agencies, 
costly surveys, farm subsidies and so 
forth.’’ While not all the women would 
make such a clean sweep, many agree 
With Wins. Po. on san dob.or. things. 
Interestingly enough—and I think this 
is because American rural folks are 
naturally Kind and sympathetic with 
the old and needy — many of the 
women told us they would not vote for 
government officials who want to cut 
down amounts paid people on welfare 
or for old age and who want to do 
away with government loan agencies 
for homes and farms. 


Elinor W. Arnold of Stanley, N. Y., 
wants “A thorough weeding out of 
bureaucratic groups to prevent dupli- 
cation of duties,’ and says the family 
unit is the one basis for freedom here 
and abroad. She says the American 
mother who goes out to work is too 
busy and too diversified to do a good 
job morally strengthening her family 
“when the god she worships by her ac- 
tions is Mammon. Our standard of liv- 
ing has come to mean the number of 
modern work-saving devices in our 
kitchens, the expensive impedimenta of 
modern living, rather than the cultural, 
religious, healthful and esthetic values. 


Agreeing somewhat with Mrs. Arn- 
old is Mrs. Eugene Harris of Milan, 
Pennsylvania, who says, “Mothers of 
young children should be \encouraged to 
stay at home instead of working.’”’ Two 
of the many New England women who 
helped with these questions don’t men- 
tion mothers not working, but they do 
emphasize the need of properly bring- 
ing up the young ’uns—Mrs. John Ab- 
bott of Bellows Falls, Vermont, says, 
“Women can help by proper example 
and instruction of the young and by 
promoting church attendance and ac- 
tivities,’ and Mrs. Calvin Boynton of 
Readfield, Maine, answered with, “By 
teaching their children respect and 
fear of God; tolerance, mercy and 
strength of character.” | 


Here are the answers from 72 women whom we asked 


Would You Vote for Government Officials?: 


.. Who were opposed to socialized medicine 
..Who want to cut down amounts paid people 


on welfare, old age, etc 


..Who want to do away with government loan | 
agencies for homes, farms, ete......... 


.. Who want to stop ALL support prices ce 
..Who want to stop PMA plan of payments 


for lime, ditches, seeding, etc 


..Who want to eliminate unemployment in- 


surance 


..Who want all communities to pay for their 
own libraries, hospitals, etc 





All 
“Going to the polls and at 
voting intelligently,’ is the All 


advice of Mildred Wright, All 
R. D. 3, Middlebury, Vt., to All 
women who want to keep a 


America free and strong. She 
believes that women’s 
groups could teach the need 
Of votnseetor;. Thee berver 
man” and not just “politics” 
and says that women could 
be made interested enough 
to want to vote. Mrs. Charles 
M. Barton of Claremont, 
New . Hampshire, also hbe- 
lieves that more discussion of general 
current events would be helpful to wo- 
men who want to do their part, and 
also says that we would have “less wel- 
fare and stop making lazy Americans.” 


Mrs. Alice Blackwood of Washing- 
ton, N. J., who is chairman of the New 
Jersey Grange home economics com- 
mittee, wants the government to “quit 
all socialistic programs and subsidies 
and allow counties and states to care 
for their own sick and aged.” Also tak- 
ing exception to bureaucratic tenden- 
cies are Mrs. Wells Aldrich of Sau- 
quoit, N. Y., and Mrs. Laura C. Hunt 
of Freeville, New York. They both re- 
gret the “overlapping” of government 
agencies, the unneeded help and the 
lack of standardization in equipment 
for government.use. A Massachusetts 


woman, who wants to sign herself just’ 


Mrs. L. R., says, too many people in 
government ‘“‘pretend they work.” 

Mrs. W. R. Van Sickle of Cayuga, 
N. Y., who submitted the poem, “Uncle 
Sam” on this page, had a simple ans- 
wer for the women of America. She 
said, ‘““Women can help best by know- 
ing we are all ‘Uncle Sam’.” Mrs. 
George L. Dewey of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., had an even briefer—and cer- 
tainly different—answer, “Drink less 
liquor and quit smoking cigarettes!” 


Bebt Enslaves 


Another woman who doesn’t want 
her name printed asks, “How can we 
keep America free if we are So over- 
burdened with debt?” She says, “It 
seems to me to be a vicious circle; 
more people want more money. Those 
who can’t or won’t earn it are given 
it outright, which means someone must 
work that much harder to pay the tax- 
es to support more people who feel 
they aren’t getting a fair deal. The 
support prices are an example of it 
and welfare is another, even though 
some welfare is almost a necessity.” 


At Lakeside, Connecticut, Mrs. Janet 
Stoddard stated that she’ had one thing 
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Unele Sam 


By Francis G. Blair 


You ask me who is Uncle Sam. “ 
{ modestly reply, | am. 

These hungry urchins meanly dressed, 
These mothers suckling babes at breast, 
These traffic cops along the street, 

These rushing crowds on eager feet, 

These thousands caught in fortune’s jam— 
these and you and I, are Uncle Sam. 


farmers working in the field, 

bankers making dollars yield, 

those who teach or preach or pray, 
honest workers night and day, 
mountebanks who cheat and sham— 
these, and you and I, are Uncle Sam. 


But pioneers on land and sea, 
Unnumbered millions yet to be 
Of noble men who work and plan 
To build and guard their native land; 
Who daily do their civic share 
Unflinchingly and unaware 
Of those who praise or those who damn— 
All these, and you and I, are Uncle Sam. 
—Sent by Mrs. W. R. Van Sickle, Cayuga, N. Y. 


especially bothering her: “In one breath 
people say government is getting too 
strong and in the next they expect it 
to breathe for them. If people would 
only get busy and work instead of 
wanting more and more money for less 
and less work, they’d be doing some- 
thing.” > 

Kathryn B. Norton of Angelica, 
N. -Y., says, “Many feel that facts 
about Christianity shouldn’t be pub- 
lished in the papers for fear of offend- 
ing someone. But any true Christian 
won’t be offended and the others will 
be made to think and see what they 
are missing in this short worldly life.” 


In addition to those we have already 
quoted, the ladies in the following list, 
and many more who asked not to have 
their names published, answered our 


question about a free and morally 
strong America. 

Mrs. Hareld JL. Donner, Lounsberry, 
N. Y., Miss Alice Green, Chateaugay, 


N. Y., Miss Lilla Regers, South Royalton, 
Vt., Mrs. Marien Sargent Cennor, Hen- 
niker, N. H., Mrs. Sinelair Ward, Frank- 
lyn, N. Y., Mrs. Jacob F. Pratt,\Schagh- 
ticoke, N. Y., Mrs. W. R. O’Dell, Walton, 
N. Y., Mrs. George Hager, Masonville, 
N. Y., Mrs. Kenneth L. Wells, Sr., River- 
head, N. Y., Mrs. Harold Tripp, Dryden. 
N. Y., Mrs. Jobee E. Farlee, Lambertville. 


N. J., Mrs. Ruth C. Dennis, Jasper, N. Y.. 
Mrs. Roy d. Estey, Hinesburg, Vt., Mrs. 
Lee Martin, Lisbon, N. Y., and Mrs. Mary 
Tompkins, Carmel, N. Y. 

Many other women, like Mrs. Walter 
D. Kenyon, Ashaway, Rhode Island, 
who said, “Women can help make a 
nation strong by exemplifying the 
highest ideals of womanhood in every- 
day living,” certainly had religion in 
mind, I am sure. 


A Mighty Chorus 


We wish that we could quote at 
length from all the opinions because, 
as Mrs. John Brock of Skaneateles, 
N._Y., said, “American women’s voices 
united make a mighty chorus.” 


To all the women listed on this page 
we say “Thank you.” To the following 
we can only offer our apologies for 
lack of space to use your exact words, 
but we believe you will agree with us 
that much of. what you had to say was 
in the minds of those we did quote: 

Mrs. Margery A. Blakeley, East Aurora, 
N. Y., Mrs. J. K. Butler, Bernardston, 
Mass., Mrs. Austin Warner, Calverton, 
N. Y., Mrs. H. Deighton, Callicoon, N. Y., 
Mrs. Ansel Harris, Auburn, Me., Mrs. 
Ralph Baraw, Johnson, Vt., Mrs. Fred H. 
Snyder, Churchville, N. Y., Mrs. Charles 
Huff, Moravia, N. Y., Mrs. Norman 
Aikens, North Clymer, N. Y., Mrs. Harry 
Aikin, Lockport, N. Y., Mrs. Harold Lave, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Mrs. John Harvard, Skane- 
ateles, N. Y., Mrs. Richard A. Rogers, 
Olean, N. Y., Mrs. James H. Stone, Mar- 
cellus, N. Y., Mrs: Edith Robbins, Port- 
land, Me., M. Chasse, Ackland, Me., and 


‘|. Mrs. Harry Perry, Port Jervis, Nise ye 
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GOD. the Father | 
Almighty 


By GEORGE D. TAYLOR, Stamford, N. Y., Farmer 





N A recent Sunday 
morning I stood up 

with the congrega- 

tion in church to re- 

cite the Apostle’s Creed, 
and the first seven words, 
“TI believe in God, the 
Father Almighty” struck 
suddenly and clearly, like 
a flash of light, upon my 
consciousness. } 
Iam a farmer and, as I 
write this, a look out of 
the window discloses no 
moving thing except tree 
branches. Dead winter is 
upon us. But I know that 
under the snow, in the 
soil, the seeds and the 
roots lie dormant, and 
that in each one, some- 
where unseen and unsee- 
able, is the germ of life. 
I know that the lowly 
groundhog lies hibernat- 
ing in his safe burrow be- 
low the frost line, and I 
know that the beautiful 
speckled trout are secure 
in their deep seclusion under the ice. 


I know, too, that with the warm sun- 
shine of March and the April showers 
will come the evidence and the motion 
of life. I have picked the earliest May 
flowers in the woods during the warm 
days of maple sugaring weather. With 
the snow still lurking in the fence cor- 
ners, I have heard the shrill peepers 
in the swamp on a balmy April eve- 
ning; and a few evenings later, the 
hoarse enthusiasm of the bull frogs in 
a grand male chorus. Bare-handed, in 
early May, I have snared the suckers 
as they swam desperately up the brook 
in their eagerness to spawn. I have 
watched the dead brown grass in the 
pasture and in the meadow turn color 
gradually, bursting forth at last full 
green and lush. And a little later, as 
| the soil is warmed through and soft- 
ened by rain, I have seen it receive 
the seeds and the seedlings from my 
hand, with the assurance that a crop 
will grow. It is because all these taken 
together, demonstrate a _ conscious, 
| orderly arrangement that I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty. 


I have not chosen to make this dec- 
laration because it is peculiar to me, 
for I know I am joined in the convic- 
tion by most people who read what 
is written here. I have chosen it be- 
cause in spite of the fact that, as a 
farmer, I have personally encountered 
the raw, rough, blunt resistance from 
the impact of evil things in nature, I 
have also seen clearly, and at close 
range, the steady, compelling hand of 
Providence carving out continuity for 
me and mine and for mankind. 


I am a direct lineal descendant. of 
the Pilgrim Elder, William Brewster, 
Whose hand drafted the opening salu- 
tation of the Mayflower Compact — 
“By the Grace of God, Amen.” And my 
heritage runs back through five gen- 
erations of determined plodding farm- 
ers, working the very New York State 
land on which I live. 

I was born in the house built by my 
Sreat-grandfather more than 100 years 
ago. I still live in it. I have been 





-in spite of my personal 


forced to get my living by digging 
it out of the land, in competition with 
the woodchucks and the potato bugs 


and the cabbage worms and the barn | 


rats, and in defiance of short seasons 
and droughts and floods and low prices. 


Men take for granted the safe, sure 
travel of the sun and the stars in their 
orbits, and the orderly and regular pro- 
gression of the seasons. And mostly 
they take for granted the provision 
for the continuity of all earthly life. 
But we farmers do not take this latter 
for granted. In watching the process 
and in implementing its event, we come 
to learn that certainty is no part ofthe 
plan; that the assurance of events for 
us—as for everyone else—is an overall 
assurance. Individual accomplishment 
is a matter of luck or skill or both. 
And failure comes when we have 
neither. -We learn, literally, that ‘into 
each life some rain must fall,” and also 
that the rain, sometimes productive 
and sometimes destructive, falls on the 
just and the unjust alike. 


To be sure, I reckon a little with 
markets and prices and food fads, but, 
primarily, my concern is to avail my- 
self of natural resources, always guard- 
ing against the unpredictable, destruc- 
tive exceptions. A rain storm is not 
something to be looked at out of the 
window with a passing comment. I 
have planted the corn, year after year, 
knowing that it is possible that the 
seed may rot in the ground from too 
much rain, or fail entirely to germi- 
nate because the soil is too dry; but 
always hoping. I have cut down the 
hay to dry it before it was taken in, 
knowing that an ill-timed, drenching 
rain may ruin it before I can save it. 
So, while I cut it down, I pray. What 
farmer doesn’t? I have seen an August 
frost shrivel my planted crops, com- 
pletely snuffing out the harvest before 
maturity. My curses, then, are as un- 
availing as my prayers when I cut 
the hay. 


But in spite of the rain, I have saved 
hay enough. Many crops have come 
through before the frost. And withal, I 
have survived; and my 
faith has built up. But to 
say that I believe in God 


trials is to tell only half 
the story. Plenty of people 
in adversity believe in God. 

It is this experience 
with the land, going on 
forever and_ inexorably, 
that finally points up my 
thesis and my belief. It is 
ordained that men shall 
be nourished by the pro- 
ducts of the soil and that, 
without nourishment, men 
shall die. I am in the very 
midst of vital things, and 
from my vantage point I 
see the elemental relation- 
ship between God and. 5 
man. I conclude that the 
nature of things is the 
plan for our destiny, and 
that adversity is deliber- 
ately designed to make us 
work the plan. 

I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty. 








ONLY IN 
AMERICA... 


ONLY IN AMERICA has it been possible to 
build the many individual food businesses 
based upon the service they render to the 
American people. 


Only in America has it been possible for 
people to consistently obtain the highest 
quality of fresh fruits and vegetables and 
other foods for every day consumption. 


Only in America has it been possible for 
people to obtain the foods they want and 


like and still have enough money left to buy 
the things that industry produces. This cre- 
ates more jobs and a greater demand for 
more foods. 


Only in America is the food supply one 
of an adequate diet. In most other countries 
it is a question of any diet at all. 


Only in America have producers, proces- 
sors and distributors worked hand in hand 
to keep these food supplies flowing in: an 
orderly and efficient manner from farms to 
dinner tables, thus providing the kind of 
teamwork which has spelled vast gains in 
living standards. 


The men and women of A & P and Atlan- 
tic Commission Company are proud of the 
part they have been privileged to take in 
helping make America the best fed nation 
in the world teday. 


Atlantic Commission Company 


Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, INC. 
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Wake Up 


America! 


By GLORIA M. LAMBSON 


President Associated Women of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation 


| Brew fourth item in the dedication 
of this 3rd Annual Forum issue of 
American Agriculturist interests me 
particularly — ‘Preservation of the 
Liberties of the American People.” 

I’ve been think- 
ing a lot about these 
liberties lately, won- 
dering just what 
they mean to us 
Americans; wonder- 
ing why we can’t 
sell the spirit of 
them more success- 
fully abroad — why 
their absolute oppo- 
site, Communism, 
persists in sneaking 
through all the bar- 
riers of dollars and 
of men that we erect. 

I’ve been thinking, and I’ve been 
talking with other Americans, and 
I’ve reached some conclusions. They 
aren’t going to look nice on paper. 


I’m afraid that the average Ameri- 
can has lost the passionate, burning 
belief in liberty, the spirit. He’s still 
good-naturedly devoted to the word 
liberty, something he lives in the 
“sweet land of.’”’ Anyone who tried to 
take the word away from him would 
be in for trouble; but the spirit—well, 
how much will you offer? Because it 
is for sale, and if the bid is high 
enough and you talk fast enough, he 
won’t even realize what he’s sold. 


Gold in the Streets 


Call it moral deterioration, call it 
simple-mindedness; the fact 
that many modern Americans still be- 
lieve the old immigrant tale of gold in 
the streets (gold that someone else 
dug) and that the person who promises 
to lead them to the golden streets can 
justifiably take a few short-cuts across 
the straight and narrow roads of 
liberty. For gold means security, some- 
thing we all strive for, while liberty 
means something we just naturally 
have, no matter what. 


Because of this, we have to consider 
economic liberty, more than any other, 
for that’s the liberty that is threatened. 
Freedom of assembly, unlawful search 
and seizure—our Bill of Rights is in no 
particular peril. Why should it be, 
when we’ll willingly surrender for 
money what no amount of crude force 
could pry from our grip? 

Let’s see how economic liberty stands 
today, with several groups of Ameri- 
cans. How about business? Well, in 
some cases, there is outright subsidy, 
a powerful persuasive, but that is 
probably much less an over-all threat 
than the one of government-owned-and- 
run business. Power companies have 
long known this threat, and while one 
would be a fool to dispute the bene- 
fits brought by public power into 
places that private companies would 
decline to touch, still it’s an awfully 
heavy sword for government to poise 
over an industry. 


Let’s not fool ourselves that busi- 
ness operates for charity’s sweet sake, 
nor that many a monopolistic practice 
has not hidden under the cloak of free 
enterprise. Let’s also not forget, though, 
that monopoly practiced by govern- 
ment, making its own rules, and using 
taxes for capital, can get awfully 
smelly, too. . 

And where stands the economic lib- 
erty of labor? The laboring-man, ac- 
cording to the saying, “never had it so 
good”—-provided, of course, he does 
and believes as his union tells him to 
do and believe. Back in the days when 
such things happened, I remember the 
bitterness of workers when the boss 
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is’ ‘clear: 


decided to close down the plant for a 
couple of weeks — without wages, of 
course. Nowadays, almost any paper 
tells of a labor leader being cheered 
when he closes down the plant for an 
indefinite period—also without wages. 
Labor, in all too many cases has 
swapped the old boss for a new one... 
and now, instead of being paid for 
work, the working-man also pays to 
work. And no matter what freedoms 
are abridged in the process, govern- 
ment smiles benignly, and only a few 
old “reactionaries” raise their eye- 
brows. 


Is it any wonder that we can’t easily 
cope with Communism abroad, though 
we're selling purest gold in competi- 
tion with cheap brass rings? How can 
we sell an idea, a spirit, when we only 
half hold it ourselves? Could Christ 
Himself have convinced others of His 
Way if He had known and practiced 
only half of what He was talking 
about ? 


I haven’t mentioned the threat to 
economic liberty of professional people 
and farmers. You know as well as I 
that it is threatened, and you know in 
what ways. Instead, I’d like to offer 
an illustration from my own experi- 
ence, in the person of a physician with 
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a large family. On the basis of his 
grocery bill, he thought the Brannan 
Plan fine. Then one day he turned over 
the coin—and found Socialized Medi- 
cine on the other side. 

I’d like to tell every American this: 
when it seems to your advantage to 


snip a little around the edges of some- 
one else’s liberty, remember that the 
next fellow might gain from a slice 
of yours. As in the death of a neighbor, 
so in the death of an economic neigh- 
bor’s liberty, “Ask not for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 





Pil Buy That? 


By MABEL HEBEL Home 


HEN talk was first heard this fall 
of higher taxes, scarcer consumer 
goods, and general belt-tightening, my 
first reaction was “Have we got to go 
all through that again!” I thought of 
the chair I wanted 
to have recovered, 
the new curtains I 
had been planning 
to buy, the new suit 
I had promised my- 
self. 
I had gone all 
through the last 


. war, and World 
War 1, saving and 
scrimping. It was 


hard to begin doing 
it all over again. 
Worse yet, with 
higher taxes and 
prices, I wouldn’t be able to save as 
much as I had hoped to for a future 
rainy day. I thought critically of the 
peoples’ money that had gone down 
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Today Well-Lived 


By BETTY REID President, New York State Federation of Home Bureaus 


MERICANS seem to be very wise 

and clever at winning wars, but 
not as wise in making peace. Of course, 
peace can’t truly be made unless it 
HVES we tiret inva tiie 
hearts of men. 

We hear echoed 
and re-echoed from 
folks of all walks of 
life, “But what can 
I do about peace?” 

Doesn’t each one 
of us live in a home? 
Can you think of 
any better or more 
practical place to 
start building peace 
than in your own 
home? Peaceful 
homes, in turn, make peaceful com- 
munities. What are nations, other than 
many communities in a larger and 
broader sense? 

Home has been defined as a place 
“where the stomach gets three square 
meals a day (if you’re there) and the 
soul receives a thousand.” If we really 
worked at this definition, we wouldn’t 
go too far wrong. In the first place, 
three square meals would certainly 
keep Mother out of mischief. Building 
strong, healthy bodies through good 
nutrition is really a career in itself. 
Peeling potatoes, scraping carrots, 
baking, and washing dishes every day 
may not seem very glamorous, yet 
when we think of it, a well fed family 
is generally a healthy, peaceful family. 


A Rich Heritage 

What about the part of this state- 
ment that says “home is the place 
where the soul receives a thousand 
meals a day?” This half of the defini- 
tion really worries me. We have a rich 
heritage of spiritual teachings and 
values, but what good are these teach- 
ings and values if we are not living 
them and giving them to our children? 
If, for instance, the ‘Golden Rule” 
were actually practiced for a year in 
our homes and communities and in the 
world, would we need to worry about 
cold wars or atom bombs? 
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It is most important that we become 
an active part of our communities. 
Here we-build our homes, earn our 
living, educate our children, cast our 
vote, enjoy our leisure and practice 
our religion. A portion of our Home 
Bureau Creed says: “To believe that 
one’s community may become the best 
of communities.” That belief is most 
important, but it is equally important 
to join this belief with an interested 
and active participation in community 
affairs. 

We should not spread ourselves too 
thin, though. One person is not indis- 
pensable in all community activities. 
Every good leader should recognize his 
responsibility of training other leaders. 
Besides, we don’t want to be like the 
woman who participated in many com- 
munity puojects and thought it would 
be impossible for the P.T.A., the 
Grange, the Home Bureau, or the Mis- 
sionary Society to get along without 
her. However, she became ill and went 
to her doctor. When she complained. of 
being run down, her doctor said, ‘‘Run 
down? On the contrary, lady, you’re all 
wound. up.” 


The World Community 


I have written of peace at home and > 


in our immediate communities; but 
what about the world community? Re- 
cently, I crossed more than half of the 
United States in six hours’ flying time. 
Not too long ago, a friend of mine had 
an early breakfast in Ireland and a late 
dinner in Ithaca, N. Y. A man I recent- 


ly talked with commutes to Germany 


once a month. Yes, the world itself, in 
its accessibility and needs, has nar- 
rowed down to our very own com- 
munity. a‘ 

Are we ready for this challenge? We 
can be ready if, first, and foremost, we 
care—care enough to be tolerant and 
understanding, not only of our own 
family community, but of those in our 
world community. 

Let us remember, as an old Indian 
dramatist said: 

“Every today well lirved makes every 
tomorrow a vision of happiness.” 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


the drain since the war ended—the 
“handouts,” the political cure-all 
schemes, the army of government 
workers, many of them inefficient and 
superfluous. 


But this was something else. Over 
and above the mistakes and the waste, 
there was now the greater threat from 
without. It had been there all the time, 
but Korea had suddenly brought us to 
the brink of danger, and we were be- 
ing asked to give up the things that 
money could buy to save the things 
that money could not buy. 


I thought of the countries where 
freedom has been choked to death by 
evil leaders, where people have to 
speak in whispers when they criticize 
those in power, where schoolchildren 
are taught only what the political lead- 
ers want them to know—countries 
where violence and falsehood and fear 
stalk the people. 


“It can’t happen here,”’ we hope. But 
we must do more than hope. We must 
make it an impossibility by our own 
actions, our own beliefs, our own sac- 
rifices. I picture to myself two stores, 
In one are all the things that money 
can buy—new clothes, new furniture, 
comforts of all kinds, many things I 
don’t need but would like to have. In 
the other store are the things that do 
not have a price tag on them—the 
things that make this country a para- 
dise in comparison with most other 
countries. 

T’ll call these stores the Comfort 
Store and the Freedom Store. In the 
past we have been able to have the 
goods in both of them. Today we must 
choose between having all we can get 
of the goods in the Comfort Store, and 
the priceless blessings to be found in 
the Freedom Store. 

I know there can be only one choice. 
When someone says to me, ‘“‘Here’s the 
principles our forefathers fought for; 
here is the best country in the world; 
here are freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech, freedom to worship God in 
your own way,’ I know Ill answer 
with a thankful heart, “I’LL BUY 
THAT!” Thank God, we still have the 
opportunity, still have a little time to 
work together to strengthen America, 
and to make sacrifices to that end. 
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EVENING 


By Nacella Young 


ve tucked the children in and heard 
their prayers, 

And kissed their small warm cheeks, and 
said goodnight. 

I've picked up overalls, and straightened 
chairs, 

And fixed the door to let in a crack of 
light. , 

Now | can tiptoe down the shadowy 
stairs 

To where you sit, alone, with book and 


pipe. 


The kitchen’s warm and still, and we two 
sit 

In tired silence, for we need no speech; 

1 take the paper, look it through a bit, 

Nor touch your hand that lies in easy 
reach. 

So sure of love we need not speak of it, 

Our two hearts answer gently, each to 
each. 
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Responsibility of the Colleges 


By Katherine Gillette Blyley president, Keuka College 


HE early Americans who made 

their journey over dirt roads to 
draw up a constitution in Philadelphia 
had strangely steadfast hearts. They 
had come to their decisions slowly but 
absolutely. Washington, Hancock, Mor- 
ris, Franklin and the rest were calmly 
risking, as Jefferson said, “‘their lives— 
their fortunes—their sacred honor.” 


They remembered as they ticked off 
the slow miles of the trip that there 
was no background of validity behind 
the idea for such a convention. No 
group before them, representing so 
mixed a society (which they could see 
would grow more polyglot with the 
passing of years) had ever met to com- 
pose a document which emphasized 
that the government derived its rights 
from the people. They had _ studied 
plenty of patterns which had sub- 
scribed to the opposite point of view; 
namely, that the people derive their 
rights from the government. They 
were knowingly risking ‘‘their lives— 
their fortunes—their sacred honor’ for 
a brilliant new idea with courage in 
their hearts and faith in the people, 


Plenty of Temptations 


In this mid-century of alternate hope 
and fear for our democratic institu- 
tions, can this mood be revived in our 
youth? They are not asked to write a 
constitution, but their job is of no less 
importance to thé republic. They must 
prepare themselves in schools and col- 
leges, in their homes and communities, 
to keep and preserve their inherited 
liberties. They will face plenty of temp- 
tations to surrender. 

As young men and women stir about 
in society they will come upon foreign 
‘agents, although they may not even 
realize it. These may appear in the fac- 
tory, on the bus, at a labor meeting or 
a political rally. They could even turn 
up at one’s own dinner table. They will 
talk the communist line and use com- 
munist methods. 

More often, our young men and 
women will encounter the ordinary 
sloppy thinker who over-emphasizes 
everyone’s natural desire for security 
and who has developed an easy dis- 
regard for sound fiscal policy as long as 
Uncle Sam is doing the spending. He 
may be leaning over a fence post, or 
standing in line to have his groceries 
rung up, or working on Main Street. 


What is the responsibility of higher 
education in this critical hour? Most 
of the colleges of this country have 
their roots in the American ideal of 
freedom. Wherever groups of people 
settled, there was almost always an 
institution of higher learning as a 
testimony to man’s ability to use his 
powers in solving human problems. I 
submit that one of the top obligations 


of the college today is to train young 
men and women to be intelligent, par- 
ticipating citizens on the community 
and national levels. 


A Big, Shimmering Package 

Primarily, what does John G. or 
Mary B. need to know? First of all, 
they need to recognize the chief prod- 
uct which democracy has to sell. It is 
in a big, shimmering package with a 
lustrous label, which reads ‘Faith in 
the godlike nature, destiny and dignity 


. e 6 
of human beings.” Democracy is rooted 


deeply in moral and ethical soil and it 
cannot be blown down by winds of 
barter for material gains or nourished 
by physical or mental slavery. This is 
a hard lesson, but it is lesson number 
one. 


Second, John G. and Mary B. ought 
to be equipped with the trusty tools of 
citizenship. Their knowledge should be 
broad and deep for sound judgment; 
their mental processes limbered up for 
distinguishing the true from the false; 
their ability to speak and write trained 
for articulation. Democracy flourishes 
only when the individual reasons for 
himself and then expresses his 
thoughts. This is lesson number two, 


Have the traditional “liberal arts,” 
taught in the traditional professorial 
manner, been particularly effective in 
education for citizenship? It is a ques- 
tion for debate. If they have not, it 
may be because lesson three has been 
left under-developed or entirely for- 
gotten. Here it is. John G. and Mary 
B. ought to have the right to prac- 
tise citizenship while they are still 
students. Citizenship ought not to be 
left to the classroom and to text books 
entirely but ought to be participated in. 

At Keuka College we believe this so 
much that each Sophomore must do 
field work in a community agency; 
each Junior and Senior is required to 
examine the community in which she 
does her vocational work for its demo- 
cratic organization. The “inside” of 
such American activities as the Hoover 
Commission Office, Community Chests, 
Red Cross, T. B. Association, Girl 
Scouts, Settlements, Y.W.C.A.’s can 
never be learned from books. 


A New Frontier ; 


The call to college faculties is to 
bring the entire college program into 
“citizenship focus.” Experience, plan- 
ned and guided, is a teacher, too, and 
the extra-curricular area is a gold mine 
for teaching citizenship. But it takes 
work and imagination. The charts are 
not made nor the devices explored. Let 
us all, colleges and students, give to it 
“our lives — our fortunes — and our 
honor.” The reward will be the pres- 
ervation of freedom. 














America’s most popular game, the Quiz, was used by Albany County Home Bureau at 


New York State Fair to test peoples’ citizenship 1.Q. Each was asked to “fish” a 
folded slip of paper from the fishbowl (see picture). As the slip contained both 
question and answer, information was spread without any embarrassment to the 


one quizzed. 
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has led the field in 


SHOE VALUES 


for over half a century 


BUY 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOES 


at your nearest 


Endicott Johnson Dealer 
| or retail store 











Free Enterprise 
Means Progress 


ES company was established in 1883 by men who risked - 


their money and dedicated their labors to an enterprise for 


converting forest trees into useful products. 


Today this corporation is making a tree serve more people, 
with more things, for less money than ever before, to main- 
tain its leadership in a free, competitive field. It employs 
more people, pays more taxes and provides a’'greater measure 
of security and service for all who depend upon it, than at any 


other time, since its founding. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation 


Tupper Lake, New York 


~ ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
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Who in your family has a 
birthday this month ? 





Make your birthday gift 
the present with a future! 


Birthday coming up for one of your youngsters? Make 
your gift the one that keeps on growing in value, birth- 
day after birthday ...a U.S. Savings Bond! 


It’s America’s biggest bargain in gifts—always on sale 
at 25% off! (A $25 bond costs only $18.75.) And you can 
buy it conveniently where you work or at any bank or 
post office. 


For birthdays, wedding anniversaries, Christmas, or 
any special occasion make it a habit to give a U. S. Savings 
Bond—the present with a future! 


Why not a gift for yourself, too? 


Start now to give yourself the gift of future security— 
start saving regularly, safely, automatically by buying 
U.S: Savings Bonds in your own name. Use the convenient 
Weekly Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 


YOUR BOND GIFT GROWS IN VALUE EVERY YEAR 
You Pay Bond is worth 


9 yrs. 


$ 23.50 
47.00 
94.00 

188.00 
470.00 


7 yrs. 


$ 21.50 
43.00 
86.00 

172.00 
430.00 


3 yrs. 


$19.25 
38.50 
77.00 
154.00 
385.00 


$ 18.75 
37.50 
75.00 

150.00 
375.00 





For your security, and your country’s too, 
save now — through systematic investment 
in U. S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising.The 
Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic donation, 
Foote, Cone & BELDING and 
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We Must Keep Solvent 
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Women Readers Offer 
Coustriuctive Cruiticiom 


We Want Too Much 


E LIVE in a time of rush, rush, 

speed and more speed. In spite of 
our tremendous time- and labor-saving 
possibilities, many of us feel overwork- 
ed and tense. We aren’t content unless 
our homes begin with everything com- 
plete. We don’t even want to think of 
doing without anything, but want more 
and more. We must have a new Car; 
the old one is out of date. We must 
make more money, so we can buy 
more, so we can get discontented all 
over again. 


Discontented? With all our bless- 
ings, our riches, our resources! We 
need to take inventory and appreciate 
what we have. We need to be a lot 
more reasonable. We need to relearn 
the Golden Rule and to develop our 
common sense. We need to fortify 
America so strongly that she will never 
be attacked. Then we can be truly 
thankful on Thanksgiving Day and 
truly joyous at Christmas time. 

Mrs. F. B., New York 


First Things First 

F WE want to keep America free 

and strong, we must teach our child- 
ren to put first things first. What do 
your children think is important? Is it 
cars and clothes, or education and 
homes and American principles? I 
think that teachers, parents and youth 
organization leaders are doing their 
best to teach children true values, but 
there are other influences that are ac- 
tually harmful, such as radio programs 
that encourage cigarette smoking and 
popular songs that glorify ‘“scatter- 
brains.” 

What can we do besides giving our 
children good home training? We can 
back up religious and social organiza- 
tions that-emphasize love of God and 
country and our fellow men, and that 
help young people to take advantage of 
their opportunities. Being a 4-H Club 
leader, I think that organization is one 
of the finest for teaching children the 
workings of a democratic government, 
but of course there are many other 
fine youth organizations. 

Mrs. Ralph Kennedy, Lockport, N. Y., 
Route 2. 


HE THING that bothers me is 

wastefulness in government bureau- 
cracy. I feel that we simply must keep 
solvent or Russia will achieve her aim 
—our downfall—without dropping a 
single bomb on us! It is all the waste 
here that is straining our government 
economy. Housewives know that if we 
“take care of the pennies,” the dollars 
will grow, and it’s time our elected of- 
ficials realized there is a limit to our 
wealth and our earning capacities. 

We must all write and write and 
write to our elected representatives 
that we will not vote for them unless 
their records show that they are 
through supporting a _ paternalistic 
statism. 

Mrs. Marguerite Layden, Greenport, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


More Pride and 
Pioneer Spirit 


[*. ANYTHING is to be accomplished 
in keeping America free and strong, 
it will have to be done through our 
children. Here are a few suggestions: 
Start when your boy is young. Be sure 
that he leaves plenty of food on his 
plate after each meal so he will learn 
he is a citizen of a rich country where 
we don’t need to be thrifty. If he 
doesn’t want to go to church, let him 
stay home and read the “funnies.” 

Get him a car when he is 18 so he 


can go speeding along the highways, 
mashing a few hens or perhaps a farm 
child that happens to cross the high- 
way. If he grows up to work at a union 
job, teach him to strike for higher and 
higher wages. And finally encourage 
him not to vote if he is occupied by 
more important affairs. What’s one 
vote? By the time he is 45 he should 
begin thinking about going on relief. 
After all, the country owes him a liv- 


‘ing. Why work when the government 


will keep you? 

But wait a minute. Have I been us- 
ing too much irony? Shouldn’t we all 
start going back to God and church 
and have a little pride and pioneer 
spirit? Why yes, of course! That’s the 
only way to keep our country free and 
strong. You get what I mean? 

L. Z., New York 


A Faith to Live By 


N A world so full of confusion, of 

doubt and fear, we certainly need a 
faith to live by. The founders of our 
country recognized their dependence on 
God. They pushed on and-on into the 
new land. They were fortified by their 
Bible, our greatest heritage. They were 
brave, intelligent people, but they had 
the humility to put their trust in God, 
and they-built a great empire. They re- 
membered to thank God for their bless- 
ings. Religion was at the heart of the 
home. The world of today needs a new 
vision of God and a faith to live by. 

Edith Shaw Butler, Bernardston, 
Mass. 


Step By Step 


Past President Associated Women of 
New Jersey Farm Bureau 


HE basic principles of freedom 

which have made this Nation great 
have not varied over the years, but 
the methods by which the rural woman 
has had a hand in preserving them 
have changed. 

I ey oo make a homely comparison 
about the changes 
that have occurred 
in the past 200 
years in the preser- 
vation of food and 
in the growth of the 
rural woman’s po- 
litical influence. Just 
as food preserva- 
tion has progressed 
from drying and sun 
preserving to pres- 
sure cookers and 
home freezers, so 

Mrs. Crane has she passed 
through various phases, from working 
through the voter of the family to vot- 
ing personally, and then to participat- 
ing in governing. 

The rural woman of colonial days 
could only speak her mind and will 
about public affairs through her hus- 
band and sons. Later, when the vote 
came to women, the rural woman 
could exercise that privilege as well as 
her town neighbor, but actual partici- 
pation in government was still in the 
future for all women. Today, the rural 
woman may serve in public office and 
is often found there as school board 
member or township, county or state 
official. Wider participation in policy- 
making organizations is the next step. 

Every woman, of course, has not the 
time, desire or ability to act as an 
elected or appointed representative of 
the public, but each of us has the obli- 
gation to be well informed about public 
affairs. Today the very freedoms which 
we have enjoyed since the beginning 
of our Nation make being informed 
ours for the asking. 
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No. 2503. Every college or career 
wardrobe should include the smart and 
wearable shirtwaist — perfect for cas- 
ual dates too! Sizes 10-20, 36-40. Size 
16,.3% yds. 54-in. 

No. 2279. A crisp cotton that boasts 
matching button tab detail in collar, 
cuffs and pockets. Front-buttoned clos- 
ing. Sizes 12-20, 36-48. Size 18, 4% 
yds. 35-in. 

No. 2298. Pretty, feminine apron 
that offers complete bib-top coverage. 
Small, medium, large and extra large. 
Medium size, 2% yds. 35-in.; 3% yds. 
ric rac. 

No. 2052. Cuffed top jumper can 
double as a sun dress later. Blouse 


















included. Sizes 6-14. Size 8 jumper- 
dress, 25g yds. 35-in.; blouse, 13g yds. 
35-in. 

No. 2051. Delightfully dainty dress 
for the littlest lady has a yoke that is 
completely tucked! Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3. 
Size 2, 2 yds. 35-in.; 5 yd. 35-in. 
pantie. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
size and number clearly. Enclose 20 
cents for each pattern wanted. Add 20 
cents for our new Fall-Winter Fashion 
Book which has pattern designs for all 
ages, sizes and occasions. Send to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, 
Box 42, Station O, New York 11, N. Y. 


‘Its Like Visiting 


By FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


WAS busily writing letters one after- 

noon when my neighbor dropped in 
for a chat. 

“My goodness, you must love to 
write letters,’ she said as she saw 
what I was doing, and noticed the 
stack of envelopes. 

ET xcertainly do,’s. 1 -said. “It’s* like 
visiting. I like to receive letters, so I 
must do my share in writing them.” 

“But what can you find to write 
about? Nothing ever happens around 
here. My letters are nothing but brief 
notes to let the folks know we are real- 
ly alive.” 

“Oh, little things. The family inci- 
dents that come up every day, the 
neighborhood activities. My little diary 
helps me to recall what has happened, 
as I write up—sometimes briefly, some- 
times quite fully—all that has hap- 
pened or what I have done each day. 
Then, too, I also have my newspaper 
clippings. I keep these in my desk and 
when I do my letter writing, I go over 
them to see if there are any of interest 
to my correspondent. You’d be sur- 
prised at the amount of information 


we manage to forget in a few days, in- 
formation that make interesting let- 
ters, and mean much to the other 
party. 

“Then there are the Farm Bureau 
Meetings, the Home Bureau, the church 
doings, the school activities. I am tell- 
ing my sister in-this letter about that 
gorgeous afghan you are knitting and 
that lace tablecloth Barbara is cro- 
cheting. | 

“T have just finished a letter to my 
mother who is interested in all kinds 
of church work and told her about the 
meeting last week and our plans for 
the Missionary Society this year. 

“Lucy Arnold teaches a Sunday 
School class of teenagers. I tell her 
what my class does and is planning to 
do. She does the same. We help each 
other in solving many of the problems 
that come up. 

“Then we discuss books and maga- 
zines. If a certain article appeals to us 
and we think it’ would interest some- 
one else, we enclose it in our letters. 
The Farm Bureau meeting write-up in 
last week’s paper, I am sending to my 


brother. He is the secretary of his 
local organization, and I know it will 
be of interest to him. 

“Remember the missionary from In- 


dia who was here several months ago, q 


and the inspiring talks he gave? Our 
local paper gave him a good write-up, 
telling briefly but interestingly, the 


subject of his talks. I sent the clip- b 


pings to an old school friend who is 


_an ardent worker in her church. They 


are taking an active interest in his 
mission, and Alice is seriously consid- 
ering going out as a missionary. 


“I even have a recipe exchange. 
Edith Lovell, another school friend of 
mine, collects old recipes. My letter to 
her today contains an old recipe that 
I found in Grandmother Vincent’s 
diary. Yesterday, I worked out a new 
fish dish, which my family heartily ap- 
proved of last night. My sister has a 
group of friends who dote on fish din- 
ners, and I am sending it to her for 
her recipe file. 

“Remember that amusing incident 
in Brown’s store last week?- Alice 
Jackson is in the hospital, so I wrote 
it up in detail with a few illustrative 
sketches in her letter. I know she will 
laugh as hard as we did over it, and 
it will relieve that day’s monotony.” 


“Hmmm!” said my neighbor thought- 
fully. “You don’t need exciting events 
to make a letter interesting. You just 
write as if the party is in the same 
yoom visiting with you—you just visit 
by the postage stamp route!” 


—— A, As 


Your Children’s Beds 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


OUR child’s bed is important, from 

the time he comes into the world.. 
Our great-grandmothers rocked their 
offspring to sleep, but parents have 
learned much ince those days. Child 
specialists advise strongly against 
rocking the baby to sleep. Occasionally, 
if the infant is ill, it doesn’t harm (they 
say) but it can easily become a habit. 
Eventually a rocked child has to be- 
come used to falling asleep on an im- 
movable mattress, 1nd so the earlier he 
learns to do this, the better. Make sure 
that his crib mattress is comfortable, 
but not too soft, and if he is healthy 
he will be asleep almos* as soon as he 
is tucked in. 


Children’s beds should be checked 
regularly during the year to make sure 
they are in good condition. Restful 
sleep is a basic necessity in building 
young bodies and alert minds. No child 
will be alert and eager in the school- 
room if he hasn’. had enough of the 
right kind of sleep at night. He should 
go to bed at the same time each night 
and sleep ten or twelve hours with a 
window open and the proper amount 
of clean, warm, light-weight covering. 


The mattress and spring should be 
firm, level and resilient so that all 
parts of his body will receive equal 
support. Good bedding will allow him 
to relax completely during his long 
hours of sleep and he’ll waken rested 
and alert in the morning... ready to 
make “A” grades in everything! 


During vacation time, many parents 
relax their children’s sleeping habits 
too freely. The end of the school year 
means a rest for the youngsters’ minds, 
of course. But it also means an in- 
crease in their physical activities. 
Strenuous play from morning till night 
usually fills the vacation program . 
and it takes plenty of energy. 


That is why health authorities urge 
parents to keep in mind that bedtime 
rules should not be relaxed during va- 
cation. Summer or winter, small fry up 
to seven years of age should get their 
ten or twelve hours, and older ones 
should get their required amounts, too. 
.. minimum of ten hours is the goal 
set for older children, and even though 
they often object, they’ll thank you for 
your firmness later on. 
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Rural 
Radio 


1 Network 


G 
t Ithaca, N. Y. 
4 


Owned by leading farm or- 
ganizations of New York 
and affiliated newspapers. 


IF M Programs 
for 
Farm & Home 


WEATHER 
Conditions across the coverage 


area Forecast from Albany. 
W315 — 12:15 — 6:15 — 7:25 


MARKETS 


Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Menands, New York City and 
Empire Markets 

Livestock — Eggs — Produce 
6:35 - 7:10 - 11:05 - 12:20 - 6:10 


NEWS 
Every hour—on the hour 
FINE MUSIC 
2:30 - 5 p.m. 7:30 - 11 p.m. 
3 - 11 p.m. SUNDAY 


from WQXR-FM in New York ~— 
“The Best in Music” 


Rural Radio Network pro- 
grams heard on these 
FM stations: 


WENF, 107.0 mc., WETHERSFIELD; 
WVBT, 95.1 mc., BRISTOL CENTER; 
WVCN, 105.1 mc., DeRUYTER; WVCV, 
101.9 mc., CHERRY VALLEY; WELY, 
92.3 mc., TROY; WHVA, 104.7 mc«., 
POUGHKEEPSIE; WHCU-FM, 97.3 mc., 
ITHACA; WHLD-FM, 98.5 mc., NIAGARA 
FALLS; WWHG-FM, 105.3 mc., HOR- 
NELL; WRUN-FM, 105.7 mc., UTICA- 
ROME; WWNY-FM, 100.5 mc., WATER- 
TOWN; WMSA-FM, 105.3 mc., MAS- 
SENA; WQAN-FM, 92.3 mc., SCRAN- 
TON, PA.; WHDL-FM, 95.7 mc., OLEAN. 


An FM radio will pay for 


itself in farm information 
and pay dividends in family 
pleasure. 


Pere eee ee ee 


Coupon §j¥f 


oes | Write to Rural Radio Network, 


Ithaca, N. Y. for 


| FREE 


WEATHER BOOKLET 
a and a 


B WOXR Program Guide § 
4 Compositions by the day and hour | 
12 issues — $1.00 


(888) 
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Elected leaders of New York State Home Bureau Federation for 1951: (seated, from 
left) Secretary, Mrs. Carl E. Ladd, Ithaca; Ist vice president, Mrs. Homer Day, Oxford; 
President, Mrs. Ralph Reid, Salem; 2nd vice president, Mrs. Blanche Kelsey, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Ruby Koenig, Eden, director Western District. 

(Standing, from left) Mrs. Raymond Ackerly, Middletown, director Eastern District; 
Mrs. Lowell Huntington, Westford, director Central District; Mrs. Seymour Legg, Herki- 
mer, director Northern District; Treasurer, Mrs. Frances K. Todd, West Danby, N. Y. 


103,391 Streug 


By MABEL HEBEL 


UST three short of 10,000 new 
members was the increase in 
Home Bureau membership re- 
ported for 1950 by Mrs. Carl 

E Ladd, Secretary of the New York 
“State Home Bureau Federation, at the 
-Federation’s annual meeting in Syra- 
-cuse, N. Y. This brings the total mem- 
‘bership up to 103,557. 


I wish that every woman could have 
-had the opportunity I had to sit in on 
that meeting, for it gave me a new 
conception of what women can do 
working together for the good of their 
families, their communities, and the 
world. 

The meeting began on Sunday night 
with a Vesper service in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Syracuse. Every chair in 
the vast room was filled with Farm 
“Bureau, Home Bureau, and 4-H Club 
delegates and guests (annual meetings 
of all three organizations were held) 
and it was something good to hear all 
those voices raised in song and prayer. 


The Year’s 
Accomplishments 


Fifty-two counties and two cities re- 
ported the next day on their Home 
Bureau projects. County delegates gave 
the reports and each took just two 
minutes. Broome County told of its 
Antique Study Club, in which members 
learned more about antiques, how to 
refinish them,-and developed an interest 
in collecting such items as antique but- 
tons and milk glass. Allegany County 
described its home dry cleaning proj- 
ect which taught members how to 
clean clothes safely and economically 
at home. Chautauqua County told of its 
apron project, resulting in colorful, use- 
ful cover-ups for the whole family, 
from a carpenter’s apron for Dad to a 
glamorous one for Mom. 

Many counties told of successful ex- 
hibits of Home Bureau work at local, 
county and State fairs. “Christmas 
Card Surprises’ by Cortland County 
“made a colorful report, for samples 
were shown and drew a lot of admira- 
tion. The Cortland delegate explained 
that they used the same technique to 
produce these charming handmade 
cards as for stenciling chairs. 

Delaware County showed dramatic- 
ally what could be done with an old hat 
salvaged from the attic. Franklin Coun- 
ty told how it had taken old chairs and, 


at small expense, made them into pre- 
sentable livingroom and bedroom chairs. 
In Lewis and Schoharie counties, mem- 
bers learned to service their sewing 
machines, and even resurrected old ma- 


- chines and made them as good as new. 


Schoharie also told of the great interest 
in making sewing screens in that 
county and exhibited a charming one 
made from a cut down window shutter. 


A New Angle 


Children’s clothes were studied in 
Orange County from a new angle — 
their effect on the child, ease of put- 
ting on and off, and design to encour- 
age self help and freedom of move- 
ment. Members learned skills in sew- 
ing, and the clothes they made had 
better materials, better design, better 


fit, and _therefore happier wearers. 
Boys’ suits as well as dresses were 
made. 


Rensselaer County told of its hooked 
rug project, of members’ new apprecia- 
tion of color, design and technique, and, 
especially, of the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion they got from having these “‘works 
of beauty” on the floors of their homes. 


House plants, gardens, better bread, 
crafts; renovating down, wool and 
feather comforters; Christmas package 
wrappings, hobbies—these and many 
other projects were described, includ- 
ing members’ activities in passing on 
what they had learned to other groups 
in their communities. 

Health and safety, better library 
facilities, citizenship, legislative studies, 
and international understanding were 
other Home Bureau projects reported 
on by both counties and state com- 
mittee chairmen. I was _ personally 
greatly impressed to hear that 15,000 
women took part this year in the 
Home Bureau citizenship project—9,000 
more than the year before. The women 
called on city and county officials; they 
accepted jury duty and learned not to 
dread it; they took more interest in 
elections and voted more intelligently; 
they studied taxes and found out where 
the money goes. 

Child safety, especially the problem 
of protecting children getting on and 
off school buses (including private 
cars operating as school buses) caused 
more excitement in the meeting than 
any other subject. The loud buzz of 
talk left no doubt that child safety 
was the No. 1 interest of the audience. 
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Something further will be done about 
the problem this year, said the com- 
mittee chairman, and she added, ‘“‘With 
our 103,557 members, I think Albany 
will listen to what we have to say!” 


In Other Lands 


Two high spots at the meeting were 
talks given by Mrs. W. H. Potter of 
Truxton, N. Y., and Mrs. Lynn Perkins 
of Lake Luzerne, N. Y. Mrs. Potter 


told of her visit to Denmark as a dele-.- 


gate to the A.C.W.W. Triennial Con- 
ference, and Mrs. Perkins described 
her stay in Switzerland as a guest of 
the Swiss government. Everyone listen- 
ing to these descriptions of the Danish 
and Swiss people and their countries 


gained a little more of that interna- - 


tional good will and understanding that 
we need to make a more peaceful 


oer 


Sally Saves 


Clothes Savers 


HRE IS a suggestion for making 

mittens from old wool socks, con- 
tributed by Mrs. A. K. Manning, R. D. 
1, Tilton, N. Y. You may want to try 
it. Cut the feet from worn-out wool 
socks. Using the leg only, stitch 
around the ankle in the shape of a 
mitten. Repeat stitching pattern two 
or three times. Trim and turn inside 
out. Children need lots of old mittens 
when playing in the snow. 


Mrs. Calvin Boynton, Readfield, Me., 
uses double thickness strips from dis- 
carded sweaters to make new wristlets 
and anklets for snowsuits, pajamas, 
and ski pants. She also repairs mittens 
torn at the cuff this way. 

Mildred Wright, Middlebury, Vt., 
puts an embroidery hoop over clothing 
tears to be mended on the sewing ma- 


chine. The hoop holds both clothing 
and patch securely, makes the job saf- 
er and easier to do. 


Patchwork quilts are made from 
pieces of discarded woolen garments 
at the home of Mrs. Carl Wetterhahn, 
Woodville, N. Y.; and from Mrs. B. H. 


/Robinson, Seneca Blvd., Burdett, N. Y., 


comes this suggestion for putting in 
zippers neatly: “Sew the placket seam 
up, then turn the garment wrong side 
out and baste the zipper in place, be- 
ing sure to have the outside of the 
zipper facing the wrong side of the 
garment. Stitch the zipper in. Turn 
garment right side out and with a raz- 
or blade carefully open the placket 
seam.” 
— A.A. — 


HANDY STORAGE OF 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


N THE interest of saving time and 

steps, check a few possibilities for 
improving the aes nee of your 
kitchen equipment. 


Are seldom-used pieces of equipment 
cluttering up the storage space? Put 
them on high shelves to make room for 
items used every day. 


Is it necessary to move six utensils 
to get at the one that’s needed? Then, 
rearrange the storage space so that 
every utensil is within easy reach 
where most often used. Place daily- 
used pans toward the front of the cup- 
boards. 


Is there enough accessible space for — 


storing utensils used every day? If not, 
it may be possible to build a few open 
shelves near the range for oft-used 
pots and pans. Or perhaps a wall near 
the range or next to the work center 
would be a handy place to hang some. 


Go a step further and arrange 
knives, spoons, measuring cups and 
food supplies so they will be as near as 
possible to the places they’re needed. 
And when all the rearranging is done, 
just see if meal-getting doesn’t go 
faster. 





Come with Us to Sunny California 





NE of the many delightful places to 

be visited by our American Agricul- 
turist California Tour Party (February 
17 to March 138) is Coronado Beach in 
southern California, where we'll spend 
three days at the fabulous Hotel Del 
Coronado and revel in its flowers, 
golden sands and sunshine. Its surf- 
side pool, shown above, is fun whether 
you swim in it or stretch out on the 
warm sands. 

On our grand circle trip around the 
United States, we'll see much of 
America — the magnificent Rockies, 
the spectacularly beautiful Northwest, 
gorgeous California from San Fran- 
cisco to the southernmost corner; the 
amazing Carlsbad Caverns, quaint 
Tijuana in old Mexico, and the fascin- 
ating city of New Orleans. The hotels, 


meals, and train accommodations will 
be of the finest. Best of all, there’ll be 
no travel worries, for Verne BeDell, our 
popular tour conductor, will be right 
there to look after everything. 

The price of the ‘all expense’”’ ticket 
for this marvelous trip is very reason- 
able. For example, the cost from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is $656.73 (with lower 
berth on trains) or $640.91, with upper 
berth. Bedrooms, compartments, and 
drawing rooms are also available. You 
can get complete details and exact 
cost from your own locality by sending 
for our printed itinerary. Write to E, R. 
Eastman, Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, Box 367-T, Ithaca, N. Y. This is 
a trip youl always be glad you took, 
and you’ll never forget the wonderful 
folks you'll travel with. 


American Agriculturist, December 2, 1950 





By KATHLEEN BERRESFORD 


Nutrition Consultant 


My 16-year old daughter is very fat 
and can’t seem to reduce. Could this be 
due to a glandular condition? 


In most cases, overweight is caused 
only by eating more food than the body 
needs. If your doctor finds that your 
daughter does not have a glandular 
condition, he will give her a reducing 
diet and then the rest is up to her. 
Sometimes if a girl is unhappy or wor- 
ried about something, she will feel the 
need to piece all the time. However, if 
she is anxious enough to be slender, she 
will follow the diet very closely, and 
soon be pleased when she can wear 
dresses several sizes smaller. 

I have heard that cola beverages cause 
cavities in teeth. | am wondering if this 
is true. 


Cola beverages do not have this ef- 
fect on everyone’s teeth. The enamel of 
some people’s teeth is easily etched by 
acid, and it is these people who get 
cavities from drinking anything like 
cola beverages or lemon juice. This has 
been shown to be true in experiments 
done at Cornell University. If the, teeth 
were brushed immediately afterward, 
or the mouth rinsed out, the acid would 
not be as harmful; but usually it is not 
convenient to do this. For children es- 
pecially, milk would be a better choice 
because it ‘supplies needed minerals 
and vitamins which are lacking in the 
cola drinks: 


Are potatoes fattening? 


A medium size potato is no more fat- 
tening than one ear of corn or one large 
apple, for instance. Some foods contain 
many more calories than others. Fried 


Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 


Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 

To get quick and satisfying relief from 
eoughs due to colds, mix this recipe in your 
kitchen. 

First, make a syrup with 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 244 ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a special compound of 
proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its quick action on throat 
and bronchial irritations. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up 
with your syrup. Thus you make a full pint 
of splendid medicine—about four times as 
much for your money. It never spoils, and 
tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surpris- 
ing. You can feel it take hold in a way that 
means business. It loosens phlegm, soothes 
irritated membranes, eases soreness. Makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful 
sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, your 
money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINE?! 


Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


As we get older, stress and strain, over= 
exertion, excessive smoking or exposure to 
cold sometimes slows down kidney func- 
tion. This may lead many folks to com- 
plain of nagging backache, loss of pep and 
energy, headaches and dizziness. Getting 
up nights or frequent passages may result 
from minor bladder irritations due to cold, 
dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

: If your discomforts are due to these 
causes, don’t wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild 
diuretic. Used successfully by millions for 
over 50 years. While these symptoms may 
often otherwise occur, it’s amazing how 
many times Doan’s give happy relief — 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





foods, fats, cakes, pies, candy, and sun- 


_daes are the ones to look out for if you 


want to keep from gaining weight. 


Why is it so important to have citrus 
fruit every day? When I was a girl, we 
never saw an orange or grapefruit from 
one year’s end till the next, and we were 
all healthy. 

Citrus fruit is an excellent source of 
vitamin C, which helps to build and re- 
pair body tissues and to build strong 
bones and teeth. Back in the old days, 
foods were eaten in the region where 
they were grown. They did not have 
a chance to lose vitamins during ship- 
ping. Also food habits were different 
then. Potatoes were often eaten three 
times a day, and three potatoes cooked 
in the skins have as much vitamin C 
as one orange. Tomatoes, strawberries, 
canteloup, and raw cabbage are also 
good sources of vitamin C. 


Can powdered skim milk be used in 
cooking? 


Yes, very easily. If you were making 
a recipe’ calling for one cup of milk, 
measure separately 44 cup of powdered 
milk and one cup of water. Mix the 
powder with the dry ingredients an 
add the water to the other liquids. Or 
the dry milk and the water can be 
mixed together first and used as fresh 
milk, but this makes another step and 
isn’t necessary. 

If you have anyone in the family who 
does not drink milk, you can add a few 
tablespoons of powdered skim milk to 
cereal before cooking, or to cream 
soups for extra nourishment. 


My 13-month old baby doesn’t seem 
to want to eat as much as she did. Can 
you suggest something | could do to get 
her to eat? 


Mother, your baby is probably just 
a normal baby. The appetite of most 
babies falls off around the end of the 
first year. You see, the growth is very 





SNOW FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


Lazily the snow 
Meanders down 
_ To frost the housetops 
Of the town, 


To cover the pines, 
The distant hill, 
The winding road, 
The pond, until 


My whole small world, 
My own back yard, 

Looks like one great big 
Christmas card. 


oo 


WENN NE eC RE ti ee a 


rapid during the first year of life and 
then slows up. Babies seem to know 
this and realize that they no longer 
need as much to eat. However, if your 
baby is eating so little as to worry you, 
talk the problem over with your doctor. 
Usually, anything you do to force a 
baby to eat will only make him obstin- 
ate and cause trouble later on with 


-food dislikes. 


— A.A. — 


An old shaving brush is good for 
dusting pleated lamp shades. The soft 
brush cannot harm the fabric, and the 
long bristles remove the dust easily 
from the folds. 








Quaint figures embroidered with color- 
ful floss are very decorative on towels, 
place mats, pillow cases or aprons. Hot 
iron transfer pattern No. E-548 contains 
15 motifs from 2 by 22 to 3% by 5% 
inches with complete instructions. Enclose 
15 cents and erder from Embroidery 
Dept., AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 10 North 
Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





MITTENS ‘N SOCKS: A matching set of 
mittens and socks are fun to knit and - 
require little time. No. E-979 is done 
in cable stitch design. Send fifteen 
cents for complete instructions to Em- 
broidery Dept., AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 19 North Cherry St., Pough- 
Noe 
needlework book, add 15 cents. 


keepsie, For our attractive 
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Only 10 More Years 
and I’Il Be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


5 

a 

a 

i 

a 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t Yes, thanks to my Farmers and 
: Traders retirement plan, I can 
y retire when I'm 65, with an in- 
§ come that will let me live com- 
I fortably and travel when and 
i y 

t where I please. 

; You too can plan for retirement 
: if you act now. Find out about 
3s the new Farmers and Traders 
: policy that combines retirement 
a and family protection in one low- 
: cost policy. 

8 


Mail the Coupon for Details 
Pew 9 sas cots se x el sia sels te ca 
Y FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
A-160 


a 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

: Gentlemen: 

y ‘Please send, without cost or obligation, 
i complete information about your Retire- 
i ment and Family Income Plans. 
i 

i 

i 

i 
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BUTTONS! BUTTONS! 


WE'VE GOT THE BUTTONS | 


Over 200 Ist Grade 


= BUYS Ivory Buttons 


All Sizes—Assorted Colors 


Top grade assortment of over 200 buttons 
at iess than the old line manufacturer’s 
cost. Special money making offer in each 
assortment. Satisfaction or Money Back. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
To: PEARL H. HILL 
50 Stone Road ® Rochester 16, N. Y. 














Friendliness... 


A friendly atmosphere 
makes Hotel. Syracuse 
top choice of vistors. 
Comfortable rooms, 
fine food and easy, 
cheerful service. 


hotel 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 

Mark Wilson is torn between his love 
for Ann Clinton, a neighboring farm girl, 
and his feeling that he should respond to 
Abe Lincoln’s call for 75,000 men to put 
down the rebellion. Henry Bain tries to 
steal Ann away from Mark, and a fight 
follows. Finally, Mark decides to enlist’ 
immediately, and he and Ann are married 
in the little rural church before a large 
congregation. 

The next morning the new bride and 
groom ride to the county seat, where they 
‘part, Mark to go to the front, Ann to re- 
turn home to fight the battle of loneli- 
ness and worry on the home front. She is 
greatly helped by Nancy Wilson, Mark’s 
mother, who points out to her that wars 
are fought and won not by the soldiers 
alone, but also by the women who with- 
out fanfare of drums or music maintain 
the homes and their families while their 
men are gone. 


CHAPTER VII 


PRIL was past and May had come 

at last, with its lilacs blooming by 
the kitchen door and the gnarled, un- 
trimmed old trees in the family or- 
chard on the slope back of the Clinton 
house covered with pink and. white 
blossoms. As Ann made her way up 
through the orchard with a jug of wa- 
ter for her father, who was plowing 
in the field near the top of the hill, 
she listened to the buzz of a million 
bees in the blossoms and to the songs 
of the birds, who were loud in their 
praise of the warm day. 

Sadly Ann thought how differently 
she would feel about all the beauty and 
fragrance around her if Mark were 
only there to share it with her. Strange 
what a difference one person could 
make when you loved him. Love really 
limited one’s freedom. With it went 
the carefree days of youth when, with 
the exception of the family, no person 
meant more than another to you. But 
not for all the world would she trade 
what she had with Mark! She’d gladly 
take the loneliness for what she had 
gained. : 

Her thoughts went back again to the 
fragrance and beauty around her, and 
she contrasted the peaceful scene with 
the excitement and turmoil of war only 
a few hundred miles to the south. No - 
matter what happened, Nature went 
on about her business. Come peace or 
war, for ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand years the sun had shone, and the 
rains fallen, and the seasons rolled. 
Let little man tear up the earth with 
his plow or his cannon, it matters not, 
for in a brief time the grass covered 
the scars—-and the little man, too. 
Smiling a little at her own pessimism, 
Ann said aloud: 

“Gosh! I’ve certainly got it bad this 
morning.” 

When her father saw her coming 
through the meadow beyond the or- 
chard, he stopped his horses and came 
around to sit on the beam of the plow. 
Fred Clinton was a short, slight man 
with light reddish hair streaked with 
gray. His reddish mustache was lighter 
than his hair, and its corners drooped. 
down each side of his mouth. In fact, — 
Fred droopéd all over this morning, his 
whole aspect that of a discouraged and 
ineffectual man. 

When Ann handed him the jug, he 
expertly removed the cork, hoisted it 
to lie horizontally on his shoulder, and, 
turning his head a little sideways, he 
let the cool water flow down his throat. 
Watching him Ann forgot her own 
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feelings to grin at the absurd sight of 
her dad’s Adam’s apple bobbing up and 
down in the loose skin of his throat 
as he swallowed. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“You!” she said, giggling. ‘“‘Why do 
men have so much bigger Adam’s ap- 
ples than women?” 

“Oh, for gosh. sakes! How. do 1 
know? Why don’t you ask something 
sensible? That sounds like one of the 
questions you used to pester me with 
when you were about four.” 

“You always tried to answer them 
too,” she said. “You were always good 
to me, Dad—” she paused and then 
added, slowly, “when I was little.” 

“You’ve always been a good daugh- 
ter, Ann. But I know what you mean. 
Guess I haven’t been much of a dad or 
a husband, either, for that matter.” 

Looking at his bent head and the 
discouraged slump of his shoulders, 
Ann felt sorry for him. 

“Is anything special the matter, 
Dad?” 

He looked back along the furrow 
that he had just turned, at the robins 
who were having a picnic on the angle- 
worms in the new moist earth, and in- 
stead of answering directly he said: 

“Farming is such a hard game, Ann. 
I was thinking just now that I wish 
Mother and I could set you and Mark 
up with some housekeeping things and 
a team of horses and some tools. But 
I guess I ain’t much good. I know my 
failing.” With a gesture to the field, 
he continued: 

“Did you ever see sO many stones 
in your life? Every fall I pick ’em off 
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and lay ’em in the stone wall fence, 
and every time I plow again there are 
more’n ever. No wonder the crops are 
poor. How could anything grow in this 
rock pile.” Bitterness edged his voice 
as he added: 


“Maybe I ain’t much good, but how 


in God’s-name could anyone make a 
living on such cussed poor land?” 

“We've always had enough to eat, 
Dad. We’ll continue to make out some- 
how, I’m sure. Things are no worse 
than usual, are they? Why are you so 
low this nice morning?” 


“Well things are worse than usual. 
You know about the mortgage on this 
little farm. Up to a year ago we were 
able to pay the interest with your help. 
The crops have been bad lately, that 
cow died, and the others aren’t doing 
so well. The interest is due on the 
mortgage and I just ain’t got the mon- 
ey to pay it.” 

Ann knew that her father understood 
that the real trouble lay in his drink- 
ing, but she felt the need to comfort 
him. 

“Well, maybe things will be better 
this fall. I heard someone say the other 
day that,farm prices are going to be 
higher because so many have gone in- 
to the army, and they have to be fed 
as well as ourselves. We'll sell some 
potatoes this fall, and Ill help with 
some of my teaching money. We can 
pay the interest all right, and maybe 
something on the principal, too. Don’t 
be so discouraged.”’ 

He picked up a handful of soil and 
let ‘it trickle through his fingers. 


“That ain’t all the trouble, Ann. The 
bank in Owego has held the mortgage 
and they’ve always been a little easy 
on me when I couldn’t make the pay- 
ments on time. But they wrote me the 
other day that they have been refin- 
ancing, and they’ve sold some of their 
mortgages—ours among them.” 

“Whom to?” she demanded. “Maybe 
he’ll be easier to do business with even 
than the bank. Who was it?” 

A queer look passed over her father’s 
face. 

“A friend of yours—at least he was 
until you married Mark Wilson—Henry 
Bain. I most wish you’d married him, 
then we wouldn’t have had to worry. 
But now I don’t know how he'll be 
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Spud Makes a Good Investment 
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toward me. He has money. He owns a 
lot of mortgages around here. They say 
he’s a hard man to do business with. 
In fact, just yesterday he was kind of 
hintin’ around to me about _my inter- 
est and payin’ somethin’ on the prin- 
cipal.” 

“Just what I thought,” she said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘“You’re doing too much 
worrying. I know Henry, and I don’t 
believe he’s that kind of a person. I’ll 
just bet you'll find he’s all right.” 

“T dunno,” said her father, doubt- 
fully. “He would have been, I guess, 
before you married Mark, for he was 
certainly sweet on you. Now I don’t 
know.” 

He got up rather painfully, straight- 
ened his back, went around between 
the plow handles, put the lines over 
his shoulders, and spoke to his horses. 
Ann stood watching him. Suddenly the 
point of the plow struck a cobblestone, 
jumped out of the furrow and was 
dragged along on top of the ground 
*before Clinton could stop the horses. 
Painfully he yanked it back into the 
furrow and started them up again. 

As Ann went back down through the 
orchard, she felt worried, not so much 
about what her father had told her 
about the mortgage as the fact that 
she knew from long experience that 
these fits of depression usually pre- 
ceded several days’ absence from home 
on a spree. 

A little way up the road from the 
Clinton farm on that same May day 
George Wilson, his two sons, Charles 
and Tom, and Enoch Payne, the hired 
man, were planting corn on the big flat 
by the creek. George was marking out 
the long rows with a horse and the 
three-legged marker. The boys and 
Enoch, each with a small bag tied 
around his waist filled with tarred corn, 
were dropping the kernels about two to 
three feet apart in the row and cover- 
ing them with the rich alluvial soil of 
the creek bottom. Young Tom com- 
plained: 

“Why do we have to put tar on the 
corn, Enoch? It’s sticky and smelly, 
and I hate handling the darn stuff.” 

Enoch grinned. 

“Crows don’t like the tar any bet- 
ter’n you do, son. It’s no use to plant 
corn if the rascals eat it all up. That’s 
why we plant more’n we need. You 
know the old rhyme: 


‘One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 

One for the cutworm, 
And three left to grow. 


“Look at them over on the fence 
now,” Charles exclaimed. “They know 
what we’re doing.” 

“Sure they do,’ agreed Enoch. 
“They’re just the outposts or sentin- 
els. They’ll report what we’re doing 
here to the main body, and in about 
ten days when the corn begins to 
sprout above the ground the whole 
bunch of them will be here. But they'll 
get fooled, Tom,” he concluded, “be- 
cause just about one taste of this tar 
is all they’ll want.” 

Stopping his work, Enoch brushed 
his long reddish hair back out of his 
eyes, leaving a brown streak of tar and 
dirt across his forehead. Then taking 
out a plug of tobacco and setting his 
strong white teeth in it, he twisted his 
head back and forth until he had pried 
loose a generous bite. With that safely 
stowed in the side of his. mouth, he re- 
marked to the boys, who were leaning 
on their hoes, glad of an excuse to 
stop work for a little: 

“Can’t help but like the black devils, 
though. They’re so darn smart.” 

“Yes, they’re smart allright,” agreed 
Charlie. “When a fellow has a gun, he 
can’t get a glimpse of one; and when 
you have no gun, you can almost. walk 
up to them.” : : 

“Had a pet crow once,’ mused 
Enoch. “I climbed a tall pine to a nest 
filled with the little black rascals way 
in the top of the tree. The old bird 
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| danged near made me fall, too. She had 
all kinds of nerve, kept rushin’ and 
tryin’ to hit me in the face with her 
wings. But I stowed one of the young- 
'’gyns in my pocket, took it home and 
raised it. Sometimes I wished I hadn’t, 
though. Leave anything loose around 
the place an’ the next minute it was 
gone! That bird would steal ye blind.” 
“Tve heard that you can learn a 
crow to talk,’ said Tom. “Is that true, 


- Enoeh?” 
‘Don’t know about that. Mine 
| didn’t, unless his constant yapping 


‘Caw! caw! caw!’ meant anything.” 

“T think they talk among them- 
selves,” said Charlie. ‘““You know how 
two or three will act as guards on the 
edge of the woods, and when they 
think something dangerous is coming, 
they rush back to tell the others. Then 
after a terrible racket and yelling at 
each other, they all fly away.”’ 

“Yeah! so they do,’ agreed Enoch. 
“But the most interesting thing they 


Insidious Growth 


T is sometimes difficult to diff-: 

erentiate between a _ robust 
prosperity and high business ac- 
tivity artificially stimulated to a 
point of consequent. inflation, be- 
cause at the outset both appear 
the same. But the greatest dang- 
er of inflation is its insidious 
growth. Its first influence is 
pleasantly stimulating—money is 


plentiful and cheap, business be- 


comes brisk, wages rise and 
everyone appears to be better 
off. Then comes the pay-off. Liv- 
ing costs, which have lagged he- 
hind this increasing affluence, be- 
gin to rise; and the savings of 
the past lose, temporarily or ir- 
retrievably, part of their buying 
power.—From 105th Annual Re- 
port New York Life Insurance 
Company. 





do is their fall elections. ‘They hold 
them. about the time ours are held.” 

Enoch spat a long brown stream at 
a potato bug. 

“And they probably make jest as 
much sense as ours. Jest like you said, 
Charlie, they gather from everywhere, 
put out guards, and then they start 
yelling and cawing so you can hear 
them for miles. Probably some politi- 
cian among them who can yell the 
loudest and lie the most wins the elec- 
tion, and then they all quiet down 
and: fly away.” 

Across the field a few rods away 
George Wilson had stopped to mop his 
brow and look meaningly at the group 
leaning on their hoes. So they got to 
work again. With long practice they 
were able to pick up five or six ker- 
nels almost every time they reached in- 
to their bags, drop them in the row, 
and pull a couple of hoefuls of soil on 
them, repeating the operation endless- 
ly and monotonously. Every few min- 
utes the boys would look longingly at 
the climbing sun which it seemed to 
them would never reach its zenith and 
tell them. what their stomachs had told 
them long before—that it was dinner 
time. 

Finally, at the end of a row, in the 
shade of an old butternut tree which 
hung partly over the creek bed, they 
stopped again to rest. The smell of the 
newly plowed soil under the hot May 
Sun, mixed with the fishy smell of the 
creek welled up to them. Overlying all 
was a strong aroma of mint that al- 
Ways grew on the creek flats. 

Charles looked out across the corn- 
field at the simmering heat waves ris- 
ing from the warm ground and spoke 
out of his irritation and discontent: 

“Enoch, I’m sick and tired of all this. 
Mark had the right idea. He’s getting 
all the fun and adventure, and he’s got 
out of all this hard work—work that’s’ 
all the harder because we have to do 


our share and his, too. It takes a lot 
longer now to do the chores and milk 
the cows. And then we rush out into 
these fields to work from morning till 
night. No play, no fun, no nothing but 
work!”’ 

,But Enoch was unsympathetic. 

“Work’s good for ye. An’ don’t fool 
yourself about all the fun that Mark’s 
having, either. If ye were down there 
being bossed around by them officers, 
livin’:on poor grub an’ sleepin’ on the 
ground, you’d change your tune. Minds 
me of a story—’” 

But Charles was impatient. 

“The best story I can hear,” he 
growled, “would be that I could trade 
this blasted hoe for a gun.” 

“Me, too,” chimed in Tom. “We hoe 
corn an’ potatoes into the ground, and 
we work all summer hoeing the weeds 
out of them. Then we work half the fall 
diggin’ the. potatoes out with a potato 
hook.” 

“That’s the way it is,” said Charles, 
pitterly. ‘There was a circus in Owego 
last summer, but could we go? No. Pa 
said there wasn’t money enough.” 

‘An’ d’you know what?” piped up 
Tom again. “Last Christmas, Ma 
brought home just one orange. She di- 
vided it into six pieces for us kids— 
didn’t even save a taste for herself or 
Pa.” 

Enoch grinned tolerantly at the ear- 
nest, dirt-streaked faces of the boys. 

“You wouldn’t believe it now, but 
you'll know some time, that that little 
bit of orange you got meant more and 
tasted better than a whole orange or 
something else bigger than that will 
taste when you grow up.” 

The boys were in no mood for phil- 
osophy. ‘ 

“All I know,” Charles repeated, em- 


_phatically, “is that I’m sick and tired 


of all this work and I’d just like to 
trade this darn hoe for a gun.” He 
paused, then added, half to himself, 
“And maybe I will do just that.” 

“What time do you think it is?” in- 
quired Tom, whose stomach was 
knocking. 

Enoch cocked a knowing glance at 
the sun. ‘“‘’Bout half past eleven. Come 
on! By the time we get over and back 
again, the dinner bell will ring.” 

Reluctantly the boys followed him 
out into the hot sun to start planting 
again. 

“Tf you’d listen to my story,” said 
Enoch, “maybe it would help pass the 
time.”’ 

“Oh, for gosh sakes, go ahead,” said 
Charles, grinning. “We can stand it, 
and you won't feel good until you get 
it out of your system, anyway. But I 
warn you, if Ma rings that dinner bell 
before you get through, there won’t be 
anybody here to listen to you.” 


“Well,” said the hired man, “it was 
like this.” He slapped at a fly on his 
face, leaving another tar mark, and 
went on: 

“This really isn’t much of a story. 
While you were grumbling, I was just 
thinking ’bout what happened to me 
when I was a boy younger than you. 
I worked out many a day hoeing ‘taters 
against men, doin’ just as good a job 
as they did. At the end of the day, 
though, the boss would pay me just 
half what he did the others, just hbe- 
cause I was a-boy.” 

Charles snorted: 

“Half pay! We don’t even get that.” 

“Got a home an’ folks, ain’t ye?” 
Enoch was becoming serious. More’n 
I had; my folks died young. My only 
home was any place I could hang my 
hat. There’s somethin’ else you got 
that you don’t know ’nough to be 
thankful for. It’s pleasant in these 
fields. Things are all the way you look 
at ’em.” 

Just then the big farm bell on the 
stoop started to clang, and as the boys 
made for the house almost on a run, 
Enoch grinned and said aloud: 

“Never did get a chance to tell ’em 
that dang story!” 


{Fo be Continued) 
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THE SETTLERS is the perfect Christmas gift for everyone 
on your Christmas list, young and old. It’s both a grand love ' 
story and a thrilling tale of adventure in pioneer times. In it 
you'll meet 


Lovely, unselfish Hannah Williams. 
Young Dr. Jim whom everyone adored. 
Asa and Martha whose love affair took a stormy course. 
Tempestuous Polly Stevens whose beauty stole men’s hearts and 
aroused the jealousy of other women. 
Villainous Henry Kingman. 
Charles Carson, handsome and treacherous. 
- Motherly Constant Williams who found tragedy in the new land. 


Reviewers say: ““The book is based on historically accurate 
records and is one more important addition to the ever grow- 
ing Epie of America.” 


Bound in green and gold, with a colorful jacket designed 
by Al Coleman, this is a book you'll be proud to own and 
proud to give. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY ! 


Christmas will be here before you know it. Decide now how 
many copies of THE SETTLERS you want for Christmas 
giving, and send in your order. This is a limited edition. The 
price is $3.00 a copy, postpaid. Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it today. 


American Agricuiturist 
Box 367-TS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Enclosed please find §$ for which please send me 


(at $3.00 each) of THE SETTLERS by E. R. Eastman. 
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Some of the Chemung County, N. Y. young people contributing to this 
page are pictured here. From left, Joyce Van Dusen, Donna Roda- 


baugh, Onolea Burdsall, 


Minnie Hofsommer and Louise Palmer. Irn 


right picture, from left, are: Philip Benedict, Albert J. Smith, Ivan S. 


Boor, Lynn Cummings, and Raymond Keener. 


Instructors standing 





BOUT half of us are just too 
lazy and too indifferent to be 
good citizens of the United 
States, according to sopho- 
mores in vocational agricul- 

ture and homemaking at the Horse- 

heads, New York, Central School. 


Before I had had time to recover 
from that jolt, received while inter- 
viewing these young people election 
day morning, I learned that almost 
every one of them thinks that voters 
who do go to the polls do so without 
sufficient information on the qualifica- 
tions of those they are going to vote for. 


In the words. of Wayne Cornish, 16, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Cornish of 
R.D. 3, Horseheads, “‘People don’t seem 
to care whether the candidates are ex- 
convicts, poor men or good men.” He 
added that people stay away from the 
polling places in droves’ because, 
“. . . they don’t give a darn about 
what the government is and don’t care 
what happens in Washington as long 
as they have the government give them 
everything they want.” 

In order to get their individual 
thoughts on a series of questions on 
civics, I handed each student a ques- 
tionnaire to answer so that he or she 
wouldn’t be influenced by the ideas and 
opinions of other students. On some 
things they had remarkably similar 
thoughts, but on others, such as wheth- 
er or not 18-year-olds should be given 
voting rights, they were divided almost 
50-50. 


What’s a Good Citizen? 


Heading my questions was one ask- 
ing for a definition of a good citizen. 
If you want to be one in the eyes of 
these 15 to 17-year-olds, there are two 
prime things you must do: first, 89 
percent of these young people say you 
must vote at every election; second, 
you must take an active part in com- 
munity affairs whether they be elec- 
tions, or barn raisings. 


If you’d like to check off your quali- 
fications as a good citizen in the eyes 
of these young people, here’s the list 
I prepared from the students’ answers: 

A good citizen must vote. 


He must take part in community 
and government affairs whether they 
be city, county, state or national. 

He must be honest, obey the laws and 
rules. 


He must take an interest in good 
government and do his part to help get 
the right people to run for public office. 

He must not go around criticizing 
candidates or people in office if he 
hasn’t lent his support in selecting and 
electing them. 

He must study government and can- 
didates’ qualifications, 
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He must support his government and 
stand on his rights. 

He should work and get his living 
from his land or in other honest work. 
An honest man shouldn’t take all the 
free things from the government and 
live on other taxpayers’ money. 


A Party Man 


Chemung County political parties 
should keep an eye on 16-year-old Ivan 
Boor, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Boor. This young man, who helps with 
the work on his dad’s 326-acre, 54-cow 
farm, also says that a good citizen 
should vote but, he adds, “for the can- 
didate in his party.” 

It was in answer to my question 
about why only about half the people 
usually vote that I found out most of 
the young people think adults are too 
lazy. Hazel Rightmire, 15, of R.D. 1, 
Horseheads, and 





make any difference in elections. Some 
think that newspapers could be of real 
service to voters if they carried factual, 
truthful information about candidates, 
and Joyce Van Dusen, 16, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Van Dusen, be- 
lieves that books or booklets should be 
available to voters to acquaint them 
with the basic platforms and prin- 
ciples of the various parties even if 
they couldn’t have details on each can- 
didate. 

I asked my young respondents to list 
the. names of several elective office 
holders and discovered that the closer 
the office was to their everyday lives, 
the less likely they were to know who 
held the office. A shade less than 95% 
of them knew the name of the Govern- 
or; 79% knew who their representative 
in Congress was; and 47142% knew the 
name of the State Senator from their 

district; but only 





Raymond Keener, 
15, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Keen- 
er, said this quite 
bluntly, but others 
Patty Blau- 
velt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Blauvelt, Horseheads, were a little less 
direct. Patty said, “They just’ figure 
that their next door neighbor will 
do it.” Marion Clark, 17, who plans 
to be an elementary school teacher 
when she’s older, and Deloris Fur- 
man, 16, of Fisherville, put the ‘‘lazi- 
ness” another way. Said they, “It takes 
only a few minutes to vote but too 
many people use lame excuses such 
as ‘I have too much to do’ and ‘there 
isn’t time,’ ” 

Almost 86% of the boys I talked to, 
and 83% of the girls, said they would 
like to have more time in school de- 
voted to the study of civic affairs and, 
while some said they were getting 
about enough, not one said he’d like to 
see less civics taught in high schools. 
They were almost in total agreement 
in their statement that voters do not 
take enough time to study the quali- 
fications of candidates, and to this they 
attributed some of the absenteeism at 
the polls. Some said that people stayed 
away because they had too little in- 
formation on which to make up their 
minds. Others said that there was so 
much propaganda that, voters were 
confused. 


Want Facts, Truth 


David Conklin, 15, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. Conklin, and Donna 
Rodabaugh, 17, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Darrell Rodabaugh, agree with 
the mental laziness theory and alse 
that too many people feel that their 
votes are not important enough to 
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An Interview With Sophomore Home- 
and Vocational-Agriculture 
Students in the Horseheads, Chemung 
County, N. Y., Central School. 


By Jim Hail 





42% knew their 
assemblyman. and 
not many more 
than a third could 
give me the name 
of the supervisor 
in their own town! 

Although 21% 
of the young people I talked to admit- 
ted quite frankly they didn’t know, 
more than 60% stated that. they 
thought socialism is gaining a foot- 
hold in our country. Most of them 
blamed this on government — pro- 
grams, but only a handful would like 
to see such things as free materials 
for conservation programs, or old age 
security, taken away from us. To quote 
Ivan Boor again, he thinks it’s okay to 
have these programs and pay for them 
by higher taxes because, ‘““‘When you 
reach the age when you won’t be able 
to work, you’ll like to have a little 
money coming in.” 

Onolea Burdsall, 15, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Burdsall, Breesport, 
had an answer for Ivan: “A stop should 
be put to many of these programs 
because after people have worked 
for themselves, the government just 
comes along and takes away money 
they could be saving for themselves.” 
(By Jingoes, Onolea, I have to agree 
with you that we have to draw the 
line somewhere and I'd like to add that 
in addition to saving my own money 
instead of having the government do it, 
I also would like the right, if it is 
squandered, to have the fun of squan- 
dering it myself!) 


Philip Benedict, 16, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Benedict, who works on their 
own small farm and also helps neigh- 
boring farmers, says he’d hate to see 
the lime program stopped because, 
“Even though some of it is paid by 
taxes, the consumers get the use of it 


statements. 


sooner or later because we are mak- 
ing food available to them. Barbara 
Hanlon, 16, thinks that present social 
security, conservation and other pro- 
grams in effect should be continued, 
but new programs should not be start- 
ed or socialism will gain a greater 
foothold. 

On the other hand, Rhona Sweet, 15, 
of Erin, puts her stamp of approval 
on the way things are in America right 
now and thinks it is all right for the 
government to raise enough by taxes 
to continue all programs and to include 
socialized medicine. 


Old Enough to Vote? 


‘Almost half—52%—of. the young 
people think it would be a good thing 
if all 18-year-olds were allowed to vote 
in elections as they are in Georgia. 
Robert Borden, 15, of Breesport agrees 
with the old argument that “If a man’s 
old enough to go into the armed ser- 
vices, he’s old enough to vote,” and 
one young lady said that “We learn 
about civic affairs in high school but 
when we have to wait several years 
before voting, we are apt to forget 
most of the fundamental points.” 

Minnie Hofsommer, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hofsommer, who 
helps with the milking and harvesting 
along with the usual household duties 
of a farm girl, says 18-year-olds should 
not vote because they are not experi- 
enced enough. Lynn Cummings, 15, 
who helps with the poultry and cows 
on the farm of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuben Cummings at Erin, agrees 
with Minrfie and suggests that such 
young people probably haven’t paid 
much attention to candidates for im- 
portant offices and therefore would 
vote for just one political party. I’m 
guessing that Lynn means young ’uns 
would just go out and vote for the 


‘party in which their folks were regis- 


tered without doing any of their own 
thinking. Anne Allington and Louise 
Palmer, both 16, agree that 18 is just 
too young for most people to know 
enough about the importance of their 
vote.. However, I wonder if some of 
them, even younger than 18 don’t place 
more importance on the ballot box than 
some of us oldsters. 

Only four of those I interviewed of- 
fered a means of stopping socialistic 
trends and theirs were rather terse 
Hazel Rightmire said, 
“Change administration.” Wayne Cor- 
nish: ‘Don’t throw away things we 
grow and then buy them from other 
countries.” David Conklin: “Get all 
communists out of our country,” and 
Robert Borden, who must have been 
reading American Agriculturist said: 
“Cut waste, stop the ‘give-aways,’ and 
give Washington less tax money to 
spend!” 
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AT HAYFIELDS 


By “loa Wlliman 


NO MILK TO CALVES 


INCE the early spring of 1947, 
all Hayfields’ calves have been 
raised without fresh milk. At 

first we took them off milk at the 10th 
day, and throughout the milk feeding 
period fed them proprietary calf foods 
designed to replace milk when mixed 
with warm water in the proper pro- 
portions. During the first three years 
we tried out at least four foods by as 
many makers. Only one of these was 
poor. We got rid of it by mixing it half 
and half with dry skimmilk and then 
warm water. From the beginning the 
calves have available to them a dry 
food called a calf starter, but to me it 
is a calf grower. Beginning at age 7 
to 10 days, wisps of the choicest hay 
are made available to them. 


About 9 months ago we shifted to 
the highest priced of all milk replace- 
ment foods, 25c a pound, and found 
that we could take the calf off fresh 
milk as soon as the dam’s udder clear- 
ed up, generally the third day, and 
thereafter follow the schedule given 
above. 


The purpose is of course to save 
money on the cost of raising calves 
during their most expensive milk con- 
Rochester milk 
market pays comparatively well. At 


suming period. The 


the price we receive for milk f.o.b. 
the farm, by using the highest priced 


milk replacement food, we are saving 
half the value of the milk the calf 
would require if raised in the conven- 
tional way. At Hayfields the milk 


feeding period, even when calves got 
fresh milk, was never less than 10 
weeks and sometimes 12. It is the same 
now with milk replacement foods. 
These are for the most part made up 
of dried skimmilk, dried whey, dried 


buttermilk, vitamins and minerals. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: I dowt entirely agree 
with Tom on taking ALL sweet milk 
from young calves ALL of the time. 
It may be all right at certain seasons 
of the year when milk prices are high 
and fluid milk is short in the markets, 
but during most of the year when 
there is plenty of fluid milk it is both 
good marketing policy and farm prac- 
tice to feed some sweet milk to calves, 
thus reducing the surplus. 


Dairymen are faced with the fact 
that the consumption of milk has 
rapidly fallen off in recent years. Fluid 
milk substitutes are taking its place. 
Any milk that is taken off the market 
tends to improve prices for that which 
you sell. Moreover, while the substitute 
calf starters and growers are good, 


and excellent results can be secured . 


‘from them, after considerable first- 
hand experience I am still sure that 
sweet milk is the best feed in the world 
for the young calf. What do you think ? 

—EH. R. Hastman 


Note Alice Blue Belle’s picture. We 
knew she had the inheritance for 
large size and would therefore make 
a good calf on which to test growth 
without milk. We have two other heif- 
ers raised without milk which have 
higher records for total butterfat. But 
these, although fully realizing their 
inheritance for size, nevertheless came 
from smaller ancestry. — 


A TRUTHFUL MAN 
T WAS almost pitch black on Hal- 


lowe’en night when Jim went out at 
9:00 o’clock to sweep up in front of 
the cows and look things over. As he 
passed by the calf and bull barn (it 
used to be the horse barn), he saw a 
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sheet of white which he frankly ad- 
mits disturbed him a little, and then 
only «a few feet away as he opened 
the cow barn door, a terrible roar 


broke loose behind him. 


Jim scampered up the stairs to the 
hayloft, and his heart pounded. From 
a safe vantage point, he peeked out 
and as his eyes gradually became ac- 
customed to the dark, the following 
scene unfolded. Goldy, the enormous 
imported South Devon bull, had fol- 
lowed the team of horses out of the 
pasture when they broke down the 
fence to get at the newly filled crib 
of corn. But Goldy wasn’t tall enough 
to reach the corn high up in the open- 
ing and kept on going toward the bull 
and calf barn. The two bulls inside 
apparently sounded off, so Goldy, in 
an effort to reach them, knocked down 
one of the sliding doors and it fell 
outward—its whitewashed inside sur- 


Alice Blue Belle, as a 3-year-old cross- 
bred, when dry, weight 1,400 Ibs. She 
was raised entirely without fresh milk 
after the 9th day, and is pictured here 
to show that milk replacement food did 
not stunt her growth. She freshened at 2 
yrs., 4 mos., and on twice-a-day milking 
produced 12,660 Ibs. milk, 493 Ibs. fat, 
in 338 days. At her 2nd calving she drop- 
ped twins, without trouble, and is now 
milking at a slightly higher level than the 
Ist lactation. 


face on top. That was the white sheet 
Jim saw. 


Having no use for other bulls—but 
being a gentleman at heart—Goldy 
would not cross the white expanse of 
door lying on the ground and just 
stood there and roared. Jim got Stub, 
who lives down the road, and together 
they rounded up Goldy and the horses 
and put them back in the pasture. 
Mighty glad I wasn’t there that night. 
Too spooky. 





< Uncle Sam’s gift of limestone to a 
Central New York farm. Note the new 
delivery beyond shed at right. Such scenes 
of neglect and costly waste to taxpayers 
are becoming fewer than when I had this 
picture taken a few years ago, but they 
still exist. Some of my friends who take 
such subsidies do so on the theory of. get- 
ing theirs while it lasts. Others raise the 
point that since government pays for less 
lime than is generally needed, its action 
decreases rather than increases the actual 
use of lime. Such an argument is sup- 
ported by claim that in the last 10 years, 
the use of high-priced compiete fertilizer, 
which isn’t subsidized, has increased more 
than lime. Lime is needed ahead of fer- 
tilizer. Same government office that dishes 
out lime also puts on controls, 


A Here Uncle Sam has also contributed, 
but in a much different and more perm- 
anent way. At public expense, soil con- 
servation technicians and surveyors laid 
out the plans for a farm pond, diversion 
ditches, and contour strips on the farm of 
Oscar Kinon of Schuyler County. The cost 
to the public was small. The work was 
done by local people and was paid for 
by Mr. Kinon. The results are visible; will 
last for many, many years, and through 
flood control, better drainage, and land 
improvement, all the people benefit along 
with the Kinon family. 

This job doesn’t disappear, and the 
public expense isn’t repeated. Many stu~ 
dents of flood control believe that numer- 
ous farm ponds are more important than 
a few big government dams. 








Soil Building 
Increasing Livestock 


Up-Grading the Diet 


These are the seven magic words which have sparked a crusade the 
length-and breadth of agricultural America. | 


They express the basic doctrines of a new and broader concept of 
farming and living. Known as ‘‘Animal Agriculture’, it forms the 
basis for a national farm and food program designed to build the 
fertility of our farms, and give to America and the world a new measure 
of freedom and abundance. 


No greater tribute can be paid the late H. E. Babcock, father of the 
idea, than the present wide adoption of this program which he so 
vigorously and successfully advanced. 3 


Next April a National Animal Agriculture Institute meeting will be 
held at Purdue University to train selected leaders in a complete 
understanding of this far reaching idea; also ways and means will be 
developed to follow through with this nationally important program 
in the months and years ahead. i 


‘As one of the divisions of the AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, we 
are happy to sponsor this dynamic idea initiated by our former 
associate, Ed Babcock. And we.take pride in the fdct that our adoption 
of this three-pointed Animal Agriculture program dates back to the 
time of its inception. 





DIVISION A MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Coldwater, Ohio 
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60-70 HOURS ...THAT’S ALL THE SAFE USE 
YOU GET FROM ORDINARY TRACTOR OILS 100 HOURS ... THAT'S WHEN HEAT AND WEAR MAY START TO BREAK 


DOWN EVEN SO-CALLED “PREMIUM” TRACTOR OILS 


150 HOURS...DEPENDABLE PROTECTION EVERY 
MINUTE AT NO EXTRA COST, THAT'S WHAT 
YOU GET WHEN YOU SAFEGUARD YOUR 
GASOLINE TRACTOR WITH VEEDOL 








HELPS CUT TRACTOR COSTS... 
SAVES YOU MONEY THESE 5 WAYS i ; 








SAVES OIL—gives long service between oil changes in gasoline-fueled tractors 
SAVES FUEL—reduces power blow-by 

SAVES TIME —avoids breakdown delays 

SAVES REPAIR BILLS —resists heat and wear 

SAVES YOUR TRACTOR — protects engine parts 


Veedol is available in 5-gallon pails, 15-, 30-, and TIDE WATER ] 50- - 0 U i V E E D 0 L 


§5-gallon drums. 7% 
Wine be jk See ee 8) 
Veedol Tractor Oil Dealers sell... FEDERAL TIRES ee Al aS A BETTER TRACTOR Oil BY THE CLOCK 


for Passenger Cars... Trucks... Tractors. ue Se Made from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude oil 


VEEDO 


TRACTOR OIL 
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Country roads like the above are picturesque in 
summertime but there are too many of them which 
for 9 or 10 months a@ year are a daily headache to 
the farmers who have to struggle over them to get 
supplies to the farm and food to markef. 


POINTS TO EMPHASIZE 


1, It has been pointed out that the 705 miles of 
new, heavy-duty highways in New York this year 
will cost $198,000 per mile—as much as it would 
to improve 23,300 miles of rural roads. 


2. Forty other states with truck axle weights 
lower than in New York are spending only 
$25,000 a mile this year for state highways. 


3, We need truck transportation. We couldn’t 
do without it. If we hadn’t needed it, it would 


mever have become the giant industry it is today. 


4. But, we don’t need trucks that exceed, by 
4,000 pounds an axle, the weight recommended 
by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, by the 
organization of highway officials of all 48 states, 
by the Secretary of National Defense, by the 
National Security Reserves Board, by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, and other authori- 


ties. 
f 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Lower the New York State legal big truck 
axle weight several thousand pounds. 


2. Raise the license fee for heavy trucks to a 
figure more in line with their demands on our 


highway system. 


3. Enforce the legal weight limit, which will 
not only prolong the life of our roads and cheap- 
en their cost and maintenance, but will also pro- 
tect the many truck lines that do live up to the 
law from the unfair competition of those grossly 
overloading. 


wee oS 





Trucks are an essential part of our whole transportation system, but huge ones as illustrated above require 
roads and bridges that are thicker, stronger, wider and many times as expensive as the roads needed 
back in the Tin-Lizzie days. In New York State, trucks can operate legally with axle weights higher than 
allowed in 40 other states. It’s legal in New York for a truck to operate with a gross loaded weight of 


63,750 pounds-—nearly 32 tons! 


~ YOUR Most Important Road 


Goes Past Your Faun 


By JIM HALL 


Y JOB of calling on farmers and 
then writing about what I see and 
what I am told for the information 
of about a quarter million farm 
families is a pleasant one. But my 
work isn’t all along the wide, smooth, com- 
fortable highways that most people enjoy 
when they go for a trip to the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire or to see Niagara 
Falls. For stories, I visit you men and women 
who produce the milk and eggs that city 
folks have for breakfast, the chicken and 
turkey and vegetables they have: for dinner, 
and those luscious apples and cherries their 
kids go for after school. 

My travels take me into all sections of the 
Northeast from the Aroostook County, 
Maine, potato fields down to South Jersey, 
but for simplicity’s sake, I’ll use New: York 
State figures to tell my story. 





In the Empire State, farmers buy one mil- 


tion dollars worth of livestock feed every day 
in the year. That’s a lot of feed even when 
it’s $80 or $90 a ton! It’s about four million 
tons a year. Farmers also buy nearly 600,000 
tons of fertilizer, costing about $20 million 
a year, and something over a million tons of 
lime costing $614 million. Dairy farmers — 
and this always surprises city folks—have to 
replace from one-quarter to one-fifth of their 
milking herds each year because cows, even 
moré than machines, grow old, inefficient and 
unprofitable. 

‘All that feed, fertilizer, lime and some 
of the stock have to be taken to these 
farms. 

All these commodities — and many more 


that are used in the job of producing our 
food—are delivered to distribution points by 
rail, by huge transport trucks, arid by ships 
that dock at Buffalo, Albany and other 
points. But our common carriers very rarely 
deliver to the farm. That million dollars 
worth of feed a day, and all the other things, 
get out to the farm in the farmer’s own little 
truck, and, in some cases, in the form of a 
couple of bags stuffed in the trunk or tied 
to the bumpers of a passenger car. 


In addition to all these things that some 
150,000 New York farm families buy to pro- 
duce our food, they also buy consumer goods 
in greater quantities than city residents. Paint 
for barns and homes, clothing, the new bi- 
cycle for junior, and most of their food have 
to be purchased in town and hauled out to 
their farms. And note that I didn’t say “de- 
livered.”” Not even Railway Express delivers 
to rural routes. 


Trucking Every Day 


And that’s. only a part of the traffic be- 
tween the farm and town. What’s produced 
on the farm has to go to town, too. We have 
to take more off the farm than we haul in, or 
we wouldn’t have any farms. Milk has to go 
to the local milk plant every morning, and 
the empty sterilized cans have to come back. 


Eggs keep a little better than milk, when 
properly cooled, but they have to make the 
trip at least once a week. It’s a daily, never- 
ending, unspectacular job to keep Americans 
well fed. 


I wish I could show you a picture from a 
(Continued on Page 3} 





Some of the Best Chicks In the World 
are Produced in G.L.F. Territory 


There’s no need of going very far away from home in 
order to get good quality baby chicks. In this past 
year’s egg laying test five of the top pens in the United 
States came from hatcheries located in the northeast. 


Nearby Chicks are Tops 


Right here in New York, New Jersey and Pennsy]l- 
vania we have men who have bred and selected their 
poultry breeding stock so well that their birds stand up 
with those anywhere in the world. These hatcherymen 
are turning out chicks right now that grow bigger 
faster and, as layers, can produce more eggs than the 


birds of fifteen years ago. Many of these hatcherymen 
are G.L.F. members and live close to you. 


Buy Your Chicks Close to Home 


Chicks from nearby hatcheries are not only among 
the best in the world, but they just naturally receive 
better care. They run less chance of being chilled 
and weakened from long trips than those shipped 
long distances. Because they are nearby, you can 
know the hatcherymen personally and visit with 
them about your chicks. 

This year, buy your chicks from one of the good 
northeastern hatcheries. 


G.L.F. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York 
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ru remericau Paster Visits Other Laude 


By WALTER DODDS 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Ithaca, New York. 


AST summer, as I traveled 

os through the Near East, Iran, 

India, and Egypt, I found all 

eyes’ turned on America. 

Through newspapers, radio and per- 

sonal contact, people know what is hap- 

pening here—all of the bad and at 
least some of the good. 


For example, the front page of a 
newspaper in Delhi, 
# India, featured the 
mistreatment of 
some negro boys in 
Alabama. Some 
Hindus, who con- 
sider themselves as 
Aryan as any man, 
told with bitterness 
how they were 
thrown off the white 
man’s train in our 
South. In general, 
America is well re- 
garded, but that re- 
gard can and should 
be improved. For many reasons—some 
selfish, some unselfish—we in America 
_ are as interested in other lands as they 
are in us. At the time Jesus was born, 
people knéw nothing of those who lived 
even a mere hundred miles away. Now, 
all people know what is happening 
everywhere, We are in one world, but 
just being acquainted with another per- 
son doesn’t necessarily make you love 
him. Not everyone the world over loves 
America. 





Walter Dodds 


One of the most effective things I 
saw to increase the regard and respect 
of others for us was at Jibrael in Leb- 
anon. Centuries of erosion had depleted 
the fertility of the soil until the young 
people were leaving for greener pas- 


tures as soon as they were able. Under 
the direction of Neal Alter, a Christian 
missionary, this is being slowly but 
surely changed. Neal started by intro- 
ducing better seed and animals to in- 
crease food production. Prices there are 
no problem. The goal, much to be de- 
sired, is to produce enough food to feed 
the family until the next harvest. 


Then, seeing the need for fruit trees, 
Neal Alter investigated. The people told 
him olive trees would not grow, but a 
study of history showed that excessive 
taxation centuries ago had resulted in 
forcing out the olive trees, and no one 
remembered why. Mr. Alter encouraged 
the setting of olive trees, which are 
thriving and adding much to the well- 
being and income of the owners. 


A school was started at Jibrael. The 
aim was and is to teach students to 
use the resources of the area to build a 
satisfactory life for themselves and 
their families. Emphasis is put on the 
training of girls, a new idea in the 
Hast. When a young man _ finishes 
school and marries an ignorant wife, 
the education of their children must 
start where their father’s did. But a 
young woman, taught the fundamen- 
tals of nutrition, “homemaking, and 
Christian citizenship teaches her chil- 
dren for the first eight or ten years 
of their lives. 


You might well ask, ‘What will hap- 
pen when Neal Alter gets too old to 
carry on?” The work will go on. With 
him is Mounier Khoury, a native of 
Lebanon and a graduate of the Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture. No 
offer of more money will change his 
resolve to stay and work there! Fur- 
thermore, the Lebanese government is 


setting up a country-wide school sys- 
tem patterned after the one at Jibrael. 

We found conditions far less favorable 
in many places. In Iran, no farmer can 
ever hope to own the land which he 
works. Many times he pays a rental 
which takes 65% of what he produces, 
and sometimes he buys the seed and 


pays the taxes. One of the best de-. 


fenses for the kind of free enterprise 
we have in America is that our farmers 
and our workers get a far bigger share 
of what they produce than do those in 
the lands I visited. 

These people without hope provide 
fertile ground for Communist propa- 
ganda. They are told that they will own 
land under Communism. The promises 
are false, but many believe them. 

In India, progress is being made to- 
ward making land available to those 
who work it. Land is being taken from 
the princes who have owned vast areas. 
These princes are well paid as long as 
they live, but when they die, the next 
generation of princes may have to work! 

Naturally, I came home with certain 
conclusions. I realize the danger of 
opinions based on a relatively brief 
visit, but at least I did not make them 
from an airplane, train, or automobile. 
I did talk with the common people in 
every land I touched. 

Here are my conclusions: 

1. The only way we ean help the 
people in other lands is to help them 
help themselves. 

More work in years past like that 
done by Neal Alter in Jibrael would be 
a good investment in peace and world 
brotherhood now. One reason why 
there hasn’t been more is the failure 


-of Mission Boards to tell American 


farmers what was being done. 


2. We could make what we are doing 
for other countries more effective by 
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giving a better example of Christian 
living here at home. 

3. We must use the press and radio 
in other lands to tell our story. Our 
enemies never fail to tell about our 
vices. We do little to tell of our virtues, 
I was interested to see the large num- 
ber of radio sets. Those designed to 
hear local stations are not expensive. 


4. One of the last and least effective 
ways of helping is to send materials or 
to give money which is used to buy 
materials. 


The people in the lands I saw believe, 
and with good reason, that their gov- 
ernments are corrupt. Therefore, when 
we do send money we should know how 
it is spent, lest it be wasted or worse. 

5. Military aid, in my opinion, should 
be the last resort. 

I am not a pacifist. So long as so. 
much evil is loose in the world, we will 
need armament, But armament is not 
the final answer. In the first place, war 
never settles anything. Wars breed 
war. But even more important right 
now is the fact that men will not fight 
to defend what they have unless they 
believe that what they have is worth 
defending. ‘ 

Unfortunately, millions in the Near 
East and Asia distrust all government 
to the extent that they care little who 
governs. If Communism takes over, 
they will regret it when it is too late, 
but they will not fight willingly now. 

There is something about the Christ- 
mas season that tends to turn the 
thoughts of men toward the idea of 
universal brotherhood. America these 
days is very much in the eyes of the 
people of all nations. It gives us a won- 
derful opportunity to share the best 
we have in improved methods of living 
and spiritual values that are the foun- 
dation stones for a better way of life. 








Your Most Important Road 
Goes Past Your Farm 


(Continued from Page 1!) 


recent advertisement. Maybe you saw 
it. In this picture is what I judge to be 
a 1915 Model T Ford being pulled out 
of muddy ruts by a husky team of 
horses. The title is “How You Got Out 
of the Mud,” and in the fine print un- 
derneath it says, “Only a generation 
ago, this was a typical main highway. 


The Road to YOUR 
Barnyard 


Well, to any farmer the main high- 
way. is the one that leads up to his 
barnyard. Some of you are on good 
roads but most of them are not on the 
nice, numbered highways —— they are 
back in those hills and up those little 
country side roads that look so roman- 
tic in the rotogravure sections of the 
city papers. We’ve all seen those pic- 
tures that bring back fond memories 
to city people of that\ glorious month 
every summer that every city man or 
Woman I’ve ever talked to used to 
spend on granddad’s farm. 

Those are the farmers’ ‘main high- 
ways”; those are'the roads over which 
too many have to struggle to bring in 
Supplies and to bring out our food 
every day—in the muddy falls and 
Springs; and in slippery, snowy winters, 
as well as in those beautiful summers. 
I’ve been on roads in nearly every one 
of our northeastern states that were 
worse than the horrible example of “a 





generation ago” pictured in the recent 
advertisement. Even equipped with 
mud tires and chains, I have had to 
give up on roads that some “farmers 
had to use every day — and they 
couldn’t give up, or their animals and 
some consumers would go hungry, Re- 
member, I am not talking about a gen- 
eration ago. Within the past year I’ve 
been bogged down in Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. The Pennsyl- 
vania farm I finally walked to, repre- 
sented an investment of at least $65,000 
and supplies consumers with a half 
million pounds of milk a year. 


Grandpa wasn’t so bad off. He got 
back and forth to town with bob- 
sleighs. But today, if the highway sup- 
erintendent left the snow on the main 
roads in order that farmers could use 
sleighs all the way to town, I’m afraid 
motorists might raise a slight objec- 
tion. 


What Farming Costs 

That little farm might look like a 
rather poor, run-down place to a city 
man speeding by, but if he happened to 
notice 10 or 12 milk cans on the rack 
beside the road or milkhouse, you can 


bet that that farmer has 30 or 40 milk 
cows that cost him somewhere between 


10 and 20 thousand dollars if they are 


just ordinary cows. You can also figure 
that, if he is efficiently mechanized, 
his total investment is at least $30,000. 
He is supplying ‘the capital, the man- 
agement and the labor... but the kind 
of road many of them have to contend 
with in order to keep in business and 
produce our victuals is too much like 


/ 


the ones we had when we were all 
driving 1915 Model ‘‘T’s.” 


For as many years as I can remem- 
ber, farmers and farm organizations 
have been screaming for some decent 
farm-to-market roads. (They have 
screamed almost as much as labor has 
for higher wages, security, and short 
hours.) Good roads to these good farms 
would mean less costs, because there 
would be fewer breakdowns, less labor, 
and untold time saved. 


American’ Agriculturist has been in 
the forefront in this screaming. Our 
state government has been sympa- 
thetic, and has helped, but there just 
hasn’t been enough money to do a real 





| MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS! 


F you want to go on the Amer- 

ican Agriculturist California 
Tour, Feb 17-March 13, we urge 
you to make your reservation at 
once. Space is sure to be sold out 
early in January. So popular are 
these tours that last year we had 
to disappoint 160 persons. 

A postcard to American Agri- 
culturist, Box .367-T, Ithaca, 


N. Y., will bring you our tour 
itinerary. It contains a complete 
day-to-day description of the 
things we will do, as well as pic- 
tures of some of the beautiful 
places we will see. 

A $10.00 deposit will hold your 


reservation. If circumstances 
force you to cancel at the last 
minute, all payments will be re- 
funded. But don’t delay. Make 
your reservation now, so that you 
will not be disappointed. 








job. The farmers’ roads have had to 
suffer — perhaps because there are 
fewer farmers than city people to 
scream. 


Overloaded Trucks 


Then the Citizens Public Expendi- 
ture Survey and Griffenhagen and As- 
sociates made their survey and recom- 
mendations regarding New York State 
roads. Ed Eastman wrote an editorial 
(September 2, 1950) based on this 
factual material. He pointed out that 
in one police check-up, one-quarter of 
the big trucks were overloading, even 
though New York legally allows gross 
weights up to almost 32 tons; that 
highways and bridges to carry these 
terrific weights are mighty expensive; 
and that these heavy trucks pay the 
third lowest license fee in the nation 
while the light-weight farm truck pays 
the third highest fee. Ed also called 
attention to the fact that it costs 23c 
in license fee and gas tax to move a 
passenger car 100 ton-miles, but only 
5c for the big heavy trucks. 


Farmers are notoriously poor cor- 
respondents and seldom take time to 
write about something they agree with, 


_ but this editorial proved the exception. 


Letters came from all over the state, 
with only one farmer raising an objec- 
tion to Ed Eastman’s statement. Most 
of them were much more outspoken 
than Ed in expressing their ideas about 
what these Goliaths were doing to our 
roads and budgets! I believe that if 
enough of us become aware of the 
points emphasized in column one on 
the front page, and start doing some- 
thing about it, we’ll have lower initial 
cost and lower maintenance and repair 
costs on our main highways. Then, per- 
haps, we’ll have enough funds to get 
our farmers “Out of the Mud” in this 
generation, 
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GRACE AND FRED RETIRE 


T IS WITH REGRET that we announce the re- 

tirement of Mrs. Grace Watkins Huckett as home 
editor of American Agriculturist, and Mr. Fred W. 
Ohm, as superintendent of our printing plant at 
Poughkeepsie. Both Grace and Fred have done a 
fine job for you and for American Agriculturist for 
more than 25 years and have played a large part in 
building this publication to its present great position 
of prestige and usefulness. 

But there comes a time in the lives of all of us 
when we have earned the right’ to more rest and 
more opportunity to do some of the things we have 
always wanted to do. Fred and his family have pur- 
chased a home in Maine, where he expects to catch 
fish 7 feet long and shoot deer bigger than 
elephants! 


Grace and her husband, Dr. Hugh Huckett, will 
continue to reside in their beautiful home at River- 
head, Long Island, where she will have more time 
for her many hobbies, especially her flower garden. 
We are glad that she has consented to stay on our 
staff as consultant, where her advice and help will 
always be valuable. She will also continue to write 
articles on flower gardening for us. 


Succeeding Mrs. Huckett as home editor is Mrs. 
Mabel Hebel, who for 16 years has teamed up with 
Grace in editing one of the very best home depart- 
ments in any farm publication in America. At 
Poughkeepsie, Mr. Jack Weatherby, who for some 
time has been Mr... Ohm’s right-hand man as 
assistant superintendent, will take over Fred’s duties 
as printing plant superintendent. Therefore, both 
of these important positions will continue to be in 
excellent hands. 


é 


WHEN YOU FEED DIMES 


HE next time you go to the barn or henhouse 

to feed the cattle or poultry, imagine that your 
pockets are filled with nickels and dimes. Then as 
you go up and down the mangers or feeding racks, 
instead of throwing in the grain pretend you are 
throwing in the equivalent in nickels and dimes. If 
you do, I'll bet it will give you an entirely different 
point of view on your feeding methods. Here is how 
it works out: 


At this writing a good dairy ration costs about 
$70 a ton, which is 3144c a pound. Let us say that 
a quart of that feed weighs about a pound. Every 
time you dish out a quart of feed it costs you 3%%c, 
therefore you will throw to every good cow several 
nickels or dimes, Your pocketful of change won’t 
last long, will it? 

I'll guarantee, also, that if you will try that little 
experiment you will be mighty careful thereafter 
how you weigh or measure out the grain for every 
individual in your herd. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR TELEVISION 


ECAUSE of the tremendous possibilities of tele- . 


vision in teaching many subjects in the schools, 
the New York State Board of Regents and Com- 
‘missioner Wilson are working with the National 
Communications Commission to obtain television 
time for educational purposes. 


As an example of television possibilities, take the 
teaching of history. To many students, history is a 
dull subject because it is difficult for teachers to 
dramatize it. But can you imagine a student ever 
forgetting some great historical event like the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, or ‘Pickett’s charge at Get- 
tysburg when dramatized on television by great 
actors! What could bring home the horrors of war 
more than a picture of a bombed city? 


- Or take literature. I found Scott’s ‘Lady of the 


Lake” dull reading when I was in school; also, ° 


Shakespeare. But dramatize some of the great 
scenes from literature on television and you couldn’t 
keep a student out of the classes. 


By £ R. Eastman 








REVAEVAOETASTAEY 
CHRISTMAS AS USUAL 


he wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year in these uncertain and unhappy 
times seems at first thought to strike a wrong 
note. But we must all carry on. The children 
_have every right to their Christmas. So do 
the rest of us. 

In celebrating Christmas, and throughout the 
new year, we would do well to remember, espe- 
cially during these times, that Christmas is the 
birthday of Jesus Christ, and that Jesus came 
to bring peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

But, make no mistake, Jesus was no milk- 
sop, no appeaser; neither were the other great 
prophets and leaders of men. When it was 
necessary to fight the forces of evil in order to 
preserve peace and freedom, they fought, even 
though it led to Calvary, to Valley Forge, 
to Gettysburg, or to the beaches of Normandy. 
So it is now. Tremendous forces of evil are 
loose in the world. They must and will be 
overcome. America has always ‘muddled 
through, and she will this time. 

In the meantime we will be more likely to 
win if we, as individuals, keep cheerful and 
optimistic and as happy as possible. So, we 
of American Agriculturist wish you and yours 
a Merry ‘Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


SVAOVAOV LEV ABGaS 
WORKING TOO MUCH LAND? 


HE coming of the tractor and other modern 

farm equipment has made it possible for the 
farmer to increase greatly the number of acres he 
works, but I wonder if many farmers are now 
trying to work so much land that they are not doing 
any of it very well. - 

Where farmers are trying to handle too many 
acres, the work is never done on time. A rush job 
of plowing is often a poor job; the ends are not 
plowed, with the result that the hedgerows are wid- 
ened. Fitting and cultivating are often slighted, and 
not enough care is used in the application of fertiliz- 
ers or in the selection and planting of seed. The total 
result of all this is a too low acre yield for the cost 
of fertilizer, seed and labor involved. 

Is this point of view something to think about or 
am I all wrong? I’d be glad to know what you think. 


IF YOU HAVE HEART TROUBLE 


OCTORS estimate that 9 million Americans 

suffer from heart disease, and a great army of 
them die of diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
every year. Many of the victims are farmers, for our 
occupation with its strains, stresses and worries 
is particularly hard on the heart. 

If you have heart disease, you might just about 
as well commit suicide with a gun as shovel through 
a snowdrift or mow away hay in a hot hayloft, or 
get into any physical jams or emotional excitement. 
If you want to live, you’d better rest and pay at- 
tention to what the doctor tells you. 

There is a little booklet published by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., 
called “Heart Disease — A Story of Progress.” It 
costs 15c. You might find it interesting and helpful. 


THE GREAT STORM 


NEVER saw wind blow so hard as it did in the 
' great wind storm that prevailed over the entire 
Northeast during the weekend of November 25. 
Fortunately, my own buildings came through in 
fairly good shape, but the damage to farm property 
throughout the Northeast was tremendous. 
How sad it is, after men and women have worked 


' 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 


for a lifetime to get a little property together and 
paid for, to see it destroyed in the space of a few 
moments. 


FINISHED IN TWO NIGHTS 


“T received your book THE SETTLERS and I think it 
is the most interesting book I have ever read. After I 
started reading it I just couldn’t put it aside until I got 
halfway through it. Then I finished it the second 
night.’’—L.G.H., N. Y. 

R. EASTMAN has received more than 250 en- 

thusiastic letters about this great story. Get 
a copy while the supply lasts for your own library 
or for a Christmas present to a friend. Send your 
order with $3.00 for each copy to American Agri- 
culturist, Department TS, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and the books will be sent to you 
postpaid.—__M..R.S. 


WATCH POLITICIANS 


HE recent elections indicated that the American 

people at last are waking up. The crisis the 
country now faces is solidifying their antagonism 
to all socialistic schemes such as socialized medi- 
cine, too high subsidies, too much social security, 
work insurance for dead-beats, the “give-me’s,” all 
of which is resulting in millions of tax-eating office- 
holders, ruinous taxes, and in an inflation which 
will destroy our country unless it is stopped. 


All of us voters will do well to watch our political 
leadership in both parties and mark them for igno- 
minious defeat if they continue in their failure to 
support the basic principles of thrift, personal initia- 
tive, hard work and personal responsibility which 
made this country great. Politicians have no right 
to ask me to tighten my belt until they do some of 
it themselves. 


There is need of a realignment of our two-party 
system so that it can be clearly understood what 
each party and the candidates stand for. Asit is now, 
thousands of Republicans and Democrats are split- 
ting their tickets, refusing to support either Repub- 
lican or Democratic candidates who are socialists 
because they think that is the way to get votes. . 


EARLE HARDENBURG 


OTATO growers in the Empire State and in all 

the Northeast have lost a real friend in the death 
of Earle Hardenburg. He knew potato growers and 
their problems. Better still, he loved farm folks and 
they loved him. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


D WEEKS tells a story in the Atlantic Monthly 
about 10-year-old Dorothy’s composition on the 
cow: 


“The bird that I am going to write about is the 
Owl. The Owl cannot see at all by day and at night 
is as blind as a bat. 


“I do not know much about the Owl, so I will 
go on to the beast which I am going to choose. It 
is the Cow. The Cow is a mammal. It has six sides 
—right, left, an upper and below. At the back it has 
a tail on which hangs a brush. With this it sends 
the flies away so that they will not fall into the 
milk. The head is for the purpose of growing horns 
and so that the mouth can be somewhere. The horns 
are to butt with, and the mouth is to mop with. 
Under the Cow hangs the milk. It is arranged for 
milking. When people milk, the milk comes and 
there is never an end to the supply. How the Cow 
does it I have not yet realized, but it makes more 
and more. The Cow has a fine sense of smell: One 
can smell it far away. This is the reason for the 
fresh air in the country. 

“The man Cow is called an Ox. It is not a mam- 
mal. The Cow does not eat much, but what it eats 
it eats twice, so that it gets enough. When it is 
hungry it moos, and when it says nothing it is be- 
cause its inside is all full up with grass.” 
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AA’s Farmers’ Dollar Guide 


WAR? As this is written, total war seems very close. Rumblings of dis- 
amu «Satisfaction directed toward those charged with our diplomatic ef- 
forts are growing. If World War III is at hand, here are some developments 
for which you will want to watch and plan: 

1. Inflation will continue—at an accelerated rate. 

2. Most young men on farms will be drafted into the armed services. 

3. As always in war, demand for food will skyrocket. 

4. Supplies needed to grow food will be short. Gasoline and rubber may 
be first. 

5. Program Of controls probably will be tighter than in World War II, in- 
cluding rationing, tighter credit and price fixing. 

6. An attempt to keep food costs low to consumers is probable. Subsidies are 
likely to be used as they were on milk in fiend War II. 


INCOME TAX: 


2) ge emg 


You have two choices. You can (1) file your return and 
pay your tax on or before January 31, 1951, or (2) you 
can file an estimate of your tax and pay that amount by January 15, then file 
your return and pay the balance on March 15. Fill out the duplicate form in 
pencil, so you can make changes, and when you file the original, keep the dup- 
licate where you can find it. 

If you are running a big farm business, it may pay you to hire some one to 
figure your tax. He will save you work, and he is likely to save you more than 
his fee. If your records for ’50 do not give you the information you want, now 
is a good time to plan for better records in 1951. 


PLANS; Whether or not war comes, planning always pays dividends. 
ome = FOULTRYMEN will probably find egg prices down temporarily 
this spring because price supports will be abandoned. However, the situation 
may correct itself by fail, so it looks like good business to raise the normal 
number of pullets. \ 

POTATO GROWERS will be on their own next year. They can grow as many 
acres as they want, but there will be no government price supports. However, 
potato growers must realize that more potatoes have been grown for several 
years than consumers will eat. 

Where the acreage of any crop is cut, there is always the problem of what 
to grow. It is interesting to note that the acreage of grain as a cash crop has 
inereased in the Northeast in the past few years. Two reasons for this increase 
are: first, government price support programs which northeastern farmers be- 
lieve have favored grain growing areas and, second, the fewer man hours 
needed to grow a bushel of grain. Previous to 1940, farmers could grow a half 
bushel of corn per hour of labor; now with improved equipment they can grow 
3 bushels of corn per hour of labor. When figuring your cash crop area, don’t 
overlook corn or other grains. 

DAIRYMEN sometimes neglect to cool milk properly in winter. It is im- 
portant for two reasons: 1. To prevent freezing of the milk; 2. Warm milk 
exposed to cold air, even far below freezing, cools very slowly, and until it 
cools, bacteria continue to multiply. 

GRASS SEED supplies are about like this: Ladino clover, plentiful, Some has 
been imported from Italy because of lower cost. Some tests on Italian seed 
favorable but still inconclusive. White clover, U. S. crop small. Considerable 
imported. Prices expected to be about last year’s level. Birdsfoot trefoil, New 
York Empire seed’crop largest in history. Kentucky blue grass, a little bigger 
crop than last year, but demand also higher. Orchard grass supply above last 
year with big demand. Brome grass supply larger than last year at about one- 
half the price. Perennial rye grass supply bigger, demand and price higher. 


POWER: If farm help becomes scarce, electricity can help to fill the gap. 
However, if more and more electrically operated equipment is 
added, the wiring, once adequate, will not carry the load efficiently. 

—Hugh Cosline 


“the Lazy Farmer, 


ECEMBER’S coming at our place 

puts bigger smiles upon my face; 
with snow and cold, this month is when 
the pancake season starts again. In 
spring and summer and in fall, the 
griddle’s hardly used at all, because 
pancakes, Mirandy feels, are only good 
for winter meals. From April ’til 
Thanksgiving’s o’er, I argue that she 
should make more, but women don’t 
change once they’re set, so eggs are all 
I ever get until December rolls around 
and there is snow upon the ground. 
’'Til then Mirandy seems to be afraid 
hotcakes will founder me. 

That notion is such poppycock that 
it is really quite a shock to hear my 
own wife using it, she sounds like she 
ain’t got much wit. Why, ev’rybody 
knows there ain’t a single justified 
complaint that can be made about 
wheatcakes, the finest dish a woman 
makes. When batter’s mixed up proper- 
ly (Mirandy’s ‘always is, by gee), you 
needn’t have a bit of fear no matter 
what the time of year; however big the stack you eat, they'll give you pep 
that’s hard to beat. Mirandy knows that, too, I’m sure, and I doubt that her 
motive’s pure; it ain’t my health that worries her, it’s making breakfast easier. 
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Why is 
this ointment 
so effective 
in treating 

\ mastitis*? 


XN Millions of cases 


N have been successfully 


\ treated with it! 


UNTREATED QUARTER 


& (701) 











TREATED QUARTER 


Note how Squibb Ointment disperses penicillin throughout a treated quartert 
One tube of Squibb Ointment, containing a dye instead of penicillin, was 
instilled into one quarter of a cow’s udder. The cow was killed 17 hours later— 
the udder removed and frozen—and the above cross-section photograph taken. 


Here are your reasons for asking for 
Squibb Penicillin Ointment: 


® Thorough dispersion throughout en- 
tire treated quarter, reaching the infec- 
tion no matter where it may be in the 
quarter. 


® Attacks mastitis* organisms over a 


period of from 48 to 72 hours—without 
interfering with regular milking hours. 


®@ Effective in 9* out of 10 cases of 
mastitis—usually with only one tube. 


@ Stops milk check losses by getting 
infected cows quickly back to produc- 
tion of salable milk. 


® Stable, non-toxic, non-irritating. 
® Clear ointment—won’t discolor milk, 


@ Easy to use. Improved tip on 
tube inserts into teat. Ointment flows 
readily from tube into infected quar- 
ter. Treatment is a matter of seconds, 
No syringe required. 


Squibb “Instant-Use” Penicillin is sold in drug stores only. Ask your 
druggist for it. It’s inexpensive! Keep this proved ointment always 
on hand in the barn. Treat mastitis* at the first sign—stop its spread 
—save yourself many dollars. Write for folder on MASTITIS. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary & Animal Feeding Products Division, 
Dept. AA12, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


*due to Streptococcus agalactiae, the cause of the largest percentage of all mastitis cases. 


. ORF BB —4 NaME You CAN TRUST 


COMPLETE LINE of FARM SEEDS Since 1895 
Certified EMPIRE Perennial 


Birdsfoot Trefoil 


FOR HAY FOR PASTURE 


DROUTH RESISTANT 


Write Dept. AA-12 for descrip- 
tive circular and name of near- 
est GROW MORE representative. 


SEED CO., INC.,... ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


"You'll Like Them” 


THE FARM SEED HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
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RLG US PAS OFF 


HONEY. 


Baa ss 
Yello Bole 


BUY THE 


hae i 
HONEY TREATED BOWL 


No other pipe gives as : ; 
much value for $1.50 Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, In 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


Pipe makers for 99 years. 


Other Yello Boles $2.50 





Self-Feeding 


BVT Vad. 


Cut labor costs! Widespread 
interest is being shown by 
dairymen and catflemen in 
this efficient new MARTIN 
method of curing and han- 
dling chopped hay. No cart- 
ing... no pitchfork labor... 
plenty of pasture-fresh 
GREEN hay always available. 
Increase milk or beef produc- 
tion... slash feed and labor 
costs with the Martin Self- 
Feeding Haymaker! 



















Average Per ost Of Keep- 
ing Your Own Herd Sire 









“Figures from Penna. Experiment Station 


For full details SEND 
COUPON TODAY! 





In New York and Western Vermont, get all the facts about 
lower cost breeding to NYABC sires. Write today to: 


ew Y. A B..... Co 


Box 528 * EY 1 Geen Ithaca, N. Y. 









r 
| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1435 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio l 









Please send me.FREE literature on | 
| (-] Self-FeedingHaymaker [_] Silo [-] Cribs [_] Bins 

RN CL ery ees aaah Ta Hy a Uae tilt ae | 
| Riclr esse sina a eit eo 


NEW FORDSON TRACTOR PARTS 
High tension magneto and bracket assemblies. Prompt 
shipment. Write for parts list. FISK, ALDEN CO.. 
132 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Lye ee ae al 
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TWO (@)-A-DAY PROTECTION BEFORE 


“CALVING 


It’s so valuable... yet so cheap! The Drugs, Iron, 
Iodine, Cobalt, Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D 
that form the Kow-Kare conditioning formula are a 
common-sense precaution at freshening time. Cows 
about to calve often harbor weaknesses that are not 
apparent until disasters occur. Add Kow-Kare to the 
feed of every freshening cow; also of cows “off feed,” 
cows forced for high production. 2¢ a day is a small 
Price to pay for peace of mind. At all farm-supply 
dealers. FREE BOOK, “Care and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle.” Write for your copy today. 








Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville 12, Vermont 
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Herschel Newsom of Indiana 
‘Elected National Grange Master 


EHETING in a howling sub-zero 
snow storm delegates at the 
84th Session of the National 
Grange-paid tribute to its late 

master by establishing the ‘Albert S. 

Goss Grange Membership Memorial’ 

with a pledge of one million Grange 

members by June 30. This Memorial 
was described ‘‘as the most appropriate 
tribute to the man who loved, lived 
and died for the Grange in order to 

build a stronger rural America and a 

world in which the freedom and dignity 

of the individual is supreme.” 

Henry Sherwood, master of the New 
York State Grange on whose shoulders 
fell the responsibility of carrying on 
until a;new National Master was elect- 
ed, did the task admirably, and as one 
man who was at the convention said, 
“His stature increased greatly during 
the session.” 

Herschel Newsom, 45-year-old mas- 
ter of the Indiana State Grange and 
chairman of the National Grange Exe- 
cutive Committee, was elected as Na- 
tional Master to fill the unexpired term 
of one year. Replacing him on the Exe- 
cutive Committee is Dorsey Kirk, 
master of the Illinois State Grange. 
Henry Carstensen, master of the Wash- 
ington State Grange was returned to 
the Exeeutive Committee and will be 
the new chairman. 


ad 





A Defense Program ; 


The Grange offered an 8-point de- 
fense program as follows: 


1. The building, through conscrip- 
tion, of a strong military force to repel 
attacks. 


2. Development of a sound tax sys- 
tem; prevention of war profiteering. 


3. Financing of war costs as far as 
possible from current taxes; an auster- 
ity program, both personal and govern- 
mental. 


4. Allocation of critical materials by 
compulsion if voluntary methods fail. 


5. Attack of inflation at its source 
through relation of supply of money to 
goods. 


6. Rationing when the supply of any 
goods become short. 


7. Control of prices, supplemented 
by rationing, if rationing alone fails to 
prevent profiteering. 


’8. Control of wages, prices and pro- 
fits together, across the board, if ne- 
cessary to prevent inflation. 

The delegates affirmed their support 
of a program designed for maximum 
preservation of private enterprise and 
personal freedom and declared that 
controls which interfere with normal 
production should be held at a mini- 
mum consistent with needed defense 


TWO LAMBS ’ 
A YEAR 


A typical range ewe at left 
is shown with her January 
lamb, center, and her little 
July lamb. The second lamb 
was born out of season as 
result of hormone  treat- 
ment experiment directed 
by Garvey L. Haydon, right, 
manager of Armour and 
Company’s lamb depart- 
ment. Man on left is Herds- 
man Jack Dennis who had 
charge of more than 300 
ewes bred in experiment. 
The ewe and her lambs 
show different breedings. 
Miscellaneous lots of sheep 
were used intentionally in 
first experiment. Tests of 
two lamb crop plan will be 
made on pure breds later. 


efforts. They re-affirmed their support 
of parity prices calculated at a level 
fair both to producers and consumers; 
also the removal of farm programs 


from politics. 


Resolutions 


By resolution the Grange favored: 

Private ownership and operation of 
public transportation facilities. 

Strict enforcement laws on all high- 
ways. 

Limiting the draft deferment of farm 
boys’ to those especially skilled in critical 
field of operation. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

So far as feasible, a pay-as-you-go de- 
fense program. 

Legislation to make standard time man- 
datory. 

Social security for all farm workers and 
farm operators. 

Legislation to encourage cooperative 
health programs as opposed to socialized 
medicine and all forms of compulsory 
health insurance, 

Federal aid for education in elementary 
and secondary schools with probable safe- 
guards against control and interference 
by Federal agencies or officials. 

Legislation to make the extension ser- 
vice financially independent of all farm 
organizations. 

The Grange defended the right of 
farmers to market their commodities, 
purchase farm supplies, and to per- 
form necessary services for themselves 
on a cooperative, non-profit basis. 


Centralized Government 
Opposed 


The Grange warned of a menacing 
drift toward over-centralization of 
government at the national level, and 
called for the creation by Congress of 
a bipartisan commission to study the 
situation and make recommendations 
on all existing legislation considered 
detrimental to the working of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Also recommended was legislation to 
combat the spread of communism: in- 
cluding a careful study of the McCar- 
ran Bill passed by the last Congress, 
plus continued support of United Na- 
tions efforts toward halting aggression, 
the maintenance of an adequate United 
Nations police force and the expansion 
of the powers of the International 
Court of Justice. 


There was great interest in the 
Sears-Roebuck-Grange Community Ser- 
vice Contest and the Northeast fared 
very well. Capital Grange of Dover, 
Delaware, won the first prize of 
$15,000. West Tisbury Grange of Dukes 
Co., Mass., was fourth and received 


$1,000. Greene Grange, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., won honorable mention. 
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WASHING MILKING 
MACHINE 


The first step in sterilizing a milk- 
ing machine is to get it thoroughly 
clean. Milk or dirt any place in a ma- 
chine protects the bacteria and the dis- 
infectant will be ineffective. 

It is much easier to get a milking 
machine clean immediately after milk- 
ing is done than it is when the ma- 
chine is allowed to stand for even 15 
minutes. Lukewarm water will loosen 
more of the milk from the machine 
than cold water, and after this is done 
the next step is to suck through the 
machine at least 1144 to 2 gallons of 
hot water to which a heaping table- 
spoon of good dairy washing powder 
or detergent has been added. 

— A.A. — 


UDDER CAPACITY 


Experience has shown many a dairy- 
man that judging the capacity of a 
cow’s udder is a difficult thing to do. 
However, one thing that has been 
learned: is that the pendulous udder 
-which hangs below a cow’s hocks is not 
necessarily the biggest and certainly 
not the best. 

It is this type of udder which is 
prone to injury and therefore to mas- 
titis. While an occasional cow with a 
pendulous udder may stay in the herd 
a long time, she will be the exception. 
Look for the cow with a well-supported 
udder attached well up behind and well 


forward. 
— AA. — 


A BUTCHERING HELP 


A neighbor who had a power shovel 
and fork on his tractor had some 
porkers to dress; so to avoid the hard 
work of scalding and hanging them up 
by hand, he just hitched his power lift 
to them and raised them up and down 
in the scalding barrel. Then when they 
were all dressed, he ran his tractor 
with the porker attached to an apple 
tree, where it was hung to cool. 

—Ralph A. Warner, Greene, N. Y. 


—A.A.— 
BULL VALUE 

An excellent judge of dairy cattle 
once told me of the dairyman who came 
to him looking for a herd sire. In de- 
scribing the kind of a sire he wanted, 
he enumerated all the good qualities 
that a bull could possibly have. When 
my friend asked how much he wanted 
to pay the reply was, “about $100.” 

‘Tf I could have found such a bull 
calf,” the story teller concluded, “I 
would have been willing to pay at least 
$1,000 for him.” 

It is difficult to figure just what a 
bull is worth. If he doesn’t maintain 
the average of your herd he is worth 
nothing or less, except for beef, but if 
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he has the ability to increase produc- 
tion the chances are that he is worth 
more to you than he will cost. 


— AAS, 


SALESMANSHIP 


If you have beef cattle to sell, he a 
good salesman. Let people know you 
have good cattle. Don’t depend upon 
the cattle to sell themselves. 

Join your breed association; attend 
beef cattle meetings and get acquaint- 
ed with other people in your profes- 
sion; show at the fair; consign cattle 
to your association sales; advertise 
through farm and breed papers; try 
and make every sale mean another sat- 
isfied customer; place an attractive 
sign near the entrance to your place 
showing the name of your farm and 
the breed of cattle—M. D. Lacy. 


——— A A 


SLAUGHTERING HOGS 


Some skin ’em, some scald ’em, but 
everybody should chill the slaughtered 
hog promptly. Pulling the leaf or kid- 
ney fat loose from the inside of the 
carcass and splitting the hog down the 
backbone helps to speed chilling. Just 
as milk will sour, hogs too will sour 
if not chilled promptly. Safe chilling 
must be done below 40° F., better be- 
low 36° F. Cut and process the pork 
carcass as soon as it is cold and firm. 
Chilled pork carcasses should not be 
aged or allowed to hang before being 
placed in frozen storage. 

—George H. Wellington 


— A.A. — 


TELLING THE AGE 
OF SHEEP 


Lambs have eight incisor teeth which 
are much smaller than the permanent 
teeth. The middle pair of incisors are 
replaced by permanent teeth at about 
12 to 24 months of age. A “two-tooth” 
sheep is called a yearling. On each side 
of these larger permanent teeth are 
three small lamb teeth which are shed 
later. A two-year-old sheep shows four 
permanent teeth; a three-year-old, six 
permanent teeth; and at four years of 
age all of the lamb teeth have been 
replaced by permanent teeth. Varia- 
tions may occur. 


After four years the age may only be 
estimated by the width of the teeth, 
their wear, and their firmness in the 
jaw. “Solid-mouthed” ewes are over 
four years with all teeth present and 
close together. As the teeth wear down 
they move outward from the~- jaw. 
“Spreaders” are sheep showing such 
wear. ‘‘Broken-mouthed” sheep have 
lost part of their teeth; if they are all 
gone, they are called “gummers.” 

—George R. Johnson 


A DUTCHESS COUNTY, 





NEW YORK, 4-H WINNER 


The accompanying picture 


Pond Vale Farm, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and his 
senior Guernsey yearling 
heifer, Hagan Farms Sue. 

Gilbert’s heifer was 4-H 


State Fair, she won junior 
champion in the 


pion, Later, at the Inter- 
national Dairy Exposition 


in Indianapolis, Ind., she received a blue ribbon and gold emblem in a 4-P show, 
and also won junior championship in the open class. 


shows Gilbert Baright of | 


champion in the county 
and junior and = grand 
champion in the open 
class. At the Syracuse | 


open | 
class and 4-H grand cham- | 
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SONSTINE! 


of Florida Citrws Pulp is rolling 


production by feeding Florida 
ghest TDN for the lowest cost! 


d folder, write a card today fo Citrus « 
ution, P. O. Box 188-A, Lakeland, Florida, 








PAY-OFF 
ZONE 


Keep all quarters in top produc- 
tion. Puttime-tested BAG BALM 
to work as soon as udder or teat 
Cuts, Chaps or Snags occur. 
Quick-healing, BAG BALM is 
antiseptic-on-contact ... spreads 
right, stays on. Just the thing for 
Sunburn, Windburn; beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. At all 
farm stores, in big 10-oz. tin. 


FREE! COW BOOK 


“Care and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle” by a leading dairy 
nutritionist. Write today. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, 
Lyndonville 50, Vermont 


ANTIQUE GUNS WANTED 


Cash waiting for all types of Civil War weapons, mod- 
ern revolvers, and military rifles. One ain or entire 
collection, James Burggraf Licensed Dealer Samsonville, 
New York. 
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| MARCHo DIMES 


JANUARY 15-33 
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BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY | 
CHICKS 


AKE GREAT LAY 





At the 1950 Storr’s Conn. Egg Laying 
Test, our White Leghorns won first, 
all breeds, with 3899 eggs and 4124.5 
points. For the fourth time we won 
the high leghorn pen at the Georgia 
Test. Other. 1950 re¢ords were good 
but not outstanding. In every-test en- 
tered our Leghorns placed fifth or 
better. We still hold the all-time 
World’s record for all breeds, all 
tests won in 1944-45, Es 
WE HATCH THE YEAR ’ROUND ot 
White leghorns, Red-Rock Cross, 
Rhode Islanc Reds and _ Barred 
Rocks ... . own two hatcheries with 
600,000 ‘egg capacity, three poultry 
farms and 15,000 breeders. We carry . 
on a complete pedigree-progeny test- 
ing program. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


This 36-page illustrated cata- 
log deseribes our breeding 
program. Write today for your 

free copy. 
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Pe SaaS 
$. ¢. WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Day-Old Chicks : Day-Old Puliets 

Started Pullets, 4 Woeks and Older 
N.Y.-U.S. R.O.P, CERTIFIED BREEDING 
FARM 


¥ Y.-U.S. ieaaeee CLEAN 
Sree See ay: 


J 


PEDIGREED MSTOCK. AV AILABLE 
Write Fer Free Catalog And Price List 


ALLEN H. BULKLEY & SONS 
200 Leghorn Lane Odessa, N. Y. 
Phene 30-M “Since 1915” 
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Betere vou order Leghorn Chicks tn- 
vestigate the advantages offered in the 
Hawiey strain. Traynest and progeny 
test breeding have established high livability, large body 
and egg size, and high egg production. 

*10,000 BREEDERS N.Y.-U.S. PULLORUM CLEAN 
Also Red-Rock Crosses, Gray Leghorn Crosses (white 
egg strain). Order Early! Write for descriptive folder 
today. 


HAWLEY POU LTRY FARM 


DEPT. 10 BATAVIA, N. Y 








C Before ordering any chicks this year, get our 
£ new folder. It tells the whole story of Chap- 

man Chicks — how they’re bred, what they’ll 
£ do for you. All chicks from our own breeders 


on our 2 farms. 

E N.Y.-U.S. Approved—Puliorum Clean 
White Leghorns New Hampshires 
Red-Rock (Sex-Linked) Crosses 

Be sure to write for full story of Chapman 
Chicks today. 
CHAPMAN FARMS 
238 Warren St., Glens Falls, N. Y 





Safe Arrival Guat. Non-Sexed Pultets Cockere: 


R.O.P. SUPER MATED | per 100 per 100 per 100 
200-337 EGG SIRED WHITE 

LEGHORNS (58.890) osm 3.00 $26.00 § 3.0U 
UTILITY MATiD WH. LEG. 11.00 24.00 3.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRES ........... 15.00 22.00 14.00 
SEX LINK CROSS AAA ww 22.00 14.00 





ROCK RED CROSS AAA ... 
BAR. ROCKS, W. ROCKS — 14.00 22. 
HEAVY MIXED dees oe ASS rp BROILER CHIX $8 95 
STARTED LEG. PLTS..... Wks. 35¢...6 Wks. 45c. 
Tested by Official Tabs Dee Method. Order direct 
from this ad. or write for 16 page actual photo catalog 
Cash or C.O.D. Delivery. Sexing Accuracy 95%. C. P 
LEISTER HATCHERY. Box A, McALISTERVILLE, Pa 
SURPLUS CHICKS c.0.D. New Hampshires, 
? Barred Rocks, White 


Rocks and Heavy Assorted 25- $3.50; 50-$5.50; 
100-$10.00. Prices at Hatchery. 
A. F. HOCKMAN, R9, Bellefonte, Pa. 








HE other evening a man called me 

up and asked what would be a fair 
price for black crossbred pullets ready 
to lay. He wanted to buy about a hun- 
dred and had found a man with pullets 
for sale. About this time every year 
the same question comes up, so per- 
haps it will be helpful if I set down a 
few suggestions about buying pullets, 
even though I must continue to refuse 
to stick my neck out and set prices for 
other people’s stock. 


COST OF GROWING: Of ‘course you 
want to allow the grower a reasonable 
margin above actual cost for growing 
the pullets. What did it cost him to 
grow his pullets? We can get pretty 
close to a correct answer to that ques- 
tion, thanks to the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics at Cornell. Back 
in 1941, Dr. Darrah studied the records 
of 120 poultry farms in New York 
State. The average amount of mash 
needed to grow a leghorn pullet 
(sexed) to laying age was 12.6 pounds, 
and the average amount of grain was 
10.1 pounds. It took more to grow the 
heavier pullets like Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds and black cross- 
breds; 20.1 pounds of mash and 10.9 
pounds of grain. 

Three years ago they made another 
survey study, and the chickens were 
eating just about the same amount of 
mash and grain as ten years ago. 
Nothing unusual about that. The cost 
of feed was just a little under one-half 
‘the entire cost of growing a pullet. By 
the time you have paid for the chicks 
(Darrah found that it took about 114 
sexed Leghorn pullet chicks or 110 
sexed heavy chicks to give you 100 
pullets in the fall) and the fuel for the 
brooder, the litter and perhaps a few 
tablets to put in the drinking’ water, 
and have charged a year’s use of the 
brooder houses and shelters and equip- 
ment, the total will be about three- 
quarters of the cost of the feed. 


Now in order to complete the pic- 
ture. you will have to set a price on 
your own time. Darrah found that it 
took 32.4 minutes of the owner’s time 
to grow a leghorn pullet, 39 minutes 
for heavy pullets. At a dollar an hour 
that is 124 cents a minute or a labor 
cost of either 54 or 65 cents a pullet. 
If your time is not worth a dollar an 
hour, perhaps you had better get a job 
in a garage. 

Now fill in the blanks below and you 
can make your own estimate of what 
it cost to grow a pullet in 1950. 

12.6 


or pounds of mash @ ........ c per pound........ 
20.1 
10.1 
or pounds of grain @ ........ c per pound.....ce 
10.9 


Total cost of feed...-.... 
Chicks, litter, etc. 
(% cost of feed total above)........ 
Leghorns—32 
minutes of labor @ .... 
Heavies—39 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS ARE IM- 
PORTANT: If I were buying pullets 
that I hoped would pay for themselves 
and give me a good return on the time 
and labor I spent on them, I would be 
more concerned about how well they 
were raised, and from what ancestry 
they came, than what I had to pay for 
them. Those are two exceedingly vital 
considerations. The crossbred pullets 
that my good friend had located had 
parents from two excellent laying 


-strains. Both had years of high rank- 


ing in egg laying tests. 
So next I asked, ‘“Were these pullets 
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About Buying PULLETS 


By L. E. WEAVER 


started on a farm where there were no 
old hens, or at least where no laying 
hens were near?’ He didn’t know. It is 
my opinion that if he finds they were 
started and grown “in isolation,” that 
is, Separated a quarter of a mile or more 
from all older stock, the chances are 
good that losses by death will be nor- 
mal. But if they were exposed to the 
Leucosis group of diseases through hav- 
ing been brooded and reared near older 
birds, he is running a great risk of 
heavy mortality and disappointment. 

I believe that no flock today is entire- 
ly free of these diseases, and the infec- 
tion seems to float through the air with 
the greatest of ease, and for fairly great 
distances. Of course, some strains have 
a larger percentage of resistance to 
these diseases than others. The joker 
there is that it’s hard to find such 


strains. 
—A.A. — 


WHAT IS YOUR EGG 
ROOM RATING? 


1. Is your egg room conveniently lo- 
cated for incoming eggs and outgoing 
cases? 

2. Can the room be kept between 50° 
and 65° F.. the year round? 

3. Is there provision for adding hu- 
midity to keep the room above 60% 
relative humidity? 

4. Is the room clean and free of not- 
used articles? 

5. Is there room for storing empty 
cases a week before packing? ~ 

6. Is there sufficient shelf or rack 
room to cool pails of eggs 12 hours 
before packing ? ‘ 

7. Is the packing table about 26 
inches above the floor? 

8. Is the grader raised high enough 
to allow 3 cases to be packed directly? 

9. Are the spare flats and fillers 
stacked on a shelf above the grader 
and within easy reach? 

10. Do you discard worn flats and 
fillers? 


11. Do you clean dirty eggs and 
strive for a clean pack? 

12. Do you re-nail second-hand 
cases? 


13. Do you use a conveyor of some 
sort to load cases onto the trucks? 
14. Do you keep market eggs a maxi- 
mum of 4 days before shipping? 
15. Do you ask visitors to ‘‘come and 
see my egg room?”—J. H. Vondell. 
— A.A. — 


Don't Change Litter 
in Cold Weather 


By L. E. WEAVER 


N A current issue of an agricultural 
paper not publislfed in the Northeast, 


I read this advice to poultrykeepers. 


“November is the month when fore- 
handed poultry raisers get their flocks 
ready for the onslaught of winter.—If 
the litter has become damp, it is much 
easier to clean the chicken house now 
and to put in fresh litter ae it will 
be a few weeks from now.’ 

I don’t agree. At so-late a sdate 
clean new straw, shavings or what lit- 
ter material have you, could not be 
broken down into the mulchy condi- 
tion that is necessary if it is to remain 
reasonably dry, before steady cold 
weather sets in. If the pen had been 
cleaned out and new litter put in last 
July or August, and more litter added 
2 or 3 times since then a fairly deep 
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layer of built-up litter would have been 
there by November. But it is too late 
for that now and it was too late in 
November. My idea of what to do is to 
try out this very practical plan of. us- 
ing the old litter, or part of it, another 
season—unless there have been heavy 
losses of hens from disease, or round- 
worms have been a problem. 

I would loosen up all packed-down 
litter and throw it out. Also, any other 
that is lumpy or wet, leaving only the 
fine, dry, loose material that the hens 
enjoy dusting in. I would like this to 
be about six inches deep; or even more. 
Then I would put in a generous layer of 
straw or other new litter material on 
top of the dry mulch. 

The practice of re-using old litter 
that is in a fine dry condition is well 
past the experimental stage. Many 
poultrykeepers have tried it and I 
don’t remember hearing anyone: say 
that he regretted it, or was going back 
to the old plan of a once-a+year com- 
plete clean-out. Furthermore, from the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster, we 
have plenty of evidence that mortality 
is not any greater where old litter is 
used over and over. In fact, it usually 
is lower. And they tell us that if your 
mash is a little low in the Animal Pro- 
tein Factor, it won’t be too serious be- 
cause the hens can get plenty from the 
old: litter. And think how much less 
time and labor it takes. I am -quite 
sure also that the litter will stay drier 
longer and the eggs will be cleaner. 


Of course if the roof leaks or a lot 
of rain or snow blows in so that the 
litter gets soggy, you will have no 
choice but to clean it out and start 
over with new litter. What I have been 
trying to say is that under normal 
conditions of ventilation you can re- 
use your old litter and add a little that 
is new from time to time, and by doing 
so you will have less trouble with wet 
litter. 





Broad Breasted Bronze and 
White Holland Poults 


N.Y.-U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean 


Our poults are famous for their rapid 
growth and livability. Straight run and sexed 
poults available February through July. 
Special low prices on sexed toms. 


Write for price list and beautiful illustrated 
folder. 


McDONALD FARMS 


Port Jefferson Sta., L. I., N. Y. 
Tel. Port Jefferson 779 
NEW 


FISD! Ld 


Top-notch egg production proven by egg laying test 
winnings, year after year. High Hamp pen at Penn- 
sylvania test 1949-50. 


Also BETTER SEX-LINKS (Black pullets) 


Produced by mating Vancrest Hamp males to Harco 
strain Barred Rock females. Earlier maturity and egg 
size. Low mortality. Govd feathering. Excellent egg or 
meat producers, 

All chicks from eggs faid by our own hens. 


Write today for free circular & price list. 


VANCREST FARM Box A HYDE PARK, N. Y 
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Be Safe! Order now for early profits. Rice 
Brothers famous Leghorn chicks — sturdy, 
healthy, great layers. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write now for free price list, full infor- 
mation. Ask about Rice-Babcock strain-cross. 
ACT NOW, INSURE DELIVERY. 


RICE BROTHERS 


Trumansburg, New York. 


£0] 
A] 
All Breeders caretuily culied and 


Bloodtested. Write today for our eas 
New Catalog for full information 
regarding our leading breeds. Satisfaction 

and Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 29th year. 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box A, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
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BABY-CHICKS-STARTED 


Approved — Blood Tested — New Hampshires 
The Finest Commercial Breed. 
Year around service 
KENYON POULTRY FARM, Marcellus, N. Y. 
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“THE SETTLERS is a masterpiece! 
Truly you have portrayed real pioneer 
life, sacrifices, devotion and emotions 
elearly and historically.” 


BAD. -Ripleys. Nav 


“We wish to congratulate you on 
THE SETTLERS. We are gl4d we all 
had the privilege of reading it.” 


A. K. P. and family, Lebanon, N. H. 


= 


“T want to tell you how much I enjoyed THE SETTLERS 
—especially because my ancestors made practically the 


same trip in 1807.” F. L. W., Leroy, N. Y. 


“T feel lonesome to 
be separated from 
the people you in- 
troduced me to in 
THE, sSHETERRS.” 


G. W. S. 
Plymouth, N. Y. 


“THE SETTLERS is one of the best stories I have 
read.” W.S. L., Baltic, Conn. 


“We have learned a great deal from THE SETTLERS 
of what our ancestors had to sacrifice and live 
through.” Mrs. J. A. A., Winchester, N. H. 


“Loved THE SETTLERS. Hope you 
write another story soon.” 


Mrs. G. HE. S., Laurenceville, Pa, 


“Good, clean, fast-moving story.” 
Rev. J. F., Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


“You think and live with your char- 
acters in THE SETTLERS. They are 
real beings to you. We readers have 
the same feeling.” 


S. L. B., Walden, N. Y. 
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What the Critics Say: 
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“Life in the early days of the 19th century was rugged and 
often violent. Death was never very far away. Love wasn’t 
glamorous, but it was real and honest and rewarding. How 
people of those years lived and died is told in Ed Eastman’s 
new novel, THE SETTLERS ... It is a story of hardship, of 
primitive living, of death on the trail and on the new farm 
and of some of the inglorious battles of the War of 1812... 
It’s an absorbing story.’’ —W. J. Waters, 


Ithaca, N. Y., Journal 


“THE SETTLERS makes an exceedingly valuable contribu- 


tion to the supplementary reading material for high school 
American history students... The ideals, hopes and difficul- 
ties of the pioneers are presented in a manner to secure and 
hold the reader’s interest.”’ 


—A. K. Getman, Ass’t. Commissioner of 
Vocational Education in New York State. 


“In THE SETTLERS, E. R. Eastman deals with the strange 
urge that led so many to pick up their belongings and plod 
westward to possess the new land that had lately been the 
hunting ground of the Iroquois . . . Characters that live again 
make the reader revise the contribution of the settlers to the 
Northeast as no historian could hope to do. THE SETTLERS 
is an important addition to the epic of America.”’ 


—Romeyn Berry, 
Farmer, author, commentator. 


Still Time for Christmas Giving ! 


American Agriculturist 
| Box 367-TS 


Ithaca, N. Y. | 
Enclosed please find $———— for which please send me ———— copies 

| cae $3.00 each) of THE SETTLERS by E. R. Eastman. | 
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| (Please print) 


Yes, we can get copies of this LIMITED EDITION of 


The Settlers to you in time for Christmas giving. 


If You Act Now ! 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AT LEFT AND MAIL IT 
TODAY. WE’LL RUSH COPIES TO YOU. 


(706) 10 


ADVERTISING RATES —1i0 cents per word, initial 
or group of numerals. Example, J. S. Jones, 100 


Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. Phone Anywhere {5R24 
counts as {2 words. Minimum $1.00. Send check or 


money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. QO. Box 514, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment 
is required. 


HOLSTEIN 


SRESH AND CLOSE choice Grade Cows and first 
calf heifers. Also registered and grade Canadian Hol- 
steins, mostly calfhood vaccinated. Terms arranged 
We deliver. Over 25 yrs. at the same address. Tuttle 
Farms, King Ferry, New York. Roy A, Tuttle, Owner 








from Carnation dams & 4 per cent Carnation and Rag 
Apple sires, M..R. Klock & Son, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


WANTED: Registered Holstein cows and heifers. Close 
springers or due in early fall. Write full details 
and price. R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL: Ready for Service. Best Rag Apple 
Breeding. Come and see him. C. S, Harvey, Cincin- 
natus, N. Y., Brackel Farms. 





FOR SALE: Two service-age bulls from good record 
dams; son and grandson of highly proven Prince Kevin 
Posch. Heifers, all ages, for sale. E. P. Smith, Sher- 
burne, New York. 


gan Brothers, Homer, New York. 





FOR SALE: Registered Holstein bull ready for service, 
age 17 months. Grandson of Carnation Imperial Para- 
gon, Son of Supreme Aeres Eugene and Dam Janet 
DeKal Pieterlje Lee. His Dam’s record for 1949 was 
15,280 Ibs. milk, 504 fat in 305 days. David Hillyard, 
Townline Rd., Wilson, N. Y. Phone Wilson 3286. 
Route 425. 








GUERNSEYS 
2 REG. bulls, born May 27, 1949 and Feb. 25, 1950. 
High record dams (A.R.) May Royal breeding. Vacci- 


nated, Open bred yearlings. Forge Hill Farm, R. D. 4, 
Newburgh, New York. 


BEEF CATTLE 


ANGUS—6 Registered Heifers 16-18 months old. Also 

















Thoroughbred Bull Calves 6-8 months. Roy W. 
Chamberlain, Valatie, N. Y. 
AYRSHIRE 





OFFERING bull calf—Good Hope Wisdom B. bred 
right for everything—born August 27, 1950—color, 
with red cheeks — type-outstanding. Wisdom’s Sire — 
Penshurst Brisk Man . Approved with 50 daughters 
averaging 10343 lbs, 4.01% milk 415 fat. Wisdom’s Dam 
—fFxcellent in type, 12091 lbs. 4.24% milk 513 fat. 
Wisdom’s Gr. Dam — Excellent in type, 11889 Ibs. 
4.10% milk 488 fat. For further information write to: 
Good Hope Ayrshires, Old Chatham, New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 








COWS FOR SALE. T. B. and Bloodtested Holsteins 
and Guernseys in carload lots. EB, C, Talbot, Leonards 
ville, New York. 





ALWAYS on Hand—Large selection of top grade cows 
T. B. and blood-tested, Wholesale and retail & & 
Boote & Son, Inc., Hobart, New York, 





FOR SALE—T.B, and bloodtested, Canadian and 
Northern, cows and vaccinated heifers. Convenient 
terins. Wilbur Parsons, Jr., Star Route, Deposit, N. Y., 
Phone 351M. 





‘and price. Kendale Farms, Inc. Scottsville, Va, 





and First Calf Heifers. Fresh 
Biood-tested, accredited. 
. Arnold, Ballston Spa. 


CHOICE Dairy Cows 
All breeds, 


Y. Tel. -43651. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED Yorkshire gilts and bred sows. Chas. A. 
Slater, RFD No. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 








CHOICE young feeding pigs—6-8 wks. old $9.00 each 


—8-10 wks. old $9.50. Chester Yorkshire crossed— 
Berkshire and OIC. Shipped C.O.D. Service boars 
150-200 Ibs. Dailey Stock Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
Tel, 9-1085. 





FOR SALE. Four Yorkshire Spring Boars, ready for 
service. Also bred and open gilts. Nice ones, well bred 
and well grown, Pinelma Farm, Lawrenceville, N. Y. 





SPOTTED Poland China Service Boars ready, all ages. 
Also pigs, bred gilts. Also Blacks, Registered Stock, 150 
head. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 








REGISTERED Hampshires Bred Sows and Gilts. Popu- 
lar blood lines. Production bred. Guaranteed. Duane 
H. Ford, Elba, N. Y. 


CHESTER Whites or Berkshire Cross or Yorkshire 
Cross, 6 to 7 wks. old $8.50 ea. 8 to 9 wks, old $9.00 
10 to 11 wks. old $11.00 ea. Ship any number 
C.0.D., Check or money order. Vaccination $1.00 ea. 
if you want it. Free crating. Wafiter Lux, 44 Arlington 
Road, Woburn, Mass. Tel. Wob. 2-0086. 


HAY 


ALL TYPES of hay and straw, delivered by truck 
Joad. Guaranteed as represented. Kenneth Stewart, 
Maplecrest, New York. - 











STRAW and all grades of hay delivered subject to in- 
spection. J. W. Christman. R. D. 4, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Tel. 48-282. 





HAY and Straw is our business. Delivery anywhere. 
J. Tracy, R. 2, Fulton, N, Y. Phone 85¥F5, 








o 


SITUATION WANTED 


ELDERLY man wants job as handy man around hotel 
or private home in country. Can give reference. 
Address Box 117, Roxbury, New York, 

















POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S White Leghorns and Red Rock Crosses 
bred for high egg production and Marshall’s Rock 
Red Crosses bred for quick broiler profits are from 
selected strains—farm proven. Special savings on Red 
Rock Cockerels. Call or write today. Marshall Brothers. 
RD 6-A, Ithaca, N. Y¥. Phone 9082, 








ZIMMER’S POULTRY FARM Leghorns, Reds, Crosses, 


They live, they lay, they pay. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Details on request. Chester G. Zimmer. Box C. 
Gallupville, N. Y. 





McGREGOR FARMS. Leghorns, Reds and Crosses. 
They are great producers. All hatching eggs produced 
on our own farms. They are officially tested and 
Pullorum clean, U. S&S and N. Y. approved. New- 
castle vaccinated. Write for circular. McGregor Barts, 
Maine, New York. 





BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS are bred to give you 
top performance in the laying house. Babcock White 
Leghorns hold the all-time world record for official 
contest egs production over all breeds at all egg laying 
tests. Our new catalog describes these birds and tells 
you what they will do for you. Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Route 3-A, Ithaca, New York. 





DRYDEN SPRINGS Farm White Leghorns. Excellent 
producers of large white eggs that bring top maiket 
prices. Write to Dryden Springs Farm, Dryden, N. Y 





RICHQUALITY Leghorns. 38 years of breeding pays 
off in large egg size and heavy production. All 
stock from eggs produced on our own farms. Pullorum 
clean, Vaccinated for Newcastle. Write for catalog 
Rich Poultry Farms, Wallace H. Rich & Son, Hobart, 
New York. 





CAPON pellets (5 makes) 100-$3.00, 1000-$25.00. Im- 
plantors $1.75, $2.00, $3.00. $5.00. Implantors ex- 
changed, Turkey bits 100-.50, 1000-$2.50, pliers .50. 
Enheptin % Ib. $2.25, 5 Ib. $18.00. Everything for 
chicken or turkey. Chicken Rooks, Sidney, N. Y. 





3ALL RED Rocks and White Leghorns..‘This 1s the 
year to get stock that nas a record of high production 
and low mortality on northeastern farms. You can buy 
with confidence from one of New York State’s cleanest, 
best equipped hatcheries. Approved, pullorum clean Red 
Rocks and Babcock: strain Leghorns. Visit our hatchery 
and farm or write for free catalog. Ball Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Rt. A, Owego, Tioga County, New York. 





HOBART POULTRY FARM. Leghorns. Large Birds. 
Large Eggs. Write for illustrated circular. Walter S. 
Rich & Son. Hobart, New York. Phone Hobart 5281. 





POULTRY farmers—broiler growers—turkey ~ raisers 
read the new American Poultry Journal for latest ideas 
and greater profits. 12 months, 50c. Special offer, 4 
years 1.00. American Poultry Journal, 585 South Clark, 
Chicago. 


Sa ee 
REPRODUCERS of: one of N. Y.’s finest flocks. Priced 
solely for you. Write Willet H. VParliman, LaGrange- 
ville, N.° Y¥. 





FORD’S Leghorns—From one of the top-notch strains 
in the country. New males used each year direct from 
the ROP breeder. You benefit from his latest- progress. 
Last year’s prices. Pullorum clean. Send for: circular. 


Vernon Ford, Route 6A, Lockport, New York. 
HATCHING Every Week—Pullorum Clean Ebenwood 
Farm: Hamps, Nothing better *for eggs, meat and 


profits. Free catalog: Ebenwood Farm, Box B-50 West 


Bridgewater, Mass, 


BE SAFE! Order now for carly profits. Rice Brothers 
famous Leghorns—sturdy, healthy, great layers, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write now for free price list, full 
information. Ask about Rice-Babcock strain-cross. Act 
now, insure delivery. Rice Brothers, Trumansburg, N.Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE-Shepherd pups, make excellent farm dogs. 
Males $15.00. Females $10.00. Plummer McCullough, 
Mercer, Pa. 














GERMAN Shepherd pups from excellent bloodlines, 
friendly, farm raised, reasonably priced. Write us your 
tequirements. L. B. Underwood, Locke. New York. 
Phone Moravia 482M3. 


GENUINE RAT TERRIERS: Pedigreed. Papers turn- 
ished. Caswell, Box 1013, Altoona, Penna. 





COLLIES—puppies, grown stock, stud service. Gillcrest 
Kennels, Gill, Mass. 


Sable and White. From 
98 North Main 


REGISTERED Collie Pups, 
prize winning stock. A. H. Corbett, 
Street, Farmington, Maine. 





A.K.C. 
ready for Christmas. 


reg. German Police pups litter 2 days old 
Surprise the small fry with a 
puppy. German Police pups 3 weeks old unr. Same 
bloodlines as above from big boned parents. Prices 
lower without papers. No more pups this year, order 
early, E. A. Foote. The Foote Hills, Unionville, N. Y. 
Phone, Port Jervis 33861, 


FOR SALE: Beautiful Registered English Shepherd 
Pups from heel driving parents. Born low heel strikers. 
Males $15.00. Females $12.00. Joseph Winkler, Hankins, 
New York, 





DACHSHUNDS — A.K.C. pups for sale. John Peck, 
Lyndonyille, Vermont. 





COLLIE Pups. Champion ‘Tokalon Sire. Carlton 


Loomis, Bainbridge, N. Y. 





GERMAN Shepherd puppies; litter registered. Eight 
weeks old. H. A. Dailey, R.F.D. 1, Ogdensburg, 
New York. Phone 1715-W1. 





TWO lovely litters of reg. Collie pups for Xmas. Sired 
by son of Ch. Sir King of Arken. Females $25. Males 
$35. Rachel Rioux, Windham, N. H. Tel. Nashua 
992-W4. 





FOR SALE: Boston Toy Terrier, 1 yr. old. A.K.C. 
Registered. Mrs, Regina Chase, New Berlin, New York, 
R.D. No. 3. 


AIREDALE pups. Eligible A.K.C. Males $25, Females 
$20. Norman Treble, Albion, New York. 





.clothing, shoes, shirts, 


a 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 








HIDES AND FURS 


RAW FURS wanted. Trappers lots; mink, muskrat, 
weasel, heavy furred fox, coon, dry deer skins, beaver, 
ginseng, etc. Ship, parcel post, postage refunded. Price 
list free, Mink scent $1.00. H. Metcalf & Son, Alstead, 
New Hampshire. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
HARDY’s Salve—The family salve since 1836, At 
druggists er send 45¢c. Dept. A, Hardy Salve Com- 


pany, Claremont, New Hampshire. 





QUILT Pieces—Big bundle, about 8 yards. Bright, 
new fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift. $1.00. 





McCombs Brothers. 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
GOLDEN popcorn, shelled, guaranteed, hundreds 
mailed. 5 Ibs. $1.00, 50-16¢ postpaid, Russell Luce, 


Groton, New York. 





GUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dn 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free 
details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. B-1, 955 Willard 
Ct., Chicago 23, LTlinois, 





LADIES’ dresses, $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, child- 
ren’s. Wool sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots. Men’s work 

underwear.’ coats, mackinaws. 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blan 
kets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Depart 
ment AA, West New York, New Jersey. 


ee 
CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound post- 





paid insured. Gift wrapped if desired. Woolley’s, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
OLD Postcards wanted 1900-1915. Write for cash 


offer to A. Harvey, Park Avenue, Windsor, Connecti- 


cut. 


SEASONED Northern cedar fence posts, poles, grape- 
stakes. Immediate, or spring delivery. Cheaper now 
than later. Fletcher Farms, Norwood, N. Y. ~* 


LETTERHEADS 
(Samples). Snell Printery, 


Envelopes, 300-$2.00. 
Red Lion, 


500-$3.00. 
Penna, 


APRONS, homemade, 60c, 75¢ and $1.25. Inez Prince, 
Gorham, Maine. 





HONEY 


NEW HONEY: Choice clover, New York’s finest. 5 ibs 
$1.35; 6 5-lb. $7.38. Delicious buckwheat 5 Ibs, $1.25 
6 5-lb. $6.60. All above postpaid 8rd zone, 60 Iba 
clover $9.00; 60 Ibs. buckwheat $7.20. F.0.B. Sold by 
ton or pail. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, N. Y. 


F SEED POTATOES 


FOR SALE: certified seed potatoes, Katahdins, Smooth 














Rurals, Essex, Kennebecs, Low field readings. Book- 
ing now for Spring delivery. Thompson Farms, Clymer, 
New York, 





150 cwt. to the acre in the south—1949, 
per acre Maine—1949. 5, Booking now for Spring de- 
livery. Thompson Farms. Clymer, New York. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE Syrup First Grade for holiday use. Price $5.50 
postpaid to third zone* Wm. Lawrence, Beechers Cor. 
Hunter, New York. 














PURE Vermont Maple Syrup. A Christmas gift of 
good taste. Grade A. Gallon, $5.45; 1 gallon, $2.95; 
quart, $1.85. Postpaid, 3rd zone. John Bacon, Johnson, 
Vermont, 








EMPLOYMENT 


SEED stimulant & bird repellent. At last a new 
scientific dust treatment for seed corn. Does not re- 
tard germination. Keeps birds from pulling corn. Lubri- 
cates moving parts, Aids better root growth. Agents, 
dealers write C-Em-Gro, Baldwinsville 2, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED womar wantec for general housework. 
Three in family. $25 per week. No laundry. References 
desired. Phone 2959. G, B. Williams, Geneva, N. Y. 


Use This Handy Blank 


American Agriculturist, 
Advertising Department, 
P. O. Box 514, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Please insert my classified advertisement 
with the ....... Sea epasnabe erecta seeseasceese ISSUES 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


Jan. 
Jan. 


17 Issue................Closes Feb. 2 





FRUIT TREES 


FOLLOW the expert orchard men by planting Mayo’s 
dependable fruit trees. Write today for prices. Mayo 
Brothers Nurseries, Dept 1, Pittsford, N. Y¥. 


EQUIPMENT 


TRACTORS—New and used farm tractors and machin- 
ery. Every make bought and sold including crawlers, 
Phi! Gardiner, Mullica Hill, N. 














= 








NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK bearing fruit and nut trees, shade trees, grape 
berry plants, ever-blooming rose bushes and 








EVERGREEN tree seedlings. Transplants. Growers of 
large quantities. Quality stock low as 2c on quantity, 
Write for price list. Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, 
Dept. AA, Box 594, Jobnstown, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


PERMANENT year round pastures are being rapidly 
developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 











55c per gallon, 
interested in good farm lands suitable for year round 
permanent pastures, see or contact Bradham Realty Co., 
Realtors. ‘‘We specialize in farm lands, small and large 
tracts.” Phone 48, P. O. Box 430, Sumter, South 
Carolina. - 





STROUY’S catalog—lFarms, homes, country businesses, 
World’s largest! 3029 outstanding bargains, 31 states. 
Mailed free! Buy now and save thru Strout. 255-R 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Seven room colonial home, Brookfield, 


N. Y. Dishwasher, disposal, fireplaces, redecorated, 
2 car garage, one block central school. Taxes $110. 
Price $7500. F. E. Mazura, 1649 Graefield Road, Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
MILK CANS 


If you want to keep down the bac- 
teria count in your milk and cut down 
the wear and tear on your milk cans, 
here are a few simple rules that will 
help: 





cost plenty. Be careful not to damage 
the inner tin lining, especially with 
stirring rods. 

2. Wash them after every use. Dry 


pounds exactly as directed. Don’t ex- 
periment with your own formulas. 

4. Before each use, inspect the milk 
can carefully for bad dents, open 
seams, crevices or damaged lining. 

5. Don’t use milk cans if they have 
any of the defects listed above. Re- 


7. Don’t take chances. If you are in 
doubt about using an old can, don't! 
It’s safer, and more profitable, to use 
new cans in good condition. 


for Your Classified Ad 


” 





(copy below) in...........cccceee issues, starting 


———— 








Name 
Address For Accuracy, Please Print 
P enclose $..cccccc. FOP. cee words at 10¢ a word for each time the ad is to run. 
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Apple Growers Cooperate to 
Boost Processing Ant 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


HE new Western New York Apple 

Growers’ Association appears to be 
hitting it off in good style. The other 
day I was talking with a Wayne Coun- 
ty grower who said he was convinced 
that the prices paid by processors were 
at least 25 cents a hundredweight 
higher because of the association. 

Lloyd Putnam, association secretary, 
says prices ranged up to $3.25, $2.75 
being average for Number 1 grade. 

A Niagara County grower said he 
had made up his mind that he would 
sell for $2, when a buyer came along 
and offered $2.50. Putnam says the 
good movement at the prices this year 
has been due to several things, includ- 
ing lowered stocks of apple sauce and 
good buying on the part of many pro- 
cessors. ‘‘Also,’’ he added, “‘we think we 
did a good job of representing the 
growers.” The association does not en- 
gage in bargaining, but keeps its mem- 
bers posted on changes and trends. 


* Eo * 


New Milk Formula? 

The Division of Milk Control has be- 
fore it a proposal of the Rochester 
Milk Producers Cooperative Bargaining 
Agency for a new Class 1 formula. At 
the hearing, it asked that the price be 
based on six factors: U. S. wholesale 
price index, butter-skimmilk prices, 
consumer price index, average con- 
sumption of milk in previous four 
months, costs of dairy farming, index 
of farm prices. 

In asking that the formula be made 
effective Jan. 1, the agency also re- 
quested that the current Class 1 price 
of $5.80 be a floor for the first four 
months of 1951. The formula provides 
for the customary spring and fall diff- 
erentials of 40 cents below or above 
the formula. The Niagara Frontier pro- 
ducers’ agency has petitioned that the 
Commissioner continue the $5.80 Class 
1 price through April and does not pro- 
pose a formula. 

; Ree te as 
Roy Gillette Passes 

A familiar figure will be missing 

from the Winter trade shows. Roy 


Gillette of Albion, 63, died in the Sodus 
hospital as the result of an automobile 
accident. Fatally injured, also, was 
George EH. Smith of Albion, for years 
with the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. Gillette for 28 years had been 
with the John Deere Company, of 
which he was district sales manager, 
* * * 


Roughage for Lambs 

A lot of lamb feeders have gone on 
the assumption that it took a lot of 
concentrate feed to finish them for 
market. Rufus S. Cox, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department at Kansas 
State College, told the 26th annual din- 
ner of lamb feeders at Batavia that 
they can use more roughage profitably. 

Cox said there is good demand for 
lambs, but the problem is to produce 
them economically. More roughage and 
less concentrate will do the job in a 
little longer-time, he said. 

* * * 


Still Good Investment 


H. B. Munger, president of the Farm 
Credit Administration of Springfield, 
told a meeting of Federal Land Bank 
officials and local farm loan associa- 
tions at Rochester that a sound loan 
on a good farm continued to be a good 
investment. Some of the local directors 
urged that the mortgage loan limit be 
raised to give the Land Bank better 
competitive position. 

The limit placed by Congress is 65 
per cent of normal earning value. Wil- 
son F. Mitchell of Ledyard, elected to 
the advisory committee, said he would 
work for raising this to 75 per cent. 
Carroll Hutchins, chief reviewing ap- 
praiser, explained that “normal” earn- 
ing value of a farm was based on its 
capacity to pay off the loan over a 20- 
30 year period. 

Munger said it was important net to 
saddle a farmer with more debt than 
he could pay from earnings. He also 
said the tendency was to loan more on 
good farms and less on poor farms. He 
said a farm that might look like a bar- 
gain might prove to be expensive when 
needed repairs were made. - 











Youngs Again Heads Malk 
Bargaining Ageney 


T THE annual meeting of the Met- 

ropolitan Milk Producers Bargain- 
ing Agency at Syracuse, James A. 
Young was re-elected president; L. A. 
Chapin, vice president; A. D. Hakes, 
secretary, and G. Lester DuMont, 
treasurer. While Mr. Hakes will con- 
tinue as secretary, he will not be a 
member of the executive committee. 


William Storie of Bovina Center and 


Andrew Cochrane of Ripley were elect- 
ed to the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hakes and Walter Wilkie of 
Amsterdam. Directors re-elected were: 
Andrew Cochrane, Ripley; James Mills, 
Kelsey, N. Y.; Paul Talbot, Burlington 
Flats; William Storie; Floyd Wash- 
burn, Cazenovia; and Herbert Seeley, 
Knoxville, Pa. Newly elected directors 
include Gordon Griswold, replacing 
Harold Griswold who died recently; J 
Richard Padgett, replacing A. D. 
Hakes; Ivan Kinnan, replacing Ernest 
Hartley, Osceola, Pa.; and John Hollo- 
way, replacing Walter Wilkie, Amster- 
dam. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were 
$passed: ‘ 
- That officers and directors of each 


agency urge producers to maintain and 


increase milk production and to maintain 
a more even production throughout the 
year. 

That the Commodity Credit Corporation 
be urged to set support prices of dairy 
products high enough to insure increased 
production needed for wartime needs. 

That every effort be made to support 
order provisions providing for cooperative 
payments, 

Opposing any revision of the Capper- 
Volstead Act which legalizes cooperatives. 

Supporting ‘“‘Milk for Health.” 

Opposing any change in State laws to 
permit the sale of yellow oleo. 

Recommending that State 
use butter instead of oleo. 

Opposing a Federal milk or cream in- 
spection law, 

Opposing socialized medicine. 

Urging careful consideration of defer- 
ment of essential farm workers and farm- 
er representation on rural draft boards. 

Favoring continuation of school lunch 
program. 


Brandt Speaks 


Considering the exceedingly had 
weather, the attendance was good. The 
principal speaker at Monday night’s 
banquet was John Brandt, president of 
Land O’Lakes. He emphasized that it 
is the farmer’s business to dispose of 
surplus farm products without any help 
from the government. 

In his annual report President Young 
paid tribute to past president Frank 


institutions 


/ 


e 


Snyder and pointed out that gains 
made by the Association can be main- 
tained only by being alert and work- 
ing together as a unit. 

Secretary Hakes, in his report, 
pressed the belief that the two big ac- 
complishments for last year were the 
adoption of formula—pricing for Class 
1-A milk and the testimonial dinner 
for Dr. Blanford by which dairymen 
expressed their opposition to control of 
the orders by. Washington. 

Charles Baldwin, executive secretary, 
in his report, gave a concise factual 
history of the Agency which should be 
exceedingly valuable to the younger 
members. 


ex- 





“Doc” ROBERTS 


By J. 
Y SPRING the livestock and 
meat situation can become 
serious or good, depending on 
how you want to look at it. 

For over a year now, meat animals 
have been gobbled up and apparently 
gobbled down as fast as they have ap- 
peared on our livestock markets. Prices 
have been consistently ‘‘firm,” “strong”’ 
or “higher.” Even through heavy mar- 
ketings this fall, there has been no in- 
dication of any surplus at any time, 
and this is unusual. 

High employment and high wages 
have again proved that our people are 
meat eaters when they can afford to 
buy it. While meat prices have been 
high, they have not been higher than 
wages or costs of other things, and 
that of course accounts for the con- 
tinuous demand. Up to now, this situa- 
tion with the law of supply and de- 
mand operating has worked out pretty 
satisfactorily. 

Western range and our own pasture 
animals are now pretty much market- 
ed. The animals left are being housed 
for breeding purposes or production. 
There can be no surplus now, and we 
can anticipate fewer animals coming 
to market in the next six months. The 
supply will be less, but what about the 
demand? When the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply, the situation is 
never good. Prices may skyrocket, but 
only a few benefit, and the general 
welfare of the livestock industry and 
the consuming public is harmed. \ 

On top of this we are facing two 
very serious threats. The first is the 
threat of war, and the second is we are 
being told that “controls” will make 
more animals and therefore more meat. 


Controls Do Not Work 


Up to the present time the govern- 
ment has not been the deciding factor 
in the demand for meat. Given war or 
the spending of billions already appro- 
priated, or a tremendous standing 
army, the people will get what is left 
after government demands are met. 
This is as it should be, but it will be a 
perfect set-up for imposing “controls.” 

The idea that controls should divide 
the meat supply equally and hold the 
price is fine, but we know from ex- 
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perience that it does not work. 

We as a people have always handled 
our own problems, hiring or electing 
others to carry out the details. We en- 
vision our public officers as servants 
of the people, not a force over the peo- 
ple. If meat and livestock controls are 
dictated by politicians, which seems 
likely, then materially and morally an- 
other debacle will be upon us. 

When we, as a people, decide that 
“controls” for all men, wages, profits, 
foods, and materials are a necessity to 
win a war, then, and only then, will 
“controls” be accepted and will they 
work. 


lt Sure Pays to 
Feed Farm Animals 





\ : Here! s What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 


SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 


COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of appetite and stunted 
growth of animals. 


IODINE...regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 


MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility ... improves lactation. 


IRON...essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 


COPPER... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 


ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 
ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


reco STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 
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Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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| MosT PROFITABLE Cows "am . 
Big Milkers Hardy Rustler 
Good Grazers Perfect Udders 


Write for Booklets and List of | 
Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Aygshire Breeders’ Association 
85 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 












CORRECT HEALING 


OF THE VITAL MILK DUCT 


demands, above all else, that the SHAPE of the duct be held 
in exact, normal position during healing. No device does 
this like ’scientifically- shaped, ivory-like BAG BALM Dilators. 
Smooth, flexible, sterilized and packed in medicated oint- 
ment. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag tissues. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. 25 in medicated BAG BALM. At all 
farm-supply stores. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville 50, Vermont 


INC. 





DILATORS 


Thousands rave about the newest no-rinse washing marvel! 
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cheer! 


Clothes dry soft and sweet 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


“J haven’t rinsed since the day I dis- 
covered how soft and fluffy and really 
sweet-smelling I could get my clothes 
with CHEER!” writes Mrs. Ruth John-. 
son of N. Kansas City, Mo. 





















cheer! 


For snowy-white washes in far 
less time WITHOUT RINSING! 


“The hours I save with my no-rinse 
washes with CHEER make life easier. 
The clothes were clean and WHITE the 
first run through the washer!” says 
Mrs. Alice Hayes of Syracuse, N. Y. 


WE CHALLENGE EVERY WOMAN 
TO TRY NO-RINSE WASHING NOW! 


Procter im & Cans NEW! PAENIEDS 


cneer 


Latest, most remarkable no-rinse product! Specially made 
to assure bright, clean washes WITHOUT RINSING! 


NEW CHEER suds float dirt out of your clothes 
and hold it in the wash water. 

When you wring out your clothes—out goes 
the dirt! Your wash is clean clean, dries soft 










cheer! 


Clothes iron beautifully 
WITHOUT RINSING! 


“My CHEER-washes iron so smoothly 
and look so lovely. Pll never rinse 
again!”’ says Mrs. Rita Fecht of Clay, 
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if you haven’t tried Procter & Gamble’s new 
CHEER you have no idea how wonderfully 
successful no-rinse washing can be! 


Great, new CHEER is specially made for no- 












to give you the 
cleanest possible 
no-rinse wash— 





rinse washing. TESTED! PROVED!—for no- 
rinse washing. GUARANTEED to give you the 
cleanest possible no-rinse wash! 


We challenge YOU to try this completely new 
washday marvel just once. Join the thousands 
of women who are finding out that with new 
CHEER, no-rinse washing is really dependable! 
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and sweet, irons like a dream. 

You don’t have to bleach, blue, or use water 
softeners with CHEER! 

Use CHEER for your next wash—with or 
without rinsing. Whichever way you wash— 
CHEER offers you the cleanest wash it’s possi- 
ble to get by that method. 


Try cheer once...and you'll cheer forever! 


© 1950, The Procter & Gamble Company 





CHEER is the trade-mark of a special all-purpose detergent made by PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
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everyone else, I see 
many elaborate, ex- 
pensive Christmas 
decorations each year, 
I still claim that just 
as attractive ones can 
be made at very little 
expense. And when 
the cost has to be con- 
sidered, as it does 
with most of us, that 
is pretty gratifying. 
Christmas greens, cut 
from our own or 
nearby trees, do a 
great deal toward 
making any room 
Christmasy, and even 
cuttings from _ the 
Christmas tree can be 
used in many ways— 
over doors and windows, on mantel, 
around candles or creches, or as back- 
ground for groups of dime store angels. 

Such greehs plus a few pine cones, 
or perhaps. a pair of red and white 
striped stockings from the dime store 
or a bright red tin horn, will make any 
front door look like a_ holiday affair. 
Instead of satin ribbon for the bow, 
try bright red cellophane or oilcloth; 
they are less expensive and the oilcloth 
is very practical, will hold up under 
rain, sleet or snow. 


Children are so important at this 
season that our family has established 


a custom that I think is worth passing \ 


on. Inside our front door, on a chest, 
we keep a large tray piled high with 
tiny packages, wrapped in red and 
green and tied with silver. These are 
sometimes toys from the dime store, 
sometimes candy canes, but they al- 
ways delight the small callers, who 
make it a point to ask if “Santa lost 
anything out of his pack.” Some of the 
toys are “three for ten,” and even 
homemade cookies are sometimes used, 
wrapped in waxed paper and then in 
colored. Anything delights the small 
fry when wrapped gaily. 

If it is the custom in your home to 
put all of the gifts on the tree, then 


why not arrange the greeting cards _ 


over the fireplace; or, if you pile gifts 
under the tree, it’s fun to attach cards 
to tree branches, and then, even after 
the Big Day, the tree still looks far 
from barren. 

All gifts have an added importance 
if they are attractively wrapped, and 
gay wrappings need not be expensive 
to look pretty elegant. Ingenuity’is far 
more important than cash at Yuletide; 
and homemade jams, jellies and fruit 
cakes can take on a really glamorous 
air when camouflaged in an intriguing 
way. 

There are many interesting materials 
and a wide range of colors and pat- 
terns to select wrappings from, but we 
have found that even plain papers can 
form the basis for some stunning boxes. 
The secret is the gaily colored and de- 
signed Scotch tapes that have recently 
appeared, and with which all sorts of 
designs and letterings can be made on 
perfectly plain papers, or even on at- 
tractive boxes without any wrapping! 

The Christmas dinner is pretty tradi- 
tional, so I offer nothing new. But J 


Re 


~ 





do think it is a wonderful idea to tele- 
phone your friends and neighbors and 
ask them to drop in at your house 
sometime Christmas Eve for a cup of 
coffee and a Christmas cookie or two. 
No matter how busy a household is, 
there are always plenty of cookies and 
sweets on hand, and it isn’t much 
trouble to make coffee, mix up a cheese 





TO WRAP YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


By EDITH SHAW BUTLER 


Stars and candles, sprigs of holly, 
Santa Clauses fat and jolly, 
Snowflakes, cherubim with wings, 
Christmas holds such lovely things! 
Bells and reindeer, cones and pine, 
How beautiful is each design! 
Mistletoe, a Christmas dove, 


To wrap the gift for one you love. 


—Photo: Harold M. Lambert Studios 


spread to use on crackers, and set the 
table with red cambric cloth and green 
candles. “Open House”’ like this should 
include any newcomers to your neigh- 
borhood, people of all ages ... your 
friends and your children’s friends.... 
and when the last person has gone 
you'll have a glow in your heart that 
friendship and warmth bring. 
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PRICE 


BELL 


A Christmas Quiz is fun if you have 
a holiday party with games. Ask the 
questions or pass papers and pencils 
and allow a certain time for the play- 
ers to answer, if you prefer. Give a 
small prize for the one who answers 
the most questions correctly: 


Questions 


1. What was the first Christmas carol 
sung? 

2. From what country did the turkey 
originally come? 

3. What is supposed to happen to folks 
who refuse mince pie on Christmas 
Day? 

4. From what country did we get the 
custom of lighting candles in win- 
dows at Yuletide? 

5. Who wrote “Silent Night” ? 

6. From what country do we get “was- 
Sail? 

7. In the early days in England, how 
long did the Yuletide festivities 
last? 

8. From what place do we get gift- 
giving customs? 

9. For how long, approximately, 
Christmas been a legal holiday? 

10. What does NOEL mean? 


has 


Answers 


1. “Glory to God in the Highest.” 
2. South America. 
3. They have bad luck all year. 
4. From. Ireland. 
5. Hans Gruber. 
6. From Sweden. 
7. Twelve days. 
8. Rome, Italy. 
9. Since about 1850. 
10. A carol. 


When setting up your tree, don’t for- 
get to take a few simple precautions 
to reduce Christmas fire hazards. It’s 
a good idea to set the tree in a pail 
or tub and pack wet sand around the 
trunk to hold it firmly in place. By 
adding water occasionally you can 
keep the sand moist while the tree is 
in the house. 

Another good precaution is to anchor 
the tree to the wall behind it by run- 
ning a wire from the tree to the mold- 
ing, or you could fasten it to a nail 
concealed in the window casing. Trees 
have been known to tip over, either 
from being too heavily laden on the 
front side with gifts or froma flying 
leap made on to one of its branches 
by the family cat. If the tree is in a 
corner, and there happen to be win- 
dows on both sides of it, the wire 
should be run to each window. Use 
fine, invisible picture hanging wire, 
but be sure to put the wire high 
enough on the tree so that it is over 
the heads of persons passing under it. 
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WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 

Deciding that he must answer Abe Lin- 
coln’s call for volunteers, Mark Wilson 
talks the matter over with his sweetheart, 
Ann Clinton, and they decide to marry 
immediately. The ceremony takes place 
that evening. Next morning Mark and 
Ann leave for the county seat, where 
Mark enlists and Ann returns home to 
fight the battle of loneliness and worry on 
the home front, supported by the love and 
sympathy of Nancy Wilson, Mark’s 
mother, who maintains that wars are not 
won only by the soldiers but also by the 
women who keep the homes together, 

The weeks pass, and one May day Ann 
learns from her ineffectua] father that 
the bank has sold the mortgage on their 
farm to Henry Bain, a neighboring farmer 
of about 40 who is in love with Ann and 
hates Mark. Meanwhile, Charles Wilson, 
one of Mark’s younger brothers, is re- 
belling against the monotony of the farm 
work and informs Enoch Payne, the 
hired man, that he will not stand for it 
much longer. 

CHAPTER VIII 

IRED though he was that night, 

Charles was determined not to go to 
bed, for he knew that once he laid down 
he wouldn’t wake until morning. Wait- 
ing until Tom was asleep and until he 
could hear no sound from downstairs, 
he hastily tied a few clothes in a 
bundle, and the bundle in one hand and 
his shoes in the other, crept down the 
stairs, stopping with every step to 
make sure that no one was waking, 
and putting his feet down as quietly 
as he could on the side of the steps 
because the middle boards squeaked. 

Heart pounding, he finally reached 
the bottom of the stair and raised the 
latch of the door that opened into the 
kitchen. Then he hesitated again, list- 
ening for a long time, fearing to waken 
his mother and father in their down- 
stairs bedroom. Finally, reassured by 
the sound of his father snoring, he took 
two or three tentative steps into the 
kitchen, hit a chair in the dark, and 
was startled to hear his mother mutter 
something. But after waiting and listen- 
ing he realized that she had spoken in 
her sleep, so he made his way at last 
to the outside door and stepped out into 
the night. 

On the porch steps he sat down to 
put on his shoes. Then, with his bundle 
under his arm, he went down the path 
to the small gate that led to the 
country road in front of the house. 

His heart did a somersault again 
when Dan, their old shepherd dog, 
rushed barking out of the woodshed 
where he always slept with one eye 
open and an ear cocked to catch any 
unusual sound. The boy sank down by 
the side of the yard fence and threw his 
arms around the dog, burying his head 
in his deep fur and hugging him to 
his chest. At the same time he 
strained his ears for any sounds from 
the house, but apparently the barking 
had aroused no one. All remained quiet 
and in a few moments Charlie got to 
his feet, gave the dog a shove and or- 
dered him in a low tone to “Go back!” 
Obedient though wistful, the dog 
slowly retreated to the shed and 
Charlie picked up his bundle and 
started plodding down the road. 

A few rods away he turned to look 
at the old house and barn, shadowy in 
the dark. With a lump in his throat he 
raised his hand in farewell and turned 
again to trudge resolutely down the 
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road which led through Jenkstown to 
Newark Valley and Owego. He had set 
his feet to war and had no intention 
of turning back. 


Near the end of the farm was a little 
cemetery where the neighborhood dead 
had been laid to rest since the begin- 
ning of the settlement. Charlie had 
worked in the field around the burial 
ground from the time he was a small 
boy, and he and his boyhood friends 
had played carelessly among the 
graves, their bare feet in the green 
myrtle that mantled the whole ceme- 
tery; but now in the dead of the night 
everything somehow seemed different. 
Strange black objects that he couldn’t 
distinguish loomed along the fences and 
in the adjoining fields. As he passed 
the cemetery he was conscious of the 
quiet sleepers there as he never had 
been before, and he was disturbed by 
the thought that maybe at this time of 
night they weren’t so quiet. Overhead 
an owl on the branch of a maple tree 
that bordered the cemetery suddenly let 
out a mournful hoot. With chills chas- 
ing down his spine, and feeling that a 
ghostly hand was reaching out to grab 
him around the neck, Charles started 
to run. Well down the road and com- 
pletely out of breath he stopped and 
sat down on a grassy knoll, a little 
ashamed and amused at his own cow- 
ardice. 

“Some soldier I’ll make!” 
himself, disgustedly. 

When he had recovered his breath he 
got up and plodded on again, but after 
several miles more he felt as if he 
couldn’t take another step. Up at dawn 
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to help with the chores, working all 
day planting corn, chores again at 
night on top of everything else, sleep- 
less and emotionally upset, Charlie 
knew that he had never before been 
so tired. But it was too cold to stop 
long by the roadside. 

He had to resist the temptation to 
turn back home. Anyway, he told him- 
self, it was almost as far to go back 
as it was to go on. So he forced his 
lagging legs to drag on step by step, 
mile after mile, till the only thing that 
mattered seemed to be to lift one foot 
and put it ahead of the other. Occa- 
sionally a strange dog would rush at 
him, barking, then slink back, tail be- 
tween his legs, as Charlie spoke to him. _ 
The boy welcomed these interruptions, 
for they helped to break the monotony 
of that long walk. 


The night wore on, and at last the 
miles were covered and light began to 
show on his left over the eastern hills. 
Then came the familiar, homey sound 
of a rooster crowing. Coming finally to 
The Narrows, where the hill came down 


‘to the road and a deep bank pitched 


off the other side into the creek, he 
knew that he was nearing Owego. That 
and the dawn gave him his second 
wind. A little later he reached the 
small ‘park surrounding the Court 
House in Owego. There he almost fell 
on one of the park benches and, in 
spite of the chill air, was instantly 
asleep. 

When he awoke, the sun was dap- 
pling the green of the park lawn and 
it was warm. It took him a moment to 
orient himself. He wondered what they 
had thought at home when they missed 
him, and then realizing how hungry he 
was he stood up, a little stiff at first 
from his walk, and looked around. In 
his pocket he fingered the few coins he 
had managed to save, and started to 
walk around the streets until he finally 
came to the little hotel where Mark 
and Ann had stayed. Here for two shill- 
ings he got a breakfast of buckwheat 
pancakes, maple sirup, sausage, fried 
potatoes, coffee and doughnuts. He ate 
until it seemed that he never again 
would have room for anything more. 

When he paid the proprietor for his 
breakfast, he inquired a little diffidently 
where he could join the army. The old 
man pushed his spectacles further 
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down on his nose and looked at the 
boy with kind grey eyes for a long 
moment before answering: 

“So you’ve got the idea, too. Pretty 
soon Uncle Abe will have all the boys. 
Well, the office is right on this same 
street. You can’t miss it.” 

Then coming around the end of the 
counter, he stuck out a hairy hand and 
said: 

“Shake, son! I wish you luck!” 

Charlie left the hotel and as he 
walked along Front Street toward the 
recruiting office, he was of two minds. 
Lonesome and homesick, he almost 
turned off on North Avenue to start 
the long trek back home. Irresolutely 
he stopped to watch the broad Susque- 
hanna, mist covered, flowing south and 
into the unknown. Then, with a dcop 
sigh that was close to tears, he lifted 
his chin, squared his shoulders, and set 
off briskly up the street to the recruit- 
ing office. 

That same morning in the three- 
quarter bed that George and Nancy 
Wilson shared, George awoke with the 
first light of dawn streaming in 
through the single window of the little 
bedroom off the farmhouse kitchen. 
His first thought was of Mark, then re- 
membering the responsibilities of the 
farm, he reluctantly stuck one foot out 
into the chill of the early morning, 
then the other. Pulling on his pants, 
shirt and socks, he carried his heavy 
shoes into the kitchen so as to let 
Nancy rest for a few minutes longer. 
With his big jackknife he whittled 
some pine shavings and soon had a fire 
started in the kitchen stove, filled the 
tea kettle with water from the pail in 
the sink and put on his hat and coat. 
Then he stepped to the stairway, open- 
ed the door and called: 

“Charlie! Tom! Time to be up!” 

Hearing no sound, after a couple of 
minutes he called again, more sharply, 
and Tom answered: 

“Charlie’s up. He isn’t here.” 

Surprised and a little pleased that 
Charles would show enough responsi- 
bility to get up by himself and get to 
the barn chores early, George said to 
Tom: 

“Well, you come on and help, too.” 

Then he went out to the barn, but 
in the long cow stable he saw no sign 
of Charlie. A little disturbed feeling 
crept into his mind and he went around 
onto the big barn floor, thinking that 
perhaps Charlie was there pitching 
down the hay for the morning feeding. 
But here again there was no sign or 
sound. Somewhat alarmed now, think- 
ing that the boy might have been hurt, 
George made a thorough search of the 
premises. Then, work forgotten, he 
quickly returned to the house, passed 
Nancy just coming out of the bedroom 
all ready to get breakfast, opened the 
stair door and ran up the steps into 
the chamber where the boys slept. 
There he found Tom hastily pulling on 
his pants, but no sign of Charlie. 

“Did Charlie go to bed when you did 
last night?” he asked Tom. 

“No. He was settin’ in that little 
chair there when I went to sleep.” . 

“Don’t you remember his being in 
bed with you in the night?” 

“No, I don’t,’ said Tom. “Why 
should I? I was asleep. Why? What’s 
the matter?” 

Without answering, his father turned 
and ran downstairs. To Nancy’s inquir- 
ing look he said: 

“Charles isn’t at the barn or upstairs. 
I think he’s gone.” 

Nancy sat down abruptly in a chair. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed. “What deo 
you mean, gone?” 

“He’s been talking war lately. I 
thought it was just talk, but I’m afraid 
he has slipped off to Owego.” 

“But how could that be possible? 
How could he walk all that distance 
after working all day?” 

“T don’t know, but where else could 
he have gone?” 

Nancy was recovering from the first 
shock. She got up and went on with 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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i Ithaca, N. Y. 


q Owned by leading farm or- 
_ ganizations of New York 
3 and affiliated mewspapers. 
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Farm & Home 


WEATHER 


Conditions across the coverage 
area—Forecast from Albany. 
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Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Menands, New York City and 
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An FM radio will pay for 
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and pay dividends in family 
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getting breakfast. 

“Go on and do your chores,” she said. 
“Probably he has just gone to the 
neighbors’ to stay all night. He likes 
Ann awfully well. Maybe he’s gone 
over there.” 

“Don’t believe it. He’s been grumb- 
ling ever since Mark left. He didn’t 
like to work.” 

“I know he didn’t. What boy does? 
Nevertheless, he always did his share.” 

Nancy’s own worry was forgotten 
for the moment in her sympathy for 
her husband, It took a lot to make his 
voice tremble. Sometimes he was stern 
with the boys, but she knew the strong 
affection he had for them.” 


“T tell you,” she said, a little sharply 
to cover up her feelings, “go on and do 
your chores. Likely before you’re done 
he’ll be back to help finish them.” 

Shoulders sagging a little, George 
obediently went out of the kitchen and 


down the path to the barn, closely fol- 


lowed by Tom who, scared and worried, 
was more than willing to do Charlie’s 
share of the chores as well as his own. 

Sensing the strain, the children 
around the table that morning were 








CHRISTMAS WEEK 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


The forest has invaded the city street; 

The unfamiliar scent of balsam drifts 

On crystal air, and slows the hurrying 
feet. 

Many a mind turns bock where memory 
lifts 

Curtains ef time abeve a country hill, 

A pine, a smooth white stretch of snow, 
@ pane 

Framing the glow of firelight, where the 
still 

Rich tide of living moved. The winding 
lane 

Toward home held pine bough fragrance, 
sweet and deep; 

This is like something only seen in sleep. 
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very quiet. Nancy had told the girls 
that Charlie was gone, and when they 
asked where, she said they didn’t know 
but maybe to enlist like Mark had. 
George drank his coffee, ate a pancake, 
and then suddenly pushed back his 
chair. Looking across at his wife, he 
exclaimed: 

“I’m going after him. He’s only 16. 
That’s too young and I’m going to 
bring him back.” 

Nancy replied: 

“Whatever you think best, Mr. Wil- 
son. But remember that Charlie is no 
longer a child. He has grown up, and 
if we force him against his will that 
will not be good, either.” 

Then she smiled sadly: 

“ll bet right now he’s homesick and 
sorry for what he has done. Maybe a 
little gentle reasoning will do a lot 
more with him than an order. If he 
has enlisted,” she added, ‘‘maybe you'll 
be too late anyway. Maybe he’s being 
sent South today.” 

“That’s a chance I’ve. got to take,” 
he replied. “I’ll get started just as soon 
as I can finish the chores.” 

Some time in the middle of the after- 
noon George found his son sitting on 
the bench in the little park where he 
had had his brief nap in the morning. 
At sight of his father Charlie jumped 
eagerly to his feet. Then realizing that 
perhaps he was due for a lecture, his 
face clouded and he sank back on to 
the seat again. George stood looking 
down at him for a moment and then sat 
down beside him. For the first time 
Charles could remember, his father put 
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an arm over his shoulders. That melted 
all of the resistance in the boy’s heart, 
his eyes misted, and a lump came into 
his throat. 

“Do you think, son, that you did just 
the right thing sneaking away in the 
night without saying goodby to us, 
particularly to your mother?” 

“Well—if I’d told you, you know you 
wouldn’t have let me go.’ 

“Maybe -I won’t now,” 
father. 

“T’ve got to go now. I’ve enlisted.” 

“Yes, but what did you tell the 
officer about your age?” 

Charlie hesitated: 

“I told him I was 18. I’m big, you 
know, and he didn’t question it.” 

“I guess they don’t question much 
anyway. They need men. But the officer 
would not. let you go if I told him you 
were only 16.” 

Charles did not answer, 
father continued: 

“But I’m not going to. When are they 
shipping you out?” 

“I don’t know,” said Charlie. 
said it would be several days.” 

“Well, as I said, ’m not going to get 
you out,” repeated his father, “but I 
am going to ask you to come back 
home and say goodby to your mother.” 

Charles’ face brightened: 

“Of course I will, Pa. I want to! Tl 
be glad to!” 

“All right,’ George said, getting 
briskly to his feet. “I’ve got an errand 
or two. Old Molly is over in the livery 
stable. You go over there and Ill be 
around in a few minutes and we'll be on 
our way back home.” 

Charlie certainly would have been 
surprised if he could have followed 
his father, for George made his way 
straight to the recruiting office. He 
found the old sergeant with his chair 
tipped back against the wall, his 
feet on the table, smoking a cigar. 
George introduced himself, stated that 
he had two sons who had enlisted, the 
latest no longer ago than this morning. 


“What I’m here for,’ he said, “is to 
get a little information.” 

Remembering Charlie and his youth- 
ful appearance, the sergeant scowled, 
thinking that the father was going to 
make trouble. But his visitor’s next 
question surprised him. 

“How bad is this situation? Do you 
think it calls for every able-bodied 
man?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the sergeant’s answer. 
‘Tt’s a bad job. Some think this mess 
is goin’ to be over in three months; 
my guess is three years. Why?” 

“Well, I got to thinking that maybe 
I ought to go, too.” 

“You a farmer \ 

‘eVies! ” 

“The Army’s got to eat. Somebody’s 
eat to raise the stuff. You ain’t so 
young, either. But one thing’s sure,” 
he added, ‘the more men we can put 
down there in a hurry, the quicker 
they’ll all be home. So I'll sign you up 
if you wish.” 

“No-o-0-” George hesitated. “Not 
today. I’d have to make some changes 
at home. But maybe later.” 

All the way home that afternoon, 
Charles, pleased at the way that events 
had shaped themselves and glad that 
he was going to see his mother again 
and that he had his father’s approval, 
wanted to talk. But he got little re- 
sponse from his father, who seemed to 
be fully occupied with his own thoughts. 

(To be continued) 


— A.A. — 
CONSUMERS SEE 
MIELK ABS 


Every day New York consumers are 
secing the ads of two milk advertising 
campaigns. One is that of the Ameri- 
ean Dairy Association which is using 
three dimensional neon illuminated 
signs to tell subway riders to “stop 
to refresh” and “keep going with milk.” 

Safeway Stores, a chain store which 
is buying milk from the Dairymen’s 


smiled his 


and his 


“He 


League, is advertising milk with big 


posters 60” x 46”. 
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Brings in 


Programs 
Where Others Miss! 





Brand New Zenith 
“Super-Medallion” 
with Super-Sensitive 
Zenith FM and 
Long-Distance AM 





Day OR NIGHT, summer or winter, 
Zenith’s new Super-Sensitive FM brings 
you more stations, more programs, all 
beautifully clear and static-free. Super- 
Sensitive FM really “reaches” for dis- 
tance... plays where AM radios and 
many FM sets ate practically useless. 
Brings you sports, news, weather and 
market reports—a whole new world of 
entertainment on FM. 


Also, its superior Zenith® tuning cir- 
cuits prevent station drifting or fading. 
Its Zenith-built speaker gives you all of 
FM’s superior tonal beauty at its best. 
And thanks to Zenith’s built-in FM an- 
tenna you can plug in and play in pri- 
maty signal areas. 

All this, plus Zenith’s famous Long- 
Distance® AM reception. New giant dial 
for easy tuning. Rich walnut plastic cab- 
inet. AC, DC. Hear it now—at your 
Zenith radio and television dealet’s. 


FM Set-Owners: 
Don’t miss the fine programs of- 
fered by FM stations of the Rural 


Radio Network, including the 
famous 


WQXR Concerts 


of classical and semi-classical mu- 
sic plus hourly news reports pre- 
pared by the New York Times, 
now broadcast 7:30-11:06 p.m. 
Mondays thru Saturdays and 3:00- 
11:06 p.m. Sundays. The excel- 
lence of these programs deserves 
the superior clear-toned, static-free 
reception provided by super sen- 
sitive Zenith FM. 


Over 30 Years of Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
© 1950 


LONG DISTANCES » RADIO : 
_ and TELEVISION 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Christmas Star Pudding melts in your 
mouth! ; 


Christmas 
Desserts 


Ao molded dessert that goes 
well with a hearty holiday dinner 
is Christmas Star Pudding. It adds an 
extra festive note and can be made 
ahead and stored in the refrigerator 
ready for use. 


CHRISTMAS STAR PUDDING 


1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 
% cup cold milk 
% cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 
1 cup sliced, pitted dates 
1% cups milk 
% cup sliced, candied cherries 
Y% cup slivered, blanched almonds 
¥% teaspoon vanilla 
¥% teaspoon almond flavoring 

1% cup whipped cream 


Soak gelatin in % cup cold milk 
about 5 minutes. Combine sugar, salt, 






dates and 1% cups milk, and heat to- 
gether to scalding. Remove from heat, 
add gelatin and stir to dissolve. Chill 
mixture until it begins to set. Stir in 
fruits and flavorings. Whip cream and 
fold in. Turn into individual star molds 
or a 1-quart mold that has been rinsed 
in cold water. Chill until set. Serve 
with whipped cream. Serves 6. 


The following recipe makes two 
large plum puddings, enough for 24 
servings. They will keep for weeks if 
wrapped in heavy waxed paper and 
stored in a cool place. 


PLUM PUDDING 


1 lb. seedless raisins 

1 Ib. currants 

cup chopped nut meats 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoons baking soda 
teaspoon cloves 

teaspoon allspice 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoons salt 

eggs 

cup sugar 

cups New Orleans molasses 
cups buttermilk 

cups finely chopped suet 
cup grape juice 

cups fine dry bread crumbs 
Hard sauce 


Clean raisins and currants; combine 
with nut meats. Dredge with 1 cup 
flour. Sift remaining flour, baking soda, 
cloves, allspice, nutmeg, cinnamon and 
salt. Beat eggs; add sugar, molasses, 
buttermilk, suet, grape juice and 
crumbs. Add raisin mixture; mix well. 
Add flour mixture; mix well. Pour into 
two greased 3-lb. molds. Cover; steam 
3 hours. Cool puddings, wrap in heavy 
waxed paper; store in a cool place. Re- 
steam to/heat. Serve hot with sauce. 
Each pudding serves 12. rare 

To steam puddings successfully, make 
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Tela 
prize- 
winning 
cooks! 








. , 
“Easier to use’; says 
Mrs. Anna G. MacLaugh- 
lin, West Warwick, R. L, 
winner at the 1949 State 
Grange Contest. “No wait- 
ing, no special directions to 
follow. I’ve never used any 
yeast J liked better.” 


. +d 
“Faster dissolving’, 
says Mrs. John Raymond, 
Rutland, Vermont, winner 
at the 1950 Rutland Fair. 
“Youcan’t beatit forspeed. 
Just combine it with water, 
stir well and presto! It’s 


ready to use!” at home 


BETTER 













“Faster rising, says 
Mrs. G.W. Hinderer, Reno, 
Pennsylvania, top winner 
at County and State Fairs. 
“It’s more active than ever 

. - I get quicker riSings, 
finer results when I bake 


q?? 


PRIZE COOKS PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


“in sugar gradually. Add vanilla. 
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sure that molds have tightly fitting cov- 
ers. Coffee cans make excellent pudding 
molds, provided they do not leak. In- 
side of mold and cover must be well 
buttered to prevent sticking. 


Never fill molds more than % full 
of batter. The cover must be tight, so 
steam can’t enter mold and cause sog- 
giness. Set mold on rack (or old flat 
plate) on bottom of kettle containing 
enough actively boiling water to cover 
bottom third of mold, leaving two- 
thirds above water line. 


Cover kettle and let water boil hard 
for % hour, then boil gently for re- 
mainder of time. If the water gets low, 
add boiling water as necessary, and be 
sure it never stops boiling. Time your 
pudding (either when first steaming 
or when re-steaming) so that it may 
cook up to the last minute before it is 
served. It takes about one-half hour to 
reheat a steamed pudding. 


For very small puddings, a double 


boiler, well buttered and 
covered, may be used. 
HARD SAUCE 


% cup butter 

1 cup powdered, granulated or brown 
sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla or other flavoring 

Cream butter until very soft; blend 

A 

tablespoon of thick cream may be add- 

ed to soften it. Set in a cool place until 

ready to use. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 








Who will sing carols in the church tonight? 

So many faces stare back at a sky 

Strange and unfamiliar; so many lie 

Dreaming of other Christmas Eves made 
bright 

By faces loved. The music drifts above 

The bowed heads and the supplicating 
prayers. 

There are so many quiet empty chairs, 

So many hearts that hold their unspent 
love. 

Who will sing carols in this church tonight 

While hope and longing rise in circling 
flight? 





SC NRE EES SE ER I LES A RS 
HOME ACCIDENTS 

More home accidents take place out- 
side the house than in any one room, 
say safety experts. Here are some haz- 
ards to look for: Badly guarded or 
rickety outside steps; porches and ter- 
races without rails; slippery, uneven 
walks; unprotected cisterns, wells and 
compost pits; unfenced pools and 
streams; rusty nails or broken glass 
left lying around. 





wy) ETT. 
am 
oor errs 


No. 2285. Circular skirted jumper, 
bolero and blouse all come in one pat- 
tern! Sizes 2-8. Size 4 suit, 1% yds. 
54-inch. Blouse, 134 yds. 35-inch fabric. 
No. 2911. Back-wrapped slim dress 
is,good three ways—easy to make, a 
joy to launder and iron, quick to slip 
into. Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18, 5% 
yds. 35-in. 

No. 2256. Attractive, handy apron 
with pockets to hold clothespins or 
sewing odds and ends. Cut in one size. 
1% yds. 35-in.; % yd. 35-in. .contrast- 
ing. 


No. 2233. A dress that goes any- 
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where with aplomb—thanks to the 
smart detail of the wide, square collar. 
Sizes 12-20, 36-40. Size 16, 4% yds. 
35-in. 

No. 2266. See the slenderizing sweep 
of the long, notched collar, notched 
pockets, and easy front wrap. Sizes 10- 
20, 36-40. Size 16, 4% yds. 35-in. fabric. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattera 
size and number clearly, Enclose 20 cents 
for each pattern wanted. Add 20 cents 
for ovr new Fall-Winter Fashion Book 
which has smart pattern designs fer all! 
ages, sizes and occasions. Send te AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERN SERVICE, 
Box 42, Station ‘O, New York 11, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





OW at last we can tell you the 

secret we have been keeping for 
months: We have an American Agri- 
culturist Cook Book for you, a collec- 
tion of the best and most popular 
recipes printed in this paper for the 
past 25 years! It’s entitled, THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Pel HAG Um ee ©! Bi @ © UNCER Y 
COOKERY, and by arrangement with 
the publisher (Century House, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y.), we-are able to offer it 
to our readers at a special pre-publica- 
tion price of $1.95 until January 1, 
1951. 

Grace Watkins Huckett, thome editor 
of American Agriculturist from 1925 
to 1950, spent a very busy summer 
preparing the cook book. First, she 
went over every issue of American 
Agriculturist published since 1925 and 
made a long list of the recipes she 
wanted to use. Every one had to be 
copied—some in our Ithaca office, some 
in Mrs. Huckett’s home in Riverhead, 
Long Island—and then she edited, se- 
lected, modernized some of the older 
recipes, and even retested many. When 
the final copying was done and the 
manuscript shipped to us, the summer 
was gone. 


In this cook book you will find trea- 
sured recipes for everything from 
hearty soups and main dishes to de- 


To make your 
holiday candies 
extra delicious! ! 


1. Energy 


2. Sweetness 
3. Full Flavor 
4, Purity 


5. 100% Cane 


AMERICA’S 
LARGEST .. 
SELLING 
SUT TT 
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licious desserts and preserves. In fact, 
this book really grew out of the hun- 
dreds of requests we have had from 
readers*for copies of recipes they had 
saved from our pages and then, un- 
fortunately, lost or mislaid. The book 
contains over 130 pages, with 2 col- 
umns of recipes on each page, and is 
attractively printed in brown ink on 
Manila paper. It’s a sturdy cook book, 
filled with practical helps and recipes. 

The recipes are divided into Main 
Dishes (poultry, game, meat, fish, 
eggs), with a time table for roasting 


Meee 


GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


meats and poultry; Vegetables; Salads; 
Breads and Rolls; Desserts (puddings, 
ice creams, fruit desserts, custards, 
pies, cakes, brownies, cookies); Jams 
and Jellies; Pickles and Relishes; de- 
licious Maple Treats; Cheese Dishes; 
Beverages; Herbs; Ready-Mixes, and 
Sandwiches. A handy, up-to-date guide 
for canning meats, vegetables and 
fruits is included; also, directions for 
making hard cheese. 


The first chapter — Planning Your 
Meals — provides a dependable guide 
for good eating every day. You'll also 
find recipes used by prize winners in 
Grange baking contests, and some out- 
of-this-world recipes like Mrs. Huck- 
ett’s famous watermelon pickles, maple 
angel food cake, and chocolate chip 
brownies. 


We have printed only 2,500 copies of 
our cook book, so if you want a copy, 
we advise you not to delay in send- 
ing in your order. Also, we cannot 
guarantee the pre-publication price of 
$1.95 after January 1. TO ORDER, 
write to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Box 367=CC, Ithaca, Nv.Y., and 
enclose $1.95 for each copy wanted. 
The book will be sent postpaid to you 
or to any person you designate. 

Here is a suggestion for a double-bar- 
relled Christmas gift: Send $4.95 for THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST TREASURY OF 
COUNTRY COOKERY and E. R. Eastman’s 
exciting novel, THE SETTLERS. Two won- 
derful Christmas gifts! 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Box 367-CC 
Ithaca, New York. 


Enclosed please find $...--------- for which 


please send me _copies of THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST TREASURY OF 


COUNTRY COOKERY at $1.95 each, and 


cece act copies of THE SETTLERS by E. R. 
Eastman, at $3.00 each. 
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DOUBLE WALLS 
to keep water hof 





BOWL-SHAPED TUB 
for fost washing 





SUPER-DUTY WRINGER 
with SWING-AWAY. TOP 
Easy to cleon rolls 


This husky Speed Queen is built to take the “punishment” of heavy 
farm washings — to get badly soiled work clothes really clean —— 
and to give faithful service over many years without annoying repair 
bills. Washes up to full loads per hour. There is no farm 
washer more dependable — nome more economical. See your Speed 
Queen dealer or write for literature to... 


SPEED QUEEN CORPORATION, 48 Doty Street, Ripon, Wisconsin 





lt Calis for Compliments? 







It’s made with 
DAVIS 
“double action” 





; ; aes ee | Shortening 
134 cup Cake Flour 3 cup 


bine and 
(emulsified type Combi 


STEP } beat smooth 









1 cup sugar such as Crisco, - tes) 
Bia ge (2-3 minu 
: Hie i Spry OF saa ba 
PRK one 1 tsp. Yani ; 
Raters 1 Egg Stir in quickly 
XN DER 
% 23, tsps. DAVIS BAKING POW Blend gradually 
aR STEP Il \ into ee ae 
RY OM ; r mi 
‘Ss STEP Ill Yp cup Milk ee ot ate 
e 
Bs : und pans for BBE I Te Davis product. 
es ke in two 8-inch ro _smooth — another 0a 
mn ith Swel — chocolaty, creamy C= 
Frost w! ° WS 
ERT NN 


cives A LNFT ro your BAKING 
SPER, 





Try this quick-mix 1-egg cake, It’s so easy! 
And Davis Double Acting Baking Powder 
gives it lightness and texture you'll be 
proud fo sponsor! Double action means: 
the batter rises twice — first in the mixing 
bowl and again in the oven, That means 
super-lightness—even when you're delayed 
getting it in the oven. Try it! Send for set 
of ‘‘Quick-Mix’’ Charts: R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept. AA-3, Hoboken, N. J, 
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SUNNYGABLES NOTES 


Bs Goku Babcock 


ECEMBER is usually the month 
when we look back over the 
past year to add up what we 
did wrong and what we did 

right at Sunnygables. This gives us a 
basis for making the next year’s plans. 

As I write this, it is about the first 
of December. There are so many things 
around the farm that are up in the air 
that we can scarcely plan ahead until 
we see how they develop. 

With supports coming off eggs on 
the first of January, we may find that 
our poultry venture this year was not 
worth taking on. The rather uncertain 
and not too favorable market to date 
makes us a little skeptical. The other 
unsolved problem, and by far the big- 
gest one, is how we will handle next 
year’s forage. Another month should 
give us the answer as to whether we 
were wise in putting long, first cutting 
alfalfa and brome grass into a trench. 


LONG GRASS SILAGE 


This spring, we used a mowing ma- 
chine, hayloader and an old truck to 
fill a@ trench dug into the hill next to 
the barn with all of our first cutting 
Ray. As grass was dumped into the 
trench, the truck did its own packing. 
The truck got stuck a few times, but 
by the time the silo was full, we had 
learned how to handle long grass 
cheaply and easily. 


FIRST MISTAKES 


The first thing we learned was that 
a trench, whether it is filled with long 
or chopped material, should be filled 
gradually along its entire length. We 
filled from one end toward the other, 
making the “loaf” longer as. the first 
end of the trench was filled full. The 
trouble with this system was that the 
end of the trench filled last was not 
packed enough. Had we filled with thin 
layers running the entire length, this 
would not have happened. 


Our poor judgment first showed up 
when the end last filled settled below 
ground level, despite as much heaping 
as possible. The whole silo had by then 
been covered with limestone, so nothing 
could be done. The dip formed below 
ground level, took in a lot of surface 
water, and as we suspected earlier, 
caused a lot of spoilage in that end of 
the trench. 


We have since found that another 
early mistake was to dump the loads 
without taking care to place them 
carefully. If any of you have ever tried 
to pull long hay out of a mow where 
a lazy hired man failed to pull the 
forkfuls apart as he mowed away, you 
know what a job it is to pull the hay 
out during the winter. We have a simi- 
lar problem, in that as we cut down the 
face of the trench to remove silage, 
there are loads that run off at several 
different angles, making separation 
very difficult. 


QUALITY TOPS 


The most encouraging note, and by 
far the most important, is that our 
long grass silage is the best quality 
feed we have ever put up. This makes 
the other smaller problems a challenge. 

Remembering the grass silage we 
have put up for 17 years running here 


at Sunnygables, and from watching the 
cows go after it, I am convinced that 
it has the quality we are looking for. 


Down in the trench, where we are 
hitting the best material, you can pick 
up a handful of alfalfa that is the 
nearest to fresh cut forage you could 
ask for. It is green, has a pleasing, 
wine-like odor, and more tenderness 
than it had when it was cut. Where 
stems of brome grass show up, the 
heads appear just as they did out in 
the field. Such quality could be dupli- 
cated, perhaps, in chopped grass sil- 
age, but there is just something extra 
satisfying about being able to pick up 
the whole plant with almost the same 
appearance it had the day it was cut. 
It is shaped like it had been pressed in 
a school-girl’s souvenir book. 


Best proof of quality is the way the 
cows go after long grass silage. On 
the days that ouf chopped silage has 
been substituted, it/is half a day be- 
fore they get hungry enough to eat it. 
They go after the long grass silage as 
soon as the wagon-bunk rolls onto the 
feeding floor. 


HANDLING A PROBLEM 


“So far, we haven’t, hit on the best 
way to get the long grass out of the 
trench. Early this fall, Jack Conner 
and I went out with a hay knife to 
test our theory that sections could be 
easily sliced out and loaded on the 
wagon-bunks. We easily cut out a 
small core the depth of a hay knife, 
lifted it out of the top of the trench, 
and smiled triumphantly at each other. 


I came back from a trip late in No- 
vember to find that Jack was no longer 
smiling as he wielded the hay knife. In 
fact, he was downright disgusted. In 
what I hope is merely a human error 
that anyone could make, we had over- 
looked the fact that the silage was 
much harder packed near the bottom. 
Since the trench is better than 15 feet 
deep in places, the forage at the bot- 
tom is packed very hard. When you 
step on a section of it, there is just 
no give at all. And when you try to 
shove a hay knife down into the tightly 
packed mass, it is like sawing a green 
log with a rusty rip saw. The knife 
binds, bends, and refuses to cut. 


We came closer to a solution when 
we started to take a smaller bite from 
the face of the trench.. You might 
visualize a silo full of long grass as a 
loaf of bread. As we started to take 
slices from the loaf, they were too 
thick. That is what made the knife 
bind. Now, taking a slice only 18 inches 
thick, the material falls away from 
the face as it is cut off. 

The knife still works very well near 
the top of the “loaf” where there isn’t 
much packing. As we get on down, 
though, we use an axe to cut away the 
slices. To date, this is a hard job. The 
axe blade is not wide enough to take 
a good bite. Jack is now working on 
a disc coulter which he intends to 
mount on a handle and sharpen. This 
will give him a wider bite for each 
swing. The axe penetrates the silage 
easily, but it just takes too many 
swings to cut loose the ton of silage 
needed each day. I think something 
like a knight’s broad axe, such as was 
used in Europe in days of yore, would 
be ideal. Another possibility that came 
to us was a chain saw. We ruled that 
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There’s a good excuse for that big smile on Jack Conner’s face—that arm- 


_ ful of alfalfa-brome grass silage represents some of the most palatable 
winter feed Sunnygables cows ever had. The unchopped spring-cut roughage 
kept so well that each spear and leaf is intact and almost as green as the 


day it went in. 


out because of the binding, corrosive 
acids, and danger of slipping with a 
live saw tangled up in a man’s legs. 


Right now, our main problem, and 
any reservations we might have about 
putting up long grass silage, is in the 
handling. We may learn how to handle 
it the hard way, but we are _ deter- 
mined to find the best means. The other 
mistakes we have made can be cor- 
rected next year. And since we feel 
that we can put up 250 to 300 tons of 
grass silage easier, cheaper and better 
than any other way by dumping long 
in a trench, I feel that it is up to us 
to find the best way to get it out. 
Handling the long grass is no longer 
just an interesting problem. It is vital- 
ly important. I just hope that old ad- 
age about necessity being the mother 
of invention is true. 


ALTERNATE SILO 


I mentioned that the milking cows 
did not go after the chopped, tower 
silage too well. It is relatively good 
grass silage, but has that characteris- 
tic strong, musky smell. The reason 
we have fed this silage to the milking 
string once in a while is that we use 
4t as an emergency silo. Any outdoor 
silo, such as a trench, is tough to work 
in on rainy or sleety days. When we 
get weather like this, we feed out chop- 
ped silage from under cover. Then we 
“pay back” the chopped silage reserv- 
ed for dry cows and calves in the tower 
silo when the weather is good enough 
to work in the trench. 


A MAN AND A TEAM 


I have previously mentioned on this 
page Martin Sine’s struggle to put his 
hillside farm on its feet after being 
burned out by lightning this past 
spring, I think I described Martin’s on- 
ly power unit as a team of horses. 

This fall, Martin was working in the 


woods to skid out some logs for his 
new pen stable. As he worked, the team 
got tangled up on a slippery hillside in 
the woods and fell. Both horses ended 
up squarely on their backs, wedged be- 
tween a tree and a fallen log. 


Close to two tons of horses flat on 
their backs is no joke when you are 
alone a half mile from home. Martin’s 
first reaction was to run for help. In 
a few steps, he realized that there was 
no one at home but his wife and chil- 
dren, and no one within quick call from 
the farm. He was faced with getting 
the team free all by himself. It took 
a lot of courage to go back and work 
over the two big horses, when a blow 
from a flailing hoof could put him out 
of commission, and out of the range of 
any help at all. - 

Martin went at it, though, first cut- 
ting loose the harness, and then by 
talking and main force, working one 
horse around on his back to where he 
could stand up. Martin doesn’t know 
quite how he managed, but he finally 
got the team on its feet again, none 
the worse for their experience. 


It was a funny story as he told it, 
but looking back soberly, it was a real 
predicament. With help, I doubt that 
Martin would have attacked the pro- 
blem with as much strength or convic- 
tion as he did with his back against 
the wall. It just goes to show that a 
man alone up in the hills with a team 
can still get along alone, somehow. 
Maybe necessity is the mother of in- 
vention after all. 


Merry Christmas and 
A Happu New Year 
RAED CARERS 
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A new color movie, 
horn U.S.A.,’’ will be available for 
showing to farm audiences after 

qj January 1. Write to the publicity 


“Mr. Short- 


department of the AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSO- 


CIATION, 7 Dexter Park Ave., * 


Chicago 9, Ill. 


A postcard or the coupon on 
page 9 of the December 2 issue 
sent to the DELAVAL SEPARATOR 
COMPANY, Dept. N-3, 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y., will bring 
you interesting new printed ma- 


terial on the DeLaval Model F com- — 


bine milker. 


The railroads which serve New 
York farmers have an interesting 
program at 12:30 p.m. each Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday over 
the RURAL RADIO FM NET- 
WORK. Try listening to it and we 
believe you will make it a regular 
habit. 


* THE J. 1. CASE COMPANY, Dept. 
M-11, Racine, Wis., has two book- 
‘lets it will be glad to send you. 
They are: “Handling Manure for 
.Extra Benefits’ and “Case Manure 
Spreaders.” 


The use of chain saws is growing 
rapidly. A booklet entitled ‘‘How to 
Cut Costs and Make Money with 
Chain Saws’’ will be sent to you 
if you will make your request to 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, ADV. 
DEPT., Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


- JOHN DEERE COMPANY, Moline, 
“HLL. will be glad to send you in- 
formation on ifs line of tractors. 


THE NIAGARA MOHAWK 
POWER CORPORATION calls at- 
tention to the importance of check- 
ing the electric wiring on your 
farm. Equipment has been added 
on many farms without making: 
changes in the wiring to take care 
of the added load. 


An adequate supply of water is 
important, so is the right pump to 
deliver it where you want it. 
GOULDS PUMPS, INC., Dept. U-2, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., will be glad to 
hear about your problem and to 
tell you the Gould pump that will 
fill your needs. 


The Jacuzzi Aquamat is ready to 
go the minute you connect it to the 
water pipes and plug in to an elec- 
tric outlet. It is made by JAC- 
UZZI BROTHERS, INC., Dept. 
AA-10, Binghamton, N. Y. 





New 3-breed cross that is bred quite 
similar to hybrid corn lays white eggs. 
Super-Lines Number 999 are rapidly 
taking the place of high production j 
White Leghorns. They are bred by Im- } 


perial Breeding Farms at Ottumwa, 
lowa. The three white egg laying 
breeds of White Hollands, White Leg- 
horns and Barred Hollands are scien- 
tifically crossed 
Lines. Many commercial egg farms who 
sell to white egg markets are watch- 
ing this remarkable 3-breed incross 
with the thought that they may prove 
more profitable for white egg produc- 
tion. Both White Hollands and Barred 
Hollands used in this cross are breeds 
admitted to the American Standard of 
Perfection in 1949, 


in producing Super- jf 


THe First. NATIONAL BANK OF ITHACA 
ITHACA, N.Y, 


PAy__EXACTLY TWENTY-FIVE AND 00/100 DOLLARS 


TO THE ORDER OF 


_ Cephas Gibbons 


Herman, N. Yo 





Boy of 15 Outwits Thief 
Wins Service Bureau Reward 


ERE is a grand story from the 
pen of a boy who went out 
and lived a thrilling experience 
instead of getting it second- 

hand through radio or television. He is 
Cephas Gibbons of Hermon, N. Y. We 





CEPHAS GIBBONS 


hope his initiative and quick thinking 


inspire you as much as it did us. This” 


fine example of the courage and re- 
sourcefulness of our farm youth was 
brought to our attention by his good 
friend, J. C. Gilman, Massena, N. Y. 
Cephas remembered Mr. Gilman last 
Christmas with a _ subscription to 
American Agriculturist, unknowingly 
setting the stage for the receipt of the 
reward check reproduced on this page. 


Now, here is Cephas’ own story: 


“Shortly after I returned home from 
school on September 12, I noticed a car 
driving very slowly past our house. The 
man in the car was looking at the 
young cattle we had in a pasture across 
the road from our house. In a few min- 
utes, I noticed the same car driving 
pack toward Russell, and the man 
seemed to be very much interested in 
our cattle. I do not know what made 
me so curious, but I wondered if he 
might stop down the road out of sight 
of the house, 


Curiosity Paid Off 


“T was home alone as my father was 


helping fill a silo four miles away, and 


my mother was at a neighbor’s. I got 
on my bicycle and rode about a quarter 
of a mile down the road. I saw the car 
parked in a road that goes back into a 
woodlot, about 10 or 15 rods back from 
the main road. Leaving my bicycle hbe- 
hind some brush, I crawled along a line 
fence until I was about 50 or 60 feet 
from. the back of the car. I had a pencil 
and a report card in my pocket, so I 
wrote down the license number and 
rode back home. 

“I kept wondering why the car was 
parked back there, so I went around a 
different way and came out of the 
brush about 30 or 40 rods from the car, 


- thirteen miles away. I told them what 
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on a hill above it. As I stepped out in 
sight of the car, I saw the man leading 
one of our black and white Holstein 
calves up to the back of it. He raised 
the back cover, pushed the calf side- 
ways into the compartment, and then 
put the cover down. I yelled at him to 
dump the calf out, but instead he 
stepped around the car out of my sight. 


Troopers Respond Quickly 


“T went back home as quickly as I 
possibly could, jumped on my bicycle, 
and rode swiftly one and a half miles 
to Russell. I ran into a hardware store 
and called the State Police at Canton, 


had happened and gave them the 
license number of the car, telling them 
I thought it was a Plymouth. I asked 
them to send a Trooper to Russell as 
soon as possible. Within about fifteen 
minutes the Trooper arrived. I got in 
with him and showed him where to go. 
When we arrived at the spot where the 
car had been parked, it was gone. 

“J showed the Trooper where the 
man had broken off a fence post and 
shoved the calf through the fence and 
then pulled it across the main road to 
the car. Then I checked the cattle and 
found the missing calf was a registered 
purebred bull calf that my father had 
bought for $50 last March when it was 
three or four days’ old. 


“Within an hour, the Troopers had 
found the calf, dressed, in a slaughter 
house at De Kalb Junction, N. Y., 
eleven miles from where it was stolen. 
They picked the man up when he ar- 
rived home in Antwerp. The next morn- 
ing, my father, the man from whom 
he bought the calf, and I went to the 
slaughter house and identified the ani- 
mal. Within a few days, we were called 
before the Grand Jury of St. Lawrence 
County and testified as to what had 
happened. 

“The Grand Jury indicted him, and 
he was held for trial. At the trial he 
pleaded guilty, and Judge Sanford 
sentenced him to one year in Canton 
Jail. The man’s name was John O. 
Zellar. The calf was valued at $150, but 
as yet we haven’t received any pay for 
it. : 

“We wish to thank the State Troop- 
ers for their quick action in catching 
the cattle thief.” 

» * * * 

Seldom have we paid a reward that 
has pleased us more! Congratulations 
to Cephas, the Troopers, and all who 
had a part in quickly closing this case. 

— A.A. — 


KEEP LINES STRAIGHT 


The Service Bureau is always anxious 
to help readers in every possible way. 
If you have troubles, send them along 
to.us and we will do our best to help, 
assuming they come within the range 
of things we can handle. However, it 
only confuses the issue if you also con- 
tact other publications about the same 
complaint. Getting letters from several 
magazines about the same complaint 
is apt to irritate a concern to the point 
where getting an adjustment is im- 
possible. 
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BETTER LIVING 


YOU are invited to find better living 


in this historic land of friendly people 
on the Gulf of Mexico. . . . Here’s 
health, sunshine, ease of living in abun- 
dance. ... Explore this land of DeSoto. 
... Fish, swim, golf, relax among your 
neighbors. ‘ 


Come...See...Enjoy! 
J 


* ANNA MARIA—The island beautiful in 
the Gulf of Mexico. ... Seven miles of snow- 
white beaches... surf bathing ... marvelous 
fishing .. . unexcelled accommodations .. . 
15 minutes from Bradenton. 


* PALMETTO—nationally known for its win- 
ter vegetables, citrus and gladiolus ...a 
thriving growing colony of winter visitors on 
the blue mile-wide Manatee River. 


% BRADENTON—the modern progressive 
city of 15,000 friendly people with a tradition 
of civic enterprise and cultural activities ... 
Fine homes, churches and schools. ... The 
world’s largest trailer park. 


WEL 4 COLORFOLDER 


We will be happy to 
send you full information 
and colorful literature. 
WRITE TODAY. 


W. W. Manning 
Chamber of Commerce 
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CALIFORNIA? 


See the great Pacific Northwest 
on the way! Let Verne BeDell 
help you plan your trip, arrange 
accommodations on NP’s 
streamlined North Coast Limit- 
ed, Enjoy luxurious comfort at 
moderate cost. For information, 


KESHE\ MAIL COUPON NOW! 


= a To: V. L. BeDell 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
Rm. 534, 630 5th Ave. 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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% MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST # 





Throughout New England, N.Y. & N.J. 





COOPERATIVE FARM. .CREDIT 
@ by Farmers... for Farmers 
SS Low-cost, short-term production loans 
geared to your operating needs...long-term Federal 
Land Bank Mortgages with low interest guaranteed 
for the life of the loan—available through your local 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Free Information: Write—Dept. 1-310 State St. 
Springaficld, Massachusetts 


CANVAS COVERS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Write for price list and samples 


ATWOOD’S 92 Washington 5% 


Binghamton, N. Y¥. 





ASSURE NENT YEAR'S EXTRA PROFITS -- 
ORDER YOUR SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER NOW! 


EVERAL hundred recent new SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER owners are already enjoying extra 
profits and extra hours of leisure because of better, faster soil preparation, lower tillage costs, and 
former waste land reclaimed with their SEAMAN ROTARY TILLERS. Many report, “Paid for my 


Seaman Tiller in just one season’s operation!” Here are the facts for you: 






7-FOOT SELF-PROPELLED MODEL 





aaa 


5, 6 AND 7 FOOT TRACTOR TOW MODELS 


na 








3, 4, 5 AND 6-FOOT POWER-TAKE-OFF MODELS 


; 
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Cut out and paste to Penny Postcard 


Petzold Equipment Co., 600 Fifth Avenue, Owego, N. Y. 


Send me complete information about the SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER. 


EL operate asus... acre farm in 


(No.) ; (Type, as sandy, rocky) 
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Better Soil Preparation 


With the SEAMAN, there’s no plow sole to 
seal off sub-surface moisture; there’s uni- 
form tillage to full depth; finer seed-bed with 
more area to hold surface film moisture; con- 
trolled tilth to suit soil conditions. You get 
better use of fertilizer, lime and water — 
bigger crops, more resistance to drought. 


Faster Tillage at Lower Cost 


Time-cost tests comparing tractor-tow SEA- 
MAN TILLER and tractor with plow, disk and 
harrow show SEAMAN operation cost only 
34% of old methods, and six test acres were 
completed the SEAMAN way in 57% less 
time. You can work the land over a longer 
season with the SEAMAN too. 


Land Reclamation 
Waste land goes to work with the SEAMAN, 


You can work any land conventional tools 
can, and many, many places they cannot. New 
profit of $100.00 per acre over all costs is 
possible with waste land reclaimed as seeded 
pasture. 


Use the SEAMAN All Year Long 


Self-propelled and motorized models can 
be used all year long—for irrigation power 
— specially built Seaman pumps available 
—silo filling, chopping, hammer-mill, or any 
stationary power. Cut down on costly farm 
engines with the SEAMAN power plant. 


Here Are the Answers to Questions You’ve Asked 
About This Revolutionary Farm Tool! 


Yes, the SEAMAN works in stony ground. Patented friction-clutching on the rotor stops in- 
dividual tine units when immovable objects are struck. Whole tillage unit is hydraulically 
mounted—rides up over large obstructions. Hardened, alloy-steel tines reduce wear and breakage. 


Yes, one man operates the SEAMAN. Motorized and power takeoff models have tractor seat 


controls. 


Yes, the SEAMAN can be towed at high speed on the highway. Moving from one location 
to another on the open road is easy with the free wheeling SEAMAN. 


Yes, tillage depth may be set at any level you want. You can trash mulch with the hood open 
or mill and mix in trash as heavy as corn stalks throughout the full tillage depth. Degree of 
tilth—coarse, medium or ‘ine—controlled with auxiliary transmission. 


_A SEAMAN Tiller Model for Every Farm, Every Budget ! 


Self-Propelled: 7 tilling width; 100-125 Brake H.P. in gas or diesel power, individual hydraulic wheel 
brakes, 10 forward, 2 reverse working speeds; most powerful farm machine built;—fully clutched stone 


rotor; 


BEST SUITED FOR LARGE FARM AND CUSTOM WORK. 


Motorized Tractor-Tow 5’, 6’, 7’ tilling width, gas or diesel engine. 78-125 brake H. P.; auxiliary trans- 
mission to control rotor and degree of tilth; fully clutched stone rotor—BEST SUITED FOR MEDIUM 
OR LARGE FARM WITH ADEQUATE TRACTOR POWER. 


Power Take-Off 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’ tilling width; fully clutched rotor; minimum tractor H. P. requirements; 
25 to 60 H. P. BEST SUITED FOR SMALL TO MEDIUM FARM. 


_ Prices from $550 up in more than 30 different models 


soil. 








Production is limited, and war restrictions may curtail produc- 
ion of new machines still further. Early orders get preference. 


ALL THE INFORMATION YOU 


WANT BY RETURN MAIL 
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